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\ It i.-vD'.iiu VL Tin. iign(‘I imhm: sir iiiisiiY ri.ackw oui>, haiuv 

K.( .il. K.U.H. 


Isliuid li;is maialy o\vt*<i liur 
^"ruarnusH to lu*r .Navy ; nor in all tliu 
r(*v<dulioTis amohj^ kiiii/doinsand cni- 
]nV(*s, tJijjt iijJiy 1)1* (Irstinud to laKo 
plact* in tinii*, ran \v<j innurinn a uon- 
ditit»n of tin* world in whirh inn* 
L'ruatiK'ss will nof still I,avc to ]>i* 
i:u;j idl'd by ilio saini* powor. It 
rrpri*.si*nts liu^ naiioind ubararter in 
its most fonnidabit* uttribnli's, and 
I'mimdii's ilu* national mii'ht in the 
inosUnai^nitimitimprrsoiJiiiion. Tbo 
liritisli ^:^vy — thrscaru xrordsof fuar 
to tyrant 'J, and of surronr to slaves. 
All sboies li.iM* been siialven by that 
tlimider ; and U'-nrp.ilion felt the 
evown falliiit: from its lorekeail, , 

‘‘ V" [j il I i;>i liiij). .iiiii il-aiijlv .'ll* clunib, 

\\ Ijcu i" 111, in 1 it'» ilni;.*' i‘ Osm‘, the Soli'' ol 
( )ii .in eniAe 

In none of tbo.-e i^reat S('a-fiL,dit8 
with the intrepid and skilful Hol- 
landers, were our tler'ts \anquislied ; 
some were doubtful or drawn bat- 
tles ; in most our llai^ llew in tri- 
umj)h. l^revious to their (hVat lle- 
\olution, the Freneli never eould 
eopi'. with us at sea ; ever after it, 
whether eni;a‘»inuj our ileets, with 
their own, or in juiieti«»u with the 
Spaniard, tliey sustained siijnal aii# 
total ov« rlhrows. As eertain was 
the same issue in all sini^le eoiiibats 
])etweeii ship and ship ; and our ene- 
mies loii^ht not for the s.;h»ry «f \u> 
tory, but ol resistauee ai^aiust iiievi- 
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table defeat. Tfie i^lories jKveii of 
Uawki' and Rodney weie eedipsed 
by those of .Jervis and Xelsdij — and 
the dominion of the seas settled at 
Aboukir ami Trafalgar, 

Tlie Amerieans are of our own 
blood, and ibey fonirbt ai'aiiist us, 
bolli on s|)(),eand sea, in a way wor- 
thy of their national oiaVin. At sea, 
in alincist all their vietories, but not 
in all, they wme, greatly, in some 
overwhehninyly, superior in foiee; 
nor need we now either be surpii- 
bed or mortilied at ilji* issue of surJi 
eombais. Rrilain ougJjt ratJier to bo 
proinl iba^ her llag had never been 
struek on the sea, and then alway.s 
Avitli honour, but ^o her own sims, 
w ho, for that freedom's sake w hieh 
hits ever btVii her own glory, had 
been nobly rebellions, and iir -ilieir 
iiuh'pendenee^ liad ewn tliat tiu'y 
V't »i* W’orthy to eontihid . w ith the 
lie‘,oes of that count vy from whom 
the} deii\ed tle*ir own (Jescent. 
jS'e\ er more, may tliey inee*t as ene- 
mie^! I’iovnlcnce s;een>o . ^v^'liave 
assigned to this smr.l islaiAl, ^nd to 
tliat nullity continent, a dillerent 
destiny, hut eipially great ; and i ay 
both, now and ever, be fulfilled in 
pt'uce ! Amerieii^ if Iier councils coii- 
liiiue to be wise, w'ill never sVk to 
1)0 great naval power, llritain 
will never cease to uphold her 
Fleets, else of no avail Avill be her 
armies ; togellier tlourishing they* 
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jMvmoir of Sir llnn^if lilur/uruoi/m 

\vtlti«still go forlli, slioiild lU'oil over wrought l>y us at fioa ; nor ran wo 
bo, “ coiujiioring and to o<)iM|Uor;” dtuiy oursolvos llio ]>loasuro ol nllu- 
but ^ainw'>l iiono, lot us all dt*vi>iilly cling to tin* I riitod Sorvioo. Jour- 
boptC^nut llu* ^•nonlil*s of JilH*rty, and imI,’’ by whioli a kiiowlodgo of 
law, and sooral ordi‘r, wiihoiit wliioli, llu* valoruus oxploits ol our war- 
oitbor to moil or statics, w hat is lifo ? riois may now bo sproad far and widi‘ 
^Ve aio not among tho numhor of among all ohissos, and jusliro doin* to 
thoso who foar for tin* dooay of our many bj.ivo iiiou who, unnainod in 
navy. Within thoso fow yoarN, in- (jra/ottos, nooossarily oxolusivc* of 
deod, many of our lno^T ilIu^llious almost all but oHioors of highor rank, 
naval horoos lia\<‘ died; anil iho and h'aving numhorloss brilliant al- 
rising raoo of o/lioors and soaiiioii fairs to “ blazo in tho arting,” aflor- 
luivi? ohitdly fought but at,/\lgiois waids unhonoiirod and unknown, 
and rsavarino, against tho' •.''nairod iniL'Iit ofliorwiso liavo goiu* <lown to 
ships or th(‘ baftmios of bai baf iai^s, tin* gra\ o without tln‘ir famo ; while 
\f'hv-h wore, of oourso, d(mu»ii''ln‘(J, now ihoir dangmA and thoir dntios, 
H/!rtvr i^xmontli and ( 'odi ington, dariiiLjIy onooiinton*d and pmtonn- 
7411(1^ in a wiH" worth}' thoir I’m inor o*l, may ho lu»nrd of far hoyond thoir 
famo. I5ut as long as iln^ spiiit own fir(*^idos, and tho iiummry ol 
suiwivos, ihore will ho no want of thidr \ ii tnos ohoi ishocl in ihi* lioarts 
oiVioors and mon for our ships; lot of thoir oountrynum, along witli tho 
tha t languish, and tho na\ y of faig- lovo and ailmiratiou for 4*\or awakt* 
laiiu, going to rot ip harbour, net^d ihon? for moro illiistrions lianlors. 
no\or moro put t<i S4*a. Wo rojoirc^ to lia\o hatl ititru>.t<'d 

Tho hriglit sorios»of viotori(‘s won to our hands autinmtic doouimmts 
by our in vincililo army in tho I’miiii- bn* a monioir of tho profossional lifo 
sula, and transoondc-ntly rotisumma- of oiio of our most di>tingni''lM*d na- 
tod at Watorloo, sooniod for a w'hilo val oommandiMs, tho lati* ''^ir lloiiry 
to throw' our navy into the ^hailo ; f-»j«n*K w ood ; and w hilo wo an* proud 
but as w'oll may tho mition forrr4»t tliat our s aro so lionourod, it is 
that naino as lliat of Trafalgar, and al- **ati^faoto) y to us to know tlia! thoy 
Jow' tho naun's of Wollingtou ami No)- will maki* thou'-amls aiapiaisiU (1 w ith 
s(m to fall togotli<*r into <;hli\ ion. Tin? his c*hara('t<*r and oxjiloif who nu jht 
ai'hiov oinonts and rharaotm* of iia\y not liav 4 » hoiui so, had wsuoh a i»aiia- 
and army arc aliko mighty ami iin- ti\o apju' irod in any' poi ioilioal puh- 
inortal ; nor nood w'o fear tlio <jorlim‘ lirnlio'i, Iiow'omu’ owollont, o\( !u- 


of the spirit tliat aiiki* aniniat(»s both 
sorvio(‘s, w'Jiiio that spirit 

itsoJf c'oritiijuos to ho i>hod ami 
ujjlu'hJ by all who )iav«; it in thoir 
“ lioly hooping;” and all w ho hroalJic 
tho air and troad^tho stiil <if lihorty 
have some part in its gnai diaii'-hip, 
wliieli thoy perforni, tlioliumblost as 
vvcdl as tho highest, wllih^ every man, 
in Ids ow'ii. Hphm-(», Strives with heart 
and soul to olre}’’tlio iiTjiimaioii roji- 
vi*yt!d in Y1 m»so snhliim* w'ord^yi— 
“ England •expects e\ory man to do 
Ids duty.'’ 

TIic'fNlJygvcMponts of dnr navy Jfcivo 
not vvante¥ tC’chx records ; and they 
arc noW in coursb of fitting v^^nime- 
WoifUion by the genwis of one ol the 
greatest men in fhigland. Southey’s 
liiHtory of the Navy, will be a work 
of all Englishnicm will have 

cause to liC proud; and it comes,' 
with peculiar grace, from the hiogVa- 
]»her of Nelson. VVe have already in- 
iiuiift*rabJe narratives of the wonders 


‘•ively dediealod to military and na- 
^;d affairs. 

Sir lb*nry was the sivtli <»f 

Shr .lofju P>la<-k w'tioi!, liaroner, and 
lhir(«n(»ss DiitVi riu and C’lanhove. 
An the age of eleven years, in Apiil, 
he <‘ntf‘ied j is Alajestv’s ser- 
vh*e, under tin* p^'otecjtioii of ( aphiin 
Arib*i<l«‘, oil hoard the Aitois frigate, 
ami was }»resi'iil at the Hank 

action um!m* Admiral Parker, as well 
as at the capture of the Pyhuh's ami 
the Orestes, twai Dutch shmps of 
W'ar, by that frigate, after h slmi t a<*- 
tion ; and, on Hi»rving thi^ int4*riiu*- 
diaU: y«'ars undi‘r C^iptain IMontgvi- 
iiier}' in tlie lioreas and the (hnu*oid 
li igaty|s, llaw'kins V\ liitshed in the 
llosisuitio, and Chunmodore. (’orhy 
9 the I'rusty, of oO gnus, he was pro- 
moted from i^^arl IIo\v<*’h ship t(» tin* 
rank of li(»utenant, in Noveunher 
17f)0. ]ti the ensuing y<‘ar, l7fH, Jie 
was cnijiloyi*d on board llie Proser- 
pino frigate, under (;apUiiu Cur/on ; 



3Ianot?' of Str Hiurt/ JB lack wood » ft 
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and on tlie romiuencement of hoBti- Captain Na^le, from whence ho was 
lities with rrance in January, JTUo,^ removed in July of the same year, 
was appointed to the Active fiigatc, by the particular desire and appiica- 

111 tlie year 170:2, or end of 1701, being unemployed. Lieutenant Black- 
wood went to Angoiilenie to improve himself in the French language, which 
he acijuired with particular facility, and spoke better than most Englishmen. 
I'he beginning of tin* Frericli lie volution, at this lime so interesting to the 
woi Id at large, too stiongl}' <*xrited his mind to allow him to remain at 
Aiigoiihune, and In* left that ]il*,n*e for ibu is. He was strongly rerpiested to 
eoiiv(*y a sinall book addressed to a family who had emigrated, with a 
j)osilive assuranc(*> it contained iieitlier political matter, nor private cor- 
j espondeiice, nor dangf*r to him, hut merely on domestic subjects, or he 
\vr>idd not have uiniei tak<*fi to deliver it, knowing how the vic/icnee of the 
lieTolut ionary tribunals raged at this time against the emigrants. On 
lii.'^ a I rival at Ibius, tin* hook, whicii coinealed some letters, was disroVjes^'jd 
among his eflec-ts, when he was seized ainl immediately taken before the 
^Municipal (’(niin-ii, and tli(*n committed to aiigid imprisonment as a beaier 
of treasonahh^ eorresj)oiidenre, and b(*ing an agent to c*)nvi'y money to 
tlie emigranls. llis confinement was tine of tlie most frightful suspense* 
SIS iht^ cohtenis <»f the ctmt ealed letters were unknown to him, and lie had 
every reason to dreiid the utniost v'engeaiice that Jacobin ferocity.tv n/u*" 
inllict. In a few days h<‘ was again hrouLdit forward, when it was fortu- 
nately ])io\ed the pajx'rs w(*rt‘ Iree frtnn political topics, and lie was to 
lie admitted Ut hail it some ])(*rsoii of resjmnsiliiliiy would answer for 
his appearance at i1m‘ bar of The ('onvention, to \vhi«*h the business was to 
bi* ieteri(‘(h llis IViemls at Ani:ouh‘ine had given him an introduction to 
a resjM'<*lahle merchant at Ibiri where he lodged for a f»*u^ days in this 
critical situation. M. L:)fitt«‘au, the name ol this gemodus friend, came for- 
w aid, and wli(*n the court demandiHl, in st(*rn and threat{‘ning terms, w’ho 
would answer for li* ( itoyeii I51a<*l\ wtiod, he* arosi» with great energy, and 
putting his hand upon Ids head, e\c!aiim*d, — “ W itli my Jicad I will go hail 
lor Mr Rlackwood; I know' Idm, and lie is a man of honour!'* The pre- 
sident oi the. court then angrily replied, — “ Your head be that security — 

\ on an*'W cr with your lile tor the aca-iiseel his friend, turning to Sir Henry, 
said, “Sir, mv lili* is in v our Iiands. hut your honour is my jiroteetioii.’* 
'I lie ease w as n* jn esenteil to sev eral leading iiiemhers of t lu; Con veiition, 
ami tlie day tlie. special ia‘j)ort of his arrest was lai<l liefore it, he heard 
with siirpi ise a motion imnh* for his dischmge ; tl ough om* of the most 
iiirious (it tin* Jj’.eobins declared, in a spccdi of great length, that to hi» 
knowledge, tlie j)risom*r was a spy — an emissary (doi hatetul faction — the 
agent of men h’rama* disowned, and of tlnist* ajmstates wim were, then 
plotting in the, ( auinet ot tyrants, tin* subversion of liberty ami their coun- 
tiy:~as an aiHendment, in* should mori* that tin* prisoner In* ieuiaiuii*d 
and dealt with accoiding to tin* hiw', ()in* of the depiitit's, who hail taken 
a liv(*ly intc'rest in bivour of Sir Henry, near vvlioiii^ht* was .-eate<l in the 
com t, arost*, and used such strong arguinciits in favour of his innocence, 
and tin* injustice of eliminating a stranger by assertions of a stnmger only, 
liiat a voti* was passed for bis enlargement. \\ lien be reijuested -to know' 
ol’ ]\|. Lalitteaii, his jirotectok’*, in what way he (‘(uild evince Ids gratitude, 
he said, only “ hy sending me a pair of jockey (.Vnglais) nuglish Uuthir 
hnrrhv.\\" which was faitliiiil!}* done. ,,, 

A singular coim‘td(*iJce occurred some afterwards. On returning 

from I'gypt, Sir Henry disco v««(»fl one of his ju isoncra of w.ir to lie a M. 
'rairu*n, (or some mum* near it,) who had been taken by one of tlie English 
tTuizers, tlie most violent of Ids Jacobin enemies, wlto Jiad so loudly <;iiiJe(l 
loi his condemnation in the Assembly. 

Sir Henry was in Paris during the massacre in September, from the iJd 
to tlu* (>tb. I 7J>g, and staid till <»blige<l to lly for bis life*. He attended the 
Jacobin ( Juba several timew vvilb Mr lluskisson* 
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tion of the Honourable Ouptaiii Pa- 
keuham, to become first lieutenant 
of the Invincible of 74 i^uns. That 
good 'judge of merit had formed a 
high esiiniale of Blackwood’s abili- 
ties; and, in a letter to Admiral Cad- 
Widl, lie hud said, a short time be- 
— “ I have seen your letter to 
Blackwood. I have only to say, 
that if your knowledge of him was 
equal to mine, you would esteem 
yourself foriunaltj in having as ex- 
act, as attentive, as capable an oilicer 
as ever I have met with. Ilftving 
said BO much, 1 do heartily hope that 
youv arrangements will allot litm 
th^tAost dhsciu> 4 ui.'^h(‘d station among 
your olHctus, because I know he will, 
iu such a still ion, givi" satisfaction. As 
our first lieutenant is indisposed, if 
Blackwood is not to be your first, 
me entreat y«»u to st*iid him to 
me Itfttil ours reci>\a''*^*’’ First 
Lieiiieuant iu the Ins iiu ible, be con- 
tiiuied to si*rvt‘ uiid^r the sauu? dis- 
tiuguisheVl captain, until afi(*r tin* 
actions ftf the :28ch and *2J)th of M.iy, 
and 1st of June, 1791, under Loul 
Howe, with the French I'leet. TIk* 
Invincibb* (mgaged the Juste, of M: 
giitis, a sliip vastly superior to her in 
force, (she! carried iu*arly ;i()n more 
men — her tonnagi* was upwards of 
‘JlOO, the Invininlile’s little abo\e 
1000, and tliertMiiust have been msaily 
a correspoiicling diiVercnee iu W(dgJil 
of metal,) and in Ijalf an hour her as- 
tonishing lire so demolished her 
oppoiuMit, that she Jiore up iu gre^at 
confusion, and shortly afterwards 
became an easy compiesi to ilie Queen 
Charlotte. The Achilla and Juste, 
after that noble ship liad shattered 
and put to tligbt the. Montague and 
the Jacobin, engaged her, but rather 
distantly, the Ac*idi!e on ilie star- 
board-quart»*r, and tlic Just«», on tin? 
larboar<l bow. The Invincible here 
imgaged iRe Juste on tlie opposite 
bide, arid soon brought down her 
foremast, and then her main and 
mizunmasts. ^T'he Juste now lay a- 
breast of the Queen (Jliar^otle to 
windward, silenced in her fire, hut 
with a French jmtk hoisted at her 
bowsprit end, and a-spritsaii set to 
carryvAer, if possible, i>ut of action. 
Two hours afterwards, th<? (Charlotte 
wore, and on passing to leeward of 
the Juste, boding that she gave no 
return to her iirei Lord Howe or- 


dered the Iiivincible*s boat, then 
alongside with an officer, to take 
possessi«in of the French ship. This 
oilicer was Lieu Urn ant Blackwood, 
whom Captain Pakeiiham, seeiug 
tin crippled state <if the (Charlotte, 
had sent to say to Lord Howe that 
the Invineible was in a state fit to 
hear his flag. Her fire it was that 
had coinpiered the Juste, for, owing 
to tliut ship being ])ainted similar to 
the Invincible, who lay at a short 
distance from her, but was coiice,al- 
i*d by tin! smoke, llie Frenclmum 
bad not attracted the attention of the 
CJiavlottis until, wearing round, be 
p.issed under her sfeh n, and gave, Jier 
a raking broadside -one of liis .*i0 
pound sliot passing through the 
C’hai lotto’s wing-transoiii. Tlie In- 
vincible bad 14 hilled, and d I wouinl- 
ed — tin* Juste, lUO killed, and I k> 
woundc'd, ln‘r ailual complement 
having bemi h77 imm. ]’*or his c*on- 
<!uc*t ou this oc(*<L‘‘i<m, Idt'uten.cat 
Black \vuo<l wa -v prorrioteil ti c 
rank of c(MM:n:inder, ainl inmnnliiu - 
ly appointCil to tne conmrmd of tin* 
Magjer.i fireship, to ^ er\ t* iiinh*!* I a)i d 
IIoW4»*s iksg in ll.e (Msannel ll *. i, 
where, he tem dned until tin* ‘Jd 4*f 
June, in the following ytar, wle'.i 
Loid Sp4*in*<‘r, tln*n nr tin* head of 
tin* Admiralty, promoti‘d him U> lln* 
rank <>f T'o-l Captain in the Nnn- 
sin li, ofi>t gurs’^, d»*stine<i to gu ii ! 
the mouth ot the lliiinher. 

Iu Apiil, I79f), le* wa.-» inoNial, ar 
his o \vu. retpiest, to nmre jn t'.\ (* sei - 
vice ou hoard tin* Ih Idiant, <il i; 
ill wliicli ship in* sei \ (al on iln* Aon ii 
Sea'st.ition neculy tw,? yeai^, iiinl; r 
lend ])iirn‘.in, wiiep In* was mo\e<l, 
almut March, to ti.al oi’ Ni-w- 

fouiidland, under Acfn/nal Wale’e- 
grave, afterwards Lniil lladsi(;c!. ; 
and i?i July of lint year, hi* luain- 
taiin d a most iiin ipi il ('undnl eti' 
the Island <*f 'reneiille, with two 
French 41 gun fiigati*s. La \’eifu 
and La Ilegenei ee. 

The, following is his modest ae- 
couiit of that skilful and daring ac- 
tion : — “ liUle ill the d.iy of the ‘ioiii 
of July, after having chased a *• il 
wliiidi, fiom the itdoi Illation 1 had, 
as well as the course she was steel- 
ing, 1 suspei-led to he a Frenc h pi i- 
vateer, on her return to Santa Cruz; 
at night leaving olV chase, I bore up 
for tJie ‘N.E. end of Tenerifle, iu 
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or<l(M* to intf^rr-rpt her ; hut tlici morn- 
of tluj 27tli vrry hazy, and 

thiiikitic^ tslio inii^ht havo passed mo 
ill tho jii<<ht, 1 stofid closo into tho 
hay of Santa (huz, uliore, (when 
well injpereeivinii: two hu-f/o Freneli 
fril3;att‘8 (tlie one of 40 i^uns, earry- 
a hroa<l pendant, tiie other of 
thirty-six) inthi? art of f^e,tlinp;iirHhn* 
weii^h ; and inakiiif^ preparations to 
set all sail, I judfr«*d it prudent 
(erowdin2; c»v<M y thini' I eouid ) to 
ftteer to the southward. 

“ About .joh*l<»ek I'.m , perreivinj^ 
that the enemy had I'aiiUMi a "ooci 
d»»al, and, as thoiwind failed us, x^ as 
li^ainin'^ still faster, 1 determined, if 
possible, to prolon^^ tho ]>eriod f»f 
tlieir hrintrifii^ me into aetion, till 
after the cdose of tlay, and to ma- 
noMivre. in the interim, so as to pre- 
vent thf‘ir enija'zire; me both atonee. 
In eoiiMMiuenee of wliirh, shifiiiig 
iny s!eeiinir sails with expiulition to 
the staibonrd side, and at the same 
tilin' rliangiiiii^ my eours4* to S.W., 

I inci e;isc*«l my di'-tanco nearly a 
mile; 1 then reefed iny lop'-ails, 
k<*epint( my stem ini; sails si‘t, in or- 
d<*r that iny intentions ''iiould not be 
snspeeted. NN'hen all was ready for 
liaulini; to lln‘ wind, and I liad tak<*ii 
in m_v ste<*rini; sails, unl'oi tunately 
the, wind shitted so bir to th<‘ t‘ast- 
w'ard, that I lay nearl}” alorir die 
S.l' sifh' of 'I'enerilVe : in ihis Vitu i- 
tion, I hail no othi'r alternative hut 
tliat of Innirinii ui>, aiul roininui' into 
iiiuneiliati' anion with the lu'a.dmost 
ti iL^ iie. 

‘"About 7 ilie second in roin- 
mand t>f tin* eii^nny had appreaehed 
s(» near as to (‘(MMimnice his fire, 
ami wliieli 1 iVtuineil with sm li sm*- 
n-ss, from f<mr stei n-cliasins, that 
)‘e jmlirnl it, prudent tt) ; Iter his 
aMack tt» my lee-<|uarter, wheia* (hy 
very sujxn ior sailim ) he soon t<»ok 
his siation, and enua^eil me about an 
hour, at tin* distaiiee of twa? laibles. 

“ Previous t<» this, tin' ( 'ommodore, 
fi oin )ia\ in^ hauled imn’e to the wind, 
hri<l eaiiied my wealher-ipiarU'r, and 
pn< eiviin; tliat lu' was now ^oininu; 
down with liis ]>( op]«' ready aloft 
Ibr hoardini; me, 1 juddeil that if I 
I oniiiMied in my pieseivt ])osition, it 
V ould only depend on tliem to en- 
ta::(' me with iiiur)i advantage to- 
teilier; vvatehing, iheiadVrre, most 
7.n\'iou^Iy the tmmient th.e fiigateto 
Jecwaid hail itaclied abnast of my 


inniii-niasb I bore up athwart Ids 
hawse, and raked Idm so elVectually 
wdthin pistol-shot, that in a* few 
miiiuteH 1 left him with Ids top- 
sails and top-gallaut sails down on 
the caps, and otherwdse in sucli con- 
fusion, that J (unbraced the present 
as iIk'- most favourable monimit to 
haul to th(^ wind. 

“ The. (yommodore had now near- 
ed me so mmdi, that 1 expt*cted every 
iiistaiit hi' woiiifl ent;atft‘. me on my 
\vea>her- (juarter, but judgiii" ( I con- 
clude) from the reee])tion his eon- 
sort had met with, that- he should 
not lie more suec.essful,. inHtp«ad«of 
elioo^'ing his siiiiatiori, and distancje 
forengai'ing me. wirli efieet, h(» short- 
eiu'd sail and bore up into my w'ake. 
T>y this mameuvre, wldeli was ef- 
fected with wuuiderful promptitude, 

1 gained so much to w’indward aiiii 
ahead, tlnit I whis very soon out of 
trim-shot. • • 

“'Till 12 o’clock I ronthiued my 
coiirst*, when, Juntas 1 was^;ointr to 
tack, a per feet calm succeeded, w hen 
th(' <»m-my, inor(* fortunate, <*arrying 
tin' br(‘ez»‘ iij) w ith them, W'eia* eii- 
abltui to ])lac(‘ themsidves so as to 
annoy iru*, without a jiossibility of 
iny hiinirinira L’uii to hear on tlieni. 
In tins inoitifxiije predicament I re- 
mained expo'^ed nearly an hour to a 
very gallinir fue, wh«*n a fresh of 
w ind coiiiiiii; oil* short', 1 wH*alher(*d 
and I’ore-rcaclied tlnun so much, that 
very soon losing sight of both, I boro 
up otu' point eveiy Jinlf-hour until 
ciebt o’ciot k, A. M., the 2Sili, w hen 1 
liauled close to tlie w ind on the star- 
board tack. 

“ I'lom tin' enemy having directed 
fiieir flit* entirely at my rigsring, I 
liad but tl.'ii t* men killed, and ten 
wounded >li£btl\ ; Aiy damage, there- 
fort', coioi^is in a b'w ?>pais, sails, 
somt' standing, aiid inost of my niii- 
ii i iig r igy i n g, t oge 1 1 le r w i t b o b o wer- 
anclioisahd two boats I was obliged 
to cut away early in the ebase.^’ 

It Wiis not customary at this time 
to gaz‘< He any action, liow ever bril- 
liant, unless a capture was elTecteti ; 
but libickwuud liad llie satisfaction 
to know that* bis beroism on ik^s occa- 
. sion, and tlie behaviour of his cdli- 
cers and crew', weu' ihe aihniration 
of all iliose who were themselvea 
most illnstiions in thesiuvice. Ad- 
miral ^^’alde^lav e, in his letter to him, 
atkiiywb (liiSu: lu's iutauJiit of the 
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action, expresses lus Jieartfelt sa- 
tisfaction at ills liavlng boat <»fl' two 
larg(f French frigates, each of which 
ha<l been sin<‘e clearly aact'rtained 
to be nearly double your own force.’* 
And adds, “ I much doubt, sir, whe- 
tlier our naval annals can furnish so 
brilliant an action ; at least, 1 can 
safely alTirm a more brilliant one 
was never achieved. 1 confess that 
I am almost at a loss where to fix 
my admiration on this occJision; whe- 
ther on your ovvm gallant, skilful, and 
otlicer-like conduct throughout the 
whole, or on the cool, steady ainl 
tvfily British courage disjilayed hy 
the o/licers «-aijd nnm un(l(‘r your 
command. SuHice it to say. that I 
feel every part of your conduct re- 
lative to this glorious action as I 
-i^iight • and I retjuefet you will be 
pleased to lei those my sentiments 
be known to every indi\i<lual in his 
IVIajesty’s ship.** Li his public let- 
ter he says, “ Tliis gallant action 
speaks so forcibly for itself, as to 
render any further encomium on my 
part superfluous,” And Lord St 
Vincent, whosi* ])rais(» was glor}', in 
his letter to the St»cretary of tlie 
Admiralty, from tlie Vilhi de Paris, 
off Cadiz, used these iionourable 
words — An action in wliich Cap- 
tain Blacktvood has displayed great 
valour and ju<lginent, and ac*c|iiired 
great renown.’* 

On his return to England in !\rarc)i, 
1700, he found himself, in corise- 
qiierire of that acti<jn, appointed by 
Lord Spencer to the command of the 
Penelope of .‘10 guns, *in whi<-h he 
contiiiutMl to serve on the blockade 
of Havre-de- grace and •Cherbourg 
until September of the same year, 
when he was ordered to the Medi- 
U‘rranean, and served fliere till May, 
1802, on various services, and under 
the orders^of Lonls Keith and ]Vel- 
Bon, Sir Sydney Smith, Sir (leorge 
Martin, .Sir llmhard Bickerton, Sir 
Thom^^s Troubridge, Sir James Saii- 
merez. Sir Charles Pole, ahd Sir 
Richard Keats; during which period, 
when on the hlockadt*, of Malta, lie 
had the poed fortune to !»e so iristru- 
mentaf in the rapture 'of the Cuil- 
launie Tell of 80 guns, bearing the ’ 
flag of Vice-Admiral Uecrf‘s, that 
Lord Spencer promotcMl the first 
Lieutenant of the Penelope, arid iiitn 
only, (afterwards Captain Inglts,) 
though Blackwood was only second 


in command, a circumstance wliich 
evinced in a very marked, and very 
flattering way, the high opinion whirli 
the Admiralty aivd the Admiral en- 
tertained of Ids conduct on that re- 
markable occasion. 

The Guillaume 'Fell, an 80 gun 
ship of gnuit power, the capture of 
whi(*h comph*tcd the destruction of 
the hVencIi FliMit taken, burnt, and 
sunk at Aboukir, bad been watclied 
in the port of V'alctte by a British 
sipiadroiL blockading Malta, and on 
the night of the ;>ot}i of March, 
taking advantage of a strong south- 
erly gale, and the thirkiiess tfiat had 
succeeded the setting of the moon, 
weiLTlnMl atid ])ut to ‘jca.” l'h(». ever- 
walchful Blackwood in the Penelope, 
making the luicessary signals to the 
other ships of the sf|uadron, the 
Fo ml royal It, So, Captain Sir halward 
Ben*}', ami the Lion, (>l, C'aptain 
Manley Dixon, fimw Sir iManley 
Dixon,) instantly made sail in pur- 
suit, and having at half-past twidve 
clos<‘d with the c hase*, lulled up un- 
der her stern, and gave* h(‘r the lar- 
board broadr'ide. 'The Penelope then 
borc^ up under h<‘r larboard quaiter, 
and ga\ e h(*r tin* starboard bioad^ide, 
— fi g.ame which she kejit plavini;' 
till fiv f; o’cloc k, and with sm*h ellec r, 
that just before* the* dawi^^of day, 
downc*aim*thc*(iiiillaumr I elPs mam 
and iiii/eii topmasts and rnaiti-Mird, 
wliile thc^ little! Penelope, wIhihc 
mn!ioMivrc*s,” says James in his 
Naval History, “ were dirc*ct('d )>y a 
piactised f>c*anian,” liad snstuinc'd 
little or no clarnae’e. A liuinl i-Al 
timc‘s,” says Di*(“c‘.s, the gallant 
Freiicdi Adniiral, in his lc*l'c»r to tin* 
Ministf*!* of Marim* and llie C’olo- 
iiies, “ I was teniptf*cl to mameii vre*, in 
order to cripjile hen* from lighting; 
but as the* wind blew frc»sb, ami J 
o!*servc‘d, notwithstanding tin* dark- 
ness of thc! niglit, several ships a’, 
the extrbmity ol the* lioiizon, in lull 
sail to sii|>]>f)rt lier, I was sc*nsiyf‘ 
that b}" lying to, I should be giving 
them all time to come* up, and that 
my escape? would In* impossible*. W'e; 
were thus annoyed during llu; wliole* 
night by tJiis frigate, whose lire 
l>rouglit down our main teipriia.-^t 
about five in the? morning.” I’l ue that 
De^cTCS durst not, without great peilt^ 
have attempted to inaiieeuvre* ; but 
if he had, no doubt he would have 
been baffled by thcmatchlcsB Henman- 
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ship of Blackwood. Tlio Lion, on 
coming up, ran closr* nlorig-^idii of 
the iMicrny, who, as C'liptaili Dixon 
said in liis l(»ttor (u^rnrnuiiicating tin; 
capture, “ appeared of iiiiinerise hulk 
and hill of men, keeping up a [)ro- 
digious fire <»f musketry;” and, after 
the Jjioii Jiad b(*eii engaged with her 
for fifty niiiiiites, from a judicious po- 
fiiri«»n in wJiich she could endure that 
broadside so far superior in weiglit 
of metal to her own, the Foiidroy- 
ant c.iiirie up, and “ afttu' the, hottest 
action that probably ^vas ever main- 
taiiMMl by an enemy’s ship opposed 
to those of Jiis * heiiig to- 

tally dismasted, the f'n'iich Admiral’s 
colours aii<l flag were stru«*k.” De- 
eres, liy his desperal(‘ defema^sfi long 
sustained against suc h a foiee and 
such coiiimaiubos, gained immor- 
tal renown, and none u'cie hindfr in 
his piMise than his gallant and grnt*- 
roiis captors, For Black wooil lie 
ever afterwards chm islicd the warni- 
i*st regard an<i tin* highest admira- 
tion, and tin* h(*ro(*s wcie in their 
lieaifs friends for life. (‘a]it;dn 
Dixon, who had dom^ in the Lion 
all that man could <Io against such 
ovi'i pow(‘ring sup(‘nojity of foi cc, 
said, in Ins letter to Sir 'I’hoinas 
’rronhridge, “J lone not language 
to express liie liigh sense of ohliga- 
iioii 1 fjjbi myH(‘lf nn(I(*r to Captain 
BlacKu'Ood, tor Ids piompt and aide 
conducr. in leading the line-ot-baltle 
ships to the enemy, for the gallantry 
ami sjdiit so highly convp'u utms in 
him, and for Ills adsnii aide managt*- 
#icnt (d’ tlie frigate, d o your (Usi ri- 
iiiinating judgsnent it is unneces- 
sai y t»> reuiaik of wiiat real \alue 
and importaifcc such aii idlicer must 
ever he coitsidfued to his ?.bijcsty’s 
sei\ic(».” 

In that. ser\tce, (\iplain Bhu k- 
wood had now L»^aiiie(l an emi.dde 
uaiiu* ; and hisiud)lc luMi t ]nu*«t ha\<* 
imlt‘i‘d hnrned within ldm,«oii recei- 
^ng the most enthusiastic <a»iigratu- 
ffiioiis on his heroism, in a h*ttcr full 
of all kiiidliesl budings from Lord 
Nielson. 

“ IVlv Di ATI Blvt k\vooi>, — Is then* a 
S3'mpathy which tii*s men tog«*tlier 
in tin* bonds of fiiendship without 
having a |u*rsonal knowledge of i*ach 
other r It 80 , (and, I believe, it was 
so to you,) 1 was yijur frieiu} and 
ac(|uaiutanf*c before* I saw you. 


Your conduct and character, on th’o 
late glorious occasion, stamps your 
fame fieyond the rcacli of enyy : it 
was like ^"ourself — it was like ilie 
IVnelope. d'lianks ; and saj’' every 
tiling kind for me to your brave 
oflicers and men. When I receive 
any cdbcial letter on the subject, I 
shall notice, your and their gallant 
services in the way tbej^ merit. Tell 
Chiiitaiii Orinsliy 1 have recommend- 
ed him to T.ord Keith, and Jiope it 
will^ answer Ids wishes. How fortu- 
nate he has been to be with you ! It 
will give* him, I am sure, the next 
Htep, and not interfere with Capf^iiii 
Long, or any other inastch* and coTn- 
inander who might have been pre- 
sent. T slnill see you very soon, 
eitlier lu'i e or at ?.hiha. But in every 
situ.itioii I am your sincere and at- 
Inclied friend, 

( Signed ) ‘‘ BitoxTc, Xi:t son or tiif: 

Nhj:. < 

“ Pahrwn, .V>, April, 

la Alav, IS.Og, at the peace of 
Amiens, lie w as superseded in the 
(‘omnnuid of llie I'l iiclopi* ; and in 
April llie following year, on the 
vecommeiicemeni of Intslilities with 
Fraru’e, Lf)rd Si N'incent gav »* him 
coiiimami of tin* ihirvalus ofdG gun.Sy 
in which sidp In* sei v **d on the Irish 
station uinler tlu* command of Lord 
(dirdner and Admiral Drurv’ ; ami 
aflerwards, on llic Boulogm* hlock- 
luic, under Lord Keith and Sir 
Tlunnas l.ouis. On liis return totlie 
li i‘'h station, he was sent hv" Atlndral 
Drury to eude;ivonv to fall in with, 
and Tvai c the movenu*nts of, the 
French and Spanish conddned lleets 
nmiiT Vdlcncuvt* ami Oravina, w’h(» 
had put to si-a from I'l'iiad, after 
tlicir u*ncon»M e vvi?l» Sir Boheit Cal- 
dcr, olV ( api* Finisterre. Having 
walclu’d them into C'a*!iz, he ac- 
conipli-^lmtl a ])assage to V'oghind in 
five da\s,»and tin* (iovennncnt were 
thcrehy **nahled tonxikt* the piaunpt- 
cst efJV^rts f<»r <h*spati-hing Lord Nel- 
son with all the ships tlieii readv* for 
sea, to take command of the licet 
wldcli had assembled off Cadi.:, 
under Admiral Collingwood^ 

On his way to London, n^th de- 
s])atches, he called at Lord Nelson’s 
\ilhi at Melton almiii five in iho 
iiiondiig, aiul found Jiiiii already up 
and dressed. ** 1 am sure you bring 
me news of llie French and Spanish 

m 
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fleets, and 1 think I shall yet liave to 
beat them.” Lord Nelson followed 
him to London, and in talking over 
the operations that were inteiuh>d on 
returiiiiii^ to the JMediterranean, of- 
ten repeated, “ Depend on it, Blaek- 
wood, 1 shall yet give Mr Ville- 
neuv«» a drubbing.” 

In ten days, Blackwood accompa- 
nied Lord Nelson, by liis re<piesl to 
the Admiralty, on that memorable 
service ; an<l on arrival oil* Cadiz, 
i!J)th Se})teinber, 180.>, was appointed 
by him to the. (*oniinan<l of thb in- 
shore stpiadrmi, coiisistiiig of five 
frigates and four sloops, to watch and 
re^iort the iiHivemenls of the enemy. 

• Nelson ha^^ olVered him a line-<if- 
battle ship — Ids choice of several — 
among them the Revenge, om*, of 
the finest ships in the na\y ; but he 
jy*solved to remain by Ids bajryalus, 
thinking he would have more service 
to perform as senior oltiem’ of the 
frigates, lie did iA>t thmi belie\e 
tliat a general action was about to 
take pbree, tliiukitig tliat tbe terror 
of Lord Ncdson’s name would keep 
t)»e eonibim^d ilet'ts in harbour. 
“ Various opinions tliere are,” said 
he, in a letter to England, but tlu‘y 
will not budge, unb*<s fon-ed out by 
Idockade. Such a (leet as I^oid 
Nelson will have in another week, 
indeed as he has alr<‘ady, ICnglaiuJ 
never sent out before.” 

From the day he joined to tlie -JOth 
of (October, the day previous to the 
battle of Trafalgar, NcNou iiiaintai ti- 
l'd a station from l:3 to leaLuies 
west of (hidiz, but kept up a constant 
conimurdcatioii witli tlie* (/(Mumodori? 
by a line of signals. \V<» bnve already 
seen how high Blackwdod stood in 
Nelson’s esteem; and he perform- 
ed the didicult^ duty now intrust- 
ed to him, so as to justify the? con- 
fidence reposed in Ids skill, {irompfi- 
tiide, sagacity, and daring, by that il- 
lusrrlous'hero. Those “ ej’cs of the 
fleet” were ever vvatcld’ul ; and Ne l- 
son, with his niiighty armament lying 
“ hushed in grim repose” fais%)tit of 
sight of the enemy, that they might 
not M'lnain in port fear-bound, knew 
that the Instant they should begin to 
fuaki^^lhe slightest movement for 
putting to sea, Blackwood would te- 
legraph along his line, always skil- 
fully disposed and steady in spite 
©f all weathers, when to “ expect 
hfs evening prey-’* ^ 


/jliu/iinjot/. [Jtily, 

On the first of October, the report 
from Rear-Admiral Louis, eommaml- 
iiig the advanced Rijuadron olY Cadiz, 
made to Lord Kelson was, that thirty- 
four ships of the line, (eighteen 
French, and sixteen Spaidsli,) with 
four frigates and two brigs, were 
ready ft>r sea in the outer harbour; 
and on tlie next day, Blackwood sent 
Ills Lordship wor<l “ that within the 
hist few days there had been a great 
deal of bustle and inoveinenis in 
C^adiz ; every one capable of serving 
had been sent on board the ships, anil 
the French troops, disembarked on 
their arrival, had been reirnbarked.” 
hNeiy word of Lord Nelsoirs pos- 
sesses an undying interest; and tor 
that reason, as well as to shew, in 
the midst of all his coiitinueil anxiety 
lest the combined fleets might, by 
some unlinpjiy accident, escajie liim, 
tlie perfi ct trust be hail iu Black- 
wood's vigilance and skill, on which 
all depembMl, we ipiotetbe following 
original buters. \Mial a picture they 
give of the state of hi'^ iiiiml ! Fos- 
sessed, without one moment’s cessa- 
tion, with but mie desii e, one liope !— 
'That the enemy might come out, and 
meet annihilation — though we know 
that he had an as'-uraiiee Jje vvasliim- 
self to die ! 

J Ve/'>/7/, {)/ lnh> r I t 

i'tnt t Zy f'dsf hdffins. 

“ Mv Dkak Siu,- I have received 
from Rear-Admiral f.otiis your iti- 
formrition res[»er?iiig the intended 
movements of the iMiemy, which 
htrengthens my coiiviciioii that yi^u 
estimate as I do the impni tance of 
not letting these iMgiies esrape us 
without a fair light, which I ]>antfor 
]»y day and dream of by night. ! 
am momentarily e\pi*rting ttie. 
Pliiebe, Sii iu*-. Naiad, and Niger, from 
Cubi altar; twoot them shall be with 
you directly as I get bold of them; 
and if you meet them, and there is 
any way of sending infoi iiiarioii and 
tlourdespatelies from (fihralinr, ki^p 
Naiad and Fhiebe. Juno is a fixture 
between (,'ape Sjiartel and (Jibraltar ; 
Mars, (!o]oshijh, and Defence, will be, 
Htationed four leagues I'ast IVom the. 
fleet, and one of them advanced to 
the east tou^ards Cadiz, and as near 
as possilile, in the latitude. The 
fleet wil) be from jf> to IH blagues 
west of (Jadiz; therefore, if you throw 
a frigate west from you, most pro- 
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bably, in fine weatlier, we shall eom- Victory^ October Ofh^ 1805, f^a.m. 
iiiuiiicate daily. Jn fresh breezes Oadiz^ due past ten gncs. 

easterly, I shall work up for Cadiz, '‘Mvi>k\r Sir, — Many thanjcs for 

never geliint^ to northward of it; your letter of yesterday. Let ns have 
and in the event of hearing they are tln‘m out. Tlie Weazle, [ hope, has 
standing out of CJadiz, I shall earry join«*d. althouffh you don’t nierilion 
a press of sail to the souihwanl to- her. Keep ihe sehooner; she will 
wards (/ape Sparle) aiid Arraehe, so be u'iefiil in the ni«:ht close in shore ; 
that you w ill always know where to and as VWazle sails faster, you can 
iiiid me. J am wrilin" <»at retridar K«*nd her to me. with accounts wlien 
m^truetious for the tiitratea under yoi 4 can’t communicate l)y siirnals ; I 
V our orders, hut I am confidmit you shouhl never wish to be more than 
w ill not let, these gentry slip throuirh forty-eii/ht hours w ithout liearinj' 
our tin:ifers, and t»i<*n w'e shall ^ive fr<uii you. Hydra you can victual 
A tiood ac<‘4Hjnt of itiiMii, although and w^ater out of the otlit*r frigate**, 
they may be v«‘ry superior in nuir.- avIuj are all full. I here wer<‘ no ^et- 
bers. I'lu* Koval Soveriuiru and ters for you in the RovarSoverei"U ; 

I defiance wen* tt» sail after the U4tli. at least none came to tlin Victor}'. 

l>ell«*isle too, is or4len‘d h<*re. 1 send (‘ollincrwood has trot the paper of the 

}'ou two pap<*rs ; I sl<jh*. them for o.jd ; if h*^ has not lent it, 1 have ile- 

you. siied him to smid it to yon. Aj;a- 

“ Ever, iny dear Khn kwuiod, inemiion, Kelleish‘,aTid vei y ])roba‘ -Ij 

most taiihiully y<nir fi ieiid, L(»n<lon,are at*this iiioment on their 

( Si;^ned ) Ni.i.son ainl Jiito.NTf:.'’ passage; therelbre, if Mr Deeres^ 

means to come forth (it be wouhl 
“ Vii ior}!^ Orfdht r 1^0.5. take my aeltit f*, which I daresay he 
“My ]);.vk Sfk, — i ^(UhI Naia<l to w'otrt), he Innl better come out di- 
you, and w lil Plio h<* and W eazleas rc(*tl}'. I'hose who know more ot 
J can lay )ian<h^ upon iImuu. I am C'afliz than cither yr>u or 1 do, ‘^ay, 

: ralilitoi ^because n ,sjH»ws your that after those Li^vanteis, come Se- 
oul is in your luisiness) nnd ob- veial days of lim* weather, sca- 
li/ed by all your commiiiruaitions. breezes w'esterly, land wind at iiiylit ; 
i s(‘*» you to.d how mucfi my heart and that if the enemy are hound into 
sot <m yoltin^ al these follows, tin* .Mediterranean tljoy w oul«l come 
wliom 1 have hunted so loniT ; but out at niifht, which liiey have always 
don’t, my d(‘ar lilaok wo<»<l, he aiiory dtuie, plariinr friLoat<‘s on the Por- 
wilh anyone; it w'as <inly a laudable priisos and Diamond, and the Sh«»al 
anxiety in A<lmir:d Louis, and no- ot ('adi/, run to the soutli ward, and 
tliiiii^ Iilv4‘ i-omplaiiiinir. catch the sea-hr<*ezes at the month ot 

“ riie PortUiTm'rt* is a rojjue, but iln* (‘.ut, ami \>ush thl■ou^h whilst we 
I hav<*. desir«*d the bullfieks to be niiirht have J'lUle wiml in the (dbiipr. 
hought, and threatened him tin* next In short, watch all points, and all 
time. Di'fiaiict^ lias joined. Royal wimN aiK^ w'eatluus, lor 1 shall (b‘- 
Sovereiij^ii Im^s sitjiializetl. If th(*re pend upon y«m.* Rmnember mo t»> 
ar<! letters you shall have tliem ; but I'ajiel, Paiker, Miinday, and C aptaiu 
1 f»*ar tlu» ^•^^tle^ will ne\<*r beat up Provi so, ami, be* ass*iied, I am ev».*r, 
to you. 1 wish 1 may be abl«* to k<*ep “ And always yours, 

the l^ickb* with yon; she will be (Sitmed) “ Mi:nsoN ami. Rkonti." 
very handy to ])rolect your boats, ^scc. 

in the iii^iit. ^ October llV//, 

“lb*li«*ve me €»ver yours faithfully, “ < casf^ Rl UiKjutS.^ 

(Signed) “ Ni.i.son and Rhoxtu. Di:.\K Rlacivw ooi>, Keep 

rour tiVi‘ fi iirates, W eazb* and Pickle, 
“P.S. — Sir John Duckwortbrf’omes and let me* know every mov(*ment. 
out in the Lomion, Sir Robert Rar- “1 relv on y<ni, that wi‘ ouii’t miss 
low in Rarlieur, tvee Geo. Martin, jri^itiiur lioltl of them, and 1 will give 

v<»ry ill, but this is all — tlun efore you them such a sliaking as the/ never 

wiligiv4*due weight totherep4iru riie yet expeu ienced ; at least I will lay 
canal of St Pedro is a good specula- tlow'ii my life in the attempt- e are 

tion tor boats in the night.. Several a very powerful llet't, ami not to be. 

ships and brigs are coming from held cheap. Uiave told Paiker, and 
rariife.” • do you direr# nhips bringing inform- 
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ation of tlioir coining out, to fire 
guii8 ovt*ry lliivo iimiiitoa by the 
walcii, and in tiio night to fire oil' 
riK’ktMs, if ihi'y have them, from the 
mast head. 

1 ha\c nothing more to say, than 
1 hope ilH‘y will sail to-night. 

“ Ever yours, most faitlifully, 

(Signed) “ Nin.sojtf and Ekonte.” 

“ Virtory^ Ortoher I 4 //i, 1805 . 

“ I\Iy oivvu Sir, — I approve most 
highly t>f your care of the store-ship; 
hut if it slioiild so liappeu that you 
eouUl not spare a frigate for that 
senviee, th<‘ ship might be safely or- 
dtM’ed up to ihe fle(‘t. 'I'lie yard 
l>oat has not joined us — tlie swell has 
been prohahly too great — hut 1 would 
not reeommtMifl accounts of great 
coiisei[uence to ht* sent by them ; a 
wt)rds might he wroti? by tele- 
graph. Sir llichard Keats was cer- 
tainly in sight of tl^e French sipia- 
droii. I wish lie was stronger, hut 
I am sure lie will sptjil their cruizing. 

“ I hope we shall soon g(d our ('adi/ 
friends out, ami then we may (I 
hope) (ifiUer ourselves that some of 
them will cruize on (mr sidi* ; hut if 
they do not conn* forth soon, 1 shall 
tlieii ratlier incline to think they will 
detach sipiadrons ,* hut 1 trust either 
in the whole, or in ]»art, we shall 
get at them. 

“ 1 am confident in your look-out 
upon them. J t‘xpe/ t three stout 
fireships fiom England; then, with 
a good breeze, so that the guu-f>oatH 
cannot move, and yet not so much 
]>ul that a gig can with ease row out, 
I sliouhl liopH that at tlie least tlie 
gentry may he disturbed, ainl 1 
should not be surprised if Mr iM'ancis 
and his catamarans were sent, and 
(yolonel Congreve amUhis rockets — 
but all this- keep to yoiiisclf, lor ofli- 
cers will tnlk, ami tlnu't; is no ocxa- 
sioii for’pulliiig the enemy on their 
guard. When these arri' e., we will 
consult how to manage them, and I 
ahall litive the, tw^o bombs re^idy by 
that time. Ever, my dear sir, 1 am 
yours most f'Hithfiilly, 

( Signed) '‘Nni.8o\and Bkontk. 

iJo you send your letters — they 
shall be taken care of. Would you 
like them to go by Lisbon packet 
when 1 Bend mine ?’* 

At half-past nfn« oa the morning 


of tlie 10th, signal was made that 
the enemy wcu e coming out of port 
at three, “ that the enemy’s lleet was 
at sea;” ontiie ivoriiiiig of the. i?0th. 
Nelson was informed that “ nearly 
forty sail of sliips of war had been 
seen outside of ("adiz yestei<lay 
evening and towards the close of 
the day, anxious lest the enemy 
might endeavour to avoid a gmieial 
action by passing the stiaits into tlie 
Mediierranean (luring the nightjWliicii 
promised darkness and s(piails, he 
made the following telegraphic, sig- 
nal to iht' JCiiryaliis — “ J rely on you 
that I do not miss f/ir enemy,*' 

In conse<pienc(i ot that signal, aft(M‘ 
placing the frigates and other small 
V(‘ssi!ls iindiu* his onh*rs in the best 
position, Hlackvv^ood took his own 
station, during tlie night, not more 
tliaii half a gunsliot from tin* ship 
whit'h lie gu(»ssed was the one that 
bore tin* Admirars Hag; and on tlm 
I Util, and on the morning of tlii» 
day of the great hatth», he thus wroU* 
home : — 

“ What tldnk you, niyown dearc'st 
love? At this inointuit tlie enemy 
are coining out, and as if (leiermi- 
ned to have a fair figlil; all night they 
hav4* h(‘(»n making signals, and the 
morning sh(‘W(»d tliein to us getting 
under sail. 'They hav(* :t4 sail of 
tin* line, and five frigates, l.onl 
Nelson has hut ‘27 sail of tin* line 
with him ; tlie ri^si aie at (iihraU.ir, 
getting water. Nnt that In* Inis mn 
eiioimh to hrinu them to (’lost* ai-- 
tion; but / want him to havi* so 
many as to make this tin* most deci- 
sive battle that was ev(‘i’ fou:!h!, and 
which may bring us lasting |n»aee. 
and all its bles*^inus. W iihiri tun 
houiH, tliongb our fh‘(*t: was sivie<‘n 
leagues off; I have let Lord N. know 
of their coming out, and have fn-en 
enabled tc» s(‘inl a v<*ssel to (iihral- 
tar, which will Ining Admiral Louis 
and the, ships tln*i(*. At this mo- 
mmit fhappy sight!) we are wnh- 
iii four miles of the enemy, and 
talking to Lord N. by un»ans of Sir 
Jf. Pophaui’n signals, though s<» 
tant, hut reach(*d along by thi! rest 
of the frigaUis of the s(|ua(iroii. You 
sec, dearest, I have time, to write to 
you, and to assure you that to tlie 
latest moment of my lirealh, 1 shall 
ho as mticli attached to you as man 
can he. It is otld how 1 have been 
dreaming all night of carrying home 
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despatchoft. Cod send rno Ruch ^ood 
lurk ! Tho day in fiin^, and tho sight 
iiiMgiiihcrntly boaiitihil. 1 expcH’t 
>M*toro tills lioiir to-«norrou'' t<» rnrvy 
C<*iieral Deeres on l>o:ird the V’'ietory 
hi iny barge, wliieh I have just paint- 
ed nicely I'ur him. 

“ MoofJa*/ mornimjy ‘2 DY, 
The last *24 hours has been most 
nrixioiis wtirk tor me; but we have 
kept siglit (*t th(un, and at this ino- 
iiUMit befuirig up to eonie. lo action. 
Ijor<l X. 27 sail of the line. h’rench 
;M or ;U. 1 wish the six we havi* at 

(iibraliar were hwr<‘. My siirnal just 
iiuule on board tlie Vi<*iory ; 1 hopt‘, 
lo oi’d<*r iij(5 into a vacant liiie-ot- 
battleship. My deari'st <lear Harriet, 
your hush. Old will not disgrace* your 
love or name : if he dies, Jiis last 
Ineatli will la^ devotiMl to llie. deari*st 
best of wives. Take caie <if my 
boy ; make him a bf'iter iiuin than 
liis fatluu’. 

“ Most and ever airectioii«atelv, 
“ 11 . B.’” 

Lor<l N(‘1son calleil Blackwood on 
board tin* ^'i(4ory. He then informed 
him liiat he had iiitemhvl moving 
him fiom commanrl <if the lairyalus 
into the Ajax or l'liund<*rer, then 
without t’aptains, hut that, on i e- 
llection, he was c’<»in inc(‘d that 
JSlackwood would he of more essen- 
tial service in the command of tin* 
light sipiatiron. He had selected iiim 
for it“-lht‘ highest. ]naiof of conli- 
<lence that «*ouid liavt* la'cn siiewii. 
Ho vv admirahly lilackwmnl lia<l (hme 
his all-important and dilbcult tluty 
in watching the enemy, we Inn e seen ; 
and among tin* inanitold and iinmi- 
nent ])<'iils to vvliich llu* vic-torious 
fleet was exjiosed, through that tein- 
]>estuous \\(‘ather, in which so many 
of ilu* captured sliips jierisluul, tin* 
conduct of the I'ui yalus ])rov4*d that 
Xelson ind<*ed had known his man, 
and that his la'sonrces W4*re ecpial to 
all enH*rgcm*ics. lb* remained five 
hours and a half on hoard the. \'ic- 
lory, nor left it till tin* enemj’ had 
opened their fire, N4*lsoirs last words 
to him le‘ing, “ God bless you, Black- 
wood — I shall in'vc»r see y<ni inoia* !” 

The following letters sp*-ak ftir 
themselves, and sliew that the brave 
heart of liim who wrote tlieiii was 
the. seat of all nolile Bentiments, and 
of all tender affections* 


** The first hour since yesterday 
morning that I couhl call my ovvui, 
is now before me to be devi>u^d to 
iny d<*aresi wif<*, who, thank God, is 
not a iiu**hand out of p<ieKet. Aly 
heart is however H/uJ, my Harriet, 
aiul p<*iif*trated with the def'pest 
anguish and sol■rov\^ A vic*tory, and 
such a one as was ii<*v4*r hetcjre a- 
cliieved, took jihice yi'sterday in the 
e.outsf* <»f five hours ; but at sucii an 
expense, in the. U)ss of the most 
gallajitot men — tin* hi^t ami kindest 
<if tii4*nds, as rendiMs it to im* a 
victor}^ I C4iuld hiiiMlly .have ever 
wi''hi‘(f to witiii'ss on such teri«s. 
After pel ftn iiiii'g \v'opd(‘i's hy his 
noble example arui cooiness, Bord 
NeNon w'as vv'onmieii hy a l’'rencli 
Kharp-shoi»l<*r, ami <*\pircd in three 
lioiirs aft**r, hnundles^ly hi*loved,re- 
gia'iteil, ami hcmMir«*d. J’o any hiii. 
yonrs«*lf I wonlM not at such a mo- 
ment wiiu* \vli;»l 1 feel; hut you 
knew, and enter into mr immist 
tnind 1 do not lieviiatc? , to f>ay, 
that ill my life 1 never was so 
slmck*‘d, gii^.ved, or enriiidy over- 
<‘<»me, as upon my living to the 
\bcloiy, evmi l>i toM* tin* action was 
<»ver, to find oiii’ lieio in the giasj> of 
di‘aifi liis unlbrtiinaie (if*c«iranons 
of innumerahlc star'*, and his nn- 
lnnindi*d gallantry, caustnl liis ileiith. 
.\nd sui h ail .\dinii al has the con nil y 
lo'^t, anti evciy man anti tillit er **0 
goml, **0 kind, so con^iiici alea ti icml, 
as wasnt*\er etjuallt*d. ] thank (».kI 
he ii\t»ti to know that such a v iclttry, 
under ciu‘UMist;tm es di'^ativ aiita- 
geous, nt*\ er* vv as h**loi e at com]dish- 
ed. Ail setMin ti asii in^piictl hy one 
cteiiinon sentiment, to compier or 
tlie. 4 he t‘nciny,*to do them ju^lh t*, 
appearctl ini tess so. Tiiey awaiinl 
iheallatk of* tin* Di itish w iih cetil- 
in*ss, anti they fought in a way ih.ii 
must do tln*m inuieiir. ?Vs a spt*c- 
laior, vvhti saw all that w Tis ilone 
on both shies, I must (*\er tit> them 
tin* justice to say ilris. d’liey art*, 
litiwev^*j*, ht*<it, ami I tiust it Aiay he 
the means i>f hastening «‘n a jieace. 
Btuiaparti*, 1 liimly heheve, loict'ii 
them 10 sea to4ry his luck, and w h.it 
it might prticure ftir him. 'rin;v had 
• tlie lio\vt*r ol tin* ctunbiiieti f]t*t*r, anti 
1 hopt* it will ctuiviiite I'jnopt* at 
la I ge, that he has in»t vet learnt 
enough lo t*t>pe with tin* Ihiglish at 
Boa. ^No history can record hucIi a 
rilliaut and Complete victory. At 
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twolvo o’cliK’k yost(M*<la 5 Mt cominen- 
c<‘cl, an^l nl)<»ut. five ; Jeavin«f in 

<>nr liamU iiiii«‘tr«Mi sail of the line, 
onr of which afrerwar<ls blew up — 
the Achille, a Frent*h bliip. 'fhey were 
attaeked in a way no other Admiral 
ever Indore eoneeived an idea of, and 
e(|nally siirprisinl them. Lord N., 
thoiiij:h it was not his station, would 
lead, supported liy C^aptains Harvey 
and Freeinantle in 'IVmeraire and 
Neptune. He went into the vfcery 
thickest of it, was successfnl in liis 
tirst and jrr(»at ohjeet, and has left 
cause for every ui iii wJn» has a heart 
taftnd and a iiiind to retleet, never, 
never to fcru'^et him. I left off in my 
last, teliinir yon 1 was railed to obey 
t)ie siLTnal on hoard tlie V ictory, and 
ima<:iiied it was to lake the coniiiiand 
of on<‘ of the vacant liiie-of-battle 
•^diips. It was, howevtM-, only to talk 
ami <*Xj)lain to me wMiat he expected 
from the friifates jn and aft<‘r the 
action ; ^to thank me, which he did 
but too^ la\ishly, too kindly, for the 
service I bad allorded him, the intel- 
lij;en<*e ami look-out we had kept; 
and to tell rne, ii In? livf*d. In* should 
send me home witli the <ies]mtche'i. 
ll-ive 1 nor, therefore, Init too much 
eause to lament so consid<Taie, so 
kind a man V How entirely has he 
Hcti‘d u]i t() the Idler I send you, 
which I know you will kee[i and 
value, the, issue has pioved ; and 
li(»w i'!a<I I ai!j to J}o^s<•^s it 1 canm»t 
expr<*ss. I staid with him till the 
enemy commenced their tire on the. 
Victory. When he sent me away, 
lie s;ii<i at ]»artiinr, “ we should ini*et 
no more he rinule me witness his 
will ; and I left liim witli a heavy 
heart. I'he loss in the V ictory, and 
I htdieve in nearly all tlie ships, has 
been suflicient' to cowiince us the 
enemy have, learnt to iiirht better 
than ever4hey did ; and J hope it is 
not an* injustice to the secoml in 
command, who is now# on hoartl 
Eiiryalus, and who fought like a 
liercs that the fl4?et under ari^v oilier 
never could have performed what 
they did under Lord N. ; hut under 
hiTii it seemed like inspiration. To 
give you a i idea of tlie man and the 
hear£ he lia<l, the iast siciinl he made 
tvaa Huch as would immortalize his 
name. He saw ifu* e.iieiny were de- 
termined to see it out, and as if he 
had not already inspired every one 
with ardour and valcwr like himself. 


lie made tlie following general signal 
by Sir Flome Popham’s telegraph, 
viz. * England expects that every 
man will do his.duty.* This was of 
course conveyed by general signals 
from his ship ; and tlie alacrity with 
which the individual ships answered 
it, proved how entirely they entered 
into his feelings and wishes, VV'oiihl 
to (Jod he had lived to see his ]>rizes, 
and the admirals he has taken — three 
ill all, anti among tliem the French 
commander-in-chief. Admiral V'ille- 
neiive, aiul not Deeres, as I thought, 
1 am so depress(‘d Avilh both the 
public loss, and my own ]uivate loss 
ill sii4*h a frieiul, iliat really tin* vic- 
tory and all ilu* oilim* advantag4‘s 
are lost in tiie moiirnfiil chasm and 
4*aus4‘ f4>r S4»rr4nv in ilu* death 4»f this 
great and much lov4*4l luu'o. 1 can 
scaic4‘ly cia^dit lu^ is im rnoia*, ami 
tliat we havts in sight of tlu^ .Spanish 
sh4ir4*, so 4*4impl4*t4* and iiiiluon d-4if a 
victory. Ever since last 4‘V4'ning we 
liave had a most 4ireadful gal4‘ 4»f wiml, 
and it is with diniculty tlii* siiijis 
wlu) tow them k4‘4»p 4dF*‘h4)r4». Thr4M\ 
1 f4*ar, must l>4' lost, and with iIomu 
many hiinflr4»d souls e;u*h. What 
hoii*i4l scourg4*. is war ! I must now 
impart, niy <J4.»ar4*st Iif4», iny Jiop4*s 
and fhuihts as to 4iur soon iiKU'ting. 
Ibiuly, wli4>se grief and ch^spair f4)r 
th4‘ loss ot such a friend as Liird N. 
is 4pnie t4)ucliiiig, t4>ld me he should 
iiaine t4i L4)r4l ( UillingW4M)d tin* in- 
Tcuitioii of Lord N. t»» ‘^luid me Inum*; 
and jis tin* ai’enun*^ nuist g4> in a fasi. 
sailer ami stumg frigatt*, 1 hope I 
may he the* lucky man to i)4*ar Hardy 
company with ihe j4)yful tidings. 
Adinirai f ^>l]iijgwood, wlio has hoist- 
ed his flag luM’i* f<ir a w4‘4*k or so, his 
own sliip being dismasteil, is a re- 
siM ved, hut a phrasing, g4)4)d man ; 
ami as he fought likt* an angid, I lik4*. 
iiuich to hear as yet lu* has sai4l no- 
thing on ilu* Huhj4?ct; luit as Lord 
N.*h body is to he 4‘arri4*d to England, 
it must he in a safe sliip. I'lu^ W4>rk 
we have hefeire us, with siicli a dis- 
ahh'd fleet, and in such weather, is 
ii4> ti^ile. I h4>p4». it will meml, and 
that the sliips and prisoners may h 4 ^ 
ail saved ; hut at yireseiit most 
anxious is 4)iir situation. Since .Sa- 
turday 1 hav4j ii4»t funi my clotlu's 
off. 1 am tired t4i ch^ath, hut should 
liave 1)4,4*11 inisc'iahli* had any o])p4)r- 
lunity occurred and y4Ui had not 
hearvl. 
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“ Wednesday^ 23 1 /. 

** Laut nightaud this day, iiiydeareHt 
Harriet, has been trying to the whole 
fleet, but more so to the Admiral who 
has the charge. It Itfis blown a hur- 
ricane, but, strange to say, we have as 
ytst lost but one ship — one of our 
finest priises — La lledoubtable ; but 
which L feel the more, as so many 
poor souls were lost. But this is 
not all. Tlie remains of the French 
and Spanish fleet liave rallied, and 
are at this moment but a few miles 
from US — their object, <*f course, to 
recover some captured ships, or 
take some of the disabled English ; 
but they will be disappointed, for I 
think and lioj)e we sliall liave another 
toucli at them ere long. W'e are now 
lying between them and our ]>iizes, 
with t*leven complete line-obhattie 
ships, besides more ready to ctnne to 
us if we want them. The A<liniral 
is still on board my shi]) ; ami we 
are biiuiing the licet, \vlii(‘li, you 
will believe*, suits my taste, I'bo 
enemy app(*ar tti bare about thirteen 
hbi[)s and soim* frigates; tli**refon* I 
trust they nniy fall an easy prey, and 
the Aeiiiiiral has a stumg desiie; to 
put a linisln*!* to ilie aibtjr. My as- 
tonisliment is that they had e*.Vfr- 
lion enough to ctnne out again; it 
shews, however, they are no loiiL^er 
a navy to be. despise'd as we* iise‘el to 
elo, though I have always gi\ eij iliein 
more credit feir vigour and eieiermi- 
natieui than most otla rs. 1 triisi they 
may pe*r«evere, and we* sliall then 
ce>iivince Mr Bonaparte, that even 
with bis best dise-.i[»line, we can give 
tbiMii such ail overLhre)W as the an- 
nals eif bislory cainie>l produce. Le)i d 
(/. appeare'd deligbleel with Eurya- 
Jiis, anti will n«)l, 1 liopi*, leave iie*i', 
if another action t.ike.-^ place, where 
l»e will see so much he*ner what to 
do than if engaged himself. 

“ I'riday, 'loth. 

“ Melancholy are the acevnints 1 
hav’e this day to give of enir prizes. 
Since the night be*ftire lust, tin* gale* 
has continued with a Kteaeliness L 
never witnessed. All yesterday ami 
last night the majority e»f the English 
fleet have* been in the most peiilous 
stale ; our ships much crippled, with 
dismastetl prize*s in tow ; our crews 
tired out, and many thousand pri- 
soiiei's to guard ; all to be done with 
a gule uf wind blowing us right ou 


tlie •shore. How very unfortunate 
that after so signal, so unheard of a 
victory, we shall have none of the 
enemy’s ships to shew in England ! 
1 suppose that if two or three uf our 
prizes are saved, it will be the ut- 
most extent. Thank God, that al- 
most ail the very badly crippled 
English liave as yet kept off shore, 
though, if tin*, gale lasts, 1 cannot 
coiiceiv€* that they will be much 
longer able to preserve a distance. 
But Providence directs it all, and 
it is all for the best. The nit Ian - 
choly siifhts we experienced yes- 
terday of ships driven pn shoie, 
others burning, and the rest that v^e 
have been forc*ed to sink, (alter with- 
dravviijg many men as we could,) 
for fear i>f their again fallinginto tin* 
hamls of the enemy, caimul be de- 
scribed. (Jlosi* to the pint of C.uli', 
1 had to ( 11 ‘stioy the. Saniissima Ti L- 
nidada, Sj>ani>h» sliip of UK) gum-; 
the Sr Anne, a ship of the same 
ami class, w'as aUo destroyed. Ail 
this, my dealest Harriet, will make 
you sad as well as myself; but could 
you wiiiicss the errief ami anxiety of 
Admiral Coilii.g wood, ( who has done 
all that an admiral could do,) you 
would be veiy' d» eply a'.iccled. But 
we cannot Jielp it, ami still less a\eit 
tlie liaml of Providence, who in the 
first instance gave us so great a vic- 
tory. 'I’he enemy will, however, be 
iiineteeii ships mutus^ ami 1 do not 
think \\a* sliall be t>m‘,wiiich, after all, 
is womlertui ; though we sliould 
have hked, alter so many pc*rils, t > 
hove. siiewn in^)h\ England the fruits 
of our iabom.s. \\ hat is to become 
of our di^4ibh*d ships ( liav iiig no ]>oi t 
ill till* Mi‘i]iiei raiiean iicai t*r than 
?dnlta) 1 iviiow^ not; vvliicli Admiral 
Golliimw'ood ajipeais very much to 
feel, and lh»* i^mre so as he is iitiu* 
ainpianit(*d with the, Medit(*ri am-an. 
1 am Inippy that I have bi*en eiia- 
bleil to render liim any si*r\ice, ami 
liad be iio^ <*ome ou boaid here, 
even uiir own Hei*t nwglit not havi* 
been sieved. Iwoiu the tiisabJed stale 
of most ’of llie ships, lliey could not 
be cullecteil, so that we have be(‘n 
doing notliing else but running to all 
points, the ship covered with signals, 
.to try ami get llit‘m tog«*tber. afld olf 
from the shore, in whicli 1 Jmpe at 
last wo sliall sui’i’ced. 'I’ae fieiich 
coinmander-iu- chief Villeneuve is at 

tbU moment at wy clbva ' } be wutj 
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brought lutbor yesterday from 'one 
of our shipH; and I hope ami believe, 
from what transpired last night, that 
1 shall cany Idm and the two t>ther 
capti\<^ adtiiinds to Knglaiid. L bnd, 
liowever, that 1 am not to curry ('ap- 
'tain Hardy with Admiral (^oiling- 
wood's public letter. 'J’hat is to be 
despatched the moment some re- 
ports are <‘ollect.ed from oiir ships. 
The despair and astonishment of 
Admiral Villeneuve at so many ha- 
ving fallei», cannot i‘sisi]y be concei- 
ved. Dear must Ijtird Nelson’s me- 
mory ever be to all. llis place as 
an Admit at canmtt, in my opinion, 
ewu* be lilled up. Hitherto my head 
fi'om employnuMit has been in mjcIi 
a gale ol wind, that I have not been 
able to devote a thought almost to 
the loss (»f such a friend. On the 
day <d‘ action, he ual only gave me 
the command t>f all tlie frigates for 
the purpose, of as'^i^ting disabled 
ships; hut lie also .ga\(» me a lati- 
tude seldom or ever tiiven, — that 
of makbig tiny use I ]ih»ased <if his 
name in ordering any of the stern- 
most lirn‘-of-h?4tile ships, to do what 
stru<*k me as hc^t. J wi' li to (iod he 
had yielded to my entr«'aties to <*ome 
on boai<l iny ship. We might ail, 
then, liavt* [M’«*'<c’rved ( vain thought ! ) 
the kindest of ft lends, and the c<iuii- 
try the giu'atest Admiral ever was; 
but lie wnidd not listen ti> it, and I 
did not take mv leave of liizn till the 
sliot were Hung and over the 

I'jctory 

Villeneuve says be never saw' any 
thing like the iiresisiihle lire of our 
ships; but tliat of the Vi<-tory, su]>- 
j)orted by Ne])tune atid 'I'emeraire, 
was what he eon Id not have, foriiiefl 
any pidgment of; but f <lid whafl 
coiihl to rendm* him and Ids sliips 
fill the service bi niy« [xiwm- dur- 
ing the heat of the action. 1 went 
down among them all, and took the 
Royal Smreieiiin iti tovv', vvhiidi eii- 
abletl him to keep liis brnadsith* on 
tlic* enemy; alhof this without fuing 
a shoffiorii iOuryalus, whi^li was 
difficult to prevent, but, had I per- 
mitted if, I could not have pei formed 
the si^tvice. Rut whe.n 1 remember 
liciw many are the gallant instanrea 
of heroism performed by many of 
the fleet, whitdi eannot all he noticed, 
how little ought I to expect to see my 
name in his letter I Tlierefore, if lie 
doos not do 1 assure you 1 shall 


feel satished with Ins private acknow- 
ledgments, which have been most 
gratifying. In the performance of 
this service we were fortunate ; for 
though the rigging and sails wm’o 
danuiged, 1 did not lose a man. Lord 
(’ollingwood told me last night he 
was thinking to send me home ; 
and if I go I shall have to carry tlio 
thr€*e Admirals, hh vvidl as the body 
of ])oor Lord Nelson, at vvluise fu- 
neral, ])lease (tod, 1 shall oiler iiiy 
services as a sincere mourner. 

“ Safunidity tZli/Zi, 

^^4'hegal(M*ontinnes with avioliiiico 
which alarms me for the safety of 
some of our disa1>]<‘d shij>s. 1 never 
saw” such bad vv'ealher in these 
Southern latitinb's : and how it will 
distress (Uillingw'ood to relaU; the 
inelaiudioly tale of the lo»-s c»f onr 
p> izei^, possibly that of soiin* of our 
own crippled ship^ ! llis Inn d, indetxl, 
llnit so splendid, so nrihi‘:ird-ot a v ir- 
lory should have been aiumded wiMi 
so dreadiul a stroki‘ to ns as well as 
to thi» (Miemy : many thousands of 
wliom, I may say, peiislied by lire 
ami water. I’Jie Jh( kle schcM»tier is 
this moment going to Lnglaiid witli 
th(» ])iil>Iic ilespatches, or as voor) as 
we can get a lM>at on Ixaud, lor it 
3'et blt>\vs a hurricane; it will i-arry 
back the iliiplicatcH, as well a*' the 
c.’jptive Adiiiirals, the tro])hieK, i<ir. 

I dc» not sfnid you t]jf» t \v o leiiej s 
of Lord Nelson 1 iriUMid#-d, Ini fe.ar 
lhiH,ve'*«el might be taken ; but I \\ ill 
traiweribe one ol tijem. !N>or dear 
ilbfatefi man, not to hav(» lived hoig 
enough to see the fruits ot h»s noble 
4 xei turns ! Thinigli, since he was tt» 
di4* of J)is wound, it is beitcn thai it 
took placf' ])re\ ious tiAthe loss <d his 
]uizes. No man i*v(»r die<l more 
gloriouslv', or more siiitunely regret 
led. iie was ihi* bravest, most ge- 
nerous, kiiidf^st f/f men I” 

Rlackwood’.s stnviees vver»‘ not 
forgotten by (htUiiigwood iti his let- 
ter, but mentioned in that simph* 
stylo so chaiactei istir. of that good 
and great m/:n. “The ILi} al Sove- 
reign Imving lost her masts, f‘X<'ept- 
iiig the, tolteritig ioreinast, 1 called 
the KiiryfiliiH to me, while tin* ficiion 
3 'et coritifiiied, which sliip lying with- 
in liall, made my siguials, a Mcrvico 
which (’apfaiii Jilackwood perform- 
ed wilirgrent attention. After the 
action I Hliified my flag to her, that 
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I iniglit more easily rommuriicate 
iijy orders, and towed the Uoyal So- 
vereign out to eastward*” Sfj ^atis- 
iied was lie with tlie exc rtioits of 
every onc5 on boaid the Jhiiyalus — 
and all can conceive the didiciilry of a 
frigate towing u ship of three decks 
dismasted iu action, ami all the 
while repeating the admiral's signals 
whih? her own crew were forhitldeii 
to lire — that he promoted J/ieiite- 
iiaiit Quash (since dead as post-ca])- 
taiii),and two nn<lshipnien to be lieu- 
tenants, i\lr B.iillii', and lliat excel- 
lent oirurer, imw CJupUiiii Hei rules 
llobinson. In a letter to Bhu'kwood 
liiinself, the Admiral im>st warmly ac- 
Knowledgeil his ohiitfationa. “ \N hat- 
(‘tei* 1 i tmid say of y<Hi, or your ser- 
\ ir«‘s, and tin? heneht I receiveil from 
them, was well deserved, for in the 
inti irate situation of t)uv alVairs, and 
anxious time I had when in tlie Ivu- 
r\alus, 1 recei\ed iVom you an aid 
vvhirh is not often to he obtaiiJt*d, 
and 1 (‘(insider it a ]iai t, a niateiial 
part of Hi}' good fortuin', lliat I eni- 
haiked in your ship.” Nelson, as all 
ihe world knows, with Ids dying 
tvords, had r( (pi(‘st(*d that, after the 
in*tinii, the ile4‘r might he bi ought to 
anchor; hut it was uidscrsally ad- 
mitted by the servira^ tlnit, in such 
'W'eatlnu-, that w'as iinpossibli* ; and 
1 hat C'ollingw'ood did all tliat Nelson 
liunself could lone done, h;«d he 
survixed tin* great bailie. Blackwood 
Irrouglit to l aiglaml despatches irom 
( oil mg wood, (with \'ill(‘ucuse and 
rviaj<»mlie on boai d, ) in wldcli th<»Ad- 
ndial again (*\j>iessed, “ Ids high ob- 
ligations to that odiciM’ tor bis zeal 
c.nil ;n‘ti\ity and,gr4*at as;^i^tallce 
iumI at the (lanM al of iMiglaiid’s great- 
est li4*ro, \vht»n*so many In'roes “did 
ceb*bi al(» his obse4|ideH,” and a grate- 
tiii eoiintry bathed bis bier in t 4 *ars, 
in* was train-bearer to Sir Peter Par- 
ker, tin* chief mnui'in*!'. 

in tlie tmsuing year, I bis rank 
not p(*rmiiting him to continue in the 
command of a frigate. — tin* nanieR 
ol tli(^ Brilliant, tin' Pmudop**, and 
the hhiryaliis, will In* for ever tiienio- 
i;:hh* — he wuis iiominnt(*d by •Lord 
Barham to coriitiiand the Ajax, of 
guns, in the MediterVaiieHii, 
und(*r th(» orders of Lord (kdling- 
w-ood, and joined his Lordsldp oft* 
Oadiz, on the aiinivcrsarv of the 
battle of Trafalgar. Eariy in the 
follow^n^ ycaj, tlio Ajax was to form 


omf of a squadron under Sir John 
Dij(’k worth, on tlie expedition up the 
Dardanelles against Ckmstanimople ; 
but at tin; mouth of the Straits, du- 
ring thenight of the 14th of February, 
she was found to l>€> on fir4», and in a 
short time lamentably perished witli 
half l)(ir cr(iw. It appeared, tin a 
court of enquiry, that the lire brok(3 
out in the hr(^a(l-i ooin, both the pur- 
ser's steward and Ids mate baling 
be(*u in a state of intoxicat'on : and 
it is rn*edless to add, “ that it was 
proved Indore tin? court, that every 
posf^ible precaution liad been taken 
bidoie the lire was disco.i ei cd, and 
after it e\ery possible exei lion u*g[*d 
by C aptain iilackwocnj and bis oili- 
cersfor tJie ]H'<*h(‘rvaiioi] ol tin* ship,” 
a judi^iiKUit aft<»i wards cori'«»hfn ated 
by a ( 'oiirt- Alai lial, before \\ iiorn 
they wo‘re fully and lionourably ac- 
quitted. 

• 

Hoynl (wrnriff\o(^‘ tf. ft JJnrthnitVc,^. 

“ I't In itnrtf 1 7, I Mt7. 

“ Yoi a husband, my be!o\;ed Har- 
riet, is sab*, but Ajax is no inori*. 
Al4*ian(‘lM)Iy nnd wi(*tclu'd as you 
may suppose 1 am at such a lo^s in 
al! w nys. and on tin.' exe of such a 
s4*r\ic(‘, having to lam(*iit »‘lu(» men, 
many of my liest ofli( 4*r*i, and kuiu* 
of my liuest \ ouirii'sfiu***, it is yet 
soiiK' consolation to t(*cd how’ happy 
the communicaison of my s;d(*»y will 
iiiak(* 111 }" deal cst wife and liicuds; 
and wa re it not for that, and 
thank (M)d,the fullest means locleac 
my charmuer, w]jich,as far as a ('ourt 
<*f I*di(juiiy could do, has Ineii idVect- 
cd ; and that -my evi^tem (* is neces- 
sary to the liappiuess of so dear and 
cUcciionale. a \\i!(*, nntl to tiir snp- 
pdit of my family, sticli a nd'-toiimn* 
as 1 hiiie (*x]H*i ienced }eav< s lift i* 
relish for life, A after 1 t inu’ 
incrcifuny spared with oPhm*-*, 

anti nnmutilated, as well ‘as the 1 1 »- 
ctilleciion, that lr*d the ciiiiT tu-ciii- 
red iht* niir^it befon*, when it blew a 
gall*, not a soul could 'bai ^* C‘-cMp» d, 
it is ali^vf>*^t unirratelul to that Dn iue 
l*roviden(‘e who ]>rotecti*d us to c\- 
presR such a fe4*iii»g. But, in spi; • 
of all tin* fortiindi* and ci>uiage 1 
thivught I posse*-scd, mduippy am k 
•when I think that I h.‘i\e losr so 
many good ufticers, and men and 
boys, W'itli <»very thing w (* had on 
board; yet the consolation I shall 
derive from the possession of so 
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ailectionate and good a wiles with 
the sight of my children, must be 
my sheet-auchor. After niy duty is 
oveis and my trial ended, though 
broke down in spirits and nearly 
ruined in fortune, 1 shall iiy with 
<u)iifidetice to you. But this is ex- 
traneous. I must now relate the me- 
lancholy exit of the Ajax, a ship so 
noble — that I had prided myself so 
much in the coiiiniund of — that 1 had 
taken such anxious pains in prepa- 
ring for the service before us, and 
which I vainly hoped to derive cre- 
dit from ; wlieu 1 recall all this, and 
tin*, loss of so many fine, brave fel- 
lowwJ, I am nearly tininanned by b<»r- 
row. On tlie night of tiie 14tli Fe- 
bruary, at nine o'clock, she was burnt 
in the most extraortiinury rapid way 
that 1 believe was ever witnessed — an 
event dreadful in all its consequen- 
ces to the service we are u|)oii; 
though 1 will clearly iprove beUne a 
(yourt, (were they even my enemies, 
they must acknowledge,) no ca|>tain 
ever did more by Jus care and ar- 
rangements to obviate sucli a caia- 
mity than L did. Every body did what 
tliey could to save the ship when on 
lire, nor did 1 desert her liil the 
ilames almost touched me. Fioin the 
various precautions 1 had always ta- 
ken, and dreading such an tjv cut vviili 
horror, I considered it as impurnsibh*. 
Fioai the moment of ularm, exarily 
at nine o’clock, when all (-<*ntineis 
ami those on watcli excepUMi ; were 
id bed, till she was in Haines honi the 
ijiciin to the niizeu rigging, wails and 
ail, did not exceed iweniy minutes, 
"L'aking men out of sound sleep to 
face lire, (of which saijors have irreat- 
<>r horror than most othei>, and with 
reason,) close to the’inagazine, which 
every instant 1 expecU'd to exj)iode 
— the liamuiocky all k elow whit Ii 
were fuel — my hurpri‘*(! is that even 
for a few minutes it could he stilled, 
so as to aQord some sort ot arrange- 
ment for esc.ape, and for* the boats 
of the squadron to coriie to us, many 
of which, tlmiigh near, Wi*re j^lVaid to 
approach us, whilst hohm* did won- 
ders. The night was fortunately 
moderate, or all must )iave ptu'ished. 
Ill this we have indeed cause to he 
grateAil to Providence ; yal 1 cannot 
help lamenting so many line fellows, 
cm the eve of such a service, who 
had BO ably seconded all my iTibrts, 
should so untimely cut oil*. It 


proves the ways of Piovi<lenee me 
indeed inscrutable. To lose a ship 
in action is what we must all con- 
template as possible, but by tire ! 
To that I can naver reconcile my 
mind. To-morrow, if the present 
wind holds, tlie squadron, in which 
my poor fellows are divided, pro- 
ceed up to Constantinople; anil 
when we see what can he eirecte<i 
there, we are to proceed on our w.iy 
to Lord (voliiiigwood, oirC'adiz, to In- 
tried. The opinion of the Court id 
Enquiry, which 1 enclose, will shi-w 
y€>u from whence th*^ lire issued ; 
and had it not been for a ermd ie- 
Htriction of Lord ColJingwood’s to Sir 
J. Duckworth, and which all feid i.s 
most hard and oppressive, from iIk' 
highest to the lowest, it would liave 
sat yesterday. If I can gel it copied 
in time, it shall go to-night hy Mr W. 
P«ile, who goes with Mr Arhulhncl’"< 
despatches, and has promised tt) see. 
you. 

“ I dr(*ad to rjake out the list of 
those lost ; at lint hea<l of which is 
poor Sil)tlii>rpe, of whom, poor fel- 
low, as vv'«‘ both jumped overboard, I 
look ieavi*, and begged ln‘ vvi>nld 
keep as niNir to me as he c*ouhi ; but, 
from the momiuit he ioucli4‘d i' • 
water, 1 nev(*r saw him more. 
many of tin*ir fritmds I must n‘ipu‘-l 
ytni will liiid proper m**ans to eoii\ t \ 
tills most meiain holy inteliignoci* ; 1 
am really uniMpial to it. The pi'upit-’-, 
prize-money, us well as yoiin;. ' :ers* 
allowances, I had on htjard to ]»:»>', as 
money is not to l>i* got hut at if i t*;. I 
loss her(». Much lias been lo-t to the 
l*]nifhsh Factory at ( hmstant iiiople 
which vve had received that moi iiimr, 
with one of the meridiaiits, Mr Pirk- 
Cling. At the first aKirm of lirt*, 1 
made tht? necess«jiry signal f«>r imme- 
diate assistance, ami heal liMpiarieis; 
on which the [leoph? llcw to llndr 
quarters, ami an ocean of water was 
soon turned in; hut helore 1 i-otild 
reach the bread-room, wheie the 
origin lay, it had gainetlsuch lo at], we 
were all obliged to retreat. 1 (oriu- 
nately, however, succeiMhil in di own- 
ingthf:niagazine, and aijutherat tmnpt 
was made, till the men fell wdili the 
buckets in their hands. My next 
elfort was to stille it to gain lime to 
escape and get the. boats out; hut 
before 1 could reacli the quai t^o -deck 
the IhunCs burst out ol thi» hatch way, 
1 titeicfore found all uttempu to gel 
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boats lioistcd oat iiseloss, and I 
desired all about me (ivlioiii 1 could 
only feel in the smoke, and not see) 
t4> save themselves the best way they 
could, when all pushed for the head 
of thesliip, wJiicIi, belli" to windward, 
was safest. Aware that cuioliiess was 
the best nutans of preserving my 
own lift*, us well as that of not hurry- 
ing men ovcrboar<l who could not 
swim, 1 stood on the gangway, till 
th(! crowd was out of thti way, and 
«;\'horted every one to keep by the 
ship till the last moment, that boats 
might ha\e time- to eom(‘. This 1 
believe liad a very desirable eflVet, 
and 1 then walketf to the forecastle, 
alwa 3 's kcejiing an c} !! on tlie pro- 
gress of the dame ; but in going for- 
waril, ainl not seeing inj' v/a v, down 
! iVll into tin* jiiaiii deck ; even 
ul. vvhie.i peiiod 1 ije\er gave up llie 
idea <d' i>idng s;r> e<l ; slrengtli and 
anivily rescued me from a situation 
mo-'t horrid, as suHocated ])eopli‘ 
lav' all around. 1 soon gaini’tl the 
forecastb*, when* 1 stood (’or soirn* 
Hme, till forc<*d farther forward. 
lliTc, wlieu on the bowspiif, all was 
dreadful as is jm^sibh* tf» he lani- 
ceivi'd; the erics of ilie peoph*, in- 
creus(‘d by the [irogress of liie tiia*, 
particular] V' amonir those' tiiat could 
m>t swim, cnaiioL he descrilnM], 

‘‘ 1 now got oil the, sprilsail janf, 
dt'tcrmimnl to wait iher**- till tin? la^^l 
ijniimmt; hut soon it IxManne t«>o 
lu*av\', ainl 1 saw w<‘ iiiumI all go in 
die water togetln»r, wdiich wouKl liave 
]»een cevtaiii ile^'itriiction ; adiled to 
\\ hit h, e\ <*i y body bi'c.mic ciumormes 
that 1 should a.\a* myself, riiendore, 
jift(‘r :i f»*w minutiNs’inore, oterboanl 
1 w'ent, wifli a lic;art as luucli devo.. 
ted to so dear a w ife, as e\er man's 
wa-s and w ith the fullest sense of all 
]ii‘r execJlent and siijierior good 
ijualiiit's, tiasting myself to Provi- 
iMici*. I neM'i* thought 1 shi)ii1d be 
lo>it. I had bi*en in the \vator 

about half an hour, looking at my uu- 
forlunati* ship, 1 fell in with an oar 
from wdiieh some, poor fellow' had 
b(‘(*ii parted ; I clung to it, anil though 
muidi (‘xliausted, nut dismayed in nij' 
hopes of snfi»ty ; my heart and head 
always turned to embracing j'ou 
again, and wdiicli I am persuaded 
aidi'd in su\>porting m}’^'elf, In 
.'iboiit a <|uarli*r of an iioiir m«n* I 
fell in wii!i one of tlie Canopus’ 
boats, with Maekworth, and many 
V'OL. XXMV. NO. cc;x. 


others; they pulled me in with 
dilTicuIty, and after a long row, wliich 
was worse from being so chilled in 
the w^ater with a cold north-east 
wind, that, having escaped one death, 
all thought 1 liad found another. 

“ The kind assistance I found 
oil board Sir Thomas Louis’ ship, 
wliere 1 was laid in liot blankets, 
I'xc. restored me, aidiappj" and bro- 
ken-hearted as iiinu can be. 1 know 
not to say with any certainty when 
I shall return home. \Ve have 
yet to get up to Constantinople, 
aftei wards execute our business 
there ; then make a ]>assage 
Malta, (iibraltfir, olT ('aiii;!, where 
tin* ( ’ourt-xMartial must 'take place, 
and then to ibigland u'heii an op- 
portijTiiU' oll’<‘rs. Amidst all my dis- 
tresses, it wdll be gratifying to you 
to bear liow kind)}' — 1 may say% bow 
alleetionatel y 1 liaye In^en treated by 
ever}' one, each trying wdio could 
b(^ of most smwie*?.' — Capel, Legge, 
^lowdnay, Sir Sidru*}* SiniLli, Bowles, 
Dunn, and, tlieu"b last, not *]east. 
Sir dohri Duckworth, whose con- 
sideration and solicitude, for a 
mail of liis years, is si»jgular. Jla- 
\ ii;g only a >}jii i and ihuuiel waist- 
coat on W'lien I jnmjied ov<*r, you 
will conceive 1 liave occasion to 
li'\y eonlributions ; and I am now 
rigged out in a most extraordinary 
way.” 

The piivate loss sustained by 
C’aptain Blackwood w'as neces'sari- 
ly M iy gnat; his riches lai' in ho- 
nours, m-t ill wuiidly wealth; and 
lie fell lor bis lainliy, as some allect- 
ing expicssieus in bis leUcis, coui- 
inuiiicuting int(*liii:ema* of the dire 
disaster, suiViciiUiii}' shew ; hut his 
groal«‘sl giii‘t was for the death of 
so many of his^ofdceFs and crew; 
for tiio b)ss sustained by the stpiad- 
ron, about to enter on a perilous 
service, in the di'siruclion of ,oije. of 
its finest ship'i; for that ship herself, 
his own Ajax, so nobly olVicered and 
manned, in the bighesi state of order 
and discipfiiie, and in w hich he had 
lioped to gain new' laurels. “ Cer- 
tainly if any olVicer had a just cause 
to lament the loss iif his sliip, it is 
myself. So line n shiji — in so go'od 
state for any ser\ i(‘e — a crew' 1 liad 
lieeii taking such ]>nins to form — with 
udicers sccvioding and ('ulciiog into 
iny vicwvs — and cm ilu* cwc’ of so 
singular, and 1 so glorious a 
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service. It is li»r<l to bear— it is 
heart- breiikiui^ iiMit'ed !’* In another 
letter lie says — ‘'How shall I e\ er 
be able to get the better oHt ? When 
I recolloft how many gallant ollicers 
ami moil, as well us the hoys I had 
under me, were all liurritMl in so 
dreadful a way into eternity I Itiy 
heart bleeds too for Sir John Duck- 
worth, who at such u moment must 
have felt miicli for the loss of such a 
sliip. TiCt me strive to console my- 
self with the retlectioii of having 
done iny duty before and after tlie 
event, and trust to Providence for 
«some relief. Your letters, picture, 
papers, were all in an instant consu- 
med. Tiiaukfiil am 1 to the Almiglity 
for giving me strength and coolness 
in such an hour of trial. Had it not 
been for the. fond and anxious re<*ol- 
Icctions I had of my family, the mt- 
Bery my deatli wculd cause them, as 
well as a wish to rescin; my cliarac- 
ter from the imputation of iieG|<‘et in 
any ^hape, I declare to f iod f felt to 
care little- whi'ther 1 was ^aved or 
not. That which my lu'urt clings to 
is a siglit yet of you and my cliiJflreu, 
from which I look lor more relied’ 
tJian from any other source.” '! 
same spirit breathes tlirouirh all Ins 
letters relative, to the iindarKdioly 
e\ent. “ 1 am sure when I recollect 
the heav}' gale that bh'W tin* pre<*e- 
<iii]g nitiht, we (*aiinot be sui'bciently' 
tliankful to Protideiu'e that tln^ lire* 
happened wlnm it did, cKe a soul 
could not liavc been saved. I trust 
you have not neglected to write to 
the friciiids of the. following people : 
Sibthorpe’s — IMr Owen, the snrg<*ori, 
whose wife liyes at. (Janterbury — 
Lewis, Lor<l SidmouthV protegee — 
• Manners’jTighe's, Keene’s and Whal- 
ley’s — some bf ivhftm, jioor fellows, 
were takim np with life in theiri, ]>iit, 
from the extreme coI<l, <Iied in the 
boat's ‘hefor *5 tln^yr could reacli the 
ships. You are the oAly soul I have 
put pen to paper to ; nor do 1 think 
my spirits will be equ^k to it for 
Bome tjrne to come. 1 lhe^efore hope 
you have written to my motlier, bro- 
ther, Stevenson, .and Lady Dallas, 
w^iich 1 think are all. God bh»ss 
you — farewell.” And again, In 

a few months I trust 1 shall again 
press my wife and babes in my 
arras, and though a poor, melan- 
clioly, heart-broken husband, I feel 
1 shall be welcolne to tpy Harriet, 


cheered, and made as much of 
as if fortune had smiled upon me, 
and sent me home wdth wealth ami 
honours. All, that I have to console 
me is a dear aflectionate wife, and 
that, though unfortunate, I am not 
disgraced.” 

All the letters written by Cyapiain 
Hlackwood, to those dearest to him 
at home, giving an account of his 
disaster and escape, were detained at 
]\bi!ta, where he found them lying, 
after the expedition, and he was 
liiinself the bearer of them to ICng- 
laiid. The g<*neral reports in hhig- 
land were tliat he had been b)st ; 
but Lady Hlackwood was relie\i*d 
from her liorrid fears by kind letters 
from Sir x\lc‘xandt*r Ball and Com- 
missioner Lobb, who liad most con- 
siderately written to say, that they 
lirul heard from Jier husband, after 
the accidi'ut. 

The ollicers and crew of ilu^ iiii- 
fortun.ate Ajax were distributed 
througli the sipiaclron, and -Black- 
wood went on hoard tin' llag sliip, 
the. Royal (h'orge, as a volunteer. 
He <les< ribes in aiiimat(>d language 
tiK' passing of thestjuadron between 
the forts of Ahydos and Si'stos* 
“ Her(‘ was ilie trial ; and although 
the guns were admirably manag(*d, 
though lliey had a long time to pre- 
]>ar<^ anti erect hatteiies in all diree- 
titiiis, and had tlie assistance- tit one 
line-of-batth* sliip, four frigate^, and 
three corvettes, in all eiidii moored 
iniiiie, t*ons(Mju<*ntly as good, if not 
better than batou ies, we passt'd tlie 
wliole with 1 rilling loss, and in two 
hours linnit and lilewut) all the ships; 
their batteries wore much iiijun'd, 
and the 'I'mks Himv in all direc- 
tions.” To elVe(‘t the burning of the 
ships after their lire was stopped, 
the .-fjnadron anchored, ami Black- 
wood was sent to assist, winch he 
did in liis usual style. On the morn- 
ing sjf the 21st, the sipiadron wc-rc 
ali iiihigh s[)irits, for, as only half an 
hour had been allowed the Sultan to 
decide what answer lie should give 
td the Admirars letter, a part of the 
ships were g<iUirig under sail, in 
lhc 3 event of any hesitation on Ins 
part, to set ships, arsenal, and city on 
lire. In Blackwood’s opinion, and 
there was nom; Ixitter — so far 
much had been done, for which Sir 
John Duckworth deserves all ho- 
nour; liis decision and promptitude 
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have been very great ; and Ids efforts, 
contrary to the anticipations of many, 
have been crowned with complete 
success.” Nor did •ho, and the 
other ablest oflicers in the stiuadron, 
even after the state of affairs began 
to look Jess promising, soon cease to 
hope, or rather to believe, that the 
Turks w'ould give up possession of 
their ships, as a guarantee for tlie ful- 
filment of the treaty. Such a treaty, 
which would at least liave. pr(»vent- 
ed tJiem from falling into thci hands 
of the French, if thereafter they 
might have had influence to cause 
another rupture •with England, 
would, ho rightly llmught, bo fully 
as honourahio, and perhaps more 
beneficial to our interest in the end, 
than the destruction of their capital, 
which Avould ha\o made the Turkish 
nation to a man our omunies for e\ <‘r. 
This is not the place to enter into any 
dis(‘ussion on l)ie conduct of tlie Go- 
vernment regarding lliat (‘Xjiedition. 
Suffice it to say, that confident as all 
the* officers of the s<piadrori were of 
being able to treat witii the 'l^irks, 
their liopes wen* complete! y baillcd ; 
for tlio crafty barbarians threw off 
ihe mask \vli(‘u tliere was no liinger 
necti to W(»ar it, and set the Jbitisli 
ships at defiance. Tll<^ policy of the 
Poj te had bt'cii to gain time to 
move tiieir (n\n slops up tin* Bos- 
phorus, and to fortify C/onstantino- 
pie. At Jirst, cfuifideiit tlie British 
could not pa^s the Dardanelle forts, 
tliey ha<l not put the city into a state 
jit for di*fence ; but on scudng their 
mistake, t]n*y set to work with sur- 
prising energy, and unluckily the 
anchorage tak(*n up i>y the sfpja<lnin 
was too distant to eiialde Duckworth 
to stop th(*ir operations, 'fliey not 
only dc*ceivc*d the A<lmiral, but by 
some of lludr representations Sir 
Sydney Smith himself, and all the 
bhiglish nn‘rchants and interpreters. 
It is easy to find fault after the event; 
but we believe it is now tlie o])iiiion 
of the best-iiifonuedotlic.ersiu tin* na- 
val service, that Sir John Duckwor^i, 
fairly judged, did bis duty. The 
expedition tvas not strong enough to 
overcome by terror or coidlict such a 
pow’^er, assisted as it Avas by France, 
To effect such a purpose, altogether 
iiiadetpiale were eiglit sail of tlie Jiue, 
two frigates, and two bomb vessels, 
without any additional troops, provi- 
sions, or ordnance stores, not iso 


much as a single transport. The squa- 
dron was now seen by all to be placed 
in a position of imminent peril. The 
enemy were repairing and strerigtli- 
ening tlie Dardanelles ; their fleet, 
W'hicli had goiif3 only a lew miles up 
the Bosphorus, to the amount of 
thirteen line-of-battle ships, a dozen 
frigates, and itminnerable iire-ships, 
threatened to make an attack the 
first wind ; and on tlie 1st of iMarch, 
the Admiral, shut up in a sea out of 
wdiich he would have had to tiuht 
his way throiiGrh diliiculties daily be- 
coming more i'ormidable,det('i mined, 
as the wind w’as favourable, Jto pu<h* 
out, and to turn tin* war into a block- 
ade on the oiUsidi? of tlie Dardan- 
elles. The expedition, toIia\ehad 
any c hance iwcn, much less a cer- 
tainty of ^-iiiccess, should ]ia\e con- 
sisted of at least fifteen sail of tlie 
line, tmi frigates, ins many bombs, 
and as niBii}^ brig^ and iire-sljips, 
with iroop^’, a train of ariil- 

lery, and store- -»hips. Snclif w'e 
know, w^as the opinion at tin? time 
of tlie most intellii/ent ottirers of the 
navy and arm}’ ; and Blackwood, 
wlio was th(*r(‘, not to <*en''nr(* the 
])Uins of ernnnmt, i>ut to hc-Ip to 
c»\ecut(* t/iem, W'liat(‘vrr liiey mi:jht 
bi% -chew’s in Jiis letiers tliat lu* felt, 
as one lirax i? man inn.^t ever do for 
anoiher, for iiis fr^dlaut but unsuc- 
cessful commander. As di/bciihies 
and dangers kept daily "atinu ing and 
darkening all around, “ 1 endeavour,” 
says he, “ to hide my own wnUch- 
t'diiess, (for the loss of tlie Ajax,) 
and to give tlie Admiral eiervaid 
and support I can; and Chid knows 
be xvant'i it, tor m^ver was there, 
a more pcnplexiiig, nrduoiis, or 
doubtful expedition talvcn in Jiand.” 
And lie afterwards writes, “ Sir 
John DiK'kw'orth, poor nian^ is al- 
most broken- lieartt'd ; be has, bow'- 
(*ver, acted for the best, and \lid as 
inucli, situatt^rl as wo are, as man 
could do.” And again, when the 
squadron •>ind repassed tlie forts, 
and was l 3 'ing at the* mouth of the 
Dardanelles, lie says, “ Vou may 
beliete*, Sir John Duckw’orth, as an 
unfortunate Admiral, is as low’ iOm 
p<7§sil>le. Nv> blame, however, erm 
ill my opinion be attaedied to him ; 
he lias done as much as any mail 
could do with 80 iuferior a lorce.” 
These opinions Reserve being re- 
corded, injustice to Sir John Duck* 
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worth, and in honour of Sir Henry 
Blackwood, whose generous spirit 
was grieved at the iiine to see the 
uieiilal snlVerings of his comtnaiid- 
er, and ever afterwards was forward 
to vindicate his character and con- 
duct; disdaining to confound bad for- 
tune with ill-desert, or failure with 
disgrace ; and shewing that the brave 
may derive, from the sympathy of tlie 
brave, an assurance that never shall 
the names of those men who have 
dune their duty, as Duckworth did, 
be sulYered, in adversity, to feel the 
breath of dishonour, 
o The Admiral, in his despatclies.did 
justice to the zealous services of the 
voluiit(*cr. “To Captain Blackwood, 
who, after the unfortunate loss of the 
Ajax, volunteereil to serve in the 
Royal George, great praise is due for 
bis able assistance in regulating the 
lire of the niiddle and lower decks ; 
and when tlie llpyal George anchor- 
ed, he most readily ott’ereri service to 
coiiyey a message to the Endymiou 
of great moment, her pilot having 
refused to take cliargo of the ship. 
From thence lie gave his assistance 
to arrange the landing of the tr<»ops 
from the sixty-four, and setting lier 
on lire. ludcM'd, whercj active service 
was to be pei formed, there it was 
Ills anxious desire to be ])lat*ed. His 
oiiicers, too, retpiested to serve iu 
llie scpiadron ; and their services, in 
passijjg tlie Dardanelles, met with 
iny aiiprobation.” 

In -May, (Captain Blackwood ar- 
lived at the Admiralty with accounts 
of tin? failure Ind’ore (,’onstaiitinople, 
and after declining Iiord Mulgrave’s 
olfer to jill the siUiation of Pay 
Commissioner* at tin? Aavy Board, 
liis Lordship gave him tlie command 
of the VVaii^'iite, o)» 74 guns. It was 
not to be thought that tlie active 
BerviefB of so <listirigiiished an olli- 
cer'werc to he lost lo ids country, 
because of Ids own iifisfortune ; aiid 
cheered by tluj approliation his con- 
dirct Jiad received, and \^y prospects 
again brightening befofe him, he 
sailed for the North Sea, where he 
served under Admiral Macnamara 
Rfis.selJ, Lord Gardner, and Sir 
iCichard Strachan, until the hegi ti- 
lling of 1809 ; then under Lord Gam- 
bier, ill the Channtd Plect, until 
the beginning of Novcndier, when 
be sailed, under Sir Samuel Hood’s 
erderp, tojoin L<fld CoMingwcod ui 


the Mediterranean. There he con- 
tinued to serve, after his Lordship’s 
death, under Sir Charles Cyotton ; 
and in July, 1-SlO, liad an affair with 
six sail of French line-of-battle slops, 
and several frigates, in which hedis- 
})layed all his wonted skill and valour. 
A continiinnce of strong gales from 
the north- w est had blown tlie main 
body of the licet oil’ tlie lilockade of 
Toulon, but the port was watched 
by Blackwood in the Warspite, 
liaving with him C'orupievor 74, 
Ca]>tain i'cllowcs, Ajax 74, C’aptaiu 
Otway, bhiryaliis 70, Captain G.ll. L. 
Diindas, and Sheer water brig, ('ap- 
tain Sibly. Six sail of the line, one a 
three-dec'ker, and live two-deckers, 
and four frigates, under a \'ice-ad- 
mlral, eann? out, it would appear, to 
release a French frigate and her con- 
voy at Bandol, and tin* hairy al us and 
Sheerwatm* were in danger of being 
taken; wlioii the I'higlisli Commo- 
dore, having brought to in line of 
battle, rescued Ids frigate and brig 
from 1x4 ow the t'liemy’s guns. 
Tiie Ajax enirogixl h(*r namesake in 
the Frencli line, and exchanged with 
her several broadsiiles ; tlie War- 
spite and (.’oiitjueror lil\(‘\\ is(? opeiicxl 
their lire ; and tlx* small s<[U{nlron 
shevv'ed surli a bearing and such an 
aspect as overau’cd the enemy, who 
decliiuxl any c ontinued and closer 
eoniHct,and returned to tlieir anclior- 
age ill the road. Sir Charles Cot- 
ton conveyed to the Commodore* his 
admiration of the gallantry and 
steadiness of the ships undi*r liis or- 
•ders and lliengh an oilieer in tlx* 
Freix‘h deet in Ti>tdoii, wJio no doubt 
l«*lt nithc'r son* on siicli a diseomli- 
tun*, in a letter l« Uie Monitcoir, ri- 
diruled tlie id(‘a of tliree i'nglivsh 
Heveiity-fours fighting six Fn'iich 
ships, one a three- decker, and attrihu- 
ted tlieir n?turn to light and bailling 
winds, yet under so skilful a com- 
inamh*!' as Blackw ood, and with such 
captains, we do not see any reason 
for doubting that the English scpia- 
flron looked very formidahle, or 
that, liad the French Rear-Admiral 
not conducted himself with consider- 
able caution, some ncridmt might 
have occurred to one or two of his 
shins, such, ])erhaps, as being cut ofl' 
and captured, which lie prevented 
by ’cJTecting, iioiwuthbtanding tlx? 
light and bailling vvindn, a seasonable 
rctui u to his JtiJcJtcnige, “ From ihv 
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determined conductor the squadron 
you did me the honour to place un- 
der my command/* said Blackwood 
in Ids letter to Sir C. C.V;ttoii, “ 1 arn 
fully persuadcMl, had life ambition of 
tlic enemy permitted him to make a 
bolder attack, the result would Jiavc 
been still more favourable to his 
IMajesty’s ariOvS.” James, in his ex- 
cellent Naval History, calls this “a 
boast, from physical causes almost 
impossible to be realized/* and re- 
grets it bad been iiia<le by an ollic'er 
who liad “ already so uriefpii vocally 
distinguished himself.” Nor do we 
blame him for expressing his opi- 
nion, wliile we think it entirely mis- 
taken. To us tlie words hr? (juotes 
seem no boast nt all, but an opinion 
juslitied by the behaviour of tiie ene- 
my, and by Blackwood’s <*onfi<leiice 
ill Ills own skill and sijuadron. Had 
the S(pia(bons met, so tliat the ad- 
verse ships laideac b other on board, a 
triumidi by tlie Ibiglisb irdght indeed 
“ have bemi from jiliysical causes al- 
most impossible to be. rc’alized but 
Blackwood would hav<5 fought after 
another fashion; and ‘‘ ])!iysical cau- 
ses” produce extraordinary elVt‘Cts 
at sea uiuhu' tlie guidance t)f nauti- 
cal skill, as a Spanish ll(*et was made 
to fei*l when they in<‘t with nobh* 
Jervis ofi’ ('ape St A’iiicent. It is 
the duty of all coninianders to com- 
mend the coinluct of their oHicers 
ami ineu when they deser\e it, and 
BUu'kwood said iieitlier more nor 
less tlian Sir Horatio N(*lson himself 
might have said had he Iummi the 
commodore. James says, “ tliat it 
was not many w(»eks afterwards 
ere a mon^ dei ideri disjilay of Bri- 
tish valour occurred olV the ])(»rt of 
Toulon.” A strong French squa- 
dron had worked <mt in tin* hope 
of capturing the British IS gun brig- 
sloop Pliiloinel, Captain (juion ; and 
that brig being in <langer of cajuiiie, 
the Rtqiiilse, 7-1, (’aptaiii Joliii Halli- 
day, gallaiuly bore up, and opened 
so heavy and well-directed Ji fire 
iipt>u tin* tlireo headmost heavy fri- 
gates, that in the course of a (piaster 
of an hotir, they wore and joined the 
liue-of-battle ships, several of which 
were also by tliis time far advanced 
in the chase. It was, in good truth, 
noble behaviour in Ilalliday; and 
(biioii, in a spirit of honourable 
gratitude/* telegraplied tlie Repulse, 
You Rr.ruLsKp the enemy aud no- 


bly saved us ; grant im pernn-sion 
to return thanks.” At this time, tbi^ 
blockading British fleet ^vas out of 
sight to leeward, all but tlie War- 
spite, and the Alcestc frigate, Cap- 
tain JMaxw(*ll. “ Captains Black- 
wood and Maxwt‘ll, and their re- 
spective ollicers and companions,’* 
says James well, “ must Jiave felt 
their hearts bound with delight at 
siicli a spectacle.” 'rh(‘y mu>t — 
they were just the very men to ex- 
ult ill such licroiMn \ hut the ef- 
fects of the lire of the. Repul-e 
afford the best justiiication, if it 
needed any, of the expression fouiul 
fault with in JBack wood’s account of • 
tills afiaii* with perliap-,. tJu* self- 
same sfjuadron. For what if the 
Warspite, ai;d Compicror, or Ajax, 
and the Alc(*ste frigate, had joined 
the Repiil>e after she had silenced 
ami lieuUui olV, in a (piarttu* of an 
hour, three liea\y^ Freiicli frigates, 
so that Black woodJs squadron )jad 
been of the same stiength a« on tin* 
former oeca'^ion — what, in the*otii- 
iiioii of ?ilr James, would hau* Inqi- 
pem*d Iheitc' Would JBackwood, as 
the mendacious writ(‘r in the .’Sloni- 
t(*ur suit! he formerly diil, fnivt run 
ftiraff Y He would inn e citlut led, or 
wail<‘d for the attack ol Oie lueiich 
squadron ; and laid it (‘\en coiisir-led 
of six sail of the line, and among 
tliem one three-diu-ker and two ^ t’s, 
can there he a doubt “ that tin* re- 
sult would have been still more ho- 
nourable to ids Majesty's arms 
AVe have thought il right tlius to no- 
tice the eiilicisin made by Air .lames 
on Ca]>tain Blackwood'a Utter; Ue- 
catise no olUcer in the navy wa> le.-s 
given, (Mther hi writing oi- s])eaking, 
to “ lioast” than he; and thU is seen 
in his sinqi'ie ai'counts of the variens 
anions and aQTus inVUich he was 
engaged, now laid before the public 
in ibis inniioir. 

Sir Cb.arU's Cotton b^ing- super- 
seded ill the Chief coinmaml by Lord 
Lxmoutb, Captain Hhu'*kwood coii- 
liiiued tn •serve under tliat iildstii- 
ous Admiral, until Maj', 181’J, when 
he returned to Fnglaml for the re- 
pair of the ship. He then joined Sir 
William Young on the blocKiali; ot 
life Scheldt, and in a few imiiitlis was 
moved to the Channel fleet, umler 
Lord Keith, in which he served in 
the blockades of Brest ami Koelilort 
until November^ 18 1 3, wheu he re- 
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signed tlio command of ihe Warspite, 
having lield it for six active years. 

In all/’ s;j_vs tlie gallant ollicer, in 
a letter we liave seen, written l>y liiin 
at that time, and narrating with the 
utinc»st simplicity some of the chief 
incidents in liis career, “ witli the ex- 
ception of ten months at the peace 
of Amiens, on active service, witli- 
out any bhnnisli to my public or pri- 
vate 4*haracter, and under some of 
our most disiingiiished commanders, 
of tbirty-two years and eight months, 
in the course of which 1 was eiigagetl 
either as lieutenant or (’aptaiii^ in 
some of the ino^t celehrated actions 
ill hotli wars." 

Jh? now enjoyed uninterruptedly 
for about six years that domestic 
Iiappiin‘ss which was I'vcr dearest to 
bis heart; and in 1811, by bis Iloyal 
Iligbiiess tile Duke of (Uareiiee, was 
made Captain ot llie Fleet, lie was 
appointed to bridg o\er tin* crowned 
heads troni Fr.iv ce to this eouiitry ; 
and at the Naval Review at Jbirts- 
inouth,bis skili'ul ci raiigtuiients were 
the atlmiration of all who tvitne‘-sed 
tliat magiiiricenl Npeetat le, and for 
thtun he received public thanks. Dn 
this oia asioii li<‘ was created a ba- 
roind, and promotml to the rank of 
Rear- Admiral. He atlendi'd liivS 
Royal lligliness on the giatifying 
servne ol‘ convening ba«‘k the 
of France, and the members 
of that Royal House, to Ids do- 
minion?^; anrl wa.-^ aft<'r\vards ap- 
];oiiited one of the new order of 
naval uide-dc-camps to the Prince 
Regent; ainl in 1818, (Irooin of the 
(diarnber, to which siiualion lie was 
r 4 »appointed “non after tlie accesbiou 
of William the .i’uurtli. Idie Duke 
of Cdarence had for many years lio- 
noured him^ with his kindest n*. 
gard ; and our Sailor King well 
knew tj^e great loss tin* service huh- 
tained on his death, and graciously 
sougfif to soothe the sorrow^ of ln*r 
wJio survives him, by a eommuni- 
calioTi expressive of sympathy ami 
condolence. In lSIf>, tlir Henry 
was appointed coinrriander-in-chief 
of the naval forces in the East In- 
dies, and on his way out in the Le- 
ander,l)ad nearly sulfe red shipwreck, 
off Madeira, in Fuuchai Road. W ith 
Captain Richardson, a cool and 
skilful officer, he sjioko but for a 
niomeat, at a time the Leandcr was 
in immin^at peril i'f drifting on the 


rocks ; and orders, as we liave heard, 
liaving been given, in the confidence 
of their united judgment, to wear, 
as the only cliaiice of saving the 
ship, it wafcj' successfully effected, 
but with so little room to spare, 

that a biscuit might liiive been 
tbrowui oil board from tlie cliffs.” 
Sir Henry used to say, that in all his 
dangers he had never so utterly given 
up hope in Ids heart as on that oc- 
casion. In <*oiisr([uence of the new 
arrangement at the Admiralty, that 
(’ommodores should ])erforiii the 
duties of ( kiniinander-iii-chief. Sir 
Henry was recallcul before the ex- 
piration of Ids command ; but Ids iiii- 
tavourable opinion of that regulation, 
and the soundness of the r4*asons on 
which lie formed it, were afti*rw^ards 
justified by tin* inu’essity which the 
Covernmeiit were uiubu* of ridurn- 
ing to the formc'r system, and again 
st*nding out an Admiral to that sta- 
tion. in 1.SJ:7, Sir Henry was raised 
by Ids Royal llighness tin* Duke of 
C’!arem*e, then Eonl UiLdi Admiral, 
to the (‘ominand at (’hatham, wldi h 
apiMiinlimuit lie n'tained for tin* 
U'^Uid pel iod of three yerii H. During 
that pen iod, at his siiiig**stion, vve* be- 
lieve, look ])la('e the lOxjierimental 
Cruise of a sijiiadroii, c‘onsi>.iing of 
the Prince Rcirontaiid Pritamda, lirst- 
rnte^, P**arl, l^ylades, and Orestes, 
sloops. It was ciiielly for tiie purjiose 
of aHC<‘rtaiidng the comparative ad- 
vantages of round and square stertis ; 
mid Sir Henry, who was Idmself in 
the Prince Rf*gent, vv'as Idgidy satis- 
fied with the (pjalilies of that ship, 
and e‘^pecially with her faeiiili(*s for 
iighting her stefu guns on each oi 
Jier deck?4. Always alive to the in- 
teiests of tin*, servic'e, lie direeted 
mucli of his attiuilion to vvliat he etm- 
sid rtul an improvement on tin* round 
st<*ru that had been introduced by 
the zealous Sir 'Fhoinas Sepj.ings, 
and have heard, though not on 
assurefl authority, tliat some of Ids 
suggestions vvene afterwards a<iopt- 
edVbut vve l)(*li(*ve that the ideas of 
the present Surveyor of the Kavy, a 
mail of original genius, and comphae 
skill ill i)Huti(‘al affairs, as exempli- 
fied in the constriictioii of that noble 
frigate the Vernon, the Snake, and 
other fine ships and brigs, have b€M»n 
approved of by the majority of the 
best judges in the profession. 

So tdgfi an opinion did ^ho people 
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at Chatham form of Sir Henry’s cha- 
racter, that shortly after the com- 
mand was up, a strong rcMjuest was 
made to him, that he would stand 
for the representation fif tlie town ; 
but he prudently declined embroil- 
ing himself in any such contest ; for 
though a man of too decided a cha- 
racter not to have his own opinions 
on politics, lie iiad all his life long 
Kept aloof from the violence of par- 
ly. At sea and on shore his duties 
to his country liad been nobly dis- 
charged ill a noble sea-vice ; and far 
happier would lie have been, to the 
last, under any Ministry, any Go- 
vernment, any (Constitution, settled, 
reformed, or revolutionized, on 
board a iliree-de<*ker to prove his 
patriotism, and let his country’s 
enemies hear the best elo([uenc€‘ of 
her naval heroes, “the thunder from 
our native oak.” Sir liiuiry, there- 
fore r<‘tired, alas! but for a ]>rief tinn*, 
into tlie trantjuilliiy of private life. 
Anxious and earnest as e\ er to benefit 
the service, he took a warm interest 
in the JNiual School (for tiie sons 
of naval onieers ), about tliat time 
established, to wliicJi Dr Bell liad 
made a munificent donation, aiul 
which was to be conducted on the 
principles of the iMadras system, 
Fo 3- its advancement, his exertions 
were indefatigable ; lie was elected 
President of the C-^omraittee for a 
year, deriving all assistance from the 
biisiness-taleiits of that able oili- 
cer, Captain jMacoiiochie, then, we 
believe. Secretary; and lie had the 
gratilicatioii of finding that the un- 
dertaking met with great public en- 
couragiMiieiit, wbh*h, we devoutly 
tvusf, tvill endure. In tlie full vigour 
of life — for in his Hixty-secoiul year 
be seemed as strong as in tlie prime 
of manhood — after a short illness, ho 
died of iyplius fever on tlie 17ih of 
l)ecemb(*r, at Ballyliedy, count)" <»f 
Down, the seat of his eldest brother, 
l4ord DulVeriii and ('l-auboyeT <ir 
IJeiiry left a tvidow, three sons, and 
a daughter. The eldest son — the 
present Sir Henry, is a Post ('a]Uain 
in the Navy, the second, Arthur, 
is in the Colonial Office, and tlie 
third, Francis, is a (’omniander in 
the, Navy, and on his way out, in 
the Hyacinth 20 gun ship, to tin' 
l*2ast India Station. 

It would b(5 presumptuous in us 
to attempt to draw the professional 
character of Sir Henry Blackwood; 


but we are entitled to give expres- 
sion to those sentiments of respect 
and admiration with wliich it is re- 
garded by all tvJio know any thing of 
the lieroic exploits, in their day, of 
British seamen. His exploits speak 
for themselves, even in this humble 
record ; and the long series of ser- 
vices, ill which he took always an 
active and often a most distinguished 
part, prove, far beyond any needless 
panogyric, of ours, Ijis zeal and en- 
thusiasm, bis skill and valour. Never 
\v"as man mf>re devoted to the pro- 
fession he adorned, more eager to 
lly, in the cause of his country, to 
encounter any danger in any clime 
nobly despising ease, and willing, 
without any \aiii regrefs, to part 
with tho.-^e blessings of domestic life, 
whicli by nature he was so warmly 
disposed to enjoy and impart, and 
whicj) Pro\idfmce had granted him 
to his heart’s ful,* content, at tue 
call of duty, niul under tlie ins]»ira- 
tion of patriotism and lionour. From 
bo 3 diood he was ambitious to rijse by 
his own inerits, and all life long he 
souglit not tin* “ bauble,” but the 
jew<*l “ n*putation, even in tlie can- 
non’s mouth.” His conduct, on all oc- 
casions, was eminently disringuisJied 
by inomptitude and decision; nor 
did it e\er, in a .single instance, 
border upon rashness", being ever 
under llie control of a spirit cool 
ill the nii<lst of dangers, and un- 
der tlie guidance of a mind confident 
ill its own resources, because 
liiurougMy accomplished in the art 
of nasal warfare. As a seaman, in- 
dee<i, lie was admitted to stand se- 
<‘<ukI to none ; and whether in frigate 
or liiie-of-baitle ^hip, briiiginL'* the 
enelny to action, of threatening of- 
fensive moveiiieiils when obliged by 
overwhelming •superfority of force 
to guard his .Majesty’s vessels from 
capture, his mameiivres wer^ such as 
to bailie or coiifouiid.and someiimes, 
where failure would have been no 
dssgj aee, to command silccess. It was 
the S4*ienjilir style in which he fOuglit 
his actions that gave him su higli a 
phu*e in the profession, as innch as 
liir, ilariiig valour; and the vessels 
In* coiviinaruled were pei teet imulels 
fbr that order and discipline wjiieh 
were not meant to please flie eye 
men*ly. 

•* On some culm liay. 

In sunshine saving far away,” 
though ij^vcM-y thing about them wn^t 
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beautiful, but always in powerful 
preparation for the hour wlieii the 
order mii^lit he t^iveii to clear for 
battle. Like all lirst-rate oflirers, he 
was a strict disciplinarian; he ruled 
both by fear and love, in such 
service equally salutary ; and the con- 
duct of his officers and crew never 
failed to prove tlieir prid<' and trust 
in their commander, lie rejoiced to 
encourage merit in allduLli and low; 
and few oificevs of his standing in the 
service, and possessing little inter- 
est but such as ap])ertained to their 
own charactiU's, were e\er more 
instrumental in advancing tlie deser- 
ving than Sir lleiny Blackwood. No- 
thing could danij> Ids yeal in the 
cause of those whom lie ])efVieiided ; 
peixjual iriconvenienc(‘, trouble, and 
labour were then to liim all plea.- 
sant ; atnl h<* never rested till he had 
put them, if possihh*, in the path of 
promotion, letting them feel, by (‘X- 
ample as well as^prec(‘pt, that there 
was ilien hut one sure, way to gain 
it, “Jo do their duty.’^ The same 
virtues wliich shone so hriglitly in 
his ])rofession, adorned and endear- 
ed his charatJttM- in private life. High- 
spirited, and serwitively alive to the 
minutest point of Jnnionr, his gotnl 
name Iu5 guar<l<»d without an or ef- 
fort; always digiiified in his self- 
resp«»ct, but never overbeaiing; in- 
capable of barbourinir reseniment, 
even to those who jniglil Inne inju- 
red him, and of sut-li a fi/i giving 
disposition, tliat in th(»e cases lui 
never felt at ease till amiiy was ic- 
stored, and all ofienci* forgotten. 
Good-nature was indeed wiili liirn a 
virtue; andofa eheeiful andsaiiguim^ 
temper, he delighted to look to the 
future in the sun'shine of liope, in»r 
ever gave way long to (Icspoiidemw, 
even under his severest trials. J'here 
was no sfdfihhiiess in his nature; and 
far abovt? jealousy and envy, Ji(5 was 
proud*Ui see rising in the service all 
who had illustrated it hy their re- 
nown. I’iiough never rich, he was 
most generous — too geiieropy indeed 


ever to become rich ; but, while not 
neglectful of the interests of his 
family, he seemed to believe — nor 
will the belief be vain — that viitiie 
and lionour are beyon<l all other the 
best means of advancement in life, 
and that the sons of a man who had 
well served Ids country, may hop(‘, 
hy emulating tlicir father’s exani- 
])le, one day to gain their father’s 
rank, and perhaps even to achi(‘ve 
some jsovtiou of their father’s fame. 
His manners were as delightful as 
his character was estimable, simple 
and uripret4*ii(ling, but elegant and 
grac4‘ful, such as bespoki* and be- 
came his birth and Ilnur charm 
was incn'ased by a fiin* (*()unt<*- 
nance, full of animation, and a p«*r- 
son singularly baridsoine, and tlion.gb 
not above the middle size, indi- 
cating lliat sircuigth and activity to 
wliich, under lVo\ idmice, he inoi’i* 
than owed l»is life, 'i'cnderly 

alive to the. f(»elingH and <lnties of all 
life’s relations, ln‘ soneht his own 
happiness in that of thosc^ he lov (mI ; a 
good son,a g(jod linsband, a good l.i- 
tlnu’, anda good friend. 4 houuli iin- 
ostenlatious in his religious duiies, it 
is not tt> b(^ thouglil that he wh<» l.iilji- 
lually felt “ in the midst of lilt' we 
aii*, in death,” had not a soul solemnly 
aliv(‘ to religion. In that lie hut rt'- 
sembled all the rest of his country’s 
greatest lu'i oes. Nor r.»n \\ c b ar 
that W4i shall he hiainc'd h v any, e\ en 
by tlmse lu) v/(*re near<‘st and <l<*ai - 
e.^t to him, for meiili{'ning Immc'. liiat, 
after bis lieatij, a inanusciijir wuh 
found, cnmlainin^r extracts fnnii tlie 
Biijle, (‘spi’cially snilahl" for tin* de- 
\otioii;.l (‘xeiciscn <>f one u liosc* lot 
had lain ainoiii; p»erpcUial ilangcrs, 
and prayers, “ acdompanii'd With 
heart-confessions,” to tln» \eiy hi-t 
affeetingly ])i*o\inu* to one sad survi- 
vor, how Immiily and penitent iaily 
that heart was disposed towards 
the God whose guotlness guards 
tliein ‘ tliat go clown to the s«*a 
in ships, tljat <lo husiness in great 
waterd.” 
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Tiir second period of the life of 
this inenionible man, commencing 
with his a(*c(»ptaiice of efbee, and 
eiMling with his ahjiiralioii of the 
Wing party, al)Ounded in tlie most 
striking political cliangt*. Tlic Hri- 
lish f'ahinct was in a perpetual slate 
of convulsion. Ministers shifted their 
])lac.es, ami soiiiethnes tlieii* piin- 
ciples,likethest*eiiesof a[>antoiiiitne. 
The “ King’s Fn(mds, the LandcMl lii- 
ItMCSt, UTid the Allies of th<^ People,” 
were alternately uppermost and 
plunged into Iht* lowest depths of 
political disorace. Tiie wheel of 
])Ower wesin a perpetJial ^^ hi^•l. Put 
the world, loo, was in a constant 
state of changt'. America Jiad Imisted 
the standard of ci\il war, and it was 
rapidly ans\v'('red by a siiriial iV(»rii 
Fran<*e. Ihjglaiid was half revolu- 
tionized, and might have rivalled 
b'lanct* iu min, but for tin* ]>row<‘ss 
of one man. Lhiexamplcd ability, 
sustaini'd by integrity beyond all 
spot, and patriotism e<|U!d to all sa- 
critice, coustitutcMl Pitt tin' national 
leader; and thougli he did not live 
to see tb(‘ liiumph of bis efibits, he 
proved irre^i^lihly, that if tfie J5ri- 
tish tmpire was to be preserved, it 
lnu'^t Ije by his right hand. 

We have? s(*(*n Burke rising by 
|•a])id steps to the summit of parlia- 
immtary fame, 'rhore lie stood lix- 
ed- jSotbiiig could shake tlie supre- 
macy founded upon his own great 
pow(‘rs. bad attained an e<|u:\l 

eminenee of popularity. Jbit here 
be was to siifler the natural fluctua- 
tions of ail element, to wlucli the 
waves and the winds are constancy. 
He bad becui thing uj) by ])opular 
caprice to the height of papular con- 
fidence, and was now to be flung 
down by the mere action of the 
surge. The people of Bristol, cla- 
mouring for the rights and \vn*oiigs of 
America, became suddenly indignant 
at finding their representative sup- 
porting the same princijilos in thi» 
cause^ of Ireland. Thci injuries of 
men iti open rebellion against their 
country, awoke all their sympathies; 
the benefits of their fellow-subjects 
on the other side th'e Irish .Channel, 
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roused all their rcsentinent. ^ To 
please both was clearly impossible. 
Buike, ata later [leriod of his career, 
would have scorm;d to please either. 
Blithe was still young in politics; 
his nature was gemu*ou.> and patii- 
otic ; his spii'it was ccuiternpluous of 
self ; he tiiok the side <d' justice and 
Ins country ; ami iu that hour last 
himself forever out of the leprcsmi- 
lative glories of Bri-toh He Vas 
cijually unlucky in botli in^tam es. 
Ireland, buoyed up with extravagant 
boj^e, pronounced the man all but a 
traitor, who adti^'cd model atloii. 
Bri:^tol brandeil liim a-^ renegiidc ; 
ami under the “ pitili * lu lling 
storm” of iab!)le obloquy, he slowl}' 
learned the gr^aic^t, yet the tanliest 
talent of public life, llie Jirrnm ss, 
lliat, scorning llie vokilile dmi i*roili- 
gate breath of party, draws 
iiient, its reason, and its revvaidi, from 
its own bosom. 

Once in e\eiy half ('(‘ntury, tin* 
populace of Img-Iand <!i-'Cover that 
tln»y are the most agi:ri' U*d body 
under the stats. All the old institu- 
tions of tin* land are found to be ut- 
leily wortjdess ; (duirrh ami Stati* 
equally demand a iiniveisal cliange ; 
the political butti\ sscs which have 
supported our fretslom for ceniiii h»a, 
aie seen, by ibe su'ldeii di • i‘ei nineiit 
of the labble, to be co!i-tiueled on 
false principles; the safeguauls for 
whicli tlie ablest men ot Kngland 
•slruggbnf and died, are declared by 
every fabricator of paragra])bs in a 
newspaper, to be*tricks on popular 
credulity ; allepiriiice to Kings, re- 
vercMici* to tlie Churclii*aml hononr 
to society, are ridiculed as.lhe ex[ilo- 
ded discovery of times when the hu- 
man undeVhiandiiig was still in its 
infancy; and with thepopulitce for tlie 
philoSopliers, ami their harangm'rs 
for the legislators, the new course ot 
illumination begins ami ^ uil'i. In the 
year 177t>, Bristol had made tlie dis- 
covery, whi»*!i she lias reiien*ed since 
in even a more oxprcssiu* sliape, 
that the law of tin* inultiuide was 
entitled to be the law ot the land. 
Burke received sullicient intiiiiatioii, 
that any dtubt upon this subject 
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must bo his overtlirow. Ilis party 
in the House wore probably alarmed 
at the loss of so ])owoitul a rhain- 
pion ; and for the ti\ i<lont purpose of 
retrieviniJ^ liis posiiioii, and retaining 
his seal, lu* wa‘s urged lo bis faiiiouM 
motion oii “ I'b'oiioniii'al lietorin.” 
Tl»e name has sim*(‘ become so ob- 
noxious as a cover for every bazanl, 
to be purchased by every illll'^ion, 
that its simple ado]>tion may seem 
a stain upon the memory (d* a great 
man. Hut it is to be remembered 
that party has its bondatie not the 
less severe that its li'in^r?^ invir'ihly 
work their way into the miiuh Kc- 
fom was es;5entifil as a ]K'puhir 
bribe, ihit ih.t‘ violence which re- 
forms by ic'uiijir down, and the co- 
vetousness wlii(‘ji puriiiesl-'y rapim% 
were ecpially alien to tin' mind of 
this great leader. In dt*chu‘inii‘ change 
necessary, In' stopped at tin' ]>orird 
of the ('onslitutioii ; hi* did not ven- 
ture to lay a fui'n.T u;)on the sjniiu*, 
which fco many tiioii-nnds of the 
Kchool gf ;a \voh!< 1 hav e 

been rejoiced to roh ; and Ica\ing ii 
to others to oHer strange l.re upon 
tin; altar,” he prove, nled to puriiy 
and brigljton its extcrio«', tt> n-mo'.e 
iinpediinetits to tlio iiaiion'd inv.s- 
li teat ion, and to make iht; i.re<;ter 
abuses of the publii- T>iu>e, too juih- 
lic, to or be siiiUTc<l lo exist, 

any Ioiilou*. Tin; s[.occh wliirh be 
addres'^ed to the llttU'C <jii ihi ■> topn\ 
is still (|uutedas oue of tin- mo^lpK'g- 
naiit and poweiful <»f hi*. Iriuniphs ; 
it roulaius one <;f the llne-A eveiripH- 
ficalions of parliamentary ehxjine.re 
in all its forms; and, by Inilliant 
dexterity, no less than by its vast 
accumulation of fact, ainV its ric/i 
and poetic fane y, no less than by i^s 
vigorous rea'^oning, jni ht alom' 
place the orator lT''a.d of phi- 

losophic fetab'smen. 

Tlie commencement <»f this great 
performance; has bi'cn criticised, as 
coming too circuitously lo its object. 
Yet we mu''t take into consideration 
the didlculiies in whicli the sjwvdver 
on the 8urrend<;r of salaries and the 
extinction of olliJ'es must feel jdiuselt 
involved. Burke was ('videiilly sen 
sible ofjthe necessity of treiidijig bis 
way cautiously upon tho'^e lires 
hidden under treacherous asin's.” 
' I enter,” nays he, “ perfectly into 
the nature and consequences of my 

att^uixit. I adyauce to it with a trc'. 


mor tliat shakes me to the inmost 
fibre of my frame. I fetd that I en- 
gage in a business, in itself most 
iiiigraeitnis, totally wide of tlie course 
of ]>rudent condtiet, and I really 
lliink, the most cmiqilettdy adverse 
tliat can be imagined lo the natural 
turn and temper of my own mind. 

1 know that all parsimony is of a 
<iuality approaebing to unkind- 
iiess, and that on some person or 
other every reform must operate as 
a sort of punishment. Indeed, the 
whole class of the severe and re- 
stric tive virtues are at a market al- 
most too Jiigli for liiiinanity. What 
IS worse, there are vt'ry lew of those 
virtues whirli are not capable of 
being imitated, and * v«'n outdone, in 
many of tlu'ir most striking effects, 
hy the W4)vst of \ ices. ^Malignity and 
envy will carve much more sharply 
in the work of retrencliment, llian 
fnnjality and pro\ idmire.” 

But the personal ptiinl, which n<i 
man ever cle>pise<l more, and which 
no man more lofiily didled, when 
the ocensien demanded, did not 
<'-cape il;e Orator, who was also a 
candidate for tin; distiirctions of 
I'.uhlic employnuuit. I'he man wlio 
was to tiiumph in debate by the 
Kemmess of Ids investigation into 
tlu' abuses of oflice, and lo gain the 
jirilm of pui>iic apjnohaliou hy liis 
vigour in pursuing patronage toils 
Ml on gh olds, must liave felt that he 
was closing tlie floors of administra- 
tion •upon himfcelf. This he e\- 
pressi.s with prophetic conscious- 
ness. “It is jiiucli jnore easy to 
reeoircih; this measure with limiiani- 
ty, tiian to iu ing it totmy agreement 
with prfr/enct\ I flo not mt*an that 
little, s(*lfish, pitiful, hftstard thintr, 
wliich sometimes goes by the name 
(#)' a fa lily in whit h it is not legiti- 
mate, and to vvliich it is a disgrace, 
f mean even tliat public and enlarged 
]>rudcnrc», which, apprehensive of 
b«*ing disfihled from remlering ac- 
re]»tahh.' services to tlio world, with- 
holds itself from those that are in- 
vidious^ Cientleiium who are apt 
lo form their ideas of Kings fnuii 
Kings of fonner might dread 

tin* anger of a reigning ih iiiee ! 'I’Jiey 
who are more providi'iit of the fu- 
turi?, or, by being young, are more 
intereHted. in it, niiglit trenibU; at 
the resentment of the successor ; they 
might see a long, dull, dreary, uu- 
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varied vista of despair and exclusion 
for half a century before thcni. This 
is no pleasant prospec^t at tlic outset 
of a ])c>liiical journey.” 

yViiotliej* shape of this inaiiy-lioaded 
hazard now dcnelopes itself to his 
eye, and, uiidoubt(;<lly, to a man who 
desired to pass smoothly through life, 
to glide along tlie railway of the 
worhl without shocks or jolts to the 
machine^ to iloat down the stream of 
society without being submerged in 
its eddies, or liurled down its cata- 
racts, nothing could be mure startling 
than the liost of personal hostilities 
Avliich tins mt^asure was sure to 
create. “ The private enemies to be 
made in all attempts of tliis kind,” 
said he, “are innumerable, and this 
enmity will be the more hitter, and 
the more dangerous too, because a 
sense of dignity will oblige tiiem to 
conceal tin* <*ause of their re‘*ent- 
me.nt. X'ery few men of great fainilie*^, 
and extensive <‘oniiexious, but will 
feel tlie smait of a cutting reform in 
some close r(*lation, some bfjsoni 
fri(>n(l, some pleasant aequiuntanee, 
some dear, ])rolecled de})eiideril. 
lanolujiient taken from soim*, 
])atronnge from otliers, o])jects of 
pursuit from all. Illen forced into 
an involuntary independ(‘nce, will 
abhor the aiithovs of a bh*ssing wJilch 
in their eyes has so very near a 
resemblanct* to a curse. Services 
of the present sort create no attach- 
ments. The cold commendation of a 
])uhlic advantage never was, and 
never will be, a match for the ijuick 
sfuisibilily of a private loss. ^VJlen 
many people have, an interest in 
railing, sooin^’ or later they will 
bring a coii^^iclerable degree of un- 
popularity upon the iiieasiire. The 
llcforinatiou will act against the re- 
formers, and revenge will produce 
all the effects of corruption.” 

Aflt'r liaviiig thus gone through 
his preliminary positions, he lays 
down a long series <»f principles, all 
important, and generally curious, and 
8oine containing the vyjfher of his 
]»ublic life. We shall waudeiithrougli 
this political sy/va, and throw 'to- 
getlier a few of its more characteris- 
tic products. 

“ If there is any sacritice to be 
made ot either estimatiou or fortune, 
the smallest is the best ^ C.'omman- 
ders-in-Cliief are not to bo put upon 
the forlorn hope. 

If dawnings of success serve to 


animate our diligence, tliey are good ; 
if they tend to increase our presump- 
tion, they are worse than defeats. 

“ 'faxing is an easy brnsiuess. Any 
projector can contrive new imposi- 
tions ; any bungler can add to the 
old. liut is it altogether wise to have 
no other buniidsto your impositions, 
than the patience of those who are 
to hear tliem ?” 

His observations on French linancc 
form a striking contrast to liis ideas 
in after tiines.^ Hut it is to be ob- 
served, that he now spoke, only from 
a slight and general knowledge, tluit 
his panegyric was iner*dy episodical, 
tliat Xeckar was then, exhibkiiig 
only the hriglit sidtv of J*is policy, 
and that the lime was still to come 
when that policy changed its jihase, 
and by the (‘{jurse of nature fell 
d(*eper into eclipse hour by hour, 
until total darkness uviniiung tlio 
land. “ \X Ill'll I look ti) tin* ot]i(*r 
hide «>f the Witter,” said Hurke, in 
alluding to tlie new iinam-ial t'Xjieri- 
iiients of France, “ 1 caj^iiot Jiclp 
ri»co!lectiiig what P\ n bus said, on 
reconnoitring the lloinaii camp— 

‘ Those barbarians ha\e nothing 
barbarous in tlieii* discipline.’ W hen 
1 look into the procet'diinrs of the 
French King, i s(»e nothing of the 
i-haracter and genius of arbitrary 
finance, none id* the bold frauds of 
baiikru]>t power, none? of tin? wild 
struggles and plung^es of tl(*spotism 
in distress, no lopping olf from the 
capital of debt, no afUspen''ioii of in- 
tereit, no robbery under the name 
of loan, no rai'^ing the \alue, no de- 
basing tlie sub^t^luce of the coin. I 
see neither I,.oui-» tb.c i'ourleenth, 
.nor Louis the. i'ifceeuth. On the 
<*ontrary, I behold \\ ith astonishment, 
rising before me, by tin? very hands of 
arbitrary power, and in tin* very 
midst i.-f wav and ^•t>nriision, a 
regular methodieal system of public 
credit ; 1 behold a fabiitlaid on ilie 
natural and solid foundation of trust 
ai\d coiilideiiee among men, and 
risiftg by fair gradations, order over 
order, according to the just rules of 
symmetry and art. XVhat a nni'ise 
of things ! Principle, method, ri’gu- 
larity, economy, frugality, yistice to 
individuals, and care of the j)eople, 
are the resoun'es with which Prance 
makes war upon <b*e;u Britain.” 

In this fine declarnai ion tltere wrh 
a display all the proiniuent fea- 
tures of Burke’s mind ; bis natural 
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deliglit ill tlio developcmeiit of hu- 
man resources, even in an enemy ; 
his fondness for those larger financial 
pursuits, Avhicli, leaA'ing the exigen- 
cies of the day to meaner intellects, 
extend their view over the wants 
and energies of posterity, and the 
cjiiick and sensitive feeling of all that 
was bold, dazzling, and magiiihcent 
in speculation. Burke could never 
have been a Frenchman. Tlie ready 
recourse to subtlety, the rash osten- 
tation and the narrow performance, 
the theatrical pomp of the project, 
and the meagre dexterity of the de- 
tails, whieli characterised the finan- 
ciarsysteni of the school of Xeckar, 
must Jiavi» napiilly disgusted his pure 
and powerful mind. But he was an 
Irishman, not more in liis birthplace 
than in his spirit, captivated by bril- 
liancy of prospect, until he forgot 
the roughness of the ground beneath 
Ids feet, giving public *nien credit to 
the full amount of the!r declarations, 
and dreaming that the possession of 
power lunst naturally impel the pos- 
sessor to objects of the noblest am- 
bition. lie was still in tlui vigour of 
his early imaginations — a poet bring- 
ing his fervours into politics, a 
losopher inventing Ttopias, a man of 
genius investing the wliole vast and 
ilivcrsified scene of public affairs in 
the colours of his own creative mind. 
But he speedily found lamentable 
reason to di.^tru^t the miracles of 
French finance. And no man more 
gallantly retriev'cd his error by the 
candour of Ids confession. There 
had been large rojrn for deception 
in the system of the French econo- 
mists. All was sliewy, though all was 
unnatural. The foriijation bf public, 
confidence out of universal discredit, 
the announcement of solijd funds c‘x- 
tracted from cofTc'rs emptied by the 
fifty years* profligacy of Louis X\'., 
the laws of political nature reverstjd 
by the tou6h of a GtmevcHe magi- 
cian’s wand, all tljrew France into the 
rapture which France always feels 
at the exhibition of a meiodv&ma. 
AH was bright, bold, and illusory. 
She had her- rainbow before the 
storm. 

As a document of n state of tldiigs 
now almost forgotten, but worthy of 
perpetual remembrance,— and as a 
warning to political speculators in all 
after times, if such men are to be 
warned, or are worth Mj^rning, — the 
promises of Ifeckar must be quoted, 


even though they should involve a 
compliment to the sagacity of Lord 
North, the most ill-used of British 
Ministers. 

“ Tlie Noble Lord in the blue 
ribbon,” says Burke, “ last year 
treated all tlds witJi contempt* He 
luwer could conceive it possible that 
the French minister of finance could 
go through the year with a loan of 
but sevent<»en iuiiulnul thousand 
pounds, and that he should Ijc able 
to fuid that loan without any tax. 
The second year, liowe\a»r, opens 
the very s«ame scene. A .small loini, 
a loan of no more than two millions 
five liundred thousand ])oiind<, is to 
carry our enemies through t!ie s(*r- 
vice t»f this year alst). Nr> tax is 
raised to fuiicl that del>t ; no tax is 
raised for the current services. I 
am credibly inft)rme(l tlier(* is no 
anticipation wiiatevcu*. (\>mp<Mira- 
tions are correctly inadi‘, old dcht>. 
continm; to be sunk, as in the* timr* of 
profound peac*e. I'.vcni ]>ayments 
whicii their treasury had bcuo) au- 
thorized to huspcuid (luring llui time 
of war, have not beem suspended.” 

OacB of Neckar’s contrivance's tor 
popularity was an attack on tiu' ex- 
penses of tlie (’rovvn. ICveii this 
aliack sIuHvc'd his dc'ticic'ncy in thc' 
wisdom of a stat(»smari. liie (’oiirt 
of Louis had been ui deniably 
wasteful and profligate*, and nothing 
could fie nioia? deserving of resUaint 
as a matter of public i*\rmiple; but 
nothing could lot more tiilling as an 
experiment in linancc*, (*vi'n in its 
most jirodigal liim*. 'I'he iitlh* iL*- 
publi(’an banker ctuild not. di'’e(»ver 
that tin*. ('xperi(linire*of the (umrt 
was actually ])leasing to the nation. 
It was loudly exclaimed against, be- 
cause it was a lime when poimlar 
Avriteis seized on exciting t(»pics, 
and loved to lavish their eloquence 
on the vi(*es of the great, while tliosci 
writers, and every man in 1 'ranee 
besides, Avere practising the same, 
vices to the full extent of their means. 
But the nation loved the shcAv, e\eii 
at the expense ; Avere proud of the 
superior splendours of their <!ourt, 
and felt the pomps of the Tiiileiies 
an honour which rai.s(»d every man of 
France in the eyes of Furope. A 
parsimonious (Join t in Francis must 
always be*an ineflectual, feeble, ami 
unpopular authority. But, in the 
time of Neckar* the personal vice, 
the grand objection to the former 
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system, had almost wliolly disap* present generation by the liappiness 
])efired. l 40 uiH XVL was as domes* of posterity, and rigidly speculates 
tic a fatiier of a family as any in upon the grave. The universal out- 
Ihirope. The lopping and jtruniiig cry at lengtli turned upon the great 
syst(Ufi could onlybave impaired his renovator, and Ncftkar was sent back 
iii(»nns of individual heiievolence, of to Geneva in disgrace; a fate which 
kingly popularity, and of that strength he bore in tlr* usual style of foreign 
which th(i distribution of wealth, and magnanimity, with the most pitiful 
the attachment of its expectants and and pusillanimous dejection. He had 
sharers, gives to the Crown. Neckar, thus, by the rashness of his projects, 
sliort-sighted and self-sufficient, cut given the deathblow to all that they 
down the offices and stopped the possessed of value ; and if he were 
royal revenue. lie thus shewtid a sincere patriot, must have felt the 
that he un(l(»rstood nothing of that hitterness of seeing his good extin- 
pf)pul ii* feeding to which he bowed guished by his folly. If his object 

down, lie went on in his f‘ari^er were ambition, lie only met the pun* 

of meairre sa<‘ing and rapacious ishriient whicli he mcyit€*d. ^ut, 
ruin. Tim stoppage of the roj’al even to Burke’s forejieeing eye, this 

cxpiMiditure was instantly felt by the catastrophe was hidden for the time, 

thousands and tens of thousands. He talks, with the lavish grandeur 

in their various shapes of artists, of his style, of the regeneration of 

traders, architects, tlie whole inul* France- 

titud<‘ wdio wait on taste, fashion, “ A general refonny executed 
and public ornament, in a land wdierc through everj' department of the re- 
display was, aiul will he for ever, the venue, create'i an annual income of 
great business of existence. Thus itu)re than half a million, while it 
di-^contenl was tlie first- fruits of the facilitates and simplihes all the func- 
philo-'opliic reform which w'as to tions of adininistratiou. The /ve/i/;’** 
nnike. all men happy, d'heii came Iv»ui><diol(ly at the remotest avenues 
Pari-ian l)ankru])tcy. I'lie (irtistr,^, to wliich all reformation has been 
suj)poi*teil no loinr(!r by the C'ourt, hitherto stojiped — that household 
and ealling for their <lebts in vain to whic h lias been tlie strongliold of 
the coiirti(‘rs wJio liad been t-o sum- ])rodigality, the fortress wldcli tvas 
inarily mulcted of tlieir means, fell inwer before attacked, has been not 
into ruin. Such was the next result only not defended, but it has, oven 
of the measure wliich was to make in the, forms, been surrendered by 
all Paris a bed of g<»ld. Still, Neckar tlie King to the economy of bis ^li- 
was to remain the presiding genius nister. No capitulation, no reserve, 
of iMemdi restoration. Here, too, Fcoiiomy has entered in triumph 
his }itip<*s w'l're ecpially fugitive. His imo the public splendour of the ino- 
< hanges rapidly began to turn the narch, into his private amusements, 
tide of public o])iiiion against bini* into the appoinlmeuts of his highest 
self, 'fhi^ p(^)]>lo giew sick of tlie and nearest relations. Kcononiy and 
]nu petuai su\ingthat stripped them , jmblic s*pirit have made abeneticent 
of tlieir fetes, and gave them nothing and an honest spoil; they have pluii* 
but tlie bankrupt list in their stead, dered from extr^avagance and lux* 
’rii'! courtiers exclaimed, half in in- ury, for life use of substantial service, 
dignation and half in despair, against a revenue of near four hundred tliou* 
thi» idiarlatanry wliich had conjured sand pounds. Tlic reform of the 
away tlieir einohiinents j the King, finances, joined to the reYorm of the 
weary of perpetual complaints, ap- Court, gives to the public nine liiiii- 
])relieiibive of lading dcpiived of all dred tliousand pounds a-year. The 
the faces to wliich lie liad been ac* Mhp ster who does these lliings is a 
custoiinul, and unable to .discover great man. But the King who desires 
any more fortunate result of the so- that they should be done is a far 
litiide of his palace than the elamours greater. We must do justice to our 
of Ills people, found no tmnsolation eiicunies. TJiose are the ^ncts of a 
ill the assurances of the Swiss bankhr Patriot King. 1 am not in dread of 
that all would be well in the course the vast ariuies of Franct*. I am not 
of twenty or thirty yeare. Politic^il in dread of the galhmt spirit ol its 
economy is a prodigious provider for brave and numerous nobility. 1 am 
the comforts of the future ; pays the wot alanunfl even at tlie great navy 
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wliicli has been so miraculously cre- 
ated. All those thinjys Louis XIV. 
had before. With all those thinp^s 
the French nionarcliy has more than 
once fallen prostrate at the feet of 
the public; faith of Great Britain. It 
was the want of public credit which 
disabled France from recovering af- 
ter lier defeats, or recovering even 
from her victories. It was a prodigal 
Court, it was an ill-ordered revenue, 
that sapped the foundations of all her 
greatness. Credit cannot exist under 
the arm of necessity.** 

But with these opinions, generated 
in his fine fancy, by the glow and 
ardbur of Frencli reform, his prin- 
ciples were not mingled. He felt, 
with true sagacity, the nature of 
violent alterations at home. Of 
France he could know nothing but 
from the descriptions of its entliu- 
slusts. Of gland, he knew all 
that was to be known by diligent eii- 
ipiiry, and concluded by profound 
intelligence*. He thus gives his 
protest it^rainst legislation by the 
rabble, or fur tlie rabble. 

As it is the interest of (ioveni- 
mont that reformation should be 
early, it is the interest of the people 
that it should be frwperntr- It is 
their interest, boeause a temperate 
reform is permanent and because it 
has a principle of growth. When- 
ever we improv<*, it is riglit to leave 
room for a ftirther improvement. 
It is right to consider, to look about 
us, to examine the efi'ert of what we 
ha\fi done. I'hen we can proceed 
with confidence, because we can 
proceed with intelligence. Whereas, 
in hot reformations, — in what men, 
more zealous than considerate, call 
making clear work, — thf- whole is 
generally so crude, so harsh, so in- 
digested, mixed witli so much im- 
prudence, aiKl so much injustice, so 
contrary ta tlie wlioh; course of hu-* 
man nature and human institutions, 
that the very people who are most 
eager for jt, are among the. first to 
grow disgusted at what they lave 
done. Then some part of the ab- 
dicated grievance is recalled from 
its exile, in order to become a cor- 
rective of the correction. Then the 
abuse asanmeH all the credit and 
popularity of a reform. A great 
part of my idea of a reform, is 
meant to opev^te gradually. We 
muBt no morf iia|c9>aBt^ to be rich 


by parsimony, than by intemperate 
acr|iiisitioii.** 

Several brief skctclics of tlie his- 
tory and purpose of the royal and 
public establishments arc admirfibly 
given: T^hc lloynl Household, It 

Is formed upon manners and cus- 
toms that have long since expired. 
In the first place, it is formed, in 
many respects, upon feudal prin- 
ciples. In the feudal times it was 
notuncommon, even among subj(»cts, 
for the lowest ofiices to be held by 
considerable persons, persons as un- 

by their incapacity as improper by 
their rank, to occupy such employ- 
ments. They were iiehl by patemt, 
sometimes for life, and sometimes hy 
inheritance. If my memory does 
not deceive me, a person of no slight 
consideration held the office of pa- 
tent hereditary cook to the J^arl of 
Warwick. The hiarl of Warwick’s 
soups w'cro, I fear, not the better for 
the dignity of Jiis kitclien, J think it 
was an Farl of Gloucester who (»lfi- 
ciated as steward of the household 
to tlie Arch]>i8hop <)f (’anlerhury 
Tiiere was some* reason iu aiici(*nt 
necessities for those ancie»nt enistoms. 
Protection was wanted, and the do- 
mestic tie, though not the higliest, 
was the rloseHt.” 

yVi.'f Ihutrd of a rad Cdolh still 
figiires as the grand arbiter in all 
things relating to the* hospitabh* ex- 
penditures and court ceremonial of 
royalty. Hurke trivet ns thi* ratiun- 
fdeid this old estal)iishin(*nt, “ J'lie 
King’s hoiiseiiold has not only strong 
tracf*.4.of feiidaliry, but ir is fortned 
on tlie pri!ieiplc*s of y. body corpo- 
rate; it lias its own magistrates, 
courts, and by-laws. This might he 
necessary in th»* ancient timc'^, in 
order to hav<! a government witliin 
itself capable of regulating the vast, 
and often unruly rnriltitude, which 
composed and attended it. This was 
the origin of the ancient ("ourt call- 
cmI the Green Chtth^ composed of tlie 
Marshal, Treasurer, and otlit'r great 
officers of the household, with cer- 
tain clerks. The rich subjects of the 
kingdom, who had formerly the same 
establishments, (only on a reduced 
scale,) have altered their economy. 
Their influence is lessened ; but a 
mode of accommodation, and a stylo 
of splendoifr, suitable, to the manners 
of the times, has been incrctised. 
Royalty itself has insensibly follow- 
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eil, and the royal house] lold Ims been 
c-arricd away by the resistJess tide of 
manners ; but with tliis material dif- 
ference — private men iiave rid 
of the establislinnuits, tOja^etlnu* with 
the reasons of them, whereas tlie 
royal household has lost all that w^as 
venerable and stately in the anti<|ne 
manners, wdthout retrenching any 
thing of the cumbrous charge of a 
Gothic establishment. It is shrunk 
into the polished litthniesa of mo- 
dern elegance and personal accom- 
modation ; it has evaporated from 
the gross concrete into an essence 
and rectified spirit of expense. Vou 
have tuns of ant*ient pomp in a vial 
of modern luxury.” 

After those general obs<-r\ation^, 
lie colours the topic witli that pencil 
which he dipt in every line of frolic 
and fancy. “ \^*llen the reason of ohl 
Cbtahlishments is gone, it is absurd 
to preserve nothing Init the hiirdcMi 
of th(*m. "J'Jiis is supiu-stltiou^ly to 
emhalin a carcass not worth an ounce 
of the gums lliat are usetl to preserve 
it. It is to ]*urn precious oils in the 
tomb ; it is to olfer meat and driiik 
to the dead. Our ]>alac*cs are \asi 
inhospitable halls. Tliere the bleak 
w'inds — lliore* I loreas, and Kurils, and 
C’auriis, and Arg(»stes loud,’ howling 
tlirough the vacant lobbies, and clat- 
tering th(‘ doors of dc'^erted guard- 
ro(»ins, n|>]Fal tlie imagination, and 
conjure uj) the grim spectres of <le- 
parU'd tyrants; the Saxon, the >ior- 
nian, ainl tin? Dane — ilic slerii K<1- 
wuirds and tierce lienrys, who stalk 
troin desolation to desolation thi;ou'::h 
the <lreary vacuity ainl inehinchol/ 
succession of cliill and conifortiess 
i-hainbers. When this tumult sub- 
sides, a de.ad silence would reign in 
this <l(‘sert, if exauy now ami then 
th(3 tacking of lianimers did not nn- 
iiounce, that tho*^* constant attend- 
ants uponall courts in all ages, 
were, still alive, for whose §ake alone 
it is, that any trace of ancient gran- 
deur is sulfered to remain, 'i'hose 
]>alaces are a true emblem of some 
governments; the inliahitants^ire de- 
cayed, but the governors and magis- 
trates still flourish. 'I'hey put me in 
mind ut Old Sarum, where the re- 
presentatives, more in number than* 
the constituents, only serve to inform 
us, that this was once a place of 
trade, and sounding wdth the busy 
hum ot men, though now we can 
trace the streets only by the colour 
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of the corn, and its sole manufacture 
i.s in members of Parliament.” 

The rapidity of movement, which 
3^ always affected by candidates for 
tljc favour of the multitude, found 
no advocate in Burke’s philosophy. 
In alluding «3vcn to the obnoxious 
subject of the sinecures attached to 
the Ivxcheciuer, and admitting the 
fitness of curtailing their profits 
where they had grown large, he 
shrini;s from their too Budderi extir- 
pnlioii. “ The nature of their profits, 
wiiicii grow out of the public distress, 
is, in ilself, invidious and grievous. 
But, I fear, that lleform cannot be 
iinnicdiiite. Thn«sc ydai^cs, and otlfters 
of tlm kiiid, wl:i<*]j are held for 

life, havt*. i>een considered as pro- 
]>erty. 1 liej" have been given as a 
pro\isioii lor cliildreii, they have 
been ti )0 sTibjcct of family settle- 
ment*., they iia\e b(*cn the security 
of cre<IiU»; s, / ///c hno rc^pvris 

.siict eO hi'\ If the harriers 
oflat/ ‘.‘bouM 1 e broken down, upon 
jdt'a" of cr>iP'»»nicnc{\ even f>f public 
oonveiH.'oe^, ' no longer liave 
any tilin':' c'nt' I.*; arnoTi:: u s. If the 
<ii of povv. r onr*.n Jet loose 
upon vi v, u i' cm be at no loss 

to determine whose power, and wJiat 
iliscretion, will prevail !ir ]a>t. <• 

h'he nK‘V(' time of the reform is 
by iio means v%’ei’ih the sacrifice of a 
]H*iiicipie of law. Individual^! pass 
like shadow'', Imt the cornmonwealtli 
bs fixed and ‘Jt.d bx 'J'he diiTereiice, 
therefore, of to-day and to-aiorrow, 
Av'e. «• ' > 'pviv‘;le .'»'ple is immense. 

To the i.olliiuLi:. '■ ■* ^ 

'ilu>: e tide.:', w'liv a not practi- 
cable not de-irable. There is 
iiolhiu^' iiftl'e \'.'orbi roaliy lieiieticial, 
that (loci !i.' \vithiu the reacli of 
an bil’orioe^i uml iirstandinfr, and a 
w cll dliiwr.'d. pursuit, 'fhei e is no- 
th: :u’ tiMt God lias jridgrfnl good fiu* 
u*", that he has nor. giveji us tlie 
means to accompliNli, in botli the 
natural and tlie moral wt»rld. If we 
cr}', like children, for tlie inpon, like 
ehilcMui we must <Ty on.*’ 

'rids memorable sjuu'ch was deli- 
vered <»n ilu! 1 Ith of I’Vbruary, 17m). 
It exidled irreat rulmirati'ni in the 
iloMsi', and uni\('rs;d apj>lnuse out- 
side tlie walls; the hills hronght in 
ill couse«pieucc‘, were argued lierce- 
ly, clause by clause, during March, 
April, and May. But in the end the 
motion met 3 |s natural fate. Oppo- 
sition had probably used it, from tho 
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beglDinng, more as a matter of as^- 
sault tliaii au of)ject of success. Its 
popularity was of importance to 
them ; its triumph would Jiave been 
distasteful. In tiie ardour of their 
expectations of seeiiip^ the Ministry 
fall by its own hands, a measure 
which strip}>ed all administrations of 
so large a share of patronage, could 
not he sincerely supportecl by men 
who hourly expected to seat them- 
selves in the Ministerial throne. The 
batile began to be fought more lan- 
guidly. "The clause for abolishing 
the third Secretaryship of State was 
lost by a majority of seven. And, 
wdthiii a short period, tlie heading 
rlau'^es followed its fate. The Hill 
died a^v'ay. 

Tiie object of Opposition was fully 
obtained by the celebrity of the at- 
tempt. It had given them a cheap 
opportimity of declaring their pa- 
triotism; it had enlisted the popular 
cry on their side ; and pledging them 
to inithing but an indeiinite zeal, and 
an iinp»acticable juirlfication, it gave 
them all the advantages of promisi»s 
never to be performed, and virtues 
which cost them only words. Hiirke 
may liave been siiic(?r<». He was an 
enthusiast. His poetic ardinir <laz- 
zle<l himself, he saw nothing in the 
universal clearance of c<»rru[»tioii, as 
it wiis termed, hut the restoration of 
an age of political righteousness. 
His party, singularly profligate in 
their privatt* lives, recklessly aban- 
doned in tlieir poliiical views, — philo- 
sophers and patriots when out of 
place, rasli, tyrannical, and corrupt, 
when in, — were rejokaul to find so 
noble a pleader for their cause. Hut 
the sequel sliewtnl how litLh; thc^y 
ba<l ill common with the jnirity, lofti- 
ness, and juagnapimity of his mind. 
On the brief success, w^hich at onc(» 
raised therp to pcjwer, and .stamped 
the name of the (malition with eter- 
nal ignoniiny, their great champion 
was almost totally neglected; his 
virtue was not to be trusted with the 
subtletms of the Cabinet; he^isid ex- 
liihited a simplicity of principle fit 
only to be scoffed at by political 
gamesters. He was cliaracieriscd as 
too w^iongheadcul to take pjo -suaslon 
from his palm ; and, acconlingly, lie 
was thrust into a subordinate office, 
which reluctance to seem craving 
for power only prevented him from 
rejecting ; the baimy* which had 
>vavt*d before them in the battle, so 


richly adorned with glorious devices, 
and prophetic of victory, was folded 
up and nung into a corner, until the 
time when tliey should again be dri- 
ven to the fiela. Hut if the great 
Orator was to be clieered by national 
admiration, this speecli brought an 
almost endless harvest of praise. 
Parliament, the people*, Europe, re- 
ceived it with boundless applause. 
“ Tlie speech which has been deli- 
vered this night,” exclaimed Dun- 
ning, of all critics the most cautious, 
and of all admirers the most reluc- 
tant, must remain as a inoniiinent 
to he handed down to posterity, of 
the lionoiirfible member’s uncom- 
mon zeal, unrivalled industry, aeto- 
iiishing abilities, and invincible per- 
se veranct*. He had undertaken a task 
big with labour and difficulty, a task 
tliiit embraced a variedly of the; most 
important, extensive, an<l complica- 
ted objects. Vet such were the un- 
equalled abilities, so extraordinary 
the talents and ingenuity, and sucli 
the tortiinati^ frame <jt iht; honour- 
able gcntlernair.s mind, his vast ca- 
]Kicity and haj>j)y <*onception, that in 
ills linnds vvliat niu>t have ])roved a 
vast hefip of ponderous mritf4*r, conu 
posed of lieterogeneous ingianlienls, 
discordant in tlieir nature and oppo- 
site ill ])rincipie, was so skilfully ar- 
rani'ed as to become ipiite simple as 
to each respectivi* part, and tins 
whoh? at the same time so judicious- 
ly combined, as to present iiothinii; 
to* iilmost any mind tolerably intelli- 
gent, to div i<le, puzzle, or tli^tract it.” 

Tills opinion was echoed and re- 
t^clided ihiough the (’oiintry ; all ex- 
pressing tlieir di'IlLiht and asto- 
nishment at tin; unexampled coiiihi- 
natioii of elotjijence, labour, {ind 
perseverance, lii.-^phiyed by Hurke. 
l-^veii the slow good-will of those 
whose emoluments lie hail plaei'd in 
hazanl was not refused to this fine 
performance ; lliey acknowledged 
the glitter of the lance whicli pierced 
them. Like the knights of old, if 
they must yiidd, their d<*feat was al- 
leviatod by the rank and prowess of 
the chieftain to whom they surren- 
dered. ( fibboii, who was one of the 
Hoard of 'I'rade, the only establish- 
ment wJiiidi the Kjieech succeeded in 
cxlinguisliiiig, and surceiuled pro- 
bably only through the, Miiiister’.s 
previous determination to get rid of 
an encuinbraricf*, gave his tribute in 
Jii* ow'n formal yet forcible Btyde, 
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" Mr Burke'fl reform bill was frameif 
with skill, introduced with elo- 
quence, and supported by numbers. 
Never can 1 forget the delight with 
which that dilfuaive.and ingenious 
orator was heard by all sides of the 
House, and evfui by those whose exis- 
tence he prosrriheft,'* The. labour to 
which he sufiinitled on this occasion 
can be conceived only by those who 
have known the didiciiliies through 
which public docunuiuts at this pe- 
riod were attainable, the iuliiiite con- 
fusion of the national records, the 
quick jealousies of oHicial persons, 
all sensitive to tlie approach of eii- 
((iiiry ; the perplexity of the docii- 
iiients themsidvesr and the general 
incrustation of time, change, obscu- 
rity, and oi)solerenes8 frtnn which 
they were to be cleared. By notbiiig 
less than indefatigable diMgt»in*e 
coidd even this have been effected ; 
but to render tlie obs<*ure ]>lain, to 
give interest to the <lull, to <‘onc<‘n- 
trate the. whole mass of fletail, con- 
fusion, and commoni)hn*e, into spirit 
and sj>lejjdour, was the woik of ge- 
nius alone. 

Stili the speecii has o]>\ious fatilts, 
ill a critical jioint of viiMV. (Jilibon’s 
epithet, of d<//V/A/cc, is its eimsure. 
I'he exordium is tr>o long. The Ora- 
tor treads too tenderly and too tar- 
dily on liis ground. No advantages 
of eauiion can compensate f<»r the 
finding of liisapjMnntmenl with vvliich 
those 1 1 (hirers, wlio were longing for 
facts, found ihemselves compelled 
to listen to theorems; the ])laremau 
anxious for the safely of Ids ollice, 
and the patriot eager to commence 
tin* work of renovation, must hav'e 
eijually ilesired tfie Orator to enter 
upon his detail, and been equally 
repelhnl ])y the long review of ab- 
strai t princijihns, marshalled with 
whatever skill, and clotlnnl in W'liat- 
brilliain*}’. 

'file style vvldch con(|iiers univer- 
sal praise, may well be eoiis^idered 
to have achieved its puiqiose. Vet 
ev(‘u liie. yvowerfiil knowleilge and 
licli imagination of Burke, in some 
d(»gree embarrassml bis effect iii4^ar- 
lisimcmt. He could not prevail on 
ld^n^^elf to discover the injury wldcli 
is lione to a cause by giving his 
Jiearers credit for too much taste, 
feeling, or knowledge. He over- 
wind nied dull ineii with imagery 
which would have “ lapped” a poet 
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in Elysium ; he flashed wit upon pur- 
blind eyes ; he drew up the treasures 
of philosophy from their deepest 
depths, and poured them out before 
men of the counting-house. He 
called spirits from the vasty deep,” 
and displayed all the creations and 
lustres of a mind master of all the 
magic of eloquence, before a crowd 
of people who tli ought only of their 
suppers and the <livisiori. 

Yiit in thus speaking of Burke, we 
would not be understood to depre- 
ciate in tVie slightest degree, one of 
the most extraordinary leaders of the 
i^ritish mind. He wanted nothing 
for perfection as an orator, but tin* 
liabit of ])iibiic business. -No mafi 
could devote himself to labour witli 
a more gigantic perseverance, no 
man could study the details, or mas- 
ter the. Mibslance of public affairs 
with a more nervous and compre- 
)ien''ive sairacity, but it was tlie sa- 
gacity of the ch/Vet. He there pre- 
pared his armour*ralmly, sedulous- 
ly, maiiiiilicently. He came into the, 
field coiisyiicMJoiis at once to alt eyes, 
but ])is lavish grandeur enrumbered 
him ill tlie various and desultory en- 
counters ihrou:rh whirli final victory 
is to be alone purchased in the Bri- 
ti'-h Hou>e of I^irliamerit, But those 
were the faults of his {lositloii. As 
an assailant, he was always allowed 
to choose ids ground. If Burke had 
]>et‘n a Ministrr, he would have been 
forced into disciyiliiie, — he iimst have 
rapidly learned to throw aside ll»e 
gold-studded and massive \v'(*apoiis 
which einliarrassed the facility of his 
iiiovenients, — he must have been 
wrought into the ready vigour, the 
jierfi et activity, and the pungent 
force which* owes nothing to its 
weight, and all things to its ])oint and 
penetraiioii. The gveat failure of 
modern public* s]ieakiug is this want 
of pungency. The singulip’ expan- 
sion ot Pitt’s style often wearied Ids 
hearers ; the measureless confusion 
of Fox's preambles as often tried tlu‘ 
iinderstaiiding till it shrunk from the 
task. C^^fuuing’s cb*ariiess, lightness, 
and elegance," at all times delight- 
ed the House, l>ut he purchased those 
lino qualities in debate by a total 
want of passion, a superficndiiy 
which was obvious through all his 
elforts to appear profound, and a 
perpetual study of iilensantry, which, 
often successful as it was, and ad- 
• c 
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inirabte as It is, in due subserviency 
to higher qualities, is, of all the attri- 
butes of the orator, the most delicate 
to manage, and the most difficult to 
reconcile with depth, dignity, or im- 
pression. Of all the eminent speak- 
ers of the last hundred years, hut 
two possessed pungency, in the ef- 
fc*ctive sense of the word — (.'liathain 
in England, and Grattan in Ireland, 
it placed them both at the head of 
public elo«|uence in their countries, 
and place<l them at such a height of 
superiority, that no man thought of 
rivalling, or scarcely of imitating 
either. Their faults were ])alpable, 
but their ex4*ellences placed a 
lYieasureless distance luUwcen them 
and all who have followed tiiein. Of 
Gliathani few relics ha\el)i‘eii l(*i‘i ; 
ills monument is iii the itnperlect 
descriptions, but bouudh'ss admir- 
ation, of his time. Yet the Torso of 
his eloquence still sh(?ws the noble 
proportions ol tlie cn igiiial. Grattan 
lias left abundant memorials of him- 
self; and minghMl as they are with 
the unhappy politics which turn the 
blood of Ireland to fev<'r in et(*ry 
age, and perverted by the vexed spi- 
rit of <liHa[ipointt.‘d partisanslizp, they 
tjinbody some of the. im>>t puweiful 
coiK'eptioiis in the most \ivid hm- 
giiaixe ever foiged in Uie fiery mind 
of impassioned oratt»ry. 

'^riie loss of the Bill had l)<*(ui fore- 
seen ; the ])arty wer<' satisfii'fl with 
its imjmhiiity, and its author was 
consoled by its pivune. It passed 
away to tht» u*<ual oblivion of popu- 
lar projects found to be impractica- 
ble. I'he riots of I7s0 culled forth 
Eurke again. Th<i bitterneiss of Op- 
])Ositioii was not to be reconciled by 
the imminent danger ofMhe, country. 
They actually triumphed in tliis rab- 
ble atrocity, as ofteiing a liope €>f 
turning out Administration. Such 
was the patriotism of the firreat strong- 
hold of patriotic professions, Burke, 
disdaining this crirniiial seHislmess, 
and seeing nothing in tiie riots but the 
strong probability of their laying 
Lottdon in ashes, advised liv# friemls 
to join with the Government in a 
manly and generous effort to. yiut 
down the evil. But this was only 
an if^dltional cvifbmce to the decla- 
matory race round him, how little hb 
IVBB fit for the statesmanship of their 
school. On this occasion he dis- 
played alike his personal fearlessness 
and hisbumaiiity^ thf former, by ven- 
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Curing into the streets among the 
rioters while they were in the act of 
surrounding the House of Commons ; 
the latter, by writing a number of let- 
ters to tlie Chancellor and other 
leading persons, imploring that mercy 
might be shewn to the utmost prac- 
ticable extent. The recomimuula- 
tioiis were probably effective, for the 
ptinishiiienls were few, and tliosc, 
aliiiost solely of the leading rioters. 

The Slave-trade, whicJi has brought 
into existence so persevering a]>arty 
in tln3 Legislature, and endowed IVlr 
\Vill>erfor(u* with all liis fame, became 
an early object of Burke’s huiiianity. 
.Six years before Mr \Vilb(»rforct3 
brought forward* his first motion, 
Jhirke had formed a plan for the 
great alleviation, or abolition of tlus 
trade; had drawn up a negro (*ode, 
and formed regulations for tlui milder 
government of the slaves in the 
Islands. 

lie now began to feel the nature 
of ])opularily. His coiisiitinmts at 
Bristol wei e tired oflieinj repn*sent- 
#*d by th<» ablest man in f.iirope. 
They made tlieir <l(Uermi{!atioii to 
get rid of liiin, and it was put in foi c(* 
without ciremony. Due of tlu' 
<*har 4 :es fejainst a senator, who spent 
evmy hour in the IIdusi- of Com- 
iin)i)<, was, “ iliat he had not v isite<l 
fiiistol fre4ju(‘ntly.” Burke was in- 
dignant at this tickliuiess, but Im‘ dis- 
<1:nned to express liis feidiiii/s by 
inor<! than trrave remonstrance. 

“ Gentlemen,’' said In*, “ f do not 
*stand be fore you, ;n-«'UMMl of vemali- 
ty, or oi ne;/)ert of duty. It is ;aol 
i*ai»], liiat in the lohL' ptuiod of my 
service, I ban* in a siiiide* instance 
sacriiiccnl tin' slijrHtest of your inti - 
n‘sis t(i my ambition or my fortune'. 
It is ne»t alli'genl, that to gratify tiny 
anger en- re*ve*ngt* e>f iiiy em u, or my ' 
party, I have* had a share* in wreeiigiiig 
or eippre'ssiijgany de'scriptiim of me*i», 
or any man in any desci ijvtienn Ne» ; 
tlie chari*’4*s against me* are* all eif e»ne 
kind, that I have*. ]nish('(i the piihci- 
pies of geiK'ral justice* and beii«'ve>- 
lerice teio far, larthe'r than a cautie>us 
])edivy vvemlel warrant, and farther 
tlian the opinions of many uie'ti won lei 
go with me. In every accide'iit that 
may happmi tlirongh life*, in ])ain, in 
HoiTow, in de'pressioii, iti distress, I 
will call to mind this accusation and 
be cuiMforti*d.’* 

It was in his adefress to his consti- 
tuciit3> who were to be hia coiistitu- 
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Se eL«r«f deredJiim obnoxious to the capricf- 

0^8^011 d«bt il VT 1 »“«*« »**« populace; aiS hia • 

moiis sensibility ot spirit would have dis- 

Clamed to stoop to the compliances 
which form the substance of popu- 
larity. We find that he never again 
attempted a popular election. The 
Borough of Malttui sent him to Par- 
liament for the remainder of his 
liie ; and, much more receiving than 
giving lionoiii* by the choict*, put tf> 
Kiiame the mob-ridden city which 
had HO rashly rejected him. 

Die Borough System is now no 
more, and in future no man wliose 
humility ot fortune, or whose intc- 
giity of Jieart, shrinks from the ex- 
pense iind the degradation yf popu» 
lar canva-iK, can hope f«jr a seat in 
ParJiainent. \Mieil»er corrujitiou 
lias been extiiiguislied, or has only 
changed liaiuis— whe.iher the ]>ur- 
chase of a borough, or the purcIla^e 
of a iiioh he, tin* purer transaction, 
are iopi(‘s which #ijjay safely he leit 
to common judgpnuii, and to tin* 
Bribery Committ<*e.s which are now 
MUing in sucii al)iiiulanc< But 
whih.; it is i>b\ious that the Llorougri 
System, eu*n suppos-ing it to imply 
hpnistrous supposition of pur- 
chase, ill every instance, Ijad little 
other 4'lJert than tiuit of giving pro- 
perty and rank their natural inliu- 
ence in the I.ygi.slatijre ; or even 
suiiposing it to have implied the 
eipiallv*^ monstrous supposition i f 
<lependence on ilji* opinions of tlie 
)»’.itron in ev<*ry instanco, luul linit* 
luher 4»nect tliMii that of protec ting 
Uie settled order of things, by himi^ 
nig a certain number of \otes to the, 
sei\i«*e ot that aristocracy, whose 
t*\i.stence is hound uji w ith tin* jire- 
si*^\iiUoa ol» that settled order, it is 
e<pially obvious that by dissolving 
the system, we have, incurred new 
diihcnitu's of V hich no man can see 
the 4*ure, By the nevv’ svsiein the 
f^lrugglo is not between tfie People 
and tlie Peerage, for what struggle 
can Subsist between au arisio<‘raey 
stripped of every vote in tlie Com- 
moiiH, <|«id the po])ular masrers of 
the ( ommons ? The Irut* contest is 
between the popnlat^e and the elect- 
ed ; and the only ipiestion is, whether 
they shall be the representatives of 
*thc nation, or the delegates oY the 
niob. Die course of such a contest 
is easily foreseen. The mob, at this 
hour, deny to their repnisentatives 
tiuy othei' character than that of de. 


mous sketch of Howard, « I cannot 
name this gentleman, witJiout re- 
marking, that his labours and writings 
liavo done much to open the eyes 
and hearts of mankind. He has vi- 
sited all Juirope; not to survey the 
Humptuousness of palaces, nor the 
slafelinesH of temples ; not to make 
accurate measurements of the re- 
mains of ancimit giaiideur, nor to 
lorui a scale «if the curiosity of mo- 
thu’ii arts; not to colI(.‘c*t or 
imiiiuscripts ; but to dive into the 
d<‘ptljs<il <lung(!ons, to pi unge into iJie 
iiih'ciion of iiospifals, to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain, to take 
ilie gauge and diiiKMi-Nion of misery, 
depression, ami contempt; to re- 
nieinber the forgotten, to attend to 
t.ie neglected, to visit the forsaken, 
and to < (uiipare ami <‘<illat<‘ the dis- 
tresses of all men in all countries. 
His plan is ui igimil, and it is us full 
ot genius, as it is ot hunianity. It is 
a voyage of discovery, a circuinna- 
vigaiiun of charity. Already the be- 
mjdc ot his labours is more «>r less 
lelt in <‘very country. 1 ln*pe he will 
vifiticipate its iiiial reward by studiuj* 
«il Its elleets fully realized in his 
o Wll. 

A uevv' peiiod now eomnicneed in 
;he hie of Ihuke; Lon! Aortli, 
biokendown by tlie attacks ofOppo- 
Mtioii, resigned, (March in, ) 

1^ ox became V irluai Ih emier, the Alar- 
(jiiisot |^,o( kiim iiam mini inai Pi’euii<*r, 
ami in the general distriliution of 
oihet*, Buike vvais appointed Ihiy- 
mastiu-Cumeral of Hie foices, ami 
madi'ii lb ivy-('ofiusellor, but iriihout 
a s(»ai ill tin* Cabinet. 

JJin ktrs Kins of the leiiic^cutatiou 
ot Hrihtol alVonls a jiranical lesson 
ot the utter uulitiioss of tlie multi- 
liule to <Je< i<le on ilie mei iis <if pub- 

not less of ilu> practieal 

Sood which may be iuclutleil in a 
Momimil tn il. If it had tlepefided on 
the principle of that iiiidiitudiuuus 
votiiiff, whicli ta the fashion of our 
day, JJnrke would probably sever 
>ave lound Ida way into iWlianient 
again, and I'hifrlaiid tvould have, lost 
the servites of one of the mostilius- 

senate. H,s narrow fortune tvoubi 
have been imnle.piato to tlmoxpeu- 
ses ot a contested electiou ; Ids 
utrectuesa ot opinion muat have ren- 
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legates. Pledge or not pledge, they 
look upon them as etjnally bound. 
They (leinaiid an aeeount of every 
vote, suniinoti them to give an ac- 
count of themselves on every tri- 
vial oeeasioii ; as ufiHesitatingly de- 
nounce them as uiiproiitabie ser- 
vants, caslner them without cere- 
mony when the member j)uts him- 
self into their hands, and threaten 
severe vengeance at the first oppor- 
tunity ; a vengeance which they 
inevitably execute ; and what is the 
result? That in future every mem- 
ber of the House can have but one 
point of view — tlie verdict of the po- 
pulace. The (j nest ion tliat faces 
tlnun at. all points of the politit al 
horizon iivust be — What will the 
rabble think of this ; how shall I 
cijse myself to my mastms in the 
streets ; how shall 1 S4*eiire my nt‘xt 
election in the mouths of the mul- 
titude, vulgar, vicious, and igno- 
rant, as they may be ? Thus the 
pyramid is coiwph‘t<*ly inverted. 
TJie cour.se of national coiimdl must 
begin* henceforth with the streets, 
and end with the legislation. The 
habit of submitting to the ]iopular 
outcry must gr<nv \vith the growlli 
of the system, until democracy is 
the «?stahli.sht'd priiicifile of legisla- 
tion; and to affect to delibiTate upon 
a proposition of the imdi, is felt to 
be to tlie n»g(MH*rrit(‘d 

constitution. While tlie Peerage 
iMembers of tlie ('ornrnons siibsisi- 
ed, they partook in some degn'e of 
the stability wliich makes the chief 
value of the Peerage ; nearly inde- 
p*‘ndent of popular iiitluem-e, tln»y 
were not constrained to veer about 
with everj' breath of popular ca- 
price ; connected with rlie property 
of the land, they naturally resisted 
the violences \vith w’liicli the demo- 
cratic feeling in all legb-^laturcH threa- 
tens property ; naturally conversant 
with the opinions of the liiglier ei- 
ders, they brought to the de!>am a 
coiiftidr^ration for authority, a .sober- 
ness of view, ’an educated and esta- 
bJisheVl dislike of us(dessr«> innova- 
tion, and a respect for those iiistitu- 
tion.M and princdph>s by wliich the 
fabric of British greatnes.s Iiad been 
erected, all of the highest value for 
the purposes of sound legislation. 
But this class has been totally ex- 
tinguished, and the ve.ssel of the 
State has been deprived of one of 
(be securest of her uuchors. 


• But Avhat is the actual working of 
the new system even in its first ses- 
sion ? It has paralysed the Minis- 
try, it has made tlie acceptance of 
ofliee a terror, it has shaken every 
institiitiou of the country, it has 
raised radicalism to the rank of be- 
ing the great principle of represen- 
tation ; and after Iiaving givcui to the 
British nation siieh a i\arliameiit as 
it never saw before, sits in judgment 
even upon that Parliament of its 
own favouritism, and in tlie plainest 
terms tlireatens it with decimation. 

Ill the hist place, to what eondi- 
tioii has it redm-ed the Ministry ? 
We have si-eii within tlie monili tlie 
most important dllice of tlie State, 
lor such wt' pronounce the Sei'ii*- 
taryship for Irelaiol to have beconu^ 
actually going on a mendicant i‘x- 
nirsion : — Aiming the Minij^ters? 

Among the minor tiflieials ? 
but among the most obscure 
members of the SfoIls(^ A place of 
Ti.oOOl) a yi‘ar, with vast patronage, 
with the whole virtual goMTiirm nt 
of Ireland in its hand, ai'tually oOrr- 
ed to anybody wlio would lake it, 
and refused on the siiigh» and un- 
answerable gnmnd, tliat tin* imiiM - 
diale result would I>e tio* displra- 
sure of the mob c>f s<)n)e obsciiw* 
town, who would iiiev itably throw 
out till acc(‘ptor on his eoming to 
the hustings again. I’hi^ place l*as 
at length bei*ii acce]>tf‘d by an ind’- 
vidual who is ])robabIy as hi lor it 
or any tiling else, as the Hussar at 
the head of the ( iov erniaeni is to l.e 
at the liead of tli.-il 1 iov eminent or 
of any thing else*. His <{ijalilication, 
houevfw, is of a flilVereut kind iVom 
the ijsua re*piisiiT‘s ; it is simply, 
tliat Ironi Ids toti'is being eldel. v' 
farmers, and not th{‘ arcomjilisbed 
ten-pound sages who now legulat/* 
the fau‘s of the nation,' ]ie has some 
hope of being returned. Put w hat 
would hi‘ the eonditioii of e\en the 
rno.st iniluential peisons of the 
State, if a dissolution of Parliauient 
wt»re ti> take place to-inoi row ? N<il a 
man among them w ould he i <‘tiirm <l 
for ajiy town, city, or open horoiiij.h 
in Pngland. Not that tlieir ability 
may be impeaclied, for of rliis tlm 
populace ran never !>e judges; not 
that their general prineiples may be 
charged witJi imjioliry, for of this 
the populaci* inuht a! ways he t<ilally 
inadccjuate to form an opinion : but 
that they have dittpleu^cd them b^ 
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r(»fiiKing to tako ofT a tax, of wliosc Another of the oalatnitous results 
^ 00(1 or evil value to the general has already r.omc upon the country, 
]>iii*poses of the State, or injury to in the almost total extinction ^ of 
tiio public prosperity! the multitude tliose parliamentary interests which 
know nothin'^, care nothin^ and feel attended to the business of the great 
nolliiiig, beyond the immediate in- departments t)f the national power 
convenience to themselves. The tax Tiie West Indies are now almost to- 
may he a foolish tax, and Ministers tally deprived of that regular and 
may have been pledged or not to its establisln^d advocacy, which, by per- 
withdrawal; but the. point in cpies- f4*ct actpiainUnce with t)ie matter in 
titm is, wljat lias rai.sed this hud<len c|uesiioii, liy the liabits of intercourse 
storm of popular wrath against a Mi- and c<inlid<‘iie«^ wiiii the (Colonies, 
nistry, which, but a few nioiitbs be- and by the vigilaiiee annexed to a 
fore, was proclaimed the last }unn‘- of s<*iise of pctailiar duly, might be 
their country ? Not a c-.barije upon considered ueaily e<juivalent to a 
any on(* of those, ^leat features of direct rejireseiitaiioii of the eoloni^ 
(Government, whic/li mak<i an admi- ])r<»perty. This is gone. TJie colo- 
nistration culpable Indore the eoiiii- nists feel the eonsecjueiice, at the in- 
try and 10ur<ipe. Cuilty or not stant, in measures wliich fill every 
guilty, tb(^ veiaiiet is not giv(»ii u])oii rational mind with UUTor, but which 
tluise counts. TIki singl<‘ charift* is, please the po]mlace, which knows as 
that they have disT)leas(‘d the popu- much of the true merits of the (lues- 
lace by a siiig]<* act, which maybe lion, as of tli<‘ mountains of tlic 
ei!.b«*r steadiui'ss or stubbornness, moon. The IlaiiK (’liai*t(ir is cMjually 
sagacity or chicane, but \vhos4i crime stripped of its (pialified defendeis, 
is that it has inciiriNMl tlie wrath of and runs the most measureless ba- 
the congrei^ated cobblers of West- zard of being turned into* waste 
miiist^M', and the tiiik<*rs in < ouucil ])aper, at the will of the financiers of 
assembled at Ooblbuth I’i dds. 'i’otbill Fitdtls and lletbiial Cueen. 

And lh(‘ (»vil d<H*s not stop liere. The ICast India ( 'barter stands in the 
liygi\ingtke ])opuhire tin* habit of same p4*ril, for tin* same reason; 
Ibis <*xtra\;5gant and i itlic'ulous and if it should <*s<'aj)e for a few 
pow<*r, ilie principb‘s of iillonessand years longer, it will ine\hably yet be 
iMsfiliordinatioii must In* tlu^ker torn to fragments on the first de- 
sowii every hour; the cobbler who inaiid of toe inultltude at the first 
])atclies Administration'*, and the election. In all this, we are. not 
linker who baiirnKus ('on^titutions railing at the indi\ iduals who may 
into sli.ijie, are spnlU'd for life in be in ])oss(‘Ssion of jiower now, or at 
llieir old vocation; t):e ])atiit»t has any fuiie to come, ^^'e protest only 
liet’oMie a ]mblic man at 4Hu*e ; be against the system which enslaves 
drlil.<*rates and acts, aiul <hM*s both all Ministries, which makes the 
with tin* rashiiews of utter ignorance, pleasure of the populace a (piestion 
siinl the fuiy <#f iinhridled \anity, of still hig^^e^ import than the policy 
]»assion, ainl reveiigi*. Wlieii Dan- of the Stale, which makes the can- 
ton. the most wholesah* of imir«ler- didate for llie legislature iieccssari- 
ers, was asked for an argument on ly a lH>nd.'‘iHan to *1110 <*ro\vd, and 
some horrid ])roposal of massacn*, leaves tin* man of oflice no alteriia- 
“ My answer,” saitl he, ‘'is in the live bel\v<*eii shrinking fwin the ser- 
Htn*ets ” lie van to the ahirmdiell, vice of Ids country, aild being exiled 
rang it, and was answered by the from the Hciiise of C\>mmons by the 
ass<*inhlage of his moh, winch soon voice of insolence, ignoranci*, envy, 
]>ut. Ids princijib's into tin* true K<»- and \a»iiality. 

publican form. Tin* next result i»f To tid'' portion of the evil, how- 
tiiiis giving pow(»r to the inob, is, ever, some remedial iin»jisure must 
that <*v<*i y man must i>an<h»r to th(»ir he applied without tlelay ; unless 
tastcf, and ili‘*irs alone; and tliose. we sue to so** all tin* leading o/lic.es 
tast(*s will ‘ the State, winch devolve on ^fciii- 

hints hour ‘rs of the House of ( onimoiis, 

hut tin? vitriol and caveiuie of either totally unfilled, or filled^ by 
thorough Jlepuhlieanism* will go inca]>;u:ity. Those offices essentialh*' 
do wn, and the man, of the, peoph? re«iuire tin* ]>rescnce of their holder 
wili be a candidate at once, for New- in the llousei; hut his acceptance ot 
gat« and the Legislature. the oflice has now become the signal 
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of Lis exile. Tims, no man who is 
iitted for piiLlir employment can 
retain liis seat in <Mnijiuiction with 
that emjiloynient. The only remedy 
is, to aluilish that law by which tho 
acceptance of ofiice vacates the seat, 
lint liow will this be relished ]>y the 
mob ? Will any man who votes for it 
ever be returned by the mob again ? 
Those are m>w the grand questions, 
and to this simple element of rabble 
approval is re<liiced the whole being 
of the boasted (^onstitiicion of bhig- 
land. 

Hiirke ventured no more on ap- 
peals* to eity elections ; but this re- 
serve arose ;nore from his reluctance 
to thf* turmoil and corruption ot the 
contest, than from any wa\eriiig of 
mind. He had accustomed IniiiseJf 
to look upon mankind witli the eye 
of a philosopher, until the events of 
general life secined^incapable of dis- 
turbing bis e(|uaipmity. His birth 
and Irish connexions liad hrou"ht 
on hii|i the cioiri^e of being a I'on- 
cealed Roman Catholic; soiih* addeti 
that be bad been actually educated 
as a Jesuit at St Omers; and those 
charges might have provecl seriously 
hazardous to biiii in tlie furious fol- 
lies of I7i>0, Some of his friends, 
in alarm for his personab saf«‘ty, re- 
quested ]iennission to contradict 
tiiern by soinethimr in the shape of a 
formal answ<?r. Hut on this lie put 
bis negative at once. “ To peoplt* 
who can beli<‘ve such stories,” sai<i 
he, “ it is idle to oft’er explanations. 
If I cannot /ivr down those con- 
temptible calumnies, I shall never 
deign to contradict them in any 
other manner.” He always exhibit- 
ed a remarkable degree of ]>olitie*al 
courage under all "-the clamours 
which assail a public nrtin of (iecided 
opinions. On the trial of Hastings, 
when lhe*;c clamours wen* most 
violent, he declared, " That it would 
be a feeble sensibility on bis part, 
which, at that time of day, could 
make Irirn impatient of tliosv Jibels, 
by despising which through s'o many 
years lie had obtained the lion our of 
being joined with the Committee, 
and becoming an instrument of pub- 
lic Justice.*’ And this <letertnina- 
tion, which ought to be a principle 
with every public; man who desires 
to live free from perpetual alterca- 
tion' with petty actversarieH, he 
adopted a» lim habituil maxim, and 
expreaseft on ;the grareat occasions. 


In bis Ijfttter to a Noble Lord, in 
which he makes a formal avowal of 
his ]iulitical tenets, be says, “ Loose 
liliels ought to* be passed by ’in si- 
lence. By me they have*, been so 
always. I knew, that as long as I 
remaiiieil in public, 1 should live 
down the calumnies of malice and 
the judgments of ignorance. If I 
hap]>ened to be now and then in the 
wrong — as who is not? — like, other 
men, I must bear the ^•onH(*quell<•c 
of iny faults and my mistakes,” 

It is among the remarkable cir- 
cumstaneesof this great man’s career, 
that though the acknowh*di*ed leader 
of his ]>arty, inilispeiisable to their 
public exisf(»nce, and apparently in 
the V(*ry Hood of fortune, no public 
personage evc*r gained less for him- 
self. From the beginning t<» the closi' 
of his career, he was ptior, and 
though inheriting nearly L.!2n,(M)0, 
wassoniiicliassaih-d by the distresses 
of otht*rs, and so much pressed by 
tlie n(*(*e>sary evp4*nst*s of that style 
of living, which, by his politu-al tank, 
be was compelled load«*pt, but which 
he adopted on the most reserved 
scale, his life seems to have heen om* 
the very reverse of allluenri*. V(*t 
n*liictunt as he was toa[)piy for Idiu- 
self, he could la* an active suitor for 
others, to wliom he was attaelied 
im*rely by' a sense of their merits. 
During his stay at a frietnl's house, 
be bad bc»en ^tru<’k with the intelli- 
geiu*e ami manner-^ of a neiglihour- 
iiig eiirate,and <*xpves‘.etl a wish that 
it might, at some hiture time, be in 
bivS 'power to serve a man ot bis abi- 
lity. A ft‘vv yi*ars Vfter, the rector 
died, and tin* riirati* applied to Bui ke 
for liis inteiest with ihi* Frince of 
\\ ales, wlio was the patron of the li- 
ving. Bi rki* immediately re]>lic<l, 
that from his slight p<*rsonnl inter- 
course with the Prime, In*. <ould 
have but little iM*rtainty in any appli- 
c.ati<}ii ; *fmt that if tin* clerg} man 
W'oiild write €*1 letter, he w'uuld pre- 
sent it himself to liis Royal Jiigb- 
ncHs. ,'I’he letter was \vriiU*n, was 
presented, and the request was iii- 
Htantly granted. Burke, good-na- 
ture<ily pleased with the sijcce(>s of 
his niission, expressed himself in his 
usual richness of conception, on the 
good whjeh thus lay in the hands of. 
persons of high station, on the iiieo.is 
of roynl popularity, ami tho ext'*,n- 
aivo hsppineHH that must result iroin 
royal virtues. At last perceiving that 
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lio was flowing into dissertation, lie 
checked himself, and begged pardon 
for this intrusion on his leisure. “ No 
apologies, rny dear ,sir,” said the 
Prince, familiarly laying his hand 
upon his shoulder; “from yorir les- 
sons we must all learn wisdom ; it is 
only to be regretted that so lew imi- 
tate your carnlour.” 

Another anecdote of his good-na- 
tured itit<»rferi*nce is told, which we 
believe alludes to Oabhe, the late 
])OWerful, though harsli <lc*Hci*iber of 
common and country life. 'Vln^ p(H»t, 
who had early felt in hims(df the 
materials of fame^ travelled to Lon- 
<lon from his e.uracy with a volume 
of verse, to publish and make his tor- 
tune at once. Put In* had iiiduckily 
liroiight with him but thr/‘r 
Tn default of a publisher. In* in»w 
ventiin'd ti) ])rint the volume gt liis 
own expeiis«‘, ami it may be ])r‘*su- 
med that tin* bard's thret* pounds 
did not go far. "i'ln* pre^^s woubl 
move no moia*. Tin* m-xl (‘Xpinlitmt 
was, to dedicate the poems to a no- 
bb* Lord, friim whose* nratiludc* fi>r 
this signal favour of Paiua^sus scune 
n'tuni in tin* more vulgar materird of 
])atromige might In* <»\peeted. Hut 
the noble L4)rd, wIjo probuMy had 
o IMS similar ilistinetiou on his 
lal)b‘ (*v«»ry ilay, omitted all noliee of 
tin* <l(’dii‘:iti()!i ; and here the poet's 
liopi's sank again. It is painful to 
believi* tint distress mor<* veal than 
the hi'-s of faun*, now b»'gan to in- 
volve a man of true taliMit. He w'as 
dri V eii to ^•\trelnit y, ainl at last unable 
to 4*xtrieate himself liy his /iwn 
means, tin* tlioyght oceiirred of ap- 
plying to Hinki*. Hf* laid no ]>er- 
sonal knowledm* of him, no intro- 
duction, no intermediare fri<*n(i, Hiit 
In* WM*ole a di‘iail of his cinuimstaii- 
c«*s, whieh, coming from the gr;n»hie 
pen of so admirahif* a dt*seriber of 
the siiflerings of others, may l»e ]»re- 
sumeil to liave been forciljle in tlie 
<b*^criplion of his own ; and saying, 
tliat In^ was prompted to this step in 
the instance of so emiiuMit a person, 
by “knowing llnii he was a groat inan, 
and believing that he was a gotnl 
one,'’ he \/ait(*fl the result, we may 
eoriceive with wdiat anxiety. Hiirke, 
Inith a great and a gcnnl man, tlid iioC 
fail the p«>et; he answered his appli- 
cation immediately, assisU^d him in 
all possible ways, promoted a snb- 
scrtplion for his work, and introdu- 


ced him to a circle of friends, who 
became the origin of his fortune ; 
his fame was the work of his otvn 
hands. 

TJiere is a period in every man’s 
life when his frame and his principles 
alike seem to settle; — a bodily change, 
from the exuberant vigour and rest- 
lessness of youth to maturity, yet 
witliout the approach of decay ; — a 
mental change, from the eager and 
unsettled auiours of iirstview8,to the 
d< h berate- and natural fixedness of 
ripenetl opinion, ibirke had entered 
public life under tin*, name of Whig- 
gisrii. Hut the Whiggism of the 
lloekingbam jiarty was calmness ami 
dignity it-eU to the headlong asso- 
ciation with the popular sentiment 
Avliic h characterised the subserpjent 
b*aders of the name ; and would liave 
looked vvith utter abliorrence on that 
prostration at the feet of tiu* rabbit* 
whieb lias Ixuniji down the nobles 
i*f I'bigland in still later days, 'rin*, 
Marquis of Roekiiigham was the 
em'uiem of Ins party, an obh noble, 
the \t‘ry spirit of aristocracy, claim- 
ing tin* riirlit to gtn <*rn by the right 
of hirtii; a.bipting oilier* as a natural 
])rivib*gt» of rank, ami regarding tin; 
honours of the State as much the 
poss<*s^ioii of the irr(*at families, as 
the arms on their Crirria"(*s. There 
iniirlit lia\ e been something too feu- 
dal in tills a ssnmiititm ; there iniirht 
be soim* ground lor ritliciile in this 
full thess and vtiiVeiied system of con- 
ducting the vast and Ibictnating 
hn-^iuet^s id* a great State ; there might 
even be some unsuitable hauteur 
which rejiclbol all men of inferior 
birth, or some injurious tardiness in 
the niove*nTents ot thos^ embroitb*red 
ami formed fiLMin's in times of ]mblic 
emergency. Vet the ixood **tn>Turl 3 ' 
predominafed over the evil, d'he 
admini-tratioii of imbiic^affairs was 
conductf*d on a manly, large, and 
generous principle. 'Die dynnst}* of 
<"b*rks liad not yet degraded the 
natural dignit\' of Hrirish [>oHtirs ; 
tlie lri»li m:uiin*rs of the iii’dix iilmd 
gave a char.icter to all Ids ]iroeee(l- 
ing*-, indueiu'***! tin* habits of all who 
looked ufi to bim for direction, and 
the WalpolVs, ('arterets, New(*a^fles, 
ami ('hat hams, under all tlie rarie- 
tit*s of time arn) circnin'^tance, 
stamped tlieir own eharacier on the 
whole form of the public transaetions 
of England. ^ 
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Fox was tlic leader of the second 
period. Bold, singularly excitable, 
vehement in good and ill, grasping 
at the successes of the monient, 
without the slightest care for tlie 
price which was to be paid for his vic- 
tory, either at the hour or in the age 
to come, he exhibited the most ex- 
traordinary perversion of the most 
extroaidiiiary powers. Always elo- 
quent, and always in the wrong; al- 
ways pronouncing principles wor- 
thy of an ancient sage, and always 
practising them with the laxity of a 
modern libertine ; professing in 
speeches worthy of immortal rcmctii- 
bc'ance, t*ui most passionate love for 
the glory of h^iiglatid, j’ct always 
exalting lier enemies at lier expense ; 
panegyrizing their injustice, pallia- 
ting their aggressions," and clieering 
their rebellion, yet Fox still ]jrc- 
fiorved some original impress of his 
birth. Tlie task oj’ mingling with 
tlie rabhle was stilUa task to liirii ; if 
he stooped to the tierce prejudices 
of the populace of Westminster, or 
liarangued the inllateii \ iiltrarity of 
the feasters at the Oown and Anchor, 
it was by rom])u]sioii and lafiorious 
flight that he jjlungCMl so low ; his 
element was not then*, and no man 
rejoiced more when this iiroifcuial 
toil was done, and he found himself 
once again in the cireb's of ilie 
accornplislu»d and liigh - inariuere<l 
among whicJi he was born, Corio- 
laijus asking for the juo-,t sweet 
voices” of the Kornau rabble, iie\er 
felt a keener pang of his patrician 
dignity, than the great leader of Op- 
position divesting hitnself <»f his 
Court habiliments, to meet his sans- 
cnlotte, confederates of the ('oveiij;- 
Garden hustings. 

Burke had his ambition too, but 
l)is nature revolteil agaifist jia} ingso 
severe a jirice for it. jlis single ex- 
]>eriment was enongli, and at every 
])eriod of his suhse(|ijent career, his 
sense of tlie frivolity, incorc'taiici', 
and violence <>f the iiiolnnole in 
]»olitics,*was irre^i-tihlf. ** is 

a merejiant y” Faid lie, with 
exaggeiation, when speaking of tlie 
Bristol fthopkeopers, who had given 
liinn Bucli unworthy evidmun* of their 
fidelity? ** do not talk to me of a 
merchant; a merchant is the same 
ill evet'y part of the world; his gold 
iadiis god, liis invoice his country, 
his ledger his Bible, ^liis desk his 


altar, the Exchange his church, and 
lie has faith in none but his banker.” 

Fox was now beginning to practise 
those powerful but rash conceptions 
which finally shaped his historical 
character — a fearless reliance on the 
giddy popularity of the <lay ; an un- 
miiigahle deteriniuation to seize the 
highest rank, let the means be what 
lhc*y iniglit; and the original reckless 
propensity of a singularly vigorous 
and vivid, but loose ancl irregular 
mind, to mc'asures whose morality 
was to be forgotten in iheir success. 
Burke’s more composed intellect, 
and much sounder principles, started 
back from this lii^aMlong <-arecr. Fox 
had been his pupil, ami politi(‘al 
favourite ; but the time was com(‘, 
when the young l^liaeton was to 
seize the reins alone, and comiiiit 
hini>.elf to the fiei valid erratic course 
whii-Ti notbiiigbiit a still more power- 
ful hand could have restrained from 
geiH'ral luiii. 

T)ii‘ llrst intimation of a diidereiu'e 
iu the views of tlios(» <]istingui.slii‘d 
men was in a debate on tin* .Marriage 
Art, in 17 si. h\)x liati a^'sailed the 
act iu his usu;d sjiirit, on the ptuti- 
<‘ular ground of llu^ aversion slicwn 
by tin* Duke of lliciiinond’s family 
to bis iimtberV marriage. 15m ke 
(bdeiided it also iu bis usual spirit, 
on the genersil ground o( it^ value 
to society as constituted in Ibiglaud, 
Oil its prai’lical uses, and its diiect 
reference to tin* /ur/s of tlie nation- 
al I’liaiacter. On this occasion, Iu; 
found it nccessnvy to aiis\vi*r some 
of the idiarges. wliicli bad been lloat- 
ing through llu; politii^al circles. 
“ 1 am aecu^eil,” said be, “ I jun 
t<d<l abroad, ol being a man of aris- 
tocratic principles. If by ai islocracy 
they mean the Fc'ts, I liave no vul- 
gar admiration iu>r \ij]gar antipathy 
towards them. 1 hold their ordi*r 
in c<dr] and decent n‘spect. 1 hold 
them to be of a^snlntr mcfwsih/ in 
the ( 'onstitiitioii, ]5iit 1 think thi^y 
aregoful only v\ ben kept vvilbin jiro- 
per bninidM. It by the ;u i' tociai v', 
wliif-li •indeed <*omcH neaier to the 
point, they mean an adhereiic*e to 
the rich and povvtud'ul agoiinst the 
)uor and weak, lids would indeed 
>c a very extratirdiiiary ])art. I 
liave incuired the odium of gentle- 
men in tliis 1 louse, for not paying 
siiflicient regard to men of niiiple 
property. When indeed the Binall- 
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c*8t rlglitfi of the poorest people are 
ill cpiestioii, 1 would set my face 
against any art of pride and jiovver 
rountenanced by the* liigliest that 
are in it. And if it slicmld come to 
llui last extremity, and to a ronte-'t 
of blood, iny }>art is taken ; 1 should 
take niy fate with tli<5 poor and low 
aiid feeble. 

“ But if those people come to 
turn their libmty into a cloak of 
mali4*iousnesH,aml to seek a])ri\ileg«; 
of i^xmnplion not from power, but 
from thf^ rules of morality and vir- 
tuous diseapline, ilnm I would join 
my liand to make* tli^m f(‘el the toice 
which a few, united in a g«iod eauso, 
hfive over a miiltitmle ot tin*, prolll- 
caie and leroeious.’* 

But the event was still distant 
Avhieh was to se]>arate tin* h‘a<lers ot 
C)p]»osition for ev«*r. ( )ii tin? amend- 
ment to tin? juldress movc‘d by box, 
touching the right of taxing America, 
November, 17*"^ I, Buike made a 
powfu lid s])eeeh on the* ahsur«lity <if 
claiming a right, wIkui* tin* right 
was imprai‘ticahle. In this luMhilio- 
duced lh<* strong ap4)strteplu* whicli 
was so long after iec.>rd<‘d, ns tlie 
sitffinnff of tfic icoff. “ But 1 must 
say a few words on tlje subject of 
lliosf* rights whicli ha\<* t'o-'t us so 
imu'li, and which W(*ro likely to cost 
us our all, \\ hat \\ ma tluise i iudils r 
( an any man gi\e them a ImkIv and 
soul, a langibU* substama* ? We did 
all this bi‘eause W(‘ had a lii^hl to do 
it ! Ami all this we ilareil to do, be- 
i-ause we dared. 

\V<' liad a right to tax Aimuiea-, 
says the Xobli* Lo^d, and as wt* hail 
a litjht, W(* musL d(» it. Wh* must 
risk every thing, foideir every thing, 
take no consideration iiitiJ view but 
our right, nor im»asure our right 
witli our ])ow<'r. Infatuateil Minis- 
ters ! not tokrmw that liL’hl signities 
nothing without miglii, and thtd the 
claim, without the* j>o\ver of mtltu- 
cing it, is nugatorv and idle in the 
copyhohl of rival .'^t ites. But, ^n^s 
a silly man, full iif Ids ]U'erogati vc; 
cjf dominion vver a few beasts of fbe 
Ji<dd, there is excidhuit wool on the 
back of tin* \vo]t\ and tluMebire be 
must be slicared. Whjit, sbi»iir a 
wolf! Y4 *h ; but will be compi}' ? 
Have you considered the triiuble Y 
How will you get this wool?’ Ob, 
1 have considered iiotidng,.and will 
consider nothing but niy right;. , A 


wolf is an animal that has wool ; all 
animals that have wool are to be 
sliorii ; and therefore, I will bhear the 
wolf. TJiis was just the reasoning 
used by the Minister.” 

The ]>rincdple for which Burke 
contended here was iinqueslionably 
true, for, a right being given for a 
beneficial purjiose, the right which 
confers no such purpose losCwS its es- 
B<‘nt.ial property, and ought to be aban- 
doned at once. But the tru(! point of 
tin*, general argument, is whether the 
Minister possessed the power of 
coiiipidling America to observe the 
alh‘giam*(; under wliicli she bad pro- • 
lited so much, and to wdiicli she 
bad so unetjuivoc'ally sworn. TJiat 
England ]msscss(*d the power of ex- 
tinguishing American rebellion at 
the, tiim*, is now be\ ond all doubt, 
i’ul the ?*Iini'>try were? paralysed at 
lioiiic by the perpetual attacks of 
tlieir opponents. 'Wieir elbirts vveie 
])aialysed in ilui (’ofonies, by the un- 
lucky coiitingiMicics of a jicrio^ of 
remaikuble mililaiy deliciency, the 
inadequate piaqiaralicm of troops, 
the inexpm ience of (Icncrals, arul 
tb»‘ tiir<Iincss of supply for tlie suc- 
Ci'ssive cam])aigijs. A war in vvbi**b 
the heavy inteJh‘ct of CA)i*u\vallis 
Jiml the ghifJy gallaiitr}' of Burgoyiie 
were the chief exhiliitois, was not 
likely to add to the laurels of Eng- 
land; and tin* geneial fe4*blem*ss 
with wliich vieloiy was followed 
u\),ami the slackness with which de- 
tt‘at was ri‘]>aired, made the war a 
mere matter ol’ cabudation between 
the bmlget of the Cliaucellor of the 
l*Ach<*(pier and the cotVer of the 
I'nitod States.^Tlu* capture of Coin- 
wallis's army, unwarned by the fail- 
ure of Biirgoy iie, and without its pal- 
liatives, instantly turmM ibewluile, 
tide 4)f national scorn on the ]Mi- 
nistiy. Evt»ry di\ isii>n in tbe*House 
was tbemadoi tb a new deatlewtHiml. 
ileiuMal Ckmway's motion for finish- 
ing the war was lo^t by only i>ne, 
{V A vot«* ci’iisiiie'* »y 

l.oial .lolin A 'a\ eiidish next tbn^'.teii- 
ed tlu'ii^jiiMxmal salety. At buigtli, 
after a succession of viohmt attacks, 
Eorti North l aine down to tin* House 
wijb an annoiincmnent that be Irtnl 
dt'liveretl the seals of ollice into 
his Majesty’s liaiids, (loth March, 
1782.) Opposition was in*w' tri- 
umphniit; the party ])r 4 *p:ni»d to di- 
vide the sj>oil; auit the most boast- 
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lul, most deeply pledged, and most 
popular MiiiiJ'try that England had 
seen for a hundred years, began 
their reign ; to be extinguished in 
the shortest space ever known, to 
disappoint every expectation, to fall 
into fragments, and to remain in po- 
litical exile for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

The contrast between the Minis- 
terial system of England and those 
of foreign countries, is one of the 
most striking characteristics of hhi- 
ropean government. France, now 
nearly republicanised, has lately' be- 
come .still more iluctuatiiig than 
England ; hut the heading Powers of 
the C^nitinent beside seldom know 
a change of Ministry' but by death. 
The Monarch and his Minister cany 
on the sluggisli machinery of irre- 
sponsible g4>\ ernmeiit together, un- 
til time puts a stj)[i to both Moiiartdi 
and Minister; juid the machine is 
to be thenceforth wound up by' luo 
otlM^r individuals under the same 
relation, equally' un<[iu*stioned by 
the nation, running tlieir course si<le 
by side with the same unihinnity, 
and finally giving up tludr locatioti 
to two successors as like themselvc^s 
as possible. In England, political 
life is a lottery, in wiiicli the ( 'Hbim^t 
is the grand prize of the wheel. War 
may estaidish a Miiii*>ter, hut he 
lives ujxjTi irv success; the Miidster 
is sure to follow the fate of the 
(general. But peace is ])roverbial 
for the fluctuation i»f authority^ 'Fhe 
bold luizards and brilliant achieve- 
ments of war turn the public ey'e 
exclusively to the field. The Mi- 
nister is then simply a recruiting 
officer, a commissary, a paymaster. 
His diploiny-cv' is the art ot supply'- 
iiig the QuarfermaSiter-Gmieral, and 
the lir;it-fruits of his C/abinet (.'oun- 
cils are the <*on<*oction and publi- 
cation of Gazettes. But peai*e brings 
back the true time of trial. Tfn; 
people are urged to pry' into Mi- 
nisterial conduct. Pasty watches 
every step, not to reclaim the error 
of Ministerial ways, but toyseize on 
Ministerial power. Politicians grow 
weary of tJie monotony of an uii- 
cfianged Ministry, and the hodyr is 
either suddenly stricken with decay 
for the benefit of its antagonists, or 
gradually absorbs the more active 
portion of the opposition principle, 
tmtlt it» identity's lost, its creed Is 


changed, the world grows sick of its 
mutability, and the miscellany of "All 
the Talents” biicoincs as suddenly ab- 
horred as Ihtf popular tongue can Jiiid 
utterance for its zeal against tlu5 
ahondnation. It falls amid a general 
outcry, and another steps over its 
body to the throne. 

All common sense is in ffivour of 
the possi*ssion of power by the opu- 
lent, the highly educated, and tin? 
highly born. The Kiiglisli are a 
people of common sense, and tlic*. 
national feeling is therefore T4n*yism. 
Men of great ability may spring from 
tin* lo W4‘r ranks at inuuvals; but 
\\ h(ui talents arc* united with iiiider- 
staiiding, and undcTstanding with 
iioiiesty, the* as]>irant becomes a 
Tory llu‘ first moment lu* has reach- 
ed that po'^ition in which it l)ecomes 
safe for him to acknowledge his hc*m- 
timent*i. E»»r him still hear what 
name he* will, ht‘ is esscmtially* a sup- 
porter the rank into which he has 
fouiiht his way; In* fts'ls the* value* 
of licu'cditaiy distinctions as ki*enl\' 
as if his coionct had hcsui worn sitn e 
the day's of Iho ll»*ptarchy ; he is a 
fri»»nd to the* sc*curity' ot pr<»perty, 
lie at'knowled'res tin* suhordinat ion 
of soci<»ry', and, satisfic'd that our 
fc>rc*fathc*rs had at least as muc h 
sense*, honofir, and natiennd diLUiiix' 
as thc'ir son^, dc*sires oidy' to si (v 
those* ancient and Briri-h j»riiicip!cs 
iiiaiiitained, by' whi'-h **AC‘ry man was 
suftbred to follow Ids own imln^'rry 
in ]M»ace, the \ iolencc* of innovation 
and the severity' of prcroiiariv c» \vi*ic* 
equally r(*straiiied, and l ins:!and Lrri*w 
to be tin*, iiohh's^ most powerful, uml 
freest nation of tin* world. 

'I’he llockitigham name was again 
at the*. h<*acl ot an administration, ?ind 
Fox hrc*anu* a place/naii to his own 
infinite* gratification. Tin* Whig 
party, on this oc-casion, wc*n» instant- 
ly transforiiH.'d into Tories. 'I’hc* 
touch of the Treasury' hc‘nch had 
wrought the miracle* at once; and 
while, the Marquis, in right of name* 
apd experieiiee, hc*c'ame the declared 
head of the Government, (’hailes 
Fox, ill right of l»Ioo(l, connexion, 
and habitual associatiem with the* 
highest rank, beeame the leader of 
the. House of ('omnions. Burke, for 
ten years the great champion of the 
party, gave way — probably no reluc- 
tant way — to the edahns of the son 
of Lord Holland, and the relative of 
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sorne of tlio principal families of the 
Kinpire. An Irishman, the son of a 
man in obsenre life, with ))iJt little 
fortune, with no hbij^lisli connexion, 
sustained above the crowd by no- 
thiin( but talents of tlie most distiti- 
p’uished ord(‘r, was no rival, in the 
eyes of the linglish aristocracy, to 
a youn*i;, darint;, and acconn)lishe<l 
nuMiiber of their own order ; full of 
all the virtues, and even the vices, 
which cr(*ate popularity in a lii^h- 
wroui^ht state of ^^ociety ; attra« tiiipf 
]>ublic admiration by the display of 
remarkable ability; deliiilitin^^ pri- 
vate life b}’ iMpially rT»markal)l4* plea- 
santry and social maiimu s ; familiar 
with all thci gooil and evil of man- 
kind; etpially pow<*rfiil in his address 
to the rt^asoii of tim House and the 
absurdity of the buslines; aflVu'tin^ 
tin* st«Mn ])olitics of an Aluernoii 
Sydney or a C'ato ]\laj<»r, exhibiting 
tiie loose ])ra«*iic<‘ of a Ko*-liest<‘r or 
a Sylla; br«»akinif down wliatt‘ver 
impfuliiiHuit to the hearts of the po- 
pulac4‘ mit^hl liave existed in the ai>- 
stract dii^nity of tin* ^reat politician, 
by th«‘ easy [irotliixacy with wliii'h 
he sliart'd in tin* liceiisi* of all <*lass(*s 
alike, at once tlu» iranH»sler, tin' horse- 
rfiC(‘r, the libertine, and tlu‘ most 
W(»iLt!Uj% ])rotnpt, and vigorous de- 
bater tJiat tiu' House of C'<mniions 
ba<l er se4*n ; all comiiining to ren- 
der him, in a s4*nse }H)pli<*ai»le to no 
other ])ubli<' tndi\i<lual of his ctui- 
tiiry, at om**^ the man of power and 
the man of tlu» ]u'ople. 

I'lu* distriliutioii of 4»llic«* on this 
oc4-asioii allows of no ])aii4»gyric on* 
^Vhig gratitufle. VN'liile L4)r<l Sliel- 
biu*n4» was placed at the li4*ad of the 
1 Iom4‘ Departiinuit, for which Burke’s 
local knowh‘4lg4», imlefatigabli* iiitid- 
ligeiice, and ard4Mir of national im- 
]n*oveinent, under ev4‘ry shape in 
Avhich British giuiius, ai-tivity, ami 
enl4Tprise C4)ul4l add to the gltiries 
of the cemntry, inatle liim tlu* fittest, 
I'\)x was a 'l'4»ry fr4mi the Imur when 
h<‘ f4*lt liitnself safi* in odict*, and no 
man wli4> <mu‘ Inul n4>ble hl4>4Ml in his 
\ ettis <l4*spis4*d the irmb nuue. His 
fault was, that he \^ anted the manli- 
ness of mind to say, when out of 
ofii4*e, that which he practised when 
in. An aristoerat of the lirst water 
in D4>widng Street, the v<*t« of 
royalty im sooner drove him from 
his position there, than he fled fo 
the protecting arms of the rabble of 
W estminster. 


Burke was circumvented in the 
new arrangements. A plausible story 
seems to have been told to him, of 
tlui necessity of making room for 
some of the King’s frj4»ndH; the em- 
barrassments of the Ministry were 
pleaded, and this man, who was en- 
titleil t4> ci>inrannd all that office 
could givi», was tlir4)wn by with the; 
Paymaster- Gcuieralship. I'he office 
was lucrative*, but that its lucre was 
not the teiiiptiition in tin* pr4*sent iri- 
staiii‘4» is 4‘l4‘ar, from ins 4‘nipl4»yiiig 
Ills tirst ertbrts to bnver tlie 4‘xpi‘n- 
diture of the office, and to cut tail 
th4)S4' 4Uiuj]um4‘Tits whic h by cu'^tom * 
bad be4*n backed upon as th4‘ i ight 
of tli4^ Paymaster. Tiie balan<‘(^ 
in tbi^ otfuMcil bands had sel(l4im 
am4mnt4>d t4> less than a luiirmii, and 
the ])ower 4»f 4!4^a]ing with it haiJ be- 
coim^ tlie pri\il4*ge of the J'ayinaster. 
I'lu' 4‘lotbinff 4>1 f^ie (’hels4‘a pen- 
si4in4*rs hail Ikmui a ^loht of a- 

year; this }ie i>fpially ga\ e up t4> tlie 
puhlif*, tlu* wli4>l4* torrninir a saving 
ot !i-y4*ar, of whi4 h 

Ijail iH*(‘n tlu* 4*siablished pr4>liTs 4)f 
tlu* 4>lb4‘er at thi* lieatl 4)f tin* d4*part- 
nu'iit. 'J'h4)S4* j)r4)lU** W4*i4» d4)ubt](*ss 
ei)4U’ni4>us, but t)u‘y ha4} been sf4n4 - 
ti4)n4*d by tinu*; and Buike, a poor 
man, and without any h4)p4* of a se- 
c‘ur<* inccinn*, cb^serves all tlie praise 
for bis sinren4ler of them, tliat can 
be given to s4*lf-denia]. 

I'iu* l\4)ckingha!n Administration 
was not ina4le 14» last. Tlie 4*\ident 
pr4»ju*nsity o^' I'ox t4> sillier no sharer 
of the Mipreina<*y to wliicb he was 
rapidly adianciiig, must hav4* roused 
disc4mt4*nt. His eag4*niess to be felt 
as a bold innof ator, and the jealousy 
willi wbieb bis im]n a4*iical)le thi*ories 
inspirtMl tlu* graver nu*Uib4*rs 4 )f the 
Ministry, a4 tually pr4>bibited all uni- 
ty in tlu* C'abinet, ami a S4»4y'et but 
p4>W4*rful c aus4* exist<*<l in the royal 
av4*r^i4in. Pitt, tlien rising into 
faim*, — Siif'lburne, crafty, ambitious, 
and a fav4iuriie at Court, — the Kinir, 
t4> whom h auteur of the ^lanpiis 
ami his arist4»craiic ]iarfy was an 
oflence, altogether formed a strength 
of repugnancy, which must ha\i* 
broken down the rude, liasty, ryid 
ill-cemented fabric of administration. 
But a dictator more rapid than party, 
and more irresistible fliaii kings, 
now interposed. The Premier was 
seix.ed with an illness, (which fifty 
years sigo was named the vtjiueuza^ 
and suddenly died, (1782.) While 
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the party were in the confusion na- 
turally arising- from this unexpected 
circiimstaiM*e, the pii>:e was seiz€!d 
bv Lord ShellKiriie. The Secretary 
oi* the Home Department left his 
friends to wonder at his audacity, 
and tlieir own defeat; llunp: Fox, 
Jbiike, Townshond, an<l all th(^ haid- 
iTs loose, and aiiuouiic<‘cl himself 
tin* master of a new atlministration. 
I'ime, which developi‘S the secrets 
of (yahineis as well as of num, has 
explained the chif*f souri*e of this ex- 
traordinary overtlirow, by the Kiiit^’s 
displeasure*. It lias ln*en subseijuent- 
ly observed, that artless as undoiibN 
I'dly was the mind of Cieor^e III., and 
iiicaj>ableas his manly ainl hoin*st spi- 
rit was of threadin'^ the m:i/{^s of po- 
litical intriirue, ikj (iahinet ai^ainst 
which In* pronounced hisdispl(‘a*^ure 
was ever loiii^-lived. 'flu* KiiiLC had 
submitted tothe, IkockiiiLrliamOahiiiet 
as ail UNiirpation. Hi* had previ- 
ously oiVei ed the 'rn*.isiiry to Ford 
Shi*Oniiin*, and on his refiisjil ha<l 
yieldml only to iiei'essity. A second 
opi‘niru( was now mad<*, ami hi? 
avaih*d Jiimself of it instantly, 'rin* 
appointiiH'nt of William Pitt as C’haii- 
cellor of tlie Ivxcheijuer, at an 
scarcely bey<md boylmod, was the 
mo^t sTi ikintr feature of tlie change; 
;md proinily and powerfull}' did 
that frrcat<*sl of Jhii^lish statesm«*n 
viinilcati* tin* [iromisi* of liis early 
years, anil tin* preililecrion of the 
j'hiipiri* for his name. l*hj.x was iu- 
di.riiant at his d<;feat, and haughtily 
rej<*cted an olVer to receive him into 
th(! new Cabiriet. The* negotiator 
was Pitt, but the coiidiriou being 
that l.*ord Slielhuriie should r(*maia 
at the head of the Tn*usury, tlfe in- 
terview was abortive, and the ex- 
iled party were disven to one of 
those fatal expi'dients which belong 
to politicians made for exclusion. 

A cewnbination, which the Ministers 
called a conspiracy, anrl whicli lias 
been Ptigmatizeil to all posterity by 
the name ofM« formed 

by I*'ox wiili Lord North.' d’he Mi- 
nistry were thrown out by a motion 
condemning the ])ear,e, (-JHt F<*h- 
ruary, 1783,) and Opposition becarmi 
once more masters of the (hihinet- 
The public wratli knew no boundu 
at the success of this daring experi- 
ment. Every man who had boi ni* a 
share in it, was marked fur a degree 
of contempt nevcir excited before 
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by public tergiveraation. With 
whom it originated is still doubtful, 
unless Mr Rden, afterwards Lord 
Auckland, is* to be cousidi*red its 
autiior. But the more important 
ijiiestiou is, by ivlioiii it was apjuo- 
ved. All the leading men of the party 
were now involved. Lord John 
'rownsheiid, T.iord Loiighhorongh, 
Sheridan, (hiloiiel Fitzpatrick, ^ic., 
were charged with various parts in 
the transaction. But the uidght of 
public indignation fi*ll upon Fox, 
whose rounding oif this exlraordi- 
nar}' contradiction to his ]>ledges to 
“ fuing the nohk* Lord in the blue, 
riband to the block,” by tlie senti- 
mental dt*(‘luration, that *'his(*nmitles 
wen* inomi*ntary, hut his frieiidshi[)s 
eternal,” was so far from conciliating 
]nil»lic opinion to tlu* Orator, that it 
was proin)iin(‘(*d to he only an ag- 
gravation of the olVenci^ of the iii- 
triirni*!-. It is at onee a strong evi- 
dence of the heats of tin* tiim**', and of 
the, uncontrollable ra-'hiiess of Fox 
ill <lt»bat.e, to liml him, in his opjio- 
sition to Lonl Nortli, <h*cbiriiig, that 
“ he would In* afndtl to trust him- 
self with him aloin*, — that lie was the. 
most obno\ious and guilty eriminal 
in tin* ’^rat'*, — that his blood oultIiI to 
expiate his inis(h*(‘ds and last, and 
most utdiu'iif of all, that if hv vvi r 
urtt'fl ivuk ///m, he xsould he content 
to be thought tnr 

From those* declai ations, it was iit- 
tei!-y impossible that any man could 
extricate liirnsell. 'J'iie at tmnpt wtis 
made, but it only ]>Iun;:etl all tbe par- 
ties in deeperainl nioi e lielpic^ss scorn. 

i5ut Fox, a mai^of eminent powers, 
was not to be crushi'd without signa- 
liziiig I'is fall. He eoiiceived Jiis In- 
dia Bill, the most foianidable and da- 
ring j *^tempt at pi*rpetual power ever 
made by a Ministry. By throwing the 
wlioh? patroriagi* of Imlia into the* 
hands of tin* ('ahinet, he would liave 
made that (^'ihin(*t irresistible by any 
force* within the constitution. ' 'I'Jie 
concoction of the* Bill has hc<*n attri- 
buted to Ibirk**, whei hael onee* more 
tatvi’ii possession of Ids olbee as Pay- 
inaKte*!* ; but all the features of this 
bold measure b<*ar tbe stamp of tin*, 
theoretic, hrilliaiit, but arbitrary 
niitnl t)f his celebrated frieml. Oti 
the second reading of this Bill, Burke 
made oin* of Ids most inagnifirent 
speeches, (Dec. I, 178.3.) It must 
be acknowledged, that the failing 
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side of this p^roat iTian’s politics ivas 
India. He had adopted tlie subject 
at an early ])erio(i, and cherished it 
as a peculiar possession, until it as- 
sumed a preternatural cnagnitude in 
liis eyes. The reiiiotei](;hs of the 
land, the wild Superstitions, the bar- 
baric grand<?ur, and tragic catas- 
trophes of its princes ; the sweeping 
tides of Mongol invasion; the wealth, 
the sufferings, the vastness, and the 
helplessness of the population, ail 
acUid on tlie original poetic powers of 
his mind, until fancy was substituted 
for fact, and be felt himself the eh'€*t- 
ed voict^ to proclaim the sorrows of 
Irnlia to mankind, ^tlui high-priest 
who was t<j stand at the proj)iii:itory 
altar of British justice, and ])urify 
bhigland from the hi*^t r4»proarh of 
perfidy and blood, 

\V’hc‘ther he saw the de(‘]>er pur- 
])Oscs of the plan, or wlietlier, if he 
had been conversant in the whole 
mystery, he would have drawn hack, 
are (juestions which can h(‘ answered 
by none hut tlu)se who know the fe- 
ver and the fi(u*4‘eness with whith 
some great idea seizes upon the 
Avhole fram(M)f :in iinnginritiv o mind. 
The, language of the sj>e<^chi‘s strong- 
ly <*orrohorales the* iiiipressi<ui that 
the. cliicf ohjei-.t before liis ey<‘s was 
tlie welfare. t)f a nation, whost* inju- 
ries hi* had enihiisiastieally inaile his 
own. “ By some g(*ntlemen/’ said 
he, in thi* commencement <;f his 
sp{*ech, “ tlie subject is l:ikeii up as 
a point of law, or a question of ]iri- 
vate propeity; by others, as the in- 
trigue ot a pi'tty faction atrmirt. All 
the void has been hih d up with iii-r 
vi*clivi*s airainsL tlu* ('oalitioii, allu- 
sions t(» the loss of America and the 
activity and inacti\ityof Minir-ters. 
The total silence of those genllenieu 
cuiic(*rinng the iittcrvsf.s nnrl nclU 
in nuj of fJir f>ro}iiv of Tot!, anil the 
interest whic*h this nation has in the 
commerce and revenues of that 
country, is a strong indicatiiyi of 
the value which ihev set utmii those 
ohjeets.'’ 

Tlie Bill and its supporters have 
now (*<pi:illy passed away, and flu* 
Hpeeeh remains only ns a monmneni 
ot the superb eloquence of tlie states- 
man by whoin it was given to the 
world. But India is now more than 
ever an engrossing topic ; every j'ear 
cimipels us to feel its imporhuice 
more vividly ; and until tlie Britiish 


banner to the south of tbf3 Ilimrnaleh 
is torn down by a (Cossack invasion, 
or England, by that sacred liberality 
wbiclt is the wisest of all expendi- 
ture, plants her institutions, her lan- 
guage, and her cliurch, in every re- 
gion of that mighty land, and esta- 
blishes her right to the mastery by 
the noblest of all titles, the unre- 
strained communion of good, India 
must be. at once tlie most pmilous 
and the most important coiitmnpla- 
tion of the councils of ICngland. The 
geographical glance at the extent of 
the Ihiglisli dej)endeiici('S in hidia 
fifty years ago ma}' lielp us to feel tlie 
extraordinary extent of dominion on^ 
which we are about to legNIate. 

“ With vi*iy few, and tho*^*^ incon- 
siderable, intervals, the British domi- 
nion, in eith(*r the Company’s natm*, 
or ill the names of ]>rinces absolute- 
ly dcpi ‘iideiiL on the ('ompany, ex- 
temls from the. mountains which se- 
]>arate Imii.i from^Tariary to Cajie 
(\imorin ; that i.'^, due - and - twenty 
degrees i>f latitude. In the northei u 
])avts, it is a solid mass of land atiout 
eight hundred miles in length and 
four or fiv e bundri'd broad. As you 
go southward, it becomes nai rower 
for a space ; it niter wards ililaies, but 
narrower or hro.'uli*r, you j)osst*ss the 
whole i iisiern and noi tli-easterii coast 
of th.at \ast country, quite from the 
borders of Peirii. Bengal, Babar, 
and Orissa, with Ihmares, measnie 
sqmire Jhiglish miles, a ter- 
ritory coiisid(*rably larger than the 
whole, kingdom of France. Oude, 
with its ihqiendent ]>ro\inccs, 

square inilc'', not a great deal 
le'-s than Faijiland. The C'ainalic, 
with, fanjore and the ('ircavs, is 
square miles, viu y consider- 
ably huger than Ihigland. The wliolc 
of the ('onqiany’s doiAinions, com- 
ju'cheiuling Ijombay ami SaFette, 
auiiount to squau* miles, 

which forms a territory huger. than 
any I'uropean doniiniou, Bussia and 
Turkey exci*pted. Thro-ugh all that 
vast exti'Ut of country, thci e !*« not a 
man whit.*cats a mouthful of rice 
hut by permission of lh“ Fast India 
Conq>;uiy.” ^ -r t 

77/c Tartar — “ I ho se- 

veral irruptions of Arabs, I'art.iis, 
and Persians, into India, witc, lor 
thi^ greater part, ferocious. Moody, 
uud wasteful ill the extreme; and en- 
trance into the doniiniou of that 
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country was» as generally, \vi!h sniall 
comparative eilusiou of blood. But 
difference in favour of the 
first comjiierors is this ; the Asiatic 
coii(|uerors very soon abated of their 
ferocity, because they made the con- 
quered country their own. They 
rose and fell with the rise and fall of 
the territory they lived on. Fathers 
there deposiU'd the hopes of their 
posterity, and children there beheld 
the inonuiiients of their fathers. 
There their lot was finally cast, and 
it is the natural wish of all that their 
lot should not be cast in a bad land. 
Poverty, steiility, and d(*so]ation,are 
^ not a recreating prospect to tlie eye 
of mail ; and ilii*re an* very few who 
can hear to grow old amon:^' the cur- 
ses of a whoii* p<*opIe. If their pas- 
sion or tlieir avarice dr^ive the Tar- 
tar lords to a< ts of rapacity or tyran- 
ny, there was time eiuHigii even in the 
short life of man to bring round the 
ill eft’ects of an al^ust*of power upon 
the power its(‘lf. If hoaids were 
made by violence and tyranny, they 
were still doinestie hoards; and do- 
mestic profusion, or the rapine of a 
more powerful and prodigal liaiid, 
restored lliem to the jieople, liven 
avarice and usury itself ()peratr*d for 
both the preservation and the em- 
ploy iiient of national wealtli. 'I'he 
husbandman and uinmjfa(’tur<*r paid 
lieiuy inlcrest; Imt tlien tliey aug- 
nienteil the fund from wliich they 
wcMc again in borrow. ’J’licir re- 
sources were dearly houglit, hut they 
were sure, ami the general stock of 
the community grew by the general 
cfldrt.” 

Ill contrasting the results of the 
Company’s government with this ne- 
cessary process by wtiii'li the savage 
conquerors of liulia were compelled 
to make some return to the land, 
Burke drew from the state, of alFairs 
at the* time; but a time when the 
Company was still struggling with 
the diliiculties of a new donuriion, 
aud employed all its powers in self- 


preservatiou ! British India at this 
day would present a very different 
picture from that of 17b;). “ With us 
no pride erects stately monuments 
wliicli rt?pair the mischief which 
pride liad produc*(*d, and adorn a 
country out of its own spoils. Eng- 
land has t‘rected no ihmvhes^wo htm* 
pit (day no pnlactay no avtupnls, Eng- 
Jund has built no bridges, made no 
iiighroads, cut no nav igaiioii, <lug out 
no reservoirs. Evi*ry oilier eompn - 
ror n( every other description has 
hdt some monument of either stati* 
or henelieemu* heliiml him. ^Vc^^ 
we to he di ivtm out of Imlia this da} , 
iioliiing would remain to tt*i] that it 
laid l>een possessed during the in- 
glorious period of our dominion, by 
any thing better than the. ourang- 
outatig or till* tiger.'* 

'rids ]>hilippie is jusiiJialde no 
longer. 'Die tiist seeun* ]>osM*ssioii 
(d' peai'e enabled tin* natural activity 
ami benevolent spiiit of the British 
jidiid to display itself in tin* erec- 
tion of tlios(» churcln‘s, palaces, and 
SI iiools, \v hose want the orator m> 
stiikingly deplores. A larger liln - 
rality will he wiser still ; the e\tt*n- 
siem of the EHi;d>list»e<I ('Imreh o!‘ 
Eiighiml must he the pielimmary to 
the formation of a solnl Biiiish inte- 
rest in India, and by spreading thi* 
pur(»st fiMiii of the purest leligion, 
will collier a bi'iietit on tin* whole 
vast pi'niiiKula great4*r than nation 
ever before contened upon nation. 
Bqt we must break oil our extracts 
from litis tine pei foi imun e, w hicii re- 
ceived the iriosl universal plaudits 
.from all parties, ileliLihting tin* 
friends <»f Buike h\ tin* evidence 
that his poweis were rising day by 
day. capTivatint: Ids oppotn*iits by the 
vigour of his knowledge and the fer- 
tility of his argument, and foiming a 
topic and a imMlel to every man ca- 
pable oi' feeling admiration tor one 
of the most reinnrkahle triuinplis <d' 
ahil^y ever vvituesBed in the legisla- 
ture. 
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NlCilllTS AT MESS. 

Chapter II. 


The bottle went its rounds for 
some* time with unfailing regularity, 
'rhe (’oloiiel seemed determined to 
lecruithia exhausted frame by iiiaiu- 
raiiiing strir.t sileiire, arul drinking 
:i> fast as he could. Our spirits rose 
V. itJi every bumper, and evtui the 
uiO^t silent arid retired amongst us 
f.'lt a wonderful iii<*linatiou to tak(*. a 
leading part in the conversation. On 
this account I found it was some- 
what diilicuM to tix iny attention 
upon any speaker in particular, as I 
was sure to l>e distracte<l by some 
other litth* knot of orators discussing 
stinu'. ])oint of military discipline, or 
hunting int<*lligence,<’lost* at my side, 
'riiis is one of the disagreeables of a 
I.U iic party. Tlioutrh you are in the 
saitn* room, and at tiiC same table, 
IS iih tlte, cleveia'st and most amusing 
fellow in the world, so far as you are 
i*oncerned, he iniLdit just as well he 
lecturing a Iminlred nnh*s oiVoii poli- 
tical ec(uioniy. for some cursed 
l)lock]u‘ads or otiuu* at yotir ear are 
sure to babbles incessantly, so as to 
hinder you from hearing a syllable 
lie i*^' saying. In the ineanlitm* you 
sei* the rhiee or four \vIio Jiavi* split 
oil* into a party, <»f whicli he is the 
centre, lauLrliinj like lo split tlu*m- 
at soiiH* joke, or listiuruig de- 
lightedly to some story, while devil 
a word you can hear but the silly 
remaiks of tlie drivtdli'vs bctwetui 
whom you are phu;^e*l. I'liis I have 
remarked is greatly tin* case at mili- 
tary and naval messes — but oti this 
oc4-asion it was lt*ss lo be la'griUled, 
as ail «>r us were ])n*tty much on an 
e<jualiiy, ami it was as agreeable to 
listen to one as another. For my own 
]>ai t, I sat hetweeii two very ])leasaiit 
tellows who ne\eropem*<l tln*irjips. 
()m*, to whom I was introduced tor 
the first time that day, was a tall 
nnni, prodigiously thin, and with so 
melancholy an expression of coiinfe- 
nam*e that lie irresistibly reminded 
me ot Don Quixote. His ^mlilenesa 
was unbounded — and his atteniioiis, 
as 1 was a stranger, were directed 
ill an especial tnanuer to me. Ho 
touched me on the arm as each hew 
inaguutu made its way to. us, aud 


said without any change of counte- 
nance, “ Capital ! «|uite as good as 
the last; help yourself.” His exam- 
ple aided Ids precept in the most 
winning inanuer imaginable ; aud I 
corife'^s I was greatly taken with a 
gentleman whose kindness was so 
uniform, and whose conve.rsation 
was so judiciously curtaihul. He 
seemed about live-and-forty years of 
age, and his name was Captain , 
Wilbers. I made se.»veral attempts to 
gc‘t him into more general <*onversa- 
tion, but with very little success. 
His uneeasing anxiety lo see that I 
was not neglected, broke ofi’ every 
effort I made to draw him out, as he 
always interrupted me with ids ver- 
dict on the <pialityof the wine, aud 
recommendation to lill iny glass be- 
forc5 it passed. 1 was on tlie ppint 
of giving him up and applying to my 
n<»ii»'!ibour on the left, when a discus- 
sitin farther down the talile arrested 
my attenti4m. 

“ Von may depend upon it,” said 
a young lieuttuiant; “ the fact is as 
Tvi* told you — I think I ought to 
know ]>reity well, for my graiul- 
failiev was a ju<ige.” 

“ \\ hat is tlie fact r” replied the 
otlicr. 

“ by, that the jury settle every 
thing, — provocation, damages, sen- 
tence” — 

I can’t believe a word of it, even 
tliough your grandfather had been a 
('haiuM*llor. I’he tiling seems so 
ridiculous. What can a set of bakers 
and tailors know about the feelings 
and customs of ^loitleifien ? They 
may he very good judges of ttvo- 
]ienny loaves and leallier biVeches, 
but what should they know about 
tin* pleasures of twelve paces and 
a hair trigger ? For instance, niy 
<lear fellow, 1 shoot you throufifh 4he 
body” !> 

“ I liad rather be excused, upon 
iny honour — shoot Withers— the bul- 
let will have less work to get through 
hinj.” 

“ Well, I’ve no objections.— 
Withers ! I shoot you at twelve 
paces — signal given — everything fair 
—you are returned next morning 
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among llie killed ; now, wfiat the 
deuce Hhould a jury of twelve — or 
whatever theiniiiiuber is — mechauics 
know about the imperative causes 
that coinpeJIed me to liave the dis- 
agreeable pleasure of turning your 
bo<ly into a riddle 

“ None, I should think,” replied 
Witliers, compose<ily, “ unless some 
of tIuMU were sieve-makers, and 
thought you were interfering with 
their tratie.” 

“ Or wits who ('xcel as manufac- 
turers of conundrums,” said tlie lieu- 
tenant. 

“ Ah, very good,” returned tlie 
- other; “ but without any joke, <Io 
you think they woiihl hrinii* me in 
guilty of mur(i<‘r, wliatever iln? pro- 
vocation may have been 

“Ob, I daresay tlu^y would,” re- 
plied Withers, with more energy than 
I had yet st'en him exert, — “ the ras- 
cals wouhl do any thing, 'fo the 
devil, 1 say, with all ju'ies, unless 
they are assemhf<Ml round a drum.” 

“^Why, WitiuMs, you seem cjuite 
angry that twelve hoiu'st men should 
think it rather unfriendly in a gen- 
tleman to ])ut a huilot into jour 
body.” 

“ And so I am,’' replied my nei^rls- 
boiir. “ Isn’t that a j)ri\ate atVair be- 
tween Somers and ujyself *r” 

“ ('oine, come, ilhers,” rejoim'd 
the lieutenant, “ you ir.u\t liavi* some 
private ]>iqui* aii'iinst the 
Out willi it, man ; all tl.i x i 
them ctm’l arise merely from your 
being unwilliiig that th(!y should 
liaul up (or pmhiips heist uj)) this 
bloody-minded Stnners for making* a 
Inile ifi your jacke*t.” 

“ Don’t you kn<jw,” sai<l AVithers, 
“ what cause 1 liaveto*Leangi y V how 
I was” 

“No, not ‘at all; Jet us ln*ar; let 
us hear.” 

The •idea of getting a story from 
Withers heenual to be coi;sidered 
almost as miraculous as the oratory 
of the prophet’s ass, and every oju5 
prepared to listen with a due degree 
4 >f attention to such a sri{>eriiatNral 
exhibition. My friend, however, be- 
gan bis narrative will* as moveless 
a countenance as l e liad held Jils 
toague, and I need scarcely say, that 
be found time without interfering 
with the main thread of Ids story, not 
only to help himself as often as Ids 
turn came^ but also to continue hia 

f 


criticiams and friendly attentions to 
me. 

“ Shortly after the glorious ])eace, 
as they (*alli*d it, of eighteen hundred 
and fifteen,” be thus began Ids story, 
“ I went upon half-pay as a jolly lieu- 
tenant. 1 was very glad of the change, 
as everybody else was, at lirst. It 
was very ])leas:\Tit to rise when om* 
chose, to tline where he lik<ul, and 
to run a comparatively trilling risk 
of having Ids brains knocked out 
before the evening. Hut rising at 
your own hour, dining at your oWii 
lime, end even kei'ping your brains 
ill safety, becomes \<*i*y tiiesome. 
and fatiguing. In about a month 1 
wciiild ha\c» Li\en tin* W'orhl to h(‘ 
bii(*k again to our Imriied i*e\a il- 
les, un<‘f*itaiu diiiiiers, and all th<* 
other glorious .* iiiVe rings ‘ of grim- 
\isag4*d war.’ I tired of London in 
a verv lort limi*. 'rh(‘y are sucri a 
set of elniltering fellows tlios«* cock- 
neys; tln*y worriefl my lite outuiih 
their qiieslion*^. J'.ven in iny col^ 
fee-room, I rH*vei‘ conlil liiiish my 
inodicum of port in |>eac«», Soim* 
iinpj>iti\e lellow or oiiu'r wa-« stiie 
to sit down at tin* o)>pi)site si<!e of 
iht* table, jukI a^k me all about \’.i- 
terloo ami tin* Dook of \\‘llia'r on. 
I never wa^' much gl\<‘n to tad ai', 
i»specially o\t*r my vvim*, and ol- 
femied snmlry p.itiiotii*. empdreis 
by the ^lM^^tne‘-■> ot my replies. «»i. 
timir pm sedition w.'e^ too inucb (it 
me at la*'?. I was (<‘rrilied to ;.j» 
aivy where; tin*. moir;ent the nn d.d 
was sedi, I was ele\ .ited into a hi*ro, 
and lirid ev (*: y opjmi tunity tri ven in - 
of elevating inv n-ll into an orau»r e* 
the .saint* liim*. If I hid the meti.d, 
sonM‘ c’oifri* - room tormeiitm w'a** 
HUie to I er'iLriii''f me. 1 «’iirM*d tie* 
Duke, and tJi*‘ iN*nitisida ami W'atei- 
loo as tJu* di'-tm!)ers of inv' pi*ae<‘, 
ami resolved lo hide niysell in ike 
cofjiilry for a f(’W months, till om* 
fame .sluniid he in soiiie iiie;:sui<* 
foigytlen. Luckily, 1 sawanadvei- 
ti>eiii(*iir. in tin; newspapers of a 
cottage to h<» li*t furnislied, in tke 
most heauliful pai t of \\ arwickshii 
* Swelling bills and verdant lawns. 
Hashing w:ifei falls and ijtnhraieous 
trees combined,’ tin* ndveriisemtnl 
.said to form a scene fitted for the 
con t mil plat ive poet of nature, the 
ineJnm-lioly reclijst*, or the enthusias- 
tic riover <if pic turesipie magnili- 

cenco.’ I «ocm bcltled the buhiucbs* 
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with Mr llobiiiH, and btarted down 
for my new abode, having ordered 
a tolerable stock of genuine old port 
to precede me from the cellars of 
' old Barnes. I arrived at last at the 
village of Hollywood, and enquired 
for the cottage I had taken. ‘ Mi- 
narets in the gothic style gave a de- 

f ree of castellated splendour,* so 
Ir Robins said, ^ rarely to be met 
with in a cottage consisting of two 
small sitting rooms and three cham> 
bers. Situated in si small park-like 
enclosure, it contains every luxury 
within itself. Grecian couches, 
Arabian beds, and Turkey carpets, 
would add little tojLhe convenience 
of this secluded ])aradise.’ Aiid 
in fact there is no saying wliat they 
iniglit have done, for in this instance 
the experiment had not been tried. 
There were some good strong chairs 
and tables, a drugget on the door, 
of a very comfortable appearance, 
and I must have looked like an inno- 
cent image, of one of the babes in 
the wood, as 1 lay asleep in a little 
tent bed, about a foot and a half too 
short f<»r me, with iny complexion 
delicately whitened by the rellectioii 
of the clean white dimity be<i* cur- 
tains. llo\v«.ver, my old cook, who 
was as deaf as a ])ost, liad iievcu- 
heard either of Waterloo or the Duke 
of \V<*lliiigton, and I was perfectly 
happy and contented. I picked up 
a stout natty sort of SuiVolk punch, 
and a good strong deiiuet, kept them 
both at the village inn, smoked rny 
segar and drank my bottle, as we 
are tohl the patriarchs did long ago 
under their tig- trees. 1 actualh’' be- 
gan to grow fat, bill in a feiv weeks 
iny happiness was greatly interrupt- 
ed. The clergyman of the parisli 
called on me. He was a little old 
fellow about sixty, with a prodigious 
nose, surmounted by a pair of 
coloured spectacles. When he came 
ill, he sat down and took olV his spec- 
tacles witliout saying a word, and 
as 1 was never very talkative, I 
waited very quietly till he should 
coiiinience the conversation. ‘You 
have been at the Avars, Captafii V’ 
he said. I bowed. ‘ All ! bad 
tilings those wars, and this Water* 
loo, that the people talk so much of, 
was a bloody fight ?’ ‘ Yes,* I 

aid. ‘ A bloody figlit — a very 
oody liglit’-^be went on-^‘ but 
bat is that, sir, to the grout battle 
VOL, XXXIV. NO. ccx. 


of Armageddon, hundreds of thoii«- 
saiids upon either side — earth shak* 
ing — sea trembling — pray, arc you 
a student of the apocalyptic com- 
mentaries 

" ‘ Commentaries I said, glad to 
catch at least a word 1 had heard 
before — ‘ oh, 1 recollect Ca?8ar*8 
Commentaries very well, — some 
good fights there, sir.* 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, but Armageddon is tho 
greatest fight of all. Compared to 
it, this Waterloo is but a quarrel 
among some school-boys — the Duke 
of Wellington but the strongest bully 
of the school — but when tlie devil 
himself is let loose and placed atth^ 
head of an army* 

“ ‘ ril back the Duke against him 
for a rump and dozen,’ said I, 
‘horns, tail, and all.’ 

“ The little old man looked quite 
confounded at iny reply — put on his 
spectacles, and in a very short time 
got up and bade me good morning. 
He has published ahuge book, giving 
a full description of the battle; lie 
is a little cracked, I suppose, iil the 
upper story, but not a bad fellow for 
all that, — he drank port Aviiie like a 
getitloman, and did not trouble his 
friends with much conversation. 
Several other people called on me, 
but W45 did not find eaeJi other very 
delightful, so after 1 had returned 
their visits, we nodded very politely 
when we met in the country roads, 
but never troubled our lieads about 
talking. At last a gentleman called 
on me, of the name of Jenkins— he 
was a fellow quite after my own 
licart, — bad tlie best cellar in the 
count}', said very little about it, but 
did his work after dinner like a man. 
Jenkins and Twere sworn friends in 
a very short time. He was about 
fifty years of age, roufld, short, and 
ruddy. He bad a capital bouse about 
half a mile from the village,*and his 
elder sister, a widow, took care of 
bis domestic concerns, as bis daugh- 
ter, a very ])retty little- girl of six- 
teen or seventeen, was thouglU too 
young t54}e installed as mistress of 
ilie family. Well, it was quite de- 
lightful, after driving through the 
beautiful scener}r of that neiglibour- 
Uood, or bearing iny reverendfriond’s 
account of some new vision, nr bis 
interpretation of some old niie,^ to 
walk quietly over to ‘ The Tju jii,’ as 
Jenkins’s villa was called, and have 
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a cossy dinner and a quiet b'ottle or 
two of port. The whole family were 
always so happy to see me — Mrs 
Aleddleton, the widow, and little 
Julia, the daughter, seemed to con- 
tend which should be most hospitable. 
Souietiiiics they came down in the 
same way and visited me at my little 
box in the village. On these occa- 
sions Mrs Meddle ton always did me 
the honour to preside at my table, 
and little Julia, with whom, as 1 had 
nothing else to do, 1 was very much 
inclined to fall in love, seemed to 
make herself quite at home. In the 
meantime, old Jenkins and 1 sat 
opposite to each other, and pushed 
the bottle between us, very often 
without saying more than a word or 
two by the hour. The ladies were 
both what is called romantic, and 
used to talk a great deal about nio<m- 
light and nigluingales. I thought it 
a capital joke to hear tln^ old lady 
discoursing so poetically, and Julia 
seemed to enjo^ the fuu of it as 
much as I. \Vhen they left my eoU 
tage/ I generally shewed them 
tlirough the fields, and ofttMi aceoiii- 
panied them the whole way home. 
Well, this sort of thing went on de- 
lightfully for 1 8houl<i think two 
years. Julia was now as <'harmiiig a 
creature as I had ever taken the 
trouble to suppose women could be 
made. She was beautiful and merry; 
and I must say, 1 began to think that 
I was rather a favourite with her. 
To be sure I never paid her any com- 
plimeutM, or put myself greatly out 
of my way to shew iny alfectioii ; 
but, by Jove, about the end of the 
second bottle, strange feelings used 
to find their way into xriy licart, and 1 
tliought HO much of lier lovely 'fea- 
tures, that often through the haze of 
my segar, I Kave fancied I saw her 
smiling and looking very gracious, 
when perhaps it was only her father 
whiffing away as fast as a volcano. 
Ill the meantime, the old lady con- 
tinued to be as kind as ever. She 
kept' on quoting nonseui^q out of 
novels or romances, and \vas very 
.well pleased with the * yes’ or 
‘ no/ as the case might be, with 
which I replied to her rhapaodies. 

"About this time a former pupil of 
our clergyman, Frank Walton, came 
down from Oxford to visit his old 
preceptor. The old man was half 
mad with pride and vanity, as Frank 


had taken some classes, or medals, 
or whatever they call their honours 
at the University, and invited us all 
to a dinner in celebration of the 
evoi^t. We went ; upon my honour 
he was a very good fellow that Frank 
Walton for a young one, and a chap 
who had done nothing but turn over 
old musty parchment, instead of 
handling a sword. We managed to 
make ofd Armageddon as happy, and 
nearly as noisy tas if he had been pre- 
sent at the battle ; and saw the Jen- 
kins’s safe across the fields witli the 
Steadiness of a couple of field mar- 
shals. lie came honu^ with me to 
my cottage, and we had a very agree- 
able chat over a glass of brandy and 
water and a st*gar, — that is to say, 
he had most of the chat to himself, 
and a devil of a fellow to talk lie was. 
He spoke of tlie Jcuikins’s. They had 
been old fiiends of liis when he 
lived at the Rectory, and Jie really 
spoke so warmly and kindly of them 
all, that 1 einild not resist "hinting to 
liiin, in rather an obscure way, that 
I had som(‘ hopt's of becoming one 
of Mr Jenkin'^’s family. Jenkins, 
1 said, has been ijuile a brother 
to me already, so that we scarcely 
require any relationship to make us 
more intimate and fiiendly. The 
young collegian shook me by the 
harnk tuid congratulated me on my 
prospect. ‘ lie ditl not believe,’ he 
said, ‘ there was a more amiable 
crfuitiirii in tlie world tlian ibe oliject 
ofiiiy choiiM*.’ hail some mure 

segars with accompaniments, on the 
strengtli f>f oui* ni‘w acijuaintance, 
and parted tlie lie'll fiieiids in the 
world. Next evening, as I saun- 
tered up to the farm, I saw little Julia 
and Frank \>’alton straying slowly 
up the avenue before im*. I got on 
the grass at the side, so as to make 
no noise, and got quite close upon 
them before they perceived in}' ap- 
proacli. In answer to something 
\Valum said, I heard tlie young lady 
really, in what I took to lie rather an 
agitated tone—* I have seen Ins at- 
tentions for some time, and my aunt, 
I fancy, sees them loo.* The devil 
slie does, thought 1. 

" * Do you think your father would 
approve of It?’ sai<l Walton. 

• “ ‘ 1 doiit see how he could make 
any objection. Mr Withers seems 
already a great favourite with him. 
I myself should be quite pleased^ 
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gnd my aunt, 1 am sure, will be de- 
lighted." 

" ‘ Sweet angel !* I said to myself, 

I she will bo quite pleased.’ 1 was 
just rushing up to thank lier for the 
delightful discovery I had made, 
when Walton saw me, snatched my 
hand, and shook it very warmly. 
Julia, in the meantime, being very 
much startled by my unexpected 
appearance, made the best of her 
way to the house. * 1 have done 
the business for you,* exclaimed 
Walton, witli the most friendly 
warmth. * Father, aunt, and daugh- 
ter will all be delighted with what- 
ever proposal you /dioose to make. 
As a very old friend of tlie family, I 
mentioned the subject to Miss Julia 
just as you came up, and I assure 
you, her heart is entirely on your 
side.’ I never w^as so happy or 
proud in iny life. I thanked the 
jolly young Oxonian as kindly as I 
could, and asked liim to consult with 
me that evening, over some brandy 
and wsit«;r and segars. M'heii we 
arrived at Mr Jenkins’s, the whole 
party were kinder to me than ever. 
\Valton, by \vay of preventing any 
awkwardness wdiich Julia miglit 
feel, under such interesting circum- 
stances, took the care of entertain- 
ing htu* entirely upon himself. He 
wliispered with her on tlie sofa ; 
and once or twice, wdien I heard my 
name mentioned, I looked at her, 
and found such a beautiful and 
merry sort of smile upon lier coun- 
tenance, that 1 became more and 
more convinced that the young 
creature, by some means or other, 
had fallen dcspemtely in love tvilh 
me. Old Jenkins lilled his glass, 
and drank my health with a look of 
very particular meaning. The old 
lady sat simpering beside me on tlie 
sofa, thinking it a capital thing, no 
doubt, to have something to say in 
80 interesting a matter as a mar- 
riage. She sighed deeply 'every 
now and then; and as I supposed 
the business put her in mind of her 
own courtship, I did not like to take 
any notice of her proceedings. I 
merely told her to cheer up and 
look happy, for I had sometliing to 
say to her brother, which slie tvould 
he, perhaps, not very sorry to hear. 
" hwcet creature ! so kind, so coni- 
passiouatcl’ she said, looking at 
me with such a cursedly comical 


leer upon her face—- that^ 1 could 
scarcely keep from laughing — and 
then hiding her eyes in her handker- 
chief. 

Oh!’ said old Jenkins, 
guess something of the business. 
Withers. I give my hearty consent ; 
but you bad better settle the whole 
matter with my sister- The ladies 
know better about these things than 
we do.’ 

“ Saying this, he finished his glass 
in a twinkling, and telling us he was 
going after Walton and Julia, who 
had gone down by the sunimer-house, 
be disappeared, leaving me alone 
with Mrs Meddleton. . 

I filled up my glass, and sat silent 
for some time, not knotving very well 
how to open the business to such a 
silly, romantic sort of old lady. 
But in a little, she took up the sub* 
jeet herself. 

‘ Have you been long unattach- 
ed, Captain Withers,’ she said in 
a very sentimentarvoice. 

^ About four years and a hqlf,’ I 
replied, * ever since a very few 
months after the peace.’ 

‘ But previous to that time,* the 
old fool continued — ‘ previous to that 
time, 1 think 1 could tell from your 
face and manners, you have been 
more than once engaged.* 

Here, thought 1, this silly crea- 
ture is going to bother my life out 
about \>'atciioo and the Duke of 
Wellington. ^ Yes, madam,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ I have had my share in nine 
seriou*^ engagements, besides ten or 
twelve tntUiig little affairs not worth 
speaking olV 

“ ‘ Then, I perceive, you have been 
a man of very diffusive gallantry,* 
slie’said witli a simper. 

“ l)iftusi\e gallantry! thought I. 
There’s a phrase ! ‘ Wh)' yes, Mrs 

Me<hlleton, we all of us did our best 
to follow the Duke’s example, and 
he is a devil of a fellow to come up 
to the scratch.’ 

Ah! Captain Withers,* she cried, 
* you have a soul far, far Above 
scratching ! happiness, contentment, 
obedience, will far better become 
your quiet home, than the scratching, 
.striving, and fighting you confess 
you wen* apt to meet witli in 5'our 
miscellaneous engageiiieiits.’ 

Ves,’ saul,\ery drily, wishing 
to stop her nonsense ; but all my 
attempts were vain. 



\ ft/ /if a fit Skit 

“ ‘ VoH luiM* u iiit'i* roUa*^*}’ ill the 
village, ("nptaid Wiintus ; elegant, 
sumptuous, rehned — lit for the abode 
of a retired warrior.’ 

Isiispi'ct, madam, yon liavebcen 
studyiiiir ilie advertisement — but it 
said sonietliing about the. rctirmiient 
of a poet — noiiiiijg that I recollect of 
about a warrior.’ " 

“ ^ A poet! — so, my heart’s fond- 
est longings at length are realized* 
You are a poet. Captain Withers; I 
have suspected it a long time. What 
a cheering employment for your 
lonely liours'v Tlie lines to a llobiu 
Redbreast in the Warwick Mercury, 
are they yours r sweet, beautiful, de- 
'Jightfuh’ 

‘ No ; 1 never wrote a line of any 
sucli cursed nonsense in iny life/ 

‘ Ah ! in a higher strain — an ode, 
perhaps, or an epic — grand, over- 
whelming, sublime/ 

“1 look two or three gulps of the 
port, and did not answer a word : At 
last I said, ‘ Mr Jenkins, madam, left 
me here to coii'^ult you on a very 
tender subject. Your brother, as he 
told us, gives his consent : your niece 
has no objection — and 1 only wait 
your approval to consider myself the 
iiapfiiest of men.’ 

“ Sfielield downher head and mut- 
tered, *charminir, elorpient, touch- 
ing!’ and then I ooking me in the 
face, said, ‘Is it Tl>en pos'^ibh* that 
you <'an imagine fur a moment that 
any selfish scrupulosity of mine 
should hinder an event wliich will 
give so much delight to c?vory mem- 
ber of my family ^ no! away foolisli 
forms, and useless dull delays ! £ 
here devote myself to your service !’ 

“ ‘ You arc very obliging, Mrs 
Meddleton; would you do "me* the 
favour to name as early a day as, after 
consulting your nieoe, you conve- 
niently can ?’ 

“ ‘ Nioce !’ site exclaimed — ‘ I con- 
sult no niece, nor brother, nor any 
one but myself. Whatever day is 
most agreeable to you, you will find 
no irnpedient cast in ilie way by any 
one in this family/ 

“ * You are very kind. I will let yon 
know in a few days, as soon as I shall 
have completed my preparations, in 
tlio /neantirne I will just fitiisli tlii.H 
bottle, ^nd join the party on the 
lawn/ 

l>o; do, rny captain !’ exclaim* 
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cd the lady, with ihc tears actually 
standing in her eyes. 

lam sorry, Mrs Meddleton, I ani 
not a captain as you call me. A plain 
lieutenant’s wife is all the rank 1 can 
oflVr/ 

“ ‘ Happier in that capacity than as 
a general’s lady — polite, courteous, 
eiichantiiig !’ 

“ ‘ Well, madam, I may consider 
every thing satisfactorily settled V* 
Yes, all, iny Withers T 
1 ) — 11 your Withers,’ 1 muttered, 
and bolted out of the room. 

“ I and young Walton stayed to sup 
with the family that night. Love, I 
am sure, is a very liealthful occupa- 
tion, for 1 never ate witli so ravenous 
an appetite in my life. Ilam, turkey, 
tongue disappeared in no time, and 
as lor drinking, curse me if 1 thought 
old Jenkins and 1 should ever have 
done swigging vast iiimblers to each 
other’s healtli. In fact, the old gen- 
tleman got as drunk as a lord. I 
can’t say J myself was particularly 
sober, and the young* Oxonian, 
though 1 perceived he shyed the 
Imttle every time it came round, 
sang, and hnighed,and reeled about 
as if he had been mad. I could not 
help thinking thert^ was some little 
sham ill it, liiit I thought if he was 
such an ass as to alfect being merry, 
wfitMi he might be so in reality, the 
li»ss was his, not mine. Not a word 
was said on the subject of my oiler. 
The ladies seemed both a little con- 
fu&c!d at old .lenkiii.s’s innueudoH, 
and retired early to bed. We went 
<111 drinking to a late hour, and when 
I ofl’ered to go away, my old friend 
would not iiear ,of the proposal. 
‘ J5ody-o’-ine, man — we don’t turn 
near relations out at this hour o’ 
the niglit. Vou shall sleep here, you 
sliall ' I’rank can toddle home to the 
parsonage in a j illy ; hut for you, my 
boy, y<»ri shan’t, stir a step ! We’ll 
have anoth<*r tuinhler, and this sogar 
— so, good- night, Frank, my boy/ 

“ Walton got up to leave us. As 1 
went with him to the door, and shook 
hands at parting, lie whispered that 
he had intended to ask a favour of 
me in return for the use he had been 
of ill my behalf. ‘ What is it ?’ I said. 

‘“Oh nothing — nothing, — only if 
there’s an alarm of lionsehreakers 
to night, don’t disturb yourself, ’lis 
only tl frolic of mine/ 
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« « What I Sally 3s it ? — wild rogun 
—I’ll sleep as sound as Orpheus— ofi' 
with you.* 

And away he went- In a sliort 
time after his departure, old Jenkins 
really became so fooiisli and unintel- 
ligible, that I was very glad when his 
old servant, William, came in to hud- 
dle him off to bed. I took my candle, 
and as I knew the liouse pretty well, 
no one thought of shewing me the 
way. I confess my exertions had 
scarcely been less than those of my 
future father-in-law, but luckily I 
had a stronger head. As 1 stalked 
with all the steadiness 1 could mus- 
ter along the passage, I came sud- 
denly, — -at a side window which 
looked out iiponthelawn, — upon the 
beautiful Julia herself. ‘ Heavens !* I 
cried, ‘ Jiow lucky I arn !’ ‘Hush,’ 
she said, ‘you’ll alarm the house/ 

‘ And what arc you doing here, iny 
pretty one, — drest, too, as if for a 
promenade,*— you ought to have 
been sound asle<*p aii hour ago.’ 

* I was tempted by this bc^autifiil 
moon,’ she said, — (the devil a moon 
I could see), — ‘ but now I am hur- 
ryingoff as fast as 1 can.* I seized 
lier hand as she attempted to pass 
me, and devoured it witli kisses as 
gallantly as the hero of a novel. 
She pulled it suddenly, and rather 
angrily away from me. ‘ For shame. 
Captain Withers,' she said, holding 
up her finger upbraidiiigly, ‘ what 
would iny aunt say V' ‘ Vour aunt, 
my dear Julia, may sjiy what ever 
her old silly tongue thinks j)ro- 
per, but as for you and me, iny dar- 
ling The young lady ha<l 

disappeared, and I madi^ such an un- 
conscionablc lurch as 1 miacted the 
lover, that I nearly ]mt out my 
candle. I went to bc<l, and in about 
a couple of minutes was as fast as 
Gibraltar. 

“ I can't tell you liow long I had 
been asleep, when 1 thought l,heard 
a voice several times calling on me 
to get up. I recollected my promise 
to young Walton, and slipping up 
as gently as possible, and groping 
my way in the jiitch darkness to tlie 
door, 1 turned the key without the 
sliglitest noise, and got quietly into 
my warm crib again. 1 had not been 
well asleep the second time, when 
swell a devil of a row was kicked up 
in the passage, that it was \nipossible 
even to pretend not to be disturbed. 


I beard old Jenkins, scarcely re- 
covered from the efiects of his pota- 
tions, holloaing at the top of his voice 
for Julia — then a prodigious knock- 
ing at another door in the passage, 
and exclamations for* Sister! — Sister 
Mcddlcton !’ In a moment my door 
was attacked as if by a battering-ram. 

* W ithers ! Captain Withers! for God- 
sake answer if you are within ! — 
Julia and her aunt have disappeared 
— open tlie door. * 

“Thus adjured, 1 could not refuse; 
I opened the door, and in walked 
01(1 Jenkins, and William close be- 
hind him, while two or three of the 
maid-servants peeped in with the ut- 
most anxiety from the passage. 
‘ ililloa, what’s tlnj matter ?’ 1 said. 

* Is the hoiiS4* robbed t ' — * Robbed !* 
replied Old Jenkins, ‘ I fear it is. 
.Julia is no where to be found, ilei 
clothes have all disappeared. I 
strungl}' suspect ^ slje has eloped.’ 

‘ Imjmssible I’ I c*¥ied, greatly per- 
plexed, ‘ after what luipyiened yes- 
t(*rda 3 % it would be maclness t(f sus- 
pect it.’ ‘ My bitter, too, is no where 
to be found.’ * I la, lia,’ I cried, ‘that’s 
too much of a joke. Do you tliink 
any body lias run off with lu r^ too r’ 

“ ‘ There’s no saying.* 

ril warrant ye against that. Who 
the deuce would take tlie trouble to 
carry off sindi a silly chattering piece 
of rubbish r’ 

“‘She’s certainly ver\' silly,’ re- 
plied my friend ; ‘ but then she is so 
coiifouiuledly romantic; — and jou 
yourself. C aptain Withers, made pro- 
posals fur her not many liouis ago.* 

“ ‘ For hf f / — for Mrs MinUlleton ? 
])y ihePiiwers! you are facetious this 
iilorjiing. Wiat ! / make proposals 
for lur c ^ — such a (lueer, ubl, ridicu- 
lous vixen as tljat • 

“ ‘ And why not, sir?' cried the 
lady herself, coming out from be- 
hind the curtain at the foot of my 
bed ! — ‘ old, indeed r — ridiculous ? 
— silly r’ 

“ Old Ji'ukins nearly fainted a/ tliis 
unexpetVd apparition, — ‘ C'aptaiii 
Withers,* lie sai<i, ‘ this is too much. 
You shall answer for this, sir. M hat 
business has that lady in your bed- 
room r’ • 

“ ‘ I'pon my soul, 1 should like \ ery 
much if you woiikl ask iier. I’ll 5 »^ke 
niy oath U was not by n/y itation,’ 
said I- 

«n*ll tell youjdl about that, said 
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the lady, casting disclainfiil looks all 
the time at me ; ^ on the first alarm 
of Julia’s elopement, 1 rushed into 
the passage, not knowing what I did ; 
and anxious to get Captain Withers* 
assistance, I opened his door and 
called him ; he was sound asleep, I 
went up to him and called louder 
and louder, but he seemed to take 
no notice. All of a sudden, he jump- 
ed out of bed, and ran and bolted 
the door. ^Miat was I to do ? I hid 
myself behind the curtain till you 
came in, — and now to liear what the 
wretch says of me behind my back 
—false, inconstant, cruel, O! O! O !* 

‘ ‘ I don’t believe a word of all this 

story of yours,’ said Old Jenkins. — 

* Captain Withers, you are a rascal, 

sir. You have abused my hospita- 
lity, and dishonoured my family,— 
you shall pay for it, sir ; you are a 
villain’ 

« « Very well, .old gentleman,’ I 
said, having now* finished dressing, 

* go on as much as you like, I shall 
have\he honour, the inomeut I can 

S rocure a friend, of shooting you as 
ead as a herring. I certainly took 
a fancy to your daughter, ami asked 
your consent to let trie many her. 
You said you were very happy — this 
old lady said the same ; — hut till we 
have had a meeting, of course all 
negotiations are at an end.’ 

“ ‘ We shall have no meeting, sir, 
rest assured of that, unless in pre- 
sence of a jury,' he replied. I put 
on iny hat, and walked quietly out 
of the house, leaviiijj the old lady 
with her face hidden in her handker- 
chief, crying out, * Oh my character, 
my poor character I — lost — ruined — 
miserable — undone !* 

** Well, gentlc^men,” — continued 
Withers, I supposayou all guess 
what was the real truth of the mat- 
ter. Walton and Julia had gone off 
together, getting me into a deuce of 
a scrape by their folly. Old Jenkins 
forgave them with all hislieart, as he 
was .anxious for their evidence 
against me. They raised 'ah action 
of damages for breach of promise of 
marriage. The widow was exami- 
ned by the jury at great length. 


She swore to them I had asked her 
to marry— not in precise words, for 
1 was the most silent gentleman she 
had ever met with— but that I had 
told her, I sighed for a friend’s com- 
pany — meaning her by the word 
‘friend.’ 1 waa only a lieutenant 
then, you’ll remember, and had some 
thoughts of giving Jack Morrell the 
difference for aca])taincy in the Hue. 

“ Old Armageddon swore that I 
had certainly given him to under- 
stand that 1 was soon to be a bro* 
Ihcr of Mr Jenkins’s. 

“ Julia herself declared that she 
had looked upon her aunt sis the 
cause? of iny frequent visits to their 
cottage, ami related conversations, 
which she had iiiidcTstood in quite a 
different way from what I had meant 
them. 

“Walton swore that I informed him 
positively I was going to marry Mrs 
Aleddleton. 

“ Hut when old Jenkins told them, 
in addition to all that the others had 
said, the story of her being found, 
under very suspicious circumstances, 
in my bedroom, the whole jury rose 
up in an airony of indignation, re- 
turned a verdict for the full amount 
of thf? damages, and exj)reR.sed great 
sorrow tiny had not been laid at 
a hii^hfU’ sum. What could twelve 
low fellows, shut up in a bov, know 
of promises of marriage, tender feel- 
ings, harrowing distress, and all the 
nonsense a cliatteriiig fellow in a wig 
talked to them about ? Hut still they 
nabbed me, \oiril perceive. 1 had 
to pay two thousand pounds, besides 
a great deal more for expenses. I 
gave up my castellated cottage, used 
great ex«*rtions to get on full pay, 
and have never from that day to this 
said '' civil word to a woman, espe- 
cially to a widow.” 

“ bid you call old Jenkins out ?” 
said Somers. 

“ (JlJli, the old fellow would not 
come; — but, drink on, my hoys, and 
ask me no mon? questions. I’ve told 
you the whole o( my story, and not 
another ayllalile bhall you get from 
me to-night.” 
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PRUSSIA, OR THE mOGRESS OF RATIONAL REFORAf. 


The condition of Germany since 
the commencement of what Itas been 
appropriatelytermedthe/a/c5^butnot 
the iast French Uevolution, furnishes 
some instructive lessons to all those 
who identify national prosperity, 
tranquillity, or improvement, with 
the possession of representative go- 
vernments; and anticipate oppres- 
sion, suffering, discontent, stagnation 
of intellect, and degradation of na- 
tional character, as the necessary 
consequences of eVery government 
from which the popular element is 
excluded, in the shape of a direct 
controlling power. It is fortunate 
that as yet the subject is interesting, 
rather in i^s philosophical aspect 
than in a pictures<|ue point of view. 
The revolutionary traged}^ has not 
yet been tried on so great a stage, or 
brought out with the same splen- 
dour of machinery, dresses, and de- 
corations, in Cfermany, as in France 
and England. The streets of Munich 
and Dresden have not yet been illu- 
ininated by a three days’ conflagra- 
tion; and the tumultuous assem- 
blages in llrunswick, Cassel, and 
Rhenish Bavaria, shew rather poorly 
beside the masses of the Marseilleae 
and Lyonnese resisting tlic 3 armed 
legions of Soult, or the hundred 
thousand Parisians ronteuding with, 
ami almost victorious over, the whole 
military force of Paris, aided by the 
National Guard, in tlie entcutt<t of 
Juno — the natur^ pendant to the 
glories of July, nut though the ex- 
citement arising from such exhibi- 
tions as these bo wanting, tliere are 
peculiar features in the case of Ger- 
many, which render tlie action of 
revolutionary principles in that coun- 
try a subject of more than ordinary 
interest. Among a population such 
as that of France, vain, irreligious, 
inconstant, incapable of apprcci.'itinu: 
the blessings of order anil tranquil 
government, revolutions liardi/ ex- 
cite surprise ; nor does any one* who 
lias watched the progress of her for- 
mer revolutionary movement, feel 
much dilhculty in foreseeing the 
course, and ultimate tenniiialion of 
the present, (iiveii— a Moiiarcli, 
the creature of a revolution, and 
compelled to rest liis authority ou 


that basis; a vacillating Ministry, 
dependent on popular favour for 
their political existence ; an un- 
principled and ambitious population, 
sensible of its own giant strength, 
and determined to use it tyranuously 
as a giant : — and it requires no great 
sagacity to work out the remaining 
terms of the political equation — from 
the first glowing and triumphant an- 
ticipations of hope, through the an- 
xiety, restlessness, and despondency 
that succeeds them ; and so on, toT 
the deepening distress, tlie violence 
which results from misery and ter- 
ror, and to that universal sense of 
intolerable siifFering which at last 
gradually expels the poison of demo- 
cracy from society, and restores the 
frame, sc ’ely shattered, indeed, and 
weakened, to comparative health. 

But Revolution presents itself in a 
more novel character where is 
inoculated into a healthier frame, in- 
stead of being generated there by its 
own evil tendencies ; — when the in- 
fection is conveyed into the midst of 
a people, whose sounder habits wo 
should have been disposed to think 
the most calculated to resist its in- 
fluence ; where religion, though ra- 
tionalized away to nothing among 
the higher classes, still retains a firm 
and efi'ective hold over the minds of 
the people in general ; where the 
national character is as remarkable 
for earnestness and steadiness, as 
that of the French is conspicuous 
for the reverse; where old institu- 
tioiw, old liallits, old feelings, old at- 
tachments, and old prejudices, exist 
in some force, all operating with a 
counteracting iniluenco against the 
spre.ad of such doctrines; and where 
it might bo supposed that every na- 
tional feeling and recollection would 
have beem up in arms against any 
impulse emanating from ” a nation 
which liAd never been connected with 
(fcrmany save in tlie character of a 
treacherous ally or an insulting and 
merciless oppressor. Such is the 
case with Germany at this moiueut. 
National cliaracler, manners, and 
habits of thinking, — the recollectioa 
of the sufferings and luiiniliation 
which the first Freuch Revolution was 
the moans of iii^iicting ou the Ger- 
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manic body,- every feeling, in short, 
in that country, appeared to com- 
bine against tlie successful propaga- 
tion of revolutionary opinions ; and 
yet, if we find that in the course of a 
few years, since the ill-omened re- 
volution of 1830, the centre and 
south of Germany have been the 
constant theatre of tumults, insur- 
rections, and bloodshed ; — that the 
aid of France — of that power which 
had already trampled the liberties of 
Germany in tlie dust, and is ready to 
do so again — has been iiivoke<l and 
courted "by the liberals of Geriiiaiiy ; 
— that the cliarjictor of its public 
press, once so remarkable for the so- 
briety and morality of its tone, lias 
lately emulated all the indecencies 
and atrocities of Parisian journal- 
ism ; — that at last the audacity of the 
democratic faction has reached such 
a lieiglit, that at a great meeting, 
openly convoked, ami attended by 
thousands, at Harpbach, the determi- 
nation has been plainly avowed to 
overtfirow the existing German con- 
stitution, to 8ubstitut«‘ a democratic 
government in each se])arate stati*, 
and form a new German body, from 
which the obnoxious states of Prussia 
and Austria arc to be excluded ; — 
that the result of this daring violation 
of law has lately appeared in the 
conspiracy and atteni[ited revolt at 
Franefort, and the still later rej>eti- 
tion of the same scenes this year 
at Hambach ; — if su<’li convulsive 
movements and destructive ojiinions 
have so suddenly succeeded to the 
general tranquillity and social order 
which formerly prevailed, and that 
in a country 'which lias no material 
wants to complain of,. it presents a 
proof of the insidious nature and 
tremendous activity of the democra- 
tic principle, more decisive and ap- 
palling than any tiling which the 
twice-told tale of revolution in 
France can afford. 

But the point of view in which 
perhaps its importance is most obvi- 
ous it, that it afibrds an otexort unity 
of coniparinf^ the action of the Revo- 
lutionary principle on the different 
forms of government of which tlie 
Germanic Diet is composed, from the 
AusMan, almost unlimited in theory, 
though perfectly limited in practice 
by immemorial usage, to the more li- 
mited monarchy of i’riissia, the tw.w- 
made states of Bavaria, 
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Baden, Cassel, and Wirtemberg, and 
the almost democratic constitutions 
of the free towns. If, for instance, 
it had bec'ii found that the destroying 
angel of Revolution, while he smote 
to the ground despotic empires and 
warlike monarchies in his ])rogress 
throiigli Germany, had everywhere 
passed over those whose lintel and 
door-post bore the protecting chaim 
of “ Fonstitutious,” we sliould begin 
to be converts towards the modern 
creed, which places the external se- 
curity and internal tranquillity and 
prosperity of states in the machinery 
of popular elections, a representative 
chamber exercisiiig a direct control 
ov«»r the functions of govcrnineiit, 
and the other constitutional cliei'ks, 
as they an^ cjilled, upon the exercise 
of the prerogative. Hut if, on the con- 
trary, wii lind this result yireciscdy re- 
versed ; — if the sioriii which has con- 
vulsed or shaken to pieces those mo- 
dern creations, has passiul harmless 
over the older monarrhical Lfoveiii- 
inents, the concl!J''iou we tliink will 
notlessnatuially arisc*;--that howe\ er 
well the system of represmitutive 
government may have been found to 
answer among a jieople who have be- 
come liabitiiateil to its exercise by 
slow degrees, and during ptuiods of 
trampiillity, when no external im- 
pulse exists to disorder the quiet 
action of its machinery, yi-t ilial, 
when suddenly conlen ed on a Slate, 
at Ijie present day, and during liui 
present fermentalion of opiniim, it 
leads infallibly, on ih(‘ fu>t revidu- 
tionary inroad from without, or the 
first atiack of di-'tie>s from willnii, 
to a conti'.'t bi*t\vr*cn tluj governed 
and tlie govruiiiuent ; to the exer- 
tion of a despotic authority to sup- 
port the authority of the State, or of 
consjiiracy and treasfinable resis- 
tance to subvert, it; and finally, to 
the restoration of an niithority more 
uncontrolled than before, either by 
the slowly gaiinxl ])racti<-al convic- 
tion of the miseries of popular rule, 
or by tlic speedier process of an 
armed interference by neighbouring 
Powers. 

Is not this precisely wdiat has taken 
place in (iermany ? Has the moral 
pestilence of Rev oUition— more fatal 
and more^ enduring, we fear, than 
that phy.sicfil pesiilmict* which has 
lately deHolated her cities — found its 
chief focus in Austria and Prussia? 
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1» It in Vienna and Berlin tliat its 
natural accompaniments of blood- 
shed and burning have displayed 
themselves ? No. In Austria and 
Prussia — despotic Austria ! consti- 
tutionless Prussia ! — tranquillity has 
prevailed; the revolutionary clamour 
has found no echo. There there 
have been no seditious assemblies, 
no burnings of palaces and custom- 
houses, no “ leading into captivity, 
and no complaining in the streets.” 
The evils of Revolution — attacks on 
property, gcmeral insecurity, de- 
creasing trade, and violence put 
down by violenccT-have been re- 
served for constitutional Baden, 
Wirteinberg, Cassel, and Bavaria. 

In the latter, in particular, where 
the enlightened and liberal charac*t(»r 
of the King had evinced itself in the 
most anxious desire, not only to im- 
prove the moral condition and phy- 
sical comforts of his people, but to 
enlarge to the utmost their political 
rights, and whose lovcj of literature 
liad led him to j)atroiiize, to no ordi- 
nary extent, tin* free coiTiinunication 
of opinion on all public questions; 
wlic*re popular rights enjoy all the 
protection which an elective ('hani- 
ber of Representatives, controlling, 
as in ICngland, the measures of Go- 
vernment or the Chamber of P4*ers, 
can bestow; where the necessities, 
and ev(*n the comforts of life, seem 
to be generally dilVused ; Avh(*re no 
act of tyranny or treachery to the 
constitution, on tlie part of the Go- 
vernment, is even alleged; theliistory 
of the last three years presents no- 
thing hut a repetition of the system 
80 successfully pursued in France 
during the “ coine<lio de quinze 
ans,” wliich preceded the Revolution 
of 1830. By arbitrarily roftising the 
most necessary supplies to Govern- 
ment, and systematically thwarting 
all its measures, simply because they 
emanated from the. Sovereign, ihe 
inccssantstruggle of the Idbevul party 
was to compel the Government to 
sonic violent step wliich might place 
the movement party at ad vantage* and 
give to revolt the appearance of con- 
stitutional resistance. Every Ministry, 
as it came into power, and before it 
bad an opportunity of acting, was 
assailed with invective ami con- 
tumely ; the audacity of thc‘ press 
reached a height utterly iuconsisteiit 
with the very existence of nil go- 
vernment; and when Goveniinent, 
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after having too long tolerated the 
dictatorship of this fourth estate, felt 
reluctantly compelled to stretch forth 
its hand, and to suppress some of 
the more indecent and inflammatory 
journals, “ Associations for the sup- 
port of the Press” were organized to 
assist with money and means the 
apostles of Revolution, and to em- 
body in some new shape the destruc- 
tive opinions which could no longer 
be veiled under the old. At last, 
under the very eye of the Govern- 
ment, and in defiance of its yirocla- 
mations, a convocation of CJerman 
revolutionists was called, and openly 
held at Ilambacij, near Neusladt, 
under the patronage of the Liberals 
of Bavaria; — the mask was tlierc 
thrown off ; the maintenance, or even 
the amelioration of the constitution, 
no long<*r formed tin; stalking horse 
of the party, but the determination 
was oi)enly expi'essed to overturn 
every established government, to 
break up the existing Gertnanic 
coiistitiiiion, to form a regenerated 
(lermany, of wliich the connecting 
link was to bo ‘‘liberal opiniims;” 
all the usual incendiary engines of 
processions, banners, songs, and 
Jiarangues wore resorted to to in- 
flame the mind of the audience, and 
apparently with too great effect, — as 
tln^ late abortive attempt at insurrec- 
tion in Franefort, and the widely- 
spread ramifications of revolutionary 
intrigues which it has already begun 
to cK*vclope, sufbciently shew'. It is 
true ibe attempt in the case of Franc- 
fort, completely failed ; but the result 
might have been very diftVveut in- 
deed, if the peasantry had not mis- 
understood the signal of the alarm- 
bell, and anived toolaje ; — if an ano- 
nymous letter Miad not induced the 
cliief magistrate of Franefort to have 
the civic guard in readiness* to move 
up<m tlu*, insurgents on the first 
symptoms of insurrection ; or even 
if the coiispirators liad beeq able to 
make- he^nl against the aullicrrities 
long cumigli to enable their ranks 
to be recruited by the hordes of pro- 
fligates w’ith whicli every large nier- 
cniilile town is sure to aibound. Had 
any of these circumstances been dif- 
ferent— Franefort, the most flourish' 
iiig commercial town in Germany^ 
would assuredly have shaved the fate 
of Bristol. 

But the nU(un|U on Franefort, xvo 
doubt not, was but the commence- 
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ment of a series of such conspiracies. 
At tliis very moment we see, by the 
German papers, that, in defiance of 
the prohibition of the Bavarian Go- 
vernment — a prohibition most amply 
justified by the treasonable doctrines 
vented on the last occasion — a new 
attempt lias been made to hold a 
festival at Hambach on the anniver- 
sary of the last, and that tumult 
and bloodshed have been the re- 
sult. Bavaria is obviously, if left to 
herself, on the eve of a bloody 
and desperate revolution. The 
history of Baden, Wirtemberg, and 
Qassel, during the same period, is, 
as it were, a repetition of that of 
Bavaria. The same system of cause- 
less opposition, intemperate attacks 
on authority, and increasing audacity 
on the part of the press, and the 
same practical impossibility of carry- 
ing on the functions of government, 
from the determined resolution to 
withhold the m(*ans indispensable 
for tli§t purpose, and thus to lead to 
a convulsion, occur iu all. And the 
result has been, that the German 
Diet, who, under the powers vested 
in them as a body by the Congn^ss of 
Vienna, are entitled to ])rovide for 
the general safety, have? felt them- 
selves compelled to resort to the 
step of suspending for a time the 
exercise of a power which, iiist<*ad 
of having been employed for the 
legitimate purpose of protecting the 
rights of subjects, had been con- 
verted into a mere engine of un- 
principled attack upon the not less 
clear and well-founded rights of So- 
vereigns. 

We are quite aware tjiat the Libe- 
ral party (in this country at ledst} 
have a simple way of accounting for 
the tranquillity of Prussia and Aus- 
tria, amidst the convulsions which 
have sw^pt like a tempest over those 
favoured children of modern tiieory, 
the constitutional states, possessing 
a representative government. This 
tranquillity, say they, is^ jmtirely 
forced ; thf3 people in both coun- 
^es are groaning with indigna- 
tion under the oppressive yoke 
of their reflective governments j 
and,*but for the iron hand of mi- 
litary power, wthjid instantly shake 
oft their fetters, and hurry to join 
the ranks of freedom. To say the 
truth, however, we do not find this 
opinion quito w emont araong the 


continental Liberals, who, being a 
little better informed as to the facts, 
know better what the real feelings 
of the people iu those countries are, 
and also know how impossible it 
would be, particularly in Prussia, 
(where the military system is placed 
upon a footing which gives to its ar- 
my almost the character of a national 
guard, and blonds, in tlie most inti- 
mate way, the soldier with the citi- 
zen,) to overpower public opinion 
by such an instrument, or to main- 
tain a system of government oppos- 
ed in any important point to the ge- 
neral habits and vyishes of the pc'O- 
jde. On the contrary, they admit 
and lament the melancholy fact, that 
Prussia and Austria are insensible to 
the blessings which Liberalism bolds 
out to them ; and that they persist 
most unaccountably, and ignorantly, 
of course, in thinking themselves hap- 
pier under the shelter of their ownan- 
titpiated and worn out feudal edifice, 
than under that modern temple of li- 
berty of whii‘h Messieurs Wirth, Sie- 
beiipfeiffer, Key, and other®, would 
fain be the architects. “ The Prussian 
people,'* says one of the leading 
journals of the party, “ supports its 
"own system of government with an 
almost fanatiral zi*al, and is prepared 
to crush the hopes of Germany, and 
trample under foot the rising plant 
of liberty in the South. They are so 
degraded as to be deceived by views 
like 'this, — We have hremf enough, 
and therefore we will have notliiiig 
to do with a free press, a national 
representation, popular institutions, 
or the regeneration.of a free* German 
Fatherland. Suck arc thr senthnrnts^ 
the almost nnivc.rsaf seutimetUs, of the 
PruHSiattpenple , — and herein consists 
the degradation of Germany, aiul the 
curse of our people. # * # The 

Lord has so struck Prussia with 
blind pride, that its happg sohjeefs^ 
degraded :is their political i-ondition 
is, cannot be, brought to confess it,*’ 
ym * We miglfit quote fifty such 
admissions from the same quarter, to 
the same purpose. Such, then, ia 
the fart. I’nissia is happy and con- 
tented ; Prussia rejects the proffered 
boon of liberal instituttons Prus- 
sia turns a deaf oar to the strains of 
the Tcyolullonary sirens, cliarmi they 
never ho wisidy. Let us see whether 
a Home,what more satisfactory reason 
cannot be assigned for tbit "judicial 
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blindness,*’ as our friend Herr Wirtb has been done for the promotion of 
would call it, than either the indif- religion, education, and justice, for 
ference arising from ignorance, or thcrealhappinessand security of all ? 
the forced acquiescence produced On the judicious combination of 
by the terrors of military power. these principles Prussia has acted. 
Were we to condense into a sen- and she may confidently refer to the 
tence what appears to us to be the position which she at present holds, 
true principle of the policy of Prus- notin Germany alone, but in Europe, 
sia, and the real cause, both of the as the most triumphant refutation of 
rapid, and, at the same time, steady, the calumnies by which she has been 
advances which she has made in the assailed, and to the immunity from 
path of social and moral improve- revolutionary movements, which,du- 
ment, and of the exemption slie has ring the late tempestuous times, she 
lately enjoyed from the tumults and has enjoyed, as the most satisfac- 
dangers by which the neighbouring tory vindication of the political wis- 
Btates of Germany have been assail- dom by which her course has been 
ed, we should be disposed to state it guided, 
thus : on the one hand, the removal 

of every real evil, and the further- We shall endeavour to sketch the 
anceof every real good; on the other, outline of those great measures by 
the steady denial of every increase which, since this calumniated 

popular power. Without the former monarchy has done more, we will 
condition, Prussia never could have venture to say, for the real advantage 
conciliated tlie attachment,-and in- of its subjects, and the elevation of 
sured the loyalty of her citizens ; Prussia in the scalb of Europe, than 
without the latter, in these j^eriods of ail the modern constitutional Gqvcrn- 
convulsion, she never could lia\ e oil- merits are likely to do for their re- 
Bured the safety or permanency of spective States in as many centuries, 
any estalilished institutions wliat- In doing so we shall go no farther 
ever. The Government which wishes back than ISOd, that period when 
to preserve the affections, and saiis^fy Prussia had been humbled to the dust 
the judgment of the wise and the by the victorious arms of P'rance, 
good, must address itself steadily to and when, to a superiicial observer, 
the removal of every real grievance; it might have appeared that her im- 
to the abolition of vexatious and tin- porlanee as a European state was 
crpial privileges; to the establisli- lor ever at an end, by the large por- 
ment of an equality of rights, and an tioiisof her territory,iiever very large, 
(‘quality of protection iii the eye of of which she was then deprived, 
the law ; to the intlexiblc maiutc- Stein, the. able, though somewhat 
nance of justice and public prin- rash and overbearing Minister, who, 
ciple ; to tlie promotion of merit, by the direction of France, had been 
and to tlus opening of a free patli to jdaced at the head of the councils of 
the honourable exertion and ambi- Prussia, but \vhose honest and patrio- 
tioii of ab. Hut these important in- tic conduct »oon convinced Napoleon 
terests being once attended to — if that he was not likelj to be subser- 
they would on the other hand re- vient to the ends for which he had 
strain the factious and unprincipled, been placed there, saw the necessity 
and secure for the country the per- of resorting to extraordinftry niea- 
manency of those advantages which sures, suited to the extraordinary 
their liberal and benelicent .policy position in which the country was 
has procured for it — let them stcadi- placed, in order to revive its almost 
ly set their faces against the clamour extinguished energies. Many of 
for popular power and popular in- them were in a higfi degree despotic, 
stitutions ; let them allow no fulcrum Some of them must be considered as 
on which the revolutionary press can a strong interference w’ith the right 
rest its lever; and then, when they of property; but they were justified 
are assailed by the cnliimnics and by tlie exigency of the time,* and 
abuse of its organs in oilier quarters, the magnitude of the social evils 
let them proudly point to a compari- which they w^ere intended to cure, 
son of the respective institutions of The lirst grand measure projected 
the monarchy and the constitutional by Stein related to the condition of 
government; and aek. In which most the peasantry, ai class of men who 
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had been hitherto too much over- 
looked amidst the wars iu which 
Prussia had been so long tmgaged. 
Their condition was that of viilamige 
(with a few exceptions in the case 
of the royal domains ;) they were 
attached to the property of their 
lord ; they were obliged to give their 
services to him without compensa- 
tion ; they were themselves incapable 
of holding property ; they could not 
change their place of residence ; 
their children could not enter into 
other professions, nor their daugh- 
ters marry without the consent of 
their superior/ 

(connected witli this wretched con- 
dition on the part of the peasantry, 
were various absurd restrictions on 
the commerce of land, by wldcli even 
landlords themselves, and still more 
the peasantry, were suflerers. For 
instance, none but a noble was enti- 
tled to purchase the estate of a noble ; 
and, conse(iuently, if an aspiring 
comnjoner inclined to become a pro^ 
prietor, he could only do so by pre- 
viously procuring or purchasing a 
patent of nobility, or waiting till 
cbance threw in his way some of 
those properties which very seldom 
came into the market, wliich by some 
chance liad never previously fallen 
into the hands of a noble proprietor. 
The conse(iuences of such a system 
in suppressing all energy and ini- 
provement, and permanently inju- 
ring the interests botli of proprie- 
tors and tenantry, arc obvious. It 
is said to have been mainly promoted 
by Frederick the Great, under the 
idea, that by thus fettering tlie com- 
merce of land, ho woi|ld tlie more 
readily draw the capital of tlio king- 
dom into the^ channel of trade and 
manufactures, as if any one branch 
of national industry could in the end 
be benefited by degrading and inju- 
ring another. 

Another restriction u})on tlic rights 
of landlords was this : — The tenantry 
might be said to be divided into two 
classes; the tenants on Irereditary 
leases, (FrbJicher RaucrhdfeJ and 
tenants for life, or for a term of years 
certain. In the former case, the 
lanAord was bound, on the death of 
the tenant, to admit his heir, or some 
near relative, to the vacant posses- 
aipn; he could not choose another 
^lant, however solid might bo liis 
l^ectioii to the feioilyof Ihc last; 


and, as far as we can gather from 
any evidence we have seen on the 
subject, ho had no power of raising 
the rent, which might have been fix- 
ed centuries before, and miglit bo 
quite inadequate to the change which 
had taken place in the value of the 
farm. Even in the case of tenants 
for life, or fur a time certain merely, 
the landlord, on the expiry of the 
lease, could not himself take posses- 
sion as proprietor, but was bound to 
supply the vacancy by a new ten- 
ant. 

All these restrictions, either on 
personal liberty, or on the free com- 
nierce of land, were reai(»ved by two 
of the mOsSt sweeping, yet, on the. 
whole, successful ineasnres, which 
ever ^^ct were carried throiigli by 
any Minister, lly the famous law 
of J)th October, 1J507, villanage was 
at once abolished, — in most cases, 
from that moment, and in all, after 
Martinmas day, isio. Let <»ur read- 
ers judge whetlier tlie sentiments, 
simply but nobly exj)resse(l in the 
preamble to this law, and its ]Mu\i- 
hions themselves, may not be j)laced 
willi achantage beside inosl oi* the 
attempts wincli, under more 
Governments, ha\e been inade to- 
wards impro\ing iln‘ social condi- 
tion. 

“ It is agref*ahh* to tlie demands of 
justice, anil the principles of eveiy 
well-ordered Gov eminent, to remove 
every obstacle which stands in i)ie 
way of any individual attaining that 
prosperity wliich it is w ithin liis ca- 
pacity to obtain. 'I'lie jneviously 
existing limitatioiiii as to the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of properly, and 
the personal relations of the agricul- 
tural classes, liave been the means of 
witlidrawing a large portion of acti- 
vity and strength from riiltivution. 
A coinpreliensive measure is neces- 
sary to promote i1k% common good 
of lhe..Htate.’* A comprehensive iiiea- 
Hurc certainly follow ed. Ijy the first 
five of its provisions, the sale ami 
purchase of land was thrown open 
to fill ; peasants might purchase the 
estates of nobles, tiobles might ac- 
quiro the posscsttioiis of peasants; 
all the privileges possessed by the 
nobility above any other cit};sen, in 
regard tosiicccHsion to landed estates^ 
were done away with; the mible- 
inaii might, without loss of rank, em- 
bark in trade; the cili/en might be- 
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cornu nil agriculturist, and viceversa ; 
and cijrtaiii riglils of preemption in 
favour of particular classes of indi- 
viduals wero either extinguished or 
greatly limited. But the great and 
leading provisions of the law were 
those relating to the condition of vil- 
lanage. By Art. (ith, it was enacted, 

“ That from and after the 9th October, 
the relation of vilJanagc should no 
longer be contracted, either by birth, 
marriage, the acceptance of a situa- 
tion previously inferring that condi- 
tion, nor even by contract.” By the 
7th, this principle was extended to 
all then in the condition of villanage, 
Avho held their psopertics heredi- 
tarily. And by the 8th, it was de- 
clared, that as to the whole country, 
the state of servitude should cease 
for ever after Martinmas, 1810. 

This law was followed up by that 
of *J7th .luly, 1 808, a natural sequence 
of the former. By this law, the ten- 
ants who held liereditary leases were 
at once converted into proprietors to 
tlic extent of two-thirds, on giving 
up the remaining third to the land- 
lord. Thus, instead of the barren 
right of supplying the place of the 
former tenant by liis heir, tJic land- 
lord obtained the solid advantage of 
getting possession of one-third of the 
whole farm, which he might deal 
with as he pleasiul. On the other 
liaiid, the tenant exchanged the mere 
right of tenancy in the' whole, with 
all its accompanying inconveniences 
and uncertainties, for tlie surer right 
of property in the two-lhirds which 
were left him. Again, in the case of 
tenants holding merely for life, or a 
lime certain — though their right to 
compensation, as it expired with 
their lifetime, or the determination 
of their lease, might be much more 
doubtful — they also acquired a pro- 
prietary ri^ht in their respective 
farms, on giving up the one-half to 
the landlord. 

» One remark naturally occurs to 
any one on considering these rapid 
and comprehensive alterations, and 
that is, that supposing them to have 
been most imperatively called for, 
and founded on the wisest and deep- 
est views as to the good of the coni- 
munity, they never could lia\e been 
carried through in any save a pro- 
perly monarch it al country, lender 
a representative government, the 
smallest of their provisions would 


have found matter of debate for 
months. In Baden or Bavaria one 
chamber would have probably been 
dissolved, and left the discussion of 
the proposed law a legacy to its suc- 
cessor. At this moment we believe 
the main points which were thus deci- 
ded by Stein with a stroke of his pen, 
would still have been matter of de- 
bate. Such is one decided advantage 
of the Prussian Goveriiinent — what it 
does, it can do tjuickly. True, it may 
be said, a measure hostile to liberty 
might be carrieil through with equal 
rapidity by the same means; but 
these assuredly are not the days 
when great dangers to the liberty of 
the people are to be aj)preljended 
from the side of the Crown ; the true 
peril lies in the evident preponde- 
rance of the balance the other way ; 
nor docs the example of Prussia, 
which, ever since it emerged into a 
kingdom from an insignilicant elec- 
torate, has gone Ap judiciously and 
moderately enlarging, and never con- 
tracting the spheVe of ])opular toflu- 
euce,aflbrd the least ground for belie- 
ving that the powers possessed by Go- 
\ernment will be made the means of 
impairing tlie liberties, or injuring 
the true interests, of its people. 
Neitlier, as will be afterwards seen, 
is there room for the objection, that 
laws which, though not hostile to 
liberty, are erroneous in their prin- 
ciple, or dangerous in their conse- 
quences, are thus likely to be hur- 
ried through without these errors or ^ 
dangers being detected. It will be 
found, when we come to consider 
the common objection, that Prussia 
has unjustly refused a constitution 
to her subjects ; — that though a direct 
control over the measures of Go- 
vernment has not bee» given to the 
Prussian representatives, the right of 
remonstrance, deliberation, iiiul ad- 
vice, on all measures of a publiq na- 
ture, is amply conceded to them. In 
regard to this particular measure, 
the best proof which can be given 
of its 8Q»iuidness, is the almost In- 
credible improvement in the slate of 
aj^riculture, wbicli has taken place 
since it was passed. A new lile and 
stimulus seems to have been given 
to it by the cn'aiiou of a new order 
of small proprietors, the nunoval 
of tlie restraints which fettered the 
old, and throwing the estates of the 
nobles freely into the market. In tea 
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years, says one of tlie aristocracy, 
by no means favourable to tluy 
sweeping measures of the Ministry, 
it has eprrieti us forward a whole 
century. 

Stein (ltd not live to see the inag- 
nifieent career of improvement which 
he Iiad thus opened, carried forth to 
its conclusion while he retained 
office. The influence of Bonaparte, 
which had been at first exerted to 
procure his appointment, was now 
employed for his dismissal. He re- 
tired, .and Hardenberg succeeded 
him ; a man worthy to be the suc- 
cessor of so bohl and right-hearted 
a politician. But Hardenberg was 
a greater man tlian Stein : with the 
same perspicacity and hoklness of 
view, he combined far more caution 
and knowledge of men, ami a deeper 
acquaintance with the various springs 
of interest and feeling which wouhl 
enable him to operate siiccessfully 
on tlieir minds. Kew men, indeed, in 
any country, or in any age, are en- 
titled to take precedence of him as 
a politician ; liberal in liis views, lie 
carried along with him the feelings 
and wishes of the mass of the peo- 
ple ; and firmly rnainlaining the au- 
thority of the laws and of ihV? (h’owii, 
he stifled in the bud those seeds of 
discontent whirh, as long as human 
iiatiare continues to exhibit its party- 
coloured aspect of good ami 
will prevail uml«M' any government, 
be it as mild or as liberal as it may. 

What the laws of October 1^07 
and July iisOS had efi’ected for the 
improvement of agriculture, and llie 
condition of the peasantry, the fa- 
mous Stfidte Ordnumj, or constitution 
for the cities, the last of \he great mea- 
sures whichtSteiii ha<l b<*eii enabled 
to organize, ind Slrnf i\ 

or tax on trade, introduced by his 
successor Hardenberg, did for the 
civil and cornnuircial riglits of the 
community. Formerly tlie whole 
appointment of magistrates and 
judges in the towns and in the vil- 
lages was vested in the ‘feudal su- 
perior. The inhabitants had neither 
part nor lot In the matter. A sys- 
tem of privacy and concealment, 
and consequently, In many cases, of 
aWse, prevailed in the management 
of public institutions. In like man- 
ner, a multiplicity of guilds, mono- 
polies, aad corporation rights, ex- 
tending uf erery l^anch of industry. 


embarrassed trade, and kept prices 
,at a ruinous height. 

/Stein at once decided on tlie bold 
measure of throwing open to the in- 
habitants themselves the choice of 
their magistrates and public officers, 
reserving mendy to the Government 
a power of interference and control 
ill certain established cases. From 
this privilege, no respectable house- 
holders were excluded by his munici- 
pal constitution ; the only qualifica- 
tions recpiired in the persons elected, 
were general good character, ability, 
and acquaintance with business. In 
the smaller towns. Government ex- 
ercises no control over the choice of 
tlie eh^ctors ; in the larger, it merely 
enjoys a right of choice among three 
individuals named by the community. 
The a])pointmcnts are ti ieunfal. The 
salaries of the magistrates (when 
they possess them, which is not al- 
ways, though generally, the case) are 
defrayed out of the funds of the com- 
munity, Tlio duty of managing the 
coiiinion good, distributing and re- 
gulating tin* public burdens, and lo- 
cal institutions, is intrusted to a class 
of individuals {Stuiltwrordnctfri), 
chosen by and from the citizens 
themselves, whose appointment is 
merely iionorary. Means are pro^* 
vhled for giviiiGr the utmost publicity 
to their measures, and of enabling 
every one to judge, by thc» exhibition 
of their aerounts, and the examina- 
tion. of their proceedings, how far 
they have merited that public confi- 
dence, to whic h they \verj» indebted 
for tlie rank 1h<‘y hold. 

No oiR can fail to he struck with 
llie exfiemcly democratic character 
of tins municipal system, which, 
thougli framed on the model of the 
F.ngii* h, act«ially carried the princi- 
ple farther than ils prototype. We 
are, for our own part, liy no means 
satisfied that a imu h greater limita- 
tion of the elective franchise would 
not have eipially well efl*i»cted the 
end which Stein had in view — that 
of giving the people an interest in 
public aflairs ; and at the. same time 
prevented the too preponderating 
influence which it necessarily gives 
to the lower classes of the commu- 
nity. Mr Russell mentions In his 
excellent work on (jennany, that 
persons ofTlie upper ranks complain 
that the overpowering influence 
which it gives to the lower, renders 
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it useless for them to take any sliarc 
in civic affairs, and that consequently 
they have entirely ceased to do so. 
This is evidently a ^reat defect in 
the law; for the true object was to 
preserve its natural importance to 
property, while the circle within 
which it Avas to operate was to be 
enlarged. Of one thing we feel con- 
vinced, that with a municipal con- 
stitution, so democratic in its ele- 
ments as this, the Prussian Govern« 
inent could not continue to exist, if 
the direct control of its measures 
were given to a representative Go- 
vernment chosen on similar princi- 
ples. • 

The restraints on trad*;, arising 
from the privileges of guilds and cor- 
porations, Avere removed by Hardeii- 
berg’s Geiverb iSteuer, or law of taxa- 
tion on trade, on ‘28th October, 1810, 
by which one general regulation for 
the whole kingdom Avas established, 
in place of the endless variety of op- 
])ressive local regulations. Hy this 
Jaw, the privilege of exercisinar every 
trade Avas given to every individual 
cpialified to do so, on pa} iiieiit. of a 
certain fixed rate to (.djvornrnent ; 
wliich merely exercised the hainc 
sort of control in bestowing the pri- 
vilege, as our magistrates and jus- 
tices of p(;ace do in regard to licenses, 
that ih to say, that reasonable evi- 
dence of churaet(‘r and ciqvability for 
the exercise of thti profession, what- 
ever it may be, shall be furnished by 
the candidate ; a necessary conse- 
(pumce of tlie practical extiiictiuu of 
those incorporations by which th(»se 
requisites had formerly been decided 
on. in addition to tlTcmere renroval of 
restrictions, the Prussian Ciov(M*ninent 
have all along eiideav oured to stiinii- 
late industry hy jvrizes, and |HiMic 
exhibitions of manufactures of all 
kinds, Avhich, it is admitted on all 
hands, have pnulucetl the most stri- 
king and beneiicial elVects. 

This law avuh immediately follow- 
ed by another of the most vital im- 
]>ortaiice. The suAeritigs and losses 
produced by the war, rendered nm 
increased taxation necessary, llar- 
denberg availed hiiiiBelf of this oppor- 
tunity to put ail end to those odious 
distinctions between ditTerent classes 
ot the ('ominunity, in regard to pay- 
ment of taxes, which, more thanraiiy 
thing else, are the causes discon- 
tent, and the heralds of revolution* 


The nobility had liitherto enjoyed an 
immunity from taxation on land, but 
by the edict of 27 th October, ]810,this 
exemyition, notwithstanding the most 
strenuous opposition on their part, 
was taken from them, and the princi- 
yile established, that all taxes should 
be paid by each individual, whatever 
might be his rank, in proportion to 
his means. Certain alterations have 
since been made on the details of 
this law, but tlie main principle re- 
mains the same. 

This iinaiicial edict led to a revi- 
sion of the laws as to trade, customs, 
and excise, which had previously 
ytood in the greatest confusion. Ouf 
reatlers are aware, tliat J^russia has, 
since 1818, been an avowed patron of 
Free Trafle, and that her law of 26th 
May. 1 8 1 H, f Zoil Ucsetz^ ) has been ap- 
plauded to the echo by Mr Canning in 
the British Parliament. It is to be 
observed, however, that it is not ab- 
solute free trade, *J)Ut only recipro- 
city winch Prussia advocates ; be- 
cause tlie law distinctly admits the 
principle of the* necessity of taxing 
foreign commodities in certain cases, 
for the protection of domestic indus- 
try, and tlireatens retaliation where 
Prussian commodities are unduly 
taxed, or excluded by other nations. 
I'pon the wisdom of her policy, even 
to this ex1<*nt, opinions will be divi- 
ded, but there can be but one opinion 
as to the propriety of extinguisliing 
at once tliat wretched system VA'hich 
converted each separate province or 
di^«t^\ct as ii were into an indepen- 
dent kingdom, each with its own 
separate taritV, and its own posse of 
“pelting petty oliicevh.’* 

Tlie nltentidn of llardenberg being 
thus directed towards i.he state of 
the til in I ices of.tln* country, it was 
impo‘'sibh* tliat he could overlook 
the iiu-onvenience arising fwjiti the 
separate constitutions as to taxation, 
which i>revailed among the difterent 
provinces- i^veii in the portion of 
Saxony accpiired by Prussia after 
the war ctpliberation, there W'ere, for 
example, no fewer than seven dis- 
conlant 8ystt*ina of taxation. In West- 
phalia, the diiVerences were still 
great(*r ; each province ha\*ing« its 
own budget, and being subject to its 
oAA’ii taxes, wliich fretpieiitly varied 
exceedingly in relative amount from 
those of "its ueigiibour. Some had 
no indirect taxes ;^sonie had scarcely 
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nmy thin'g e]so.; in all, the comtno- 
dlma on which tdxes wero laid, and 
the rate of taxation, were quite dif- 
ferent from those which existed in 
old Prussia, About sixty didbrent 
tariffs prevailed in the different pro- 
vinces ; and as it was practically 
impossible to place custom-house 
officers along tlie whole boundary of 
each province, smuggling prevailed 
to the greatest extent, particularly 
in the Saxon and Rhenish-Prussian 
provinces. By the law of 2Gth May, 
1818, above alluded to, and that of 
00th May, 18*20, these evils were 
removed; one tariff’ for the whole 
*Kingdorn, whether town, village, or 
country, was establislied, and the 
commerce of the interior freed from 
ail restraint and imposition ; illicit 
traffic put an end to within the king- 
dom ; and the vexatious and most 
expensive system of a separate cus- 
tom-house and police establishment 
for each province done away with. 
It is true the taxes, thus generally es- 
tablfohed, are on tlie whole high, but 
not unreasonably so, considering the 
energies which Prussia required to 
put forth during the war, the expenses 
which the struggh^ necessarily occa- 
sioned, and the many noble iiistitu- 
tioiis for tlie promotion of public pr*i- 
sperity, wealth, and intelligence, of 
which her Government has always 
been iht? must zealous supporter. 
The nation itself admits, that they arc 
not higJier than the necessities of the 
state, conducted upon a liberal and 
generous policy, require; and euler- 
taui the most complete confidence — 
a confidence founded on the honesty 
and good faith which has biiherlo 
characterised all the acts of Guyorii- 
meut — that^f Prussia be allowed to 
enjoy a contWiuunce^of peace, every 
possible deduction will be made from 
these burdens. Already the duties 
leviable on roads ( diauastiti Abfja^ 
hen) have been diriiinished onc-half 
since 1829 other reductions are in 
contemplation. And it is generally 
admitted that the expenditure of Go- 
vernment, though liberal in all that 
regards the furtherance of national in- 
dustry or education, is characteriBed 
by «th6 greatest ccoffoiny in every 
thing which concerns the mere p^i- 
/aooal establishufent of the motiarcli. 
^ 2 Th© fruits of these jtidieious ame- 
J^^iorations^i^dpf this liberal encou- 
jj^BgQoaentiktp I8,l4>^ar©astvmshiiig* 


WiUiin the last fourteen years, about 
six hundred German miles (more 
than 30bU English) of road have been 
formed through the different pro- 
vinces ; tlie course of many of the 
rivers altered so as to make them 
navigable for shipping ; others united 
by canals, and the principal harbours 
deepened and rendered accessible 
for the largest shiuping. Manufac- 
tories, public buildings, and villages, 
have sprung up iviih unexampled 
rapidity. Sandy wastes have been 
reclaimed, forests planted, new lands 
brought into cultivation. From a 
state iiisigiiificaut ns an agricultural 
country, " and, with all its efforts, 
hardly inorii important as a inauufac- 
tiiring one, Prussia, while slu* has 
augmented tenfold her military 
power, for which she has always en- 
joyed a European rej^utation, has 
within that short period emerged 
into an agricultural and commercial 
kingdom of the greatest iiillucnce 
ami importance, - 

We now turn from tlie civil ref<;rms 
of Prussia to the improvements 
which 8j»e elfected in regard to her 
inilitary establishments. The liumi- 
liation to which slic Imd been sub- 
jectt‘d by the Frencli invasion, instead 
of paralysing her energies, only in- 
ere ised her detennination to carry 
into effect such a n^fonii in th^ 
essi'iiti il particular as might prevent 
the recurrence of so fatal a catas- 
trophe. Ill organizing an effective 
military force, however, Prussia had 
the greatest «UHi cullies to contend 
with. By the peace of Tilsit slie 
had been deprived of nearly half her 
territory, and wiiat nunained was 
in the most exhausted and despond- 
ing coiulitlon. Farther, it was an 
impiyative. condition of the peace 
that tUc htauding army should never 
be allowed to exceed 40,000, — a force 
perfectly iuade(|uate for defence, 
and still more fur any effective offeii- 
blvc bperaiiuns. 

One lesson at least Prussia liad 
learned frornlier iniHrortunes;— that 
no* reliance was to be placed in tlie 
hour of danger upon those hireling 
troops from <>tiier nations, of which 
great part of her armies during these 
disastrous campaigns had consisted. 
They had, with the. first change of 
fortvine, deserted to the victors, and 
being formed into regtriieniH, under 
(bff name of Iseuburgerei stiU**auatnq 
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unmusical to Prussian ears,” coolly 
turned their arms against their form- 
er employers. Prussia now plainly 
perceived that in the strength and 
courage of her native youth alone 
lay her hopes of deliverance. The 
merit of suggesting the admirable 
scheme of military organization, to 
which Prussia owed Inn* triumphs in 
the war of liberation, is due to Stein, 
aided by the military genius of Scharn- 
liorst, though its execution was reser- 
ved f«)r his successor, Hardeid>erg. 
In order to evfui<! the obnoxious con- 
dition €jf tlie treaty, by which the 
staiidingarmyof Prussia was to be re- 
stricteil to 40,000, bpdies of tbeyoung 
men all over the c<iuntry w(‘re every- 
where iisst*inb!i*d, who, alter being 
trained to military exen-ises for a cer- 
tain peiiod, under t‘\pf‘rieric<*d oOi- 
CMU’H, were dismi-^sed, ami ‘succeeded 
by othiM s. In this way the whole rii in.r 
popoJ:ition of Prussia h(M*ame gradii- 
Silly trained to arms, and a most ]>ow- 
erful mil ilia was impei cc‘j»tiMy loriii- 
ed, animritiHl by aO the det' rminotioii 
^^hich ])atriolI'>iii ami <»f 

hun'i*rit]» c<‘Ul<i and only 

wiitiii;.^ tin‘ liuM' wh?n the dawn of 
('omiiie.vtal iVeedoiii he:r;ui to re; i>- 
pear above the Moed-htaim-d snows of 
llus-ia. The campaijiii of 1 1 d p: o\ <*d 
Its valour and <*/lieiem y, ami wb»*u 
the trbiin]ihs 4)f IS I 1 had r<*stnred 
to Pni'- ia ibe territciry Avhicli had 
bioHi taheii from lu'v, the sclienie 4»f 
military organization, wITudi had been 
adopttui jlur injjT her da\ s of sutVeriiiLr, 
was coniimn*d as lier b(*st secui sty 
against llndi* returu. 

Hy the existin'; law (J^ept<‘inber 
lv"‘ I I ), ('V( ry boj-n ‘•libieet of j'ne- 
^s.^, n it!i the cm (‘pt ion of the in»‘d.ia- 
t’z. d (lerm:ni ja'inees ami iheir sons, 
is hoiiml t4> (‘iitiu* on military irainieic 
as sot»n as he attains tin* agt* of twiui- 
l}’. I'Im* militaiy force consists iif 
tin* stamliinr army, llie /nz/o/ev/.r, 
frr tui'f ZU'< lirV <»r 

militia of the lii>! and secoml b*\ y, 
; .id the I^nudshirm^ The lamluchi* 
of tin* lirst levy, <’onsisting of young 
jm*!i from twenty totwenty-t wo years 
of a;»e, acts in concert ^vith the stjnid- 
iiig army in I* me* of war ; that, of the 
Hecond levy consisting chiefly of 
traiiuni men, not exct'eding thirty- 
nine ye;irs of age, is employed in 
garrison duty genernlly, or, where it 
is riec('ttsju y,iii reinforcing the army. 
Tlie former is calh'd out /or a 
YOI- XXXIV. xo. ccx. 


weeks each year ; the latter only for 
a few days. The landstiirm, con- 
sisting of veterans from thirty- nine 
to fifty, is reserved for cases of ex- 
treme necessity, and particularly the 
internal defence of the country. The 
period of actual service in the stand- 
ing army is three years, after which 
each individual may retire, and is 
only subject to the occasionar duty 
imposed on the landwehr. In the 
c?ise of those wliose wdsh it is to de- 
vote themselves to a military life, the 
strictest imprirtiality in regard to pro- 
motion was established by the law of 
11*^14. Formerly none but the fami- 
lies of the nobility could attain the. 
higber ranks in the army; with dif- 
fi<*ulty, imleed, could the inferior 
or4|ei>» obtain even the lowest. The^o 
1 ictioiis were at once swept away ; 
tlu‘ jiatli of promotion v.'Jis tbrov.'n 
open ill e\ery ca* e to merit, to piofi- 
cieiicy in the military profession, am' 
llio‘'C* si*i(‘iices whi h pailicularly 
bear lij'oii militaA’ Tre-tirs. Uank 
could oT.ly obiaiiK’d afte^; tl.e 
mo-t seart biiig ami li^^orou exami- 
nation of tlie (pi.'iiitb iilions of tli 
imlis idual ; if be po>.-essed these, his 
ad\am‘enunt was certain. The am- 
plc*'! lui'an^ were provided for ena- 
bling the \ oiing men to pursue their 
scieiitihc or classieal studies during 
the ])f'riml of smvice. In an army 
organized on such principles, con- 
sisiing tif the very vlxfe of the coun- 
try, degrmled by no admixture of 
im*re inereeiiaries, and n?sumiiig 
aeain, after a short perii^l of service, 
its <11 dinary ci\i\ ciiaracter, it may 
be ea'-ily suppo^'Cd that all degrading 
puni .hnieiits ;ue unnecessary and 
uiikTm\s n. 

It -will at onei'be appartmt from this 
lui* f ouilim*, how nb>yrd and unl<*- 
nalde i^' tin* idea that popular discon- 
tent is <>n!y suppressed in Prussia 
l y inilir.uy force. Where -a larger 
standing at my is kept on foot, con- 
sisting- of a class separated entirely 
fr<mi ilu* people, and devoted for life 
to military serviee, sucli a result is 
ctmeeivsPbHe ; bnt in Prussia the por- 
tion of t]»<* standing army who are 
soldiers for life is" insignificant, by 
far the greater portion of it consist- 
ing of those in whose lives ^leir 
mditarv service forms a mere inter- 
lude ; who have entered the army 
from the bosom of civil society, 
who reuinin connected with it by uu* 
j: 
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broken liee during tlu‘ir sliort mili- 
tary career, and who, after that is 
over.relHpse Into citizeQB agaiii. The 
whole of the land wehr and landaturm, 
of course, consists of persona simi- 
larly situated; they form, in truth, 
just a speciea of national guard. To 
suppose, therefore, tliat this vast 
mass, themselves identitied with, and 
forming part of, the people, should 
tolerate a government to which they 
were hostile, or could be the means 
of imposing submission to it upon 
others, is aii absurdity too great to 
rettuire any serious refutation. Prus- 
sia, we may be assured, wliatever 
may be thought of such an anomaly 
by our English Liberals, reigns, in 
the eye of her own subjects, not by 
terror, but by love; not tiy the over- 
p4iwering intlueuce of her arme<l 
inasses, but by the grateful recollec- 
tions of benefits past, and the confi- 
dent assurance, founded on experi- 
ence, of wise and liberal measures to 
come. 

Bi^t in no part of her policy lias 
Prussia so eminently distinguished 
herself as by her unremitting zeal 
for the diffusion of knowledge and 
education. It is no exag$?eration to 
say, that during the last twenty-four 
years more has been done in this 
respect in Prussia than in tlie whole 
of Europe besides. Amidst the 
depression occasioned by defeat, and 
the excitement of triumpli, this 
object has alike been kept in view 
by the Government. Two years after 
the disastr^lis peace of TiUit, the 
Prussian monarch founded the L’ui- 
verslty of Berlin ; even his own plate 
and jewels, and those of his family, 
were sacrificed by him to enable him 
to place the infant establiMhineiut on 
a footing w'orthy of Prussia. Its dis- 
tinguished success has justified his 
efforts. In the same way, no sooner 
did the •peace of 1814 afford a mo- 
ment of tranquillity to Prussia, than 
the University of Bonn was estahlish- 
ed for the Rhenish provinces, — tlmt 
university, whose character is sufVi- 
eiently attested by numlA^ving the 
names of Niebuhr and Augustus W. 
Schlegel among its profc^ssors. 

It would completely exceed the 
bounds of a brief outline like the pre- 
sent to enter into detail as to the 
admirable system of educatloD, in- 
teUectufd^ aioral,and religious, which 


prevails in Prussia, and which, aswe 
shall immediately see, has excited 
the warmest admiration on the^ part 
of the eminent and accomplished 
French philosopher, Cousin, who 
lately visitcul that country on an 
official mission from his own Go- 
vernment, for the purpose of exami- 
ning and reporting upon that system. 
We can afford time only for a fevy of 
the leading particulars by which it is 
honourably distinguished. 

In Prussia, the duty of sending 
children to school is enforced by 
the law itself. By Art. 4U and 44 of 
the gtmeral code, it was provided, 
that “ Every inhabitant who cannot 
or will not provide his children with 
education^at liome, is required to send 
them to school at the age of five. 
(44.) After that age, no child shall 
be allowed to be absent from school 
exc€*pt for special reasons, and witli 
the consent of the civil and eccle- 
siastical aulliorities.” The details 
of the system of <!ducatloii, both as 
regards scholars and teachers, are 
provided for by the Entwuif, or 
Projet de Loi, of 18H>. 

To insist on parents sending their 
children to schools without piovi- 
ding for their instruction, wliere the 
parents were themselves unable to 
do so, vvunid of course have been 
l»i4»poslerous. For tliis purpose, every 
facility is giveu in Prus'^ia. A/vitn 
.S</iw/t',schuolb for poor children, exist 
ill aliiiusi every village; and where 
the imrents are so destitute as to 
be totally unable to defray the ex- 
pense of their children’s education, 
assistance is liberally fu rnislied from 
the funds provided by Government 
for the purpose, in the shape </f clo- 
thing, books, and uiM’essaries for the 
ciiildreii. h^veiy village is bound by 
law to iiave a sciiool of primary in- 
struction {rlemeAiltir Svhulr), furnish- 
ed with every rciiuisite for the public 
instruction; ill districts, where the po- 
pulation isboth Protestant and (-atho- 
lie, a school for the children of each 
religion. Jews are at liberty, in the 
same way and on the same tei ms as 
Christtans, to attend the public 
schools. The total iiiiriiberof primary 
schools in Urn townHainouiitsto24f>2, 
of which \ 090 are IVotestant, and 700 
Catholic. In the villages, the total 
amount is 1 7,62a, of wddeh 12,800 are 
Protestant, and 4814 Catholics i ma- 
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king the whole amount, for towns 
and villages, 20,085. * The choice of 
masters is particularly attended to. 

In order rightly to fulfil his desti- 
nation,” says the law of 1819, “a 
schoolmaster must be pious and dis- 
creet, and penetrated with the feel- 
ing of his high and holy vocation. 
He must know the duties of that 
vocation according to the degree 
of primary instruction in which he 
is to be occupied ; he must possess 
the art of teaching and guiding 
youth ; he must lu; steadfast in his 
fidelity towards the Stau*, consci- 
entious In the discharge of his duty, 
and friendly and sensible in his inter- 
course with the parents of his pupils, 
or his fellow-citizens in general.’* In 
order to secure these qualifications, 
Herninaries are directed by the law to 
be formed in each district, {Sv/tnf^ 
lehrvr sttminnrien.^ the sole oi>jec*t 
of which is tfie education of school- 
inasttM-s, In these the future instruc- 
tors of the youth of Prussia them- 
selves reciMve instruction; and ac- 
cording to the certificates which they 
obtain, their chance of a fiiturc* ap- 
p(dritment as schoolinHster is ligidly 
regulated. The course of instruc- 
tion in the eleinentary schools imii- 
braces, — 1. R(»ligious instruction ; 2, 
(leriiian ; or, in districts where other 
languages are spoken, (lerman ns 
well as the veriuM’ulnr ; f). The ele- 
ineiits of geoirn'try, and g<‘iieral prin- 
ciples of drawing ; 4. Ariihineli<‘ ; 5. 
Tiie elements of natural philosopliy, 
geography, and hist<»ry, particularly 
the history of Prussia ; (i. Singine ; 
7. Writing and gymnastics; S. The 
most common spiwios of manual la- 
bour, and the elements of agricul- 
ture. 

A peculiar spirit of religion and 
morality pervatles the whole system 
€»f Prussian education. The prin- 
cipfil end of every school,” says the 
law of 1819, ‘Ms to train up youth in 
such a manner as to protluee iu their 
iniiids a eoiiviction ot the relations in 
which man stands to (iod, and the 
power anti the will to regulTite Ids life 
acc<»rding to the spirit and principles 
of C'hristiaidty. The schoolmaster 
must form th.e chihireii early to piety, 
and tor that purpose must endeavour 
to second and complete the first les- 


sons of family Instruction. The la- 
bours of each day shall therefore 
begin and end by a short prayer, and 
pious reflections, which Uie master 
should endeavour to treat in such a 
way as that this moral exercise shall 
never degenerate into a mere matter 
of habit. The masters must also ob- 
serve, that the children attend divine 
service regularly on Sundays and 
festivals. Songs of a religious cha- 
racter shall be intermingled with all 
the solemnities of the schools. And, 
finally, the epoch of the conuniinioii 
ought to be, both to pupils and mas- 
ters, an occasion for drawing moi(^ 
closely the links which unite theii^ 
and opening their hearts to the most 
generoiisand mostexalted sentiments 
of religion, ('are shall also he taken 
to inculcate the young the duty 

of obedience to the laws, and fidelity 
mid attachment to the Prince and in 
the State, that these united virtues 
may awaken in them betimes the s:i- 
cred love of their country.” 

We can easily imagine, that to tlu^ 
exclusive admirers of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutions, IVnriy Magaziiu^s, and So- 
cieties for the diifusiuu of l^sefiil 
Knowledge, wlio consider religion 
itself, or Its practical applicatioii to 
the relations of the subject and the 
State, as matters with which educa- 
tion has nothing to do ; all this car(‘- 
fiil attention to the religions educa- 
tion of youth in public schools, mny 
appear a very needless or bigoi(*tl 
iiiterlerenre with the “ rights <d' 
scholars.” In Mn gland, tlie. present 
maxim in high cpiarters seems to he, 
that as >ice is but the proiliict of in:- 
perfect knowledge, it is enongli to 
give inlelligein e, and “ then let vir- 
tue ‘follow if she will.” .Alas! the 
every-day experience /*f every man 
must convince 4iim how little seiMi- 
rity for gi>odiiess is afibrded by meie 
inlelliirence, when unregulated by a 
sense of religion, and tempered by 
that humility which it inspires; how 
often, indeed, it becomes only a curse 
to that society to which, had it been 
better dfrected, it might liaie proved 
a blessing! The wise and amiahle 
('oiisin felt and admired the wisdom 
of the Prussian system, and ventured, 
e^ven at the risk of that ridicule aviiIi 
which he seems to have anticipated 
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Ills observations would be received in 
France, tliiis warmly to <‘xpress the 
feelings with ivJiicli it had inspired 
him, and liis anxiety to sets u princi- 
ple of the same kind introduced into 
tlie system of public education in 
France.* 

“ Is Christianity, or is it not, the le- 
ligioti of France ? It must be. a<ltnit- 
ted to be so. I ask, then, are we to 
respect the national religion, or to 
destroy it ? If to destroy it, then I 
grant we could not do better than 
abstain from making it a branch of 
education in our schools. J>ut if our 
aim be the reverse, we must t«*Jieh 
^)ur cbiljiiren the r4*lii*iou wiiieli civi- 
lizt'd theiv fon‘fatheis,aud tlie liberal 
spirit of whicii lias prepaied aii<l can 
alone supjxut coir ^reat modern in- 
stitutions ; we nui‘-t allow our cleri:y 
to supi*rintend reiigions iiistruetimi. 

“ llidigioii is ill my eyt‘s tlie In 
perhaps ihv onftj hasis tf popttlfir in~ 
strnrlion. I know a lilile. of jMJVope, 
and have never Uitnes-sed any crmul 
popvdnr sehools, where ( ‘hrisiiani*y 
was awauting, Klmiient ii y iie truc- 
tiou tlouiishi'S in three count! ies, in 
Holland, in Scotland, and in (jer- 
inniiy; ami in tlies(» it is prorouml- 
ly religious. I am tohl it is tin* 
^ame in America, 'i'lic lirtle iii^triic- 
tioii which is to be im*twiili in Italy 
is derived from the Piiests. In 
France, with few e\ce]ilioiis, I’.ie b<'-t 
schools for the pnor ar<* thoso of tin* 
brethren of the C.’hristian doctrim*. 
'I'here are some men to wh.om tlii'se 
things must incessantly he repeat- 
ed. Let them enter the sidiools 
of the poor, ami tlifiii learn 
what paiiencc and resii^natlon are 
necessary to enable ^men to pr r- 
sist in that rude * employment. 
Where shall^ we lirid belter nurses 
than those poor liiins, who cheii^Ii 
poverty as I'atrerly as we Joie 
riches*:* Yes, sir, there arr uiatteis 
ill human society, whirli can only 
be accomplishe.d liy the sternly aid 
of virtue, of religion- The more I 
think on the subject, the inon» 1 cmi- 
verse with the directors d^*'the lOco- 
les Norinalesf and the ministerial 
counsellors, the more I am con- 
vinced that we Miiisi go hand in liund 
with the clergy, in order to instruct 


the people, and make religious edu- 
cation u special and distinguished 
branch of iiistriiclion in our primary 
schools. 

“ I am not ignorant, sir, tliat these 
suggestions will sound ill in the ears 
of some, and that in Paris I shall he 
looked on as twcessice/j/ rhvout. It 
is from Berlin, however, ami not 
from Home, that i write. Jle wlio 
speaks to you is a philosopher, once 
looked on with an evil eye, and even 
persecuted, by the priesthoi>d ; hut 
this philosopher has a heart Mi[>erior 
to the n'colh'ctioii of any injiiiieH 
offereil to hims(;lf, ami he knows 
hiiiuan nature and histor}' too well, 
iiot to rt'gerc^'iMigimi as an inde- 
•-tiuc-tihlo power, aiul CHu isliaiiit y, 
when ri jhily incnltMled, as an essen- 
tial iii^trumeiit for eii iliziiig mankind, 
ami a m ei'ssary snpjiort lor iliost* ou 
wliom socii‘ty imposes hard ami 
linmhle duties, um heered by any 
h(>])es of fill live fortune, or any con- 
sohuicnis of sejf'liiv e.'* 

'i'h('*'e ari‘, iitfhM'tJ, lh(‘ seiilirnenls 
of a p.hilosoph«‘r, tin* woids ol tuitli 
and soh(*rii<‘ss niteri'd hy a pr</foiM.d 
oh.•^^•r\el• t»f human nature, who has 
sliidiiMl it holli in times or tiaiKpiii- 
lilyand auiialion, and wlio IVa ls how 
iiiiielt of the moral and politie l 
anarchy, hy which Fiance is at pr«*- 
».ent <H'*irjicteil, is owing to the want 
of ihi*^ g!-n< ral dih'i.shm ol icligionej 
iducalioii. I'erhaiis the li»ne not 
far <dV, when we may lu^ di slirnul t«> 
#‘xpi'iiem‘e in our own luiiintiy, how 
little tiujsi! restraints, hy wliicli at 
]»resenl S(K-I( iy i.s < h<a k<*(l and coii- 
Irolleil, and u hich, dm ing pei iods of 
tram]nilliiy, a})p<*yr to pmiorm th< ir 
ollice so surely ami steadily, aie c«il- 
Ciiialed to hi idle tlie jiav^ions of the 
multitude, whmi that invivihle, but 
not ui.felt pi iuciple of ridigiouK\e- 
lunation which lies luddml them, 
and fiom whiih thi'V (I(Mi\ed their 
ellicai’v, is overlooked, or iTaduc- 
ted fi,om tin* piihlic. mind ; ami to n - 
gift that, aini<isl all the imndiimiy 
<*f cheap ])uhlicati<*ns ruid siimiti- 
Ib: lectiiivs, amidst j^o much aUi n- 
tiort, patronage, means, and imim-y, 
hivislied upon tin* cultivation oi' tile 
]iead,so little should have hci-n done 
for the iiijpioveimmt of the heart— 


♦ Rapport, p. fi27. 

f The •’rhfujls fur the education of .-jchuolanstei’!. 
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HO little for tlie j^rowlli an<l promo- 
tion of those virtues, hy whirl) alone, 
under any form of troverrinient, how- 
ever exe<dhMit, men are tau-dit, in 
whatsoever state th<*y art*, tln3rewith 
to l)e eontent. 

iieii tlif* system (tf primary in- 
striieliori is thus admiraliU' arraii‘p‘<l, 
it may e.i^ily h-? that lh(5 

Iiii^ljer math's of educ jtioii, in the 
(j/miia -a's and Uni\ i*rsiTies, are ])la- 
rtid upon a l)a:sis etpisilly stdid and 
satisfaet.ory. On tiiese, we shall not 
enter: it is suflieient to <ihsi*rve, 
that tlu'V have met with the warifn'-^t 
appj'ohation of (’ousin, who, upon 
sue!) a tpiestioii, *nU'%t he adniicted 
to he a ronrlusivis- autiiorily. He 
t'arnestl y impres‘'t‘s upo!i the rreiirh 
Minister, .M»>ntali vet, to wlioin Ids 
lli'port is ad<ires.*^ed, the admirahh; 
II. Hurt* of tliesi' institutions, and the 
])rt»piiety ot tluMii in many 

iio])oitanl jiartirulai s. “ ^^ e imitate 
Ihi.daiid,” lie nhj^ervt's, “ in many 
tiling's reeardiiiLT tin* t)utW/ird ron- 
rei us of exi'^tenee, and the industrial 
and metdianieal aits. .Shall ue he 
asha.oied to hoi row from tin* trood, 
the jMiin‘Nt, th(‘ pious, the enli^httuietl 
( Jei mail)', ‘-ome hints in what re;iai ds 
the inieiior life, the riiltiue ot' the 
soul r” 

Over tills coinpreiieiislv e system 
ol r-lue.itioji, ( lov eriiiij'*iit w<tfrhes 
willi the utmo‘'t \ iuiiianri'. So 
^oo^e^ is inteHiirtioe eoiunmni- 
<*ated to the i'dlai^irr <if Po)>ru* lu- 
striirlitui, lh.it any llii.n^ (it iinpt»r- 
t oiee i:s and .s in a ]):iriieul.ir cle- 
pailnenil, th.ji a ( 'oiiind-'sioiu'r is 
ioinn'dialely ij|)p<»'nied to empiiie 
into the matti>:> He i:oes to tiu* 
spo- ; maki's his iiives:i.i,itions most 
iMrel'iill y,hul rapidly ; traiisniiis them 
to Jiead (|iiart«*r>, and a deidsion i'ol- 
h»ws aimovt imimnliately. In sli;;hier 
ea.'>t‘s of eomplaint, the inti'i'veutioii 
of ihe])ro\ iiirial autlioi iiies jiromptly 
prodiiri's tlie same i llVet. 'The roii- 
srioU‘'iiess of tin* {*\liemt* stririm*ss 
with widrh the <n)iidiu t of tin* hiim- 
!>lest individual is waudted, and the 
eidmity and rertainty with widrh 
punishment follows iiegh*rt of Aiity, 
seruit's a tle”'ree of aeti>ity anil 
<*ilieieney in this, as well as in every 
other ]>uhlie ilepailmenT, almost ]m*- 
t'uliar to I'lussia. 

Jt nnmld far exieed our limits 
were we to enter upon any observa- 
iioiis on tlie details of tt<>vermtient. 


or the promptitude, precihion, and 
economy, with whirl), under thc5 
control of the Refjiernngeu^ or Exe- 
cutive (Councils of each department, 
the public funrtionaries, from the 
highest To the* lowest, disrharp’e their 
^^lily. Th(* maiddin ry of GovernFueut 
works, iinleed, with a smootliness and 
eIHrienry. wliirh atiy oilier Govern- 
ment ill h'urope jrdi<ht envy ; and at 
thi^k njomt'iir, vvheihnriii i'i*^ard to the 
stdiiiiiii^Li .ilioii of juslii'e, of educa- 
tion, of trafie, or of tlie ]>uhlie. re- 
venue, iiiu-'l vahialile liiiitu for llie 
imj)rovement of our own system, 
Jidi^iit he dfjived from tliat of 
J^rus-sia. To the ju actical apiiliratitm 
of these we may probably, in a future 
article, retuiii. 

Hut all these advantages, moral, 
comij)en‘i;il, are nothing, it 
seem*', !>ecau*e Prussia unreasonahly 
]n*r-*ists ill nd’usintr to her siihjiu is 
a Representative ( iovernineiit. Like 
Aladdin’s palace; all tlie solid trea- 
sures which the Pru‘'‘'ianGovernin4*iit 
a** it stands has to bestow, aren vtldiig 
without the constitutional roc’s eifif, 
which mu'*! he hunginthi*ceiitre. Till 
Pius>ia shall iiidtate tin* (*\Hmple of 
B.iden,and Wurlembei L^aud Havaria, 
by adndning a pouer of cou- 

nol oierilie acts ol (Jovei iiiueiit, by 
popular I rpreserif?iii v<*s, and giving 
to ])opular dema:.'ogues tlie means of 
exahiiiix ih(*m*'el\es upon tin* ruin 
of estabdslicd institutions, all that 
she has doui* for the ad \ anci*ment 
of soeiety, tin* promotion of intelJi- 
geuce, ihi* increase ot the ireiieral 
iiappine*"*, are as dust in the ba- 
l.ime. In regard to the charge 
vvlc’ch W'e liave ofieu hi'ard made 
against Pi us,''ia, that tin* King had, in 
Id.s* hour of di>tress, actually come 
under an obligation te- grant a repre- 
Hentiitivi* <i»n^riinlioti, :«nd that lie 
had violated Ids pledge, we shall 
merely say, in one vvuird,* that the 
charge is utteiiy without founda- 
tion. It rests entirely on tin* 14th 
Al t. of the Caingress of X'ieniia, and 
ill that ^.y-ticli* our readers wiH seek 
ill vaiii*h>r any thing else exce])t an 
obligation on the part of tlie Sove- 
reigns to give to their people — and 
that at no definite period — conslitu- 
lioiis of estates ( Staeufie.) As to any 
])romise of a Represenmtive (\>nsti- 
tiiiioii — if hy that he meant an Assem- 
bly of popular deputies, forming a 
Chamber, and exercising, along with 
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the monarch, the power of legialati<m 
—there is not a word to be found 
within the Art, vviiirli coiiiitenauces 
Biirh a supposition. The term 
JSstatti^^ was one wliirh already bore 
a clear and recognised meaning hi 
Germany: — the Lnndslaende lia<U in 
fart, formerly existed as an integral 
part of every German government; 
and reason and common sense 
dictate, that the term, when used 
in the Act of the Congress of Vienna, 
is to be interpreted in its for- 
mer sense, unless distinctly shewn 
to have a diftereiit meaning. That 
the King of Prussia agreed, iiay, 
Volunteered to re-establish that de- 
gree of popular representation which 
had formerly existed, we believe to 
he true, and he has kept his word. 
But this much we must be allowed 
to add, that even if a representative 
constitution on the modern plan had 
been promised, the course of events 
latterly in those iipighhoui itig coun- 
tries, where a similar form of govern- 
ment'liad been established, has been 
such as to afford the most siiMicient 
grounds for delaying the fulfiliiietit 
of that intention, if not to justify its 
ultimate abandonment. We have 
already said that with so strong an 
infusion of tfie democratic element 
existing in all tfie lower departnieiiti^ 
of lier political system, we do not 
believe that a government like IViis- 
»ia could long maintain her exjsfence, 
were a direct power of 
conferred cm tfie people, and the 
choice of their representatives placed 
on the same footing with the cliolce 
of their magistrates and local oiKcers. 
The authority of the Crown, as it 
stands, and the check of a censorahif), 
(which i9,def{tr/o, administered with 
singular dtsevetion and mildness,) 
we believe to be ahsoliitely necessa- 
ry for tnaintaining the balance in the 
state. One thing at all events is clear, 
whatever may be the extent to which 
an addition may be made to the 
political privileges of the people, 
that by diirusitig intellig^pce and 
morality among her subjects, and by 
ptirsiilfig a preliminary course of 
rational Improvement in every de- 
pafltnent of government, before at- 
tem(^ting any change on the gr(*at 
features of the constitution, Prussia 
has adopted the wisest, we may say 
the oalfi deurse by whlcli such aa 


experiment, always a hazardous one, 
may be in some measure divested of 
its dangers. 

The constitution proposed to be 
given to Prussia is nearly a renewal 
of that which formerly prevailed, not 
only in Prussia, but in most of the 
other Germanic states. Its nature 
and objects were defined by the law 
of ‘2‘2d May, 1815. By § 1. It is de- 
ereeil, that there shall be a represen- 
tation of the people. By $ ‘2. That 
for this purpose, the provincial Es- 
tates ( Prove nzinlstdnde)^ where they 
already exist, sliall be re-established, 
and nrrang(*d according to the wants 
of the time ; and tliat where they do 
not already exist, they shall be orga- 
nized. § f). That out of the provin- 
cial Estates a general representative 
body shall be elected, which shall 
asscunhle at J^erlin. § 4. That the 
Representative body shall have a 
deliherntive voivp (^iirrnthumj') on all 
subjects of legislation which concern 
the persiuial rights and property of 
the subject. The right of advice 
ami remonstrance they possess in 
the amplest inanni'r ; tliey are 
even understood, like the ancient 
Staende^ to have certain powers of 
direct control in the case of the 
imposition of new taxes, but they 
have not the right of withhohl- 
iiig the estahiislied supplies ; a 
power whieb the example of those 
coiiHlitiitional states, to whicli we 
have alluded, shews to he, in modern 
times, the iiistniinent of which popu- 
lar ilernagogueH '.nfallitily avail them- 
selves in order to produce a crisis, 
and either force the Gi>verninent into 
concessions, or into some violent 
stretch of the existing laws. As yet the 
ex peri merit, we believe, has only been 
actual!''' carried into effect in the 
Haxon Provinces, which return an 
assembly of sixty-six members, twen- 
tj'-nine eh»cted by the landed aristo- 
cracy, twenty- four by the cities, and 
thirteen by the rural communes. How 
far the business of the state is found 
to be better managed, either for the 
governed or the government, by the 
addition of this representative ma- 
clilriery, we have scarcely seen suffi- 
cient evidence to determine. Proba- 
bly the Inhabitants of Saxony may 
hf*gin to find, after a few years* trial, 
like the honest burghers of Weimar, 
after the present made to them by 
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the late Duke, of a confltitution, 
" tliat matterH went on quite as well 
and more cheaply without them.”* 

If, on the whole, the true criterion 
by which the inerits of any Govern- 
ment are to be tried, consist in its 
wise and successful efforts to better 
the condition of society, and the 
jfeneral confidence and attaehnrient of 
Its subjects, none has a better claim 
to honourable distinction than tiiat 
of Prussia. In the course of tlie last 
twenty- four years, instead of delu- 
ding her flulijects with the cheapest 
and the most worthless of all crifts — 
the boon of political po\v(‘r — fatal in 
general to the wearer as the rj)be of 
Nesrtus — she h.as been incessanlly 
occupied in ch^vatiiig the mental 
and moral character of Ium* subjects ; 
in promoting tiieir material comforts 
ancl happiness ; in securing to them 
the possession of those advantages, 


by wise and equal laws; and the re- 
sult is, that her Government is at this 
moment feared abroad, and loved 
and respected at home, — her national 
character for honour, fidelity, mo- 
rality, intelligence, and learning, 
among the highest in Europe, — her 
industry and trade prospering, — the 
general standard of comfort and rc- 
spectaljrility among her inhabitants 
constantly on the rise — and her po- 
litical horizon, instead of being dark- 
ened i>y those storms of lowering dis- 
content which are visibly gathering 
ill the sky of En|yland,or those tem- 
pestuous whirlwinds whicli liave lonjj 
been raj^ing in the social atfiKjspliere 
of Francis is illuminated by the mild 
Bttnshirie of present content, and 
exliibits tliose tranquil and settled 
appearances in the sky, which, to the 
eye of liope, “ give token of a goodly 
day to-morrow.” 


TOil CRINGLi:*^ LOO. 


Cuil'TCR XXII. 


THE THIRD CHI IsE 1)1' THE WAVE. 


** Roll on, tlton deep ami dark Idao ocran— loll ' 

Ton rfioiMrin«i flrcM*! ot'er thci* m iau» : 

Man III. irks th-- etirih wiili luin — hi^vonirol 
hi!iip-i ihc <l\ore, — u(ion thr natt ry plain 

The wroc-ks aro nil thy fU’cd, nor doth Vnnain 
A ‘ihadow oi‘ man's ravage, save his own, 

\\ hi'n for a inoimml. like a drop of rain, 

Hf* milks intii thy tiopih' with bubbling grotn. 

WiJiout gra^e, uuknell'U. unculbu d, and niiknown." 

i ^iV.; Uaion/. 


I n\n been invited to breakfast 
on board the corfetle, on llip morn- 
ing after this; and (\iptain N , 

Mr Ibing. ami myself, were comfort- 
ably Keal«»d at our meal on the 
(jiiartenleck, under the awning, 
sereeiipd o(f by flags from the \iew 
of tlx* men. 

The ship was riding to a small 
westerly breeze, that was rippling 
up the Biglit. 'Fhe ports on each 
quarter, as well as the two in the 
stern, were tvpen, tlirough wliicK we 
]iad an <*x tensive view" of Port-au- 
Prince, and the surrounding country. 

” Now, N ,” said citir nnntjo 

Massa Aaron, *‘l am quite persuaded 

that the town astern of us there 


must always have been, and is now, 
exceedingly uidieaUliy. Only retlect 
on its siiijatis>n ; it fronts the Avest, 
wiifi the liot s‘u*k<*ning afternoon’s 
sun blazing t»n it ei cry evening, 
aliuig the glowing mirror of tlx* calm 
Higlif, under wlxist* iiillii(Mx;e the fat 
black mud tliat composes the lieacli 
must si»nd up most pestilent effluvia ; 
while in tlx* forenoon it is sliut out 
frtun the intlueii(*e of the legiilar 
easterly, s^*a*breeze, or trade-wind, 
by the’ingli land behind. However, 
as I don’t mean to stay here longer 
than I can help, it Is not my affair; 

and as Mr S will be waiting for 

us, prav order your carriage* niy 

dear fellow, and let ue go on aliore.” 


Russell, vol. ii. !>. <t'. 
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The carriage our friend ^pokc of, 
was the captain’s gig, by this time 
alongside, reaiiy iiniiiiied,— each of 
the six seamen who composed her 
crew, with his oar n;siing between 
his knees, the blade pointetl iip- 
\vards towards tlie sk}'. W'e all got 
in — Shove off” — di}i fell the t>ars 
into the water — " Give way, men” — 
the good ash staves groaned, and 
cheeped, and the waU*r buzxed, and 
away we shot towards the wharf. 
We landed, and having proceedtui to 

Mr S ^’s, we found horses rc^ady 

for us, to take our promis(‘d ride into 
the beautiful plain of the i'nl <ft* Sat\ 
4ying to. the nortiiward and eastward 
of the town ; the ca\alca(le heiii:! led 
by 31assa Aaron and myself, while 
MrS rode beside (,'aptain X . 

Aforetime, f rom the estates situated 
on this most inagnifieent plain, 
(whieh extends about fit teen miles 
into the interior, while its width 
varies from ten Ihe mih s, ludiig 
Rurrouuded hy hills on all sides,) 
ther^; used to hepri)duee<lno less than 
tliirty thotisand hogs}i(*ads of su-jar. 
'rids was (luting tlie tinrii nt ; 

W’hereas now, I ht li<*vc*, the only 
articles it yiehls lieyond plantains, 
yams, and pot lierhs for the •-upjd}' 
ol the town, area fe w'i^allons of syi up, 
atid a f4»w {)uneh«M)ns (d' to fia, a vei y 
interior kind of rum. ilie whole 
extent of the sea-like jilain, for lljcie 
i-' throo;4hout sear<*ely luiy iuetjiiality 
IfLdjer than iny ytal], w'as onee e<f- 
\ered with well-eulti vat^d lidds and 
happy homes; hut now, ala^. ! with 
brushwood from six to ten f -el high, 
— in truth, hy one sea of jjintrle, 
through which you Jiave to thread 
your Irlirtieult way along narrow , }jot, 
sandy hrid]e.pa!lis,f wuIj the sand hit-s 
ami miis(juitoe8 flaying you aliv<*,) 
which every nowamkheti lead you to 
some old ruiuous court-yard, wiili the 
grotinch strewed with hiaiken hoilers 
and mill rolleis, and dec aying hard- 
wood timbers, and cnirnhliug hi irks ; 
while, a little further on, you sluil) 
find the blackemtd i-oofless walls of 
what was most probably, hii unfor- 
tunate XjIantcr’H once hap)>y house, 
where the midnight brigand came 
and found peace and com fort, and 
all llie elegancdea of life, and left- 
blood and ashes; with the wild 
flowers growing on the window sills, 
and the prickly pear on the tops of 
the wallsi while marble steps, and 


old shutters, and window hinges, and 
pieces of china, are stnuvii all about; 
the only tenant now being an old 
iniserahle negro who has sheltered 
himself ill a coarsely thatcluHl hut, 
ill a corner of wliat liad one.e been a 
gay and well-furnislied saloon. 

After having <‘x tended our ride, 
under a hot broiling sun, until tw'o 
o’clock ill the forenoon, we hove 
about, and leturned towards the 
town. We, had not ridden on our 
home ward journey above three miles, 
wdien w’e overtook a tall good-look- 
ing negro, dresstul in w hite Osmi- 
hiirg troivsers, rolled nji to hi» knees, 
and a check shirt. Ih* wane neitluu* 
shoes nor sti>ckings, loit his head 
was hound rouiiil with tlii», usual 
handkerchief, over which lie W'on‘ a 
large glaziul cocKimI hat. willi a most 
conspiciioiis llayliaii hlue-and-red 
4‘oekude. 1 h‘ w as goading on a jaek- 
a^s before him, loaded with a goodly 
burden apjnuenilv; hut w hat it was 
we eould not tell, as tln‘ whole was 
<-ov(‘red w ith a i.u ge s!u*e|»^kin, w ith 
tju* wool outennost, I was |>ri(King 

]):ist tlie mao. v\ iu*ji .Mr S sung 

out to me to ^ho5 ten sail, and tin* next 
moment lie '-tailleil me hy Jiddu'‘^s- 
ing th.(‘ pedestrian ( ’t>lone) f/uA/z- 
yf'rftr. The eoliiuel returned tin* 
s<dute, and !'eeiu(*d in no way ]ml 
out from h( ing delected inlhisiather 
iHimiliiaiy ]>r(Mlii*amti.t. lie was 
going up to l’ort*au Ih in<‘(‘ to take 
his tiirn <d’ duty w'ith his regiment. 
Ihesi ntly uj> i ame anollu r ludf- 
naketl hhiek lelh>w, with the s;nne 
Kimi of gl:.;U'd Isul an.fl handkei chief 
under it; ])ut he was nmunted, and 
his nag was not .a hail one by any 
means. It was C'olonel ( ;ahar<iclu*'’s 
('aptain of (ii emniiers, 
name. II»‘ was introdiici'f] to us, 
and We all rode jahhmiiig along. At 
the time I unite of, the mililtiry forez* 
of the Ihiytian Hi^piihlie was eom- 
jiosed (»f one-third of the whole male 
po})iijation eapalde of hearing arms, 
which third was ohltgeil to he on 
])erriianetit duty for four nionths 
(‘very year; l>ut Uie iiidividualH of 
the (junta weri^ allowed to follow 
their callings as inendiaiits, jtlanters, 
or agriciikiirists, dutingthc reiiiain- 
iiig eight nioiitlis; they were, 1 be- 
lieve, fed hy Governtmuit during 
their four months of pfunnaiieiit duty. 
The weather, by tin* time W'C had 
ridden n (touple of miles farther, 
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began to lower, and ])rGsently, large 
licNivy drops of rain foil, and 
Horving their gloiiular sliap<*, ndlod 
liko ]usis, or rallior Jiki* bnliets, 
ainiflht the small limply pulvei iz<*d 
dust cd’ the sandy paih. “ Uni- 
Iji'olia’* was the word — hut this was 
a luxury urd;no\\ n to our inili‘ary 
li lends. llo\\'<‘\er, the rolom ’ iio- 
uiediately unfurh'd a blanket fioiri 
lieneatli tlie slje(*|;sklii, and sin king 
his head through a liole in tin* rtuitrt* 
of i<, there he was like a heraid in 
Ills tah ird, with tin* hlankt-t haniiing 
do n h< t<u e afid behind him. As for 
tliei :t|>; li M, he dismount i*<l,de-.inenm- 
bei edi himself ol hi: ti owsers, w hi< h 
In* rr;oiim*‘ii under tin* mat that ser- 
\ lol l>i!ij lor a sad die, ;;».*! ral/jie: oJV his 
shirt, he slowed it j;v. ay in llie eapa- 
ei^)us maiwii ol his eoi ked iial, \\ ink* 
In'oio e nn*reheslri 1 bis liueenbalus 
/.I (tit> tuiiil- hut eo'iiN ei sii)*^ 
\Niib all tlie ea- in the erild, atnj 
lie* mo-t [jei feet / -'A, vs } i!e tin. 

thumb*!' shower i'-.iwr- <biS' !! in bne- 
kt‘t''lub In ab<>iit italfan ltof:r, v\ e 
an i\ < <i al the skirt ol* ihe hi u-diw ood 
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b’Miii i ^ wen s;;ui;iUL.* a> p,e id, 
(U.,* oi' vv 1,0}1I luin’uij !o b-.-k at u*, 
slipp.al oil’, s.nd ins! .roily sunk amidst 
ihe 1 oil-'ji ^.ri.in* up lo iii ^ w ai -1. r!!«' 

r.eiu’hiunn liood < • iln‘se i u’e su .nups 
is i:eiHM-a!ly e\tr<*nn-ly U!dn*:dthy. 
A? b'leL'tli \\ t* t:ot on hoard lln* l in*- 
I'iami, drem*h(Mi t>» j he .skin, lo a kite 
dimi«’r, ai ler \vliii*)i it was deti riui- 

teal by (^lp^^in \ , — of’whieh iii- 

t“nli;ui, by tiie by, with all bis l.t ni- 
li.o'i.'y, 1 irnl not the smallest pia*- 
\ ious notire, iliat [ slnnibi n oss me 
island lo J a'lnel, in oni«‘r to <*‘»m- 
municate with lln‘ merehant.-ships 
lo;nling lln*re ; and by tin* tii'*e I 
returned, it \va^ su|>poM*tl the Fire- 
brainl would be ready for s»*a, when 
I was to In* deiarlu'il in tin? \N ;ne, to 
wliip ill the erafi at the dill’erent 
outports, after whieli wo were all to 
Hail in a fleet to Port H.oyiil. 

1 say, bkipjier/’ cfuotli Mr Bung, 


“ I have a great mind to ride with 
Tom — what say you ?** 

“ Wiiy, Aaron, you are using me 
ill ; that ^haver is seducii>g you alto- 
gi'iiier ; but eomc, you won't be a 
\vi^vU away, and if you want to go, 

1 see no i#bj(‘ction.** 

It was fixeil arrordingly ; and on 
tlie morrow' Tilr Bang and 1 coiiiple- 
ieil <mr anciiigeiiic*iils, bireil horses 
and a tiuide, and all be ing in order, 
en)tln peeked, and every tiling else 
imnb* ready Tor the eruise, we rode 

out along vvilIi Mr S- , f we were 

to dine and sliM*p at Ids house,) to 
\iew' the foi lilicaiions on the bill 
ftbove tin* tow ii,and the site Cluis* 
to]>ln‘’s opera! ions when he besie*- 
g^•ii t)»e. ]>hi( i*; and pieity liot vvoik 
they must have lia<l of it, for in two 
difieient phiei‘> ihe irenehes of the 
bebief:(‘r^ irni been ])Ushed on to the 
V(‘i y ei i*^t of the 'jlaeis, am! in <»ne the 
<*ounter--(‘ai p had l.»*en taiily blown 
iii^o the <ilu*h, uh-t l(»sui^^ lln* galieiy 
oi the mine l>**him*. as ir it had In i ii 
;♦ <*;tv(*rir, the (‘rest of lln* tihuis l/i- 
xiiej* ri'maiiied (*nlire. ^’v e walked 

into ir, and ?>]]■ S ]M>in:(*4l out 

uin*M* the I', e'-ldeiil's tr<u»ps, in Tort 
B“pubtiraii), b;;<l eouiiTiu mined, and 
a!» e’’.*:ely i Titeied the other ehamhi r 
lioni bei}- :,tn, : iter the t‘Xplosion, 
OTid, sw<;: d in ].*»ml, rut ofVtiie sloriii- 
in.r i*‘*.’y, ( wldiv'h had by this time 
de-'(amli-'i iiilo the diieh, ) and drove 
llii i.i nf> rl.ion^h llie, breaeh into the 
foii,'\ here li.ey weieinade prisoners. 

'i in* f:< o/// had been gi\ i*n thri*e 
riiiir-^ ia < e n’Lht, and he trembled 
lor r.n* ».vn; however, Pelion’s 
eiina^i* i.ml Indomitiible n*solnliiui 
s’lv ml lln 1 !^ rill h’or by makini; si sally 
fi< iu tht* soutli iiale at grey <Ui\vii, 
even v\ }:eu tfie fu itiif on the lull was 
hoUesi, and tuining the enemy's 
llank, hi* ]mu!t*d inio the tienelies, 
muled the eovering party, stormed 
the batteii;‘S, spik<*d the pins, and 
iba! evening’s sun glaneed on tlie 
b.ivvmet?' of King Henry *s troops, as 
llu*y r;d'*ed tiie sit*ge, and fell bai-k 
in great eonfiision on their .]irM‘s, 
b‘a\in:j'Vie wliole of their batleiing 
train, and a great ipiautity of aiuinu- 
iiition bt'liind them. 

Next morning we were called at 
lir^bb ‘**‘d bav iiig accoiitied our- 
selves for the journey, we deseeiuled 
ami found two stout pcuiies, the big- 
gest not fourteen liauda high, ready 
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saddled with old*fashiotied demi* 
piques, and lar^e liolstera at each cif 
the Baddleh<»w8. A very etout mule 
was fiiriiislied for Monsieur Pegtop; 
and our black guide, who had coii* 
tracted for our transit across the 
island, was also in attendance, mount- 
ed on a very active welbactioiied 
liorse. We had cofiee, and started. 
By the time we reached Leogane, the 
sun was high and fierce. Here we 
breakfasted in a low one-story build- 
ing, our liost being no smaller man 
than Major Li of the Fourth Regi- 

ment of the line. We got our cho- 
colate, and eggs, and fricasseed fowl, 
<and roasted yam, and in fact made, 
even according to friend Aaron’s con- 
ception of matters, an exceedingly 
comfortable breakfast. 

Mr Bang here insisted on being 
paymaster, and tendered a sum that 
the black major thought so extra- 
Tagaiitly great, considering the en- 
tertainment we had received, that he 
declined taking more than one-half. 
However, Mr Bang, after several un- 
availing attempts to press the money 
on the man, who, by the by, was sim- 
ply a gooddookiug blackamoor, 
dressed iii a check shirt, coarse but 
clean white duck trowsers, with the 
omnipresent handkerchief bound 
round liis head, and finding tliat he 
could not persist without giving of- 
fence, was about pocketing the same, 
wJien IVgtop audibly whispered him, 

“ Massa, you ever shee black nlger 
refuse money before ? but don’t take 
itheart, Massa; me Pegtop will pocket 
him, i f dat foods black person W€>n*t.” 

** Thank you for nothing. Master 
Pegtop,” said Aaron. 

We proceeded, and rgde across the 
beautiful plain, gradually slopinj^ up 
from the mangrove-covered beach, 
until it swelled into the first range of 
bills, that formed the pedestal of the 
high precipitous ridge that intersect- 
ed the southern prong of the islaml, 
winding our way through the ruins of 
sugar plantations, with fragments of 
the machinery and implements em- 
ployed in the maniifacture'*Bcattered 
abimt,atid half sunk into the soil of the 
fields, which were fast becoming ftn- 
pervioiis jungle, and interrupting our 
progress along the narrow bridle- 
paths. At length we began to ascend, 
and the eomparaBre coolness of the 
climate toon erinced that we were 


rapftlly leaving the hot plains, as the 
air became purer, and thinner, and 
cooler at every turn. After a long 
hot hot ride, we reached the top of 
the ridge, and turning back iiad a 
roost magnificent view of tiie ivholo 
Bight of Leogane, and of the Horse 
Shoe, and Aaron's Frog ; even the 
tops of the mountains above the 
Moltty which looked like islands, and 
could not have been nearer than 
seventy miles, were visible, floating 
like blue clouds in the misty distance. 
Aaron took oft’ Ids hat, reined up, ami 
turning the head of his Bucephalus 
towards tlie placid waters we had 
left, stretched forth his hand — 

“ ‘ Kthercal air, uiid ye swift- winged 
wind**. 

Ye rivers springing from fresh founts, yo 
waves 

That «*er th’ intermiriHlde oreafi wreath 
Your crisped smiles, thou all-producing 
l^artli, 

And thee, bright Stilly leal), whose darning 
orb 

Views the wide world beneatli.—-See!’-— 
‘‘Nearly got a stroke of the sun, 
Tom — what Whiffle w^ouUl call a cul 
de me — by taking off my cliapeau in 
my poetical fron/y — so shove on.” 

Wp continued our journey through 
most magnificent defiles, and under 
longavenues of the most superb trees, 
until, deeply embosomed in the very 
heart of the eternal forest, we came 
to a shady clump of linrnhoos, over- 
hanging with their oslriidi- feather- 
like plumes a round pool of water, 
mantled or creamed over with a 
bright green coating, as if it liad been 
a vegetable velvet, but notbirig nkin 
to tiie noisome scum that ferments 
on a stagnant pool in England. It 
was about the time we had promised 
ou r hpI vch d i n n er, a n d i n fa c t ou r black 
guide and Pegtop had dismounted, 
to make their prepiaratioiis. 

“ Why, we surely cannot dine here ? 
you don’t mean to drink of that stag- 
nant p<iol, iny dear sir V” 

“ panltsper^ my hoy,” said Mr 
Bang, as he stooped (hm*n, and skim- 
med off tiu? green covering with 
his stick, disclosing the water below, 
pure and limpid "as a crystal-clear 
tbiintaifi. We dined on the brink, 
and discussed a bottle of viii de grave 
a-piece, and then had a small pull at 
brandy and water; but we ate very 
llille«--Haolthatl was not veryhungry. 
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but Mr Bang would not let me feed 
largely. 

Now, Tom, you really do not 
understand things. When one rides 
a goodish journey on end--say 
sevcuity miles or Ko>^on the same 
horse, one never feeds the trusty 
creature with half a bushel of oats; 
at least if any wooden spoon does, 
the chances are he knocks him up. 
No, no — you give him a mouthful of 
corn, but plentg to drink — a little 
meal and water here, and a bottle, of 
porter in water there, and he brings 
you in handsomely. Ztiiinds ! how 
would you yourself, Tom, like to dine 
on tiirtle*soup and •venison, in the 
middle of a hissing liot ride of sixty 
miles, thirty of them to be covered 
after the feed ? Lord ! what between 
the rich food and the punch, you 
would have fermented like a brew- 
er’s vat before you reached the end 
of the journey ; and if you had not 
a boll imperial measure of carhonau* 
of soda with you, the chances 
are you would explode like a cata- 
maran, your head Hying through some 
old woman’s window, and cap- 
sizing her t<»apot on the one hand, 
while on the oilier your four ({nai- 
lers are scattered north, south, 
east, and west. — But iraudeamus ^ — 
sweet is pleasure after jiaiii, Tom, 
and all you sailors, and tailors — I 
love to class you together — are ten- 
der — not hmrted creatures. Strange 
now that there should be three 
rlass€*H of his Majesty’s subjects, who 
never ran, by any possihilily, be 
taught to ride, — to whom ridini; is, in 
fact, a ))hysical impossibility ; and 
these tliree are the aforesaid sailors 
and tailors, and dragoon otlicers. 
However, hand me the brandy bot- 
tle ; and, Peglop, spare me that black 
jack that you are rinsing — so. — Use- 
ful commodity, a cup of this kind” — 
here our friend dashed in a large 
qualifier of cognac — ” it not only con- 
ceals the quality of the water, for 
you can sometimes perceive the 
animalciiln) hereabouts without a 
microscNipe, but also the strength^ of 
the libation. So— a piece of biscuit 
DOW, and the amallest iiiorae! of that 
cold tongue — your health, Thomas” 
—•a long pull— ** speedy promotion to 
you, 'ntoniaa.” Hera our friend 
rested the jug on hla knee* “ Were 
you ever at a CtmuUamu of Preeby- 
terlan clergymen on the Monday af- 


ter the saorament Sunday, Tom, — 
that is, at the dinner at the manse ?’* 

No, ray dear sir ; you know i am 
an Episcopalian.” 

And I am a Roman Catholic. What 
then ? 1 have been at a iiaudearnus^ 
and why might not you have been at 
one too y Oh the fun of such a meet- 
ing I the feast of reason, and the How 
of Perintosh, and tlie rich stories, aye, 
fatter than even 1 would venture on, 
and the cricket-like chirps of laughter 
of the probationer, and the loud inde- 
pendent guffaw of the placed minis- 
ter, and the sly innuendos about the 
land round the Jordan, when our 
freens get half /ho. Oh how i honour • 
nGaudeamus ! And why,” he conti- 
nued, should tln^ excellent men not 
rejoice, Tom y Are they not the very 
men who should be happy > Is a tni- 
iiister to he for ever boxed up in 
his pulpit — for ever to he wagging 
his pow, bald, black, or grizzled, as it 
may be, beneath his sounding board, 
like a paddock below a paddock- 
stool y And like the aforesaid respec- 
table ({uadrupf^d or biped, (it has al- 
ways puzzled me which to call it,) is 
he never to drink any thing stronger 
than water ? ‘ Hatli not a minister 

eyes Y hath not a minister hands, or- 
gans, diineiisioijs, senses, aflections, 
passions y Fed with the same food, 
hurt >^ith the same w^eapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer, that 
another man is ? If you prick them, 
do tiiey not bleed ? iTyou tickle them, 
do they not laugh V’ And shall we 
griidce them a Gaudeamus now and 
then y Shall op/rn pt^rnefn ludemushti 
in llie months, of all iiiankind, from 
the dirty little greasy-faced school- 
boy, who wears a red gown and 
learns the HumiAiities and Whiggery 
in the Nineveh of the west, as 
the Bailie glories to (^all it,* to the 
King upon his throne, and a dead 
letter, as well as a dead language, to 
them, and them only V Forbid it, the 
llonourable the Lord Provost— for- 
bid it, the flonourahle the Lord Pro- 
vost ami all the Bailies — forbid it, 
the Honoiirahle the Lord Provost 
and all the Bailiffs, and those who 
eit ill lUmncil with them I Forbid it, 
—the whole august aggregate of ter- 
ror to evil-doers, and praise of them 
who do well I Forbid ib Dr Cle- 
limd 1** 
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' By tins time I bad smuggled the 
jug uut of our (iNiig</s claw, and had 
done honour to Jiis pledge, “ J>o 
you know, my tlear Mr Bring, I have 
idways luuui surjirised that a man of 
your .strong intellect, «nnd clear \ lews 
of luo^t in.itttus, simuhl continue, in 
])rofession at lea.st, a ilomati ('atho- 
lie Aaron looked at me with ase- 
ri'Uisnc'*s, an unullecttul seriousness 
in his luatnier, that pos'^essiul me 
with the notion that 1 had taken an 
nil warrantable liberty. “ Profes- 
si<ni,” at length saiil lie, slowly aiul 
deliberately, apparently weighing 
eveiy word can*fully as it fell from 
• him, as one is ajit to ilo when ap- 
j>roachiiig an interesting subject, on 
whicli you di'sire tmt to be 1111*^1111- 
d<M*stood. — “ Profession — what right 
have you to assume this of me or any 
inun, tliat my inode of faith is but 
profession r*' and then the kitid-heai t- 
ed fellow, perceiving that l»is n*buke 
had mortifit'd me, tillering his tom*, 
contiiunul, but still with a strong 
tinge of nvehincholy in lii.s luaniuu* 
— Alas ! Tom, how often will weak 
man, in liis gr<*at arrogaiici*, assume 
tin* ]u*ero:ative of his Maker, and 
aftenipl to judge — honestly, W(' will 
eu'ii aihiw, fi{*cor(iirjg to his <*om*(»p- 
tion — of die heart and secret thin:.'S 
of anotiier, but too of<en, in ic’ality, 
by th*‘ e\ii scale of his <»\v'n! Nhall 
lh(‘ pot-,leu'd say to his fiail fellow, 
* 'I'iiou art weiik, but I am strong 
Shall tin* ir.utnin irt/rt say to lil> bi ri- 
tlier molf‘— n say, t^uashie, mind 
that mule of \ oui s iloirt siioi t in the 
water, will ye V) — ‘ Bliiul art tluuj, 
but, lo, I see Ab, Tom, 1 am a Bo- 
man (Jatholic; but is it thou who shall 
venture down into the deptlis of iiij' 
heart, fuul then say, whether J he so 
ill piofessioii only', or in stern on- 
Kwerving siiu.(*i ify.k* — I found I had 
unwittingly touched a suing that \i- 
bratiuPto his lieair.-— “ I am a lloiiiaii 
Catholic, hut, I humhly ti ust, not a 
bigoted one; for were it not against 
the canons of both our churches, f 
feap 1 should incline to the doctiine 
of Pope — 

lie rai.’t h«‘ wron,; wfiose life is in 
ttii* I’iglit.* 

My fathers, Tom, were all Ca- 
tliolica before me ; thi‘y may have 
been wrong, but 1 am only my 
fatber’i* son, — not a better, and I 
fear, I few, not so wibc a man, — 


Pray, Tom, did you ever bear of 
even a good Jew, who, being con- 
vertetl, did not become a had CJiris- 
tiaii ? Have you not all your life 
had a re}iugnance to consort with a 
sinner converted from the faith of 
his fathers, whether they were J«*\vh 
or (icniiles, Hindoos or Mahome- 
diiiis, dwellers in M<*sopotaniia, or 
beyond Jiirdari V You tuire such a 
ri‘pugiiaiice, Tom, I know ; and I have 
it too.** 

“ Well,’* 1 ]u*oc'eeded, on the 
striMigih of the brandy grog, “ in the 
casi» of an unenlightened, av ignorant, 
or lialf-(‘(iucat<*d man, I might indeed 
snspei*t diiplici^v, or even hypocrisy, 
at the bottom of tlu^ abjuration of 
his fathers* creed; hut in a geiith;- 
nniTiof vour ac({uirements and kiiow- 

“ Tluu’e again now, (Vingle, you 
are wrong. The clodhopper might 
be con'‘eif*ntii>us in a cliangi* of 
criMul, but as to thi* advantage* 1 ha\ i* 
over him from •‘•upeiioi knowledge ! 

— Know h*dg(*, 'I'om ! what do 1 
know — what does the great(*si and 
the lM‘st of ns kiK/U — !o \entuie on 
a saying soim‘w hat of the tritest— hut 
that iie knows nothiic^ y <)h,m\ dear 
boy, y<»u arul I have hillieito <*i»n- 
sortecl togt*ih( r on the thrh of lite, 
So to spi-aK, with the biiLild joyous 
sun spolvling, and the blue lu avens 
laiiLdiing o\erlu*ad, ainl il.e cle?.r 
green s»*a ilanciug umi(*r loot, and 
the trio'iay biaa*/*’ hu//irig pasi lis 
right <*iieerily. vV c have si*(‘ii but 
the fair- w’ealher sid* ot c‘a» h ollu r, 
d houiiis, iiliimi coi .-itlei ing that all 
men have their flia-p li-elings, that 
lie far, far down^u th»* htthi of their 
heaits, vver<* tin y but stirie<l up. 
Ave, yiui smile at my ligui<*s, but I 
repeal it — in the d(‘ep hohl of tlieir 
hc*aits; anti iiitiy i imt follow' out 
lilt* imagi* with \<*tit\ and modesty, 
and .say that those feelings, ofti*n too 
<ieep for tears, aie the tniliast that 
keeps tlu^ whoU* sliip in trim, and 
without whii’h we sliouid be every 
Jiour of oiir existeiu’i* liable to be 
driveu out of 0111 heavenw^ard course, 
yf‘a, to i>roacli lo and founder, and 
Hiiik for ever, under one of the many 
Hijualls in this world of storniH ? And 
here, in thi.s most heatitifn) spot, with 
the d**ep, daik, ci ystsd-ch*ar pool nt 
our feet, f i inged will) that vclvetgraBS, 
and the giecii (piiveritig leaf above, 
flickering between us and the bright 
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cloudless sky, — andtliecvcrlast- 
iiiy; rocks, with those diamond-like 
tears trickling down their merged 
c.he(dts,impendingoveru8 — and those 
gigantic knarled lr(*i*s, with their tra- 
cery ot'bfeck vvitlies fantastically tan- 
gled, whose naked roots twist and 
twine amongst the fissures, like ser- 
|)(*nts trying to shelter themselves 
irorn the scorching rays of tlie verti- 
cal sun, — and those, featherlike bam- 
boos, high arching overhead, and 
screening us under ilour noble, ca- 
jiopy, — and the cool plantains, their 
bioad r.ejTged lea\e^ l»encling under 
thi' weight of de\v-sj)ani:]es, and th(» 
lialf-opem-d wild llowfM '-,— yea, e\ eii 
liere, the ardent noontide sleeping 
on tln^ h'lll, wlnm «'V(*n the <piielv- 
I'ved li/aid lies still, and im loeiou* 
in-iles through the diy irra'-^, and 
there, is rnU a bn'atli <»t air stron:^ 
enough out of hea\eii to stir flie iros- 
sanier lliat lloals bidoie ii-', or to 
wave that wild ilower o!i its Isair- 
likf* stem, or to rnide lie* friiry plu- 
ifj-do* of the hutnniitiL'-l’ird, that, 
aj'ainsi th'e ctistoni ot it> kind, is now 
(jiiiellv peiclied thereon; and whih' 
tin* Iiiils of the cli.ilttninj’ p'ir<»quets, 
tljiit are petuitii: at us from the 
hrancln's al)o\e a:e close*!, and tin* 
woodpeck<‘r interrupts liis tM]q)ing 
to lo*)k (l(»\vu upon U'*, Junl the only 
sound we In'ur is the moaninijof the 
wood-iemnm, and the lulling I'U// of 
inyii'nis of happy iii'^eels i «Mnning 
ml the ear, lond as the lu^hinLr ol a 
dUiant waterlall — ( (h)!itonn l tlie^e 
iiiUMjuitoes, though ! ) — e\ eii lere, 
(Mi tins 

o s VOI t II ,n,>t {‘t tai.jj, \o.i ndghq 1 
fO'iu; *‘ 00 ; » i\r id ill tl lae 

s|'oii I'V >u’n*VM‘f tfic.-. j!'.-. tui'l '■hrq’iil 
j' joj- I — 

evcnj in such a j)hici‘ in uhl 1 look 
fmnvaid witlmut a slnnUler, to set up 
luy e\erlasting rw-t, to lav my wcmi y 
bonf‘s in the earlli, and to iiiinuie 
my clay with that wliereout it wits 
iin>uld«‘(r:' No fear ol being fumchtd 
hen*, 'riioina-, and preMr\cd i>i a 
glass cas(‘, like a stulfed woodcoik, 
in Surgeons' Hall. 1 am a lunbaiian, 
Tom, ill these respe<*ts — I am a bar- 
barian, and nothing of a philosoplier, 
Quti’ro Pnz is lo be iny epitaph. 
Quiero Pnz — ‘ Curbed be he who 
8lir« tliefte boiipa.’ Did not even 
Shakspearo write it? 
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“ What poetry in this lyiot, Tho- 
mas! Oh, 

‘ There is a pleasure in the pathlc-ss 
vi'oods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is sm-iety, where none intniflC"', 

]5y the deep sea, and rnuMC in its roar : 

J love not man the )e*-s, hut nature mure, 
rrom ti.ese our intevview'>, in which I 

^tI ill 

Frim ill) 1 may ho, or have been before, 

To nuriple wiih t|»e iiniver'-e, ar.d led 
What I can ne’er jet tiinnut all 

conceal.’ 

Yes, even here, where nnlure Is all 
beautiful and rrnt/ and nniu 

abject and nnthinij — c\(m her*', Tom, 
amid-t the loneliness of f en lb, rug- 
ged and li.df-mad as you mu>'t sojiie- 
linii s I ;i\e liM>ii'jbr me — a fellow 
wlioiiy lii'ide up of fi.iips ami jesis, 

• Vrt il'tl s nil 

sa> -h, 

Of O j: hr.n i Vip.di'i*,- ti> m’ov.' — 

* 

e\en / u\ \h'.< inoinent c«'u]d, like 
a!» abo: ii^inal (dim il'of tin* laud, *11;: 
up my \ i»ice to tin* (oasit Soil ii/ and 
kimel, a*, I u (‘ep, ami pray.” 

1 wa’i inueji mo*. e(l. 

“ Vtoi bave spoken of knowledge, 
Tom. K'neivledge — wbat do I knowr 
Of ntyself f know as lifile as I do of 
any Ollier grub that faawls on tin* sur- 
faci* (d‘ tbi*' woild of sin and suffer' 
ijjg; and nlmt I do kin»\v. .u]*!s link* 
t.) my s( If^csteeni, dbuii, and aloMfls 
sm.'dl enroura'OMjicjit to miqnirefur- 
tlicr.-* l\no\\ li <L'e, say you !" !lf»w 
is ilial pmtii’b* of sand liere? I can- 
imt tell. llovV i:re\v tka'^ libide of 
gra"^ ? I donut knoa’. iv.eu wlieii 
I look into ibat jug * f In unly grog, 

( I'i! trouble y»ei tor iq 'rinumm,) all 
that I know i-. tliat if 1 drink if, it 
will make me di iJ: l\,an(l a umn* cles- 
pei.it<’!\ un'kisl cieature, if tliat 
wen* po’-*'i!'le, tlem I am ejreaily. 
Ami u'beu 1 look forth on tliehieher 
and imne noMu objects of the visible 
creation, iibio.nl on this ia'aiitiful 
caiib, abo\4' on tin* gloiitms uni- 
\er^c. slpild(*tl with shining iubs 
wiihont niiinher, numbi*rle'-s, what 
c.m I m .kt* oi iJiiin ? Nothing — ab- 
solutely mithing—yct they are all 
crculuves like myself. But if 1 try 
— -aud.icimiOy liy — to strain *my 
Jinitr f.ieullies, iu the Ititile atteinpt 
to take iu what is infinite— if I 
aspiringly, but hoptdessly, grapple 
with the idea of the immensity of 
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space, for mstatice, which my reason 
yet tells me must of necessity be 
boundless — do 1 not fall ilutterinf^ to 
the earth again, like an owl flying 
against the noontide sun? Again, 
when I venture to think of eternity 
— aye, when, reptile as I feel myself 
to be, I even look up towards heaven, 
and bend my erring thoughts towards 
the Most High, the Maker of all 
things, who was, aud is, and is to 
come; whose flaming minister, even 
while 1 speak, is pouring down a 
flood of intolerable day on one half 
of the dry earth, and all that therein 
is; and when I reflect on what this 
, tremendous, this inscrutahJe Being 
has done for me and my sinful race, 
so beaiilifully shewn forth in both 
our creeds, what do I know? but 
that 1 am a poor miserable worm, 
crushed before tlie moth, who!»e 
only song should he the 
whose only prayer, ‘ (jod be merciful 
to me a sinner T ” — - 

There was a long pause, and 1 
began to fear that my friend w'as 
shaken in his mind, for he continued 
to look steadfastly into the clear 
black water, where he had skimmed 
off the green velvet coating with his 
stick. 

** Aye, and is it even vso? and is it 
Tom Cringle who thinks and says 
that I am a man likely to profess to 
believe what he knows in his heart 
to be a lie? A Homan Cathohr! Had 
1 lived before the Roman (\>ii(|iieKt 
1 would have been a Dniid^ for it is 
not under the echoing domes of our 
magniHcent cathedrals, with all the 
grandeur of our ritual, the flaming 
tapers, and bands of choristers, and 
the pealing organ, and smoking cen- 
sers, and silver- tonbd bells,, and 
white-robed priests lhat ihe depths 
of my heart are stirred up. It Is 
here^ and not in a temple made with 
hands,, however gfirgeous — here, in 
the secret places of the everlasting 
forest, — it is in such a place as thfs 
that 1 feel the immortal spark within 
me kindling into a flame, and waver- 
ing Vip heavenward. I supersti- 
tious, Thomas, I am superstitious, 
when left alone in such a scene as 
this. I can walk through a country 
eburchyard at midniglit, and stumble 
amongst the rank grass tlnit covers 
tlie graves of those I have lived with 
and loved, even if th<«y he * green in 
death, and feeterlng in their shrouds,* 


with the wind moaning amongst the 
stunted yew-trees, and the rain 
splashing and scattering on the moss- 
covered tombstones, and the blinding 
blue lightning flashing, while tho 
headstones glance like aufhrray of 
sheeted ghosts, and the thunder is 
grumbling overhead, without aqualiii 
— direuess of this kind cannot emee 
daunt me ; — it is here and now, when 
all nature sleeps in the ardent noon- 
tide, that I become superstitious, 
and would not willingly be left alone. 
Thoughts too deep for tears ! — aye, 
indeed, and there be such thoughts, 
that, long after time has allowed tlieni 
to subside, and \k'hen, to the cold eye 
of the world, all is clear and smooth 
above, will, when stirred up, like tho 
sediment of this fountain of tlie wood, 
discolour niid embitter the whole 
stream of life once more, even after 
the lapse of long long years. When 
iny heart-crushing loss was recent — 
when the wound was green, I could 
not walk abroad at thiM to me witch- 
ing time of day, vvitiioiit a stock or a 
stone, a distant markon the hill-side, 
or the outline of the grey clifl* above, 
taking the very fashion of her lacc, 
or figure, on which 1 would ga/e, 
and gaze, as if spell-hound, until 1 
knew not whether to call it a group- 
ing of the imagination, or a reality 
fnuii without — of her, witli whom 
1 fondly hoped to have travelle<i thi^ 
weary road of life. Friends ap- 
proved — fortune smiled — one lilih* 
mouth’, and we shotild have hi»eri one ; 
but it pleased Uim, to whom in my 
prt^seiit frame of mind I dare mit 
look up, to blight riiy beautiful llower, 
to canker my rgse-bud, to change, 
the fair couiit<*nance of my Flizahctli, 
and send her away. She drooped 
and die<l, even like that pale flower 
umler t.ie Hcorchitig sun ; and I was 
driven forth to worship Mammon, 
in these sweltering climes ; but the 
sting remains, the barbed arrow 
sticks fast.” 

Here the cleared surface of the 
water, into which he was steadfastly 
looking, was gradually contracted 
int<» a small round spot about a foot 
in diameter, by the settling hack of 
the green floating matter that he had 
skimmed aside. His coutitenancc 
became very pale ; he appeared even 
more excited than ho had hitherto 
been. 

** By heavens I look In that water, 
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if the green covering of it has notar* 
ranged itself round the clear spot 
into the shape of a medallion-— 
into features! I had dreamed of 
such things before^ but now it is a 
paliyable reality— it is her face— her 
straight nose — -her Grecian upper 
lip — her beautiful forehead^ and her 
very bust ! — even, 

‘ As when years apace 
fijul bound her lovely waist with wo- 
man's zone.' 

Oil, Elizabeth — EITzabeth!” 

Here his whole frame shook wdth 
the most intense emotion, but at 
length, tears, unwonted tears, did 
come to his reliei. and he hid 
his face in his hands, and wept 
bitterly. I was now convinced he 
was mad, but 1 durst not inter- 
rupt him. At length he slowly re- 
moved his hands, hy which time, 
liowever, a most beautiful hiiiall 
))lack diver, the most minute species 
of duck that I ever saw' — it was not 
ho big as my fist — but which is com- 
mon in W'liodland ponds in the 
West Imlies, had risen in tin* centre 
of the eye of the fountain, while all 
w'as so still that it lloated (juietl> like 
a leaf on the w'ater, apparently with- 
out the least fear of us. 

“ The devil appeared in Paradise 
under the shape of a cormorant,” 
said Mr Bang, half angrily, as he 
gazed sternly at the iiidooked for vi- 
sitor; what imp art thou r” 

— the little fellow' <livod; — pre- 
siMitly it rose again in the same place, 
and lifting up its little f<i(it, scratched 
the side t>f its tiny yellow' hill and 
little red-spottt*(l heail, shook its 
small w'iiigs, bright and changeable 
as shot silk, with a snow-white nen- 
feather in each, .md then tipped up 
its little purple tail, and once more 
disappeared. 

Aaron’s features w'erc gradually 
relaxing; a change was coming); over 
the H])irit of Ids dream. The bird ap- 
]>earf»d for the third time, looked 
him in the face, first turning up one 
little sparkling eye, and then an- 
otlier, with its neck cliaiigiiig .its 
hues like a pigeon’s, Aaron began 
to smile ; he gently raised his stick 
— “ Do you cock your fud at me, 
you tiny thief, y ou ?” — and theretipuu 
ho struck at it with his stick. 
tlio duck dived, and did not rise 
again ; and all that he got was a 
sprinkling shower in the lade^ from 


the water flashing up at bis blow« 
and once more the green covering 
settled hack again, and the bust of 
his dead love, or what be fancied to 
be so, disappeared. Aaron laughed 
outright, arose, and bc^gan to shout 
to the black guide, who, along with 
Pegtop, had taken the beasts into the 
wood in search of provender. ** Ayez 
le. boate de donnez moi mon cheval P 
Srinyibus the horsoSy Massa Bungo 
— veuya tos (juadrupedos — make haste, 
vitCy muvhoy mucho*^ 

Come, there is my Maana Aaron 
once more, at all events, thought I ; 
but oh, liow unlike the Aaron of five 
minuK'H ago ! 

“ So, now let us mount, my boy',”* 
said he, and we shoved along, 
and presently the sun bid us good- 
by, very abruptly I will confess. 

“ Cheep, cheep,” sung the lizards 
— “ chirp, cliirp,” sung the crickets 
— “ snore, snore,” moaned the tree 
toad — and it was j^i^ht. “ Dame Na- 
ture shifts the sce^e without much 
warning here, Thomas,” said Massa 
Aaron ; “ we must get along. 
pechezy mon chcr — d^pechezy digyez 
votre t^purti into thej/oobd/ns of vutre 
cheval y luon u/wf,” shouted Aaron to 
our guide. s)xi\^ Mma^ienry^ replied 

the man, “ I did not like 

this oininoiis ** but»^^ nevertheless we 
rode on. No more did Massa Aaron 
— the guide repeated his mais again, 
“il/rz/.v, tno?i Jilo — mnis — yne mcaW'Z 
vousy by baaing comme un sheep, ehV 
Que vizzy vuuSy eh ‘r” 

We. were at this time riding in 
a bridle-i'iiad, to which the worst 
sheep-palbs iii Wchlmoreland would 
have been a railway', with our horses 
every now and then stumbling and 
coming tlow’n.on tlieir noses on the 
deep red earth, while W’e as often 
stood a chance of being pitched bo- 
dily against some tree ou the path- 
siile. ^ Blit w'e were by this jinie all 
alive again, the dulness of repletion 
liaving'" evaporated ; and Mr Bang, 
1 fancied, began to peer anxiously 
about liiin, and to fidget a good deal, 
and to nuy*niijr and grumble some- 
thing in Ills gizzard about ** arms— 
no arms,” as, feeling in his starboard 
holster, he had detected aregular long 
cork of claret, where he had honed 
to clutch a pistol, while in the Mar- 
board, by the praiseworthy fore- 
thought of our guide, a good roasted 
capon was ensconced. 1 say, Tom 
— ToAoo— mind I don’t shoot you,” 
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presonting the bottle of claret. “ If naked figure, with an eiiornion«4 cap 
It had been soda water, and the wire of the nhaggy skin of some wild crea- 
not all the stronger, I might have a tiire, was kneeling on one knee, on 
chance in this climate — but we are the very pinnacle, with a carbine 
somewhat caught here, iny dear — resting across his tliigh. I noticed 
tve liave no arms.” — Poo,” said I, our guide tremhle from head to foot, 
“ never mind — no danger at hand, hut he did not speak. 
tak«» my word for it.” — May be not, “ Vova av*>z dvs arms?** said Bang, 
may be not — but, Pegtop, you seouii- as he coniiiiued with great lbn‘ncy, 
dnd, why did Viiu not fetch iny pis- hut little grammar; “ at/fz h hontr 
tols V” rnc/icz voirt jtisto/elic.s ?** 

Lif/h, you go fiirht, iMa^sa ?” '^I’he man gave*, no answer. We 

'‘Fight! no, you bo4>i>y ; but could lieaid ihe click iiLthe carbine loi k. 
not your own uiimskiill — the fellow’s Zojinds !” said Aaron, wi th Ids 

a fool — so come — ride on, ride on.” n^icii en4*ri:y when exi'iti'd, “ ii yo?! 

Presently we <*ime to an oj>eu won’t U'^e thfui, gi\ 4* them to no* ;” 

• sp:iC 4 ‘, (ViM* <)f tree.'s \vh4’"(‘ tie* iioxui and loilhv^ith In* snatcheil hotli piv- 
sfmin* hrig’itly; it was ji pie- tois i rom <M{ r gni(h*’f^ hoh-ti-rs. “T^ow', 

cijiitons hollow, that luul hern 4.*\'ca- i o.o, ‘:4*t 4»i:. .'‘ditui* I’other Id.i< hle 
rated apparently by tin; action of a ah:*,id<d yon, PcLrtop, will y4)uy (’m-j- 
small clear slreiiin 4>r spoilt of watnr, loiind *. ou i.»r L>t <,'»•{ tic ::: my 
tbat sparkl4*d in tin* imionbcan.^, tin:-*, you villain. I v. ill brinj: up ih<* 
like a web of '^ih 4‘r ti^*-u«*, as it h ri ai .” 

ed in a crystal arcli over <hu* beads “ V, oil, I >viil t:ot on,” s:ii«l I; 
from the tt»p of a '•oek abr.jjt twtuty ** hut hou*, t:i\4‘ mo a ])ivri>l- - k.j/’ 
feet hi»;b, that la/'-f* ou <»ur 1 i.tlit li.'uai, “ 7s*‘ '> z rtm^ t /, avunf^hhnK,:,. , 
the^ summit clo '.rly roal sliMjIy ih- ^ a.i’^n i —at o/vo;/, y(ju Miuk 
hned ajjain^t tli * lilue hi nia oi nt, ca! ^ — o// c // ( > 7 '.^/// ami nu* /• tn' 
wbib*, on lh(* I'-fr, was a -ucill h.d- r -- ‘-o’’- - * hoiUi**! I’aiijr, a ' tlo* 

biw <»r va\ ice, do wri uhi' li thoiivci- hl; c!v guith*, gio’-^si hi-, im.ii. *, 
]«'t L'ur'^hulaml vani'hod; uhih* aheail spnn.il hi- ]»i)i>4* agMOot the im «m- 
tiie>ani{.* iiOpom ions forest urevaihal, li!..hl Icuih. 

beneath nhirli w<‘ had been tra\< I- “Ah — ali -a]» exoh-in.vMl tli4M;- ;ii, 
li’*','' for ?*o inanv hoijrs. as ho wlu'cdi d ab/mt, after lo* h d 

'T (i I'lirid bsl x'i!:dd tiiroTi^»Ij ihds i c! b*ii ** : -.c** or t'v<» undt'i tin* 

d l.oUow, ero*'-]!- r it about <* 4bc.v ot ll ’* trees — '* i t liti t'< .'i te. ' . 
iiiiildb*, or, it' any tl.iic,', ue .riT tl*'» i i ga? ii'i in.** 
b.i -c of i!e*.4']di’ ; a.»d t!.e whoh* eh’wr 

space bi'tweeii tin* ]o<*k mul tin*, “ i li. 1 4 *,” *'Hid ih. u.Muiii;»n4*cs.,.'.y 
br.mcli4*>> <d' tbi* opposit4* ll ('(‘s ini^ht <0 tear — “ l!i<*ri*'’ -- ;md pei-iiu.- iij> 
ha\e measurt-d twi nty yar'l*^, Iii:.l,t inloilu' fori^.st, \\ here die rli<< 
in fi out of us, tin* path toidv a turn to <l ineiug mo.udi^ltl v. a-- t ii htu ie - i n 
thif b*fr, as if a^aiu <*c.t4U big bi'hxw ihi* dsiii, iM ride-s ‘ ,.ih a the g. oth* 
tlie dark shadow of tin? \^’04>d ; uight-hn*! :'.e made tin* h;nes 40 rl. * 
but Ix'yond, with tin * *100011 sliining tii <’*-> lu inldi* to and Iro, I saw ihit •; 
brightly ou it, tii4*n* was a 100 t be.-oi- daiK I’uu: es ail \ aiiiini; upon u-. 
tifiii bank, cl^ar (if nmh*rwood. ami “ Heir’s a catriNti ophe*, 'rc»iM, uj r 
coveri'd with tin? shoi t \ eh ( t hoy,” ijuoth Aaion, who now ha* 

grass that couhl he dreann'd of, ;.s a n*.'- umnl a!l h;s w 4 >ii! 4 Mi <‘o 4 >hu" s in 
fitting sward to he ]>ies-ed b\' faiiy d'uejrm-. A'k ihat felhiw U'ht> i‘ 4 u- 
feet." We all halted in the ci.-ntrc <if a<*ling tin* statue on the t 4 )p of the 
the open spare. rock v\ hat he vMjUts. I am a toll rahh* 

“ JSee how the moonlight s]oej>.s on phot,y 4 * 4 i know; and it he irnuuis 4 \ij, 
yonder b?ink !” said I. T '-h ill nick him hi foie hi* can cairiy 

“ i don’t know wliat ;di*epH tluTO, Ids'carhine to hi-, shoulder, tJiKc my 
Tom,” nald Aaron ; “ hut <h#es tl/ut wor<I for it.” 

figure sleep, think you?” pointing “ Wli4> ir, thf*ie, and what <fo \«;U 
to tji6 dark crest of the preidpitfiUH want?” No answi r ; the man ahow* 
eminence on the right hand, froJii ii-s contiiiu(*d as still as if lie had ac- 
which tin; iiioonliglit I ill was gush- tiudly heeii a statue of In ouze. Pre- 
Sng, as if it had been smitten by the sently one of ilie ihiiu? men in tim 
rod of the Prophet, tvood sou tub'd a short snorting note 

I started^ and looked*-^a dark half- on a bullock's horn. 
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It would seem tlijit until this ino- 
ineiit their comrade above um had 
not been aware of their vicinity, for 
he immediately called out in the 
patois of St Domingo, “ Advaiice>aiid 
seize the travellers;” and thereupon 
was in the act of raiding his piece to 
Ids shoulder, when— crack--Bang lired 
Ids pistol. The man uttered a loud 
ftnfiy but did not fall. “ Missed him, 
by all that is wonderful !” said luy 
companion. “ Now, 'rom, it is your 
turn.” I levelled, and was in the \ery 
act of ])ullitjg the trigger, when the 
dark liguri; fell over slowly and HtitV- 
ly on his back, and then began to 
struggle violently, and to cough 
loudly, as if he was sullb(‘ating. At 
length he rolled over and down the 
face of the rock, where he was <*aijght 
by a strong clump of brusli wood, and 
there he hung', whihj the <*<iugldiig 
and crowing increased, and 1 felt a 
warm sh(»wer, as of lieatetl wattu', 
sputter over iny face. It was hot hot 
and snll-~(M)d of my fatluM s ' iras 
itiontil Buttinue was no lime for con- 
sideration ; the thrive tiL'ures l)y lids 
had luMMi rcinforc4*d by six joore, 
and tlicy now, with a uio-'t rnuKlisU 
yell, jumped down into tin* iiollow 
basin, and surrounded u^. 

“ l^jiy down a our arms,” one of 
them sIuiuUmI. 

“ No,” I exclaimed ; “ we are ilri- 
ti'^li olVicers, anil arined, ami deter- 
tiiiiied to sell <jur lives dearly ; and if 
you do succeed iu inmalcring U'i, 
you may re»t asMiired you slutll he 
liiinted down by hloodlioumis.” 

I thought tin* game was up, and 
little dreamed that .the name id* Bri- 
ton would, amonj^t the fastnesses ol 
Haiti, havi* pro\ cil a talisman ; hut it 
did so, *• We have no wish to injure 
ymi, ]»ut tou must follow us, ami 
sei^ iiur geiuual,” said the man who 
appear<*d to take the leail amongst 
them. Here two of tin* men scram- 
bled up tlie face of ilu* rock, and 
brought their wmmded coniraile 
ilown from wheie he iuing, and laid 
him on tin? bank; ln‘ bad hceii shot 
through tlie lungs, and Ci>uul luit 
s[)eak. After a iniiiule’s coiiversaliim, 
they lifieil him on their shoulders ; 
and as our guide and Monsieur Beg- 
top hatl been instantly bound, we 
were only two to nine armed men, 
and accordingly luul nothing for il 
but ti> follow the bearera* of tlitJ 
wounded man, with our horsed turn* 
VOL. \x\tv, NO. c<’\. 


tiling and scrambling up the river 
course, into which, iy their orders, 
we had now turned. 

We proceeded in this way for about 
half a mile, when it was evident that 
the jaded beasts could not travel far- 
ther amoiigHt t}ie twisted trunks of 
trees and fragments of rock with 
which the i i ver- rout se was now 
strewed. We iluuefore dismounted, 
and were compelled to leave them in 
charge ol two of the brigands, and im- 
mediately began to scramble up the 
hill-side, through a iiarriiw iool-paili, 
in one »if the ollierwise most impel - 
vioiis thickfUs that I had e\ er seen. ■ 
PresmifJy a hla<-k savage, half-nakt'd 
like his companions, hailed, and told 
us to stand. Some password, that wc 
<*ould not understand, was given by 
our cajnors, and we proceeded, still 
ascfmdiiJ:^) until, turning sharp oil' to 
the left, wt* came suddenly round 
a piniiac-ie of rock,»nd loukc'd down 
into a dee]i dell, w iiA a winding ]>aiii 
h^adiiiii to the. hi ink of it. It wtv: a 
rtuiml Ciickpilofa place, surrounded 
wiili preci[)iiiH]s liim^slom* rocks on 
all suites, from the fissures of whit h 
lartze ti(M*sami l>nsht*s spruiig*, while 
the bt)itom was a Ie>el piece of 
ground covtued with Iot»g hay-like 
grass, e\ iilcnily mucJi trodden dou ii. 
CU»se to the high hank, right oppositt*! 
and about lliiriy yards from us, a wood 
lire was spaikling cheerily against 
the grey rt»ck ; while, on the side next 
us, tlie roofs of several huts wert» \ i- 
sihle, but there was no one moving 
almut that we could see. The mu- 
inent, however, that the man with 
tlie horn sounded a rough and most 
iinmelodious hla'-l, there* wa-- a buzz 
and it stir below, and maity a short 
grunt arose out id* the pit, and long 
3 ’awns, and ritj/i *4 iu/is : while a do- 
zen splinters of resinous wood, ar 
the fewi'st, were instantly Ift, and 
lield aloft, by whose light 1 saw fiity 
or sixty half- naked, hut well-armed 
blacks, gazing ii]) at us from beneath, 
tlieir wlnie eyes and whiter teeth 
glancing. * -TMost of them had nuis- 
kets luul long knives, and several 
wore the military s/tako, while others 
had their heads bound round with 
the never- failing handkerchiefs. ^At 
length a lieveedooking fellow, dress- 
ed in short drawers, a round blue 
jacket, a pair of epaulets, and a 
most enormous cocked hat, placed a 
sort of rongb ladder, a plank wiiU 
r 
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notches cut in it with a hatchet, 
against the bank next us, and in a 
loud voice flesired iia to descend. 
1 did 90 with fear and trembling, 
but ivrr Bang never lost his presence 
of mind for a iiioinent; and again, 
ill answer to the black chief’s ques- 
tions, I rested our plea on our being 
British otHcers, despatched on ser- 
vice from a squadron (and as I 
iis«‘d the word, the poor little Wave 
and solitary corvette rose up before 
me) across the island to Jacniel, to 
communicate with another British 
force lying there. The man licard 
•me with great patience, hut w hen [ 
looked round ihe i‘ir<*le of tatterile- 
tnalioiis, for there was ne’er a shirt 
in the whole company — Falstaft‘*s 
men were a joke to tliem — vv'itli their 
bright arms sparkling to the red 
glare of the torches tliat Hared like 
tongues of dame overhead, as they 
grinned with then' ivory teeth, and 
glared fiercely w^lth tlieir white eye- 
balls on us — I fell tliat our lives 
were not worth an hour’s purchase. 

At length the leader spoke — “ I 
am General Sanchez, driven to dis- 
pute President Ih'tion’s swa}' hy liis 
injustice to me — hiir I hope onr 
quarrel i** not hoj<eh*ss ; vvill you, 
gcntleiiieii, on your return to p4irt- 
au- Prince, u-%« your inrlutmce with 
liim to withdraw his decr€*e against 
me y” 

This was so much out of the way ; 
the idea of our heinu; <lepuie<l to 
mediate between such great per- 
sonages as President 1 Vtiori and one 
of bis rebel general^, w^as altoifeth(‘r 
so absurd, that, iindiT other circinn- 
Ktances, I would have jauidicd in the 
black fellow’s face. However, a ji‘st 
here might liave cost us our liviw ; so 
we looked serious, dnd ])romised. 

Upon your honours” — said the 
poor fellow. 

** Upon our words of lionour”-— 
we rejoined. 

Then embrace me” — and the 
savage thereupon, stinking of tobac- 
co and cocoa-nut oil, hugge'd me, and 
kIssfHt me on both cheeks, and then 
did the agreeable in a similar way to 
Mr Bang. Here the coughing and 
UlOfftRlng of the wounded man broke 
in upon the conference. 

“What is that?” — said Sanchez. 
One of bi« people told him. — “ Ah !” 
•aid he, with a good deal of savage* 
iiemi in hfs tone~“ Aha I blood 


We promptly explained how it 
happened; for u few moments, Idid 
not know how he might take it. 

“ But I forgive you,” at length 
lift said — “ however, my men may 
revenge their comrade. You must 
drink and eat with them.” 

This was said aside to us, as it 
were. He ordered sonu% roasted 
]daiitaitis to be brought, ami mixed 
Koiiio cruel bad tafia with water in 
an enormous gourd. He ate, ami 
then took a pull himself — we follow- 
ed — and he tluui walkiui round the 
€‘ircle, ami carefully observed that 
every om^ liad tasted also. Beiii'r 
satislied on this Iieriil, he abruptly 
ordenul us to aseeml the ladder, and 
to pass on our w'ay. 

'Phe poor fellow was mail, 1 be- 
lieve. However, some time, after- 
wards, tlje President huntiMl him 
«lowu, ami ijot ludd of him, but L 
believe he never ])unisiiod him. As 
for the wounded man — 

W hi'thi »■ hr iiill i>r <l:r, 

'roSil iUn ot Kim>\\ 

4* u'<*re rt'Ctimbh'ted by our for- 
mer escort to wlu'ii* we. lelr our 
hor'^es, I i iuounted, ami, without far- 
tljer let or himlio aiici*, ai riv 4*d by day- 
il.iwa at the sti .iiriiliiig town <»f .lat*- 
mel, 'I’he Nituatioft is v«ry fns'iuti- 
InI, tin* t<»\vn hiding built on the hill- 
•^i<le, lookin:r out seawanl on a \ery 
*^afe iv>adstead, the am horasre being 
tlefemled tti the soiiihwartl l)y brii;hi 
blue shoals, and white i>r<*akerK ttiat 
curl ami loar ov 4T the 4*oral rimfs 
aifci l4*dtr4‘s. Am u4j r 4 )d 4 * up to Mr 

S ’s, the jirinclpal merchant in thi* 

]dac.e, ami a Fremdimaii, we \v4‘re. 
aixain strm-k with the flilapidatiul con- 
dirioii (»f the* liousi^s, and tin* gene- 
rally I umous sisiu* of tlie town. rh«* 
brown and blju’k population appiotr- 
ed to be lounging abcuit in the ime t 
a!>s<ilut4» icliiuiess; and luu’c^, as at 
P<»rt-au-Priiir4% 4*veiy se 4 *fmd man 
you met was a soblier. Tlu^ women 
hitting ill their little shopn, idcel}' h 4 U. 
out with a variety of gay printed 
goods, and the cr<*WH of the Ktiglish 
vessels hiading ctdVeis were thi* 4 >nly 
imiividuula wdio seemed to be ca- 
pable of any exiTtiozi, 

I say, 1 om,” ipjotii Mafsa Aaron, 
— do you see that old fidlow there?” 

“ What! that ohi grey-headed negro, 
sitting in the arbour there ?” 

“ Yes— the patriarch is ftittiog un* 
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d(‘r the shadow of Ids own Lima 
heanr 

And HO in very truth he was. The 
stem was three inches iu diameter, 
and the branehoH iiad been trained 
alon^ and over a sparred arch, and 
were loaded with ixids. 

“1 shall believe in the story of 
Jack and tlje Beanstalk, henceforth 
ciu<i for ever,” said I. 

^V’e were most kindly entertained 

by Mr S , and spent two or three 

flays v(»ry happily. 'I'he <‘veiiin^ of 
the <hiy on whieh we arrixt'd, we 
hjul slrollefl out about nine o’clock 
lo lakt* t!i<^ air — our fuid his 

clerks heiiij^ busy in tl»e countino- 
huijse — and Wfueonour way lioine, 
wlirn wi* looked in on tliem at 
their desk^, before asceiidiiitf to the 
apartments ai)ove. 'I Jieia' wer(‘ hvt* 

clerks and Mr S , all v\t>ikiiiir 

away, by tin* li:;ht of tlndr lu-ovvu 
houm-made wax riimlle'^^ (iii thi^ (op 
ot llveir tail mahoL'iiny tripo !s ; i\ bile 
t'ir(»<‘ of mcrchiuiT uit'ii were 
’-urinij- ill o!ie ('or*)(‘r, c<»jnt>:‘t Id IK 
el’ ladiii'jr, luakiutr ujj m immI 

I flo not know what hr'id* 

It now' ah'^ot tiiot* tocJt‘'t‘/’ 

‘'.ihl ail’ S ; ' lime jiou jo*;. «d;- 

j'-ctioii to a little ime-ie, t/rntie- 
oieij r oi a If* \ Of' : '»o moeh r” 

“ — lisu^it /' s.iid Vii’llau^c; 

‘ I in ;:o'm{ loii'-ic, hut’* 

he \v\i^ cut short by the whole 
hunch, tin’ chnKs and tiieir r, 

cloMiij’ thf-ir jcfiiM‘1^. and Jinan. iK, 
;iiid flay-lmok^, aini ca'sh-iiooUs with 
a hanii, ndiilf* om* ho4>ktMl up a 
iiddh*, auotlier a clai ionci, ;;Tuvrhcr a 

d.utc, ^:c., whih*,.Mr ^ ottered, 

with a smih*, hi'» o\s n clarionet to 
Massa Aaion. 'Vo my iiiiultfuabif* 
'surprise he took it — vUiclxed iu his 
hp*- -wet (lie reefl of it in h'e mouth; 
then p‘tssin-.i; his Inuul acro"’-* his 

niu//ie, coi»U y a‘'kcfl MrS what 

t!i(* ]iiecf; wa.-> ti» he r “ AtU .\tt ^ • 

it s,if you pU*ase,” said S , lallier 

taken alcack. Mr Ihum nofhled - 
isoiindf'd a bar or tv\ o-- 4 a\e anotlier 
t cry sci<*iitiiic llourish, aud lhf»n 
calmly awaited tin? openimj. 'lie 
then tendered h fiddl**. to ine — allo- 
f^ether beyond iiiy compass — but I 
olVered to otlicialf* on tlie keltic- 
drum, ilm druiiiiner beiiuj conipe- 
teiit to soinetldnu^ else. At a signal 
from our lu^st uway tbey all launch- 
ed iufull cruaiA, and ^ ery in^lodioun it 
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was too, let rnc tell you, Aaron’s in- 
strument telling most tamouwly. 

The next day we went to visit a 
tafia jMoporty in the neigbbour- 
IiochI. On our way we passed a dozen 
iniserahle-lookiiig blacks, cleaning 
ratios, follovvcid by an ugly Turk of 
a brown man, almost naked, with 
the oiniiipreseiit glazed cocked-hat, 
and a drawn cutlass in bis hand, lb* 
wu> abusing tin* poor de\ils most 
lustily as we rode along, and stood 
wo ]>( 1 tinaciously in the palii, that I 
could not for the life tU' toe pass 
wiilifiut jostiinir him. “ .A; vans f/c- 
tna title said I, with a ino^{ 

abject sahiaiu to iny safldlehow. lie 
knit his brows, anil sliut his leeihhard, 
as he grt>uu(i <iut between tlie glaii- 
ciicf i\<»ry,“ >>'ii ft, I rot/n it .< Jbutrt'i 
h/titf . it/ / * clutchiiw tin* liili of his 
couf • m hrmly all tin; while. I 
teouiht lai Would luive, struck n.e. 

i^ii ^lr c yiinj* up, inoJlilicil 

ihc s.r ami w.* rodt* im. 

Ihie \ lija slate was a sore alV.iir. 
It * hceu a ]>nv^peious su- 

;’ar pianr a- iht uo en paiie'-, 

af'd luined hou-es, hl.icKt lu <l l y 
jii’i*, wfie iiiei.'.iu iuu\ xoU'dicis lor; 
huf now liu* wiudt ciilfivatifui was 
H'din Mi to ahiiut i C4)uplf* of acj’es 
ol V. ij \ cam*., and tin* Iniiling 

and tl’.stiMin: wa-^ raniful on in a 
Ml all nurothioj nook ol tiie original 

\S 4 

'i’"i 4> alter this w’c returned 
to l‘oi l-au-Pi in4’e, and 1 Cfuild not 
iudp rahuii iinj^ t lie just ness of Aaron's 
former de-»‘iiption ; for iioisonn; 
exhalations w i'r4‘ vising thick, as the 
e\ejniur suii slnine hot ainl sick- 
ly on tin* long b ink ot tat blatd\ 
mut4 tluit co\*eis tin* beach beneath 

llic town. VN «* ftmud C'aptain N 

at Mr S 's.* I ma«l«* my report of 

tin* s?at4' of tin* iiKU’chaniincn haul- 
ing on ilu* .vouth sidi* ot tli^ i-siaiul, 
and r^ liif'd to re.-t, deiuMuliy tired 
aiul stilV with my litle. Next morn- 
ing B ing eiiteretl my rf)oin. 

“ llilh), Tom — tiu*. skij>p4»r. lias 
been shfi/kting for you tins half hour 
— get up, inaii — get up.” 

My dear sir, 1 am aw full v 
tired.'’ 

“ f )h !” sung Bang, “ I ha\ e a sjlent 
sorrow' hen* — eli r” 

It was tine encnigh ; no sailor 
rides sc\enty miles on end with im- 
punity. i'bat suuie evniuug we bid 
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adieu to our e\'i*elleiit host Mr S , 

and the rising moon shone on us 
under weiijli for Kingston^ where 
two days after we safely anchored 
with the homeward bound trade. 

“ The I'uni iii^ suas 

Is not a place of ease,” 

says a Point ditty. No more is the 
command of a small schooner in the 
West Indies. We had scarcely an- 
chored, when the boarding- officer 
from the tlag-ship, brought me a 
message to repair thither immedi- 
ately. I did so. As 1 stepped on 
•deck, the licniteiiaiit was leaning on 
thedriimhead of the capstan, with the 
signal-book open befon* him, while 
the signal-man was telling off the 
Semaphore, which was rattling away 
at the Admirars Penn, situatctl about 
live miles off. 

“ Ah! Cringle,” said he, without 
turning his head, how are you ? — 
glad to see you-^wis!i you joy, iiiy 
lad.c Here, lend me a huml, will 
you it concerns you.” 1 took the 
book, and as tlie man rep<u*ted, I 
pieced tlie following comfortable 
beutence togeth<;r. 

** Desire — Wave — fit — wood — wa- 
ter — instantly — to take convoy — to 
Spanish Main — to-morrow moriiiug 
— Mr Cringle— remain on board — 
orders will be sent — evening.” 

lleijjh ho, Jin 

sang I, Thomas, in great wrath and 
bitterness of spirit. “ Damned hard 
— am 1 a duck, to live in the water 
altogether, entirely ?” 

Tom, my boy,” sung out a voice 
from the water. It was^Aari>n Hang’s, 

who, along with N ,had seen me go 

on board the receiving ship. “ (Jome 

along, mail — come s^ong — N is 

going to make interest to get you a 
furlough on sljori*; come along, 
and dine with us in Kingston.” 

1 am ordered to sea to-morrow 
morning, my dear sir,” said I, like 
to cry. — “ No !” — “ Too^ true, too 
true.” So no help for it/ 'I took a 
sad farewell of my friends, received 
my orders, laid in rny provisions 
and water^ hauled out tnto the fair- 
wa3V nnd sailed for Santa Martha 
next morning at daybreak, with 
three merchant schooners under 
convoy — one for Santa Martha — an- 
other for Carthageoa — and the tiiird 
for Porto* Bello. 


We sailed on the 24tli of such a 
month, and, after a pleasant passage, 
anchored at Santa Martha, at H a. m., 
on the aist. When we came to an- 
chor, we saluted, which schemed to 
have been a soinewliat unexpected 
honour, as the return was fired from 
the fort after a most primitive fa- 
shion. A black fellow appeared with 
a hliovel of live embers, one of wbicli 
another sans-vulotte caught up in his 
hand, chucking it from one palm to 
another, until he ran to the breech 
of the first gun, where, claj)ping it 
on the toiich'hole, he fired it oil, and 
so €Hi, sffuit'tHy through the wlude 
battery, until the lanpiired nuinher 
of guns were given, Ke\4‘ral of which, 
by the by, were slitUled, as we 
Ci>uld hear the halls wliiz overli(‘a<l. 
'I'lie town lies on a siinill ]>latii, at 
the font of t ery high mountains, 4>r 
latlier i>n a sand-l)ank, fornuul from 
the washings from these iiutuiitaiiis. 
The snmuiit of the highest of lh«*ni 
we could s<‘e from thi.^ dei K, was 
co^ereil with snow, which at sun- 
rise, in tin* cli*ar light of the co(»l 
grey dawn, shorn*, when siruek |jy 
tlie first lays of tin* sun, like ojn* 
entire ann*lhyst. Oh, lii»\v often 1 
loiig«»d t«ir the wings of tin* eagh*, 
to waft me from tlie liot <le< k of tin* 
little vessel, where tin* tliermometer 
in tin* sliade stood at far up 

amoiigHt the shining glaciers, to he 
Comlorle*! with cold ! 

One striking natniai plienoiiteT.on 
is exhihiteil liere, aiisiiig out of tin* 
vicinity of this stu|)endniis piong 
of the (’ordi]lt*i’as. ’Tin* sea hre« zi* 
blows into the barbour ail <)ay, 
Init in tin* night, or ratlier low:»n! ^ 
morning, the tadd air from the high 
regions riislies down, and h:«»ivs 
with su4*li violence off the hit*d, that 
my convoy and in 3 'self \v<»h* iieailv 
blown out to sea the first night after 
we arrived; and it was only by fol- 
lowing tin! practice of the nativi* 
craft, and anclnuing close ijinl* r ihe 
lee of till! beach, — in fact, by having 
an anchor high and dry on tin* ^lMn« 
itself — the/^/a//ff,as the Spaniards 
it — that w< could count on rnltng 
through the night with secu ritv or 
comfort. 

There are several small islands at 
the entrance of the harbour, on 
the highest of which is a fort, that 
might easily he rendered iinpreg- 
xiablcj it commaiida both Ibo town 
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and harbour. Tho place itself de- 
serves little notice ; the houses are 
mean, and intersperhed with negre^ 
liiits, but th(‘re is one flue church, 
>vitli several tohM'ahle paintint^H in 
it. ())ie struck me as espec-ially ^ro- 
lesc|ue, althoiJifh 1 had often seen 
ijiicer things in Homan C’atholic 
cliurches in ICurope. It was a ref>rp- 
KPUtalion of flell, with old jNic)»olas, 
ijjuler the pfuise of a draL^on, enter- 
taining Ininsfdf with ilK', soul of an 
unfoi'lunatf^ lierelic in his «*la\vs, 
wIjo 4‘ertaiiily appeared far from 
couiforlal'le ; while a lot <»f his angels 
were wa^'hifjcr the sins oil* a set of 
fui'^ yourii^ men, as j'oii would the 
clirt oH’ srfthhU pot.ato(“^, in a sea of 
Ihjuid lire. Hut their saints I — 1 often 
iej4»i<‘ed tliat Aaron Hanc' was not 
ivilh im‘ ; we should iin(|uestionahly 
h.iv<* quarrelle<l; for as to t)i(‘ rnan- 
m*r in wliich th(*y W('re <lressed and 
dt‘corat(Ml, the most fantastic mofte 
a trirl 4‘ier <//#/ up hm* doll in, was a 
i«»lve To it. Still these \\ oorlen deitit‘s 
are trealed willi ‘*uc)i veneration, 
that 1 *lo l)(‘lieve their ornaincoitH, 
which art* of m;!‘'vi\ e uold ami silver, 
fit fht' are nev<*r, <»r very raridy 

sloh'Ti. 

< )n t!u* ('veniiii; of the :h] ol' tin* fol- 
lovvite^ ineaitli vve sailed aeain, hut 
havin': heen haOhol hy cnlms and 
V, im!'', it was tin* nh hefore vve 
anchored olVtln* St l)<»mif»t:o irate at 
( ':M thaiTi’iia, and next morning \vf» 
dropped <lovvn t<» l?o(s*a ('hies, and 
saw our cljari:e,a fine d,i''hinir^cho<»n- 
c r of l .'o tons, f-afe into the harhour. 
Aheiit noon vve h id vv«‘ii:he<l, but 
vve had s<Mrcely .trot the anchor cat- 
ted, wh- n it came on io blow great 
(runs from the mMthw4*si — a most 
unusual tiling h<*reahoii!s— so it was 
down anchor again ; and as I had 
iinnle up iny mind not to attempt it 
again hefon* morning, I gtit lhi‘ gig 
ill the water wit!* all i’onveiiient 
speed; and that same forenoon 1 
reached the town, ami immediately 
caihul on the \'iceioy, but under 
very <l^lVer«*nt circumstances Iroui 
the time poor Mr Splinter ami ^ ha<l 
<»nu»red it along with tin* evnujuering 
army. 

We dinml with the Magnate, and 
found a very large paity assembled 
Amongst others, I especially recol- 
lect that the I itgui>itlor-Gcut rui was 
roiiHpiciiouH ; but every -otie, with 
ihw cxceptioti of the (hiptalu-Cieix** 


ral and his immediate staff, was ar- 
rayed in gingham jackets; so there 
was not much style in the affair. 

I had before dinner an opportunity* 
to inspect the works of Carthagena^t 
my leisiin?. It is un.jnestionably a 
ver 3 ' strong place, the woil Is, which are 
built of solid masorir}', being armed 
with at least three liundred pieces of 
brasscaniion, while the continued ebb 
and How of tlie tide in the ditch cre- 
ates a 4‘urrent so strong, that it would 
be next to iin]iossihh ‘ 'ki fi',1 \i up^ as 
fascines Wf>ijhl carried away hy thev 
current — so that, were the walls even 
bn»ached, it would be impraclicablQ 
to storm them. The ayijieafance of 
('iirthagena from the sea, that is, from 
a vessel anchored off the St Domin- 
g<i gate, is very beautiful, and, I 
w’ould almost v*eiiture to saj", pictu- 
re^cpie, he\-ond any thing I ever saw'. 
It is situated on a sandy island, or, 
r/ither, a group * f islands; and the 
beacli here shoals *^o graduallv', that 
boats of even verv' small draught of 
water <*annot approach within mus- 
ket-shot. The walls and numerous 
balteiies have a very commanding 
nppenram‘e. The spires and row'ers 
on |}u» churclies ar(‘ numerous, and 
many of them were decorated w ith 
Hags when vve were there; and the 
green trees shooting up amidst the 
red-tiled houses, alWirdcd a beauti- 
ful relief to tin* prospect. A little 
behind the ttiwn, on a gentli* accli- 
vity, is tin* citadel, or fort Sftn Ftbpe^ 
wlmse appearance conveys an idea 
of im])i egnable strength; (but all 
this sort of thing, is it not written in 
Roderick Random?) and on the ship- 
like hill beyond it, ilie only other emi- 
nence in tlie* neighbourhood, stands 
the convent. of the Ihipa, like a poop 
lantern on ihejdgh stern of a ship, 
from vvliirh iiule»‘d it takes its name. 
Tins 4 *nnvent had been .strongly 
fortilii'd ; and, commanding San Fe- 
lipe, was of great ttse to Murillo, who 
carried it by assault during the siege, 
anti held it until the insureenls^sh di- 
ed hin>jhut of it from ine citadel. 
The effect, when I first saw it, 
was increaspil by the whole scene 
— city, and batteries, and Popa — 
being rellecti'd in the caliii smooth 
sea, as distinctly ns if it had* been 
glass ; so clear, in fact, w^as the re- 
ilection, that you could scarcely dis- 
tinguish the shadow from the tenUty** 
^Yo weighed next morning — that is, 
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on tliosixth of tlio niniill),aiul arrived 
Bafe at Porto 15ello on tjjf' I Itli, after 
a tedious jaissaj^e, dniiii!^ wliich we 
Imd eoiitimifd rains, areoinpaitied 
with vivid liirhtuiiig and treinendona 
tliuncier. I iiail exported to have 
fiiIJ«‘n in with one of oiir frigates hero; 
hut I afterwards learnetl t>iat, al- 
though I had slid down cheerily along 
shore, the weather current that pre- 
vailed farther out at sea had sw<*pt 
Ijer away to the eastward oticc* niore; 
80 I ran in and anchored, and iinine- 
diately waited on the (governor, who 
received me in what might once Jiavc* 
Ibeen a barn, althongli it did not now 
deserve the name. 

Porto-HelJo was formerly called 
JN^ombre de Dios^ ha\ ing r4*ceived the 
former name from the English when 
we took it. It is a miserahh*, dirt}', 
damp hole, siirroiiiided liy higli fo- 
rest-clad hills, round which everlast- 
ing mists curl aii^T obscure the Min, 
whose rays, at any chance moment 
whrti they do reach tlie sti^aniy 
swamp on which it is Imilt, or the 
waters of the lead-coloured, land- 
locked rove that constidites the har- 
bour, immediately exhah? the thick 
sickly moisture, in <-1ouds of slug- 
gish white vapours, smelling dia- 
bolically of decayi'd vegetables, and 
slime, and itiu<1. I will venture a re- 
mark that will be found, I am jkm- 
siiadr^d, iirelt}' near the trutli, that 
there wen? twc^rity carrion crows 
to be seen in lh(‘ streets for every 
inhabitant — the people seem every 
way worthy of such an abode, saf- 
fron, dingy, iniseralih*, emaciated- 
looking devils. As for the plfu e it- 
aelf, it .appeared to my eyes one large 
hospital, inhabited by jiaiieiits in' tlie 
yellow fev€?r. Durlr^ tim whole of 
the following day, tliere was still no 
appearance of the frigate, and I had 
in consequenee now to execute the 
ulterior part 4if my ordeis, w)ii<*h 
were, that if 1 did not iind her at an- 
chor when I arrived, or if she clici not 
makf) her appimranee wiijijn forty- 
eight hourH thereafter, I whs myself 
to leave the Wave in Porto-JIello, 
and to proceed overland across the 
Isthmus to Panama, and to deliver, 
on tmard of IE M. S. Bander tiy into 
the Captain’s own hands, a large 
packet with despatch es,as 1 under- 
stood, from the Giivernment at home, 
of great importance, touching the 
conduct of our squadron, with refer- 
ence to the vagaries of some of the 
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inushrooin Amerit'au Ile])ubrica on 
the Piicifi<‘. Hut if I f« Jl in with the 
frigate, then 1 was to deliver the saiil 
packet to the (Captain, and return iin- 
inediatcdy in the Wave to Port Royal. 

l!*ri\ iijg, therefore, obtained letters 
from tin* Governor of Porto-Bello to 
the C^rmmandant at f’hagres, I char- 
tered a canoe with four stout canoc- 
ineu and a steersman, or patron, as 
lie is called, to convey me to (’ruzes ; 
aii<l having laid in a good stock of 
eatables and driidvables, and selecte<l 
tlie black jiilot, IVtcr Mangrove, to 
go as my servant, accompanied liy 
bis never-failing companion. Snee- 
zer, and with ni}' iianiinock and my 
double-barrelled gun, and a brace of 
pistols, we sliotod off at six a.m., on 
the morning of the I'Jth. 

It was a run: sort of conveyance 
tills sai<l <*aiioe of mine. In the first 
place, it was near forty feet long, and 
only five broad at tli(‘ broadt*st, and 
Iiollowed out of one singJ(! wild cot- 
ton-tre(* ; and Jiow tliis was to Im 
])ulled through the sea on the coast, 
by four mmi, 1 t*oiiid not divine. 
Ilow<*ver, I was assiirc'd by the old 
tliii'f who was the charterm*, that it 
wiiuld be all rigiil ; whereas, had 
my imiocence not been imposed on, 
1 might, ill a rauffM, or smaller canoe, 
liave made the pasMige in one lialf* 
the time it took me. 

About l4»n feet of tin* afterpait 
was thatched with palm leaves, over 
^ fraim.*-woik of broad ash hoops; 
which awning was called tin* iohifty 
ami was opioi both lowanis the 
steersiiiaij tliat guidi^d us with a long 
broad-bladed jiaddle in the stern, and 
towards the men forward, who, on 
starting, stripped tlimnselves stark 
naked, and, giving a loud ye]] every 
now and llien, they began to pull 
tludr oars, or long paddles, aftc^r a 
most extraordinary fash ion. First, 
wdieii they lay back to the strain, 
they jumped backtvards and upwards 
on to the thwart with their feel, 
and then, as they once m<ire feather- 
ed »their paddles again, tliey came 
crack down on their bottoms with a 
loud skelp on the seats, upon wliicli 
they again mounted at the next 
stroke, and so on. 

When we cleared the harbour it 
was fine and clear, but about noon 
it came on to blow violently from tlie 
north-east. All this while we were 
coasting it along about pistol-Bbot 
from the white coral bcacli> with the 
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lioavy light green swell on our right 
hand, and beyond it the, dark and 
stormy waters of llie blue rolling 
ocean, and the snow-white roaring 
siirf on our left By the lime 1 sp<^ak 
of, the swell had been lashed up into 
breaking waviis, and after sliipping 
more salt water than I had bargained 
for, we were oblig<Ml, about four p.m., 
to shove into a cove within the reef 
called I^urdoja. 

I am not sure that I hfive selected 
th(‘ proper word hen?, for along this 
part of the coast th(U*e is a chain of 
sail-water Ai/yooa.s*, divided from the 
sea by the coral beach, the crest 
of which is covered )i<*re and iImto 
with clumps of stunted mangroves. 

This beach, strangely enough, is 
liigluT than the land immediately be- 
hind it, as if it had fieim a dil\»*, or 
natural l>reak water, tlirown up by the 
si»a. r.very here and tluna*, there 
were* gaps in ibis natural dike, and 
tbroiigli one of tliese we shoved, and 
soon swung our grappling in per- 
fect security, but in a most ouiI.ukI- 
isb situation eiM tainl}'. 

As we rode to the easterly breeze, 
tlnoa* was tlie beaclj as descriluMj, 
sdaio^t b'vel with the water, on our 
b-fl band, the bind or b‘<* side of 
it coverecl with most Ixsiutiful while 
sand and sindls, ^\itll wlioh* warrens 
4 if land crabs running out and in their 
boles like little rabbits, ilndr little 
gremi Imflles smuning to roll up and 
dt»wn, for 1 was not near <Mioiej:b to 
se(» their feet, or the mode of ibeir 
locomotion, like biislnds of grape- 
shot trundiing all about on the 
shining wliite slilire. Beyond, the 
roaring surf was (lasiiiiig up the 

gremi bushes, and ibumleiing on the 
seaward face. On the right hand, 
ahead of us, and astern of us, the 
pro'-pec’t tvas shut in by impervious 
thickets of mangroves, whil<‘ in the 
distance, the blue bills rose, glimmer- 
ing and indistinct, through tin? steamy 
almosplu»r<‘. We vvere anchored in 
a stripe of cb'ar water, about throe 
hundred yards long by fifty brpad. 
There was a small cleared space 
abeam of us landward, of about lialf 
an acre in extent, on which was built 
a solitary Indian but close to the wa- 
ter’s e<lge, with a small canoe drawn 
up close to the door. W 4 ? had not 
been long at anchor when the carioo 
was launched, and a monkey- looking, 
naked 'old man paddled off, and 


brought ua a most beautiful chicken 
turtle, some yams, and a few oranges. 
1 asked him his price. Me rejoined, 
**por amor de dios'* — that it was his 
saint’s da}', and lie meant it as a gift. 
However, he did not refuse a dollar 
when tendered to him before he pad- 
died away. That night, W'heii we were 
all at supper, master and men, 1 heard 
and felt a sharp crack against the side 
of tlie canoe. “ Hilhi, Peter, what is 
that, ehV” said I. “Nothing, sir,’* 
ijuotli Peter, who was enjoying bis 
scraps abaft, with the Iteadinan, yya- 
fron, or whatever you may call him, 
of my crew. There w’as a blazing fire* 
kindled on a bed of white saud, for- 
war<l ill the bow of the canoe, round 
whicli the four hogaft or c.anoemeii 
wf‘n» st»ated,with ihre«* sticks stuck up 
tnangiilarly over the fiiv, from whicli 
d<^j)ended an earthen ])ot, in which 
they W 4 *r(? cooking their suppers. 

I had rigg(‘d my hammock between 
the foremost and aftermost hoops of 
till? loUlo, and as 1 was fatiguecLaiid 
sleepy, and it was now getting late, I 
desired to betake myself to rest; so 
I was just ilirting with a piece of 
bam, prc'paraiory to tlie c*ol(l grog, 
when 1 again felt a similar thump 
and rattle against the? side of the 
canoe. There ivas a small aperture 
in tlie palm thatch, right opposite to 
where I was sitting, on the outside 
of wdiicli 1 now^ heard a rustling noise, 
and presently along snout wais thrust 
thiougb, and into the canoe, w'hicli 
kept epeniiig and shutting w'ith a 
sharp valliing noiNC. It was more 
like tw o long spliniers of nuid-covi?r- 
eii and haU-dccayed timber, tlian 
any thing 1 cyn compare it t-o; Vnitas 
the lower jaw’ w as opened, like a])air 
of Brobdigiiag scissors, a formidable 
row' of leelb wa's iinnuisked,the snout 
from the tip to the eyes being nearly 
three feet long- The sceiife at this 
niomeut vras exceedingly good, as 
seen by the light of a small, bright 
silver lamp, fed W'iih spirit of wine, 
that 1 always travelled wdtb, wdiich 
bung from one of the hoops of the 
tofdo. First, there W'as our friend 
Peter Mangrove, cowering in a corner 
tinder the afterpart of the awning, 
covered up wdih a blanket, and sha- 
ken as if wdth au ague-fit, wdtli tlie 
patron peering over his shoulder, no 
Jess alarmed. Sneezer, tin? dog, was 
sitting on end, wdtli his black nose 
resting on the table^ waiting pa- 
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tiontly for liis cruml>s; and tlio black 
boatmen \vc‘re forward in the bow of 
the canoe Jabhenng,aiid laugliing.ancl 
Tnunrhing, as they clustered round 
a sparkling Hre. When 1 lirst saw 
the aj>parition of the diabolical- look- 
ing snout, 1 was in a manner fasci- 
nated, and could neither speak nor 
move. Mangrove and the patron 
were also paralysed with fear, and llic 
others di(l not see it; so Sneezer was 
the only creature amongst us aware of 
the. danger, who seemed to have his 
wits about him, for the instant he no- 
ticed it, he calmly lifted his nose 
oft* the tabic, and ga\ c! a short start- 
fed bark, and then crouched, and 
drew himself back as if in act to 
spring, glancing his ej^es from the 
monstrous jaws to my face, and 
nuzzling and whining with a laugh- 
ing expression, and giving a small 
yelp now ►and th^'ii, and again ri- 
veting his et'os jj’ith intense ear- 
nestness on tlie alligator, telling me 
as plainly as if he had spoken it — ^ 
” If^’ou choose it, inastiM', I will at- 
tack xty as in duly bound, but retail}^ 
fcucb a customer is not at all in my 
way” — and not only did he say this, 
but he shewed liis intelh^ct was clear, 
and no wa,v warped llirough fear, for 
Ije now stood on his hind legs, and 
boldingonthe hammock with his foi e 
jKiws, he thrust his snout below the 
pillow, and pulled out one of niy 
pistols, wliich always garnished the 
head of my bed, on sueh expeditions 
as the present. 

My presence of mind returned at 
witnessing the courage and sagacity 
of my noble dog. 1 seized llie loaded 
pistol, and as by this time the eyes 
of the alligator were inside of. the 
toldo^ I clapped the muzzle to the 
larboard one, and firpd. The crea- 
ture jerked back so suddenly and 
convulsively, that part of tlie loldo 
was torn away; and as the dead mon- 
ster fell off, the canoe rolled as if in 
a seaway. My crew shouted Qne 
cs esto?** Peter Mangrove, c)i<‘(;r- 
ed — Sneezer barked aud«^dled at 
a glorious rate, and could scarcely 
be held in the canoe — and looking 
overboard, we saw the monster, 
twelve feet long at least, upturn 
liis belly to the rising moon, 

struggle fora moment with his short 
paws, and after a solitary heavy lasli 
of his scaly tail, he floated away a- 
B|:ern of us, dead and still. To pro- 


ceed— poor Peter Mangrove, whoso 
nerves were consumedly shaken by 
this interlude, was seized during tlus 
night with a roasting fever, brought 
oil in a great measure, I believe, by 
fear, at finding himself so far out of 
liis latitude; and that he had grie- 
vous doubts as to the issue our 
voyage, and as to where we \vere 
bound for, was abundantly evident. 

I dosed him most copiously with 
salt water, a very cooling medicine, 
and no lack of it at hand. \Vc weigh- 
ed at grey dawn, and on the morning 
of the l;3th, at 1 1 o’clock a. >i,, we ar- 
rived at C‘hagres, a mort* miserable 
place, were that credible, even than 
P<irto-Hi‘llo. The ea^^tern side of 
tlie harbour is formed by a small 
promontory that runs out into the. 
sea about live hijndr<*d yards, with a 
bright littli‘ bay to windward; while 
a long muddy mangrove-covered spit 
forin*^ the right hand hank as you en- 
ter the mouth or estuary of the river 
Chagres on the west. The ea-^tern- 
rnost bluft* is a narrow sadille, with a 
fiirt t‘rected on the extreme point fa- 
cing tlie sea, whicli, so far as situa- 
tion is concerned, is, or onglit to be, 
impregnable, the rock being preci- 
yiitoiis on three faces, while it is cut 
olf to landward hy a deep dry ditch, 
about thirty feet wide, across which 
a moveable drawbridge is let down, 
and this compartment of the defences 
is all very regular, with scarp and 
counterscarp, cov«*red way and gla- 
cis. ’^rhe brass guns mouc.t< d on the 
cattle were iiutmu'oijs and lieniitifii), 
but every thing was in miserable 
di'Jiepair ; several pf the guns, for in- 
stance*, had settled down bodily on 
the ])latform, having fallen through 
the crush (»d rotten carriages. 1 found 
an eflicient garrisem in this strong- 
liold of tliree old .legroes, who had 
n«>t ev-(*n a musket of any kind, hut 
the conimaiidant was not in the 
castle when I paid my visit; however, 
oin* of the invimdhles undertook to 
])ilot me to El S< nor Torre's liotjse, 
where his honour was dining. The 
best house in the place this was, hy 
the by, although only a thatched hut ; 
and here 1 found his Excellency the 
Cominandante, a little shrivelled in- 
significant-looking creature. He was 
about sitting down to his dinner, of 
which he invited me to partake, and 
as I was very hungry, 1 contrived to 
do justice^ to the first dish, but my 
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Ptomarh was grievously offended at liorrible I But tlio creatures, although 
the second, wliich seemed to me to no beauties certainly, are harmless 
be a compound of garlic, brick dii^t, after ail. For instance, I never heard 
and train oil, so that I was glad to a wi'll-authenticated case hereabouts 
hurry on hofinl iny canoe, to settle c»f their ett;u kiiig a liuman being; 
all with a liul<‘ irood Madeirji. pigs and fov. K they do tithe, how- 

At four 1 *. M. I j>roc(*eded u]i the evtn*, hki^ any pavhon. I don’t mean 
riv(‘r, wliicli is heia* about it hundred to say tl>at they wouldnot make free 
yards a<*,»'o^H, uthI very deep ; it nnls with a little tat dumpling of ix. pica^ 
sluggi‘hly along through a low non/, if he W(‘V4‘ thrown to tlumi, but 
swampy country, covrn*d to the tli(‘y se* in to have no ferocious pro* 
waUo’s c*];re with thick sedges and peiisities. 1 shot one of them ; he. 
U!i<h*r wo(k 1, below which the \vat<'r was about t'Velvt* feet long ; the luil- 
staiMi ites, and generates myriads of let entereil in the joints ol' the mail, 
nm‘' 4 ji!iloes, and other troiihlesoine below tht? shouhhu* of t]i(‘ forepaw, 
ins(»ct'?,:oi(l sends up whole cloudsof Avhere the hide was tender;hut if y<ol 
notions vaptwirs. redolent of yellow iire at them ictth tlie scale, that is, 
fever, and aifJie, and cramps, and all with the monster lookinii' at ton, a 
rnaimer of comfortable thing^j. imisk«d*brdl will glance*. I Inivi; of- 

At t‘Oi e. ■*!. we anchor* d by a t<*ii in this my Log spokf*n <jf these 
giapiiel in tin* str<*am, ami I set LrohtHirnag lizards, the cuaiias. I 
Ferer IManirri've* forthwith to oHi- Iwmtgln. d<»wn one this dav, ahmit 
<-i ite in his new <*apacity of cook, three feet ; niL% ami found it, iiot- 
aud r<‘ally In* m;ul<* a deuced "ood v iilistiutdini'^ its cir.'iLuui-like a ppear- 
om*. I tlnm slime my hiininnndv un- auci», \ cry ‘^ood <‘annjr. At idf*ven 
del* the t(jf(h>^ ami lighting a slow a. :r., on thi* Kith, wo arrived art the 
mar*di, to smolce away the musipii- \ili.»ire (»f C ruz *-’, tin* point \v ln>ro 
Toes, attin cunl of it forward"', having the liver cc*as<‘s to la* navigable for 
prt'V ioiJsly cover(‘d th*' :ii’terniost eixd cam. (»s, ami from winmcc* y<»ii take 
with a mat, I \vrn])]):'d myselt in my hor-e, or latin'i* mule, for JhananM. 
c]n*tk, aii'l turinnl in to t ik** my For almiit fit recn or t\v/*nty miles h**- 
snooze. W<* W(»if!‘he<l again about low C’riizi'*-’, the i }V(*r h<*coines rapid, 
tw*» in tlie morning. As the^day ami full of shoals, wlnm the oars are 
<1 nvufol tlM» dull iiri'V steamy rlTuids laid asisb*, and the <’auues are propol- 
scith**! down on ic- once more, le<l i»y lornj nolcs. 

w'.dh* lie* raisi fell in a veirular wa- The town, ns it is called, is a poor 
t *ispoi;t. It was any tl.in:r hut a mi-,4 rabh* place, <*om]>osed chi4dly 
<*;’c''riug ])rosj) '<'t to look ahnuj: the <d’ ?s4*i*r(» huts ; however, a Spanish 
<ire;uy vi'-tas of tin* <luil le'the-liki* Ir;i4l4*r 4tf tie' name of Villaverde, wlio 
I'trcam, with notljiiiir In* tau'u hut liad cm u* o\4’r in th** Wave as a 
the lu*avv low<*ring sky ab<»v<\ the pa'»s<*nL;<*r, and wlu» bad pi eeeded me. 
r4Ml svvailleii wahT beinuitli, and the in a lighter canoe, ami Ui whom 1 bad 
irigantic trees high t4iw<*ring o\<*r- sbewii some, kindness, now repaid 
iu'ad, and growing clo.se to the it, as far as lay in his power, 
water's 4*<lg»*, lace(i togetlu*r with lie lodged me for tin* night, and 
black snakedikt* witbes, while the hired mules tor luo to proeeed to 
juiigh* was tbi4’k and imp(*r\ ions, Panama in thi* morning; so I slung 
and actually grew' d<»\vu info the my hammock in an old Spanish sol- 
wat4»r— f4»i* h4*ach or shore, or cl(»ar* di«’r's hous(», who keeps a kind of 
e l bank, th(*n* was imiie, — all wa- and w as calle<l by my friend 

t('r ami underwood, <’xe«*pt where Viilaverde at day-dawn, w'hos** oh- 
a heavy soft slimy sti'aming black ject wuis,^not to tell me to get ready 
bank of mud bove its shining fiack for rny 5htirm»y, but to ask me if I 
fr4>m out the d(*a(l waters near the woubl go and bathe befoie starting, 
shore, with one or more monstrous llatb<*r a rum sort of request it 
alligators sleeping on it, like dirty struck me ; nevertliel4'SP,a]>inifica- 
rotten logs of wood, scarcely deign- tioii, after t])e many disagreeables I 
ing to lift tljeir abominable long bad endured, could not come amiss, 
snouts to look at us as vve pasp(*d, and slipping on my trowsers. and 
or to raise their long scaly tails, with casting my cloak on my shoulders, 
tlie black mud sticking to tlie scales away wo trudged to » very beauti'- 
jn great Jumps — oh — horrible— moat ful spot, about a miJe above Cruzes, 
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where, to my surprise, I found a 
score of i'rtisnwts, all ploutcring 
in the w{it(*r, puilin^^ and blowing and 
shofitirig. Now an alligator might 
pick and clioose, thought I ; how- 
ever, no one seemed in the least 
afraid, so I dashed amongst them. 
Presently, about pistol-shot from us, 
a group <»f females appeared. (3oijie, 
thought I, raiher too much for a mo- 
dest young mail this too; and deuce 
take me, as I am a gentleman, it the 
whole bevy did not disrobe in cold 
blood, and squatter, naked as their 
mother 1 m « was in the garden of 
lideii, Iwdore she took to the Jierb- 
age, light into the middle of the 
stream, skirling ami laughing, as if 
not even a male rnusquiio had been 
within twenty miles. However, my 
iieighhoiir took no notice of them ; 
it seemed all a matter of course. 
But let that pass. A bout eight o’clock 
A. M., 1 got undei;*\veigli, with Peter 
Mangrove, on two good srout mules, 
ami ?i black gui<ie running befor«» me 
with a long sti<k, with which he 
sprung ov(»r the sloughs and stones 
in the roa<l with great agilit}'; I would 
have hacked him a<.»aiiist many a pas- 
sable hiiiifer, to do four miles over a 
close country in a stee])le-chase. 

Panama is distant from (hiizes 
about elewii leagues. The road is 
Boiiiewhat like what ihe Highland 
ones must have been before (Jeneral 
\Vad** took them in band, and only 
passable f<ir mules ; indeed, in many 
places where it has been hewn out 
of the rock in zigzags on the fai.e 
i)f the hill, it is scarcely passalile for 
two persons meeting. 

But the scenery on •each side is 
very beautiful, as it winds, for the 
most part, amongst^ sti*ep rex-ks, 
overshadowed by magnificent trees, 
amongst, which birds of all sizes, 
and €>f the most beautiful plumage, 
are perpetually glancing, while a 
monkey, evm y here and there, would 
sit grimacing, and chattering, and 
scratching himself in iho c^ft of a 
tree. 

I should think. Judging from my 
barometer— hut 1 may have made an 
inaccurate calculation, and lhave not 
Hufnfholdt by me— that the ridgti of 
thf 3 highest is fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, so that ft 
would be utterly impossible to make 
a canal with water in it. However, 1 
expect to eee a Joint Stock Company 


set a-going some fine day yet, for 
the purpose of cutting it, that is, 
when the national capital next accu- 
mulates (and liord knows when that 
will bo) to a plethora, and people’s 
purses become so distended that 
they reiiuiro ble«»ding. 

After travelling about twenty miles, 
the scene gradually opens, ami one 
begins to dream about Vasco Nunez 
ami the enthusiastic first explorers 
of the Isilmiiis; but iny first view of 
the Pacific, was through fi drenching 
shower of rain, that wet me to t)»o 
skin, and rather kept my imagination 
under, for this said imagination of 
mine is like a barn-door cbuckey, 
bri>k ami vrouse. enough wlu‘n the 
sun shines, ami the sky is blue, and 
plenty of grub at band, but I can’t 
write poetr}’^ when I am cauht^ and 
hungry, ami dtoohvd. Still, when I 
cauirlit my first glimpse of tin* dis- 
tant Pacific, 1 felt that, e\ eii tliroiiu:li 
a miserable drizzh\ it was a 
prospect. 

As you ]>rocced, you occasionally 
pass tlirougli stnail o[K‘n saxannahH, 
which become larg<‘r, and the c](*ar 
spaces wider, iiiitd tlie for<‘>t you 
have been travidling under, gradu- 
ally breaks into b(»auti(ul clumps of 
tree^, like a gentleman *8 park, and 
every here and tlnoi* a placid clear 
pond spreads out, full of ]»ond turth*, 
which I bc*Heve to lx* one and tin- 
same with the tortoise, aiui eels ; tle‘ 
latter of which,, by the b\ , are \ery 
sociable creatures, for in the ch*ar 
moonlight nights, niih the hii;'].t 
sparkling dew on tin* shoit 
grass, they freiju^nlly travel from 
one pond to another, vviiggliiig along 
the grass like snakes. I lia\«* my- 
self found them tifiy yards from the 
water; but whetle r the errand was 
love or Avar, or merely to drink tea 
Avitli some of llie slippery young 
females in the next ]>ool, and tluMi 
return again, the depomuit sayc'tli not. 

As you apnroarh the town, the 
open spaces before- mentioned be- 
coitm; more frequent, until at length 
you gain a risinir ground, about 
three miles from Panama, wliere, as 
the sun again shone out, the view 
became truly enchanting. 

There Itiy the town Hf Panama, 
built on a small tongue of land, jut- 
ting into the Pacific, surrounded by 
walls, whudi might have been a for- 
midable defence once, but 1 wish my 
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promotion depended on my rattling 
the old bricka and Htonen about theii 
ears, with one single frigate, if I 
eould only get near' enough ; but In 
the iiiipoHhibility of this lies the 
strength of the plaice, as the water 
shoals so gradually, that the tide 
retires nearly a mile and a half from 
tlie walls, rising, I consider, near 
eighteen feet at the springs, while 
<ui the opposite side of the Isthinus, 
:it Chagres for iiistaiiee, there is 
scarcely any at. all, the trulf stream 
neutralizing it almost entirely. 

On the right hand a hill overhangs 
the town, rising preeipitously to tlie 
height of a thousatifl fe<*t or tliere- 
ahoiits, on tlie extrenn* )iiniiiU'le. of 
which is ere<*tc*d a signal station, 
called tln^ Vigifjy which, at the iu- 
Btaiit I saw it, was teh‘gra|)hi!ig to 
soine craft out at sea. As lor the 
city, to asMumiMiur fi icMid Mr Hang’s 
mode of desciipt.ion, it was shaped 
like a tadpoh*, th(». hody represtuit- 
ing tlH*ciiy,and tin* suburh thf‘ tail ;or 
a stewpan, the city and its fortihca- 
tions lM‘ing tin* iiau, tvhih' the handle 
tcMiding ohlicpudy towards us, was the 
lifivni, or long str«*et, extending sa- 
vaiinali ward, without the Avails. At 
the distance from wliicdi we viewed 
it, the. rc*d-tile<l houses, Cathedral, 
with its towers, and the numerous 
monasteries and ininneri(*s, setuiied 
girl in with a vvhii(» ribbon, while a 
series of black spots hiM e and there 
denoii‘d the I'aniion on the Ivatteries. 
I'o the h»ft of the town, there was a 
whole* llotilla of small craft, hi igs, 
schooners, and vegetable boat?^; while 
jKlirther out at seaj beyond the forti- 
fi(*ations, tlm»e large ships nxle at 
anchor; and lieyond them again, the 
henuliful groiiji of isiancis lying 
about live miles olV the town, ap- 
pi*ared to float on, ami were rellect- 
ed in the calm, glasslike, expanse 
of tin* Pacific, like cuneralds chased 
in silver; while the ocean itself, tt>- 
ward the horizon, Heemeti to lise up 
like a scetii* in a theatre, or a bur- 
nished bright silver wall, growing 
more and more blue, and hazy ami 
indistinct, as it ascmided, until it 
melted into the cloudless heaven, so 
that no one could tell where water 
and sky im^t. 

“ Thou glorious mirror, 

------- in all time. 

Culm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or 
storm, 


Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving — boundless, endless, and 
snbiiin e. 

The itiiHae of Eternity— the throne 
Of the Invisible.”* 

While a sperm whale every now 
and then rose between us and the 
islands, and spouted up a high double 
jet into the air, and then, with a heavy 
lloiindcu* of Ills broaci tail, slowly 
sank again ; und a boat hc*re. ami 
there glided atliwuit the scene, and a 
slec*py sail rose with a slow nio- 
tiou and a fitful rattle, and a greasy 
cheep, on the mast of some, vessel,’ 
getting all ready to weigh, while 
small floating trails of blue smoke 
were streaming away astern from 
the tiny cabooses of the ciatt at 
anchor, and a mournful distant “ yo 
heave oh” came hooining past us 
on the light air, and the everhist- 
ing tinkle of the convent hidU 
sounded cdieerily, and the lowing of 
the kino around us called upolchn^so- 
ciations in my bosom, as 1 looked 
foith on the gh>rious spectacle, from 
b(*iieath :i magnificent bower of 
orange-trees and sluuhloeks, wliile 
all manner of a\ ild flowers blossoin- 
Cti and bloomed around us. 

W o an i\ ed at Panama, about three 
1*. vr., co\ ered lo tin* eyes with mud, 
and after some little ditlicult 5 ^ 1 

ftiiind out Senor ’s house, who 

reeidved me very kindlA’. Ae\t 
niondng I wailed on the (governor, 
and nuute my bow, and told idm my 
errand. He was fdnindaiuly civil ; 
professing himself ready to serve 
me ill any vv’ay, and promising to 
give me the earliest intelligence of 
the arrival of the Handera. 1 then 
returned to mine host’s, to vvliom 1 
had strong lellers of introduction 
from some Kingston frieiuis. 

I soon found that 1 had lande<l 
amongst a family of origiiml.s. Mine 
host was a little thin withered body, 
with a fact* tliat might have vied 
with the^iponkey whom llie Council 
of DundeV took for a sugar planter. 
He wore his own grey hftir iu a long 
greasy queue, and his costume, when 
\ first savv’' id in, was white coiTon 
stockings, white jean small-cUnhes 
and waistcoat, and a little light blue 
silk coat; he wore large st>lid gtdd 
buckles in his shoes, and^ knee- 
buckles of the same. His voice was 
small and squeaking, and when 
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heated in arfifiiment, or crossed by 
any niemhcr *d’ liis l.iniily, and he 
was very fnuehy, it heeame so slirill 
and iiidhtinet. that it piereed the 
<*nr without hvini? in the least intel- 
li:iihle. In tlioso paroxysms he did 
not walk, l)!it spnine^ from place to 
place likt? a "rasslmpiier, with uu- 
Itmked-fm' ai^ility,avoi(iiiii^ the chairs 
anti tai>les and other moveables witli 
ei eat dexterity. I often thoucijht he 
would have broken whatevtu* came 
in his way; but aUiioie^h his erratic 
orbit was small, he performed Ids 
evolutions with great precision and 
• security. !lis general temper, how- 
ever, was very kiini, liuinane, and 
i;ood-hunioure<l, and he seldom re- 
mained long under the inlluenee of 
p ission. His charae.t(M*,both as a man 
and a merchant, was uuiin])eachable, 
and, indeed, ])roverl)ial in the place. 
His better half apjieared to bi* some 
years older, and also a good deal of 
an original. Sfie was a little short 
thick woman ; hut stout as she was, 
when I had liie honour of an em* 
brace, slie must hav<» been once 
iniich stouter, for lier skin appeared 
Ironi tli(‘ colour and texture to liave 
come to b^M’ at s(‘cond-band, and to 
have oriidnally belonged to a much 
);n'ger person, for it hfigged and 
hong in flaps alnnit her j<iwls and 
bosom, like an ill cut mnintopsail, 
whi<*h sitf, c lumsily about lhf‘ cdews. 
I think I could have reefed her 
with advantage, below the c-hin. 

H‘*r usual dress whs a sVdft, with 
a winder sailroorn of frills about tlie 
sbun es and bosom, and a heavy pink 
taffeta petticoat, (gowns Ijeiiig onh’' 
worn by these fair oyes as you put 
on a gn*at-coat, that is, when tlihy go 
abroad,) and a small round apron 
like a llap of black s'llk. Over these 
she wore; a Spanish aredta, or "25 lbs. 
weight’ of gold chains, saiutR, and 
crucifixes, and a largci black velvet 
patch, of tln^ size of a’ wafer, on each 
temple, which I found, by the by, 
to be an ornament very^ much in 
fashion amongst the fair of Panama. 
Her hair, <ft rather the scanty rem- 
nant thereof, was plaited into two 
grizzled braids, with a black bow 
of ribbon at the end of each, and 
hung straight down her back. Like 
many excellent wives, she loved to 
circulate* her spouse’s blocjd, by a 
little well-timed opposition now 


and then; but she never tried her 
strcmgtb too far, and she always 
softened down in proportion as he 
waxed encu-getic, and b(*gim to ac- 
celerate Ids motions, so that by the 
time lie had given oho or two hops 
she had either fairly givcui ?//, or 
moved out. They had no cldldren, 
Init liad in a manner adopted a little 
blnc’k creature about four years old, 
which, being a female, the lady had 
c-hristeiied by the fandliar diminutive 
of Dinhiiia. 

AnotlH»r curiosity was the mater- 
nal aunt of Don , a little super- 

anniiated woman, about four fc'ct 
Idgh, if slici con hi have stood erect, 
but old .ntre had Jong since bent 
her nearly double ; she was on the 
v'erge of eighty-five years c»f age, 
and had outlived all lier faculties. 
This poor old c*i*eatiire, in place of 
being respectably lodged, and taken 
care of, was allowed to go about the 
Imuse, tame, without any fixed abode 
so far as I could learn; nor did shi? 
always meet with that attention, I 
arn sorry to say it, from the family, 
or even from the servant^, that she 
was entitled to from lier (*xtreme 
lielplessness. S!ie ha<l a droll cus- 
tom of (gating all her meals walking, 
and it was Jier practice to inov(» 
round the ditmer-tahle in this hc»r 
dotagi', and to comndt pranks, that, 
against my will, made me laiigli, an<l 
even in ciespite of the feelings of' 
])ii.y and sidf-humiliatioii that arose 
ill my bosom ’at tins siglit of siieli 
ndserable, imbecility in a f:dlow-crc»a- 
tiire. Thus keeping <»n the wing as 
] have describedf it was her ])ra^- 
tice to cruise about behind the 
chairs, occasionally snatching pieces 
of food from before the guests, so 
slyly, that the first intimation of her 
intentions was the appearance of her 
yellow shrivelled birdliko claw in 
your plate. 

The brother of our host was a 
little stout man, but still very like 

Sehor liirnself — an illustration, 

a la Bang, if you y)lea8e. For instance, 
1 always gloried in likening the lat- 
ter to a dried prune, then to conceive 
of Ids plump brother, pray boil him, 
or imagine liim boiled, and so swell 
out or blow up the creases in bis 
skin, and there you have Idm. 

This little diiriipling was very 
asthmatic, and iisedf to blow like a 
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porpoise by the time he reached the 
lop ot' the stairs. The only time he 
liad ever been out of Panama was 
whilst he made a short visit to Lima, 
the wonders of which he used to 
chant unceasingly. But the con- 
tinual cause of my annoyance — I fear 
linust write disgust — was the second 

wile of Seiior ’s father, that is, 

the stepmother of mine host, a large 
fat dirty old woman. She had a 
pouch under her chin like a pelican, 
while her complexion, from the 
(piantity of oil and foul feeding 
ill which she delighted, was a greasy 
mahogany. She despised tlie unna- 
tural luxuries of kniv(;s and forks, 
('oiislantly devouring her m(*at with 
her lingers, whatever its consistency 
might l)e; if ilesli, she lore it with 
lioth hands ; if soup, she scooped it 
up ill the palm of one of thmn ; and 
as the devil W'oiild have it, the vene- 
rable beauty chose to lake a fancy 
to me. Oh, sin', was a balloon ! 1 
liave often (?x])ected to see lier rise 
to tin*, roof, 

'riicse polished peusonages may 

be called Sehor ’s family, but it 

was occasionally incrt‘ased by vari- 
<ms others ; none of whom, how’- 
ever, can I heave to, to describe at 
])n»sent. 

I'lio day afttM* my arrival, the ope- 
ration of c<»vcriiig dollar boxes with 
wet hides had been g<»ing on in the. 
dinner saloon the whole forenoon, 
which drove me forth to look about 
me, but I returned about half-past 
two, this being the lioiir of dinner, 
and found all the family, excepting 
iiiyie hostess, assembled, and my ap- 
])earancc was the signal for dinner 
being ordered in. I may mention 
here, tliatthis worthy family w«n*e all 
firmly impressed with the idea, that 
an Englisiiniau w^as an ostrich, pos- 
sessing a stomach capable of bolding 
and digesting four times as niucli as 
any utlier person ; and under this 
belief they were so outragiMmsly 
kind, tliat 1 was often literally stnlfed 
to siiflbcatioij, when I first came 
amongst them, and when at length I 
resolutely refused to be immolated 
after this fashion, they swore 1 was 
sick, or did not like my food, which 
was next door to iusuUiug them. LI 

Senor ’s fat dum)>liiig of a bro- 

thnr thought medical advice ought 
to be taken, for when he was in Lifna 
several scameu belonging to an £ug- 


lisli whaler had died, and he had re- 
marked, the twaddlingbody, that they 
had invariably lust their .^petites 
previous to their dissolution. 

But to return. Dinner being or- 
dered, was promptly placed on llie 
table, ami mine host insisted on 
planting me at the fuut there<if, while 
he sat on my left hand ; so the party 
sat down; hut the chair opposite, that 
ought to have been filled by Mudama 
herself, was still vacant. 

“ Adontie esta bU cpioih Don 

— — to one of llie black waiting 
wenches. 'I'he glil said she did not 
know, hut she would gt> and see. It ' 
is necessary to ineniioii liere that lh»; 
woithy Sc‘rioi’« counting- house vv'as 
in a back building, separau*d from 
the house that fronlrd the street by 
SI miriow couit, ami in admail clo.set 
oil* this coiiiiLin;i‘-ho!ise, my qn(tti(i 
ha<I heeii liggetl tin* previous night, 
and tlieie Inid my Inuiiage been de- 
])osit<‘d. Amongst dilier sulicies in 
my coiiimissaj iat, theie wsts a basket 
with balf-ii-ilozeii «>f ehampaigm*, liiid 
some jiofk, and a boilh^ brandy, 
that 1 had ])laced nmler Peter ^Aan- 
grov e*s can» to comlurt ns in llie vv il- 
diTitcss. W’e all lay hack in our 
chairs to wait for the lady of tin* 
liouse, hut neilluu* did she nor 
liiussas tlie name of ihc Innidniaiden 
who had been despalthed in search 
of her, sia*m inclined to make their 
appeal aiice. Don became impa- 

tient. 

“ Jubcj'fiJ ' — to another of the ser- 
vants — 1 nn and o’cmi c your nd'^lrest^ 
to come lu re immediaiely.*' Away 
she fievv% but neither did lids second 
])igeoii return. ^ j\liin* host now Uist 
ids U'inper entin ly, and splutteied 
out, as loud as he ctmld rt>ar, “ ->So//<o.v 
coniiendtil '(DndttCfiy btuiios ndo ’ 

and forthwith, as if in s]>ite, In* began 
to fork up Ids ftiod, until lie ii.ul 
nearly choked Idmsidf, Presently 
a short slailled scrcciui was In ard 
from the coimiing^-lmuse, then a low' 
suppressed laugh, then a loud shout, 
a }(»i]g ijpVoarioiis ])eal of laughter, 
and the tvvi> black servants came 
thundering acioss the wooden gang- 
way or drawbridge, llmt conneeted 
tin; room where we sat with the qui- 
liouse, driven onwards by their niis- 
Iress herself. Tiiey llevv acioss the 
end of the dining- room into the small 
balcony fronting ilie street, and be- 
gan witlioutceremony to shoutacross 
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the narrow street to ft Carmelite 
priest, who Avas in a gallery of the 
opposite jaionastery, ''that llieir mis- 
tress was possessetl'^ 

Presently in daiieed our landlady, 
in propria persondy jumping and 
sr.reaining and laughing, and Hiiap- 
])ing her fingers, and spinning round 
like ft Till Wish dervish, — “ n/Z/Yi el 
JandantjOy mira el fandango — 
trie haplaTy dt,ra me bnylar — See my 
fandango, see my fandango — let me 
dance — let me dance — ha, ha, ha !*’ 

“ Paiichita," screamed Don in 

extreme wrath, “ tu cs locoy you are 
'mad — sit down, por amor do ttius — 
spn^ dpf'ente — he <h‘C.ent.” 

She continued gambolling about, 
“ Joven sojfy y virgin — I am young 
and a virgin — y in Viejo diahlo (pte 
gueres tUy — and you, old devil, what 
do you want, eh V — l^nn virgin jtor 
dios sojj — 1 am young,” ami si*iz- 
ing a boiled fowl from tlie dish, she 
let fly at her riusbarurs head, but 
uiiased liiin fortunately, whereupon 
slie made a regular grab at him with 
her paw, but he slid under the table, 
in all liaste, roaring out, — “ Are 
Jfaria, gue es v,s,sn — mandn por el 
J*adre — Send for the prii'st, y irae 
nun pnereoy en dendc erhtir el rletuonioy 
i.ifindiiy nifutda — send for a pri<*Ht, 
and a })ig, into which the demon 
may be C/i-^t, — 'ifuid — ” “/M/v/ w//', 

dr.rti me hoffhir^' — c<»ritinued the old 
liaitie — tu no valpy lioho viejoy — - 
3 011 are of no use, you old block- 
iicad — you are. a forked radish, and 
not a man — let me catch you, lei me 
catch y mi,” and here she niadeasi»- 
cond attempt, and got hold of his 
gueupy by wbicb she furcibl}’^ dragged 
bitri from beneath the table, 'until 
fortunately the ribliori tiiat tied it 
slid of]' in her hand, and the little 
Sehor instantly ran baek to his bur- 
row, witli the speed of a rabbit, 
while his wife sung out, “ 7 m gaatas 
calzoneHy eh? jtara gnCy dnmelos dame^ 
foSy you las guitare?^^ and if she had 
caught the worthy man. 1 believe 
she would really have snakeu him 
^>iit of his garments, peeled him on 
the spot, and appropriated them to 
herself as her threat ran. ** I am a 
eatf a dog, and the devil — hoo — hoo 
— hoo — Jet me catch you, you miser- 
able wretch, you forked radish, and 
if I don't peel ofl’ your breeches, — 1 
shall wear them, 1 shall wear them, 
— jlvc Maria.'* Here she threw her- 


self into a chair, being completely 
blown ; but aftew a gasp or two, she 
started to her legs again, dancing 
and singing and snapping her fingers, 
as if she had held castanets hetweea 
them, “ Venga — veigm — deara me 
bay lit r — dankeoy dunkee la — dan- 
hee.y dankee la — mi guitar rn — mi gui- 
tarra — dankeCy ciankee la — ha, ha, 
lia !” — and away she triiudleii down 
stairs again, where she met the jn iest 
W'lio had been sent for, in tJie lowiu* 
liull, who happened to he a very 
handsome young man. Seeing the 
state she was in, and utterly uii- 
abh^ to ncf‘ount for it, lie bobbed, 
as slie threw herself on him, elu- 
ded her embraces, and then bolt- 
ed up stairs, followed l>y Mrs Poti- 
phar, alfull speed. — “ Padtey father,” 
cried she, “stop till I peel that fork- 
ed radish there, and I will give you 
Ills hreeclu's — DnnheVy danker. laP 

All this while, Don was srpieak- 

ing out from his lair, at. tiu* top of 
his pip ** — Padrcy juulrcy true *1 
paerroy x'vttgn t! purrrn — a /mr tl 
tlemtotio — evhor el detnohit) - — bi ing 
the pig, the pig, an*l cast out tlu^ 
*h»vil,” “ i'ontOy i'antn y bayh\ 
rajo PinhhtOy eon fa o yo te "m at ar- 
ras — Mring mv" guitar, dam***, daiu*<* 
and sing, you little old d*»\ il you, or 
ril rnuriler you,--danke.e, daukee la.” 

In fine, 1 was at icmgtii obliiiiul to 
lend a hand, and slu* was bodily laid 
liohl of, aii<l put to bt*d, wlu'io she 
soon fell into a sound sleej), ami 
next morning awoke in luu' sound 
senses, totally unconscious *>f all 
that had passc^d, excejiting tliat slie 
remombf‘r**<l having tak«'H a glr^ss 
of the ICnglishmairs small beer. 

Now llu‘. siM iet WHS out. 1 ’h<^ 
worthy woman, like most South 
Arneiican Spaniards, was distract- 
edly foml ai rervesa Idaoeay or small 
beer, and seeing tiui <Jiiamp:igiie 
boltli's with their wired corks fbeer 
requiring to be so seciircHl in hot 
climates) In my basket, she <‘oiild 
not resist making free with a Inittie, 
and, as 1 charitably concluded, small 
bf^er being a rarity in tliese coiintiics, 
she did not find out the diil'ereuce 
until it was made evident by iho 
issue; liiivvever, I Jiave it from au- 
ihorily, that she never afterwardfi 
ventured on niiy tiling weaker than 
brandy, and from that hour, utterly 
eschewed that most daugerws liquor, 
cermsa blanca. 
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The affairs of France, and the ten- 
dency ot political cliange arnon^ its 
iiihahitantH, can never he Hiifficiently 
made the subject of thought and diw- 
cussion in this country. Paris is the 
l^reat centre of Democracy : it is 
there, diirinir the last lialf century, 
that that tiirhulent spirit has biu ‘11 
eii£r(»ndered, \v)ki<du under the varying 
forms of Revolutionary i*r<ipagan- 
disin and military ainhition, has 
never ceased to agitate and distract 
tfie adjoining slaters ; and it is thence 
tliat thoatj terrihe columns have so 
long issued vvhicli have struck the 
iron, not cnily into the bodies, but 
tlie souls of men, and overiuriietl so- 
ciety as much by the seilucirnr prin- 
ciples they difftiaed, as the redoiilit- 
ahh«. blows which they struck. AH 
tin; n‘vo)utions and ail the calami- 
ties of JCurope since, the year ITS}), 
Ijuve emanated frotn that great f«mn- 
tain of demo(‘rati(* ambition ; and 
though cIos<m 1 for a time by the 
strong baud of Wellington, it bus 
again been opened by the infatuation 
of suk‘ce<*ding times, and like the 
gkuii(‘ in tin*. Ivasterii tale, which was 
imprisoncii hy the seal of Solomon, 
it is spr*»adiiig far atid wide, when 
the signet was removinl, and from 
amiilst the mi*<t with which it at fust 
ovcM'spread th«* i»ailh, tin* awful form 
ol* tin* giafit is again appearing to 
mankind. 

h'nghnid, long the h‘ader of luiro- 
]>ean «*i vilisarnm, ^ind the hrst-borii 
of modern freedom, has beiui con- 
tent to fall back into the secornl line, 
behind the lea<lers of Revoluti«>ii. 
'I'he liberty which had struck its 
root a tluMisnud ytuiis ago in tlie 
Snxoti s«>il — the institutions which 
)»ad stoml tin* test of cf*nturies of 
glory — ^the gein*ral protection which 
hsnl Overspread a northern land with 
i idles unknown to the regions of the 
sun, w'ere regarded with scorn hy 
the advocates of French equalit}'^ : 
ainl amidst the tears and the wrelcli- 
(»<liiess of France, new theories w'ere 
hroaehed, ns alluring in the outset to 
the imagination, as tliey are in the end 
ruinous to the hap])iness of tnan. Kng- 


land, however, was at first too strong 
for the spoiler ; her ancient bulwarks 
long rolled back the attack ; and it 
was not till infatuation had paralysed, 
and fat'lion had blinded their de- 
fkuiders, that a vulm*rable p«iint was 
discovered, and that the poison of 
French principles, issuing from the 
revolt of the Rarricades, so weaken- 
ed the ancient garrison, that the ve- 
nerable fabric was overturned. 

As it is from France, therefore; 
that all our danger has arisen, so it 
is in France that our remedy, if a 
remedy exists, is to he sought. The 
illusions of French democracy have 
blinded the and per\ erted th(% 

judgment of the Ji^nglish pecqde : 
and till experience has dcmoiistra- 
te<i the vanity and falsehoori of their 
princi[>les, no adeifuate antidote to 
tlie poison will be found. It i^^ hy 
beholding the fruit of democracy in 
the quarter where it lirst arose, and 
where its triumph has been most 
complete, — by si^eing those who tirsL 
inhait*d the poison, wasting away 
uiid(*r its iiitlueiu'e — by witnessing 
generations perishing ninh*r an ex- 
halation more deadly than that wbieh 
arisi's from tiu*. Fpas-tree, that the 
nations who have been seduced can 
alone be restored to their fnrnier 
lioaUh,and the most terrible calamity 
which ever has fallen on modern 
fhirope, be mitigated iu its iutUieiico 
on future times. 

After the hart!** of Waterloo and 
tlie capture of.Paris, we, in eommou 
with'all the worhl, W4*re d«*<’ei\ e«i as 
to the effects and the termination of 
the h'rench Revolution. W'e thought 
the drama was fiiiished, when tin* 
iirst act only was concluded : vv»* 
dattereii ourselves that regulated 
freedom was about tube established, 
tvlieii, in fact, the. c'.liaitis of ser\ itiide 
awaited a ^people wdio liad proved 
tbemsel vetk uii worthy of its bless- 
ings. 'file Whigs, in particular, took 
ad%*aiitage. of this general mistake to 
divest the Rev<ihitioii of its worst 
consetpiences. ami blind men as ut its 
ultimate effects. “'Hie Revolution,'* 
it WAS said, “ certainly ran at lirst 
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into groat excesses : but no man can 
doubt that its ultimate ottects were 
einiuently fuvounible to the cause of 
freedom. Compare Frauce now 
with n Jiat it was in 1789, and no he- 
sitation can exist as to the imineiise 
blessings it has conferred upon man- 
Iviad.” This language was universal, 
not only ariiom^ the Wliig, but tlie 
Liberal Parly, in tliis country ; and 
in this way all classes were blinded 
as to the ultimate tendency of that 
deplorable convulsion, it was coii- 
fildered as a storm, terrible ind%‘e<i, 
but salutary; and an insiiireetion of 
^the people, stained by a d<*gree of 
erinut unexampled in the history ot 
the world, held forth as the unavoid- 
able ebullition of popular passion, not 
only unattended by any permanent 
disaster, but prodin:ti\e, in die end, 
of the utmost beiudits to iheinsehes 
find their <*liildren. 

The unexampletl j)rosperi ty of 
Franco under trie Restoraiioii went 
far 40 render tins dtdusion more ge- 
neral and lasting. Travellers went 
from Kiiglaiid to b'lance, and they 
beheld a realm so pi <* >pi*rous that it 
was didicfdt to belitu e that tiu* se(»ds 
of evil vv<*re gerniinutiiig in ii'» ho-* 
soin4% Cities teeming with inliahl- 
tiiits, and resplendent with arcliitec- 
Liiral decoration — fields smiling wiili 
plenty, or waving with gold -vine- 
yards elolliing liie slopes — and sails 
whitening the ocean, gave the im- 
pression of the )iig!n*st degree of 
])uh]ic prospeiily, and elfectually 
concealed the poison which was 
lurking in the sys.t(Mii, and was des- 
tined to destroy tlnj very ehmiei^s 
of freedom in no distant agi*. f iance 
was free umler the Restoration/ She 
possessed a degree vi' liberty, and 
enjoyed a pro5-p(‘rity,*uiiknown since 
llie days of Clovis; and the Eng- 
lish, deceived by thestj biiliiant ap- 
pearances, fondly b^tiieviMi that an- 
other Stale had been admitted within 
the pale ot cousiitutioiial free-dmn — 
that<^he guilt of the ilevoluimn had 
been expiated by the d<‘hMic-tioii of 
its authors — and that, how bloody 
Hoever had been the coriitmmcemeiit 
of the drama, it iiad tei'minate<l in* 
the t happiness even of the guilty 
actors on tlie stage. 

But thte is not the sysU>tn of na- 
ture. The «uddeu ex.tluctioii of vice 
and triumph of virtue is ,the dream 
of tho poet, Ir the mo> 


ralist, but not tlio march of human 
events. Seed sown in the political, 
as the natural world, must yield its 
destined fruit; and it is nut by a single 
generation that the ultimate eifects, 
either of good or evil, of great p>ublic 
changes, are to be experience/ 
The moral government of uiunkiud, 
too often hid to the philosopher and 
the statesman, is familiar to the 
sant, wlio draws his principles from 
a higlier source. It was auiioiinc(‘(l 
three thonsand years ago on Mount 
Sinai, and we are witnessing a signal 
instance of its eternal application. 
‘‘ For I, the liord tliy Cod, am a jt‘a- 
lous God. and visit the sins <d' the 
fatlniis upon the children lAito tin; 
third and fourth generation of tlm.^e. 
that hate me; and shew mercy unto 
thousands of them that love me and 
keep n)y coinmandnionis.” h is 
undin' tills law of UHtnii; that Franco 
is now passing. The ciying 
lice of tin; Rr\ olntionists — tin* tor- 
rents of hlootl w hicli were sin d — 
the. iVarfui conllscalion of projnsiy 
whiidi was a<*conrpii.'hc(l~- the nni- 
viMMil irreligion v\ hich prevailed — 
are now beginning to woik fiut tlu ir 
inevitable eifects; and France, us tin* 
puuibiniient for the crimes sh<i com- 
mitted in tlie infancy of freedom, is 
di^stined to an old age of bon(hig(». 
Tile revolt olTlie Barricades, the sub- 
ject of such uuniea>uredexullatien to 
the Liberals all ov er tin; woild, iln* 
coiiiinencenn:nl. of another act in 
drama of the 'Re volution — of seivi- 
tiult; without the alloy <d’gloiy, ami 
tyranny unmitigattnl by a ray ofhop •. 

The gre at chang -s iiitradiicni !.» v 
llie Nalifinal As^^e!lddy were, tin* <ie. 
Btvuction ol'lhfi Nobility, and tJie Uiin 
of the (Jhuri’h. I’hese are ilu; im ;.- 
sures vvldc'h excited the transports of 
the Revolutionists ihioiighuul the 
globe; and these are. the changi's 
which have rendered liberty im,.i.u'- 
licable in France, and have flm^oo d 
that guilty country to the chains ami 
ignominy of the J^>yzaiilim» eriipirt*. 

“The passion of J*Vance,” sa v s 
Napoleon, “ being more for eipjsdi'ry 
than liberty,- mid the priiicijile of the 
Ilevolution being founded on tiie 
equality of all classes, iJiere was, 
ftfter its terrniimtion, an absolii/e 
want of aristocracy. If a Republic 
was diflieult to constitute on any 
solid basis without an aristocracy, 
the difficulty was far greater for a 
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Monarchy. To make a constitution their accession to the great revolt of 
ill a country, while it is destitute of June, 1832, mourn and pine in for- 
any species of aristocracy, is to at- gotten solitude, doomed to perpetual 
tempt to^ navigate on a single el< 5 - imprisonment amidst the silence of 
nieut. The French Revolution has the ocean ; while the remnant of 
undei taken the solution of a problem their party at Paris, crushed by the 
as insoluble as that of directing tlie Ib jetorian guards of tlie military 
course of balloons.” *' “ A Mo- despot, seek, in the excesses of sen- 

iiarchy,” says Lord Hacon, “where sual ])leasnre,t!ie moans of forgetting 
there is no nobility at all, is vvtr a tlie thraldom and servitude of their 
pure and absolute tyranny ; for nobi- country. 

iity attempers sovereignty, and draws The in eligion of the people since 
the eyes of the people somewhat the Uevoliition, the direct coiise- 


aside from the line royal.” •]' In tlie 
profound observations of tlies<‘ great 
men is to be found the key to tlie 
present state of France, and tlie ex- 
])Uination of the fact that, since the 
revolt of the barricades, its iribabi- 
tants have been subj<*cted to different 
B])cci(‘s of servitude, but ne\er en- 
joyed one hour of trei‘doin. They 
iiave groaned filtcrnatidy uiid(u* the 
despotism of the Parisian ]>opulace 
and of Marshal Soult\s soldiers — of 
tlie heroes of the Barricades, and the 
.Piietorian guards, who consigned 
these licroes to dungeons ; Imt never 
tasted that fre<‘do)ii which \\'vy en- 
joy <»d uiidt'r ihe sway of t!n Restu- 
iMtion. 

The addition the bunlims of 
France sinct* tlie tlirio glorious days 
lr»‘^ 1 ecu prodigious. 'I'ln* nalional 
expcndiluri* Iras be(*ii rjiised from 
L. U),<u)<),ond to al/ose, L (iO,nOt>,coo 
a-yeiir, and t1i army rr<nn 
to more than - U>,uoo sohlic’ s : anti 
■what lias I'^raiice gained in (‘xcb.inge 
for these, enormous impositions ? A 
military government, whicii derides 
tli<* priiu*iplcs <d’ freedom whicli 
it invoked to obtain its elevation — 
wbii li prosecutes the jire&'S with un- 
relenting rigour — whicli carrn*s ar- 
rest and iinprihonmmit, with Bcveriiy 
unexampled sin(‘e the Reign of Ter- 
ror, into tin* bosom of families— 
wliich imprisoned, in June, ISdJ, 
loOd riti/(?ns — and lias recently 
ereeti'd the gloomy fortress of St 
Michel in the midst of the sea, with 
its dungeons and oubliettes, framed 
by the jealousy of Louis Xf., into a 
Bastile, capable of containing a 
hundred times as many State prison- 
ers as Ihni which fell on the Utli 
July, 178 >, I'liere the heroes of the 
Barricades, stigmatized a» rebels for 


queinui of the long cessation of public 
worship during its continuance, and 
the confisefitioii of the property of ^ 
tin* Church by its ardent enthusiasts, 
is the second great feature of mo- 
dern Prance, and it too is utterly in- 
consisterit with any thing like public 
freedom. Who ever bfctird ot a na- 
tion of atheists or deists liaviug any 
liberty ? or who ever heard of fre;e- 
dom existing among a people of 
wlioni the iidliieutiMl classes were 
of an intidel cliaracter ? But the 
Frencli are now essentially an iire- 
liirious people, and if there is any 
one ]»ropositi<»: ' ‘ure certain in po- 
litico than anotlier, it is that such a 
disposition is not only inconsistent 
with liberty, but is the first stej^ to 
despot'sin. h'or what is it that sti- 
jiiiiiates and upholds the spirit of 
fn*eiloin, but a M*iise of public duty, 
and a h*eliiig of moral obligation 
wide !i leads men to sacrifice their 
separate interests and private grati- 
lications on the altar ot their coun- 
try V Iniidcliiy and corruption dry 
up the fountains of this elevated feel- 
ing by leading to noibing but a con- 
tinu»*d regard to the enjoyments and 
tin* Luxuries r)f present existence. 
Men who do not belit*ve in fiitiiriiy, 
or who yield to«it only a cold and 
unwilliiiiT assi'iit, which has no prac- 
tical imluence on tlieir character, 
never liave been and never willbe, ca- 
jiable of the sustainetl efforts wldcJi 
the establishment of freedom re- 
quires. It can be pi odueed only by 
the elevated and spiritual feeling 
whicli leads them to sacrifice the 
])resent to the future, whereas the 
wliole tendency of infidel profligac}' 
is to sacrifice the future to tlie pre- 
sent. This single point is decisive ; 
whenever this corner lias been turu- 
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ed by a nation, its subsequent his- 
tory is a rflpicl descent to servitude 
and degradation. Liberty has often 
arisen from the enthusiasm of the 
fanatic, but never from tlie selfish- 
ness of the iniidcl : Tyranny has had 
many supporters, but none so eifee- 
tual as the destroyers of national 
faith. Constitutional freedom be- 
came hopeless in France from the 
moment that the properly of the 
Church wascontiscatedjand its mem- 
bers were exiled and scattered by a 
presumptuous and faithless genera- 
tion. 

The forms of a free monarchy were 
given to France at the Restoration, 
and the deluded world thought they 
were fitted to receive it, and antici- 
pated a succession of ages of liberty 
and glory to the people under the 
shadow of the fabric cemented by 
the blood and the tears of the Re- 
volution. What prevented freedom 
from taking rmtV What overturned 
a constitution apparently as firm 
a?id stable as that of England ? What 
but the natural fruits of the injustice 
and violence of the Revolution — the 
vehement desires excited by un- 
bridled passion — the. extravagant 
expectations awakened by reckless 
innovation — the fatal ascendency 
given to plebeian ambition ? I'he 
Constituent Assembly knocked 
away the scaH'oldiiig by which alone 
freedom can be erected in an old 
State, when they annihilated the 
Chiircli, destined to coerce the pas- 
sions, and the Nobility, fitted to mo- 
derate the ambition of the people. 
What counterpoise can exist, after 
their destruction, to the frenzy of 
the people in one age, the. tyranny 
of ttie soldiery in a second, or the 
corrupted enjoyments of a Couit in 
a third ? Where will you find, among 
thirtjr niiHiuris of men, the greater 
part of whom are of iMpial fortune 
and consideration, the elements of 
resistance to four hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, or the means f»f with- 
standing the seduction dP* a Govern- 
ment, having at its disposal a re- 
venue of sixty millions sterling a- 
year ? How can you long expect to 
iiyd, among a youth ardent in the 
pursuit of pleasure, insatiable in the 
desire for gratification, corrupted 
and irreligious in its principles, the 
cncfuring ibrtitude and high resolve 
Which can maintain for centuries a 


contest, not only'with the power, but 
the enjoyments at the disposal of 
Government ; and resist alike the 
storms of adverse, and the seduc- 
tions of prosperous fortune ? As well 
might you expect to find military 
courage among the Sybarites, ener- 
vated by tlie luxuries of Naples, or 
public virtue among the Pachalics 
of Oriental despotism. 

The swords of Alexander and 
Wellington were thrown into the 
balance in 1815, and for fifteen years 
they preserved the equilibrium. 
The recollection of the C'ossacks 
and the Prussians, of the M<»8COW 
retreat, and the disaster of Leipsic, 
of the rout of Vitloria, and the car- 
nage of Waterloo, long restrained 
the ardour, and subdued the passitius 
of the Parisian populace. I'he moral 
impression produced by these great 
events, supplied for a time the want 
of a third estate in the realm, and 
concealed the truth, now tiainfully 
apparent, that by having destroyed 
the aristocracy and tlie church, the 
political and religious weights in the 
riiacliiiie, the. balance, of its parts 
Las been rendered impossilde, and 
noihing h'ft but the intemperance 
of the populace, and the despotism 
of the throne, in fierce and unequal 
liostility. In such a contest, in an 
old Stale, it is not difiiciilt to per- 
ceive which party will ultimately 
prove vi('toiious. During ilu^ first 
hurst «>f popular feu vour, the popu- 
lace may overt urn I'very speeics of 
established authority, but all insti- 
tutions founded on [)assion, are ne- 
cessarily epheiyerul in their dura- 
tion. Aftiu* tlie consequenees of de- 
mocratic fervour Lave developed 
themselves, and pulilic sufleiing 
lias tamed the passions of the people, 
the transit* on is neeessary and im- 
mediate to absolute desptitisin, and 
ill its degradation the national his- 
tory finally closes. The French Re- 
volution has left only to the people 
of that country the alternative of 
American equality or Asiatic servi- 
tude ; it is not difficult to see In 
which the history of an old, corrupt, 
and irreligious people must finnily 
terminate. 

These considerntioiis are naturally 
suggested by the astonishing ehange 
whicii has taken place in the public 
mind in Paris, and over all Prance, 
since the great triumph of llevolu- 
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tionary principles by tlie revolt of 
the Barricades. This change is so 
great and so bewildering, that it al- 
most induces the belief that we have 
passed at once into a difiererit age of 
the world ; from the fervour of Grac- 
chus, to the corruption and profli- 
gacy of the Byzantine empire. The 
lepublican transports/ the dreams of 
liberty, the fervour of democracy, 
have now as completely passed off 
as if a century had rolled away since 
the triumph of the Barricades; and 
in the bitter siiffeiing which has fol- 
lowed that event, have been washetl 
away, as by the waters of Lethe, all 
recollectioiisof the public, enthusiastn 
by which it was occasioned. The 
French people, ever prone, from the 
Jivelinf*ss and fickleness of their dis- 
position, to extraordinary and unfore- 
seen changes, have, in these latter 
days, fairly outstripped theiiiNelves 
ill volatility of character. Demo- 
cracy, the principles of the Barri- 
cades, are already at as low a dis- 
count among them as ever they were 
in the days of Impi^rial llome; and 
the immuring the In'roes of July in 
tlie dungeons of St .Mi<*hel, ewites as 
little attention as if the Basiile had 
never been storim'd amidst tin* trans- 
])orts of France, or tJie cloister of 
St IMary iie>er been carried, a j^ear 
ago, by as gieat a for<'(» as combated 
Russia and Austria on the fiehl of 
Ausierlitz.^’ Kveii the forms tif a 
CMuistitiitioiial monarchy se<*m to be 
fast sinking into tiblivion ; the de- 
bates in the C'haiiiber of Di'pulies 
excite hardly any attention ; almost 
€M«.*ry thing there passes unanimous- 
ly ; and the authoiiiy of Government 
is almost as irresistible as it was in 
the days of Napoleon or Louis XIV. 

Gf all the works which give an ac- 
count of the prt'smit state of society 
and public feeling in France since 
the re\olt of the Ibirricades, there is 
none iimre valuable than the essay 
now before us. General Donnadieii 
was one of the many French mini who 
Were thrown into the career of arms 
by the convulsion of ITJKt, and lie 
served with distinction in tlie Re- 

S ublican armies till the accession of 
apoleon in 1709. He was highly 
esteemed by tliat great coniiiiaiider, 
but on account of the independence 


of bis principles, find the unbending 
iirmucss of his character, lie was not 
so much employed as he otherwise 
would have been by the Imperial 
Government. On the restoration of 
the Bourbons, he became a warm 
supporter of the Constitutional Mo- 
naichy, as afl'ording the only chance 
€>f freedom to Fiance which j'et 
remained ; and he olten raised liia 
warning voice in vain in the Chamber 
of Deputies, to point out the danger 
of ilie course which infatuated ad- 
visers lecommeiided to that noide 
and beneficent, but unhappy tanidy. 
He has iiow[)rocIaimed toall Furope, 
in tlie able and interesting woik un- • 
dm* review, the iiie\ itable tendency 
of the riieasur(‘s which tlie insane ad- 
vocates of Ri^v oliitioii are daily pur- 
suing on hoiii sides f)l the Channel ; 
and faithiul to the piiiiciples of free- 
dom ill the close, as the opening of 
life, denounces the t uiiduct of the 
tyranny which has h^ieii elevated ou 
the slmuldc i s of the democracy, as 
feailessly as he opposed that whith 
was (headed frcjiii the bayonets of 
the Kmop(‘fm Power^ in the outset 
of tb(‘ Ue\ oliition. 

Of the consequenc4's of tin* destruc- 
tion of the aristocra<‘y, that great 
and irremediable woi k of the Na- 
tional As‘-embly, our author gives the 
following ac(*()unt: how ajiplicahle, 
alas! to the con esponding insanity 
which now pervades the public mind 
ill ibis connti y ! 

“ (iod toibid that I sliould accuse 
the Cunstuueni Assembly: many vir- 
tues, and the most geiu'rous senti- 
ments, existed in its bosom; but its 
Mluaiion was beyond iis strengdi. 
I'lie ruling feelhig among its mem- 
bers was admiration for llu* Fnglish 
Ckmsiittitioii ; that liad long been a fa- 
shionable mania, like all those? which 
pi evail in our countr}^ in ilu* m»st se- 
rious,as the most liivial aflaiis. F.very 
one forgot that we were not English ; 
that we were not situated in an isle 
detacheti from the Cuiilinental Stales; 
that w(? \v#i,V neither an indust rioua 
nor a inerciiiilile St.4te ; that oui cha- 
racter, our nec«‘ssilies, our afl’eciions, 
all conspired to bind us peculiaily to 
the soil ; finally, that on that soil an 
nristoernry no hmg(‘r existed. In nie 

delirium of popular enthusiasm, ever}' 
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one forfifot that it was the /nos/ perilous 
of nil tiiinf/s to destrop the little of the 
nolnlitp which yet remained ; since the 
slightest attention to the situation of 
our neij^hhours must liavc? been suf- 
iiricMit to convince us tliat the whole 
scaftbltlinij; of their political system 
reposed on the power of the aristo- 
cracy; that tlnur Government was es- 
sentially aristocratic, and tempered 
only by tlie popular voice ; whereas 
Praric(\ heinp' destitute of that element, 
could not fail to fall, into the jaws of 
extreme deinocniey, and from it into 
all the chaiiffes, more or less tcuTible, 
which lead to absolute dc^spotism. 
Tills is just u'iiat lias oc<aii*re(I. I’iie 
vessel of the State, launched into the 
midst of the tempest, has been the 
sport of the winds until the day 
when it f(*ll into the guidance of a 
powerful hand, which offered it tlie 
shelter which was so much rec(uire<i. 
But that shelter, too, was of slmrt 
duration ; issuing’ from the midst of 
the tem[)est, by the tempest it was 
d^troyed. An inconceivable fata- 
lity prompted that extraordinary 
man — who |)ossess(‘d within himself 
power and genius enouL>h to recon- 
struct th<i shreds of society, found 
new iIitelv^ts, and rest<jre our affec- 
tions to the monarchical (Govern- 
ment — to engage in peiilotis and 
boundless enterprises, and bise in a 
few hours iln? fiuits of fourteen 
3'ears of gloiy, which might have 
been sjiread over foiirtemi <Muitniies 
in the ordinary cotirse of human 
events.” — P. ;jo. 

The justice of the first part of this 
paragraph (‘annot be questioned ; 
and it would be well if <mr hot- 
headed democrats, who clamgtir for 
the extinction or <legra<lation of the 
House of Peers, would re,coll<*ct the 
ages of servituiJe which must follow 
Buch jti change on the elements of 
Knglish freedom. But in ascribing 
the career of Napoleon to fatality, 
or infatuation, Gejieral Donnadieu 
shews that he is not aware of the 
unavoidable tendency of I'e volution- 
ary passion. That terrible conqueror 
was a scourge to the surrounding 
nations, more from necessity, and the 
principles on which iiis throne was 
frAinded, than either ambition oi* fa- 
naticism. His power was founded 
on passion, on revolutionary ardour, 
changed into the thirst for military 
, not cooled down to the occu- 


pations or interests of ordinary life. 
He knew well that he must constant- 
ly advance; that the instant he stop- 
ped, he would begin to fall ; and that 
without a constant dazzling of the 
eye of the people by military success. 
Ids throne would shake to its foun- 
dation. The military career, there- 
fore, and iinheanl of reverses of Na- 
poleon, were the consecpieiices and 
the punishment of tlie revolutionary 
passions of Franco ; but they are 
neither its oidy coiisecpieiice, nor do 
they embrace its fmtd retribution. 
Ages of servitude, the degradation 
and suffering of th(‘ Byzantine bnn- 
])iie, will, ill a eoursi* of ages, de- 
vtdope the effects and exhaust the 
punishment of the coiieentrated 
guilt of those days of blood. Mar- 
shal St ('yr’s ^iews of the impelling 
force which drove Napoleon into the 
career of coinpH^st, are both more 
sound and more philosophical. — 
” His power, both within and with- 
out,” says he, “ was entindy foun<led 
on the <*clat of his \ictories, and llie 
j)r<»stige of Ids di*stiny. When he 
comniittiMl Jdmself without reserve* 
to his fortune, In* iinposi'd ny>oii him- 
self tlie necessity of following it 
wherev(»r it would go. I'nheard-oi* 
success had erowned enterprises, the 
temerity of whiidi was continually 
iiicrt'asing ; hut tlnmce arose the 
necessity of awakening without in- 
termission, by fresh vietorif*s, the 
feidiiig of admiration and terror with 
wliieh hniidpe Avas struck. I'lie 
more colossal Jiis power hecann*, the 
more did his projects ie([uire to l»e 
liulmuiided, in oid<‘r that he might 
preser\e the saim* sway over the 
minds of tin*, vulgar. Atliiiiratioii, 
enthusiasm, all those Keen emotions 
of wliieli jS'apoJi'on knew'^ so wc‘ll 
the in ill enci* on tin; massi's of man- 
kind, are not durable in their nature ; 
they must be incessantly fed wilb 
fresh fuel, and for that end the sli- 
niiilantH applied must b<‘, daily more 
eiiergi*tic. In a word, the extraordi- 
nary has no limits; ainl from the 
moment that the chaiacter of Napo- 
leon, and tin; nature of bis throne, 
bad tbrown birn into that career, In^ 
bad no alt<‘rnative but to follow it 
out to tin* iJtt(*niiosr, His powerful 
mind clearly ]>eiceived this ])ritjci- 
ple, and thence it was that be so 
often did wiiat was evil, knowing all 
the lime, better than any one else, 
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that it was evil, overruled by a power 
from which he found it irnpoHsihle to 
CHcapp. The rapid njovemeiit ivliieh 
he l»ad imprinted on the aftairs of 
l‘iUropt», was not of a kind to remain 
stationary ; a siii‘'le i‘etro^ra<le step, 
one pause in tlie carfier of conc|ueNt, 
would have been the signal of liis 
ialJ. It the smallest attempt which 
the surrounding nations made to 
shake oif their chaitis had not been 
oil the instant and severely re[>ress- 
<id — -if one head in Europe could 
with impunity conceive, jiiojects of 
ambition, ail was lost, h'ar, there- 
fore, from <:onc<»ivin<*- it to be a just 
subject of reproach to Aapoleoii, 
that h<‘ undertook an enterprise so 
uii^antic as the* (*xpedition to Russia, 
I tliink he is rather to be pitied for 
havini^ lieen draLrired into it by the 
necevrsities of his situation ; and this 
fmni^h(*s the triu* answer to those 
who would ascribe to hazard, or the. 
rii^oui* of the **l<Mii4*nrs, or an exc(*ss 
of tein<*iiry, what was in tiutli the 
necessary result ol tin* f:ils 4 * pr)sitit>ij 
ill wlnb'li hVaiice had so lon:^ been 
placed.” 

(ii‘iieral Donnadicii justly traces 
tlie decline ol tlit* f iovci nincat of the 
IhiurboiiM, after tli«‘ Restoration, to 
the inevitable idlVet of tin* ebasin 
1 ‘It in the frame of society in iMama*. 
by lb** desl nuM,iou of llu- (Mnireb and 
the Aristocracy. — “ 'Fbat I Restora- 
tion,” says In*, “ which should have 
been to France ii new creation of 
nr<d»ity, piety, and e\cry reliirious 
;nnl civil virtue, lias provcil nothing 
biitaseiies of the most dt'plorable 
deceptions. 'I'hc* suc 4 *c>si \ e adini- 
nistratious who liavoi* hi*cn ]>laced at 
tln^ helm, bavt* oc 4 *u]>it*d tliemsi'lves 
with tliemsel vi*s, ilicir families, their 
friends : every oin* has sought to 
make the most of his brief tenure, of 
oiVK i* ; ev<*ry one has burrowed in 
the colfers of the* State*, and the 
na.tion has been left to shift for itself, 
'dnch has been l)orr%>weil ; and much 
lilts hei*n sjient ; this enormous ex- 
p iuliture cre*ated a temporary pros- 
]>‘Tity, which might well be mistakt*n 
b»r a real mu*, so hrilliaut were the 
colours ill which it was arrayed. 
\\e lived iirtf*eti 3 'ears in d(*lusi\e 
confidence, oiily^ to be uiule(*civc<l 
by a universal national and political 
o\ erthrow. 


How indeed could it be other- 
wise ? If the monarchical fabric in 
France, so strongly based in the af- 
fections and habits of the people, 
could not withstand the democratic 
fury of I 78J>, iiow was it to be ex- 
pected that a reconstriiCtioTi of iJie 
same edifice, witlioiit any of tlie ele- 
inentH of solidity', could possibly 
liHve any duration ? Tliey’ thought 
they liad made au Upper Chamber 
Avheii tlie}'^ had joined a few courtiers 
to the Seniite of Napoleon ; that tliey 
had recoristructi'd the Aiistorvacy 
when they had made Peers of tlie 
favourites of every succi!ssive ad- 
ministration without either fortune, , 
influence, or celebrity in the country. 
They belii'ved — no, they believed 
notliiiig, but trur>tcd every thing to 
the (biiijiter of Aceidt‘nts, and lived 
from day to da}'. I'he. utmost eiVort 
of genius, during tliese tifteeii years, 
was to fiiiti a teinporai v' experlient 
for every' new incident; an expe- 
dient which in ger«*ral coiiMiiued 
capitals and resources, and devoured 
the. resources of moral it}' and polTli- 
cal wisdom as well as private for- 
tune.” — P. -to, 

^J'iie vveiik and vacillating meti- 
surc.^oftln* R«‘sloration are not siir- 
]>ri*'ing; tin* liisfory of the .Ministries 
of (beat Thitfiiii during the same 
]M*riou, vven^ clnivacterisod by the 
same feature*'. In both countries 
there w as a dereliction i>f //rn/ci/t/e/ 
a Mibstitiilion of the suggc*stioiis of 
4 *xpedii‘iice for the ilietates 4 >f duty; 
a uii''t*riible siicci's'^ien i>f expedients 
in finance, b*gisbii‘nm, and policy, for 
the sti'aiUa-t residulioii and high 
rc'solv e ol former limes. The policy 
of both priuluccd their natural re- 
sults ; in the one, the Revolniion of 
IS;U), ill ilie other, tliat of 1 S; 1 *J. But 
there was this Vsseiitial difference 
l)etW4*eii the two countries, that the 
weak and vacillating policy of France 
was the necessary result of the de- 
struction of the influential classes 
during the Revolution, and tlie over- 
throw of all n*ligious establishments 
and ])rinT*fp]es, by its devastation ; 
that of Falkland was the voluntary 
degradation of successive Admini- 
strations, from the <h*sire to gain the 
a|X|>lause, or disarm tin* hostility, ot 
ail unprincipled and ambitious demor 
cratic faction. History will portray 


• Sl Cy r*R Hist. Alil. iii. 3. 4. 
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in vftry different colours the compa- 
rative culpability of the public men 
by whom the two catastrophes were 
induced upon the world. 

There is one truly admirable point 
in General Donnadieu’s writings, 
and that is the firm and uncompro- 
mising manner in which he uniform- 
ly asserts for religion and morality 
the first place in the causes of the 
pros])erity of nations. It is refresh- 
ing to hear such principles main- 
tained in the country of Diderot and 
Voltaire, and amidst the sneers of an 
infidel age, by a gallant soldier ; and 
if they were general among liis coun- 
trymen, tl)e days nf prosperity and 
glory might possibly not In; alto- 
gether lost to France. Of the dread- 
ful effects of the irreligion of Franct;, 
he gives the following sti iking and 
admirable account, written at the 
time when the cholera was making 
such ravages in the French capital : — • 
It is in the religious virtues, in 
the morality of tlie Gospel, in the 
piiictice of the gentle <‘harities which 
It prescribes to men, in the sublime 
maxims of mutual assistance whicli 
it proclaims, that the true and only 
foundation of the liappiness of na- 
tions is to be fouiul. It is at this 
moment, in the midst ot the terrible 
scourge which spreads death tliroutch 
every rank, lliat the absence of that 
foniidatiou is most crmdiy felt. 
What a new and extraordinary speo 
ta<*le do we exhibit in the world ! 
Who c<»uld helitjve that, in the midst 
of that terribl*; c.alamity, when every 
pe<»ple are frozen with terror, the 
Government does not venture to 
address a prayer to Heaven to miti- 
Cate the distress? 'I'Ih; Angel of 
Death is less terrible in their eyes, 
than the shafts <jf inhdel ridicule. 
What is chiefly worthy of observa- 
tion, and must inspire the most se- 
rious relleclions on the spirit and 
manners of the age, is to behold the 
few persons whom the scourge has 
not reached, dancing and singing 
beside the dying, in the ipi^dst ol the 
rolling of the cars who ^.onvey the 
dead to thei*- long homes, lleligiori 
no longer exists in France ; its tem- 
ples are closed. The Government 
veiftures to do nothing. The soul 
Is a wanting, which could alone 
prompt to great enterprises. Found- 
ed in a moment of public delirium, 
having obviously failed in its desti- 


nation, forced to submit to the law 
rather than form it, all it can effect 
is to drag cm a contemptible exist- 
ence from day to day, prolonged only 
because, in the general disorganiza- 
tion, the elements of a more stable 
Administration do not exist,”-— 
P. fiO. 

Of the tendency of the existing 
state of public opinion, and the utter 
impossibility of freecloni emerging 
from thf» chaos to which society is 
now reduced in France, our author 
gives us the following striking ac- 
count 

“ France, it is said, wishes a de- 
mocracy; that is the tendency of the 
public mind at this epoch. But how 
can a democracy subsist without 
simple manners and austere virtues ? 
To attcMiipt it in an old State, 
is to ]»lunge into anarchy, and from 
it into absolute despotism. Demo- 
cracy can exist only with simple 
niatiners ; an ecpialiiy in fortunes, as 
well as conditions; and how can 
suc-h manners subsist in an ohl State, 
far advanced in the career of luxury, 
deeply plunged in the excesses of 
corruption? Simplicity of manners, 
equality of fortum;s, are liigh-sound- 
ing names; hut with them, we must 
bid ailieii to the luxuries, the fine 
arts, the manufactures, the work- 
shops, which now minister to the 
pleasuresof existence, ami alone give 
lift; and animation to the itnmetise ci- 
ties which overspread our eomitry. 
To riifjke room for nu*h a change, 
wc; must uproot otir old population, 
ami introdiice in its steati one which 
is new; we must n'cominence so- 
ciety, abandon die drawing-rooms, 
the theatres, the opera, to renew the 
toils of rural life, and the enjoyments 
of patriarchal existence. Is this prac- 
ticable V livery one will answer 
it is not. As impossible is it to re- 
comdle with commerce, the arts, and 
manufactures, and the state of so- 
ciety C(»iis(»qiient upon their ])ros- 
perity, and the inequality of fortunes, 
the passions, or the privileges of 
democratic freedom. 

What have we done since the last 
Revolution, after all the cries which 
were raised against the abuses and 
corruption of ilie Restoration? Wo 
have follow4*d its example; gamb- 
ling houses, lotteries, taxes on pros- 
titution, all exist on the same scale 
to gain money. What do I say ? — 
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on tho samo scale ! — they have 
doubled^ tripled, quadrupled on that 
syatem. This ini^ht be expected ; 
the attraction increases in an accele- 
rated ratio as it a))proaches its term. 
And the men who have fallen into 
this abyss of coiTiiptiori,are the very 
men who, for fifteen years, liave 
been invoking the thunders of 
Heaven upon the heads of those 
who were pursuing a similar system. 

It is the men who have given the 
formal lie to all their former profes- 
sions, who now pursue a system of ' 
selljshiiess in the fact? of an indig- 
nant people, who live for themselves 
alone, come what will to their coun- 
try. Places, employmeiitH for families 
and friends ; to overrule the law, by 
corrupting its admiiiistratoi s; tosui)- 
jiijjate the nation, by subjecting it to 
the yoke of necessity ; this is the con- 
seipience, and the only consequence 
wliicli lias resulted fr4im the rapi<l 
moon march of the grav itatioii of <le- 
mocracy. We pretend to bring 
liberty to otluM’s : l(‘t us commence 
by exhibitiiur fair fruits from it among 
ourselves: If we can lay our hands 
on our hearts ancl assert, that it is 
on the path of prosperity that we 
liave ent*‘re(l, we may be warranted 
in S4*eking t<i exteml our principb*s ; 
but if, instead of that, 4*\(*ry man in 
Praii4*4‘ kimws that gem*ral misiuy, 
ami 4»very ]>ul)!ic and privatt* cala- 
mity, the annihilati4in 4)f all the 
f4)uiilains of ri4*h4*s an4l repi>«>4» — the 
destriii*ti4»u of national glory, ami 
the degradation of nati4)nal 4 harac- 
ter hMV4* resulted fr4)ni the tiiumph 
of 4leinocra4*y, with what counte- 
namre can W4« prop4)se our institu- 
tions for the imitaiion of our neigh- 
bours ? The statesmen in other 
C4>untries have done an essential 
8er\ice to biimnnity, by preventing 
the overflow of lln»se devastating 
principles. Tor elsewhere*, as well 
as at Paris, the masses of men are 
eager for ebange, and ever imagine 
that a Revolution will bett4‘r their 
circumstanees, when in triilli it is 
aggravating all the evils of their con- 

diti4>n. 

What principally strikes the im- 
partial observer ofsiiciety in France, 
is the degradatmti of cliarncier which 
has invaded every public function- 
ary. Moue}-, money must be lia<l 
at all hazards ; that is the sole object 
of idolatry— the sole polar star of 


ambition — the sole resource of Go* 
veriiment. Under that ignoble em- 
pire every thing is degraded — every 
noble sentiment is extinguished;— 
not a gemerous feeling has a chance 
of surviving. Immorality rules the 
legislature — shame is unknown — the 
political bodies with a lavish hand 
scatter the wealth which is to cor- 
rupt mankind, and with the men 
whom imjiiey has corrupted, fresh 
treasures will he obtained. This is 
the p4>iso[i which creates everything; 
'alike the. hand which C4>rrupts, and 
that which rt‘cc‘ives the wages of in- 
famy.**— P. 87 - 89 . 

In contrasting this woeful state 
of degradatitiii with the condition of ' 
England, General Donnadieu justly 
ascribes t4> the balance 4)f the three 
estates, which resulted fiMim her long 
and resolute struggle for freedom, 
till* um^xampled gbiry and prospe- 
rity 4)f its latter annals : Now, alas I 
ht^come an object of history, and of 
fond and unavailing a*egret to every 
lover of his country. 

“ Since the chise 4>f the 17th efo- 
tury, ivurope, as it grew in succes- 
sive ag4*s nitire enlighteiiiul, has 
n4»V43r <‘eas(»d to regaiul with a sort 
of siipiM'stirious admiration, that 
j)H4q)l4*, wh4>, iiian isle of the Atlantic, 
hav4* suhjet tiul t4> thc»ir sway all the 
faiij'st p4>rtions of the earth. A 
humlre4i miirnms of subjects in In- 
dia, the most imp4>rtanti.'^lands which 
en4.*irr)e the ghihi^, the points which 
give the command of the sc?as, the 
4i<‘p(iis of C4nnin4»rc4^ over tin*, whole 
eai ih, f4jrm p.iri of tin* mighty clo- 
miiiion. K4)me in its best days pre- 
S4»iite4l notliiiig so astonishing as the 
gigantic power of that nation. It is 
m»t surprising that this spectacle 
should have (i:iz7b*d every imaglna- 
ti<ni, and imluc(?4l the general belief 
that there was S4>metliing in its poli- 
tieal 4)rganizalion to wbieh'its ex- 
traordinary prosperity was to be as- 
cribed. Thispowerfiil feeling, joined 
to the desire for independence which 
is so natural to men, have produced 
tin*, universal passion for imitating 
the institutions of that country, which 
have piaidiicetlsuch fatal effects on tin? 
prospmity of (^unlinental Eur4>p4'. 
The French never perceived wl^at is 
ii4>w painfully apparent, that in the 
vvdiole <*ourse of llie struggles wliieli 
f 4 >r 80 many centuries luive torn the 
intestines of England, it was by the 
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aid of the aristocracy that the nation 
einerg^ed victorhitis — that all its insti- 
tutions were erected or iiiudelled on 
tliat base — ainl that, even after its 
jrivatest crisis, that body was still the 
riiliiii^ power in the State. Whereas 
ill France, Italy, and Spain, wliere 
that hereditary nobility is in a great 
iiieasure awaiiting, the civil wars 
and caiastropjies through whicli you 
must pass to make the transition 
iVoiii one sucial organization to an- 
other, instead of producing the elVeets 
wliieli have la'sulted in that country, 
can lead to no other n'siilt but mis- 
fortunes without end, and that anar- 
chy which, through bloody calas- 
‘troplies, Ii-.ids iiu-vitabl to despotic 
power.*'— P. 

This is the true secret of the pros- 
perity of England. We have emer- 
geal iiusliaken through tlie gn^at 
llebellioii and ll ‘V'4»lution tif lhS8, 
beciiuse tni both thes<‘ occasions llie 
weight of the iirislocraey was pre- 
servcMl. In the <dvil wars of (diaries 
J., the great body of tln‘ landt-d }uo- 
]»ri«tors wen' arrayed on th(' side of 
the (yrown ; but no confiscation 4ir 
transfer oi’ ])ow< r follovvi'd the li i- 
um[)li of the Pai li.iUH'iit ; and so far 
was ( b'oin W4'l! lVo«n miiking anygre.it 
<‘]iange in the pulitiv'dl lEinclfHe to 
establihli Jii-, own powiu*, th.it he 
could never M'lJture through bis 
whole reign to k(*<*{i a Parliament 
a seudiled nnire tban a few W4*eks, 
so .strongly did r)je cui ri iit 4)f leeling 
in the <;b*ctor*< run against his usurp- 
;’,ti4m. The Ilev4)l!iu4in 4.)f Kic^S was 
not SI R<iVoluti4)ii ill the sense in 
which wc now understand the vvorti, 
4)j* as later calamities hav<* e.xplaiiH'd 
its import. It wos no Democratic 
movement — no elevation 4)f tin; ])4>- 
]>ulace at tli<^ bxpcns:e of the higluT 
orders — but a ui<*ie, cliaiigi! of dy- 
nasty, brought about liy an (dibi t of 
all (dasH^i^s, in which 4*a4 Ii pr4»serv('d 
its due ])lac4? in the. political si-ali.', 
A lid now', after haviug tastiol for a 
century and a half, tin'. a4lmindile 
idb’iUs of this dii(‘ Mibordinati4m of 
all classes — of tliii teinpi'ring of aris- 
tocratic triiiiripli by p4)))u]ar vigour, 
and I entraining of democratic ex- 
cesses by Patrician caution — we are 
engaged in the dissolution of the 
adinh-able fabric ; and tini self-styled 
patriots of the day loudly clarnoiir- 
ing for that virtual or actual extinc- 
lioii of the nobility, which is gene- 


rally felt as the cause of the countless 
calamities which liave fallen on 
France since the commencement of 
her Revolution, and which has ren- 
dered durable freedom impractica- 
ble ill its lilood-staiued soil. What 
a pioneer for ultimate tyranny is de- 
mocratic ambition ! 

On the dynasty of July, and the 
carem* iiit4> which it is thrown, our 
author makes the following striking 
observations : — 

“ Inheriting a part, which lias da- 
maged or endangered all our institu- 
tions, what can the ])ower now in 
possession of the reins eftV'ct ‘r* Is- 
suing fr4>m the bosiim of disaster, 
sinicdv out ill a finv' st;c4m4ls, without 
any connexion with the great inte- 
rests or ]>crmancnt alVections of 
Fraiu'c, it has disapp4>intcd, from the 
very outset, the hopes wliitdi wert? 
f4>i*nied b\ all partii's fioin its career. 
Scruggiuig fr4>m its very commence- 
in4Mit with the imperious necessity 
of self-pr4‘S4>rvati<>ii, it has been com- 
])elle4l lo desei'iid from 4iegiadatioii 
It) di'gradatiim, similar to that impo- 
st'll by the Prieb)i icui ( iuards at (^acJi 
sii4-4 < *»^i\ 4» electi4)n 4 > 1 ’ an <*m])eror. 
J'lu're it was an additional sum 
which w'as ri*(]uii<‘d at I'vc'ry thangti 
f4»r till' siillVagi: 4if eai h soldier; here 
it is gn'ater aliusi's ivhieli are to be 
tolerated, in4>r4^ Ibrmblable stroki's 
U'}ii4*li art* to bi? li'V idled at inery 
s]>ecies of autlmrity, a step m^aivr 
towards anarch}^ ; in other words, a 
larger proportion of the public spiiil 
whii h is to be shared by t*aeh indi- 
\i<lija), which coiisTituu*s tin* brilu? by 
whirh his support is to In* obtained. 
Ill tliis fatal carec'f, tin* Government 
I'xists as it b(*st can, defends itself 
from day lo tlay, concedt's lo stran- 
g4*rs everything wliiidi lln*y demand, 
ami employs all its resourc<*s lo up- 
hold ip authority in the interior, 
where so many aniliitious projects 
Jiourly menace its existence. It hesi- 
tates — it vacillates alti'rnately be- 
tween the law, which woiibl, if en- 
forced, destroy so disgraceful a 
Government, and the popular force 
on wdiich it d(*pends for its support; 
and in the midst of its vibratjons, 
ofipresses the country with a load 
of burdens, wliich are tolerated only 
from the liopc* wliicJi each individual 
lias, that he will realize Honiething 
out of tlie general wreck. Rehold the 
present Government ! Fifteen huu- 
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dred millions of taxes, (L.64, 000,000 
hterliiig.) Four hundred thousand 
Boldiers are at its disposal ! What a 
prodigious power in the hands of 
Cioycrnment ! Yet it will probably 
])erish, and perish after iiaving iin- 
inenseJy enlarged the wound, which 
is devouring the soc ial system. It 
will perisli after thci disc*ussions cjf 
the Tribune and the pr<*ss have 
finally eradicated from iiieii’s minds 
all the little remains of respect fc^r 
the throne. Every hierarchy, every 
authority, every moral tie is rapidly 
dissolving in the civil and ])olitic ul 
body ; there remains but one aggre- 
gation of men in which these <pia]i- 
ties of subordination and order still 
maintain any asc’cndency, and it 
ninst in consequence speedily obtain 
irresistible dominion. This body is 
tin* anil}’’; t}u5 body wliicb, as IMoii- 
lestjuieu observes, alone uplii*hl, 
amidst the degradation and corriip- 
lion of Koim*, the foiiunes of the 
i:m])iie.”— F. 130, l.‘il. 

“ Sinc*(* the fall of our military 
])Ower, in the bands of lln‘ man who 
had raised it to sucli a ])irch of irian- 
deur, ouv silualion pri'sents many 
])oints of analogy with the, n^zantiiie 
l''mj)ire. These also, in jtroporlion as 
the res[)C'ct for military gl<ny diini- 
nislied, the? anllunity of sophists and 
rhetoricians increased. It is well 
worthy of observation w hat progress 
that class of men has made in France*, 
since the? nation lias <*eased to appear 
ill ihc^ fields of war with the lustre* 
w'hich once belongc»d to it. This 
change* has been sensibly ine*reasing 
c*\er since the fall of Na])oleon ; and 
if we go still far^lier bac k, it wenilei 
be too easy to demonstrate, tliat on 
every occasion since* llit* ceunmence- 
me»nt of oiir civil dissensions, the 
declinci of the army lias been simnl- 
tan(*ous with the greatest increase* 
of the internal corruption and sed- 
lishness of the people*. At least in 
camps, if you ofttni fiiiel violence 
usurping the place* of justice*, 3 m>u 
rarely find that Avhich still more 
V iliheH and elegrades mankinel, hypo- 
crisy and bad faith, fraud substitute* el 
instead of tiutli, the characteristic 
mark e^f tlie last days e)f the empire* 
of^ the Ji^ast anel the West. With 
grief we5 must ackneiwledge, that 
nothing aft’orels se> striking an aiia- 
leigy to that epoch, as the^ state of 
society which has existed in France 
for the last seventeen years : as that 


multitude of men, without either 
valeiur or consideration, all giving, 
the moment they entered into power, 
tlie most complete lie to all their 
]}rofessions wdien in opposition ; all 
destitute alike of genius to conceive, 
or force to execute, great enterpri- 
ses; careless of glory, destitute of pa- 
triotism, solicitous only for the pre- 
servation of ofiice and the gratifica- 
tion of private and sordid interests.” 
— P. loO, i.)\. 

This is the penultimate stage of 
revolution : the stage of selfishness, 
egotism, and cupidity — of love of 
j)lace w ithout the passion for glory 
— and desire for private gratification 
without public distinction. Whence 
is it that this base and W'retched 
stale of public feeling has so speedily 
succeeded in a counta-y so recently 
tet'ining with patriotism, abounding 
with energy, radiant with glory? 
llecause that ])atriotisin, tliat energy, 
tiial glory, were not founded on right 
principle, or reguJated by light feel- 
ing*. 'I'hey were founded on passion, 
not on duty : on the c*xrdtalion of 
the imagination, not the inqirove- 
rni'iit of the lieart: on the aflections 
of life, not tlie liopes of eterniry — on 
tlie world, and not on religion. 
Hence, w’itli the decay of the circuni- 
staii<‘(*s wliicli <*alled fortli all tliese 
geiH*rous ])assions, and excited all 
these eimohling desires, they have 
be«‘ii extinguished, or taken a new 
flirection, and <*upidity exercises the 
same sway n«>w which patriotism 
did at an earlier period. Passion is 
ever fickle in its affections, volatile 
in its de'^ires, changeable in the ob- 
jects of its pursuit : it is a sense of 
duly alone which is unchangeable 
iieils feelings, steadfast in its resolu- 
tions, unswerving in its inU*grity. 
Tin* iraiisitiofi is easy from the pas- 
sion for democratic power to the 
<h*sire of gain, or the lust of power, 
because both have for their object a 
private* gratif'u-atioii ; but i^ is diffi- 
cult from religious feeling to such 
selfish fdijects, because the latter is 
foiindoJ on the base passions of our 
nature, the fovint'r on their subjuga- 
tion. I'he revolutionists effectually 
stifled the growth of freedom in 
Fi ance when tliey cxtingiiishuxl reli- 
* gioii, the great instigator to ilie ge- 
nerous, and the only eflectual curb 
on tlie selfish, passions of our nature. 

Mr Biirko long ago prophesied 
that after Fi ance had emerged from 
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its Revolution, it wonhl be com- 
pletely under th*i dominion of the 
monied men and attorneys in the 
towns ; a class who possessed the 
exclusive feeling of an aristocracy 
without its dignity, and the seliish- 
ness of a democracy ^vithoiit its 
energy, The landed gentleman, 
the yeoman, the peasant.” says that 
great man,^* have none of them habits, 
inclinations, or experience which can 
lead them to any share in tlie sole 
source of power and inilueuce now 
left in France, In towns, combina- 
tion is natural. The habits of burgh- 
ers. their occnpations, and business, 
continually bring them into niutual 
contact. Their virtues and their 
vices are sociable; they are ulvva\'s 
in garrison, and they come embodied 
and half disciplined into the hands 
of those who mean to form them for 
civil or military action. All these 
considerations leave no doubt on 
my mind, that if this monster of a 
constitution can continue in France, 
it will be governed wholly by agita- 
tors fn corporations, societies in the 
towns, formed of directors in assig- 
nats. and trustees for the sale of 
church lands, money jobbers, specu- 
lators. and lid venturers, composing 
an ignoble aristocrat^y, founded on 
the destruction of the crown, the 
church, the nobility, and the people. 
Thnre will end all the deceitful 
dreams and visions of the equalities 
and rights of man. In the Serbo- 
nian bog of this base oligarchy, they 
will he absortied. sunk, and lo»t for 
ever. Though human eyes cannot 
trace them, one would be tempted 
to think some great offences in 
France must cry to Heaven, which 
has ihouyht Jit to punish it ivit/f a 
subjection to a tale and inglorious 
domination, in which iro comfort or 
compensation is to he found in any 
even of those false splendours, which, 
playing about other tyrannies, pre- 
vent rn^kind from feeling them* 
selves dishonoured even while they 
are oppressed.” * These words were 
written in 1789 : let us now K^en to 
General Doonadieu forty-four years 
after, describing the fulfilment of the 
prophecy 

Ay nations are sensibly gravita- . 
ting towards a new order of things. 

A new world, created by mercaiitilo 


interests, has invaded the world of 
feudality. The aristocracy of names, 
of titles, of hereditary succession, 
such as the last age has bequeathed 
to its children, has disappearcHl in 
the presence of the aristocracy of 
wealth. The power of coin has su- 
perseded that of the soil ; the true 
princes of the earth are now the 
bankers. Every day the sovereigns 
place themselves under their control 
by the system of borrowing, which 
they might easily dispense with if 
they only knew their own resources. 
To this new hierarchy is attached a 
suite of manufacturers, merchants, 
artisans, who all have a body of 
clients who look up to them for om- 
ployment; while the prim*es and 
paladins of ancient times are totally 
destitute either of intlueru'e or con- 
sideration. You will see in France 
a duke, the first oflicer of the itrowii, 
the presiilenl of the electoral college 
of his department, who cannot com- 
iiiaiul a single vote; while the tax- 
gatherer of the commune, where the 
idiateau of the duke is situated, with 
the notary public of the district, 
diri'ct the wliole arrondissenn^nt. 
This is the real revolution which has 
bei'ii ill progress in Europe f«»r the 
last centuiy, and it is from this 
cliange that all the others have ema- 
nated. It is now vigorously at work 
in England, and it will inevitably 
spread into the oilier states of Eu- 
rope with the incri*asi» of civilisation, 
commerce, ami luxury. .loin lo that 
the coulitiiial iriitutioti ki*pt up by a 
race of men who have sprung up in 
the centra) situations of society, and 
are actuated hy an incessant desire 
to pull down their superiors, and 
you have the true secret of the revo- 
lutionary spirit which is now so 
active in Europe.” — P. 1G8, KiO. 

The hiscory of human affairs does 
not exhibit a more striking example 
of the aiiticipaiion hy prophetic, wis- 
dom of the final result of changes 
which, ill their first origin, swept 
away tlie intellects of the greatest of 
the human race. 

The progress of knowledge is the 
great panacea which the movement 
party everywhere propose for the 
remedy of all the evils which afflict 
society. There never was a greater 
mistake — Lord iiacori said truly. 


• Burke on the French Revolution, 
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" Knowledge is Power,” he did not 
say it 18 either virtue, or haf)|>ineNS, 
or prosperity. Like the Ainreeta 
Cup in Kehama, it is tlie greatest of 
all blessings, or the greatest of all 
curses, according to the character of 
the people among whom it is esta- 
blished. As much as it adds to the 
prosperity, and aids the advance f»f 
a virtuous and religious, so much 
does it hasten the downfall of a cor- 
rupted and prolligate, state. Unless 
the moral improvement of inankind 
keeps ))ace, and more than keeps 
pace, with its intellectual culiivatioii, 
vice and corruption will only be the 
more disseminat<*d by the spread of 
knowleclge. To extend knowledge 
among an irreligious people is only 
to add to the length of ihe lever Ly 
which \ice overturns the fabric of 
society. These important truths are 
placed in a clear point of view by 
General Doniiatlieu. 

“ A certain degri^o of knowledge 
and intelligence recpiires an equal 
addition cd ivistlotn^iiid virtue; and 
without them thi*y will turn into 
poison, which will speedily corrupt 
and destroy societ3^ 'flie self- 
siiHicieiwy <h»rived from a certain 
degree of information inevitably 
leads men to shake oil* the 3 ’oke of 
authoritv', if it is not accompanied 
by grt‘at judgment and sound prin- 
ciples td virtue. This is the jiroid* 
wiiirh no nation has yt*t been able 
to stand, and unfortuiiatelv* its cause 
is jiH simple as it is irreineiliable. 
It consists ill Ibis, tliat in proportion 
as the kiiowb'dgii of man aiigiiieiits, — 
ill proportion as be advance's in the 
career of science, and of the arts 
which fcdlow in their train ; in the 
same pniportion his desires am! bis 
passions increase, and this induces 
the terrible crisis, which is the coiii- 
mencement of his fall — tlu* combat 
between the physical and intellectual 
parts of our nature. On the one 
hand, are the appetites and lht‘ pas- 
sions, painper.i>d and intianied to the 
highest degree ; on the other, the iti- 
tellectiial faculties, perfectly aware 
of the path of duty, but destitute of 
the firmtieas to pursue it among the 
numerous seductions by wliich they 
are surrounded, and b^^ whic h they 
are enslaved. After that period ha« 
arrived, knowledge no longer as- 
BUines the veil of generous and noble 
Bentiments, but as a iheans of giving 
a greater seBt or delicacy to physiou 


enjoyment. Every thing is changed 
and perverted in that 8uife ot the 
buiiiaii mind; sophisms, subtleties, 
falsehood, are invented to conceal 
that favourite oliject; words are per- 
verted from their proper sense ; 
virtue is no longer virtue ; liunour is 
no longer honour ; the laws cease to 
be any thing but a snare laid for the 
unsuspecting part of mankind. Fare- 
well alter that to probity and good 
faith ; truth Hies from ihe earth, 
which bt>comes the patrimony of 
falsebuod and vice. This is ihe term 
assigned by nature to nations ; this 
states of public corruption has ob- 
tained at the time of the destruction 
of Assjnia, Persia, Egypt, (varihage, 
Rome, ami Pyzintiuiii. riiis is thc$ 
limit lixed by Providence to sucdal 
C'ixistein-e ; it appears when the* hu- 
nian mind falls into anarchy and 
confusion, because knovvb‘dge has 
made it shake off the rc'straints of 
virtue, and it is too proud to submit 
to any oiIiim' autb<.^'it\^. 

“ \\ hat is it which induces tins de- 
plorable corruption of opinion, which 
makes the liiiriian mind separate 
itself from tlie model to wliic-h it is 
still constraineil to lender horna*re, 
even when it practist‘s it the least.? 
It is the want of \ii rue in an equal 
pro[)f>rtion w ith knowledge; it is the 
])ride which information lirst inspires 
in the huiiiaii miiiil ; it is the shaking 
off of the restrainis ot <irder, because 
the innumerable luxuries wliich the 
arts and civilisation have brought to 
mank'nid, have given to our senses 
and desires an ii i esistibb* ascendency 
over the elevated moral feeliiiL's, 
which are the only basis., eiibev ot v ir- 
tue or political subordination. Hea- 
vefi, tiiiurity, can speak onlv' to the 
spitiiual paitof our nature; and if 
they stand in'the wa}' of his present 
enjovunent, what does man do? He 
atfai'ks their atithoritv* — lie denies 
their exisieiu*e ; and thence the ge- 
neral unliingirig of bidief which has 
precetied the fall of all empires; for 
witlmiit^ doubt, if the eye of scep- 
ticism Viid inerediilit}' has dared to 
penetrate into the abode of eternifv', 
it will not hesitate to despise the 
aiithorit}' which is established in this 
. lower world.” — P. lHh~l^i>. • 

Melancholy as these vi«»wa arc, 
there is no man can survevj the pre- 
sent state of society, either in France 
or England, without feeling their 
juBtioe* Great as the changes are 
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which have receiitl.v taken place In 
the government and society of both 
countries, tin* alteration of public 
opinion is still greater. Corruption, 
irreligion, and prolligacy are now 
advancing with accelerated steps, 
especially among the lower onlers 
of society; and the press is drawing 
oil* into a thousand little rills the 
great rivers of iniquity which have 
been let loose from the cities of the 
empire'. The distracted state of so- 
ciety ; the painful state of transition 
in which we are all placed, is rather 
the result of a previous utihiiiging of 
opinions, tlian of the reckh»ssness 
and iiisniiity even of the Whig Ad- 
niiiiistratioij. rapid growth of 

crime, in every ])art of the empire, 
contemporaneous wiili the extension 
of the flemocratic spirit, the prolli- 
gacy and duplicity of the press, the 
open irreligion of a larjjt^ portion of 
the people, are all symptoms, and 
uiKM'jing oin‘s, of the approaching 
dissolution of tlu> fabric of society. 
Theyassion fordemociacy is, in such 
circiiiiistances, t(»tally cliiltueiit troiii 
the love of freedom ; it is the result 
of im]»atience at ri'stvaint, aversion 
to industry, and a tliiist for imme- 
diate sensual eujoymenfs. 

i)t' all tJie ineii'‘ures of the lievo- 
liition, tliere was mnie more fatal to 
the ulliniati*. interests of freeiloni, 
tliaii the c'.oiicentration of llie odi- 
ces and power of tlie State in Paris. 
Sc* lar lias this been c*arrit‘d, that the 
eleiiicMits e\<*u of resistjince vo the 
metropolis, do not exist in France; 
and throiJlfhout all the c-hanges of the 
llevolutioii, the people in the Pro- 
vinces were coni])elled tc* submit to 
the tyranny of its ccjiitral govern- 
ment, as completely as if it had liecii 
that of Louis XI. or XIV'. The? mo- 
tives and coiisecpienceii' of this nion- 
Rtroiis concentration, wliich is inva- 
riably tlif^ policy of democracy, are 
thus justly given by our aiitbor: — 

“ The ruling object with all men 
who have arrived by tlie chances of 
a revolution at the height of jjower, 
is to secure themselves from* a ca- 
tastrophe' similar to that to which 
they owt‘d their elevation. All their 
c^ilorts are, iti coiJs«*qtieric<*, direct<»d 
to we^’cuj the power, and diminish 
the authority, of every cjther body in 
the State. This was the motive for 
the monstrous agglomeration of all 
the interests and powers of the re- 
public in the capital, which was so 


early effected in the Revolution ; 
its leaders felt, that if all the leading 
inc'n in the State were assembled in 
the capital, they inigiit reasonably 
hope to sway them by the double 
engine of their enjoyments and their 
fears. Napoleon adroitly followed 
up the same system. Large salaries 
were given to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and all public functionaries 
under bis Administration. Luxury, 
and expense in consequence, increa- 
sed beyond the*, proportion of private 
fortunes ; and it was by the silken 
cords of ])leasnre that the nation was 
prepared for tlie chains of servi- 
tude.”- P. 

The coiiceiilration of power and 
authority in Paris has continued 
tbroiigli every successive govern- 
nieiit ; and this of itself is anqily 
sudicieiit to extinguish any thing 
like frei'dorn in h'r.'mce. Nothing can 
be done in the prnvim*es but at the 
sutrgcHtion, or in obi*dii‘nce to the 
mandate, of the capital, if a britltre 
is to be r<q>air/*d, or a roatl Cf>n- 
structetl, niithority must be obtained 
from the Banyans in Paris. All the 
public fniiclionaries are appoiiiKul 
by the ('rowri; and the ]>assioii lor 
employments under Government, is 
a b'prosy whic h has sprt‘ad universal- 
ly, and fatally for frec‘(lom, through- 
out the* whole country. This mania 
fm- ])laces, as (ientu'al Doiinadieii 
justly observes, is an i‘vil which 
nnist rapidly corrupt and I'xtinguisli 
evcTv iiistiinlion fcMitided on a gene- 
rous sentiiiieiit. iaixury is so tfeiie- 
rally diil'iised, thf* passimi for enjoy- 
ineiit and cwcntatioti so univeisal, 
that tJje ((ovcn nijicmt which disposes 
of thc‘ niean.s of obtaining them iniist 
spc‘c‘dily become irresistible. I'his 
corruption is sysleniati<*ally esta- 
blished — it has been brought, under 
Huc*cessive Governments, to the lery 
highest dc'gree of perf<*t‘lioii ; and it 
is not counterbalanced, as in Fng- 
land, by gri'Ht proprietors or mercan- 
tile' establishments, which afiord ob- 
jc'cts of attraction, or the means of 
Huhsistence, independently of Go- 
vernment. Iiidivicliifils in every rank 
ill France find tliat they can succeed 
in no protessioii, exist in no line, 
without tlie aid of the power which 
disposes of the milliard and a half 
(!-.(>(> sterling) whic'h now 
coiistitutes the revenue of the State. 
There tfie electors are kept in a state 
of dependence on the deputies, and 
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the' cloputiea on the Govermnent; 
and in tiie end, independence is no- 
wJiere to be found. 

It is well worthy of observation, 
that in that political C/onstitution, 
whose life annually reposes on a 
vote, and they vote on the distribu- 
tion of oflices, then ollices in every 
department speedily become the 
prey of the electors or their depu- 
ties, and are sought for in vain by 
those who have made the duties tlu*y 
involve their peculiar study; and 
thence there arises a choice of ])er- 
Rons for situations totally <lis([uali- 
fied to discharge its duties, by birth, 
education, or character, but recom- 
mended by some political influence 
in the deiiartmmit from which they 
<!ome. How ofUui do we see igno- 
rant country men become the first 
magistrates in thedr departments or 
de]>utles in th(‘ Legislature : Mer- 
cliaiits and manufacturers, who liave 
grown into a<lminislralors and mini- 
sters, and evmi obliged to tak(‘ les- 
sons upon their eiiteriiiir into <»llice, 
from the clerks, as to the v<*ry rudi- 
ments of their dutie*^. h'ratic<» has 
become, in this way, the ])rey of a<U 
venturersand commi's‘'ioneis. Th*‘re 
is not a liandet whh'h is not inunda- 
ted by their circulars — not a town 
which is not overloaded with their 
writings. Oh! how hlind have, hcuni 
our countrymen ; the\'' us]>ire aft<M* 
liberty, and they nevers(»<vtb:il,in the 
infinite subdivision of land which they 
have produced in I he struggle, ihi^y 
li:ive established the state of ihin'js 
<d’ all others the most favourable to 
d(*spotic ]mw<»!*. Is it not evi<li*nt 
that there can ^)e no lasting rcsi>t- 
ance in bodies of imm, any more 
than individuals, unless where there 
is imlepmideiice of fortune ' If 
tin* romance (»f Voltaire was real- 
iz'ul, ‘ the mail with forty crowns 
a-yi‘ar,’ (a t4»ii-]ioundei\) the most 
perfi‘ct des])otisin would be esta- 
blished. I'he obi Ibirliameiils, the 
Magisterial bodi<*s who ma<l«* so ho- 
nourable a stand in favour of free- 
dom, owed all ibeir lustre and coii- 
sideralioti to the riches they pos- 
sessed. Where shall we liiui their 
successors among the d«‘partnn»nts 
in tln'se times, where the Piefect, 
with his salai y of 4000 fi ancs ( L. 1 7(>) 
a-year, is the ricliest man in ids de- 
part in ent ? Ihe fiscal laws also, 

pvonght to Burb perfectiou iu these 


latter days, with the innumerable 
duties established on alienations or 
successions, iiave rendered Govern- 
ment, in fact, the sole proprietor of 
the State. 'flie cultivator labours 
only for its belioof. In China, the 
Kmperor is, by law, the proprietor of 
all the lands in the State : liere he 
is so in substance. W'bat abine main- 
tains the freedom of lilnglaiid, and 
has so long preserved that country 
from the abuses of authority, is the 
indepfuidciice of the aristocratic^ 
body.’* — 1*. i?77. 

These observations suggest more 
tlian one im])ortant rejection. Tl»(»y 
demonstrate, in the hist place, ho^/ 
utterly inconsistent the democratic 
unarcomjifinied by a povviu*- 
ful aristocratic body, is with a pro- 
j)er selection of ])ersons to fill all 
the important situations in society, 
or prevemt the choice* of the veiy 
worst ]»ersons to discharge the 
most momentous duties, lii eveiy 
frc*e country, the •strc'am of proui '- 
tion must, iu a ereat degree, lb]w in 
the ehannels cjf Parliamentary inilu- 
eT»t*c. Put in thos(» where a firm 
arist«)c*ratic body exists, and wii>h;s 
the* most inaTerial part of the power 
of (Tovcunnnuit, a eda^'S ii**es up in 
their connexions, who are trained as 
lor a s(»pjiFatc* ])rofes^ioll, for tlie 
discdiarge of i1u*m* public dulic's, and 
c-oijstnjiienTly accjuire in that line a 
dc’grcn* ol skill to whicdi no ])<‘i>(Ui 
ignorant of the ■subject, and habitmi- 
ted tcF other employments, can pos- 
sibly r.vrive. The common c’omplaint, 
that 111 Kngliuid, under the old C'c*:'- 
stituiion, all situations under Go- 
vernment wene monopoli'/ed by the 
aiistocracy or tlu ‘u* camnexions, 
proves that a class bad arisen who 
were edueatinl and bred to tin* 
jvsst in (If a — a profes'-ion 

rccpiii iiig not b'-^s ])ersev**rinL^ study 
and unbroken expeiience than eiilier 
that ofa sailor, a lawyer,ora])bysiei:ri. 
Ibit in a rc*pre.sentativ(' country sncli 
as France*, where* the aristocracy is 
destroyed or placed in alH*yai)ce, 
ibis |?ivparatie)n of yeuiiig nn*ii lor 
public eiiilies cannot possibly taki*. 
place*, because* tlu* changes of poj)u- 
lar favour arc so perpeiiial, that no 
. oiH' class is for any length pi nine 
C‘a1led to the* helm; ami tinis the re- 
sult is a perpt*tiial lilling ol appoint- 
ments by iiicompeteuit pe*r80iiS. No- 
thing but thi» cau e;tplaiw the paucity 
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of talent, eltlier for eloquence or bu- 
Bine»«, both in the French Clhamber 
of Deputies anil the Ent^Ush Reform- 
ed House of Commons. The ob- 
servation that there is less talent and 
bufiiuess power in the Reformed 
Parliament, than in any House of 
Commons in the annals of Eii^land.is 
universal ; and the reason is obvious. 
The House is chosen in such a way, 
at haphazard, by the 1,200,000 legisla- 
tors who now give law to Britain, 
that it is a hundn^d chances to one 
if the choice of the electors falls on 
a person capable of discharging the 
duties of a legislator. M(»n of all 
d.'scripMons, professions, and habits, 
are brtiuglit tog**ther by the caprice 
of that lightest of created things — 
the muliitude — in such a way that a 
sUihle efficient legi^lalore is 4»ut of 
the question. From such a Parlia- 
ment, we grieve to say, neither lirm- 
iiess, nor wisdom, nor residution, can 
be permanently expected. They will 
ever, we fear, be* disposed to yield 
to tlie storm ; in moments of agita- 
tion or movement, to the demands 
of the populace ; in ages of <*orr op- 
tion, to the seductions of the Go- 
vernment 

But General Donnadieu’s remarks 
suggest a still more important re- 
flection, and that is, on the absolute 
necessity of aristocratic influence 
ami authority, to resist the asccrid- 
cric.y which tin; Government must, 
111 the end, acquire in every European 
state without their support ; and the 
utter inahility of a democratic soci- 
ety, in which properly is minutely 
subdivided, and influence much se- 
parated, to maintain a lasting contest 
with the power or the seductions 
at the command of the executive. 
This is a consideration of vital im- 
portance in thesi; days of democra- 
tic amhityon, when the sliglitest re- 
Bistaiicc on the part of the nobility 
to the popular wish, or the slightest 
reflection on the popular leaders, is 
made the instant ground for a loud 
and tyrannical demand for ihejr abo- 
lition, as a separate hrancir of the 
Legislature. It is well in such days 
to look to what has resulted from 
the annihilation of the nobility in a 
neighbouring kingdom ; to see the • 
effects of the fusion of all the legis- 


lative power in one Chamber in 
France ; and to meditate on the utter 
prostration which has theticc; arisen 
in that country of all interests in the 
state, before the mob of the capital, 
or the praUorian guards of thi; sove- 
reign. The ablest men in France 
now perceive, with bitter and una- 
vailing regret, that the destruction of 
the aristocracy and of the church 
has rendered the formation of a con- 
stitutional monarcliy impracticalde ; 
and that they have no alternative 
but the anarchy of democracy, or the 
oppression of despotism. In this 
country, it is not as yet too late to 
stop short in the career of servitude. 
The premonitory symptoms are 
strong upon us ; hut we liave not 
yet falhui into the collapse, and the 
elements of long and healthful exist- 
luice are still to be found in the state. 
But let us beware in time — the aris- 
tocracy received a blow all hut fatal 
by^ tlie Reform Bill ; the strongest 
bulwark of freedom was overthrown 
by that stroke. Another such shfu k, 
and the ehunents of constitutional 
freedom will not exi^t, and vve too 
shall have no alternative, hut Ame- 
rican (‘quality, or Asiatic servitude. 
All warnings and lessons fiom his- 
tory will probably be thrown away; 
we, too, to all appearance, will rush 
upon our fate ; the arislocrafic class, 
the only lasting defenders of free- 
dom, will he ovei tlirowii ; and our 
children and i hildr»*n’s children will 
weep, .in the degnohition and .servi- 
tude of tin; Byzantini* empire, the in- 
fatuation and insanity of their guilty 
forefatliers. 

Jn another paper In this Nuinher,^^ 
we have traced the progress of ra- 
tional and constitutional Reform, un- 
der the linn and able government of 
Prussia. As a contrast, nothing <*an 
be more remarkable than the picture 
now aflbrded of the fatal tiuidency 
of democratic povve^r in hVaiice. 
The one country, under a resolute 
and enlightened government, is ra- 
pidly advancing in prosperity, and 
in the acquisition of all the habits 
which fit it for constitutional free- 
dom ; the other, tossed about by 
the passions of a jealous democracy, 
is fast descending throiigli years of 
suffer iug to centuries of servitude. 


J Prussia; or tho Progress of Rational Reform* 
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HYMNS or LIFE. BY MBS HSMANS. 

No. III. 

BURIAL OF AN EMIGRANT’S CHILD IN THE FORESTS. 

Scene. — The banks of a solitary river in an Amei'ican Forest, A tent under 
pine-trees in the fn e.yrountL Agnes sittiny before the tent with, a child in 
her armsy apparently sleeping. 

Agnes. Surely *tis all a dream — a fever-dream ! 

The desolation and the agony — 

The strange red sunrise — and the gloomy woods, 

So terrible with their dark giant boughs, 

And the broad lonely river ! all a dream ! 

And rny boy’s voice will wake me, with its clear. 

Wild, singing tones, as they were wont to come 
Through the wr<‘ath’d sweet-brier, at my lattice panes. 

In happy, happy Kngbind ! Spes|^ to me ! 

Speak to thy niollier, bright one I she hath watch’d 
All the ilread night beside thee, till her brain 
la darken’d by swift waves of fantasies, 

And her soul faint with longing for thy voice. 

Oh ! i nnfst wake him with one gentle kiss 
On his fair bi tiw ! 

(^iShutlderiugly) The strange damp thrilling touch ! 

The marble ciiill ! Now, now it rushes back — 

Now I know all ! — dead — rlrarl / — a feaiful word I 
My boy hath left me iu ihc*, wilderness, 

- To Journey on without the blessed light 

lu ilia deep loving eyes — he’s gone — lie’s gone ! 

[ //rr TlrsBiND enters. 

IJiohtind. Agnes, niy Agnes ! hast thou look’d thy last 
On our sweet sluniherer’s face ? The hour is come, — 

The couch made reaily for his last repose. 

Agnes. Not yet ! thou c anst not take him from me yet ! 

If he hut left me for a few short days, 

’rids wcMe too brief a gazing-time, to draw 
His angel image itito iny fond heart. 

And lix its beauty there. And now — oh I nou\ 

Never again tin* laughter of his f‘ye 

Shall send its gladdening summer through my SOul— 

Never on earth again. Vet, yet delay ! 

Tlioii canst not take Id in from me. , 

Ifttsba/ifl. My helov’d ! 

Is it not God hath taken him ? the God 

That took our lirst-born, o’er whose early grave 

’I’hoii didst how down thy saint-like head, and say, 

“ liis wii9be done !” 

Agnes. Oh ! tliat near household grave, 

Ihidi*!' the turf of England, 8«*ern’d not lisJf, 

Not half so much to part me from my chfld 
As these dark woods. It lay beside our liome, 

And I could watch the siinsliine, through all hours. 

Loving and clinging to the grassy spot. 

And I could dress its greensward with fresli dowers, 
haridliar, nieadovv'.nowers. O’er ihte iny hahe. 

The primrose will not blossom ! Oh ! that now. 

Together, by tby.fair young sister’s side. 

We lay, ’midst England’s valleys I 
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Hwshand. Dost thou grieve, 

Agnes ! that thou hast follow’d o’er the deep 
All exile’s fortunes ? If it thus can be, 

Tlnni, after many a conllict cheerily met. 

My spirit sinks at last.^ 

Aijttes, Forgive, forgive ! 

My Edmund, pardon me ! Oh ! grief is wild— 

— Forget its words, (]uiek spray-drops from a fount 
Of unknown bitterness ! Thou art my home I 
]\Iine only and my blessed one ! Where’er 
Thy warm heart bc^ats in its true nobleness. 

There is my country ! there my heail shall rest. 

And throb no more. Oh ! still by thy strong love 
Bear up the feeble reed ! 

[KneeJiiuj doicn with the c/iUd in her arms. 

And thou, iny (led! 

Hear my soul’s ciy from this dreail wilderness. 

Oil I hear, and i)ardon me ! If 1 have ma<le 
TJiis treastire, sent from tlu'e, ton much the ark 
Fraught with mine earthward-clinging liap))iness. 

Forgetting Him who gave, and might resume. 

Oh ! pardon me ! 

If nature hath rebell’d. 

And from thy light turn’d wilfully away. 

Making a midnight of her agony. 

When the ;Ies[)airing passion ot lier (daap 
Was from its idol stricken at one touch 
Of thine Almighty hand — Oli, pardon me ! 

By thy Son’s aiiguisli pardon ! In liie soul 

1’he tempests and the waves will know thy voice— 

Fatlier, say, “ Peace, bo still I” 

^ \ Givi /iff the vhilfl to her Iliuhaad. 

Farewidl, iii}' babe ! 

Co from my bosom now to other rest! 

With this last kiss on thine unsullied brow, 

And f)ii ihy pale cal iu cJier^k these contrite tears, 

1 yield thee to thy i^Ie!;er! 

lltishtDid. ]Now, my wife. 

Thine own meek ludiuoss beams forth once more 
A light upon my path. Now shall 1 bear, 

Froiii thy dear arms, the sluniberer to r<*poHe — 

With a calm, trustful heart. 

Aff/iC’S\ i^Iy Jahuund, wlierc?— 

When? wilt thou lay Jiini ? 

lluitlm/id, • Sees! thou where the spire 

Of yon dark cypress r»»(lderis iu the suii 
I’o buniiiig golll y — there — o’er yon wiJ^ow-tuft 'r 
l/nder that native, dehert-iiionuiueiit 
Ijles his lone hi*d. Our Iluhert, since tlie dawn, 

Whh the grey iiioss(*s of tlie wilderness 

Hath lined it closcdy through ; and there breathed fq§th. 

E’en from the fulness of his own ])ure heart, 

. A vvild, sad foresl-lijrmn — a song of tears. 

Which tljou wilt lecuVf to love. I heard the boy 
Chanting it o’er his solitary task, 

Att wails a wood-hird to the thrilling leaves. 

Perchance unconsciously, 

^ Affnrs. , My gentle son ! 

Th* affectionate, the gifted ! — With wliat joy — 

Edmund, remernberest thou? — with what bright joy 
His baby-brother ever to his arms 
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Would spring from rosy sleep, and playfully 
Hide the rich clusters of his gleaming hair 
In that kind youthful breast! — Oh ! now no more— 
Hut strengthen me, my God! and melt my heart. 
Even to a well-spring of adoring tears. 

For many a blessing left. 

{Jiendunj over the CUiUL) Once more farewell! 

Oh ! the pale piercing sweetness of that look ! 

How can it be sustained ? Away, away ! 


r A fter a short pausi 

Edmund, my woman’s nature still is weak — 

1 cannot see lhe<*> render dust to dust ! 

Go thou, my husband, to thy solemn task ; 

I will rest here, and still my soul with prayer 
Till thy ret urn. 

Husband. Then strength be with thy prayer ! 

Pea(?e on thy bosom ! Faith and heavenly liope 
Fnto thy spirit ! Fare thee well a while ! 

We must be Pilgrims of the Woods again. 

After this mournful hour. 

IHe yurs out with the child. Agnes kneels in prayer* 
tbnc voices ivithont arc heard stun i7Uj 
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Where the long reeds (julver, 

\Miere tlie pines make moan, 

Uy the forest- ri\ er. 

Sleeps our babe alone. 

I'higland’s field-llowers may not deck his crave, 
Cypress-shadows o’er him darkly wave. 

Woods unknown receive liiiii, 

\Midst lh<‘ mighty wild ; 

Y(»t with Go<l we leave him, 
lilessed, blessed cliild ! 

And our tears gush o’er liis lovtdy dust, 
.Mournfully, yet still from hearts of tru-it. 

'Thouch his eye hath brighten’d 
Oft our wt»nry way. 

And his clear laiigli lighten’d 
• Half our liearts’ dismay; 

Still ill Hope we give hack \yliat was given, 
Yielding up the Ib^antiful to Heaven. 

• 

And to Her who bore him, 

H(*r who long must weep. 

Yet shall Heaven rcKt<»re him 
h'roiii his ])ale, sweet sleep ! 

Those blue eyi’r of Love and Peace again 
Througli her soul will shine, undimm’d by pain. 

W here the long reeds quiver. 

Where the pines make moan. 

Leave we by ilie river 
Earib to earth alone ! 

God and Father ! may our journcyings on 
Lead to wliere the blessed boy is gone I 
VOL. XXX IV. NO. CCX. 
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From tlio Rxile'a sorrow, 

IVoin tho Wanderer’s dread 

Of the night and morrow, 
l^arly. Brightly fled ; 

Thou hast called him to a sweeter home 
TJuin our lost one o’er tho Ocean’s foam. 

Now let Tliouglit behold him 
With his angel look. 

Where those arms enfold him. 

Which benignly took 

Israel’s babes to their Good Shepherd’s breast, 
When his voice their tender meekness bless’d. 

Turn thee, now, fond Mother ! 

From tliy dead, oh ! turn ! 

Linger not, young llrother. 

Here to dream and mourn : 

Only kneel once more around the sod. 

Kneel, and bow submitted hearts to God ! 


SUNG. 

LADY EMMKLINE STrAUT W0)4TIXV. 

1 

In the time of blossoms and of birds, 

We wept our whisper’d farewell-words !— 
Those haunting sounds that oft return 
To dreaming cars, and hearts that mourn ! 

o 

The air was one charm’d world of sound ; 

A waste of colours seem’d the ground ; 
ilich was the greensward’s rainbowM breast, 
With flowers by tlieir own sv eets oppress’d. 

3 

In the time of blossomH and of birds. 

We wept our whisper’d farewell-words! 

But Hope still linger’d — sweetly near, 

And charm’d away the gathering tear. 

*1 

Life was one hurrying burning dream — 

Om; chainless and oxuliing stream — 

Of witcheries, glories, and ilidights, — 
Doom’d to endure time’s cankering blights ! 

o 

Ah I fejirful was the awakening liour, 

Fearful its trar(“/if withering powtu* ! 

And Memory’s whispers, sadly still — 
Through all my trembling being thrill ! 
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Our own pootry,ricli in all ilopart- 
incuts, possesses inimbciicss fair and 
fragrant llowcrs of and fancy, 

ot the SHm(^ kind with thosi*, that coiii- 
j)osc the Greek Anthology. But the. 
many beautiful little compositions 
Avhich, under that name, have been 
giu*laud<;d by ilitferc^nt collectors, 
have a inelanclioly charm to us, as 
ill many cases the sole I'emains of 
some of the linest spirits of the an- 
cient world. 'I'Jiey are ejiigrams; 
and it is liardly neces-iary, at this 
timt‘ of day, to mention the inipro- 
])ricty ;to use tin* judicious language 
of i\Jr inland) of “ coiubiiiiiig in our 
minds with tiu! word epigram, wlnui 
applied to the poetry ot ihe Greeks, 
any of tin' ideas whii-h that teiin ir> 
a]U to e\cit<' in tin' mind of a liiere 
I’hi^ilish reader.” Tin' oiigiii of the 
Cireek I'pigram is iinlieaKnl by its 
iiaun*. 'I'hey who det’oied olb rings 
to tin' gods, says Grotiiis, no- 
men suum <lei(jin* bri'viler signa- 
bant ant soluta oratlone aut ser- 
mone viinto.” 'tin' nio.''( ancient 
^erses in ( d n hich we now call 
I'.eioic, \ser(* then c«ill( d i'Miiian, 
]>4'ca!is(; in tlnnn the ]n'ophet uttered 
the Pythian rt'spoiet's. f iann Donaiia 
tin* inseriptiiuis wer^' natnially uans- 
ferrc'd to tiie gal<*s of imiiphvi — tiom 
tln ni ti> e\4*ry great yubiic woik — 
to the statues oi gotN .and heroes-— 
to tin* tiunbs of men who h:ni ilied 
lighting- for their conntiy. But, in 
time, the use of tin* u ord w a" greatly 
extended ; fm* “ grata res legi utibU'N 
manavit longius in epistolia ((ulbus 
arniei nut ainie:e saintnr*'iuiir, se- 
im‘l<|ue rtu'epto hoc V4*liit colUapaii in- 
vitamc'iiti), nulla jam materia luit se- 
ria s(‘u jot osa, (jti;e non epigranunata 
adrnitteret, iiec aliml jatu a prima 
origiiu' mansit(|uani l)re\ ilas.” Abovt^ 
ail other tjualilies. In* justly says, the. 
more anii(|ue (in'ek epigrair.H are 
distinguished by ])ers])i4-uous ele- 
gain*e, and liy lively I'xpn'ssioii of 
the strongest alVecliouR, such as love 
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and grief. The migluiefit power in 
elevating tlie minds of men belongs 
to those which breathe of the passion 
of love, and to their sepulchral in- 
scriptions. But their subjects arc 
iutinite; and Grotius finely says, 
fcdicitalis nostvie est cpiod non unus 
liif! altei-\e Kpigranunatuin scriptor, 
sed imiuineri, et ipsa (luoijuc varie- 
tat**, ut distincta lloribus prata, sjiec- 
tabiiis.” He mentions, among 
them, with eritliusiasrn, many iU 
lijsirious names — of a later age- 
kings and emperors — Pbilippus 
Alaccdo, G;i‘sar (jermanic-us, Adri- 
amis 1 mpiTiitoi , diilianiis Magnii'-, “ if 
indeed he had not desiroyc*d his 
i/reatiu'ss by Ids apostasy from the 
I'biistian faith;” and olliers who 
wc*re civeii moie famous, because 
they otved their celebrity to tlieir 
g‘‘nius and wisdom, Plato, Ariwto- 
t(‘!es, (hates, and Theinistius. By tlie 
s'iiuly of sucli compositions were the 
kno\v](‘dge and use of the utmost 
elegance of the Creek language to 
b<* attained, and tin* g(*nins of all suck 
s;udents str4‘ngth(*ned, and prejiared 
to uttiT its conceptions in the nol>lest 
spei'ch. lie then ('legantly describes 
the wi<Je raiig»*e 4)f subjj'Cts which 
they cinbrac4‘; and especially dwells 
V. ith d(*liglit on the (*ountl4*ss import- 
ant pr4'C4*pts tin*}' so hi'autifully' ex- 
pi4*ss, oil every psn t of morals, the 
duties 4d’ ])r\\;U4* and of public life. 
It was not surprls.in<r, thei efore, that 
so many men, as well in aneient as 
iiiodt*rn 4lay?'^ had been happy to 
make \(’isimis of tliose epigrams, and 
In* glM‘s a l4>ng^lisT. of the names of 
the inosl di'^iinguished translators, 
whosi* numbc*r and splendctnr had 
m*l 4l4*t(*rr4*d 1dm from venturing to 
essay tlie like at'hievemeiit. 

Do Bosch, in an animated ad«lress 
to the genius of (irotiiis, in an edi- 
tioii of his liatiii A'ersioiis from the 
Anthology, characterises very finely 
tin* subj4*cts and the style of the 
Greek ejiigranis. 


^ C'ulU'Otiojis troin rlie CJreck Aulhoh-^,). Pv the ll hant ai il Od.fi-s, 

A Nfvv belies; compri the hugtneius of I'.arly Lyric Piurry, wuh Sai’fjmens of 
the Poets incliiilcd in jMolcjiger’s Garland. ljoni;iija!i and CV. and John 31 uiTay, 
liOndoii. Ibo.’J. 
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Historia si quis capiatur temporis acti, 

Invoiiit hie stiidiis pabula opima suls. 

Qiialia fata Deum, lueriiit q(ia3 fata Dearuiri} 

Voce sacri vates liberiore canunt. 

SiBpius austero incedat sapientia vultu, 

Est tameii a blandis non aliena jocis« 

Hie V^enus atque Charis certant de laude triumphi, 
Telaque ab Idaho vertiec fiigit Amor. 

Nunc disco aut jaeulo media certatur arena. 

Nunc pede; nunc cursu palma refertur eciui. 
Luminibiis nutuque loquax quid femina possit, 
Ingeniosa brevi carmine Musa docot; 

Moustrat et exemplis prudentia (|iianta vironiin, 
Nota (piibus patriie gloria et ancia fiiit. 

Oppida, ruderibiis qiiatnvis submersa vetustis, 
Surgere in antiqua sede vidcuitur liunio. 
TcinpJoruin mauifesta vides \estigia et aras, 

Qnas pia detri \ it iiiuiiere larga tnaniiH. 

Tristis amicorum luctus peilertiir ad aures, 
Qii.'eque parentis aiant ora, iluunt lacrynifc. 
Clamor et auditiir, quern conjiix, conjiigis urnam 
Duin tenet, abruptis edit anhela sonis.” 


Jacobs, in his cbupient preface to 
bis (‘dition of the Aiilh<ilogy,in which 
lie follows ih» order of ]5riin(‘k’s 
Ayalecta, does not fear that, in the 
light of letters which w<i now enjoy, 
any apology will lx? necessary for 
his liaving devoted so much labour 
to the eluiudation of su(‘h coiniio^i- 
tioiis. Their beauty is his dcfciK’c. But 
were he to take his stand on utility — • 
on tlie utility of such labours as liis, 
regarding literature, knowledge, and 
biimaiiity, he could easily point 
to many a “ wise saw” ami salutary 
preeepit, to many things worthy of 
note and knowledge appertaining to 
history, the manners and morals of 
the Ancients, and indeed to all an- 
cient life. But not even thus ought 
men to judge of the exceeding worth 
of poetry. For, scutiiig all these 
considerations eiitirtdy a^^ide, we 
ought, independently of all uiility, 
t> admire, love, anti ein!;race what- 
ever bhines forth by its own beauty, 
dignit^’', and grace. 

Such senlinients and opinions, thus 
nobly expressed by sm*ii mi nds, are 
decisiye on the nii‘rits of sui-h col- 
lections. In 0 !ir own <lay, Sanmel 
Johnson, the wise, pioft^f, and tiui- 
der-hearted, filled up the intervals of 
pain, during liis last illness, in trans- 
lating Greek epigrams into Latin. 
OC him it may be said, in the words 
He BobcFi, addressed so feelingly to 
the spirit of Grotius, who died be- 
fore he bad completed his whole 
ficheme of a Latin Antliology, 


Hti' i indet'essi po-irema fuere lahoris 
JMuncra !*' 

And after siicli “ praise, of jioetry,” 
from the “ [irotectors of the Ciret-k 
epigrams/^ what shall we think of 
the s(‘oi II of their enemies ? “ hroni 
bad spiu'immiH of llie later poets. 
“ Lord Cdiesterficld,” 'Lord C'hester- 
fiehl!!) says Mr Bhind, “was pro- 
bably led to against 

the whole body. Nay, siieh was 
that iiolilemaifs vivacity in thinking 
ami sp(‘aking, that lei not itiiprobaidy 
formed his opinion from a hint. 
drop])ed in < fuiversalion, ami mU 
fr<uii any intimate aiajuaiiitance with 
the spccif's of (•onqjosition whieh he 
has most inconsiderately re\iled.” 
VcM’y like*, ill the first plac e, he was 
not al)l(: to con*!>truc5 c*orrec*tly tin* 
<*asiest epigram in the Anthology; 
ami ill the. second place*, if lie, hacl 
been able to do so, In^ had not ln*art, 
or Hc*iil, and probably not mind, to 
feel th<*ir virtue*. A pre*tty judge* of 
the Htioiig or swee*t simplicity of a 
Greek <*pigrarn must lie liave bee*n, 
who, in his lnghe*st nightaud loftie*st 
aspirations, could get no greater gulp 
of empyri^aii air than what he* 
breathed forth in this political aehice 
to young laelies and gentlemen — 

“ The dews of the evening most ctirefully 
shun, 

They are Iho te ars of the sky for the loss 
oi the sun * ** 

There, is puling fieiiti mentality for 
you with a vengeance, from a noble- 
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man who was said truly, by no very 
sarcastic person, to unite “ the mo- 
rals of a gambler with the manners 
of a danciiig-uiasUu*.” And on that 
model he was anxious, as may be 
gathered from his letters, to build 
up liis own cub of a son. He has 
uttered — he has indeed — “his inter- 
dict against the whole body.” Mr 
Merivale is a man of other metal; 
and he says, “lam well convinced 
tiiat no genuine scholar will ever re- 
gard the bulk of tin? poenis which 
constitute what is called the Greek 
Anthology in a point of view so 
disparaging” (as liis friend Hiaiul 
had iriconsiderat(d\’ doin; in an acci- 
dental passage in his exivdlent pre- 
fac(*, where he speaks of them as 
“ trifles,”) “ or refuse to adroit 
that it forms an essential ])ortion of 
wliat remains to us of Grecian litera- 
ture,” 

In his preface, IMr Bland has given 
a slight sketch (from Jacobs' Pro- 
h*gonn*na ) of the histor}’ of the differ- 
ent collections Known hy the uatue, 
from Meleager to Brunck. iMcIeairtu*, 
a Syrian, flourished undi*r the last of 
the Si‘leucid;e, and Mr Fynes Clin- 
ton has shewn lliat lie is not to be 
confounded with anoflier Meleager 
who was a native of Gadara, and 
the companion of tlie cynic Menip- 
])us, wlio barked a century before 
Meleager the poet sting, Tire poet 
collected the niimt'roiiH fragniiMils of 
(ireece, wliich were intrusted before 
his time to the memory of men, en- 
graven oil marbles, or dispersed as 
fugitive pieces. These he named Ids 
Garland ; and in what Jacobs calls 
liobilissirnuiii iilud lVoa*miuni,” a 
st*t of elegant and ingtuiious verses, 
he cliuracterises each of the uritets 
by a dower or plant, embleuialical of 
bis peculiar genius. “ His own com- 
])ositioii8 bespeak a mind,” says Mr 
Bland, “ woven of the finest texture 

sliaded but not darktuied by ine- 
binclioly — easily afVectetl by cliangi* 
t»f placi* or season — soft and jiliable 
to guilty exi’ess — but in no one in- 
stance do tln‘y betray a propensity 
to sneer, or a struggle to conceal it.” 
Asa composer of Greek epigrams, 
Mr Merivale considers )»im superior 
to any of those inserted in Ins Gar- 
land, and his style has been c harac- 
teiised “ as purely Grecian, well 


adapted to the nature of bis subject, 
bold in the composition of words, 
and capable of exciting the most 
tender as well as the most vehement 
adections ; so distinguished, at the 
same time, for acuteness of argument, 
and ))layfiilnes8 of amorous fancy, 
that the poet may be said to liave paid 
himself no unmerited compliment, 
when he boasts of liaving united 
Love with the Muses, and called in 
the aid of the Gra<*es to temper the 
severity of Philosophy.” His e])i- 
grams, as first brought together by 
iJie industryof Brunck, and n*printed 
by’’ Jacobs, are one hundred ai^i 
tliirty'-one in imm!>fM'; and Mr Meri- 
vale and bis frimids have fuinisli- 
ed us with many specimens of his 
genius. 

After an interval of 1 oO years, the 
work was continued by Philip of 
Tiiessalonica. “ During the lapse of 
more thaiiot O years the lyu*e of Greece 
liad hung silent and unstrung ; and 
when Agathias, in the sixtli cenpJiy, 
attempted to give it a sound, a feeble 
tinkling was returned to the touch, 
before it Jay' mute for ever.” That 
laiigiiag(‘ of Mr Bian<l’s is rather too 
strong, and still more so, when Juisays, 
“ this I'ollcctor raked togetl](‘r tiie 
loose misceJlanies and scattered frag- 
ments of his tiim* ; and knew not that 
by" his exertions he was be«juealhing 
and ]>er[>etuating to succeeding ages 
tin* figure of his country', enfeebled. 
lielph‘ss, (exhausted, and nearly sunk 
into dotage.” Mr Bland, however, 
allows that some of his own produc- 
tions may he brought forwaid to re- 
deem it fViim this second childish- 
ness; that ill some of his woiks a 
leilderness and justness of expres- 
sion are perceivable which would 
bate dime hohour to better times; 
and he mids, “ that the ti ihute oirereil 
to the ICreulhoof Agatliias, tVouldnot 
]ia\e been disregarded by the Helio- 
dora of Meleager.” e have looked 
over with ]>leasiire some of his com- 
])ositions; and at our request, our 
friend •VVilliam Hay has given us 
versions of the lines Mr Bland speaks 
of, and of another epigram. To thest? 
lie has added something elegant 
Trom Agatliias' friend, Paul the,SiIen- 
tiaiy ('n-t wlio at the court 
of jusliiiiaii held an odice corres- 
ponding to that of GeutJeman Usher, 
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Xt£v2siJV il (plXis 

T long’d to try Kreutho’s heart, 

Tf me alone she loved ; 

And by a sleight of crafty art. 

My doubts 1 thus removed. 

“ I go to foreign lands,*’ I said, 

“ l?e constant aye to me. 

And ne’er forget, my lovely maid, 

The love 1 bear to tliee/* 

She started, shriek’d, her forehead smote, 
And her locks of clustering hair 


r. X. 

She scattered — and, ** Oh leave me not,” 
She cried with Iraiitk; air. 

Tlien I, like one full loatli to brook 
Kntrcaty, answer’d — “ Nay j” 

Tint yet my faltering downcast look, 
Oeclared that 1 would stay. 

How happy is wi/ love 1 since she 
Should thanklully receive, 
li.it was to happy, happy mo. 

The greatest bliss to give. 


OV DRATII, AND DT<?E\Si;. 

Tov rt rev yvurv^^ct ; — k. t. X. 

Of Death, rest’s parent, leech of all ilisea'^o, 

And poverty’s deep pjings, — what mean uur lears ? 
Death — betore whom all human sorrow flees ; 

Death — who but onre, but only once appears ; 
W'iiereas disease is multiform, — again 
AndoU it comes, — I'Var, De'ease and Pain. 

FROM PALI. Tlir. sU-INTlAn V. 

Otlre p6?6y ^TcChivirr-fA. — r. A. 

No gai lands iif^eds the rose, tjoi* thou, iny fair, 

That gern-hespangied iiet-woik for thy hair. 

On thee tliat robe is but an useless cost, 

Who art ‘‘ when iinadorn’d, adorn’d the most.” 

Tliy skin bedims the pearl ; oh, iliin the glare 
Of gold, — beside thy wild liixiinant hair. 

The Indian gem its flaming grace may prize, 

But pale its lustre when before thine <‘yes, 

'J'hy dewy lifis,— harmonious torniand t-oul 
Hun led as Venus zone, — thy perfect whole 
O’erwhelm me all : thine eyes alone, iny L.ir — 

Oh, tlieir soft language ! — bid me not Uespiur. 


In the tenth century, the nianu- 
Hcripts, from the combined effects of 
time, discord, and siifjerstition, were 
either nearly destroyed, or falling 
greatly into oblivion ; \vheii C^ujstan- 
tiiiijs Cepbaliis, the friend and rela- 
tion of the Emperor Leo, the pliibi- 
soplier, collet^ted a new Anthology, 
from all the poets who before that 
age had written epigrams. An ob- 
scure person, says Jacobs, of whose 
very name the most leaiiwfjl men 
had never heard, till Salmasins dis- 
covered his“niagniiin opus,” which, 
by the singular benignity of fortune, 
had escaped the tooth of time. I'he 
next ‘collector was Maximus TMa- 
nudes, a monk of the llth century, 
to whose imperfect and tasteless 
abridgment (mutilated and castra- 
ted) the scholars of Europe were 


referred, until the 17th century, wlion 
the fainons Salmasfns put toirether 
that colliMUion, wliicli has even* since 
laum known by his naiiii\ hVoin a 
vast mass of maUu-ials, Briinck un- 
dertoo!., to wants the close of hist 
CMUiliiry, to siij)ply tin* deliciencics 
of all former editions of the Antho- 
logy; and on his Analecta was found- 
ed the edition of Jacolis. Let lliis 
slight sketch sullicc. 

Ju*om tliis widti field Mr Merivale 
lias shewn fine taste in his sehretion 
of specimens ; and we shall now di- 
rect attention to ;i few of these, with 
the double^ object of enabling our 
readers to judge of their merit, and 
that of the several versions by softie 
of our most elegant scholars. We 
were delighted to receive this very 
day a letter from Chester, enclosing 
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a few versions by Wran£]rhani, once 
the ” Star of (Lam,” and tin* suc- 
cessful comt>etil<»r ill (creek sclioUir- 
sliip with Twecldell, the « Marcel- 
las;” and we feel highly honoured 
by such kindness and courtc^sy from 
one who adorns a character digniliod 
by the discharge of the highest du- 
ties belonging to the sac.red profes- 
sion, by the cultivation of tliis “ litcr.-e 
huinaniores” which were so bright 
an ornament of his accomplished 
youth. We are not without liopes 
that others of our classical friemls 
may follow his example; and that 
our tliird article may be better than 
our second, ami only inferior to our 
fourth. 


In the Museum Criticum (No. IL 
October, 1813) there is a review of 
the second eiiiiion of this work, at- 
triljuted by Mr Merivale to tliat dis- 
tinguished scliolar, now Bishop of 
London. It is acute, and generally 
just. He there says that tne editor 
(Mr Bland) thinks the following epi- 
i'ediiiin (by the virgin Anyte) re- 
commeiHled but by its simplicity, 
and that he seems to have forgotten 
“ the eil\ca(*y iiiherent in the charms 
of poetical expression, and the me- 
lody ol niiiiihers.’* He therefore 
gives a version of his own, in which 
such i|ualities may perhaps be found. 
Let us see how the matter stands. 


AUTiomV }iCCToSv^6,UeCe^ 'J? iTTt 
iKfiVTa 

x.aii ynvvryiTo^ ctt / ttxvtuv 

6vA«/te8V56 Md/^* tKvXi(rs TT^ocreJm 

• 

LTTKllACr.Y. P.Y C IIHISTOPIIKR NORTH. 

Tho iiijiul Autiliui 1 I nnrnt, foi whom many 
AVooii*i> came tM ln‘r f.ithcrV Iuhim* ; 

For beauty and pindLiiee very-reiunvniMl (rvas .'Ac); but of all 
Destructive i atc ovciwlidujed )1 h* hopes. 

ni.A.ND (Edit. 1813.) 

Unblost Alltibia cails iliis luournful strain, 

7’lie llobIl^t virgin of Diana’s tram; 

Cay gaihuit youth** .ulored l«..‘r .i' th >!r g,> I, 

And loidl) Miitois xvaitcjl at Jjcr nod. 
liut to ro'*ist the power of Fate, how vain 
L Jieauty ; flow uCn -h my mouinful strain. 

r.t.ooMvn.un. 

1 mourn Antihia, \\he**e j.atvnuil ixato 

IoiiuhuIktM .'■uitois throng’d, her love to gain I 
• For she w.'!'* fair ai»d W!**e ; )>nt envious Fate 

I'orbado, and all flbur amorous ln>pe:iweic vaiii. 

.mluicale (1833.) , 

Drop o’er Autibia's grave a piou** tear, 

For \ irtue. Beauty, M it, lie huiied here. 

Full many a suitor •-ought her father’-- hill, 

To gain the virgin’-, love ; hut tleath o’er all 
Claim’d tlire preeedenei' ; who shall death withstand? 
Their hojies were blasted by hi-^ ruthlc'-s hand. 


WILUAM lIAf.* 

The maid Antibia 3 lament ; for whom 

Full many a suitor sought her father’s hall ; 

For Beauty, I’ludeiiee, famed was she; hut doom 
llestiuetivc UM'iM hcIm’d the hopes of all. 

The Bishop (at that time Mr lines solely for their (simplicity, 
Bloomfield) observes, in his short should deprive tlicni of their only 
critique, that it is rather singular merit iu their paraphrase. Besides 
that translators^ admiring the above its difiuseiiees and quaintness of ex** 
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pressioii,” there is surely some degree criticism, which might else appear 
of impropriety,” he adds, “ in calling trifling, must be found in our wish 
upon a strain to flow afresh, just to shew the real difliciilties of the 
when the poem is come to a con- task undertaken by a translator, espe- 
clusioii; tears might have been ex- cially of Greek epigrams.” We have 
liortcd to break forth afresh, but not our doubts of the soundness of the 
verses.” Very true. Tlie paraphrase fourth objection — but the others are 
is thoroughly bad, and, coining from fatal ; ami we, with equal “ great sub- 
such a pen, it astounds us. It not mission,” beg leave to add other 
only bears no sort of resemblance four. “ TJironged,” joined to un- 
whatever to the Greek, but is so un- numbered,” presents an absolutely 
like it in thought, feeling, and ex- ludicrous image, such as is found in 
pression, that it might liave been an old Scotch song, The tocher’d 
passed off, without incurring susj>i- lass,” in which we are told that the 
cion, as a little unhappy failure, weak wooers “ were a’ pilin’, pilin’ at her 
in fts own demerits. But is its sub- is omitted, tliougli “ vital 

stitiitc iniicli better V We fear not. in the original. Kale is not said to be 
Perhaps it is — if possible — worse; “envious,” but destriicti ve 
for it lays claim to tlie high praise is the “ fiindameiital feature 

of being a literal translation. Mr on whicli the whole liiiiges,” yet his 
Merivale honours it with a note. — Lordship does not appi*ar to have 
We here gladly substitute a far observed that; and “ amorous” is an 
closer version in the room of that intolerable word in an epiceiiiurn. 
in a former edition wliicli received In the narrow bounds of four lines, 
a merited castigation by the author his Lordship, with all Ids eyes about 
of a review iu the Museum C'riti- him, and in the ('liristian and cleri- 
cum, ascribed to Bishop Bloomfield; cal act of correction, has committed 
trusting, that the Riglit llevcreml seven, perhaps eight errors, and we 
Critic — if indeed it was himself to cannot take leave of Ids \ersion 
Avhom we are indebted for it — will without alluding to a ninth, of a very 
pardon us for not inserting the spe- comprehensive character. He has 
cimen, which he proposes as an ex- not only “ forgotten tlie eflicacy in- 
ample of litfM*al translation, for the herent in the eharms of poetical ex- 
reason of no less than four instances, pression, and the imdody of num- 
occurring in eo many lines, of flepar- liers,” but sputtered out words as 
ture from the sense of the original; hard and dry as chips. MrMerivahi’s 
as, first, the total omission of the second version is very elegant ; but 
word that ou whieh the whole even in ithehasiiotattained theexijui- 

distinctive force of the thought de- site simplicity of the original. That 
pends; secondly, the metapliorical simplicity is somewhat marred by 
word* gate’ being placed in the room “ wlio shall death^ withstaml?” 
of the vital expression thirdly, “ Claimed dire precedence” is no- 

the use of the vague and hyperho- thing like Anyte, nor yet ** blasted 
lical term * unnuinliered,’ instead of by his rutldess hand.” Here we 
the modest and probaWe cr as have one thought, which in the Greek 
ascribed to the virgin's suitors ; and, is given oy one word, txv/.i/rs, occu- 
fourthly, thFC epithet ‘ wise, ’ used as pying three separate forms of ex- 
syiionyrnoiis with -rr-yra (in the ori- pression. Mr Hay’s version, vve ven- 
gin^, «rivuTDr«,',) which, uitli gieat ture to say, is perftM:t. 
submission, we venture to think ap- The Bishop ratio r finds fault with 
plicable. rather to tlie intelh^ctual another eflTort of Mr Merivale’s in the 
than the moral qualities of jier- former edition, and supplies its place 
son to whom it is attrihutcid. (lur t€)o with one of his own. It is the 
apology for this piece of counter- well-known Anacreontic of Julian, 

Srg<pos Trod* 

Tv To*5 *'E^afTXf 

Kut rojv Kocrxa‘j(,eifv 

BteOtfTTTttr’ Toy oivov, 

AeiZojy i s^ivov otvrovm 
Kui yvf irof ^ov 
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The Greek Aniholotjj. No^ I L 

LITKRALLY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Once im a time, while wreathing a garlantl| I found 
Cupid among tin* ros(s, 

Ami hiiviiig S(*iz('d liim by the wing**, 

T jdiinged him into the {my') wine. 

Ami having taken I ilraiik it. 

A ml now within my meiiibeis 
AVith his wingb he tickles me. 

MERIVALR. 

While for iiiy fair a \\ reatli L twined 

Of all the iloweirs u hieh spring disclose-*, 

It was my evil fate to liiifl 
Cupid hii'king in the lo'e-. 

1 b' i/.ed the little sti iiagliim li' y, 

I j'luiiged him in the mantling cup, 

'J'lien pli dg»‘d it with a r.L)d iti ott> piy, 

\ii(J in:nl '^^i{ll i.ijitini- di.mk luui up. 

Hut evei u ithiii iny hre 5->t, 

All uneoiiltuUM the iiiehiii rage:^. 

Distill Ijs my 1 ihoiir, hieaks my le-st, 

.\iid an eternal warfiie wagi 

It LOOM I lELO. 

M'iiile fm my lair a Mieatli I twined. 

Love in the losi-., lay ledined ; 

1 sL‘i/e«I tlie hny ; tlie mantling eup 
|{eeei\'ed him ; and I diank him ij]». 

.Vnd now eooli ned; the feallwr'd guest 
ih.ic', ^titrnis, and Ihitti-r-s iji my hrcr^t. 

II LIAM 11 VV. 

(hieo on a time tvhlle wiealliiug 
A ‘inland for the hair, 

Ciipnl aiuoii'i the roses 
1 hnnid, and sei/.M him th« ie. 

And hy the wings 1 ] dunged him, 

.\nd diaiik him in iny w me, 

And ev'er slni'e he lii-kh-'* 

A\ ith his wings thi" In ait of inine, 

Tho Bishop .says, lliat Jiilijui's ana- t orr*'c;t, tliat C^upid had wing*, but 
rroontic *S:ontaiuH a pretty story, ho was not feathtM C’d lik*‘ a s])arrow; 
ttild with great simpliciiy, hiii tliat ami nevor was iIhm p iu this world so 
this simplicity sopiiis to havc‘ lipoii rcmut<‘“a iit‘;ir#rpseinhhim'p to aii 
sacrificed to ornament in the (Mr otii^inar’ as to •rr:-^.ri 
iMtnivale’b) translation, wliich, in it- Ih'ats, stoi ins, and iluttcrs Jn my 
stdf, is not nnpot'tical.’’ The sim- hcr.rt.” ii inak(»s ns, in sjiitc of oiir- 
lilicity is not sacriliced, w<* think, scht's, think on the cruel iMiiploy- 
hy Mr Mcrivalc ; hut either iiitding nient ut’ a ‘.rtmso, or tlic more humane, 
it dillicult to deal with, or tliinking suhstiluie of a I'ouple of ducks, in 
it ratlicr tame or hare, and that it the sweeyir.i^j of a chimney. Cupid 
might be eiiri<*hed ami enlivened, di<l not heat and storm in Julian’s 
he lias expanded and atloriied Julian, breast ; . he fluttered, hut not iiiuoh ; 
and, certain’}’', liis paraphrase is not his object n ns just to tickle the niem- 
unpoetical,” hut very poetical, and hers of the Emperor, and he kept do- 
in itself exceedingly graceful. TJH?Bi- ing so day and night, so tliat tiiere 
shop’s is very had. llts leaves out was no rest on couch or betl for the 

which deadens the life of the lines; Apostate. A\ e correct iiurselves — 
“ the mantling cup rcceivnd him,” is for we believe he was lint Prefect of 
a 'miserable murder of T:J«vrr<«r£ *<r Egypt. Mr Ilay is Julian himself, 
-loov; feathered guest” is so far l.et us return to 31elcager, and sec 
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how the various accomplished trnns- ful spirit that breathes through two 
lators have succeeded in transfusing of his most beautiful sepulchral iii- 
into tlieir several versions the mourn- scriptions : 

^i^ocTC, TTst^^ivtotg oiuf^ccrx, Xvofiivo^, 
ec^Ti yug kcTTi^iot vvf/,(potg Itti ’hncXitrtv cc)C^vv 
Xiarot^ Tcu 'i B^xXcI.umv iTrXxrxyivvro 

^ oX6Xvyf^)>: xvix^xyiv, iv ^ Tf^kvxiog 
triyu^nq yoigO¥ (p^cytAx /xiB'U^f^ocrXTO, 
xl S' xvrxi Kxt p'iyyo^ kdec^tiy^av '7cxq‘^ 

7iriv*^xi KXt (p^^tixivx y's^Bsv ipxivov flSov. 

T,TNM: for 1 IXE AMTIt THE nUIUIXAl.. nv CIIUISTOPTIER NORTH. 

N<it a inarri.iu^c, ]Ml^ a iiii|}iiiil «li<l Clfiiriista 

Ucci-ivc, having looked tlu' clasjm of hi*r virginity : 

I’or now at tlio doors of tlio bride un iv l>ieat]»i?»g the ewning 
Flutes, and the closing door'^ of fht‘ hiidal-eliainher sounded. 

On the morning they 'shouted up tlie >hout ot joy, ond aiiiicl the Ilyiuencan, 

(The shout) being *'ileru*ed, was e\'tdi:in«*ed h)r a wailing iioisi* ; 

And the same torehes tluit had t»>reh.-lighteil a lu*»ti'e to the bed-chambor. 

Also illumined the path of the dcivd t*' the shades. 

IIUOO GROTIUS. 

Proniiba non Juno, Cleari^ta, mmI infera JunOj, 

Tune, tihi viiginit<is eum repetetur, oiat. 

Vix dufu deslcTat no<*tiiriios tibia eantus ; 

Fervebat thal imi uteiMj^ic sono. 

Cum matJitiuos jani ik»u llyineii.eiiN a»l aures, 

Sed truce sub geinilu lucnia no’*'tra venlt. 

Atjpui eadem leetuni ijiiir* diixerat ii«n[ne pufdlam, 

Duxit ad infernos jiinea ta?da doinus. 

JIEKlVAI.Et 

Clctcra, v/hen she loosed her virgin zone, 

Foiuul ill the nuptial bed an early grave- ; 

Death claim’d the hiidcgroom’s right; to ileatli alone 
The treasure guarded for her spouse slie gave. . 

To sweetest sounds- the happy evening fled. 

The flute’s '^oft strain aiul hymeneal eluiir ; 

At inc-Tii sad bowlings echo lound he heel. 

And tlio glad liyiiuis on <piivering lips aspire. 

The very torc'hea that at fall of night 

.She«l their bright radiaiiee o’er the bridal room ; 

Tbo-c very torehes, with the Tuorning’s light. 

Conduct the victim to her silent tunib. 

WRANfillAM. 

Her V irgin zone urdoodcfl, Clearra^s charms 
Death el isps, stern bridegroom ! in his iron arms. 

Hymns at t)u; hrid.d valves last night were hung ; 

Last night the hi idal roof with revels rung — 

I’his nroMi the wail was raised ; and, hush’d and low, 

The strains of joy Avere changed to moans of woe ; 

And the bright torch, to Hymen’s hall which led, 

With mournful glare now lighted to the d«a<i. 
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HAY. 

Not Hymen, — it was Acles ."elf aione 
'^riiat IiiosL'ried CI»'ari"t.Vs virj;iri zone : 

And now tlie evening- flutes are bieafhins^ round 
ll<r Cf.'itc ; tlie closing nuptial dj»oi-s re‘-’oii!jd. 

Tlie inorninif sj)ou"al son;* w-is rai-<*d — but, oh ! 
At oiieo *twas sileiired into flir^ji.'s of v, oe ; 

And tlir s.iTUe tiurlu's tliat llo* bili!-i! bed 
Had Jit, iifjw sliewM the p.itbv. ay to f 1 i“ dead. 


Which, tlnnk yon, is tlio bo^t ? 
Grolius is good, but it is not one of 
Ids happi(ist viM-wions ; wo ini^s tbo 
melancholy music of Aledenger. Mo- 
ri vale is far better ; and having chosen 
advisedly, on his own line. f<‘(ding of 
the original, to depart somewhat 
from its ]>eculiar exjiressioii, his 
iMiglish is almost as pathetic as the 
(ireek. I’liere is, Ave. t It ink, oTi<i 
fault in his version. 1 he set-ond 
line contradicts tin* last — for in the 
one the “ nuptial bed” is called 
her early grave,” and in the. other, 
she is ])orn(* from that h(*d to her “si- 
lent tomb.” Nor is this remark hy- 
percritical ; for a fault tin* re is; 
and it is nor in tlie Greek epi- 
gram. Wrangham is as happy as 
]Meriva](i; nor in his lines do \v<* see 
any imperfection. Hay is more true 
to the original than eitlnu* of his ri- 
vals; while his version appears to 
ns erpially elegant. 

’'rwould he easy to produce vari- 
ous ancient parallels ; but among 
them all not one iierhap*^ ecpial to 
(]a])ulet’s relation of tlie death of 
Juliet. 

“ Oil ! son, tlio ni«hfc before iliy w»‘d<liniv 
ikiy. 

Hath DiMfh lain with^by bride; there 

.she lies, 

I’lowrr as sbo •»vas, deflower'd by him ! 
Pi'.ith is my son-in-knv ; IhMili is my heir ; 
IMy daui^hter h<‘ hath weibleil.^ 

« » ' ' - 

All things that we oidaincd festival, 

'I’urn from their ofliee to bl.u-k funeral — 
Our instrument" to inelaiielndy bells; 

Our wedding cheer to a ."ad hurial 


Our soP.p.m bvmns ti> >;ulb‘n dii".‘" change ; 
')Mr iuiilal iiuv. -.r- s. i . , for .‘burled cor^.e.’' 

fn Ills (*plgrnin,?deh*ager v<*stvt<*ted 
liim‘<(.'lf to a few touches of oinj 
f(*elinrf — Imt lii*r(*. Sliak"pc*;ire luxu- 
riates among a jnohjsion of images^ 
of \v<H‘. M'heie a liule composi- 
thm of llerrick’.-v, in Ids Hesperides, 
iiiuc'h like the ( ireek. 

( A MMD Til VT OlCl) TllC DAV 

S‘!i: V AS M \RRILI). 

That Mio; ’•»' widrb '^’iw ne* m.nde a bride 
The eveuiui' I d\‘il. 

'1 iio^<* J’lL'b*-'., \\ i.eu \\ Itli tbry guld*' 

Goto tlu* i/«'d ti.(* b’-lifiil I'lidc, • 

.'^MVi'd I'Jit 1 iijei- I' r to hurne 

n:y j<.lii|M * to flair nine. 

1 ).•• *’} .f o ]», u bieli here } on 

!-uppIj M } hi* I .nifh 

'j’here are tn o v(*ry inoiirnful in- 
scrijitions' f(*r tlie toiiih of one wlio 
thus ditei, h}" Ih imia, a ])oetess, to 
whom, in the (.hirlatid of Meleager, is 
assigni*d, as Jier emblem, the crocus 
or sjiOV<ai-ilovvor, on account of its 
maiden pah*n(»ss, as in Cyndjelino— 

'VI..' ihs.'viT ill e,*s llko thy face, pale 

pi h'.’ii' 

Tradition says, that she “ xvas a 
<*t>ntem]mr:!iy, perhaps ctmipanion, 
of S.*ppli(», ami attributes to her the 
]>! aist* of lienuty and genius, with the 
tt*nd<*r aeeompriiiiment of an early 
ileaih.” 'riiere au» some touching 
lines on Ihimia herself, by Aillipater 
of Sidon, and these* and two or three 
oth<*r hnn*ral strains read sadly in 
sueeession, thus — 


ON A RELOVKD COMI’ANION. KRINfsA. ULAND. 
May, yc cold ]»ilKirs, and thou w.i'.tlm; urn. 

And sculpf.iin’il syreu" that .ippo.ir to inmirii. 

And f^uard, within, my poor and *'cnvrh‘.>s dni'.t, 
GonsiguM by fondest niumory to \our tiu..t — 

Say t«> the .straiigrr, as he hiu^o'v nii;h. 

That Ilia’s a*>lir?» here l.imciitrd lii*, 

Of noble lineage, that Liiiiiia’s love 
Thus mouru« the partner of her joy* above. 
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THE SAME.— ELTON. 

Pillars of death ! carved syrens ! tearful urns I 
In whose sad keepiniy my poor dust is laid ; 

To him that near my tomb his footstep turns. 

Stranger, or Greek, bid hail ! and say a maid 
Rests, in her bloom, below : her aire the name 
Of Myrtis gave : her birth and lineage high : 

And say, her bosom-friend Erinna came, 

And on this marble graved her elegy. 

THE SAME SIJIUECT. ERINNA. MEUIVALE. 

1 am the tomb of Ida, hapless bride ! 

Unto this pillar, traveller, turn aside ; 

Turn to this t<*ar-\vorii monument, and say, 

“ () envious Death ! to charm this life away !*’ 

These mystic emblems all too plainly shew 
Tlic bitter fate other wIkj slotps below ; 

The very toich that laughing flymen bore 
To light the virgin to tlio !>ridegrooni*s door. 

With that same torch the britlegroom lights the lire 
That dimly glimmers on her funeial j)yre. 

Thou too, <> Hymen, bid*st the nuptial lay 
In elegiac moaning.s die away. 

THE SAME. ELTON. 

T'he virgin Myrtis* sepulchre am I ; 

Creep, softly, to the pillar’d mount »if woe, 

And whisper to the grave, in earth Ixdow, 

“ Grave I thou art envious in thy cruelty !'* 

To thee, now ga/iiig here, her barbarous f.itc 
These brideV adornments tell ; that, with the fire 
f)f IIs men's torch, which 1 <mI her to the gate. 

Her husb ind burn’d the maid upon her pyre : 

Yes, flymen ! thou didst change the marriage song 
To the shrill wailing of the mourneis’ song. 

ON A HEI.OV'ED COMPANION. — SAPPHO.— ELTON. 
This dust was 'rimas : ere her b.'idal hour 
ishe lies in J’roserpina’s gloomy bower : 

Her virgin playmates from cacli lovely bead 

Cli]> with sharp steel their locks, the btrewments of tl»e dead. 

THE SAME. StPPIlO. CHARLES MER1VAL15. 

Deep in the dreary cliaiiihers of the dead 
Asteria's ghost hath made her bridal l>ed. * 

Stdl t<» this s^one luT fond compeers may turn, 
An<l "bed their cheiisird trc'ses on lier urn. 

ON ERINNA. — ANTIPATER OP S’. OON.—rMERIVALE. 
1m* w were thy notes, Kriiina, short thy lay — 

Ilut thy short lay the JMuse herself has given ; 

7’hus never shall thy meiiiory decay, 

Xor night oh-cme thy fame, which lives in beavcii 
While we, the nntiiiinher’d bards of after times, 

Sink in the nielaiicholy grave unseen, 

TJjihoiiour’d reach A vermis* fabled climes. 

Anil leave no record that we once have been ! 

A N VTE. MKRIV ALE. 

In this '■ad tomb where Clino sleeps, sweet maid ! 

Her inotlier oft invokes the gentle shade. 

And calls, in hopeless grief, on her who died 
In the full bloom of youth and luiauty’s pride ; 

Who left, a virgin, the bright realms of day, 

On gloomy Acheron’s pale coasts to stray. 


[July, 
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EPITAIMI IlY A MOTHER ON HER SON. LEONIDIIS OF TARENTUM.— BLAND. 

Unhapjiy child ! unhappy 1, who shed 
A mother’s sorrows o’er thy funeral bed ! 

Thou’rt gone in youth, Ainyntas ; I, in age, 

IVIust wander through a lonely pilgrimage. 

And sigh for regions of unchanging nighiv 
And sicken at the day’s repeated light, 

O guide me hence, sweet spirit, to the bourne 
W here in thy presence I sliall cease to mourn. 


IMLLUS SILENT 

Sweet maid, thy parents fondly thought 
To strew th^ bride-bod not thy bier; 

Ihit ihoii hast left a being fraught 
W’itli wiles ajul toils and anxious fear. 


AUIUS. BLAND. 

F(»r us rernaijis a journey dr<ar, 

I’or thee a Idest eternal prime, 

I’niting in thy short career 
N oulh s bhissom with the fiuit of time. 


JI LT VN. WRANOII \M. 

Tliine, Laura — tluni, of every gi ace the bloom I 
W*‘iv timely s])oiisjl, and untimely tiunb. 

I'ear'^, bittei tears, thy sirp, thy hu^haiul shod ; 
lu tears shall melt the boatman of the dead— 
Scarce one short \ear to nuirriage-joys allowM, 
Thy sixtecntli snnnner wraps thee in thy shroud. 


Monrnfiil all ! And sonic of Uhmii 
frit by us to be “ b(»aiitifnl exceed* 
ingly.” Heart-broken, hopeless sigbs 
over the grave from wliieli iJu‘re 
might be no blessed resurreetitm ! 
A lament as of the passing wind ov(»r 
the moniimeiital stone ! No briglit 
glefim from abov<> — as witJi us — 
ebeering the gloom below ! On the 
tomb*st<irie of the ('liristian maiden 
no words are graved utterly forlorn 
— mueli grief, l>iit iiodesjiair — being 
dead, slie yet speahedi — and tin; in- 
seription is as a blessing on the sur- 
vivors, who are bade weep no more 
for the happy. With e\ery deep 
emotion arising from our eonteinpla- 
tion of young and innocent beauty, 
whether in joy or sadness, health, 
decay, or <leaiJj, is there not always 
profoundly intei’fiised a sense of the 
soul’s spii itiiality, which silently 
sheds over tin* emotit>ii something 
ctdestial and divine, rend(»ring it imt 
only <lllVc*reiit in degree, but altoge- 
ther tiistiiici in kind, from all feelings 
that things merely jierishable <*ati in- 
spire ! So that the spirit is satisfied, 
ami the feeling of beauty is hut a 
vivid recognilion of its own deatliless 
being and etlieri*al essence. Tins is 
a feeling of beauty vvbicli was but 
faintly known to the human heart in 
those ages of the world, when all 


otln*r b'elings of beauty were most 
perfect; and, accordingly, vv^e find in 
the most pathetic strains of their ele- 
giac. poetry, lamentations over tin* 
loveliness, intensely vvorsliippefcl in 
the dust, vvdiich was to lie for ever 
over its beamless head. But to 
us wJio may have seen t)ie living 
light leave the eye of some beloved 
friend or child, there must liave 
shone a beauty in life’s latest smile, 
which spoke not alone of a brief 
seem* closeiljbut of an endless seinie 
iinfultlitig ; while its cessation, in- 
stead of leaving us in utter darkness, 
seemed to hi; accompanied with a 
burst of liglit. 

Tine it is, as Mr Merivale lias 
feelingly said, that most of the la*- 
li<pe‘s of (irecian poetry, which we 
possess, are of a cast of lb ought the 
most mehiy»‘ltoly, whenever tin*}" 
touch on the mouriirul subjects ef 
death ami tln^iiiave. There are ne- 
veitlieless a few which present us 
with hrighler ])rospects, apd bring 
us nearer to the IClysium (iescrthial 
by the more che«*rful jioets of Italy, 
])articularl y by Virgil and Tibullus.” 
And lie refers to ‘a very beautiful 
epit.ipiu translated by him froin an 
uiicerfalu autlior. We quote it— 
with one or two others of a kindred 
character. 


Thou are not dead, my Troto, though no mcie 
A sojourner on eurth’s tempestuous shore ; 
Ided to the peaceful islandsi of the blest. 
Where youth and love, for ever beaming, rest; 
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Or joyful wandering o’er Blysiaii ground* 

Among sweet flowers where not a thorn is fou 
No winter freezes there, no summer fl res. 

No sickness weakens, inid no labour tires ; 

No hunger, poverty, or tliirst oppress. 

Nor envy of nian's boasted happiness ; 
l>ut Spring for ever glovvs hoiviiely bright, 

And bliss unmurtai bails tlie heavenly light. 

ON TIIK TOMii Ol' AS INI ANT. NJCIAS. CllAULES MEUIVAM3. 

Si.iy, weary tiavoller, sfjy 1 
Jleneatli these houghs iepOs»e 1 
A strj) out of the w*iiy» 

My little fount .ilii Hows. 

And jievrr i[uite foiget 
J lie oioouou'Mi.iI urti, 

'NVhieh Simo-' hen* liath m‘( 

Ills hilled ehihl li> iiiooni* 

ra*iTArii o\ an infany. — al tuou lm^kutain, — R om:R’i uland, junior. 

ToiJ MiDu, '-.ino Mon.uvli, with iiiilioiy hanil, 

You ''Uiitehul iiifiut to voiir ilieary l.ni'l, 

J.Ilve ■'onit* filr H)-e-hnd, ploekM fnuu luoil.il >lglit 
Tae .il! it - heautus op u into light. 

wi vlclt. •! p.iriii*:''! cea'*e yoiu* w ailings wihi, 

Xor iiM-uin liu* e\ei ywur drp.uMi d 'dulil ! 
r Her junlhftd :iid her toriii sii fiir, 

Jh >i‘i\«il .1 in tin* le.dni'. of ,ilr. 

A'' H\ !. ('.»s*L* hrl’.rv*' till’ Miothli**; l.i\ !-— 

The Xs..i<.i.' — jiut i euli-— i.ive home voiir child away. 

We have, not uiipi('nsii:u»^ly, hope, been rarried away from ono of 
INfeleriper’s «*f)itHphs, over many others of the ‘'Uriie sad spirit; but we 
promised to turn our readm 's attentum to two of his, and here is llu; other. 

‘7t.i a,ul 

3 iOfjyU' sij Ai’-Jfcv, 

X' o ztti 

irTTVrO^ yUiim TTorjirJVy f.cvccti,:^ 

(piha&'j -T; £•/ M:/<.:ciy^o^ 

CCl Ut, 7i^ TO '/TG^^H'/oV luol SceA'.j; CG^TTcC^i'J AiC^USf 

uQ7iru7i'^*^ uy teuton o' uv/Joc Z-Tv^i Jtovtj;. 

C4/.A«. o-ft yd'/iiciy.ii -fuif 

5w;; ;ioA7/6f?, h:x,y 'AAijcct. 

EPITAI K J):> UUM<Uii>KA — i; V IllUt IJLsIMNO MiJhEAUEU. 

Tears to thee, even uudi r tiie L»Touiid, Tlelio<loia, 

I present, ((curs,) all t hat-remains of yeariiiiig love (an ojfcrtug) for Ades; 
Teai*^ jtnost rueful, eaid (m a loudly-lamented toinh 
I pour out a nimriorial of loVit^iiiLTs, a iiieiuoriai of fond-affeetion ; 
Miserably, miserably, — thee, the loved-oiie, even among the dead, I, M(;- 
leager, 

Deplore ; thee — (an emj)ty favour) — an unprized gift to Aeherori. 

Alas! alas! vvlieie is my inu<*hdoiigful-for blossom? Aden hath spoiled it, 
Hatli spoiled it, and the lb)wer iri-its-prirne, dust hath dtdiled. 

Tlut thee I supplicate, oil Ivarth I the-alJ-nourishing, uiy iiiuch-lameuted one 
Softly clasp to thy bosom, oh mother I 


LJuly, 
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HUGO GWOTIIJS. 

Ipisain buYitcr liuniuiii niuuiimcnia fidelii^ ariioris 
llaM initto lachrymus, Ilclioiluru, tihi. 

Ill'll illf^na'^ Idcliryniis Licryinas ! ad lldnk* Ini^lum 
I live tihi uuncilitiR jii^iiora certa feru. 

Kaiii iiiisi ‘111 niniiiiiii, iiiisorc JVIi'lvijfi-r adi*ini»tam 
Te ^enio : sed {r(>initu'<i nil Aclieronta movent. 

All ! nhi dilectiis iniiii flos mens? ah'«fulit OifUb, 

Abistulit ; ill (.•inereiiJ eorporis ivit lioints. 

At tu dt.*|JOhitiim pliieido coinplectvre iJO->lruin, 

IMaternoiiue fovc> te rogo, Terra, binu. 

BHAND. 

Tears o’er my lleliodora’s grave 1 shod, 

Affeetion’s ioiidcht tiihnte to the dead. 

Oh, flow iny hitter sorrows o’er hi'i* .'•hiLiie, 

I'ledgf of the love that hound her vnil to mine ! 

Jlieak, break, my lieait, o’eiehaigetl witli hur'.tiiig woe. 

Am empty olfering to tlie .sha<le> below. 

Ah ! plant regretted ! DeafhV ron.oi power 
'With dust uugrateful rhoked (hy iUll-hlown flowei I 
Take, Ikirth, the g«*nth* inmate to thy breast, 

And, boft cntuiuhod, hid llehodor.i le-t ! 

illllUfVALi:. 

'I’ears, lleliodora! on thy toiidi I shed. 

Love’s last libation to the "hades below , 

TeaijJ, bitter tear.«, hy I'oinl remeinhraoee fed, 

Aio uH that Tale now loaves me to bestow. 

Sain sorrows ! \aiu legiels ! yl, lov'idlesl, thee, 

Tlxee still thi-y follow in th.e "ilent uin, 

Itetiaeing hour" of soiial eonvir'e hee. 

And soft endearment's luvei to iLlurn, 

IIow thou art Kmi, sy, e. ^ liowe*, tii.ir 'inlled so I'.iir ! 

'I'tirn, anil tli} honour’d bloom uilh du"t deliled ; 

Yet, holy hhirlh, a< e^ pt my "uppli.mt j'l.iyer, 

Aud in a ^lolher’** aim- entobl th.y ehild. 

e'lUTii’, IN Tin: 3ioNTni.Y 
'I’ear.s o’er my llellodoia's gi.ive 1 "bed, 

All that love has to ofler to the d* .:d. 

Sad tearv’« hut o'ei lu r nioii: ulV.i iwmb fliey prove 
Tlie streamim; leeonl.Nof paleinal line. 

Kveu ill thy tomb I sit'h fur tlu'e, di-ar ili lid, 

All mnpty tiibute to tl\y]>irti’d "liiile. 

Wheie is my d.ullng jd.int ? IVub. plonileilm;: ]ju\\\T. 
l^i'.ith ill the dn"t ha" l.ild th.'t fre-'h-hliovu Howli. 

Yet like her, I'aith, lanieiiti d to lur iV"l, 

Aud gently foM her to a mother’^ brca&t. 

A FKIEND or THE i;illTie IV aili: MONTHLY UEVII.W. 
Oh, lleliodora ! for thy los.i X sb.ed , 

Tluse tearb, my l:i"t sad olferiiii* to the de.Tcf: 

Tears on thy tomb, wbiidi, sad I) falling, prove 
The vain memorials of iiiy hopes and love. 

In vain 1 mourn thee, dearest, and in vain 
To the diead powers of Acheron f;oinplain. 

Where is my imich-lovctl flower ? Tlie reckless hand 
C'f l>eath has phiek’d, and mix'd it with the .sand. 

F.arth ! Nur.se of all ! I jiray thee, on ihy breast. 

Bid, iiiotlici' ! 48oftIy bid tlu 3 form laiucutcd rest. 
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WILLI A3I HAY AND CIIRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Tears, lleliodora ! tears for tliee, companion of the dead. 

Last yearnings of tliy husband*s love to Ades now I shed ; 

Tears from a heart by anguish wrung for lier whom I deplore— 
IMemorials of regretful love upon her tomb I pour. 

For thee, beloved, even with the dead, tliy ^Meleager sighs. 

Now parting with a precious gift, which Acheron will not prize. 
Where i»iy desired blos>om now? Its Idooni hath Ades spoilM, 
And my consummate llower, alas ! the cruel dust hath soilM. 
Thou all-siistainiiig ^Mother Karth ! oh, cla^^p her to ihy breast, 
hly evermore-lamented one, and softly let her rest. 


Let iis aj^aiu hear the llisliop. 
“ One of Ml* Bland’s least fortunate 
<»fforts is his version of th^t beauti- 
ful epitaph of Meleager, We 

are, however, inclined to think, that 
the subject of this poem was not 
lleliodora, the wife of Meleager, as 
the translators suppose, but a daugh- 
ter of the same name. Tlie words 
and seem to im- 

ply this, and more particularly the 
phrase, to ; 

Burip. Phoen. 88 . kXuv^v 

AvTty/mn wh(M*C Valclve* 

naer observes, * Bis taiitum apud 
Eurlpidem h‘oc usu hgurato 
*Tcperitur, alibi iiusquam apud Tra- 
gicoa; sed aliquoties in OrpheiJjym- 
nis et apud alios ; in tiliam, ni fallur, 
iltdiodoram Meleager, At, 'ray ro 
'Tihivlv luoX ; rt/^<rrrtfl'sv Atoa?,’ TIlO 
words tLKfAoXov also, are clearly 
more applicable to his daughter than 
to his wife.” So far is th(5 question 
from being all conjecture, as IVIr 
Bland supposes, “ that on the mind of 
/ very scholar, versed in the language 
<d’ the Greek poets, no doubt will re- 
main as to the truth of Valckenaer’s 
remark.” This is rather too dicta- 
torial, and not perhaps very civil. It 
is as much as to say that Mr Bland 
was no “ scholar,” that he was not 
“ versed in the larigijiage of the Greek 
poets.” He was a tine scholar, ami 
a good Grecian. ,The Bishop is not 
consistent with himself in tin? above 
ambitious and pedantic pas'iage. At 
the beginning he says, “ we are, 
however, inclined to think;” and 
certain words seem to imjdy 
and others “ are more applicable 
expressions which admit the case to 
]»e doubtful, and Mr Inland to be 
perfectly right in saying that " all is 
conjecture.” Yet at the end he 
asserts that “ no doubt will remain,” 
forgetting his own doubt, and* the 
courtesy usual between scholars. 
There is nothing, either one way^or 
Other, in And though 


« does commonly express the 
natiirnl yearning of parent towards 
offspring, yet in another composition 
by Meleager, in which nobody <loes 
or can doubt that he speaks of his 
wife or mistress, lie uses tliis %ery 

word. Hlld ecxtjLettfiV revPo; inaV 

ap]>ear rather more applicable to a 
daughter Iban a wife, but tb€*y are 
not innpplicnhle to a young wife ; and 
Meleager, we think, might bav<* 
blameie^-sly so applied them, witli- 
out the positive authority of Euri- 
pides. He has many other (Epigrams 
on lleliodora, not bis daughter; and 
had this lleliodora been his daugh- 
ter, we cannot help thinking it more* 
than probable that the epigram would 
have been pervaded with a paternal 
feeling, and tliat there would have 
been some touching and tender allii- 
fiiori to the other Heliodora, her mo- 
ther. Tlie question, as Mr Bland 
said, is “ all conjecture.” 

IMi* Bland’s version is not “ one of 
his least fortunate efforts,” but one 
of liis most fortunate, though it is 
not peiTi'ct. Mr ]Mcri\ ale’s is, like 
his friend’s, and like all hirf own 
translations, eas}*^, elegant, and grace- 
ful ; n<;r can we well tell wliat is 
wanting either in the one or the 
other, if it bd not that tliere are 
some needless changes in the form 
of expression w)ii«'Ji sliould have, 
boen avoided, as' the original is al- 
lowed hy all to be “ a gem of pu- 
rest ray seriMie.” The two versions 
from the Monthly llevie.w are V(‘ry 
good. Hay’s and ours we liked 
much on first getting it into its pre- 
sent sliape, and we still think it true 
to the feeling and to the words of 
Meleager. But there are, we fear, 
one or two imperfeciions which we 
are sorry for, though unwilling to 
oint out. But wlio will shew a 
ettcr than the best of them all, and 
which, pray. Is that ? We call on the 
Bishop. 

The alfeotJng epigram of Callima* 
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clius on liis friend Heraclitus of said, that it affords but a faint rc- 
Halicarnassus, the elegiac pocf, is semblance to the original, however 
one of the instances, Mr IVIerivale far superior one may be thought to 
truly says, which most strikingly the rest, or all to cither of the old 
illustrates the extreme diiliculty of translations.” We are unacquainted 
doing any thing like justice to the with any old translations, except one 
exquisite grace and simplicity of by Dr Tytler, which we shall give 
the genuine Greek epigram. Three along with a fine one by Wrangham, 
versions are accordingly pr(!sentGd, and another as good by Hay. 
of each of which, wc fear, it must be 

i'-ls cr4ir,r..v. 

Kitts 'rsov ^o^av, £5 V ewi 

liyatytTf, {tcyiia-B-yiv 5’ axrcrdxtq 

xotrCOjc'ct^^y. uX^u c-v TrUy 
AXixot^vviG’iriVy Ter^ccTrxXcci 
ul Si Text ^MUcriv o ttccvIuv 

U^TTUKTii^ AiSyjg ix eTTd /^xXu. 

rOR IJNi: WITH THK ORIGINAL. NORTH. 

One tiilil me, ITciaclilus <>f thy tlealh, aii«l 

lltirrieil.iiic away, when 1 rallc<l to mind how orren we two 

In talk made the sun to t : 'riion, indeed, 

t)h ! (w/i/) Halie'irTias‘'ian i^nest ! Ion" ^Inee ait. a'^hes ; 

lint tliy Nightiuirales thi/ pat ms,) live, — on thc'-'i.^, of all thingK, 

Ade*=, the plunderer, will not l;»y a hand, 

TVTLr.R. 

1 hear, () fileiid, the latal news «»f JIrrnclitiis’ death, 

A sudden Ici'ii* my eheek bedew«. ami sii'hs suppress iny l>ronth ; 

For I must often call to mind, how from llie crowds wc inn, 

And how to jestiu" nuicli ineltned we s|i 4 »rted in the sun. 

Alas ! he’s gone, and part we mu«t, and repartee’s no more ; 

Thit, though my friend he sunk in dust, his muse shall ever soar. 

'rhe dait of death shall never lly to stop her Avaving AA'ings ; 

Like Fhiloiiul '^he mounts on h'gh, ami still, like her, she sings. 

UODO.st)N. 

I heard thy i.ne, old comratle, i.o\ uumoYLil ; 

A hilter tear my recollection proA-iil, 
lloAv oft couverMog with iny partnl fiicnd, 

T scarce Ikiac seen the Muumer sun dc'^cend : 

And thou, dear guest ! cold ashes art become, 

III an unknown, a last, eternal, home I • 

A’et, like sajl Fhiloiiier'-, thy tuneful hicatli 
Survives, triumphant o’oi the robber Dcatlrt 

CIIAULF.'=i MLRTVALi:. 

They tidd me of thy deatli, my Ileracllte, 

And inueh it gricA'cd me ; for it brought to mind 
Our free and frequent coiiA-orsc — noon to night ; — 

IJut thou art dust, far scatter’d hy the wind. 

Yet shall thy songs, like birds in tiyicful flight, 

Sail on, and leave the rubber. Death, bchiml. ' 

HENRY NELSON COEERIDGK. 

'fhey told me, Heraclitus, thou avert dead ; 

And then 1 thought, and tears thereon did shed. 

How oft wc two talk’d doavn the sun : but thou, 
llalicarnassian guest ! art ashes hoav. 

Yet live thy niglitingales of song ; on those 
Forgctfiflncss her hand >rhall ne'er iiniiosc. 

VOL. XXXIV. NO. e'ex. 
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WRANOIIAM. 

1 licarcl tliy lute, loved irieud, uiid dropp’d a tear ; 

KiisliM ou itiy 111 i lid tlie scenes of many a ycai’y 
Whtii ou our chat sun after sun went down — 
l^ut thou liost long been dust — tliy days are flown ! 

Yet still thy songs survive ; nor those shall Doom? 

AU-spoilcr he, with ivithering touch consume. 

HAY. 

I wept, my Heraclitus, when they told 

That thou wert dead ; I thought of days of old— 

IIow oft, la talk, we sent the sun to rest : 

Long since hast tliou, my Halicariiassian guest, 

Been dust ; yet live thy Nightingales— ou these 
The olLpluiidcring hand of Death shall never seize. 


Tytler is almost ludicrous; and 
such wretched work, by a man who 
was reckoned something of a scho- 
lar in his day, was well litted to turn 
the laughter of Englishmen upon 
the classical literature of Scotland. 
The lamenting and the lamented 
elegiac poets are both, by tlic touch 
of his 'liarlequin’s wand, converted 
into* a brace of buffoons, — Sport- 
ing in the sun!” “Jesting!!” and 
“ repartee! ! I” IMiiloniel may some- 
times mount on liigh, for slic a bird 
of passage; but she, “ in sliadiest 
covert liid, sings darkling,” and is 
not a skylark. "But vulgar vices are 
swarming over all the lines, like big 
sick blue-bottle flies, Hodgson, the 
admirable translator of Juvenal, is 
not here eminently suc cessful, but 
he is elegant; and he manages, at 
least gracefully, the dilliculty about 
the “ Nightingales.” I'he line about 
the sun is good ; but not so “ in an 
unknown, a last, eternal home,” 
which is unduly elaborate, and all 


unlike the simple touch in the origi- 
nal. Charles Merivale is, on the 
whole, better ; but “ noon to night” 
is not very good English, (pardon 
Scotsmen for daring to say so,) and 
he ought not to have omitted the 
name of the gracious luminary. “ For 
scattered by the wind ” won’t do, 
and shews that rhyme, like neces- 
sity, has no law. Nevertheless, ’tis 
a fine oflbrl, and much superior 
to one of our own, which we sup- 
press. Henry Nelson Coleridge’s is 
a gem. So is Ilny's. Hold them up 
hetwtMUi your eyes and the light, and 
you see no speck. Wrangham’s ver- 
sion, like all that Hows purely from 
his pen, is very classical ; hut wliy 
did he omit the Unuler invocation, 
“ Heraclitus !” And why the musical 
spiritualities — tlie “ Nightingale-^ ?” 

We cannot here d(*ny ourselves 
the pleasure of <juoting a very touch- 
ing epita])h, by an un<*ertain writer, 
most beautifully translated by Meri- 
vale and Wrangharii. 


r. y,it^cs 'TYi (pi>uv\t, 

uiii l^r.TY.fTf’t <ri’ 'a\ £/ •jijx.iSj «v {p-JitAivdfcrt 

Ttf KY.Qns irr fArj <rt lihocrof. 


ivlEftlVALE. 

IJow often, Lyci«f, shall I bathe With tcaL'fl 
This littli^ stone which our great love endears ! 
Thou, ton, in memory of the vows wc made, 
Drink not of LctLc in the realms of shade. 


W RANG HAM. 

Memorial of our love*, this slender stone 
llccords a mighty friendship past and gone ! 
Still shall I weep thee— thou, if so *tmay be. 
Sip not of Lethe as thou think*et on me. 
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In our former article on the An- 
thology, we quoted some fine, simple, 
strong and soleinnfuiieral inscriptions 
for Heroes and Deliverers. It ele- 
vates the spirit to read a number of 
them in succession, as if we were 
wandering over the sepulchral places 
of the land of freedom. Cheerless 
the shores of Acheron, and dim the 
realm of those unsubstantial shades. 


But the love of their cQuntry, and 
their passion for posthumous fame, 
are breathed devoutly from then- 
tombs by the illustrious and conse- 
crated dead. They liad done their 
duty; and they insspire from the 
dust their compatriots to whom fate 
may have destined deeds of equal 
renown in after ages, and, like their 
own, a glorious immortality in death. 


ON THOSE WHO rtEE AT TnERMOrYL..K.—iESClIYLUS.— CHARLES MERIYALE. 
Tljf^sr, too, of tlioir country, fell, — 

T'iiclr iiuglity pouls to gloomy death betray’d : 

Immortal is tlieir fame, who, suffering well, 

Of Ossa’s dubt a glorious garment inaile. 


EPITAPH FOR HIMSELF.— .TISCIIYLL'S.— CHARLES MERIVALE. 
Athenian /h’schylus, Enphorio’s -on, 

Buried in Oela’s fichb, these lines declare 
His deeds arc register'd at Marulhon, 

Known to tlie deep-hair’d jVJedc who met him there. 


ON SOPHOCLES. SIMMIAS OF THERES. ANONYMOUS. 

\\'iiul, gentle evei green, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid. 

Sweet ivy, Ivnd ihiuc aid ; and intci twine 
With blushing ro«>e‘», and the clustering vine. 

Thus shall thy la-ting leave-, with heantic- hung, 

Prove grateful etublein** of the lays Ik- sung, 

ON DION OF SYRACUSE.— PLATO. CHARLES MERIVALE. 

For l*riam’s queen and daughters at their birth 
The Fates weaved tears into the web of life : 

But for thee, Dion, in thy hour of mirth, 

When triumph crown’d thy honourable strife, 

Thy gathering hopes were pour’d tipon the sand ; 

Thee, still, thy countrymen revere, and lay 
In the broad precincts of thy native laud. 

^ But who the passion of my grief can stay ? 

ON THE SHIELD OF ALEXANDER. — MN AS ALCUS.— MERIVALE. 

A holy offering at Diana’s shrine. 

Sec Alexander’s glorious shield recline ; 

Whoso golden orb, through many <a bloody day 
T’riuinphant, ne’er in dii-it diOionour’d lay. 

ON HESIOD.— NSCLEPIADEs, — H VVi.ARTH. 

Sweet })ard of Ascra ! on tby youthful head 
The ]Musses erst their hnirel-branchos spread, 

>\'lieii on the rugged suniuiiis of the rocks 
They saw thee laid amiiKt thy sultry flcK'ks. 

I’v’ii then to tluv, o'er filr Cast all a’s wave. 

Their sacred powers uiibouniled ei^jjirc gave. 

By this inspired, thy gniius soar'd on high. 

And ranged the vaulte<l tizurc of the sky ; 

With joy transported, view’d the blest a1>odes, 

And bang th’ ecbtatic raptures of the gods. 

ON THE MACEDONIANS 5LA1N AT CYNOSCErHAL.E. — ALCyEUS OF MESSENE.*— 

MERIVALE. 

Unmourn’d, unburied, |>a5senger, we lie. 

Three m]rri(i4 0001 of fmtful Tliei«aly»> 
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Ill tills A\i(le field of raoxiiimcntal clay. 
yl<!tolia 4 Mars had innrk'd us for his |>i ey ; 

Or he, who hurstiiig from th* Ausouian fold, 

111 Titus* form, the waves of battle roll’d ; 

And taught /Thuathia’s boastful lonl to run 
So swift, that swiftest stags wore by his speed oiitdoiu 

SPARTAN VIRTUE. — DIOSCORIDES. MERIVAT.E. 

W'hcn Thrasyhiilus from th* embattled held 
Was breathless borne to Sparta on his shield, 

His honour’d corse disfigur’d still with gore 
I’rom seven wide wounds, (hut all received before,) 

I'pon the pyre his hoary father laid. 

And to th* admiring crowd triumjihant said, 

“ Let slaves lament — while 1 without a tear 
Lay mine and Spaita*'* son upon his hi<*i.” 

THE PERSIAN SLAVE TO IIIS MASTER. — DIOSf GUIDES. CHARLES MEUTVALE, 

0 master ! shroud my body, when 1 die, 

III decent cerements, from the vulgar eye. 

But hum me not upon your funeral j)yre, 

IVor dare the gods, and desecrate thei** fire : 

1 am a Per'*ian ; ’t wore a l^ersian’s sh ime 
To dip his body in the sacred flame. 

Npr o’er iny worthless liiiihs your waters pour ; 

For streams and fountains I'ersia’s sons adore ■ 

But give me to the clods which gave u-^ birth. 

For <lust should go to dust, and mau to earth, 

S PART AN V I RTUl T V M N I:L S . — M E R IV AI.E. 

Demetrius, when he basely flc»l the field, 

A Spartan burn, hU Spartan mother kill’d ; 

'rhen stictching forth the hloofly swoid.she ciied, 

( Her teeth fieiec gnashing with disdainful pri<le, ) 

“ Fly, cur-ed ullVpriiig, to the shades below, 

Where proud luirutas sh dl no longer flow 

I'»vr timul hind*i like thee !— Fly, trembling slave. 

Abandon'd wretch, to I*luto*s darkest cave ! 

'llusM'oinh so vile a inoiV'ter never hore ; 

Disown’d by Spaita, thou Tt iiiy soir no more,” 

ON THE DESTRUCTION OE CORINTH.- — POLVSTliATl >. CHAItLE*^ MERIVAI.E, 

Acra^an Acrocoriiith, the bright st ir * 

Of Hehas, with its narrow Isthmian hounrl, 

Lucius o’ereamo j in one enormnu'' mound 
Piling the ilead, conspicuous from afar. 

, ThiM, to the Greeks denying funeral fires, 

Have great ylOneas’ later progeny 
Perform’d high .love’s retributive decree. 

And well avenged the eity of their sire'i. 

EPITAPH ON TWO THEBAN I54OTHERS SLAIN IN TIlRAtE.-^PAM \<.ETE 

MKRIVALE. 

By Jove, the God of strangers, wc implore 
Thee, gentle pilgrim, to the Aeolian sliore 
(^Our Theban home) the tidings to convey, 

That here wo lie, to Thnicjan w'olves a pi e\'. 

'I’his io our father, ohi (Jharinus, tell ; 

And, with it, this, — We mourn not tint we fell 
In early youth, of all our hopes bereft ; 

But that hi^ datkc’iiing age is luDdyleft. 
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ON TUK DESTRUCTION OF CORINTH. ANTIFATER OF blDON. — ULAND. 

Where lias thy grandeur, Corinth ! shrunk IVom sight. 

Thy ancient treasures-, and thy ranipait’s height. 

Thy godlike Janes and palaces — O v/here 
Thy mighty myriads ami majestic fair ? 

Helentlcss Avar has pour'd around tlic Avalh 
And haidJy spared tJie trace*- of lliy iaJJ. 

Wo uymjdis of Ocean <leathless yet remain, 

And sad and silent sorrow near ihy jdain. 

EPITAPH ON A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. ANTIPATF.R OF SIDON.-^HEAND. 

Here sleeps a daughter hy a mother's side; 

Nor slow disease nor Avar our fates allieil : 

AVh(*n hostile })aniicr'> over (.'oriiith w aveil, 
l*n*feriing death avc h it a land eiislaved ! 

Hieri’cd hy a mothei's steel, in AOiitli J bled, 

Slie nobly joiu’d me in my goiy bcil : — 

In A'ain ye forge your lettcr'> for tlic br:ive, * 

W'lio llv for sacr(‘d ficedoin to the grave. 

Tlio Greeks were a glorious race, iiig their wavery way, up and along. 
So are we. Our heroes are as theii's careering! y, the him; bileuce — alas ! 
— so arc our poets. Liberty I where how transient! between storm and 
had she ever nobler worship than in storm ! 

our fatherland y In Greece, pure Thtuc is a little composition attri- 
the air and light the soil in Bri- buted hy IMr IMerivale to Kuenus the 
tain, thick often the air with vapours elder, A ri'i k:;v, which, lie 

and heavy tJie soil with moisture; justly says, is characterised hy “ ex- 
Imt, coiniuering climate, here the quisite grace and elegance,’' Tlie 
unclogged spirit heavenwards as- dilllculty of lindiiig an appropriate 
pires. And has not Albion liad for version for this very ])retty and fan- 
ages, too, the doniiiiiou of the sea ? ciful ejiigram, he thinks consists in 
Praise to her noble dead! lleligioii the mytliologic identity of the bird 
speaks from their tombs — Genius (the Sw«alIo\V) and the “ Attic illaid- 
consecrates their inonunients — a cn,*' I^iiilomela, wlio was metainor- 
grateful Country, preserved by their ])hosed into that animal. It does not 
valour, venerates their virtues — and so strike us ; it lies rather in the 
Patriotism kindles at the thoughts of exquisite ingenuity of the parallel 
tlieir everlasting fame. Peace to the hc^tween the characters and modes 
souls of her lieroes ! of life of the bird and the insect (tlie 

But turn we now to livelier lights; Cieada). The Greek and Latin laii- 
aud let us look on genius playing guages possess powers in their in- 
with quaint conceits and airy fancies, ilexions which ours does not; and 
ill dreamy leisure graciously given from that arises the chief and peculiar 
from tlie carking cares of ordinary dilliculty — we had almost said impos- 
life — sunshiny trilles among gloomy sihility — of coiivoriing this epigram 
troubles — beautiful biitterlliea wing- into Enirlisb.. liCt us see how it is. 

THE SWAI.T.OAV AND GR ASSHOl’PER.— FROM EUENUS. , 

At?"* Koquj XoAfl-y 

ettr'TiKT.v SaVr.x rEKCp-., 

1 Iv XaA.«:??a, <rlv Ji 

5 

MTERALLV. — BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Attic jMai ’.'ii (13iilomoln), hourj-fod, (t/wu) the piattliT, h.iviiig sei/ed tli*" prnftliJJc: 
(irasslioppoi, bearcat it away as a feast to thiue imllcdged DJfspring ; 

{Thou) the prattler {bcarcst airay') the prattling,— the Aviiigeii, the l>eaiUiri>lU Aviu^eii,— 
The A’i-iitunt, the visit iuit — the summer (bird), the summer (JhO : 

Wilt thou not quickly let it go? for it is uotlaAvful nor just 

That the song-convcrstait should pcriiA by the juouths cf the aong-couversant, . 
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<;ROTIUS. 

Cocrowi dulfc soniins iTsonaiitcni dulec r'io;id«'Mii 
Abtii».>, et piillis feis alimcnt.i tnis. 

Quit! facis ah ! Capta quid avl prc<*or liospitc gaudo'*. 
IIosi>cs avis, vcrna vorna, Joquace loquax ? 

Quill cito demit tis? ^’’ates ut vatihus csea 
Fiat, id hand quaquam jura piimiqiu! sinunt. 


MERIVALE. 


Attic Maiden, breathing still 

Of the fragrant flowers that blow 
On Hyniettus’ purpled hill, 

AVhence the streams of honey flow ; 
Wherefore thus a captive bear 
To your nest the grasshopper ? 

Noisy ])rattlcr, coas ' to rlo 

To your fellow-prattler wrong ; 
Kind should not its kind pursue, — 
Least of all the heirs of song. 


l*rattler! seek some other food 
For your noisy prattling brood. 

Both are ever on the wing, 

Wanderers hoth iii foreign howei*s ; 
Both succeed the patting spring, 
Both depart with summer liours. 
— Those who love tlu' minstrel lay 
•Should not on ciieh other prey. 


BY W. HAY. 

Attic Maiden, honey-fod, why seize and bear away 

Thy follow-prattling grasshopper, to thy callow young n prey ? 

Fellow-prattlers, winged both, both visitants together. 

The summer-bird, — the summer-fly, both fond of summer weather. 
Oh let it go I — it is not just, *tis surely very wrong, 

That the converse nt-in-soji«» sliofild die, l)y the cQnvcr«ant-in-song. 


What exquisite felicity in the fanci- 
ful and ingenious Greek of Jiluenus ! 
How much of the same qualities in 
the Latin of Grotius J Mori vale shuns 
what he thought or felt, perhaps 
rightly, to be an insuperable diili- 
culty, and in his graceful English 
gives the spirit of the original, but 
not its happy form. Hay tries to do 
both, and with success; yet some- 


thing — nay much— there is in the 
Greek (Euenus may tliank his stars 
for its wondrous construction) which 
is ilot — cannot be given in any other 
tongue, 

Wc wonder if Wordsworth ever 
saw this epigram. Tliere is the same 
feeling thought in his exquisite little 
poeni^ tlie 11 obiu-redbreast and Jlut- 
terjiy. 


What ail’d thee, Robin, that thou couldst pursue 
A beautiful creature, 

That is gentle by nature ! 

Beneath the summer sky 
From.flower to flower let him fly; 

*Ti.s all that he wiblics to do. 

Tiic^cheercr thou of our indoor sadness, 

Ife is the friend of our summer gladness ; 

What hinders, then, that ye should be 
Playmates in the sunny weather. 

And fly about in the air together ! 

His beautiful bosom is drest 
In crimson as bright as thine own ; 

If thou vvould.st be happy in thy nest, 

O pious bfrd ! whom man loves best, 

Love him, or leave him alone ! 


Man7 cbarminff little poems are maoveryfowwordsofthecliaractors 
scattered through the A nthology ■ and habits of the happy creatures. We 
about birds and bees and grasshop* shall probably quote several in our 
pers, and “ such small deer.” It is next paper ; but here, meanwhile, is 
delightful to feel how much is said one to a See, by Illcias the physl- 
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cian, and friend of Theocritus. Fear 
not, fair maiden, the music of its 
wiiij^s,' foi iniioc(*nt is tJie flower- 
feeder ; settled at its work, silent is 
the cr(?ature, that, Avhcii flying*, can- 
not choose but sing; nor would it 
liurt thee, for all the honey on Hybla, 
were it, attracted by the fragrance. 


to dcA'iate from its patli in the sun- 
shine, into those roses among lilies ; 
any more than Melissa, when “ that 
extravagant and erring spirit hied,” 
and in its bliss Avas sung by Melea- 
ger, into tlje paradise of his Helio- 
dora’s incense- breathing breast. 


A4<9a£, htAi^Qdoe.7.ii lAO-i^trK. 

wootriets uv&i<ri (j^Mivofjc.iscvy 
^mo9v e(p' kdu-^*'90v e^yoe, 

TtOf 

LITERALLY.— CHRISTO PUKR NORTH. 

Nimble Bee ! making to appear the sofily-blooming spring, 
Yellow one, for primy flowers maddened. 

Fluttering o’er a sweetly-breathing field, ply tliy labours 
Until thy AA’ax-compacted chambers be filled. 


A. 

IVlany-coloured, sunshine-loving, spring-betokening Bee ! 

Yellow Bee, so mad for love of early blooming flowers ! 

Till thy w'axen cells be full, fair fall thy work and thee. 

Buzzing round the sweetly-smelling garden-j^ots and flowers. 

• 

C.UOTIl**^. 

O qute perpetuo florum tentaris amore, 

Flava renidentis nuntia veris. Apis! 

Prata supervolitans bene olentia pone quod hauri^ 

T7t domus aerias cforea portet opes ! 

HAY. 

Thou nimble yellow Bee, that bring’st the softly-blooming spring, 

Thee the love of primy flowers is ever maddening, 

h’l uttering o’er sweetly-breathing fields, increase thy honied store, 

Until thy wax^compacted cell at length can hold no morel 

Plato Avas a poet in verse as Avell as in prose, and we have a pleasant 
ejngram of his on a— Frog, You will see the Greek in Jacobs, Here are 
the translations. 


ON A HRAZEN I ROO, rONSECRATED TO THE NYMPHS BY A TRAA’ELLER. 


LINE FOR LINE AVITH THE ORIGIXAL^CHRISTDPIIER NORTH. 

The Servant of the Nymphs, shower-loving, the moist singer. 

The one pleased with clear springs, the Frog, • 

A certain way-faring man ha\ing fashioned of brass, hath consecrated as an offering. 
Because it cured a violent thirst caused by the heat ; • 

For to him while wandering about, it pointed out the water by singing seasonably, 
With amphibious mouth, from its dewy grot; 

And the way-faring man, not heedless of the guiding voice, 

Found n draught from the sweet longed-for spring. 


MERIA^ALE. 


Servant of the Nymphs who dwell 
In the fountain’s iloepcst cell, 

Eover of shades — hoarse frog, that carol free. 
Where streamlets run, iny rustic minstrelsy— 

Me the thirsty traveller - , 

Hath in brass ensculptored^bere, 


A grateful olForiug to the powers Avho gaA'c, 
To slake his burning thirst, the welcome ware. 

Croaking minstrel— faithful guide— 

I reveard the hidden tide 
Of %vaters, bubbling from the reedy lake, 
That agony of burning thirst to alakc# 
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Tho Servant of the Nyniplis — the singer danh, 

Pleased with elear fountains, — the shovv'er-loviug frog, 
Imaged in brass, — hath a way-faring man 
Placed here a votive gift,— because it served 
To quench the fever of the traveller’s thirst. 

For the amphibious creature’s well-timed song. 

Croak’d from its dewy grot, the wandering steps 
Of him who seaich’d for water, hither drew : 

Not heedle-ss of the guiiliiig voice, he found 

The longed-for draught, from the sweet cooling spring 


How cool the air it breathes ! How 
cold the still water ! Merivalo’s ver- 
sion is all it could be, perhaps, in 
I'iiytne ; blank verso being more suit- 
able for such an iuscriptioiiy Hay’s 
to our souses is more refreshing. 

In our former article on the A.n- 
thology we spoke of the late Dr 
Hay garth (in words of dubious im- 
port) as one of Mr Morivale’s con- 
tributors ; and in one sense he is so ; 
the editor having adopted two or 
three translations of his from a 
volume published a good many years 
ago, to which the principal poem 


gave its name, Greece, lie was an 
accomplished scholar, and a man <*f 
line talents ; but we cannot api)rove 
the principle on which he translated 
these specimens. He loses sight of 
tlietrue character — the tone and spi- 
rit of his original, and smooths all 
down into harmonious hut uncharac- 
teristic elegance. This will bo ma- 
nifest on looking with a classi<‘al 
eye on his version of some truly pas- 
toral lines by liooiiidas of Tareiitum, 
(see Jacobs, voL i. page l.‘/0,) enlitlcrl 
the Dying Shej)h<‘r(I to Ids 
nions.’ Thev rim literally thus : 


^’IIRlSTOPIIliK NOKTU. 

Yo Sjhcpbcrds who loucly -dwell, on this lidgo of a inoiintajii* 

Makiiig-t(>-tiav»-rse-it and wcll-woollod *»liccp, 

A small but ai c(j)table boon, by tlie llartli ! to (’Jitagoras 
Puv, for the sake of iiifeinal l*io>erpiue. 

Pleat may Ow/y) sheep, and may a bhcplicril on a ciaggy roi k jop.- ^oTily to fla.ui blow 1 
Aju! ill «‘irly spiing plucking a inc;ulr)w-lluwcr. 

Let a j)casa)it crown my grav<-. u 1th a garland, 

And let ''Oiiic-gjic iiiriI;c-u^i‘-of th? milk cif a wclhlambcd 
Sheep, pressing a milky udil*.*r, 

IMoi sterling tin' basis of my tomb ; there aic for the dead, 

'i here are even to tko:,e among th'* ^hado, iiiufnal chirlfic'. 


IlAYtiAUTir. 

last, all ye swains, wlio^-c thirsty (ItM-k^ 

In silence w;md<*r o’er th/“:e locks ; 

Aud oh! let niy sad spiiit share 
Your copstant love, your tender care. 

In parching siimmerV fervid licafc 
May you, young lambs?, a rciiuiem bleat ; 
Wbilsit on the rock the sheplnsrd swaiii 
In mournful muimurs swells his ‘•train ! 

To iny lone bhadc, in early spring, 

Ye pilgrims ! grateful oik rings, hi iiig ; 

And o’er my solitary grave 
With reverence pour the milky wave ; 
Then rifle evciy floweret’s bloom 
To deck the turf that forms my tomb. 

For think not tliat, when life is fled, 

No hopes or fears can reach the dead— 
Lven then their sliades your cares approve, 
Aud own with gratitude your love. 


II A V. 

Lone .-licjdiortls, who )our stoats and Wi-ll- 
wooll’d shcrp 

Teach to climb up fhis^ iiiountalak i lih'.v 
steep ; 

ily eaith adjured aiid dark ]*ei*^e phone, 
f>h ! grant this small but grateful boon tt> me 
(Jitagoraa ! that on yi>n er iggy loek 
A piping swain my browsing bloating fl<*ek 
May soothe; and meadow flowers of eailv 
spring 

Wreathe, for my grave a rii>tic oili ring. 
Pressing the milky teats of teeming ewe, 
With milk-libiitlons may the swain bed«‘W 
My tomb : 'J'here are, tlicie arc, tho‘<e cha- 
rities 

Of mutual love which even In Adt** ph-, »>•(•. 
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Who feels not .it once the charming as the feeblest falsettos of .Slieii- 
simplicity of Mr Hay’s lines, so per- stone ! Dr Haygarth has attempted, 
fectly true to the picturesque of Leo- in a better spirit, a version of some 
nidas? — Who does not sicken at the lines on Homer by Alcieus of Mes- 
nainby-pamby of Dr Haygarth, poor sene. Literally, they run thus : 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
lIom(*r, the Bard of lleroew, did tlic sons of los 
Sorely afflict, in havin^f devised a riddle from tlie 
But the ssca-dwcllin;^ Nereids anointed with nectar 
And jdacod the corpse under a cliff by the sea-shore, 

Because he had ennobled Thetis, and her Son, and the fip^hls of the oth^*r 

Heroes, nnd the actions of the son of I.acrtes of Ithaca. 

los is the hapi>iest of the islands of the sea, ht'caine it conceal-*, 

Thoiujh small, the star of the Muses and the (J race's. 

HAYOARTII. 

Tlie visionary dream of life is o’er ; 

The Bard of Jiumer sleeps on los* sJiore. 

Fair loa’ sons their lamentations l)ay. 

And wake the funeral dirge or soh*mu lay. 

Oe’r his pale lifeless coi^-e and droojnng head 
Ambrosial sw(‘cts the weeping Xeieida shed, 

And on the shore their sluiiilK-rin" ]»oet lai<i 
Beneath th^ towering iiiountaiiiN peaceful shadi'. 

Xor iindeseivj d their care — his tuneful tcnigue • 

Achilles’ wrath and Thetis’ .'Oirows ; 

His strains Laertes* son in iiiiiiuph hoie, 

Thiongh wars unnumher’d, to his native shore. 

Blest Isle of los! on thy locky steejis 

The Si »r of Song — the Grace of Giaces—* "let p=. 

HAV. 

Sorely afllicted was the Heroe'i’ Baid, 

When los* sons devised that ridtlle. hard. 
l’j)on their llomei's corse the Xer“i«ls pour 
Ncelar, when stretch’d upon its cliffy shore. 

Theli-, her Son, t.’lys<es* deed-, the I’alns 
(.)f Heroes live in hi- cnutihliiig strains. 

Tos, though small, most hh-'-t (»f Isles ! siuec lie 
The Mu-es’ and the Grae»‘s’ stat ra*w sic«'p-5 in thee ! 

(hill tbcrc be any comparison ? feast of the a,.. ;-., callctl or 

Hut we must bring our Article, in- tin; Song of tlie Waiulert‘r ; par- 
teresting, if for nothing else, for its ticularly dedicJited to (’eres and Pro- 
quotations, to a close, and we wish serpine — songs dedicated to Apollo, 
to say farewell in merry measures. — toDiana,Oi.r<7 — andmany 

What a pity itis tliat Atbena'us lias songs on traditionary stories of the 
not preserved some of the popular jo5's or sorrows of “ mortal jor im- 
Greek songs! He tells us that there mortal minds.’* Pluxmicus of Co- 
was the song of the. grinders of corn, lophon, an lambic poet (quoted in 
and Ecr/.tt-JXis; • of the weavers, the 8th book), speaks of certain per- 
EXiv«5 ; of the workers in wool, h ; sons who went about begging for the 
of the nurses, KarficQavKvknarui ; of the Grow, sinking a song suitable to* tlie 
reapers, AvTss^tm^; of tlic shepherds or dispositionbf that bird. “ 1 lie crows,*’ 
herdsmen, Bcv»o>.tua‘//.os, 'Phe labourers says Mr Mitchell, tlie admii iible trans- 
in the field, and the persons wlio at- Jator of Aristophanes, “ appear to 
tended the public baths, had likewise have been iu great disfavour with 
their peculiar songs. TJicn there the Athenians ; they had the lee- 
were songs on the subject of death, simple of all that society wisJied to 
or any unfortunate event, eject from itself ; and thus stood^ to 

and lotktfAOi, There was^ the song the Greeks somewhat in tlie relation' 
in honour of Erigone, sung at the of that malignant person, who, ac- 
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cordinp: to llabelais, breakfasts on 
the souls of sergeants-at-arms fricas- 
seed. Hut this song will shew, that 
this dislike to the crow did not pre- 
vail universally among the Greeks, 
but that the same use was made In 
some parts of the crow, as in others 
was made of the swallow.” In the 
same book of Atlieiiaeus is preserved 
the Song of the Swallow, who, as the 
harbinger of spring, was a great fa- 
vourite among the Greeks, by which 


too the little mendicants used to levy 
contributions on the good nature of 
their fellow-citizens. Both have been 
charmingly paraphrased by Mr Mit- 
chell, and likewise by a line scholar, 
in a manuscript collection from Athc- 
nams now lying before us, and we 
do not see we can do better than, by 
way of interlude, present all the four 
to our readers. These were the 
guisards of Greece. 


SONG OF THE CROW.— MITCHELL. 


Lords and ladies, for your car. 

We have a notitiojicr. 

Name and lineage would you know 1 
’Tis Apollo's child, the Crow j 
Waiting till your hands di:»pense 
Gift of barley, bread, or pence. 

Be it but a lump of salt ; 

Ills is uot the mouth to halt. 
Nougiit that's proffer’d he denies i 
Long experience- tiuiInos him wise. 
Wlio to-day gives salt, he knows, 
•Next day, fig or honey throws. 
Open, open gate and <lo(»r : 

Mark! the moment we implore, 
Comes the daughter of the squire. 
With such figs as wake <lesire* 


IVfaideii, for this favour done, 

3Iay thy fortunes, as they run, 

J'h'er brighten— lie thy spoU'«e 
ilieh, and of a noble house ; 

May thy hire, in aged ease, 

Nurse al>oy who call# thee mother; 
And his gi*andam on her knees 
Rock a girl who calls him brother ; 
Kept as briflc in reservation, 

For some favour'd near relation. 

Hut enough now ; I nHi>t tread, 
Where my feet and eyes are letl ; 
Dropping at each door a stiairi, 

Let me lose my feuit, or gain. 


Then search, worthy gentles, the cupboarir.s close nook ; 
To the lord, and still more to the lady, we look; 

Custom warrants the suit — ^let it still then boar sway; 
And jour Crow, as in duty mo'^t bounden, ‘'hall jn-av. 


SONG OF THE CROW.— ANON. 


I pray, good people, your ahns bestow, 

A handful of barley to the poor crow 5 
Or gratefully scatter before her bed, 

A trifle of wheat, a morsel of bread ; • 

The smallest coin from your purses take, 
And freely give for the poor crow’s sake ; 

A cake, or a grain of salt, give me. 

For shc'loves to feed ino^-t daintily ; 

Wlio gives but a grain of ^alt to-day, 

A measure of honey to-morrow may pay. 

I prithee, sweet boy, the door unbar, 

For plutiis smiles; and, see, from afar 
The virgin comes, most gracefhljy slow, 
With a present of figs, for tlic poor old crow. ' 
Gentle virgin ! mayst thou be 
Dear to all who shall >>cho1d thee ; 

Happy shall that husband be 
In his arms who shall enfold thee. 

Rich and fair, and good anfl kind, 

Gentle birth and polished mind, 


Inward worth and heart so true. 

Virgin, thou shalt u(;,ver rue. 

Time may come, when tliou shalt see 
Thy aged hire thy hoys carousing, 

And thy girls shall rival thee 
To partake a mother’s blessing. 
Meantime, I, though blind and poor, 
Ch.aiit i.iy ^ungs from door to »loor. 

Nor thr* slightest gift refuse, 
riratefid tribute to the muse. 

Good people, of your plenty throw 
A jnttance to the poor <»ld erow ; 

And, gentle sir, nn<l lady dear, 

The customary tribute sjMre ; 

Freely and rlieerfnlly impart, 

With open hand and liberal heart, 

Jmr if yon prove the poor crow’s friend, 

Fail* fortune shall your stcjis attend. 
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iONG OF THE SWALLOW.— MITCUELL. 


Tlic swallow, the swallow lias burst on tlie 
sight, 

Ife brings us gay seasons of vernal delight ; 
Ills back it is sable, bis belly is ’white. 

Can your pantry nought spare, 

That his palate may please, 

A fig, or a pear. 

Or a slice of rich cheese ? 

JMaik, he bars all delay ; 

At a word, my frieml, say, 

Is it yes— is it nay ? 

Do we go ? Do we stay ? 

One gift and wc’rc gone : 

Refuse, and anon 

On your gate, and your door, 

All our fury we pour. 

Or our strength shall be tried 


On your sweet little bride ; 

From her scat we w *11 tear her ; 
From her home we will bear her ; 
She is light, aud will ask 
But small hands to the task. 

Let your bounty then lift 
A small aid to our mirth ; 

And wbatevor the gift 
Let its size speak its worth. 

The swallow, the swallow, 

Ui)on you doth Wait j 
An almsman aud suppliant 
lie stands at your gate : 

Yet open, yet open. 

Your gate and your door ; 

Ncith^'r giants nor grey-beards, 
We your boimty implore. 


SONG OP THE SWALLOW. — ANON. 


rbe swallow conics with twitt’ring song. 
And brings the happy hours along ; 

The swallow conics with lircasi of snow. 
An<l jetty bach as black as crow. 

T)o not withhold vour wealthy store, 

Xor tuni the swallow fr< n\ cur floor ; 

Bring jiii<'y iigs aufl flaii ty chcfso. 

And funnenty ; aiul if yo i please, 

Bring mellow Avinc, and .'ggs, aud say, 

'fhr* svvallow sh ill not st. vc to-ilay ; 

Aliist we yoiu silence still deplore. 

And go thus empty from your df»or ? 

How inspiriting ! Wo must sing, 
lla ! here is our IVicml lIay^ His bass 
is as strong as our tenor is sweet, 
atnl wo must have a stave. It shall 
bean Anaorooiitio. *lu8tioo lias never 
3'et been ilone to the Teiaii hard. 
Yet Cowley, Drier, and Moore have 
been his worshippers. Thou alone, 
dear Hay, hast had the skill to pre- 
serve his measures accordant to his 
meanings, and now let us make his 
melodies harmonics— take thou the 


If you uic bountiful and lind, 

A blo^hing we sluili leave behind. 

!f, like :i churl, you say us nay. 

Like ^tlmly heggar^j wc .■.liall '^tay. 

And hear a'a ay, in ypitc of din. 

The little maid tliat sits within. 

If iVcidy yon )fmr gifts dispense, 

\ oil •'hall not want due recompense. 

If lortune’s fa\oui^ you would win, 

Ri'xe fjuick iiml lot the swallow in ; 

Nor think it is a g rev board’s song, 

For M'c are buxom, gay, aud young. 

second — for thou kiiowest, nor ever 
dost thou grudge the old man his 
vanities, that we still love, in all 
things, gay or grave, to say, sing, 
and do, m private as well as public — 
heaven pity amybrgive us — the First, 
Till' Usual tune. You know it, Wil- 
liam — and you ^lall hear — ’tis quite 
original — wliat even y’ou. Will, may 
not refuse to call pleasant — an ac- 
companiment of our own, on the 
guitar. 


ANACREON. 


OK THE LYRE. 

1 Wish to sing the Atrida:, 

And ot Cadmus I would sing, 
But love alone comes sounding 
Of my lyre from every string. 

My lyre I altogether 
Exchanged, oveiy atrlng, 


Aud the labours of Alcidcs 
Forthwith I ti'ied to sing. 

But aye the chords rebellious, 

'fhe notes of love would ring. 

FarcwcU, Iieucefortb, yo hemo:'. 

Now and ever fai*c yc well ; 

For the notes of love— no other 
From my wayward lyre will «wdh 
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AltKougli my locks be boary. 

Fly jQjot, iny love, from me ; 

And though tbc floorer of beauty 
Be in its bloom with thcc. 

Treat not with scorn my wooing ; 

Those fair white lilies see, 

\Vlu»n garlanded with roJ^CJ*, 

How suitable they be. 


OV UIMSIILF. 

* I'pon the tender myrtles 

And the lotus' leaves reclined, 

To indulge myself in drinking 
To my friends, I have a mind. 

Tet C’upid with pa 2 >yiiis 

Kound his neck his tunic tic. 

And my cup with flowing bumiJcr^ 
Let him constantly supply. 

On — onward life is rolling, 

Like a chariot wheel it wend'-. 
And the bony strength of mortals 
In u little ashes ends. 

C>n the earth, no vain libations. 
Pour no nngiK'nts <»n a stone, 

But my temples crowru'd 'with ro«.cs 
Wiilc I live, jieiluine alone. 

And pray thee, little Cujild, 

Call my mi'-tross in to in«s 
Tor my cares, it my purjiuso 
T<i dls 2 »'’r-e in jollity ; 
r.re tlic glooniy choirs infernal, 

I thither go to s'je. 

<jN rj eiu. 

*Tvvas midnight — when Bootes 
.Sees the turning of the Boar ; 

And voice-<lividing mortals 

Sleep, subdued by toil and care. 

*T\vas at this hour of midnight 

When Cupid stopped hcibre 


My house, ttiid fell a knocking 
At the fastenings of my door. 

Who strikes the door,— tlisturblng 
My dreams, by such a din ?’* 

I'm but a child,” says Cupid, 

Fear not, but let me in, 

“ For 1 am drenched hy wandering 

Through the damp and moonless night.” 
I jiiticd when I heard him. 

And forthwith got a light. 

1 oj>ened, and before me 
An infant I behold. 

With wings, a bow, and quiver, 

All shivering from the cold. 

Then near the fire I placed him, 

With my palms T warmed him thcic, 
And the <Iripping water -«|uec»ing, 

1 wrung it Jrotn hi‘< hair. 

jVow when the cold had loft him, 

“ (’ome let u-. try,” ‘*aul he. 

How far l)y being iisoistoued 
This string i- harmed, for me.” 

•Ho Mtretched it. and ho si ruck me. 

Like a gad-fly, thr«)iigh and through 
The liver, inil l(Mul-J:iiighing 
lie said, while itj) lie flew — 

3Iine lio>t, thy givitulation, 
tii've, give, before wc j)art ; 

My bow, indeed, is skaithless 
But iliou'lt be sick at heart.** 


Woljld that Merivale, and Hodgson, have a Nodes; and while all our 
and Wranghani, and Denman, and brows were bound Avitli roses, each 
Sandford, and Elton, and the Aclolphi, mouth would be an Anthology, and 
and young Bland, and >11. N, Cole- however various our utterance, 
ridge, and Keene, and the rest” Hwould be all one in the Greek, 
were here ; then inighC *vc indeed 
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« 

“ \\ik\ '•> hy .)u r . c li .]l 111 1 1 ;■ .ii’i, I ’ i.' 

/)• -v. (>1 i ( > I " . 


Like all Portuiiiuosr* towns, and 
most SjKinisli, ]^ln:lma <lo('s nor rra. 
lizo tin* idea whicli a sii-anirui* tGiins 
ot’it from tin*, first view, as lio do- 
suuiKisfrorntliosavaiJUHlj. "rindoiUM's 
an* ir*‘m*ra]Iy built of wood, and tin m* 
stm*y liij'li ; in tin* lir a, or aionnd- 
iloor ar<* tin* sbops ; in liiu - ■n*4md, lb(* 
imjrcbanis Imvt* iliuir v, a.ndn’U .;.s ; 
and In tin* thiid, tlioy usiinlly li\<* 
willi their fainiiies. ddio'-i' ibree 
dilVerent regions, sorry am I to s ly 
it, are all \ ery dirty; indeed they 
may he said to he tjie po.^ilive, com- 
|>?ir.ui\e, and sniu rlalive de^J:;ee^. of 
iinehs'innes'^. rhere are no ^'h .-'ed 
sa^he.s in tin' windo^vs, so that when 
it lains, and the shiilters are eltued, 
you an* invohed in utter diulvoess. 
1he furniture is ini'^eiahly seanly — 
some old - fashi(nn*d, lii;;h- haeked, 
haidwood cdiairs, with a prolu'^ion 
of tarnished ^ihliny ; a table or two 
ill the Hame style, with a Ion:: «jrass 
hammock sluinr from <*orni*r to cor- 
ner, inter.s(*<-tinj:: the room diayen- 
ally, wliieli, as they hanp; \ery h>w, 
about six inelu*.souly from the doer, 
it was not that, eiiteiinu: a lio'i^e 

(liirim^ the .so .v/o, wlieji tie* \vi»idows 
were (larkened, 1 have tiunidmi he:ul- 
Jori'i; over a Don or Doha, takiii;: his 
or her forenoon nap. I5nt if'/iioec- 
VOL. XXXIV, NO. CCXI. 


gAA.n Wine searee, there wa'^ m; 
])aueity ol’silvt*!* dishes ; Iia in-, spir- 
ho\es, ei'User^, and uu o .ils of all 
sJiMjii desi-riplion.s', and of 

tlii> preeious metal, weie ."catten’d 
aiM'.'ui wi'.iiont any (nik*r or rej^u- 
l.irily, V. Iiili* some n:‘.;n le s avlieles, 
aUo ol ^ilver, were tin in': far 4mt of 
tiieir Ir.tiiude, and shone eoiispieii- 
<mNly in the \ ei y eeiitre of the rooms, 
d'ho f s were* nsnaily either of 
liard wood \ihiuk. ill kept; (-r terraeed, 
or tiled ; sie.eo* iiidi'etl were lla2:e:cd 
wiih marble, but. this was rare ; and 
as fill* the luxury of a carpet, it was 
nitoily unkmi'vn, the nearest ap- 
proacli to i: lieiny a arass inal.plaii- 
< i] p.eliily enoi^;}i, called an (>: ra, 
Ko'uid the tvalls (d' ilu* Imu'-e an* 
u-n:idy !.* o:: a lot of diiery. faced, 
vrorm e..a*ii pieuiri's i f saifU*', and 
se\(*r.d < rin iiixi s, whicli appt ar to 
l*v* liidd in ^reat vein ration. The 
strei ts are paved, l-m <'\ceetijn:j:jy 
indl:u*rei^l y and tin* f: i‘i[’.eiif r;:im, 
or lailier waterspouts, (ai: ! I rum the 
]nj->ili.m of the ]daee, laUWiU'n the 
IwcM.n.! (‘.Tans of li e .\ll;:niie and 
I\n liie, they lam* I'cmsideiahiy nna'i' 
than their (iwn shaie el moiyime,) 
A\ a^'liiny aw ay the soil and s oni from 
l)eUv«*en tin* stones, reinh r llie toot- 
for i'iTcffiis of all kiinli> exireiiicly 

K 
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insecure. There are five monas- 
teries of diflVrent orders, and a con- 
vent of nuns, within the walls, most 
of wliirJi, 1 believe, arc but poorly 
endowed. All these have handsome 
churches attached to them ; that of 
La Merced is very splendid. The 
cathedral is also aline building, with 
some good ]>ietiires, and several fag 
relicts of Pizarro, Alinagro, and 
Vasco Nunez, that riveted iny at- 
tention; while their fragments of tlic 
Vera Cruz, and arrow points that 
had quivered in the muscles of St 
Sebastian, were passed by as weak 
inventions of the enemy. The week 
« after my arrival was a last, the men 
eating only once in the twenty-four 
hours, (as for tlie women, who the de- 
vil can tell how often a woman eats?) 
and during this ])eriod all tlie houses 
were stripped of tludr pictures, 
lamps, and ornaments, to dress out 
the churches, which were always 
beautifully illuminated in tlie even- 
ing, while a succession of friars per- 
form ser\ict», in them continually. 
High mass is umpiestiouably, even 
in the eye of a heretic, a very splen- 
did ceremony ; and the music, even 
herci in this outlandish corner, was 
very good, every thing considered; 
in tiie church of La Merced^ es]>e- 
cialJy, they liad a ter}” fine organ, 
and the congregation joined jji the 
Juhdatc in good taste enough. 15y 
the way, ill iliis sanuM’hurch, on the 
right of the higli altar, theic was a 
deep and lofty recess, coviu’ed with 
a thick black veil, in wliicb stood 
concealed a figure of our Saviour, 
as large as life, banging on a great 
cross, with the blood lioiving from 
his wounds, and all kinds of horrible 
accompaniments. At a certaiir&tagc 
of the service, a d^urn was beatmi 
by one of the, brethren, upon which 
the v^il was wiilidrawn, when the 
whole congregation prostrated thein- 
aelves before the iniag(», with eveiy 
aps)eararice of the greatest devotion. 
This was not so much to be wonder- 
ed at ; but even the pa;^sengers iu 
the Btreets within ear-sli^it of the 
drum, stopped and uncovered thein- 
Belves, and in littered a prayer; but 
if they heaid it within their houses, 
they knelt, and crossed themselves, 
with all the externuls of deep humi- 
lity ; although, very probably, tliey 
were at the moment calculating In 
their minds the profits on the last ad* 


venture from Kingston. There is one 
custom which particularly struck 
me as being very beautiful. As the 
iiiglit shuts in, after a noisy prelude 
oil all the old pots of tlie difl'erent 
steeples throughout the city, there is 
a dead pause; in a second or two 
the great bell of the cathedral tolls 
slowly, once or twice, at which every 
person stops from Jiis eiiiployineiit, 
wliatever that may be, or wlierever 
he may be, uncovers himself, and 
says a short prayer — all bauds re- 
maining still and silent, for a minute 
or more, when the great bell tolls 
again, and once more every thing 
rolls on as iisiini. 

On the fourth evening of my resi- 
dence ill Panama, Iliad n'tired early 
to rest. My trusty knaA e, Peter Man- 
grove, and, trustier still, my dog 
Sneezer, bad both fallen asleep on 
the floor, at the foot of my bed, if 
tlie j)icce of macliinery on which I 
lay deserved that name, u hen in 
the dead of night I Avas awakened 
bj’' a blight noise at the door. I sliook 
myself and listened. Presently it 
gradually()pened,and the old woman 
that 1 liave already described as 
being part and portion of Don Horn- 
hrccilto Just US family', entered the 
room in her usual very scanty dress, 
with a liglited candle in her liaiid, 
and Jed by a little naked m*gro child. 
I Ava^* curious to see what she would 
do, hut 1 Avas not certain Iioav tlie 
dog migiit relisli tiio intrusion ; so I 
put i»iy iiauci over my qualr* y and 
snapping niy finger ’ and thumb, 
Sneizer imiriedlately rose and came 
to my bedside. 1 iinfuediateJy' jud- 
ged, from liie comical expression of 
his face, as seen by* the taper of the 
iutrndcT, that he thought it AA'as some 
piece of fun, for he walked quietly 
up, am^ rorifVonling tiui old lady', 
deliberately look the candlestick out 
of her hand. The little black urchin 
thereupon began sliouting’, “ 7V//*o 
JJanonio — l^ rro DemonUr — ami in 
their struggle to escape, she and the 
old lady tumbled headlong over the 
sleeping pilot, av hereby the candle 
was extinguished, and avo AA'ere left 
in utter darkness. 1 had tliereforo 
nothing for it but to get out of bed, 
and go doAvn to the cobbler, who 
Jived. in the mtresoly to get a JighU 
He liad not gone to sleep, and in- 
deed I gave him no small sdarin> for 
lie was near absconding at my unsea* 
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flonable IntruBioti^ but at length I ob- 
tained theobjectof my visit, and re- 
turned to the scene of my alarm, 
when, on opening the door, I s;iw 
poor Mangrove lying on his hack in 
the middle of tlie floor, with his legs 
and arms extended, as if he had been 
on tlie rack, his eyes set, his mouth 
open, and every faculty henumhed 
by fear. At his feet sat the negro 
child, almost as much terrified as 
he was, and crying most lament- 
ably ; while, at a little distam*e, sat 
the spectre of tiie ohl woman, scratch- 
ing its head with the greatest com- 
posure, and exclairniiit*- in S];ani‘<h, 
“ A little brandy for lovc3 of the Holy 
Virgin.” Ihit the most curious pait 
of it was the conduct of our old 
friend Sneeztu-. Tiiere he was sitting 
on end upon the talile, grinning ami 
shewing his ivory teeth, his ej'es of 
jet sparkling like dijimoiids with fim 
and frolic, and e\ideiitly JiiULdiiug 
after Jus fashion, like to split liiiii*-eJf, 
as he ev(‘ry now and tlien grave a 
large swee[)ing wliisk of Jiis tad, like 
a cat watching a in oust*. At leniitli 
I got tin* cobhli‘rarKl his sril>l<* rib to 
take charge ot the wanderervS, ninl 
once more sank into tin* hu/noi of 
as Alderman Wootl used 

to say. 

Oil niy first arrival, I was sonn*- 
wliat surprised at my Spanish ac- 
<prrnntainM*s always putting ilndr 
umbrellas when abroad atft r uiglit- 
fall ill tin* street*' ; the city had its 
<‘vil customs, it M*enu*d, as well as 
otlii*rs 4if more note, \villi this disad- 
vantage, that llied**\il a one bad tin* 
diseretioii ever to sing out. g/'/rr/./A*..'. 

"ri»en* was am>Jiier sxdetnn fa'-t 
about this time, in honour (»f a saint 
liaving liacl a tooth drawn, <n' ‘-ome 
Kuril ecpially ioipoitant event. Don 
I n'ti/it and f laid be«Mi at tin* 
(‘veiling ^erviel' in tin* church of 
tin* convent of hn IMivctd^ situa- 
ted, as I liavt* alieinly mentioin'il, 
dir(*ci1y opposite his hoi»s(*, on the 
other sid(* of the lam*; and lids being 
over, we W(*re on tin' i*v(* of retuvn- 
ing home, wh(*n tin* fhinnel-robed 
snp<‘rior came up and invited us into 
the r(*fectory, wliereunto, after soiin* 
palav«*r, \vi* agreed to adjourn, and 
there we had a den(*ed goLul snpp<*r, 
and some vei y hm! Midnga wine, 
which, lio\v(*vev, si'emed to suit the 
palates of the Fniilcs, if taking a very 
decent (juantity thereof wore any 


proof of the same. Presently two 
of the lay-brothers produced their 
fiddles, and as I was determined not 
to be outdone, ? voluiiKicrcd a song 
and, as a k(*y-stone to my politeness, 
sent to Don llujhhmviiliP s for the re- 
sidue of rny brandy, wJiich, coming 
aft(?r the bad wine, acted most cor- 
dially, opmiiijg th(3 liearts of all 
hands like an oyster-knife, the Su- 
]ierior’s especially, who in turn drew 
on his private treasure also, when 
out came a large erreen vitrified 
(•artlicri ]dpkii], one of those round- 
boU(Uin3d jrii’s tliat won’t stand on 
end, but must jierforce lie on tlieir 
Kid«*s, as if it had been a typo of lha 
]uedix*nuieiit in which some of us 
were to hi* placed througli its agen- 
cy' ; eii* long the laitre cork, buried 
an inch deep hv’ green wax, was 
witlnlrawn from the long neck, and 
out liuruled most capital old \eres^ 
So wo worked away' until we wc're 
all pretty' wed) and anon we 

beiran to daiici* ; buil tli(*re were 
lialf-a-doxeii fiiars, and old Jxisto find 
myself, in great glee, jumping and 
gamboling about, ami making fools 
of ourselves after a very fantastic 
fasliion — tin* witches in Macbeth as 
an illiistralioii. 

At lengdi, after being a month in 
Panama, ami still no appearance of 
tli(* ihnnit't o, I received a letter from 
tin* Adiinral,ilesii iiig me to rejoin the 
AVavi* immediately, as it was then 
Known that the lint* of-hattb* ship 
had re^u^'ued to the liv r Plate- 
l.ike nni^t young men, who have 
beans of lie* h in flieii* bosoms, I 
led in tlii*« ' .ori spare begun to 
liavc my liKie. -s — may' I not eidlthem 
fi iiairNliips r— ill lliis, at llu* time I 
wiiTi* of, most pi imiiive conimunity ; 
;u‘'l litc id(*a uf bidding farew«*ll to 
if, most, likely' for e\<*r, sank deep. 
Itowevm-, 1 was his ]Ma]es;y’s olli- 
C' l, and mv’ servii*es and obcilience 
weir b\s, alibougb my fe<‘lings were 
inv' own; and, aia*oi dinrdy, stilling 
the kitter, 1 piepart*d for my depar- 
ting'. , 

On |]1(» V cry day' wliereon I was re- 
called, a sister of mine liosi's — a most 
revrrciid im*cbanic, who liad been 
fourteen rears man ied wirlmut chick 
or cldld — WMs brou.dit to bi*d, to the 
unutterable surprise ol her spouse, 
and of all tiu* little w oiM in IViiaina, 
of a male infant. It had rained 
wholo day, uotwitlistaudiug which 
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and its being t!if only niitlionticatod 
prodiK’tioii ever pnnli^'Iied by the 
venenibli? yoniig huly, Iho pininini/ 
was earrietl to the rraiiciseaii chureli, 
a distance oF balF a mile, at nine 
o’clock at night, through a per Feet 
storm, to be christened, and tJie evil 
star oF ]>oor 31angrove rose high in 
the ascendant on the occasion. Af- 
ter the ceremony, I ^^as returning 
home chilled with standing unco- 
vered For an liour in a cold damp 
church, and walking very fast, in 
order to bring myself into beat, 
when, on turning a corner, I licard 
a sound oF liutes and fiddles in 
yie street, and From the number oF 
Janferns and torches that accom- 
panie<l it, I coijje<*tiired rightly that 
it was a J^^unvtion oF no suiail im- 
portance — no less, in fact, tlian a ]»ro- 
ccssion ill honour of tiui Virgin. 
Poor i>Iangrove at ibis lime was pat- 
tering close to iny lieels, and I could 
hear birn c-huckling and laugliing to 
himst IF, — “ WlnU; dis can be — I say. 
Sneezer” — to bis inn er- Failing com- 
panion — “ what you link, John CV<- 
nor, after Spanish fashion, it most 
be, e!i V” liie dog began to jump 
and gambol about. Ah,” contiujjcd 
the black ])iJor, “ no doubt, it must 
be Jo/ni Can^w — 1 may duinm — wliy 
not — ell y— oh, 3 ’es — I shall dam e” — 
and as tiie music struck into rather 
a tjuicker tunii at the moment, our 
ebon}' frierul began to cap<*r and 
jump about as if he ha4l Ix'cn in Ja- 
maica at Christmas time, v» Iccreupon 
one of tlie choristers, or music boys, 
as tlmy were called, a beautiful 
youth, about forty j'oars of age, six 
feet high, and proportj*)iiably strong, 
without the least warning, iiu'onti- 
iiently smote our amigo aeross-the 
pate with a hraz ii saint that \u> car- 
ried, and Felled him* to the earth : 
indeed, if A7 Sraor Jtisin liad in>t 
bemi oa the spot to interb re, we 
should have had a s(‘ene of it In all 
likelihood, as the instant the man 
delivered his blow, Sneezer’s jaws 
were, at his tliroat, and had lie not 
fortunately obe^'ed mo o';i^ the iu' 
slant, tind let go at tlic sound of ni}’- 
voice, we sliould have had a fJotth/c 
of Bfacaire and the doer of Montar- 
As it was, the noble aniinal, 
before he let go, brought llio culprit 
to the ground like a shot. I imme- 
diately stood forward, and got the 
feud soldered as well as 1 could, in 


wlijcli the worthy Jublo cordially 
lent me a band. 

Next inoriiiiig I rode put on my 
mule, to take my last dip in the 
Quebrnda of tlic Xo.sy 7;7V/, wldcli was 
a rapid in a beautiful little rivulet, 
distant from Panama about three 
miles, and a most exquisite bath it 
was. Let me describe it. After 
riding a couple of miles, and leaving 
the open savannah, you struck off 
sharp to the left tlirough a narrow 
bridlc-])ath into the wood, with an 
impervious forest on either hatid^ 
and proceeding a mile farther, yoM 
came suddenly upon a small rush- 
ing-, roaring, miniature cascade, 
whert‘ the pent-up waters leaped 
through a narrow gap in the linie- 
sioue rock, that you coiiUlhave sl(‘pt 
across, down a tiny fall about a fathom 
liigli, into a round foaming buzzing 
hasiii, twenty feet in diameter, where 
the clear cool water bubbled and 
eddi(Ml round and round like a boil- 
ing cauldron, until it rushetl away 
once more over the lower ledg<%ai»d 
again disapj)r‘ured, murmuring be- 
neath tlie thick foliage of the rust- 
ling branches. The pool was about 
((ill feet deep, and never was any 
thing move luxurious in a hot cli- 
niat(». 

AFt(*r having performed my moni- 
inir ablutions, and looking with a 
b(»a\ y heart at the sweet stream, and 
at every stork and stone, and slirub 
and tree, as ohjec-ts 1 was never !»> se(» 
again, .1 trolled on, folio wi'il Iw 
Piiter Mangrove*, my triC't}' man at- 
arins, who bestrode* his inuh* most 
gallaiiti}^ to Don I lumln * viib} s Pen, 
as he delight ’d to^ c all his eountry- 
lioiise, situriteil about Five miles From 
Panama, and winch ! wa:^ jn i».vioiisl/ 
informed liad beioi gi\eij up to tin; 
use of |]i i two maidi ‘11 sisters. 1 got 
there about haif-pasi i'*n in tin* fore- 
noon, and ft'Tiiid that 7:7 S^norJ i ta 
had arrive d before im*. 7'he situa- 
tion was most heautil'ul; the. hmee. 
was eiiitjosomecl in high wood ; the 
lowest spurs put forth by lli^* gigan- 
tic. trees being far above the ridge 
pcjlc! of tln5 Avooden fabiic. It was 
a low onc-slory huildin:; of unpaint- 
cid timber, wliicli, from tin- a. (ion of 
the w'*alher, had been ]»l(*ached on 
the? outside into a whitish grey ap- 
])earanc<*, stieakcd b}' iiunn*rous 
green weather-stains. It was' rai- 
sed about live feet ou wooden 
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posts RO tliat tlicrn ivas room for a 
Hock of goats to shelter themselves 
below it. Access was Jiad to the 
interior by a rirkety rattletrap of a 
wooden ladder, or stair of half a 
dozen steps, at the top of winch you 
landed in an unceiied hall, with the 
rafters of the roof exj)os(M], and tlie 
bare green vitri/ied tiles for a canopy, 
while a small sleeping apartment 
opmied oiT each cud. In this centre 
room there was no furniture but 
two grass lianiinocks slung across 
the room, and three or four old-fa- 
shi<med leath(»r,<>r ration* //e/e, cover- 
ed chairs, and an old rickety table ; 
while ovinlic’ad th<‘ tiles of tiu; rof>f 
were di'^plaeed in one or two ])laees, 
where th<; ilroppings frtini the leaves 
of the trees, and the iinuyfi of their 
rustling in the wind, eaine through. 
There were no inmates visible when 
wo entered hut a little negro girl, of 
whom 7:7 Si iir)r HamUrccdbt askful, 
wlu*r('. tin? were.” ‘‘ En 

said llie urchin. V/here- 
upoii wo turned hack and j^rocccdcd 
to a little tiny stone chujnd, litth* 
])iirg*n* tiiau a dag-house, tin* sinallest 
alfciir ill tin? shape of a church I had 
(‘ver stum, about a pistt>l-sln)t distant 
in the wooti, wliere we found the 
two old ladies and Si jinr 
nritural sou engaged at th(*ir devo- 
li<nis. On ludiig aware of our pn - 
stmet', they matle Ija'^U^ with the s(*r- 
\ic»', ami, haxieg iiui-hed it, arosi* 
and embraced tlieir brorln'r, while 
the son approachml and kissed his 
hand. 

One of tlie ancient dt r.koi - /A h a]?- 
]jeared in Icnl Iiecdth ; nevcrtlielc>s, 
tlicy both give u*; a very lumrty re- 
cejition, and pr<*pared breakbisj for 
us; ami a very eonif’ortabh* me:! we 
Inal ol it — fricassieil fowls, a little 

too much of tin* lard, but still 

lie'll from tln» iieiglibtuiring stream, 
tS:c., ami I was doing the agreeable 
to the best of my ]>(>or ability, when 
7:7 Sc nor Ju.'^in aski'd me. abruptly 
if I would go and bathe. A curious 
<’ouiitry, thought 1, and a strange 
W'ay jwople have of doing things. 
Atti^r a liearty nienl, instead of giving 
you time to ruminate, and to allow 
the gastric jnii*es to operate, aw*ay 
they lug y<ui to be plumped over 
lj<*ad and cars into a pool of ice-cold 
water. I rose, <*oiifounded]y against 
iny imdiiuitions, I will conicRs, and 
wi? proceeded to a small rocky tva- 


torfall, where a man might ivasTt 
hiinsfdt certainly, but as to swim- 
ming, whicli is to rno the grand 
ficshJcrfitum, it u’as i!i;pos‘^ibIe, so I 
provided away down thr: stream, to 
look out for a [looJ, and at last I w^as 
successful. On returning, as I only 
took a clip to swear by, the situation 
of my vemu-able Spanish ally was 
c‘nti‘rtaiiiing enough. Therc^ lie was 
the? most forlorn little m and rakci eye 
evc‘r rested on, cowering like a larger 
frog undcT the tiny cascade, stark 
naked, W'ith his knees drawn up to 
his c*hin, and his grey fpu'ue frather- 
cd carefully under a gi fum f:ourd or 
cahibash that hr? wore on liis iiead^ 
while Ids natural sou w'as laving 
water on liis face, as if the shower- 
bath ovmhead liad not been suffi- 
c‘iimt. “ Eo// f)({tifn\i}ij — -og hofiondoi 
rnpiffiii — -J) c > c.> — sipiealcci 
J lomf/rcciil t ; whih*, splash l>'*twnH'U 
ev<*ry {‘xclamation, his dutiful sou let 
fly a irourdliill of lUfOd iii his face. 

ddiai same t?veidn$^ we Vidurnml to 
Pan;ima ; and next morning, bc^ing 
tlu» d*2d of such a inouMi, I left my 
kiml friimds, anrJ, with Pidcr ?dau- 
gr<)V(', proc# ecled on »)ur journey to 
mounted on tw’o sumt mules, 
lairived then' late in the evening, 
the read, from th(» h(‘avy rains, being 
ill sad comJidon; and next morning 
the or c'»nvoy of silver, which 

was to tollo'.' OH' for ‘^liipm.mt on 
m{*rch:int‘^' account to K'iagston, had 
not iiuivc.k I’lCKs'iidy 1 received a 
letter from Don Jus to, sc'iit exjiress, 
lo intimate that the uiulctccus had 
pvnct'cdoii iiumoiliatidy after vve had 
stcivted for about a mile beyond tin? 
su'ourb^. where tluy were s;oppe<l 
by ilie ollici'r of a kind of mlliMry 
po^f or barrier, undtu* pretence of 
llu* ])a‘-spori ii regular; and 

this diniciihy wns no sooner cleared 
U]>, t’c.ui till’ accounts i»f a bgll-light, 
that was um xpect.'dly to i..ke place 
th ii forenoon reacluul iheiii,' when 
the whedtt buncli, lialf-drnidv as they 
wen', started oH’ to Panama again, 
leaving tli^' money with (he soltfiers; 
nor w'ouVl they ri'lurn, or be prevail- 
ed oil to proceed, until the following 
inoridni^ llovvt'vcr, on the iJtfh, at 
noon, the' money did arrive, vvhic'h 
was immediately cml>arked on iioard 
of a hirgt* canoe that 1 had pnuiejed; 
and, having slopped a hcaiuitul liLtlc 
iniih? also, i»f which I had made a 
purchase at Panama, we ]>rocecdcd 
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down the river to the village of Gor- 
gona, where we slept. My apart 
ineiit was rather a priniiiive eoiieern. 
It was simply a roof or shed, tlmtcti- 
ed with palm-tree leaves, about 
twelve feet long by eight broad, and 
sijppt»rted oil four upright ptists at 
the eorners, the eaves being about 
six feet high. Under this 1 slung 
iiiy grass hammock transversely from 
corner to corner, tricing it well up 
to the rafters, so that it hung about 
five feet from the groiiml ; while 
beneath Mangrove lit a lire, for the 
twofold purposf*, as it struck me, of 
driving off the nujs(piitoes, and Con- 
ner ting his Majesty’s ortieer into luini 
or hung beef ; and after having made 
mnUi fast to one of tln^ pO')ts, with a 
bundle of tnahgo^ or the green stemsof 
Indian coni or maize, uiub'r his no^e, 
he borrowed a plank from a indgh- 
bourifig hut, and lai<l hiin'^elf dtnvu 
on it at full length, covered up with 
a blanket as if he had been a corpse, 
and soon fell fast asleep. As for 
Snpezer, he lay with his black muz- 
zle resting on his fore paws, that 
were thrust out straight before Jiiin, 
until they stirred up the nhite mii- 
bers of the fire; witii his eyes .'•hut, 
as if he slept, but from the r^oustaiit 
nervous twitch ings and pricking up 
of his ears, and his hauiudies being 
gathered up well under iiim, and a 
small (piick switch of his tail now and 
then, it wns evident he was liroad 
awake, and coiisi<lered Jiirn^df on 
duty. All was ipiiet, liowever, except 
the rushing of the liier hard by, in 
our bivouac iintil midnight, when 1 
was awakened by the shaking of the 
shed from the violentstruggles of///u/o 
to break loose, his strong tremhllng 
thrilling to niy neck along the taifght 
cord that held him, as he drew iiim- 
self in the intervals of his struggles 
as far b^ck as lie cmild, proving that 
the poor brute suffered under a [>a- 
roxysQit of fear. “ W’Imt noise is 
that?” I roused myself. Ir. was 
repeated. It was a wild cry, or 
rather a loud shrill meu^y gradually 
sinking into a deep growl. • •“ What 
the deuce is that, Sneezer?” sai{l 
L The dog made no answer, but 
merely wagged his tail once, as if 
ho bad said," “ Wait a bit now, mas- 
ter; you shall see how well I shall 
acquit myself, for this is in rny way.” 
Ten yaroa from the shed under 
Which I slept, there was a pigsty. 


surrounded by a sort of small stock- 
ade a fathom higli, made of split 
cane, wove into a kind of wicker- 
work between upright rails sunk 
into the ground ; and by the clear 
moonlight 1 could, as I lay in my 
hammock, see an animal larger than 
an iMiglish bull-dog, but witli the 
stealthy pace of the cat, crawl on 
ill a crouching attitude until within 
ten feet of the sty, when it drew it- 
self back, and made a scrambling 
jump against the cane defence, hook- 
ing on to the top of it by its fore- 
paws, while the claws of its hind fet?t 
made a scratching rasping nois«». 
against the dry cane splits, until it 
had gathered its legs into a bunch 
like tin; aforesaid puss on the tup of 
the enclosure ; from which elevation 
the creature seemed to be recon- 
noitering the unclean beasts within. 
1 gr.isj^eil my pisttds. Matigro\e 
Avas still sound asleep. Tin* struggles 
of increased ; I could hear the 

sweat raining oil* him; but Sneez<»r, 
to my grt'at sur{>rise, remained mo- 
tionless as betore. \Ve now heard 
tln^ alarmetl grunts, and t)ct*asiona]ly 
a sharp stpjcak, from the piggery, 
as if the bcauti(*s had at buigth be- 
coiin; aware of the vicinity of their 
dangerous neighbour, who, having 
af)pari*ntly made bis selection, sml- 
deiiiy dropptul down amongst them ; 
when tnubj i>urst from his fastenings 
with a yell enough to fiightf*n tln5 
devil, tearing away tin* Ufiright to 
\vhi<’h the lauyaril of my liaiumock 
was made fast, wlnuehy f was pitch- 
ed like a rtlna right down on Man- 
grove’s corpii-^, while a volley of 
gninring and sque^kiving '-plit ihe'sky, 
siieh as I never Inward before. And 
iiovv% in the very nick, Sneezer, start- 
jug from Ins lair with a loud bark, 
sprang at a lioiirid into the ein'Iosure, 
whicli he to|)ped likt^ a fust-iate 
liunler ; and I'eter Mangrove, awa- 
kening all of a heap from my falling 
on him, jumped upon ]iisftn»t as noisy 
as the rest. “ fJaramighly in a tap — 
Aviirra all dis-s-niy tornarh bruise 
home to my baekbone like one pan- 
cake;” and, while the sliort fierce 
bark of tin? noble dog was blended 
AVMfh the agonized cry <»f \\u* gatto fh:l 
laontv^ tlu^ shrill treble of the poor 
porkers rose liigli above both, and 
the ittnlo was galloping through 
the village with tlie post after him, 
like a dog with a pan at his tail, ma- 
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king the moat unearthly noises — for 
it was neither bray nor neigh. The 
villagers ran out of their liuts, head- 
ed by the Padre Ouray and all was 
eonunotioii and uproar. Liglits were 
procured. 'Fhe noise in the sty conti- 
nued, and iVlangrove,tlie warm-heart- 
ed creature, unslieathing his knife, 
clambered over the fenc.e to the re- 
scue of ills fourfooted ally, and dis- 
apjieared, shouting, “ Sneezer often 
fight for Peter, so Peter now will 
figlit for he and soon bi-sgan to 
blend his shouts with the cries of tlic^ 
enraged beasts within. At lenglJi 
the mania spread to me upon hear- 
ing the poor fellow r.hout “ 'J'iger 
hero, C'aptaiii — tiger here — tiger too 
many for we — I^ud-a-incrcy — tiger 
too many for we, sir, — if you no 
lielp we, we shall be torn in ]iiece.” 
"I'lien a violent strug2le, ami a re- 
newal of the uproar, and of the hark- 
ing, and y(dling, and s(jueaking. It 
was now no joke ; the life of a fel- 
low-creature was at stake. So I 
Rcramhled up aft<»r the pilot to th(» 
top of tin* fence, with a loaded jtistol 
in my hand, a 3’oung aeti\e Spa- 
niard following with a large hrowii 
wax eanflle, that burned like a (orcli ; 
and looking down on the tniKe be- 
low, there sneezer lay with the 
thrc»at of the, leopard in }»is jaws, 
eviilenlh’' inuch exlniusled, hut still 
giving tin* (*reature a mud shake 
now and then, while Mangrove was 
endeavouring to throttle the brute 
with Ids hare hands. As for the poor 
pigs, they were all huddled tog^nlier, 
B(pieaking and grunting most nudo- 
dioiisly ill the c'orner. I lield down 
the light, “Now,Peter,cut his throat, 
man — cut Ids throat.’* And Man- 
grove, the. monieiit he saw where Ju* 
was, drew his knift* aeross the leo- 
pard’s ncastind^ ami Killeil him on 
the spot. I'he glorious dog, the very 
instant he felt he had a dead antago- 
nist in his fangs, let go Ids ]iohi,nnd, 
making n jump with all his reiiudu- 
iiig strength, for he was bleeding 
much, and terribly torn, I caught 
him by the nape of the lu'ck, and, in 
my attempt to lift 1dm over and place 
him on the outsidi', down 1 went, 
dog and all, amongst the pigs, and 
upon the liloody careass ; out of 
which mess 1 was gathered by the 
Cura and the Rtanders-by in n veiy 
beautiful condition ; for, wlint be- 
tween the filth of the aty and blood 


of the leopard, and so forth, 1 was 
not altogether a bt subject for a side- 
box at the Opera. 

This same tiger or leopard had 
corrunitted great depredations in the 
neighbourhood for months before, 
but he had always escaped, although 
he had bemi repeatedly wounded ; 
so Peter and 1 became as great men 
for th(‘ two hours lorigiV we so- 
journed in Gorgon a, as if we had 
killed the, dragon of Wantley. Our 
quarry was imleed a noble animal, 
lu^arly siwen feet from the nose to 
the tip of thf^ tail ; so at daydawn I 
purchased liis ‘'kin tor three dollars, 
and shoved oil’, and, on the ti.jih, at^ 
live in the **veniiiy, liaving had a 
strong current with u> tlie whole 
way down, we arii\(‘d at (.'hagres 
oru‘e more. 1 b)und. in coii>efjuence 
of my b*rters, a boat from the Wave 
waiiintr for me; and to prevent 1111- 
nece*'>ary delay, I je^edved to pro- 
ceed with the canoe, along the coast 
to Porto Bello, as tiAM O was a strong 
W(*aih.er current runninir, and no 
wind; and, accordingly, wc* proceed- 
ed next rnorniiiir, with the canoe in 
tow, but towards tlu' afuonooii it 
came on to blow, which forced us 
om*e inort' int«> a small cove, where 
we remaiiKMl for the nii:lit in a \ery 
uncomfortable .situation, as the awn- 
ing ]>rov! (I but an iudill‘erc*nt shelter 
from thi* tain, that descended in tor- 

r4*!!t<. 

We ]jad made ourselves as snug 
.as it was pi^ssihle to he in such 
weather, under an awnincr of boat 
sails, and had kindbul a bre in a tub 
at the bottom of tin* boat, at wliich 
wt' bad imulc rc'ady some sVu es of 
b(U’f, and roaslml some yams, and 
werh, all bands, master and men, 
making cnirselyes coinb)rtalde with 
a gla^s of grcjg. when tin* warp by 
which we rodi» siuldeidy parted from 
a sudden puH' td‘ wiml that* <*ddied 
ilown on us over the lilllt* cape, and 
before we could gc»t tbc oars our, Ave 
wt»re tailing on the beach at tin* 
oppositt' sjdf» of the small bay. How- 
ever, w^ ^oon la'gaim’d (mii* <>ri2inal 
position, l>y which time c.l! w.:s laliii 
again wlier*' wt» lay; and tic’s time', 
we sent, the end (»i' tin' line ashore, 
and made it fast rmmd a trt‘c, ami 
once move laule in saiety. But I 
could not sleep, ami tin' lam having 
ceased, the elc»n<ls broke away, arta 
the moon oiico mure slione out cold. 
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bright, and clear. 1 had stepped 
forward from under the tempo r ary 
awning, and was standing ou the 
thwart, looking out to windward, 
and endeavouring to judge of the 
woatlier at sea, and as to whether it 
would be ])rudent to weigh before 
daylight, or remain where we were; 
but all in the offing, beyond the 
small lieadlaiid^ under the lee of 
which vve lay, was dark and stormy 
water, and W'hitc- crested howling 
waves, while our snug little bay con- 
tinued placid and clear, with the 
moonbeams dancing on the twink- 
ling ripple, that was lap-lapping, and 
jsparkliiig lilc silver on the snow- 
white beach of sand and hrukcii 
shells ; while the hills on shore, tliat 
rose high and abrupt close to, were 
covered with thick jungle, from 
which, here and there, a yiinnacle of 
naked grey rock would shoottip like a 
gigantic spectre, or a tall tree would 
cast its long black sliadow over the 
waving sea of g*‘oeu leaves beneath. 

As the wind was veering about 
rsWier capriciously, I was casting rny 
eye anxiously along the warp, to see 
how it bore the strain, when to my 
surprise it aj)j>eared to my eye to 
thicken at llui end next the tree, and 
presently something like a screw, 
about a foot long, that occasiomdiy 
shone likt; glass iu the moonlight, 
began to move along the taught line, 
witli a spiral motion. All this time 
one of the boys was fast asleep, 
resting on his folded arms on the 
gunwale, his head having dropped 
down on the stem of the boat. 15 ut 
one of tlie Spanish boatmen iu the 
canoe that was ancliored close to us, 
seeing me gazing at something, had 
cast his eyes in the same direction — 
the instant lie caught the object, he 
thumped with his palms on ilie side 
of the canoe — exclaiming, in a loud 
alarmed tone — “ eulebrn — culebra^* 
•*a snake, a sniike,” — on whicdi the 
reptile made a suddem and rapid 
slide down the line towards !he bow 
of the boat wliere the poor lad was 
resting his head, and inf^^yedi it*dy 
afterwards droppetl into the sea. 

The sailor rose and walked aft, as 
if nothing Iiad happened, amongst 
bis rncs.smatf?H, e ho liad been alarm- 
ed by the cries of tin* Spani.-h ca- 
noernati, and I was fli inking li'tle. of 
tlK5 matter, wlicii I heard hoiik! anx- 
ious whispering aruongst them. 


** Fred,’* said one of the men, 

what is wrong, that you breathe so 
hard r* 

Why, boy, what ails you said 
anotlier. 

“ Something has stung me,’* at 
length said the poor little fellow’, 
speaking thick, as if he had laboured 
under sore throat. The truth flashed 
on mo, a candle W 2 is lit, and, on look- 
ing at him, ho appeared stunned, 
complained of cold, and suddenly 
assumed a wild startled look. 

lie evinced great anxiety and rest- 
lessness, accompanied by a sudden 
and severe prostration of strength— 
still eontiiiuing to complain of great 
and increasing cold and chilliness, 
but he did iu)tshi\er. As yet no part 
of his body was swollen, except very 
slightly about the wound ; however, 
there was a rapidly increasing rigi- 
dity of the muscles of the neck and 
throat, and wltliin half an hour after 
he wsts bit, lie was utterly unable to 
swallow even liquids. The small 
whip-snake, the most deadly asji in 
the whole list of noxious reptiles 
peculiar to South America, tvas not 
above fourteen inches long; it had 
made four small punctures with its 
fangs, right o%’er the left jugular vein, 
about ah inch below the chin. There 
was no blood oozing from them, but 
a circle, about the size of a crown- 
piece of dark red surrounded tlieni, 
wliicb gradually melted into blue at 
the outer rim, which again became 
fainter, until it disapp<*ared in the 
natural colour of the skin. By the 
advice of tlie Spaiiisli boatman, we 
applied an embrocation of tJie leaves 
of the palma ChristiyOv castor oil nut, 
as hot as the lad could bear it, but 
we had neither oil nor hot milk to 
give internally, both of which they 
informed us often proved specifics, 
llallier than lie at anchor, until morn- 
ing, under These melancholy circum- 
stances, I shoved out into tlie roiigli 
water, but we made little of it, and 
when tlie <lay broke, I saw that 
the poor fellow’s fate was seabnl. 
His voice liud become inarticulate, 
the coldness had inen ased, all ino- 
lion in the extremities had ceased, 
the legs and arms became quite stifi', 
the respiration slow and cliUicull, as 
if the hlocMl had coagulated, and 
couUl no longer circulate through 
the heart; or as if, from some unac- 
countable effect of the poison on the 
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nerves, tlic action of tlie former had stretched over the afterpart of the 
been impeded ; — still tlie poor little boat to dry, and I therefore enscon- 
fellovv was perfectly sensible, and his ced myself beneath it. Just before 
eye bright, and restless. Tf is breath- daylight, however, the brig, by a 
ing became still more interrupted — sudden shift of wind, was taken 
lie could no longer bo saiil to breathe, aback, and fetching stern- way, a sea 
but gasped — and in half an Jiour, like struck her. How 1 escaped I never 
a steam-engine, when the tire is with- could tell, but 1 was pitched right in 
drawn, the strokes or contractions on deck over the poop, and much 
and expansions of bis lieart luicanie bruised, where 1 found a sad scene 
slower and slower, until they ceased of confusion, with llie caj>tHiii and 
altogctlier several of the ollicers iii their shirts, 

hVom tlie ver}'^ moment of bis and the men tumbling up from be- 
dealh, the body began rapidly to low as fast as they <-ould — while, 
swidl and become discoloured ; tlie amongst other incidents, one of our 
face and neck, especially, were nearly passengers who occiqiied a small 
as black as ink, within half an hour cabin under the poop, J.aving gonci 
<»f it, when blood began to liow from to s]e(*p with the sttun port open, 
till* mouth, and other s3'iiipioms of ra- the sea lead surged in tlirough it with 
]>id decomposition siK*ceed<‘d each such \ iolence as to wash him out on 
other so fast, that by nine in the <le<'k in his shirt, wloTe 1>«* lay 
morning we Jiad to sew him np in a s]ira%vling among the feet of the men. 
boat sail, with a large stone, and Ilowever, we soi>n got all rigid, and 
launeh the body into ilie sea. in li\e minut(*s the sloop was once 

\\f continued to struggle against more tesarhig rl:r(»u2b it on a wind; 
tlie br<*e;ce nniil eb‘V(*n o'clock in tin* but tbe^ boat wlicue i liad been sleeji- 
formuion of llu; :27tli, when tb(^ wind ing was smashed into staves, all t^jat 
again increased to sucli a jiitcb, that remained <»f her being the stem and 
Ave bad to cast oil* our low, ami leate steinfxist daiiirling fioni ibo tackles 
her on the coast under tln» charge of at the <*iid.s of tlie cbiu’ts. 
little Reidpoiiit, with instructions to At this time it was gre^' dawn, and 
remain in the ertu k whm e he was, avc were working up in shore, with- 
utilil tin', schooner picked him up — <int dreaming of breaking the block- 
we, tln*n ]mshc<l once more througdi ade, when it fell stark calm. Pre- 
llie snif for Ptn to Rello, where we scully the Spani>li squadron, anchor- 
arriveil in safety at five e. ai. Next oil under Piinto Canoa, perceived 
morning at dayliglit Ave got under us, when a (awvette, t wo schooner^, 
A\’eigli, and stood down for ilie <*anoe, a cutter, and inglit gnu-boars, got 
and having received ilie mom*}' on uinler weigh, the latter of which soon 
board, and the Spaniards Avho ac- swept closi* to ns, ranging themselves 
comiianii'd it, and poor inulo, we on «»nr bows and qnarirrs ; and al- 
inade sail for Kingston, Jamaica, and, though avi* shewed our colours, and 
on thf^ 4th of tlus following month, niadt' tlie ])rivate international sig- 
Ave Avere ofl’ C'artliagena om e more, mil, tiiey continued lirinsr at us for 
having been delayed by calms and abtiAit an hour, without, lioAvever, 
light, wimis. The captain <»f the doing anj" dauiage, as the\' had cho- 
])ort slioved out to us, and I imme- stm a wary diMance. At length some 
diately recognised him as the olVicer of the shot falling near us, the skip- 
to whom ]>oor oUlDeadeye once gavt* per cleared for action, ami Vitb his 
a deuced fright, when we Avere oil oavu hand lircd a JVJ pounder at the 
tlie town, in the oldTiirch, during the nearest gun-boat, the crew of wbicli 
siege, and about a foriniglit belore bobbed as if llitw bad seen tin' shot 
she fotinderc'd in the Imrricane. Let coming. ^ This opened the ey<‘s of 
me tell the story. the who thereupon ceased 

'Fhe night ht'fore, had been gusty ririiu>^ ; ai*d as a l*ght brce/i' had uoav 
ami lempestnoiiH — all bands liad set, <!own, iboA’ imimuliately made 
becni calbul three limes, that at sail in I'.uvsuit of a schooner that had 
last, thinking there, was no use in wau hed the o]>p*>r!unit y ef their 
going below, I hiy down mi ilie stern being enqiloved Avith us, to run in 
slieets o{ the boat over the stern — an under the wails, and amis at this mo- 
jiwkward berth certainly, bnt n spare inent i hased by a ship, and a guu- 
tar])auling had that morning been boat, avIio Jiad 'go*^ within gnu-shot 
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and kept up a brisk fire on her. So 
soon as the others came up, all hands 
opened on the gallant little hooker 
who w'as forring the blockade, and 
peppered away;" and there she was, 
Jike a hare, with a whole pack of 
harriers after her, sailing and sweep- 
ing ill under their lire towards the 
doomed city. As the wind was very 
light, the blockading scpiadron now 
iiianried their boats, and some of 
them were coming fast up, when a 
rattle of musketry from the small 
craft sent them to the right about, 
and presently the chase was safely 
at anchor under the battery of Santa 
Catalina. What will the reader say 
when 1 tell him this vessel was the 
Wave, commanded by the same in- 
trepid fellow who afterwards kid- 
napped me y 

But the fun was to come — for by 
this time some of the vessids that 
held her in chase, liad got becalmed 
under the batteries, which imme- 
diately opened bn them cheerilj' ; 
and down came a top* gallant mast 
here, and a topsail yard there, and 
a studding sail t’other place — and 
such a srpiealing and creaking of 
blocks and rattling of the gear — 
whileyards braced 111 ther and thither, 
and topping lifts let go, and sheets 
let fly, shewed that the Dons were 
in a ilevil of a quandary ; and no 
wondftr, for we could see the shot 
from the long ?12-pounders on the 
walls, falling very thick all round 
several of them, flovvever, at four 
p.M. we had worked up alongside 
of the Commodore, wlien the old 
skipper gave our present friend such 
a rating, that 1 don’t think he will 
ever forget it. But in the present 
case, the aforesaid captain of 'the 
port was all civility.* 

At the period [ speak of, on the 
day follo.wing our beingfired at, I was 
sent, being a good Spaniard, along 
with the second Lieutenant — poor 
Treenail — to Morillo’s headquar- 
ters. We got an order to the oHicer 
comirfanding the nearest .])ost on 
shore to provide us with hordes; but 
before reaching it, we had to walk, 
under a roasting sun, about two 
miles, through miry roads, until we 
arrived at the Barrier, where we 
found a detachment of artillery, hut 
the commanding officer could only 

f ive us one poor broken- winded 
ersc, and a jackass, on which we 


were to proceed to headquarters 
on the morrow ; and here, under a 
thatched hut of the most primitive 
construction, consisting simply of 
cross sticks and palm branches, we 
had to spend the night, the poor 
follows being as kind as their own 
misery would let them. 

Next morning we proceeded, ac- 
companied by a hussar, through 
dreadful roads, whore the poor crea- 
tures we bestrode sunk to the belly 
at every lloiinder, until about four 
P.M., when we met two negroes, and 
found, to our great distress, that the 
soldier who was our guide and es- 
cort, had led us out of our way, and 
that we wercs in very truth tlien tra- 
velling towards ilie town. VV%‘ there- 
fore hove about and returned to Pa- 
lampiillo, a village that we had passed 
through that very inortiiiitr, leaving 
the hussar and his horse sticking fast 
in a slough. We arrivetl about night- 
fall, and as the village was almost 
entirely deserted, ive were driven to 
take up our cpiarters in an old house, 
that seemed formerly to have been 
used as a distillery. Here we found 
a Spanish lieutenant and several sol- 
diers quartered, all of them sulFer- 
ing more or less from dysmitiM'v; 
and after passing a very ('omfortless 
night on hard heiudies, \v(* rose at 
gre}' djiwn, with our hands ami faces 
hlistercfl with iiiUNqoito bites, and 
our hair full of wood ticks,or //r'//v/yya- 
/os. We again started on our jour- 
ney to lieaihpiarter.-, and finally ar- 
rived at TimerxUa at two o'clock in 
the afternoon. Loth the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, Moriibi, and Ad- 
inirni ICnrile, had that morning pro- 
ceeded to the works at liortt C/ttni^ 
so we only found i’l Sehor Montal- 
vo, tlie Cujitaiii-Ceiieral of the Pro- 
vince, win, m 1 havealreaiiy descrified 
as a little kiln-dried dinijriutivi^ Spa- 
niard. Moiillo iisml to call him 
uno monero i^rcoUo^^ but withal a 
gentlemanlike man in Ids manners. 

He received us very civilly ; we 
delivered our despatclies; and the 
same evening we made our liow, and 
having obtained fresh horKcs, set out 
on our return, and arrived at the 
village of Santa Rosa at nine at 
night, where we slept; and next 
morning continuing on our journey, 
we got once more safely on board 
of the old brig at twelve o*clock at 
noon, in a miserable plight, not ha- 
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vinghad our clothes off forthreedays. 
Ah for rne 1 was used to roughing 
it, and in my humble equipment any 
diHurrangement was not particularly 
discernible, but in poor Ircenail, 
one of the nattiest fellows in the 
service, it was a very different mat- 
ter. He had issued forth on the 
enterprise, cased in tight blue 
pantaloons that fitted him like his 
skin, over which were drawn long 
well-polished Hessian boots, each 
with a formidable tassel at top, and 
his coat was buttoned close u]) to 
the chin, with a blazing swab on the 
right shoulder, whih^. a laced cocked 
hat and dress sword completed his 
equipment. Hut, alas! when we wove 
accounted for on board of the old 
Torch, there was a fearful dilapida- 
tion of his external man. First of all, 
liis inexpressibles were absolutely 
torn into shr«‘ds by the briars and 
prickly hushes through whicli we ha<l 
beentravelling,and iluttered from his 
Avaisthaiid like the stripes we see de- 
pending from an ancient Roman or 
Grecian coat of armour ; his coat ha<l 
only one skirt, and the hullioii of the 
epaulet was reduced to a strand 
or two, while the tag that held the 
brim, or flaps of the cock<‘d-hat up, 
had (riven way, so that, nltliough he 
looked fierc(‘ enough, stem on, still, 
when you had a stem view, the afu*r 
part hung down his bark like the 
tail of the liat of one of Lamlsecr’s 
flying dustmen. 

How<‘ver, to return from this di- 
gression, and get on board the Wave 
again, we arrived at Kingston, safe 
and sound, in the unusually short 
passage of sixty Iwmrs from tlie time 
we left ('arthageiia. Here the 
first thing J die! was to call on 
some of my old friends, with one 
of whom 1 found a letter lyiiig for 
me l’n»ni Mr Hang, re(pic*stinjr a 
visit at his douru-ile iti St Thomas in 
tlie Vale so soon as 1 arri\ed; and 
Ihrniigh the exlr<*me kindness <if my 
Kingston allies, 1 had, cm my inten- 
tions of accepting it being known, at 
least half a dozen gigs offered to mo, 
with Hervants and horses, and 1 don’t 
know what rH. 1 made my selection, 
and had arranged tostartat day dawu 
next morning, whena cousin of mine, 

young S , came in where 1 was 

dining, and said that his mother and 
the family had arrived in town that 
very day, and were bound on a pic- 
lic party next morning to visit the 


Falls in St David’s. I agreed to go, 
and to postpone my visit to friend 
Aaron for the present; and very 
Rphmdid scencuy did we see; but 
as I had seen the Falls of Niagara, of 
course I was not csionished. There 
was a favourite haunt and cave of 
Three-fingered Jack shown to uh, 
by the by, in the same neighbour- 
hood, very picturesque and roman- 
tic; but 1 was escorting my Mary, 
and the fine scenery and roaring 
waters, and all that sort of thing, 
were at lliis time ihrowii away cm 
me. However, there was one. iiici- 
demt amusing enough, which 1 must 
stop to relate. Mary and 1 liad wan« 
deri'd away from the rc*st cjf the 
party, about a mile* above the* cas- 
cade, where the rivcT was quic-t and 
still, and divided into sii\eial tiny 
streams or ])ools, by liiige stones that 
liad rolled from llie pi cuipitous 
banks down into its ebanind, when 
oil tiiriiiiig an antrle of the roc'k, we 
came* unex|>f*c‘te(ily*oii my old ally 
AVbirHc*, with a cigar in bis moujli, 
Foated on a cancvbidtoined chair, 
clc»se to the brink of the? water, with 
a little low' table at bis iiand, 

on wliicdi stood a plate of cold mc*at, 
over which his hbn*k servant lield a 
grc*eii branch, with vvjiich lie was 
brushing the flies aw'ay, while a large 
rummer of cold brandy grog was 
jmmers(*d in the pool at bis feet, 
covc*red up with a cool plantain lc*af. 
He h<*ld a long fishing-rod in Jiis 
bands, eiizbtc’eii feet at the shortest, 
fit to catidi *ialmou with, which he 
had to keep nearly u\»riglit, in order 
to let his hook clrop i:iio the pool, 
which was not above live leet wide 
— I would as soon have* thought of 
ancfnnir for gold fi*'li in my aunt’s 
glass triobe- aqd llu*n* be sat tisbiiig 
with great coniplaeein*y. llo\vc*ver, 
be si*emed a littU* put out whvii we 
came up. “ Ah, I tun, hnw*»loyou 
(]o y — Miss, your must obsetjuious — 
no rain — mullc't deiicedly shy, luiii 
— ah ! what a glorious nibble — there 
— there qgaiii — 1 liavc* him;”* and, 
sure eiimigh, he had hooked a line 
mountain imilh*t, weiiihim; about a 
pound and a half, and in tin* ecsta-y 
of the* moment, and bis burry to land 
him handsomely, be regulail.' eap- 
sized in his c hair, up^'t tiieinmamr 
of brandy (?rog and table **}iid all the 
rest of it. ^Vt» had a good laugh, 
and then rejoined our p u*ty, and that 
evening we all sojoiirned at Lucky 
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Valley, a splendid eoflee estate, with 
a most excellent injiii and an ex- 
ceedingly obliging tellow, tor a land- 
lord. 

Next dp.y we took a long ride, to 
visit a (Jermriu gentleman, who had 
succeeded in a wonderful manner 
in tauiiiJg lish. lie receivetl us very 
liospitably, and after lunch, we all 
procecdi*d -to ins garden, through 
wliicli ran a beautiful stream of the 
clearest water. It was about four 
feet broad, and a foot deep, where 
it entered the ganlen, but gradually 
widened, from a dam with stakes at 
the top having been erected at the 
Jowet* ])art of it, until it became a 
pool twelve feet broad, anrl four 
feet deep, of the most ]>eautiful 
crystal-clear water that can be ima- 
gined, with the margin on both sides 
fringed with the fairest dowers that 
Europe or the tropics ctmld alVord. 
We all peered into the stream, but 
could see nothing e\ee])t an occa- 
sional glance of. a white s<*ale or Jin 
now and then. — ** Liverjiool !'*shout- 
eef tlio old German, who was doing 
the honours, — “ Liverfioi)], come 
bring de food for dt* fis.” ldv<*rj)ool, 
a respectable - looking iu*gro, ap- 
proached, aii<l stooping down at tin* 
water’s edge, held a piece? <if roasted 
plantain close to the surJace <»f it. 
Ill an instant, upvv'ards <if a hundred 
mullet, large fine fish, some of thmu 
above a foot loiiir, rusle*d Jihitii out 
the dark clear depths of the ^jfiiet 
poo), and jumped, and walloped, 
and struggUul for the food, although 
the whole party were standing close 
by. Several of the ladies afterwards 
tried their baud, and tlie fish, al- 
though not apparently quit<^ so con- 
fident, after a tack here* and a tack 
there, always in the end c*aiiu; close 
to and made a grab atfwhat wtis Jicld 
to them. 

That evening I returned to King- 
fttbn, where 1 found an order lying 
for me to repair as second lieutenant 
on board the Firebrand once more, 
and tp resign the command of the 
Wave to no less a man thVtt Id uses 
York, esquire; n id a happy man was 
Moses, and a gallant follow he pro- 
*ved himself in lier, and lie earned 
laurels and good freiglits of specie, 
and is now comfortably domiciled 
amongst bis friends. 

The only two JVavrs, that f suc- 
cessfully made interest af their own 


request to get back witli me, were 
Tailtiickle, and little llecfpoint. 

Time wore on — days and weeks 
and months passed away, during 
which we were almost constantly at 
sea, but incidents worth relating had 
grown scarce, as we wea’c now in 
piping times of peace, when even a 
stray' pirate hud be<*.ome a rarity, 
and a luxury denied to all hut the 
small craft people. On one of our 
cruises however, we Inul been work- 
ing up all morning to the southward 
ot the Pedro shoals, with the wind 
strong at east, a hard liery sea-breeze. 
We had hove about, souk* tliree 
hours befon», and wme standing in 
towards tin? land, on tlie starboard 
tack, when ihe look-out at the inrist- 
heful hailed. 

‘‘ The water s!ioais on the weal her 
bow, sir;” and preriently, ** Ineaktus 
right a»M‘od.” 

V’ery well,” I replic'd — “ali right.” 

‘'Weare nearing liie ri'efs, sir,” said 

l, walking aft ami addi es.siiig ( ’;q»tain 

:V ; “shall wc? staml by to '(> 

about, sir r” 

“('err, duly — heave in stays as siom 
as you like, .‘Ir ('riuL'ie.” 

At this moment tin* maa aloft 
again sung rmt — There is a wvvt k 
on the weatJiermosl point of the long 
reef, sir.” 

“ Aye ! what does she look lik<‘ r” 

“ 1 ser* the -^tiiinpH of lu'o lower 

m. i'^ts, !»ut lite. bow 'prit. gone, sir - 
I think she must he a sehoJUKU', or a 
brig, sir.” 

The cfipiain was stanilijig hy, and 
looked up to me, as 1 stood on t}i(» 
long eighteiui. at tlo* \\£*atlier 
way. 

“ Is tlie br(*ezf? Ilo^ too strong, ^Ir 
Cringle?” 

I glanerd my {»ye over the siile — 
“ Why, ]'o, sii' — a boat will live well 
enough — th(*re is not so much sim in 
shore h<Te.” 

“ Vrry well — haul the cours<‘s up, 
and h(‘five to.” 

It was done, 

I'jpe away the yawler •, ho,a- 
swainhs mate.” 

The boat over the ]‘*e-qiiarter was 
lowered, and I vvassent ton*connoitrc 
the object that had aUraeietl oiir at- 
tention. As we approarh(»d,we pass- 
ed the Jhiiting swolhui carcasses of 
several hiiilo(‘ks, ami sonic* pit»res 
of wreu’k ; and getting into smooth 
water under tin* lec of the reef, we 
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piiUc^d lip under tlio Rtern of llie 
nhattcrcd liull wliirh lay acrosK it, 
and sfiambled on deck by the boat 
tackles, tbatliuiig from the davits, as 
if the jolly-boat had recently been 
loiv'ered. The vessel was a large 
Spanisli Kchooner, apparently about 
oiKi hundred and eighty tons burden, 
nearly new; every thing strong and 
well tilted about lier, with a beauti- 
ful spacious ilush-dec*k, surrounded 
by high solid buhvaiks. All the boats 
had disap])eared ; they iniglit either 
have been carried away by the crew, 
or washed overboard by the sea. 
J5oth masts were gone about ten feet 
above the deck ; whicli, with the 
whole of their purs and cunva.^s, and 
the wreck of tlje bowsprit 
Juiiiberiiigiiiid rattling against theJec- 
side of tlie vessel, and spUishingabeiit 
in the broken water, Ixdng still at- 
tached to the luill, by the slainiing 
rigging, no part of which liad been 
cut away. 'J’he mainsail, l'or<‘-ajl, 
fniu'-lop.sail, ft)ia‘- topiinist* ‘ taysail, 
and jib were all set, so slio must most 
likely hate gone on the reef, {•ither 
umler a jiiu'ss of c’aiiva'.s in the night, 
in igiioraiM'.c of it3 \icinity, or by mis- 
sing stays. 

Slie lay on her beaui-<uids across 
the coral rock, on which tlieie was 
about tlire(' fe(‘t water where shal- 
lowest. S!n‘ hiul fallen ON (‘r to let - 
vvard,pres<Mnis!u licr starboard l)i‘t)ad- 
side to the sea, which stu'ged along 
\i ill a sliiuiing direction, while ike 
l( c gnuwale was under water. The 
boding white breakers \\ tu’e dashing 
right against her hows, liuing them 
lip with every send, ;ni(l thundiuing 
them tlown again^ against the dint- 
hard coral spikes, wuh a lond giit- 
ting rumble; and every no wand then 
the sea mavle. a fair breach over them. 
Hashing U)) t;\tu* tlie wliole deck aft 
to the tuHVil, in a snow storm of fr<»li:y 
Hakes. Forward in the hows there 
lay, ill one lioriihlc fermenting an I 
pnlrifyiiig inas«, tlie earca>ses of 
about twenty luilloeks, ])art of In r 
deck-load ol caith*, rotted into one 
hideous lump, ivilh the individual 
bo(lic»s of tin' poor brutes almost ob- 
literated and nndistingnisbable, while 
HtroaiiiH of deeottipost^d imiinal mai- 
ler was ever and anou Howiiig diiwi 
to leeward, although as often washed 
away by the hissing waters. Hut how 
ahall 1 describe the scene of horror 
that presentetj itself in the aVtcr part 
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of the vefisel, under the lee of the 
weather bulwarks! 

Tiiere, lashed to the ring-bolts, and 
sheltered from the sun and sea by a 
piece of canvass, stretched across a 
broken oar, lay, more than half naked, 
the dead bodies of an elderly female, 
and throe young women ; one of the 
latter with two dead children fasten- 
ed by liandkerchiefs to her waist, 
while each of tlie other two had the 
corpse of a dead infant firmly clasp- 
ed ill her dead arms. 

It was the dry season, and as they 
lay in the wake of the windward 
ports, exposed to a thorough draft of 
air, and were defended from tlie sun^ 
and tlic spray, no putrefaction had 
taken place; the bodies looked like 
mammies, the sin uuken muHcles, and 
wasteii features, being covered with 
a hard dry liorny skin, like parcli- 
ment ; even the eyes remained full 
and round, as if they had been 
covered o\ ur with a hard dim scale. 
On looking down inio tlie steerage, 
wc! saw aiiotlier c*orj>se, that of a tall 
young slip oi‘ a Spanish girl, surgiitg 
about ill tlie water, which reache(l 
nearly to the deck, with lier long 
bhuk liair llouting and sjiread out ail 
over her neck and bosom, but it was 
so oH'ensive and decayed, tliat we 
w<M e glad to look another way. There 
was iionutle corpse tvibe seen, which, 
cou[>le<l \N iih the ak.seiice of the boats, 
evinced but too clearly that the crew 
liud left tlie ill on the wreck to perish. 
There was a small round-house on 
llie after pan of the deck, in which we 
found three other women alive, but 
wasted to skeletons. We took them 
into the bojit, liut one died in getting 
her o\cr the i-id.e, the other two we 
gc't un lioiivd, and 1 am glad to say, 
that lh(*y both recovered. For two 
dnys neither corthl speak; there seem- 
ed to he '-mue rigidity about the throat 
and moutli lliat pre\ent(‘d them; but 
at length the ymingest— (the other 
was her sti\ant) — a very handsome 
WMuuni, bcc.'tme strong enough to tell 
us, “ that it was the ^chooner ('ari- 
diul ll.at wf had bom ded, bound from 
Uiu de fa*llache to Savmia la Mar, 
wher<» shetvas toh.iN e discliurged lier 
deck-load of cattle, and afterwards 
to have proceeded to IJalabano, in 
Cuba, b he l»ad struck, as I surniiseil, 
in the night, ai>out a forli»ii:ht hetorc 
w’e ftdl iu w’ith lier; ami next uioru- 
iiig, the crew and male jiassengers 
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toak to the boats, which wiUi .dif- 
ficulty contained them, leaving the 
women with a promise to come back 
that eveniiiiTf with assistuncfi^ from 
the shore, but tiiey iiover appeared, 
nor were tlu»y ever after heard of.” 
And here tlie poor thing cried as if 
her heart Wouhl break. ^ Even my 
own Juan, iny husband, lelft me and 
niy child to perish on the wreck. 
Oh God ! oh God ! I (umld not have 
left him, I could not have left him ! ” 

Tliere bad been three families on 
board with their servants, who were 
emigrating to Cuba, all of whom had 
been abatidoned by the males, who, 

already related, must in all human 
probability have perished after their 
unmanly desertion. As all the pro- 
visions ivere under water, and could 
not 1)0 got at, the survivors had siib- 
Histed.oii raw desii so long as they 
had strength to cut it, or power to 
swallow it,* and, strange to tell, no 
sea-bird ever came near them. 

It were harrowing to repeat tlie 
heart-rending description giveu by 
tlfls poor creature, of the sickening of 
the heart when the fir^t night fell, and 
still no .tidings of the boats ; the 
* second sun set — still lim hori;eoii was 
speckless ; the next dreary day wore 
to an end, and three innocent help- 
less children were dead coi pses ; on 
the fourth, madness seized on their 
iiiotliers, and — but 1 will not dwell 
on such lioiToi^. 

During these in.ariifoM goings and 
comings i naturally enlarged' the cir- 
cle of my acquaintance in the island, 
especially in Kingston, the mercaii- 
. tile capita) ; and often docs my heart 
glow within me, when the scenes I 
*have witnessed in that land of fun 
and. fever rise up before me after the 
lapse of many years, under the in- 
, fluence of a good lirfi and a glass of 
old Madeira. Take the following 
sacnplefof Jamaica High Jinks as one 
of many. On a certain occasion 1 
had gone to dine with Mr Isaac 
Shingle, an extensive Ameri<-an rner- 
chaujt, and a most estimable man, 
who considerately sent hih^pg down 
- to the tvherry wharf for me. At*tix 
. o’clock I arrived at my friend's man- 
hjioo, aituatf^d In the upper part of 
iho lowh, a spacious one- story house, 
ov^lffilhadowed by two fine old trees, 
and oituated back from tho street 
aboi^t ten yards ; the intervening 
•p4ce bol^ Idid out in a beautiful 


little garden, raised considerably 
above the level of the adjoining 
thoroughfare, from which it was 
divided by a low ])arapet wall, sur- 
mounted by a green painted wooden 
railing. There was a flight of six 
brick . steps from the street to the 
garden, and you ascended from the 
latter to the house itself, which was 
raised on brick pillars, a fathom high, 
by another stair of eight broad mar- 
ble slabs. The usual verandah, or 
piazza, ran along the whole front, 
beyond which you entered a large 
and lofty, but very darksome hall, 
answering to our European drawing- 
room, into which the bedrooms 
opened on each side. It did strike 
me at flrst as odd, that tite principal 
room in the house shouid be a dark 
dungeon of a place, witli nothing but 
borrowed lights, until 1 again recol- 
lected that darkness and coolnc^ss 
were convertible terms within the 
tropics. Advancing through this 
room you entered by a pair of folding 
doors, on a very hamisorne dining- 
room, situated in what, 1 believe, in 
called a back jamb, a sort of out- 
rigger to the house, fitted all round 
with moveable blinds or Jeulomieny 
and open like a lantern to all the 
winds of heaven except the west, in 
W'hich direction the main body of the 
house warded off the sickening 
beams of the setting sun. And how 
sickening they are let tlie vvenry sen- 
tries under the pillars of the Jamaica 
viceroy's house in Spaiiinh Town 
tell, reflected as thc»y w<*re there 
from the hot brick walls of the palace. 

This room again communicated 
with the back-yty*<l, in which the 
negro houseH, kitchen, and other of- 
fices were bituati*d, by a wooden 
stair of tlie sanii* elevation asf that in 
front. M(!re the table was lair! for 
fliiiiier, covered with the lineNt dia- 
per, and fr^novvwhite. napkins, and sil- 
v€^r wine-coolers, and silver folks, 
and fine steel, and cut glass, and 
cool green finger-glasses with lime 
leaves floating within, and tall wax- 
lights shaded from the hree^^e in 
thin glass barrels, and an epergno 
filled with flowers, with a flagrant 
i^cndi-gathered lUne in each of the 
small JeaF-like brariclu»s, and salt-cel- 
lars with red peppers iti them, &c. 
&c., that made tho taut enaejnb/e the 
most captivating imaginable > to a 
hungry man. 
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1 found a large party assembled in 
the piazza and the dark hall, to whom 
1 was introduced in due form. In 
Jamaica^ of all countries 1 ever was 
in, it is a most diiHcult matter for a 
stranger to ascertain the real names 
of the guests at a bachelor party like 
the present, where all the parties 
were intimate — there were so many 
soubriquets amongst them ; for in- 
stance, a highly respectable merchant 
of the place, with some line young 
w^oinen for daughters, by the way, 
from the peculiarity of a prominent 
front tooth, was generally known as 
the grand Diike of Tuscany; while an 
equally respectable elderly man, with 
a slight touch of paralysis in his head, 
was clirihtoiied Old Steady in the 
West, because he never kept his head 
still, so, whetlier some of the names 
of the present party were real or fic- 
titious, 1 really cannot tell. 

First lber<5 was Mr . Seco, a 
very neat gentleiiuinlike little man, 
perfectly well-bred, and full of 
rreiich phrases. Then came Mr Es- 
chylus Stave, a tall raw-boned well- 
inl'ormed personage; a bit of a quiz 
on occasion, but withal a pleasant 
fellow. Mr Isaac Shingle, mine host, 
a sallow, sharp, hatchet-faced small 
homo, but W'ann-liearted and kind, 
as I often exp4‘rienced during iiiy 
sojourn iti the west, only sometimes 
a little peppery and argumentative. 
Then came Mr Jai*<ib Bumble,' a 
sfei»k fat-pated Scotchman. Next I 
was inlroduccd to Mr Alonzo 
Smoothpate, a very handsome fel- 
low, with an uncommon share of na- 
tural good-breeding and poliieiicss. 
Again 1 clapperclawed, according to 
tlie fashion of the country, a vitdent 
shake f>f the paw being the Jamaica 
infefrnHmt to lu-qiiaititauceship, Mr 
Percales, whom 1 took for a foreign 
Jew somehow or an other, at (ir«t,from 
Ikis uncommon name, until 1 licard 
him speak, and perceived he was an 
Englishman ; indeed^ his fresh com- 
plexion, very neat person, and gen- 
tlemanlike deportment, when 1 had 
time to reflect, would of themselves 
have discoimected him from all kin- 
dred with the sons of Le vi. Then came 
a ^ung ^ dark-complexioned curly- 
pated slip of a lad, with white teeth, 
4.nd h1gh strongly marked features, 
considerably pitted with small-pox. 
He seemed the great promoter of 
fun and wickedness in the parly; and 


was familiarly addressed as the Don^ 
although I believe his real name was 
M r Luci fer Longtram. Then ,tb ere 
was All' Aspen Tremble, a fresh-look- 
ing, pleasant, well-informed man ; and 
an exceedingly polite old gentleman, 
wearing hair-powder and a queue, 
ycleped Nicodemus ; and a very^ 
devil of a little chap, of the name of 
Rubiochico, a great ally in wicked-^ 
ness witli Master Longtram ; jand the 
last in this eventful hihtory was a 
staid sedate>looking elderly young 
man of the name ol Onyx Steady, an 
extensive foreign merchant, with a 
species of dry caustic rea<liness about 
him that was dangerous eiiougl^ 
AVe sat down, Isaac^ Shiugle doing 
the honours, confronted by Lschylus 
Stave, and all was right and smooth 
and pleasant. 

When the second course appear- ' 
ed, I noticed that the blackie, who 
brought in two nice tender little 
ducklitigK,wii)t the concomitantgreen 
peas, both just corne in season, was 
chuckling, and grinning, and shew- 
ing his white teeth most vehemently, 
as he placed both dishes right under 
Jacob Bumble’s nose. Shingle and 
Longtram exchanged looks. 1 saw 
there was some nirschief toward, and 
presently, as if by some precoiicei t- 
e<l signal, every liody asked for duck, 
duck, duck. Bumble, with whom, 
the dish was a prime favourite, carved 
away with a must stetn couutcnnnce, 
tiutil he iiad got half thi utJgh the se- 
cond bird, when st>me un}>lcasant re- 
collection seemed to ctnne over him, 
and his couiktenaiice fell ; and lying 
back on his chair, he gave a deep 
sigh. But “ Mr Bumble, that breast, 
if you please — thank you,” — Mr 
Bumble, that back, if you please,’*— 
succeeded each other rapidly, until 
all thiit remained of the last of the 
ducklings was a beautiful little leg, 
which, under cover of the following 
story, Jacob cannily smuggled on to 
his own plate. 

“ W hy, gentlemen, a most remark- 
able circumstance happened K> me 
while dse^^sing for dinner. You all 
know 1 am next-door neighbour 
to our friend Shingle — our pre- 
mises being only divided by a brick 
wall, about eight feet higli. Well, 
niy dressing-room wiiitFow looks 
out on this" wall, between which 
and the house, 1 have my duck 
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Your wliat ?” said I. 

** My poultry'’ yard, as I like tosco 
the creatures fed myself; and I was 
particularly admiring two beautiful 
ducklings which I had been care- 
fully fattening for a whole week” — 
(here our friend’s voice shook, and a 
tear glistened in his eye)— •“ when* 
first one and then another jumped 
out of the little pond, and succes- 
sively made a grab at something 
wliich I could not see, and iminc- 
disitely began to shake their wings, 
and struggle with their feet, as if they 
were dancing, until, as with one ac- 
cord — deuce take me!” — (here he 
elmost blubbered aloud) — if th€*y 
did not walk up the brick wall with 
all the deliberation in tiie world, 
merely helping themselves over the 
top by a small daft’ of their wings; 
and where they have gone, none" of 
Shingle’s people know.” 

** I’ll trouble yon for that leg, Ju- 
lius,” said L|Oiigtrain,at tliis junVtiirp, 
to a servant, whe whipped away the 
pl^te from under Bumble’s arm, be- 
fore he Cyould prevent him, who look- 
ed after it as if it had been a ])oiind 
of his own liesli. It seemcjd that 
'Lohgtiani, who had arrived rather 
early, had found a fishing-tackle in 
the piax^ca, and knowing tile localities 
of Bumble’s prenii.^^es, he had, by 
way of adding his quota to the <* 0 - 
tcrtalument, baited two hooks with 
pieces of raw potatoes, and throwing 
them over the wall, liad, in conjunc- 
tion with Julius the Black, hooked 
up l!ie two ducklings out of the pen, 
to the amazement of S^juire Bumble, 

By and by, as the evening wore 
on, 1 saw the Ijongtram lad making 
dotnonstrations to bring on a gene- 
ral drink, in which he was nobly se- 
conded by Rubiochico ; and 1 grieve 
to say it, I was nowa^’s loth, nor in- 
deed were any of tlui company. — 
There ffad been a groat deal of inirtli 
and frolic during dinner-all within 
proper bounds, however"; but as the 
night made upon us, we set more 
sau— <ijtn(>re,as it turned out, than some 
of us had ballast for — wlO^p lo ! to- 
wards ton of the clock, up starteci 
Mr Eschylus to give us a speech. 
Hia neat was at the bottom of the 
table, with the back of his chair 
close to the door that opened into 
Uie yardj and after lie had got his 
breath out, op. I forget what topic, 
lie sal 4pjilr% and lay back on bis 


balanced chair, 'stretching out his 
long legs with great complacency. 
However, they did not prove a suflR- 
cient counterpoise to his very square 
sliouhlers, which, obeying the laws 
of gravitation, destroyed his equili- 
brium, and threw him a somersault, 
when exit Escbylus^tave, Esquire, 
head foremost, with a formidable 
rumble-tuniible and hurry-scurry, 
dowu the back steps, his long shanks 
disappearing last, and clipping be- 
tween us and the bright moon like \ 
pair of flails. 

However, there was no dfimage 
done ; and after a good laugh. Stave’s 
own l>oing loudest of all, the Don 
and Rubiochico righted him, and 
liolped him once more into his chair. 

Jacob Bumble now favoured us 
wit!) a song, that sounded as if he 
had been barrelled up in a puncheon, 
and was cantamlo through llie. bung- 
liole; then Rubiochico sang, and the 
Don sang, and we all Ming and bump- 
ered away; and Mr Seco got on tlie 
table, ami gave us tin? neuot <|iia- 
drille Rt(‘p, and in ihifi w<* wen; all 
becoming dangerously di uii’k. l.ong- 
tram, espcrially, had become uproar- 
ious beyond ail bounds, and g 4 *t- 
ling up from bis cliatr, be took a 
short run of a step or two, and sprang 
right ov«*r llie talile, whereby lil». 
smashed the epergne full oi fi ujt and 
dovvcTK, scattering tlie contents all 
about like hail, and driving a volley 
of ])i’eMirve(l liriies like grapesliot, 
in ali their syrup and stickiness, .dap 
into rhy face — a stray one spinning 
with ft sloppy iv/u£ into Jacob 
Bumble’s open mouth as he sang, like 
a musketdiall into^a winter turnip; 
while a fine ])reserved pine-fipple 
flew basil on Isaac Siiingle's sharp 
snout, like the hursting of a shraj)- 
nel sbeM. “ D--n it,” hicctippml 
Shingle, “ won’t stand tliis any longer, 
by Ju-Ju-Jupiter ! Give over yonr 
practic;ds, Lucifer. Confound it, 
jJon, give over — do, now, you mad 
longlegged son of a gun!” — Here the 
Don caught Shingle round the waist, 
and whipping him bodily out of his 
chair, carried him kicking and spur- 
ring Into the hall, now well lit up, 
and laid him on a sofa, and then re- 
turning, coolly installed himself in 
his scat. 

In a little we heard the squeaking 
of a pig in the slreet, and our friend 
Shingle’s voice high in oatli. 1 sallied 
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forth to see tlio cause of the uproar, 
and found our host engaged in single 
combat, with a drawn sword-stick 
that sparkled bluo and bright in^e 
moonbeam, his antagonist beiiig a 
strong porker that he had taken for 
a town-guard, and had hemmed into 
a corner formed by the stair and the 
garden wall, which, on being pressed, 
made a dash between his spindle- 
shanks, and fairly capsized him into 
my arms. 1 carried him back to his 
couch again; and thinking it was high 
time to be off, as 1 saw that Smootli- 
pate, and Steady, and Nicodornus, 
and the more composed part of the 
company, had already absconded, I 
seized my hat, and made sail in the 
direction of tlio former’s house, 
where I was to sleep, wlieu that 
devil Longtrani made up to me. 

“ Hillo, my little man of war, heave 
to a bit, and take me with you. Why 
what is that V what tlio dt?uce is 
tliat V” We were at this time stag- 
gering along under the dark piazza 
of a long line of low wooden houses, 
every now and then thundering 
against the thin boards or bulkheads 
that constitute the side next the 
street, making, as we could distinct- 
ly liear, the inmates start and snort 
in the inside, as they turned them- 
selves in their beds. In the darkest 
part of tlie ]>iazza, tliere was the fi- 
gure of a man, in the attitude of a 
telescope levelled on its stand, with 
its head as it were countersunk or 
morticed into the wooden partition. 
Tipsy as we both were, wc stopped 
in great surprise. 

1) — n it, C Jr ingle,” said the Don, 
his philosophy utterly at fault, “ the 
trunk of a man without a head,— 
how is this ? ” 

“ Why, Mr Longtrani,” I replied, 
** this is our friend Mr Smoothpate, 
or I mistake. greatly.” 

‘‘Let me see,” said Longtram, — 
“ if it be him, he used to have ahead 
somewhere, I know.— Let me see.— 
Oh, it is him ; you are right, my boy ; 
and here is his head after all, and a 
devil of a size it has grown to since 
dinner-time to bo sure.— But I know 
his features — bald pate— high fore- 
head, and cheekbones.” 

Ao/a Hcnc . — Wo were still in the 
piazza, where Smoothpate was |in- 
fmestionably present in the body, but 
the head was within the hodse, and 
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altogether, as I can avouch, beyond 
the Don’s kcii. 

“ Where ? ” said I, groping about — 
“ very odd, for deuce take me if 1 
can see his head. — Why, he has none 
— a phenomenon — four legs and a 
tail, but no head as I am a gentle- 
man — lively enough too, he is,— 
don’t seem to miss it much.” Here 
poor Smoothpate made a violent 
walloping in a vain attempt to dis- 
entangle "hi msel f. 

“ flerc — here. Cringle,” persisted 
Longtram, — “ here is his head.” 

“ Zounds, man, don’t bother,** 
cried I, — “ tliat is not his head any 
liow, it is bis but- end — bis stern, 
man.” 

We could now hear shouts of 
laughter within, and a voice, that 1 
Avas sure belonged to Master Smooth- 
pnte, begging to be released from the 
pillory lie had placed himself in by 
removing a board in the wooden par- 
tition, and sliding it up, and then 
thrusting bis caput from without into 
the Interior of the house, to the n# 
small amazement of the brown fiddler 
and Ills daughter, who inhabited the 
same, and who had Immediately se- 
cured their prize by slipping the dis- 
placed board down again, "wedging 
it firmly on the back of his neck, aa 
if he had been fitted for the guillo- 
tine, thus nailing him fast, unless he 
had bolted, and left his head in pawn. 

We now entered, and perceived it 
was really Don Alonzo’s Hushed but 
very handsome countenance, that 
was grinning at us from where it was 
fixed, like a large peony rose stuck 
against the wall. After a hearty 
laugh wc relieved him ; and being 
now mined by Percales, who came 
up in Ills gig, with Mr Smoothpate’a 
following in his wake, wc embarked 
for an airing at half-past one in the 
morning — Smoothpate and Percales, 
Longtrani and Tom Cringle. Amongst 
other exploits, we broke into a pro- 
scribed conventicle of drunken ne- 
groes — but 1 am rather ashamed of 
this part of* the transaction, and' in- 
tended tolihvc held my tongue, had 
Aaron managed his, although It waa 
notorious as the haunt of all t he 
tliieves and slight ladies of the place, 
and here we found parson Cliarley, 
n celehratecl black preacher, three 
parts fiitmhf exhortimj a number of 
devotf CH, male and fcmalOi nltoyether 
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so^ ill a most blasphemous fasliioD, 
the table being covered with rum- 
mers of puncJi, and fragments of pics 
and cold meat; but all this did not 
1‘ender our conduct more excusable, 
I will acknowledge. Finally, as a 
trophy, Percales, who was a wicked- 
er little chap than 1 took liim for, 
with Longtram’s lielp, unshipped tlic 
bell of the Conventicle from the little 
belfry, and fastening it below Smooth- 
pate’s gig, wo dashed back to Mr 
Shingle’s with it clanging at every 
jolt. In our progress the horse took 
fright, and ran away ; and no wonder. 

“Zounds, Don, the weather-rein has 
parted — what shall we do said I. 

“Do?” rejoined Lucifer, with 
drunken gravity, — haul on the other 
to be sure — there is one left, an’t 
there ? — so hard aport, and run him 
up against that gun at the street cor- 
ner, will ye ? That will stop him, or 
the devil is in it.” 

Crash — it was done— and over the 
horse’s ears we both flew like sky- 
rockets ; but, strange to tell, although 
we had wedged the wheel of the 
ketureen fast as a wreck on a reef, 
with the cannon that was stuck into 
the ground postwise between it and 
the body, there was no damage done 
beyond the springing of the starboard 
shaft, so, with tlie assistance of the 
negro servant, who had been thrown 
from his perch behind, by a shock that 
frightened him out of his wits, we 
hove the voiture off again, and ar- 
rived in safety at friend Shingle’s 
once more. Here we found the 
table set out with deviled turkey, 
arid a variety of high-spiced dishes; 
and, to make a long story short, 
had another set-to, during which, 
as an interlude, Longtram capsized 
Shingle out of the sofa lie had again 
lain down on, in an attempt to jump 
over It, and broke his arm, and being 
the soberest man of the company, 1 
started off, guided by a negro ser- 
vant, for Doctor Greyfriars. On our 
return, the first thing that met our 
eyes, was the redoubted aDon him- 
self lying on his back wlierc he liad 
fallen at his leap, with his head over 
the step at the door of the piazza. 1 
thought his neck was broken, and the 
Doctor, considering he was the cul- 
prit to bo carved, forthwith had him 
carried in, his coat taken off, and was 
about striking a phlerne into him, 
when l 9 .aac’s voice sounded from the 
Inij^ / ' ^ment^ where he had lain 


all the while below the sofa like a 
crushed frog, the party in the back- 
round^ wlio were boosing a^vay, 
eing totally unconscious of his mis- 
hap, as they sat at table in the room 
beyond, enjoying themselves, im- 
pressed apparently with the belief 
that the whole affair was a lark. 

** Doctor, doctor,” shouted he in 
groat pain, — “ here, here — it is me 
that is murdered — that chap is only 
dead drunk, but 1 am really dead^ 
or will be, if you don’t help.” 

At length the arm was set, and 
Shingle put to bed, and the whole 
crew dispersed themselves, each mo- 
ving off as well as he could towards 
his own home. 

But the cream of the jest was 
richest next day. Parson* Charley, 
who, drunk as he liad been over- 
night, still retained a confused recol- 
lection of the parties in the morning, 
applied to Mr Smoothpatc to have 
his bell restored, when the latter told 
liim with tlie greatest gravity that 
Mr Onyx Steady was the culprit, 
who, by the by, had disappeared 
from Shingle’s before the bell inter- 
lude, and, in fact, was wholly igno- 
rant of the transaction. ** Certainly,” 
quoth Smoothpate, with the greatest 
seriousness, “ a most unlikely per- 
son, 1 will confess, Charley, as he is 
a grave, respectable man ; still, you 
know, the most demure cats some- 
times steal cream, C/harley ; so Par- 
son, my good man, Mr Onyx Steady 
lias your bell, and no one else.” 

Wliereupon, away trudged Char- 
ley to Mr Steady’s warehouse, and 
pulling off his ,hai witli a formal 
salaam, “ Good Massa Onyx — sweet 
Massa Teady — pray give me do bell.” 
Here the sable clerico gathered him- 
self up, and leant composedly on his 
long Btafl', hat still in hand, and ear 
turned towards Mr Steady, awaiting 
his answer. 

“ Bell I” ejaculated Steady in great 
amazement, “bell,” (helUahy horrida 
helUahy as Bang would have said,) 
“ what bell ?” 

“ Oh, good, sweet Massa Onyx, 
dear Massa Onyx Teady, every body 
know you good person — quiet, wise, 
somebody you is — all person sabe 
dat,” whined Charley; then slipping 
near our friend, be whispered to 
him — But de best of we lob bit of 
fon now and den — de best of we lef 
to himshef sometime.” 

** Confound the fellow]” quoth 
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Onyx, rather pushed off Ii'ib balanee 
by such an unlooked-for attack be- 
fore his clerks ; “get out of my liouse, 
sir — what the miscliief do I know of 
you or your infernal bell ? I wish the 
tongue of it was in your stomach--^ 
get out, sir, away with you”— 

Charley could stand this no longer, 
and, losing patience, “ Dem me eye, 
you z.v do tiof, sir — so give me do 
bell, Massa Teady, or I sail pull you 
go befo do Mayor, Massa Toady, and 
you sail be shame, Massa Teady; and 
it may be you sail bo export to do 
Bay of Botany, Massa Teady. Aha, 
how you will like dat, Massa Teady V 
you sail be export, maybe, for break 
into chapel during sarvice, and teal 
bell — aha, teal bell — who ever yeerie 
one crime equal to dat!” 

“ My good man,” quoth Onyx, 
who now felt the absurdity of the 
affair, interrupting liim, “ 1 know 
nothing of all this — believe me there 
is a mistake. Who sent you here V” 

“ Massa Smoothpate,” roared Char- 
ley, “ Massa Smoothpate, he who 
neber tell lie to nobody — Massa 
Smoothpate sent me, sir, so de devil 
if 5 ’’ou no give up de bell I sail ” — ~ 

“ Mr Smoothpate — oh ho! ” sung 
out Ste.ady, “ 1 see, I see.” Finally, 
the affair was cleared up. (Jharley 
got his bell, and a little hush-money 
made all snug. 

One fine morning about this time, 
we had just anchored on our return 
from a cruise. I received, as I Avas 
dressing, a letter from the Secretary, 
desiring me instantly to wait on the 
Admiral, as I was promoted to the 
rank of commt^nder, (how I did 
dance and sing, my eye!) and ap- 
pointed to the Lotus Leaf, of J8 
guns, then refitting at the dockyard, 
and under orders for England. 

I accordingly, after calling and 
making my bow, proceeded to the 
dockyard to enter on my new com- 
mand, and 1 was happy in being 
able to get Tailtackle and Reefpoint 
once more removed along with me. 

The gunner of the Lotus Leaf 
having died, Timotheus got an act- 
ing warrant, which I rejoice to say 
was ultimately confirmed, and little 
Reefy, now a commander in the ser- 
vice, weathered it many a day with 
me afterwards, both as midshipman 
and lieutenant. 

After seeinff every thing In a fair 
train on boara, 1 applied for a fort- 
night’s leave, which 1 got, as the 


trade which I was to convoy had not 
yet congregated, nor were they likely 
to do so before the expiry of this pe- 
riod. 

So I returned, after a tliree days* 
sojourn on board, to Kingston, and 
next afternoon mounted my horse, 
or rather a liorse that a friend was 
fool enough to lend me, at the agent's 
ndiarf, with the thermometer at 95 
in ihe shade, and cantering off, land- 
ed at iny aunt's, IMrs S , moun- 

tain residence, where the mercury 
stood at 0*2, at nightfall, just in time 
to dress for dinner. I need not say 
that we had a pleasant party, a<^ 
Mary was there ; so having rigged 
very killingly as I thouglit, 1 made 
my appearance at dinner, a mighty 
man indeed vnth 7ny two epaulets— 
but to my great disappointment, when 
1 walked into the pia/.za, not a soul 
seemed to acknowledge my promo- 
tion. How blind people arc ! tliought 
I. Even my cousuis, little Creole 
urchins, dressed in small transparent 
cambric shifts, tied into a knot ofer 
their tails, and devil the thing else, 
seemed to perceive no difference, as 
they pulled me about, with a volley 
of “ Cousin Taain, what you bring 
we ?” 

At length, dinner was announced, 
and we adjourned from the dark 
balcony to the dining-room. “ Come, 
there is liglit enough here ; my rank 
will be noticed iiow% surely — but no, 
so patience.” The only males of 
the party were the doctor of the dis- 
trict, two Kingston gentlemen, and 

Cvolonel B of the Guards; the 

ladies at dinner being my aunt, Mary, 
and her younger sister. We sat down 
all in high glee ; I was sitting oppo- 
site my dearie. “ Deuced strange — 
neither does she take any notice of 
my two epaulets and I glanced my 
eye, to be sure that they were both 
really there. 1 then, with some small 
misgiving, stole a look towards the 
Colonel — a very handsome fellow, 
with all the ease and polish of a sol- 
dier anct a gentleman about him. 

The devil, it cannot be, surely,” 
for the black-eyed, and black-haired 
pale face seemed annoyingly atten- 
tive to the militaire. At length this 
said officer addressed me, “ Captain 
Cringle, do me the honour to teke 
wine.” Mary started at the Captainr*^ 

“ She gazed, she redden'd like ft rose> 

Syne pale at ouy lily.” 
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“Aba,” thought I, ‘'fill right still.** She 
trembled extremely, and her mother 
at length noticed it, 1 saw; but all this 

while, B was balancing a land- 

crab on his silver fork, while, with a 
wine-glass in his other claw, he was 
ogling me in some wonderment. 1 
saw the awkwardness of the alFair, 
and seizing a bottle of ketchup for 
one of sercial, I tilled my glass with 
such vehemence, that I spilt a great 
part of it ; but even the colour and 
llavour did not recover me ; so, with 
a face like a north-west moon, I 
swilled off the potion, and instantly 
i*ell back in my chair — Poisoned ! 
by all that is nonsensical — poisoned 
— ketchup — oh Lord 1” and off I 
started to my bedroom, where, by 
dint of ail ocean of hot water, I got 
quit of the sauce, and clinching the 
whole with a caulker of brandy, I 
returned to the dinner-table a good 
deal abashed, 1 will confess, but en- 
deavouring most emphatically all the 
while to laugh it off as a good jest. 
Bfit ray Mary was flown; she had 
been ailing for some days, her mother 
alleged, and slie required rest. Pre- 
sently rny aunt rose, and we were 
left to our bottle, and sorry am I to 
say it, that I bumpered away, from 
some strong unaccountable impulse, 
until I got three parts drunk, to the 
great surprise of the rest of the party, 
for guzzling wine was not certain** 
]y a failing of mine, unless on the 
strong provocation of good fellow- 
ship. 

Mary did not appear that evening, 
and I may as well tell the whole 
truth, of her being pledged to marry 
me whenever 1 got my step; and 
next morning all this sort of thing 
was duly communicated to mamma, 
&c. &c. &c., and I was the happiest, 
and so forth— all of which, as it con- 
cerns nd one but myself if you please, 
we shall say no more about. So I 
shall have a touch at descriptive. 

The .beautiful cottage where we 
were .sojourning was situated about 
three thousand feet abovathc level 
of the sea, and half way up the great 
prong of the Blue Mountains, known 
by the name of the Lfguanea range, 
which rises behind, and overhangs 
the City of Kingston. The road to 
it, after you liave ridden about tivo 
miles over the hot plain of Liguanea 
brings you to Hope estate, where an 
anatomy of an old watchman greeted 
me with the negro’s constaut solici* 
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tation. “ Miissa, me beg you for one 
fec-j3enny.’* This youth was, as au- 
thentic records shew, one hundred 
and forty years old only. The Hope 
is situated in the very gorge of the 
pass, wherein you have to travel nine 
miles farther, through most magni- 
ficent scenery; at one time strug- 
gling among the hot stones of the 
all but dry river- course ; at others, 
winding along the breezy cliffs,^ on 
mule-paths not twelve inches wide, 
with a perpendicular wall of rock 
rising five hundred feet above you 
on one side, while a dark gulf, a 
thousand feet deep, yawned on the 
other, from the bottom of which 
arose the hoarse murmur of the 
foliage-screened brook, while noble 
trees spread their boughs overhead, 
and the most beautiful shrubs and 
bushes grew and blossomed close at 
hand, and all was moist, and cool, and 
fresh, until you turned the bare pin- 
nacle of some limestone rock, naked 
as the summit of the Andes, wdiere 
the hot sun, even through the thin 
attenuated air of that altitude, would 
suddenly flash on you so fiercely, 
that your eyes were blinded and 
your face blistered, as if you had 
been suddenly transported within 
the influence of a sirocca. Well, 
now, since you know the road, let us 
take a walk after breakfast. It shall 
be a beautiful clear day — not a speck 
or cloud in the heavens. Mary is 
with me. • 

Well, Tom,’* says she, " you were 
very sentimental last evening.” 

“ Sentimental ! 1 was deucedly 
sick, let me tell ypu — a wine glass- 
ful of cold ketchup is rather trying 
even to a lover’s stomach, Mary. 
Murder, 1 never was so sick, even in 
my first cruise in the old Torch ! 
Bah ! Do you know I did not think 
of you for an hour afterwards ? not 
until that bumper of brandy stayed 
my calamity. But come, when shall 
we be married, Maria ? Oh ! have 
done with your blushing and bother- 
ation — to-morrow or next day? It 
would not be quite the thing this 
evening, would it ?” 

Tom, you are crazy. Time 
enough, surely, when we all meet 
in England.” 

** And when may that be ?” said 1, 
drawing her arm closer through mine. 

No, nO’— *to-morrow I will call on 
the Admiral, and as you are all going 
to Englm^ m the fleet at any rate,! 
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will ask his leave lo pfive yon a pas- 
sage, and — and — and ” — 

All of which, as I said before, 
being parish nows, we shall drop a 
veil over it — so a small touch at the 
scenery again. 

Immediately under foot rose se* 
veral lower ranges of mountains— 
those nearest us, covered with the 
laurel-looking coflee - bushes, inter- 
spersed with negro villages, hanging 
amongst the fruit-trees like clusters 
of birds’ nests on the hill-side, with 
a bright green patch of plantain 
suckers here and there, and a white 
painted overseer’s house peeping 
from out the wood, and herds of 
cattle in the Cj uinea-grass pieces. Be- 
yond these stretched out the lovely 
plain of Liguanea, covered with lux- 
uriant cane-pieces, and groups of 
negro houses and 0! uinea-grass pas- 
tures of even adeeper green than that 
of the canes; and small towns of su- 
gar works rose every here and there, 
with their threads of white smoke 
floating up into the clear sky, while, 
as the plain receded, the cultivation 
disappeared, and it gradually became 
sterile, hot, and sandy, until the Long 
Mountain hove its back like a whale 
from out the sea-like level of the 
plain; while to the right of it appeared 
the city of Kingston, like a model, 
with its parade, or ** place eVarmes^^ 
ill the centre, from which its long 
lines of hot sandy streets stretched 
out in every direction, with the mi- 
litary post of Uppark cjimp, situa- 
ted about a mile and a half to the 
northward and eastward of the town. 
Through a tolerably good glass, the 
church -spire looked like a needle, 
the trees about *the houses like 
bushes, the tall cocoa-nut trees like 
hare-bells; while a slow crawling 
black speck here and there denoted 
a carriage moving along, while 
waggons, with their teams ot eighteen 
and twenty oxen, looked like so 
many centipedes. At the camp, the 
two regiments drawn out on parade, 
with two nine-poundcrs on each 
flank, with their attendant gunners, 
looked like a red sparkling line, with 
two black spots at each end, sur- 
rounded by small black dots. Pre- 
sently the red lino wavered, and 
finally broke up, as the regiments 
wheeled into open column, wlien the 
vi^hole fifteen hundred men crawled 
past three little scarlet spots; deno- 


ting the general and his staff. When 
they began to manceuvre, eacli com- 
pany looked like a single piece in a 
game at chess ; and as they fired by 
companies, tlie little tiny puffs of 
smoke floated up like wreaths of 
wool, suddenly surmounting and 
overlaying the red lines, while the 
light companies, lireaking away into 
skirmishers, seemed, for all the world, 
like two red bricks suddenly cast 
down, and shattered on the ground, 
whereby the fragments were scat- 
tered all over the green tields, and 
under the noble trees, the biggest of 
which looked like small cabbages. 
At length the line was again formed, 
and the inspection being over, the* 
red lino broke up once more, and 
the miiiutd red fragments presently 
vanished altogether like a nest of ants 
under the long lines of barracks, that 
looked no bigger than houses in a 
child’s toy. As for the other arm^ 
we of the Navy had no reason to 
glorify ourselves. For, while the 
review proceeded on*shore, a strange 
man-of-war hove in sight in tl*e 
offing, looming like a mussel-shell, 
although she was a 14- gun frigate, 
and ran down before the wind, 
close to the palisadoes, or natural 
tongue of land, which juts out like 
a bow from Hock Fort, to the east- 
ward of Kingston, and hoops in the 
harbour, and then lengthens out, 
trending about five miles due west, 
where it widens out into a sandy 
flat, on which the town and forts of 
Port Royal arc situated. She was 
saluting the admiral when I first saw 
her. A red spark and a small puff 
on the starboard side — a puff, but no 
spark, on the larboard, which was 
the side farthest from us, but no re- 
port from either reached our ears ; 
and presently (kiwii came the little 
red flag, and up went the St George’s 
ensign) white, with a red cross, while 
thesailsof the gallant frigate seemed 
no larger than those of a little school- 
boy’s plaything. After a short in- 
terval, the flag ship, a seventy-four, 
lying at Port Royal, returned’ the 
salute. She, again, appeared some- 
what loftier; she might have been 
an oj/.t/c 7 --sliell ; and the squadron of 
four frigates, two sloops of war, and 
several brigs and schooners, lookc'd 
like ants in the wake of a beetle. 
As for the dear little Wave, I can 
compare her to nothing but a mus- 
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quito, while the Ir.rgo 500 ton West 
Indiamcii lying ofV Kingston, five 
miles nearer, were but small coek- 
boats to the eye. In the oiling the 
seaappeared like ice, for the waves 
were not seen at all, and the swell 
could only be marked by the differ- 
ence in the reflection of the sun’s 
rays as it rose and fell, while a hot 
haze hung over the whole, making 
every thing indistinct, so that the 
water blended into sky, without the 
line of demarcation being visible. 
But even as we looked forth on this 
most glorious scene, a small black 
cloud rose to windward. At this 
time we were both sitting on the 
*gras8 on a most beautiful bank, be- 
neath an orange-tree — the ominous 
appearance increased in size, the 
sea-breeze W'as suddenly stifled — the 
swelling sails of the frigate that had 
first saluted fell, and as she rolled, 
flattened in against the masts — tlui 
rustling of the green leaves overhead 
ceased. 

The cloud rolled onward from the 
e&st, and gradually spread out and 
out, as it sailed in from sea\var<l, 
and on, and on, until it covered the 
whole scene from our view, (ship- 
ping, and harbour, and town, and 
camp, and sugar estates,) boiling and 
rollingiii black eddies under our feet. 
Anon the thunder began to grumble, 
and the zig-zag lightning to fork out 
from one dark mass into another, 
while all, where we sat, was brij^ht 
and smiling iind(M* the unclouded 
noon-day sun. This continued for half 
an hour, when at length the sombre 
appearance of the clouds below us 
brightened into a sea of white fleecy 
vapour like wool, which gradually 
broke away into detached masses, 
discovering another layer of still 
thinner vapour underneath, which 
again parted, and disclosed through 
the interstices a fresh gauze -like 
veil of transparent mist, through 
which the lower ranges of hills, and 
the sugar estates, and the town and 
shipping, were once more dimly visi- 
ble; but this in turn vanished, and 
the clouds, attracted by the. hills, 
floated away, and hung around tiiem 
in festoons, and gradually rose and 
rose until presently we were enve- 
loped in mist, and Mary spoke — 
**Tom, there will be thunder here 
-^what shall we do V” 

Poo, never mind, Mary, you 
have a conductor on the house.*’ 


True,” said she ; ‘‘ but the ser- 
vants, wlioii tlie post that supported 
it was blown down t’other djy, very 
judiciously unlinked the rods, and 
now, since I remember mo, they are, 
to use your phrase, ‘ stnwed aicag 
below the house and so they were, 
sure enough. However we had no 
more thunder, and soon the only 
indications of tlio spent storm were 
the red discoloured appearance of 
the margin of the harbour, from the 
rush of muddy water oft* the land, 
and the chocolate colour of the pre- 
vious!}' snow-white sandy roads, that 
now twisted through the plain like 
black snakes, and a fleecy dolphin- 
shaped cloud here and there stretch- 
ing out, and floating horizontally in 
the blue sk}', as if it had been hook- 
ed to the precipitous mountain tops 
above us. 

Next day it was agreed that we 
should all return to Kingston, and 
the day after that, wo proceeded 
to Mr Bang’s Pen, on the Spauisli 
Town road, as a sort of half-way 
house, a ste])ping-stoiie to his beau- 
tiful residence iu St Thomas in 
the Vale, where we were all invited 
to spend a fortnight. Oiiv friend 
himself was on the other side of the 
island, but he was to join us in the 
valley, and we found* our comforts 
carefully attended to ; and, as the day 
after we had set up our tent at the 
Pen was to be one of rest to my aunt, 

1 took the op])oituiiity of ])aying my 
respects -to the admiral, who was 
llicncarefuiing at his mountain re treat 
in the vicinity with his family. Ac- 
cordingly 1 took hors(^ and rode 
alongthe margin of the great Lagoon, 
on the Spanisii 'Pown road, tlirough 
tremendous defiles, whicli 1 cannot 
stop to describe; and after being 
driven int* a watchman’s hut by the 
rain, I reached the house, and was 
most graciously received by Sir Sa- 
muel Sema]fliore and his lady, and 
their lovely daugliters. Oh, tlie most 
splendid women that ever Avere built ! 
The youngest is now, I believe, the 
prime ornament of the Scottish Peer- 
age; and I never can forget the plea- 
sure I so frequently experienced in 
those days in the society of this de- 
lightful family. The same evening 
I returned to the Pen. On my way 
I fell in with three oflicers in white 
jackets, and broad-brimmed straw 
hats, wading up to the waist amongst 
the reeds of the Lagoon, with guns 
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liekl high above tlieir hc‘{ulH. They 
were shooting ducks, it scorned ; and 
their negro servants were heard 
ploutering and shouting amidst the 
thickets of crackling reeds, while 
their dogs were swimming all about 
them. 

“ Hillo !’* shouted the nearest— 

Cringle, my lad — whither bound V 
how is Sir Samuel and Lady Sema- 
phore, eh? Capital sport, ten brace of 
teal — there” — and the spokesman 
threw two beautiful birds ashore to 
me. This wise man of the bulrushes 
was no less a personage than Sir 
Jeremy Mayo, the commander of tlie 
forces, one of the bravest fellows in 
the army, and respected and beloved 
by all who ever knew him, but a 
regular dare-devil of an Irishman, 
who, not satisfied with his cliance of 
yellow fever on sliore, had thus chosen 
to hunt for it with his staff, in the 
Cayrnanas Tagooti, 

Next morning, wo set out in ear- 
nest on our travels for St Tliomas 
in the Vale, in two of our friend 
Hang’s giirs, and my aunt’s kctureeii, 
laden with her black maiden and a 
lot of bandboxes, while two mounted 
servants brouglit up the rear, and my 
old friend Jujiiter, wlio had descend- 
ed, not from the cIou<1h, but from the 
excellent Mr Fyall, who was by tJiis 
time gathered to his fathers, to Massa 
Aaron, rode a musket-shot a-head of 
the convoy to clear away, or give 
notice of any iinpcdiinents, of wag- 
gons or carts, or droves of cattle, that 
might be in the way. 

After driving five miles or so, we 
reached the seat of Government, 
Spanish Town. Here we stopped at 
the Speaker'* s hou^e — by the way, one 
of the handsomest and most agreea- 
ble men I ever saw — intending to pro- 
ceed in the afternoon to our Vlestina- 
tion. But the rain in the forenoon 
fell so heavily, that we had to dehay 
our journey until next morning ; and 
that afternoon I spent in attending 
the debates in the House of Assembly, 
where every thing was conducted 
with much greater decorum than I 
ever saw maiiitaiued in the House of 
(yommons, and no great daring in tlie 
assertion either. The room itself, 
fitted with polished mahogany 
benches, was liaudsome and well 
aired, and between it and the grand 
court, as it is called, occupying the 
other end of the buildingi which was 


then sitting, tlierc is a large cool sa- 
loon, generally in term time well iilled 
with wigless lawyers and their 
clients. Tile House of Assembly 
(this saloon and the court-house 
forming one side of the square) is 
situated over against the Govern- 
ment House ; while another side is 
occupied by a very handsome temple, 
covering-in a statue erected to Lord 
Rodney, the saviour of the Island, as 
he is always called, from having 
crushed the fleet of Count de Grasse. 
At length, at grey-duwn the next day, 
as the morning gun came booming 
along the loverplain from Port Royal, 
we weighed, and finally started on 
our cruise. As we drove up towards • 
St Thomas iu the Vale, from Spanish 
Town, along tJjs hot sandy road, the 
plain gradually roughened into small 
rocky eminences, covered with patch- 
es of bushes hero and there, with 
luxuriant Guinea-grass growing in 
tlie clefts ; the road then sank be- 
tween abrupt little hills — the Guinea- 
corn fields began td disap[iear, the 
grass became greener, the trees rose 
higher, the air felt fresher jind cooler; 
and proceeding still farther, the hills 
oil either side swelled into moun- 
tains, and became rocky and preci- 
pitous, and drew together as it were, 
until they appeared to impend over 
iis. We had now arrived at the gorge 
of the pass, leading into the valley, 
through which flowed a most beauti- 
ful limpid clear blue stream, along 
the margin of which the road umuiid, 
while the tree-clothed precipices 
rose five hundred feet perpendicu- 
larly on each brink. Presently we 
crossed a wooden bridge, supported 
by a stone pier in the centre, when 
Jupiter pricked ahead to give notice 
of the approach of waggons, that 
our cavalcade anight liaul up out of 
danger, into some nook in the 
rock, to allow the lumbersomc teams 
to pass. “What is that?” — 1 was 
driving my dearie in the leading gig 
— “ is that a pistol shot ?” It was the 
crack of the long whip carried by 
the ne^'^ waggoner, reverberated 
from liih * to hill, and from cliff to 
cliff; and presently the father of gods 
came thundering down the steep 
acclivity we were ascending. 

“ Massa, draw up into dat corner ; 
draw up.” 

I did as I was desired, and pre- 
sently the shrill whistle of the negro 
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wag^oiii*rH,aiui ihe iiicivJisiiig sharp- 
ness of the reports ot their loiipf 
whips, the handles ot which were as 
long as iisliing-rods, and their wild 
exclamations to their cattle, to whom 
they addressed tlicmselves byname, 
as if tliey had been reasonable crea- 
tures, gave notice of the near ap- 
proach of a train of no fewer than 
seven waggons, each with three dri- 
vers, eighteen oxen, three hogsheads 
of sugar, and two puncheons of rum. 

Come, thought 1 — if the negroes 
are overworked, it is more than the 
bullocks are, at all events. They 
passed us with abundance of yelling 
and cracking, and as soon as the 
• coast was clear, we again pursued 
our way up tlie ravine, than which 
nothing could be more beautiful 
or magnificent. On our right hand 
rose, almost perpendicularly, the 
everlasting rocks, to a height of 
a thousand feet, covered with the 
richest foliage that imagination can 
picture'., while here and there a sharp 
steeple-like pihnacle of grey stone, 
avergrown with lichens, shot up, and 
out fi'om the face of them, into the 
blue sky, mixing with the tall forest 
trees that overhung the road, fes- 
tooned witli ivy and withes of dide- 
rent kinds, like the rigging of a ship, 
round which the tendrils of many a 
beautiful wild flower crept twining 
up, while all was fresh with the 
sparkling dew that showered down on 
us, with' every breath of wind, like 
rain. On our left foamed the roar- 
ing river, and on the other brink 
the opposite bank rose equally pre- 
cipitously, clothed also with superb 
trees, that spread their blending 
boughs over the chasm, until they 
wove themselves together with those 
that grew on the side we were on, 
turning the noonday fierceiiess of 
a Jamaica sun into a green cool twi- 
light, while the long misty reaches 
ot the blue river, with white foam- 
ing rapids here and there, and the 
cattle wading in them, lengthened 
out beneath in the distance. Oh! 
the Very look of it refueshed one 
unspeakably. * * 

Presently a group of half-a-dozen 
country Buccra^ — overseers, or cof- 
fee-planters most likely, or possi- 
bly larger fish than either — hove in 
sighl^ all in their blue-white jean 
trousers, and long Hessian boots 
pulled up over them, and new blue 
fiquare«cut, bright-buttoned coatees. 


and ibrcad-bai c silk broad- brimmed 
bats. They dashed pa&t us on good- 
ish nags, followed at a distance 
of three hundred yards by a co- 
vey of negro-servants, mounted on 
mules, in wliitc Osnaburg trowsers, 
with a shirt or frock over them, no 
stockings, each with one spur, and 
the stirrup-iron held firmly between 
the great and second toes, while a 
snow-white sheep's fleece covered 
their Massa’s portmanteaus, strap- 
ped on to the mail pillion behind. 
VVe drove on for about seven miles, 
after entering the pass, the w^liole 
scenery of which was by far the 
finest thing I had ever seen, — the 
precipices on each side becoming 
more and more rugged and abrupt 
as we advanced, until all at once 
we emerged from the chasm on the 
parish of St Thomas in the Vale, 
which opened on us like a magical 
illusion, in all its green luxuriance 
and freshness. But by this time we 
were deucedly tired, and JMassa 
Aaron’s mansion, situated on its little 
airy hill above a sea of canes, was the 
most consolatory object in the view; 
and thither we drov'o as fast as oiir 
wearied horses could carry us, and 
found every thing most carefully 
j>reparcd for our recejition. Plaving 
aressed, wo had a glorious dinner, 
lots of good wine; and, tlie happiest 
of the happy, 1 tumbled into bed, 
dreaming of leading a division of 
line-of-battle ships into action, and of 
Mary, and of our eldest sou being 
my first lieutenant, and 

“ Massa,” quoth .Jupiter, you 
take cup of colVee, dis morning, 
Massa 

‘‘ Thank you — certainly.” 

It was by this time grey dawn. 
My wdndow had been left open the 
evening before, when it was hot and 
sultry enough, but it was now cold 
and damp, and a wetting mist boiled 
in through the open sash, like rolling 
wreathes of white smoke. 

What is that — where are we— in 
the North Sea, or the top of Mont 
Blanc ? — Why, clouds may he all in 

your way, Massa Jupiter, but” 

" Cloud I” rejoined the Deity — 
** him no more den inarning fag, 
Massa ; always hab him over de Vme 
in de morning, until do sun melt 
him. And where is you ?— why, you 
Is in Massa Aaron house, here in St 
Thomas in de Vale— and Miss” — ** 
Miss,” said I— « what Miss ?” 
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‘‘ Oil, for you Miss,” ivjoliiod Ju- 
piter with a grin; “ Miss Mary up 
and dress already, and de horses arc 
at^ dc door ; him wait for you to ride 
wid him before breakfast, Massa, and 
to see de clearing of de fag.” 

Ride before breakfast! — see the 
clearing of the fog!” — grumbled L 
“ Romantic it may be, but consu- 
inedly inconvenient.” However, my 
knighthood was at stake; so up I got, 
drank my cofleo, dressed, adjourned 
to the Piazza, wlicre iny adorable 
was all ready rigged with riding-ha- 
bit and whip ; and straightway we 
mounted, she into her side-saddle 
with her riding-liubit.and who knows 
liow many petticoats beneath her, 
while I, Pilgarlic, embarked in thin 
jean trousers upon a cold, damp, in- 
deed wet, saddle, that made me shi- 
ver again. But I was understood to 
be ill love ; ergo, I was expected to 
be agreeable. However, a damp sad- 
dle and a thin pair of trousers allay 
one’s ardour a good deal too. But 
if any one had seen the impervious 
fog in which we sat — why, you could 
not see a tree three yards from you 
— a cabbage looked like a laurel bush, 
andSneezerbecameadr<)medary,ancl 
the negroes passing tlie little gate to 
their work were absolute Titans.— 
Boom — a long reverberating noise 
thundered in the distance, and 
amongst the hills, gradually dying 
away in a liollow rumble. — “ The 
admiral tumbling down the hatch- 
way, Torn — the morning gun fired at 
Port Royal,” said Mary ; tuid so it 
was. 

TJic fire-flies were still glancing 
amongst the leaves of the beautiful 
orange-trees in fl*ont of the house; 
but we could see no fart]ier,the whole 
view being shrouded under the thick 
watery veil which rolled and boiled 
about us, sometimes thick, and some- 
times thinner, hovering between a 
mist and small rain, and wetting your 
hair, and face, and clothes most com- 
pletely. We descended from the emi- 
nence on which the house stood, rode 
along the level at the foot, and, after 
a canter of a couple of miles, we be- 
gan to ascend a bridle-path, through 
the G uinea-grass pastures, wh ich rose 
rank and soakingly wet, as liigli as 
one’s saddle-bow, drenching me to 
the skin, in the few patches where I 
was not wet before. All this while 
the fog continued as thick as ever ; 


at length we suddenly rose above it 
— rode out of it, as it were, 

St Thomas in the Vale is, as the 
name denotes, a deep valle3% about 
ten miles long by six broad, into 
which there is but one inlet passable 
for carriages — the road by which we 
had come". The hills by which it is 
surrounded on all sides are, for the 
most part, covered with G uinea-grass 
pastures on the lower ranges, and 
with coffee plantations and provision 
grounds higher up. When we had 
ridden clear of the mist, tlic sun was 
shining brightly overhead, and every 
thing was fresh and sparkling with 
dewdrops near us ; but the vale was^ 
still concealed under the wool-like* 
sea of white mist, only pierced here 
and there by a tall cocoa-nut tree 
rising above it, like the mast of a 
foundered vessel. But anon the mi- 
nor ridges of the grass pieces ap- 
peared, as the fog undulated in fleecy 
waves in the passing breeze, which, 
as they rose and sank like the swell 
of the ocean, disclosed every now 
and then the workson some high lying 
sugar estate, and again rolled over 
them like the tide covering tlie shal- 
lowaof the sea, while shouts of laugli- 
ter, and the wliooping of the negroes 
in the fields, rose from out the obscu- 
rity, blended with the signal cries of 
the sugar boilers to the stockholemeii 
of “ Fire, lire — grand copper, grand 
copper,” and the ca aCing^ like so 
many rooks, of the children driving 
the mules and oxen in the mills, and 
the everlasting splashing and panting 
of the water-wheel of the estate im- 
mediately below us, and the cracking 
of the wain and waggoiimeii’s long 
whips, and the rumbling of the ma- 
chinery of the mills, and of the car- 
riage-wheels ; while the smoke from 
the unseen chftnney-stalks of the su- 
gar-works rose whirling darkly up 
through the watery veil, like spinning 
waterspouts, from out the bosom of 
the great deep. Anon the veil rose, 
and we were once more gradually 
enveloped in clouds. Presently the 
thickest^ of the mist fioated up, and 
rose above us, in a gauze-like ca- 
nopy of fleecy clouds overhanging 
the whole level plain, through which 
the red quenched sun, which a mo- 
ment before was flaming with into- 
lerable brightness overhead, sudden- 
ly assumed the appearance of around 
red globe in an apotJiecary’s window. 
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surrounded by a luoad yellow sickly 
halo, which dimly lit u]), as it the 
sun luid been in eclipse, the cane- 
fields, then in arrow, as it is call- 
ed, (a lavender -coloured flower, 
about tliree feet lon^, that shoots out 
from the top of the cane, denoting 
that it is mature, and fit to be ground,) 
and the Guinea-grass plats, aiidthe 
nice-looking houses of the Biishas, 
and the busy mill- yards, and the 
noisy gangs of negroes in the fields, 
which were all disclosed, as if by the 
change of a scene. At length, in love 
as we were, ive remembered our 
breakfast; and beginning to descend, 
Vre encountered in the path a gang 
of about three dozen little glossy 
black picaninics going to their work, 
the oldest not above twelve years of 
age, under the care of an old ii ogress. 
They had all their little packicff, or 
calabashes, on their heads, full of 
provisions ; Avhile an old cook, with 
a bundle of fagots on her head, and 
a Jfire stick in her hand, brought uii 
the rear, her province being to cook 
thd food which the tiny little work- 
people carried. Presently one or two 
bookkeepers, or deputy wldte super- 
intendents on the plantation, nlsopass- 
ed, — strong liealthy-looking young 
fellows, in stulf jackets and white 
trousers, and all with good cudgels 
ill their hands. The mist, which had 
continued to rise up and up, growing 
thinner and thinner as it ascended, 
now rent overhead about the middle 
of the vale, and the masses, in scat- 
tered clouds, drew towards the ledge 
of the hills that surrounded it, like 
floating chips of wood in a tub of 
water, sailing in long shreds towards 
the most precipitous peaks, to which, 
as they ascended, they attached tliein- 
selves, and remained at lest. And 
now the bright sun, reasserting his 
supremacy, shone once more in all 
bis tropical fierceness right down on 
the steamy earth, and all was glare, 
and heat, and hustle. 

Next morning I rode out at day- 
light -along with Mr Bang, who had 
arrived on the previous evc&iing. We 
stopped to breakfast at a property of 
his about four miles distant, and cer- 
tainly we bad no reason to complain 
of our fare— fresh fish from the gully, 
nicely roasted yams, a capital junk 
of salt beef, a dish I always (^lory in 
on shore, although a hint of it at sea 
makes me quake ; and, after our res 


past, I once more took the road to 
see the estate, in cornjiany of my 
learned friend. There was a long 
narrow saddle, or ridge of limestone, 
about five liuudred feet high, that 
separated the southern (quarter of 
the parish from the northern. The 
cane-pieces, and cultivated part of 
the estate, lay in a dead level of deep 
black mould, to the southward of this 
ridge, from out which the latter rose 
abruptly. The lowerpart of the ridge 
was clothed with the most luxuriant 
orange, and shaddock, and lime, and 
star-apple, and breadlruit, and cust- 
ard apple-trees, besides numberless 
others, that I have no time to parti- 
cularize, while the summit was sha- 
ded by tall forest timber. Proceeding 
along a rough bridle-path for the 
space of two miles, we attained the 
summit of the saddle, and turned 
sharp oil' to the right, to follow a 
small footpath thatliad heenbi/ied in 
the bush, being tlie lines recently run 
by the land-surveyor between Mr 
Bang’s property and the neighbour- 
ing estate, the course of which mine 
host was desirous of personally in- 
specting. We therefore left our 
horses in cJiarge of the servants, who 
liad followed us, running behind, 
holding on by the tails of our horses, 
and began to brush through the nar- 
low path cut in the hot underwood. 
After walking a hundred yards or so, 
we arrived at the point where the 
path ended abruptly, abutting against 
a large tree that had been felled, the 
stump of which remained, being 
about three feet high, and at least 
live in diameter. Mr Bang imme- 
diately perched himself on it to look 
about him, to see the lag of the land 
over the sea of brushwood. 

I remained below, complaining 
loudly of t] e heal and confined air 
of rny situation, and swabbing all the 
wliile most energetically, when 1 saw 
my friend start. 

“ Zounds, Tom, look behind you 
We had nothing but our riding 
switches in our hands. A large 
snake, about ten feet long, had closed 
up the path behind us, turning slow- 
ly from one branch to another, and 
hissing and striking out Its forked 
tongue, as it twisted itself, at the 
height of my head from the ground, 
amongst the trees and bushes, round 
and round about, occasionally twin- 
ing its neck round a tree as thick as 
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my body, on one side of tlio patli, and Ban^ to his fate, perched on liis pe- 
lts tail round another, larger in girth destal, like the laughing satyr, never 
than my arm, (I dare not say tliigh, once looking behind ; liowever, the 
or old Colnian would be at iric,) on next moment I lieard him thurider- 
tlie other ; when it would, with pro- ing in my rear. My panic had been 
digious strength, but the greatest contagious, for the instant iny sud- 
ease, and the most oily smooth- den motion had frightened the snake 
ness, bend the smaller tree like a out of his way, he started forth after 
hoop, until the trunks nearly touched, me at speed, and away we both raced, 
although growing full six feet asun- until a stump caught my foot, and 
der, as if a tacklefall, or other strong both of us, after Hying through the 
purchase, had been applied; but con- air a couple of fathoms or so, trun- 
tinuing all the while it was putting died head over heels, over and over, 
forth its power, to glide soapily shouting and laughing. Pegtop now 
along, quite unconcmnedly, and to <*ame up to us in no small surprise ; 
all appearance as pliant as u leather but the adventure was at an end, and 
tliong, — shooting out its glancing we returned to Mr JJang’s to dinner., 
neck, and glowering about >vitli its IJcre we bad a most agreeable ad- 
little blasting iiery eyes, — and sliding dition to our party in niy old friend 
the forepart of the body onwards Sir Jeremy Mayo, and the family of 
without pausing, as if there liad been the Admiral Sir Samuel Semaplioro, 
no strain on the tail whatsoever, his lady, liis two most amiable daugb- 
until the sterna of the trees were at ters, and the husband of tljc eldest, 
length brought together, when it let Next morning, wo rode out to 
the smaller go with a loud spank, breakfast with a most worthy man, 
that shook the dew off the neigh- IVlr Stornaway, the overseer of xMount 
hoiiriiig branches, and the pers[nra- Olive estate, in the neighbourliood 
tion from Tom Oingle’s forehead — of which there tvere se\eral natural 
whose nerves were not more steady curiosities to be seen. Although the 
Ihan the trees — like rain, and fright- extent of our party startled him a 
eiied all the birds in the ijeigh]»our- good deal, he received us most hos- 
hood ; while it, the only unstartled pitably. lie ushered ua into tlie 
thing, continued steadily and silently piazza, where breakfast was laid, 
in its course, — turning and looking wdien up rose ten thousand dies from 
at us, and poking its head witliin the breakfast table, that was covered 
arm’s length, and raising it with a with marmalade, and guava jelly, and 
loud hiss, and a threatening attitude, nicely roasted yams, and fair white 
on our smallest motion. bread ; and the fragrant bread-fruit 

A modern group of the Laocooii roasted in the ashes, and wrapped 
—lord, w'hat a neckcloth Ave shall in plantain leaves ; wdiile the clioco- 
both Imve presently !” thought 1- late and coffee-pots — the latter equal 
Meanwhile, the serpent seemed to in cubic content to one of the Wave’s 
be emboldened from our quietude, Avater-butts — emulated each other in 
and came so near, that I thought 1 the fragrance of the odours which 
perceived the liot glow of its breath, they sent forth ; and avocado pears, 
with its scales glancing like gold and and potted calapiver, and cold pork 
silver, and its diamond-like eyes hams, and — really, 1 cannot repeat 
sparkling; but all so still and smoutl), the numberless luxuries that Haiiked 
that unless it were an occasional hiss, the main body of the enterfainment 
its motions w^erc noiseless as those on a side-table, all strong provoca- 
of an apparition. ^ lives to fall to. 

At length the devil came fairly be- “ You, Quacco — Peter — Monkey” 

tw^een us, and 1 could stand it no —shouted Stornaway — “ where are 
longer. We had both up to this pe- you, wiUx your brushes ; don’t you 
riod been really and truly/ciA’cma^cc/; see the flics covering the table V” 
but the very instant that the coast The three sable pages forthw^itli ap- 
was clear in my wake^ by the snake pcared, each with a large green 
heading me, and gliding between me branch in his hand, Avliirli they waved 
and Mr Bang, my manhood forsook over the viands, and we sat down 
me all of a heap, and, turning tail, I and had a most splendid breakfast, 
ave a loud shout, and started off* Lady Semaphore and I — for I have 
town the path at speed/ leaving alwayshadatouchof the old woman 
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in me— were cxceculin^ly tickled 
with the way in which tlie picanini 
mumynu'iy that is tJie inothers ot^ the 
negro c‘hilclr(‘ii, rectiived our friend 
Bang. After breakfast, a regular 
congregation took place under the 
piazza, of all the children on the 
property, under eight years of age, 
accompanied by their mothers. 

" Ah, Massa Bang,” shouted one, 

why you no come see we oftencr ? 
you forget your poor picanini here- 
about.” 

“ You grow foolish old man now,” 
quoth another. 

“ You no w'ort — you go live in 
town, an no care about we who make 
Massa money Imre ; you no see we 
all tarvinghcrc and the nice clean- 
looking fat matron, who made the re- 
mark, laughed loudly. 

He entered into the spirit of the 
affair with great kindliness, and 
verily, before he got clear, his poc- 
kets were as empty as a half-pay 
lieutenant’s. His fee- 2 minics were 
flying about in a)l directions. 

After breakfast we went to view 
the natural bridge, a baud of rock 
that connects two hills together ; and 
beneath which a roaring stream 
rushes, hid entirely by the bushes 
and trees that grow on each side of 
the ravine. We descended by a cir- 
cuitous footpath i nto th(3 ri ver-course, 
and walked under the natural arch, 
and certainly never was any tiling 
finer; a regular Ua?- Freyschutz dell- 
Tlie arcli over head was nearly fifty 
feet high, and the echo, as we found, 
when the sweet voices of the ladies, 
blending in softest harmony, — -(lord, 
how fine youbecomc, Tom! J — in one 
of Moore's melodies, were reflected 
back on us at the close with the iQost 
thrilling distinctness, was superb; 
while a stone pitched*against any of 
the ivy-like creepers, with which the 
face of the rock was covered, was 
sure to dislodge a wliole cloud of 
birds, and not unfrequeiitly a slow- 
sailing white- winged owl. Shortly 
aher the Riomagno Gully, as it is 
called, passes this most interesting 
spot, it sinks, and runs for three miles 
under ground, and again reappears 
on the surface, and gurgles over the 
stones, as if nothing Lad happened. 
Bv the by, this is a common vagary 
ot nature in Jamaica. For instance, 
the Rio Cobre, I think it is, which, 
aft«r a «ubt«naneaa course of three 


miles, suddenly gmdies out of the 
solid rock at Bybrook estate, in a 
solid cube of clear cold water, three 
feet in diameter; and 1 renieinher, 
in a cruise that I had at another pe- 
riod of my life, in tlie leeward part 
of the Island, we came to an estate, 
where the supply of water for the 
machinery rose up within tlie bounds 
of the mill-dam itself, into which 
there was no flow, with such force, 
that above the spring, if I might so 
call it, the bubbling water was pro- 
jected into a blunt cone, like tlie 
bottom of a cauldron, the apex of 
which was a foot higher than the 
level of the pond, although the latter 
was eighteen feet deep. 

After an exceedingly pleasant dny 
wc returned home, and next morn- 
ing, when I got out of bed, I com- 
plained of a violent i telling and pain, 
a sort of nondescript sensation, a 
mixture of pain and pleasure, in my 
starboard great toe ; and on recon- 
noitring, I discovered it to be a good 
deal inflamed on the hall round a 
blue spot about the size of a pin- 
head. Pegtop had come into the 
room, and while he was ])laciiig my 
clothes in order, T asked him, ‘‘ what 
tills could be — gout, think you, Massa 
Pegtop— gout ?” 

Gote, Massa — gote — no, no, him 
chiger, Massa — cliiger — little some- 
ting like one flea ; poke him head 
onder do kin, dere lay egg ; — ali, 
great luxury to C/reole gentleman 
and lady^ dat chiger ; sweet pain, 
(3reole miss say — nice for cratch him, 
him say.” 

" Why, it may he a Creole luxury, 
Pegtop, but I wish you would relieve 
me of it.” 

“ Surely, Massa; surely, if you 
wish it,” said Pegtop, in some sur- 
prise at my want of taste. “ Lend 
me your penknife den, Massa ;” and 
he gabbled away, as he extracted 
from my flesh the chiger bag — like a 
blue pill in size and colour. 

** Oh, Massa, top till you mary 
Creole wife, — she will tell you mo 
say true; ah, daresay Miss Mary 
himself love chiger to tickle him — 
to be sure him love to be tickle — 
him love to be tickle— aye, all Creole 
Miss love to be tickle — he, he, he 1” 

By agreement, Mr Bang and I met 
Mr Stornaway this morning, in order 
to visit some other estates together, 
end during our ride 1 was particu- 
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larly gnitifitid by liis ronipaiiy. He 
was a man ol‘ solid and very cxlen- 
hive acqnireinontfl, and far above 
what his situation in life at that time 
led one to expect. When I revisited 
tlie island some years afterwards, I 
was rejoiced to find that his intrinsic 
worth and ability had floated him up 
into a very extensive business, and 
I believe he is now a man of pro- 
perty. I rather think he is engaged 
in some statistical work connected 
with Jamaica, which, I am certain, 
will do him credit whenever it ap- 
I)cars. Odd enough, the very first 
time I saw him, I said I was sure he 
would succeed in the world ; and I 
am glad to find 1 was a true prophet. 
To return : Our chief object at pre- 
sent was to visit a neighbouring es- 
tate, the overseer of which was, we 
Averc led to believe, from a message 
sent to Mr Hang, very ill with fever. 
He was a most respectable young 
man, IVFr Stornaway told me, a Swede 
by birth, avIio had come over to Kng- 
laml with bis parents at the early age 
of eight ye«'irs, where both he and his 
cousin Agatlia had continued, until 
he embarked for ilm West Indies. 
This was an orphan girl whom his fa- 
ther had adopted, and both of them, 
as he had often told Mr Stornaway, 
bad utterly forgotten their Swedish, 
— in fact, they undfu'stood no lan- 
guage but English at the time he 
embarked. 1 have been thus parti- 
c'ular, from a very extraordinary phe- 
nomenon that occurred immediately 
preceding his dissolution, of Avhicli I 
Avas a Avitness. 

We rode up in (/ont of the door, 
close to the fixed manger, wdiere the 
horses and mules belonging to Busha 
are usually fed, and encountered a 
negro servant, on a mule, Avilh a port- 
manteau behind him, covered Avith 
the usual sheep’s fleece, and holding 
a saddle horse. 

“ Where is your master ?” said 
lifr Bang. 

De dactor is in dc hose,” replied 
quasliic* “ Busha derc upon dy- 
ing.’’ 

We ascended the rocky unheAvn 
steps, and entered into the cool, dark 
iiall, smelling strong of cainjdior, and 
slid over the polished floors toAvards 
an open door, that led into the back 
piaz/a, where Ave Avere received by 
the head book-keeper and carpenter. 
They told us that the overseer had 


been seized three days ago with fever, 
and Avaa now deg])erateiy ill ; and 
presently the doctor came forth out 
of the sick-room. 

" Poor Wcdderfclt is fast going, 
sir — cold at the extremities already 
— very bad fever — the bilious remit- 
tent of the country, of the worst 
type.” 

All this while the servants, male 
and female, Avere whispering to each 
other ; Avhile a poor little black fel- 
low' sat at the door of the room, cry- 
ing bitterly — this was the overseer’s 
servant. We emtered the room, which 
was darkened from the./m/M^.y/ewbe-* 
ing all shut, except one of tiic upper- 
most, Avliich happening to be broken, 
there W'as a strong jicnsU of light cast 
across the head of the bed w'here the 
sick man lay, u'hile the rest of tlic 
room was involved in gloom. 

The suft*eror seemed in the last 
stage of yelloAA' fever, his skin Avas a 
bright yellow, his nose sharp, and his 
general features very much pinched. 
His head had been shaven, and there 
Avas a liandkcrcliief bound round it 
over a plantain leaf, the mark of the 
blister coming low down on his forc- 
liead, AjWjerc the skin lA'as shrivelled 
like dry parchment — apparently it 
liad not risen. There was also a 
blister on his chest. He Avas very 
restless, clutching the bed clothes, 
and tossing his "limbs about ; his 
mouth Avas ulcerated and broken 
out, and blood oozed from the cor- 
ners ; his eyes were a deep yellow, 
Avith the pupil much dilated, and 
A'ery lustrous ; he Avas breathing 
Avith a heavy moaning noise Avheii 
Ave entered, and looked Avildly round, 
mistaking Mr Bang and me for some 
otlicr persons. ^Presently he began 
to speak very quickly, and to lift one 
of liis liands repeatedly close to his 
face, as if therc.w’^as something in it 
he Avishod to look at. I presently 
saAv that it held a miniature of a fair 
haired blue- eyed Scandinavian girl, 
but apparently he could not sde it, 
from the increasing dimness of his 
eyes, which seemed to distress him 
greatly. After a still minute, during 
which no sound Avas heard but his 
own lieaA’y breathing, he again began 
to spejik A'ery rapidly, but no one in 
the room could make out what he 
said. I listened attentiA'eJy — it struck 
me as being like — I was certain of it 
I — was /Swedish, Avhich in health 
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he had entirely forgotten, but now in 
hia dying moments vividly remem- 
bered. Alas, it was a melancholy 
and a moving sight, to perceive sill 
the hitherto engrossing thoughts and 
incidents of his youth and manhood, 
ail save the love of one dear object, 
suddtmly vanish from the tablet of 
his memory, ground away and erased 
as it were, by his great agony, or 
like worthless rubbish, removed from 
above some beautiful ancient inscrip- 
tion, which for ages it had hid, dis- 
closing ill all their ])riineval fresh- 
ness, sharp cut into his dying lieart, 

, the long-smothered, but never to be 
obliterated impressions of his early 
childhood. I could plainly distin- 
guisli the name Agatha, wliencver he 
peered with fast glazing eyes on the 
miniature. All this while a nice lit- 
tle brown child was lying playing 
with his watch and seals on the bed 
beside him, Avhilc a liaiidsorne co- 
loured girl, a ^ight young creature, 
apparently its mother, sat on the 
dther side of the dying man, sup- 
porting his head on her lap, and 
wetting his mouth every now and 
then with a elotli moistened with 
brandy. 

As he raised tins niiniatiifti to his 
face, she would gently endeavour to 
turn away his hand, that he might 
not look at one whom she, poor thing, 
no doubt considered was usurping 
the place in his fluttering heart, .which 
slie had long fancied she herself had 
filled solely ; and at other times she 
would vainly try to coax it out of 
Ills cold hand, but the dying grasp 
was now one of iron, and her at- 
tempts evidently discomposed the 
departing sinner ; but all was < done 
kindly and quietly^ and a flood of 
tears would every now and then 
stream down her cliecks, as she fail- 
ed in Rcr endeavours, or, as the mur- 
mured, gasped name, Agatha^ reach- 
ed her ear. 

Ah !” said she, him heart not 
wid me now — it far away in him 
own country — him nevej-.will make 
me yecrie what him say again no 
more.’^ 

Oh, woman, woman ! who can fa- 
thom that heart of thine ! By this 
time tlie hiccup grew stronger, and 
all at once he sat up in his bed 
without assistance, light as if he 
felt no wound;"’ but immediately 
thereafter gave a strong shudder, 
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ejecting from his mouth a jet of 
dark matter like the grounds of cho- 
colate, and fell back dead — where- 
upon the negroes began to howl and 
sliriek in such a horrible fashion that 
wc were glad to leave the scene. 

Next day, when we returned to 
attend the poor fellow’s funeral, we 
found a complete bivouac of horses 
and black servants undfjr the trees in 
front of the liouse, which was full of 
neighbouring planters and overseers, 
all walking "about, and talking, and 
laughing, as if it had been a public 
meeting on parish business. Some 
of them occasionally went into the 
room to look at the body as it lay in 
the open coffin, the lid of which was 
at lengtli screwed down, and the 
corpse, carried on four negroes’ shoul- 
ders to its long liome, followed by 
the brown girl and all the servants, 
the latter weeping and howling; but 
she, poor thing, said not a word, al- 
though her heart seemed, from the 
convulsive heaving of her bosom, 
like to burst, lie was buried under 
a nciglibouring orange-tree, the scr- 
\ice being read by tlic Irish carpen- 
ter of the estate, who got half a page 
into the marriage service by mistake, 
before either lie or any one else 
noticed he was wrong. 

Three days after this the admiral 
extended my leave for a fortnight, 
which I spent in a tour round this 
most glorious island with friend 
Aaron, -wliose smilhuf face, like the 
sun, (more like the nor’ west moon in 
a fog, by the by,) seemed to difluse 
warmth, and comfort, and happiness 
wherever he went, while Sir Sa- 
muel and his charming family, and 
the general, and my dearie, and her 
aunt, returned home; and after a 
three we^ ks philandering, 1 was mar- 
ried, and all that sort of thing, and a 
week afterwards embarked with my 
treasure — for I had a million of dol- 
lars on freight, as well as my own 
jewel, and uon’t grin at the former, 
for they gave me a handsome sum, 
and helped to rig us when we got to 
Quid England, where I^otus Leaf was 
paid oll‘, and I settled for a time on 
shore, the happiest, &c. &c. &c., un- 
til some years afterwards when the 
wee Cringles began to tumble home 
so deuc.edJy fast, that I had to cut 
and run, and once more betake my- 
self to the salt sea. My aunt and her 
family returned at the same time to 
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England, in a niercliant ship under 
niy convoy, and became our neigh- 
bours. Hang also got mai*rh;d soon 
after to Miss Liicretia Wagtail, by 
whom he got the Slap estate, on con- 


dition of taking the name, and is now 
Mr Slapbang. But old Gelid, and my 
other allies remain, 1 believe, in statu 
fjiiOy until this hour. 


My task is done, my song is ended, and for three days 1 liave been bother- 
ing iny brains Iiow to make iny bow, in a line, genlhunaulike, melancholy 
fashion, but it won't do. I have always hated fussy leave-takings; so at 
onc€?, farewell all hands, and God bless ye. If, while chucking the cap about 
at a vcuiture — but I hope and trust tluu-e has been no such thing — it has alight- 
ed on the head of any ancient ally, and piiichc^d in any ilie remotest degVee, 
I hereby express iny most sin<'ere and heartfelt regret, and to such a one 1 
would say, as he said, who wrote for all time, 

1 have fchot * 

Mine arrow o’er the house, ar.d hurt my brother. ’ 

Thus I cut iny stick while the play is good, and bcifore the public gets wearied 
of me ; and, as for the I^og, if those things be good, it will lioat from its own 
buoyancy, if they bo naught, let it sink at once and for ev«‘r — all that Tom 
Cringle expects at the hands of his countrymen, is — A CLEAR STAGE, 
AND NO FAVOLUl. 

i.Mi 0» Till'. LOti, 


TIIJC KtiVLRKNU < HAUia.‘. lIuVToN, U\ il KsiTY LOiXUri., JJI Ul.iN. 

L We rejoice to given place in our jmges to the lollowing eloijuent and 
just tribute of admiration an<i respect to the character of one of tiic most 
highly-gifted men of the age.) 

(/' ’/'ONI the Dnhfui J^oming JMaiL) 

“ This day the iioard met for the purpose of i!])pointing an incumbent to 
llie valuable living of Letterkenny, in tlie county of Donegal, vacant by 
the death of the late Dr Stopford. 'fo llic surprise of those not in posses- 
sion of Mr Boyton’s private feelings or the arrangements madc», it has been 
accepted by him. lie goes out, it is true, under peculiar circumstances 
and with peculiar advantages — the same, we understand, as those upon 
which Doctor Elrington, the present Bishop of Ferns, wdicn a Senior Fel- 
low, accepted the. living upon which he retired, retaining his right to pre- 
ferment and proniolioii — but be resigns the most lucrative Chambers ever 
held in tlie University, and composed of the sons of the leading nobility 
and gentry of the land. With the private motives that liave led this dis- 
tiiiguisJied and highly gifted individual to tlie adoption of the step he has 
taken, neither tve nor the public have aught to s.ay ; but he has earned for 
liimself, in a <-apa<*ity distinct from that of his association with the Uni- 
versity, a fame and character, reputation and renown, that will not permit 
our sulfering even an hour to escape without some brief notice of hia me- 
rits and attainments. 

“ It is but of recent date, that the Reverend subject of our present me- 
moir lias appeared as an actor in the great di’p-tJui of public lif<? ; but from 
the moment that Ids name was first known, from that moment it became 
ideiitilied with the history of his country ; and ('harles Boy ton and Pro- 
testantism will be synonymous when the future narrator of passing events 
re<;ord8 the eventful passages of these awful limes. Gifted with talents ot 
tlie first-rate order, he improved by stud\^ that wliich he had received from 
nature ; and his Collegiate Course, from Ids entrance to the obtfiinrneiit or 
his Fellowship, was a series of literary triumplis and academic honours. 
As a science scholar, Mr Boy ton stands preeminent, and is perhaps without 
a rival in Europe; and possessing * a mind to comprehend the universe, 
yet such was the playfulness of his disposition, such his urbanity ot 
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niaiinor and kindliness of heart — so easy of approarli, and so solici- 
tously parne^t as to all the little wants and wishes of those placed 
under Ids roiitrol — so utterly devoid of the pedantry or inorosencss 
too often the characteristics of the schools, tliat never was Tutor more 
sincerely beloved by pupils, or Fellow more universally regarded by 
students. Few men had concentrated the varied talents" rc(|uisite 
for success in public life, to the extent of Mr Boyton. Deeply read» 
and with a mind richly stored, lie commanded an armoury from whence 
lie could readily, and on the instant, draw forth weapons for the sustenta- 
tioii of his own argument, and the utter demolition of tliose raised by an 
adversary ; his eloquence was dignified, his reasoning persuasive, his style 
pure and unaflected ; and his speeches at the Conservative Society afford 
tlic best evidence of tins varied talents with which he was endowed — at 
once emulating the eagle in his lofty soaring — tlie tiger in his destructive 
spring 

, “ \Ve have suddenly lost liiin as a public character ; and this necessarily 

brief notice is written witli feelings of sorrow and regret that wo cannot 
repress — for it may be considered as his political obituary. He goes into 
other and distant scenes, and is called upon to the diseliarge of other and 
dilferent duties ; and if ever man was master of the qualifications essential 
to their performance, idr Boyton is that person. A profound theologian 
and eminent divine, he has all the requisites necessary for a Christian 
minister ; an afiectimiate disposition, a superabundance of the milk of 
human kindness, and *a lieart open as the day to melting charity,’ is the 
best as.Mirance that he will discharge them as a Christian man. 

Greatly to the praise of the Roman Catholic and liberal press of Ire- 
la^id be it said, that in the full llight of Mr Boy ton’s political career — and 
no individual was ever more uncompromising in Ids principles, or more 
sturdy or strenuous in opposition to men or measures — an ungenerous 
remark, or an undervaluing expression, never appeared in their columns 
ill reference to his name ; "and we are sure that now that he retires from 
public observation, he will carry with liim their regards, though they can- 
not yield him their approval ; and that they will, as indeed they always 
have done, render justice to his motives and his talents.” 


SIR EVSTACK. 

JIY TITi: IlON. Al’OLSTA NORTON. 


Ci JLi) of the wlioac iutuih':rM hour’? 

Arc stcalini; i’a.-t away, 

AVliose sius arc uiirciicntcfl of, 
f Ju fshrivc thcc rjuick ami pray ! 

For the liour will ciuiic, pr eoon or late. 
When thou niU''t leave this scene; 

When all that /.s to tlv.-e shall be 
As if *t had never hem. 

Sir Eustace was a (jttv'lj youth, 

As hcautifitl as brave; 

ife sleeps the long, l<mg sleep of death. 

But vests not in his grave ; * , 

For thor.gh this blind world call’d him good. 
And worshipped liis nod, 

JTc wan a most unholy man — 
lie did not know his flod! 

’Tis tim*, he iniiidercd not, nor stole ; 

He gave much alms away, 

But he gave not to his Crotl tlie praise, 
jSor bowed l>eueath his sway. 


lie loved his lady hettei far 
Than all the heavens contain, 

And oft the saintly l'li*itli tried 
T’ cnligliten him in vain. 

He only smiled, and laughing s>aid, 

“ 1 do tin be: t I can ; 

Your God is just, my Fdith, and 
Will ask no more fiuni man.**— 

But ’tis because my Gud is just. 

He a>ks much more from thee ; 
Oh, lean on him, iny Eustace, and 
His love and merry sec.” 

lie would not listen to that voice, 
Though sweet it was, and dear ; 
And ICdith breath’d a prayer for him, 
And erush’d a rising tear. 

Sir Eus(:’^e j oik* to Inmt one <luy, 

But ranie not bai'k at night ; 

Fair Edith laid her hioidery dowti, 
And fcaiM all was Rot right. 
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For lie was faithful to his word. 

Arid iu»\rr gave her pain, 

And when he f<aul he would ictMin, 

Was sure? to eoinc again. 

She wander'd through her sjileiidici hall. 
The moon shone blight nnd clear. 

Its beams fell on a cloister'd wall. 

Which rose in an angle near ; 

Anil from out that cloister’d wall arose 
A quiet vesper lay ; 

It rose mid the stillness soft and clear. 

Then died in peace away. 

The lady listen'd, and she felt 
Her spirit soothed thereby ; 

“ 2'hvu wilt piotect,” she said, and gazed 
Upon the tranquil sky. 

She turned, and paced again the hall. 

No sound broke on her ear ; 

Why starts she as she gazes on 
A picture hanging near 

A moonbeam fell upon the spot, 

And lighted up that face ; 

It was her Eustace as he stood 
In the pride of manly grace. 

Tlut there was something sad and pale 
In that loved face to-night. 

Seen by the flitting, flic.k’riiig beams 
Of a pensive inuou*s light. 

Which made the Lady Edith start 
And ga/e with anxious fear ; 

Oh, I'ustacc ! if thou slumUlst he pale 
And ill, and I not near ! 

“ 'j'hou hast no comforter besides ; 

Thou knowest not thy Ood. 

Save him, ye Heavens ! idi spare him '‘till ! 
And stay thy cha^'lening lod !” 

• 

A Holy Father stood beside, 

“ Lady,” he said, “ thy pray’r 
Has conic too late, thy Lord is ill, 

I come thee to prepare — ■ 

Thee to prepare, who in the strength 
Of another’s might cun stand, 

And drink the cup, however keen, 

M'heii sent hy His high hand.” 

The Lady bowed before the Priest, 

Then raised lier gentle brow, 

A tear had gather’d in her eye. 

She did not let it flow. 

Father,*’ she said, ‘‘ I am i)reparcd 
That liigh hand to obey, 
TTnmiirm’riiigly— resignedly— 

Where is my fiiistace, say ?” * 

VOL. XXXIV* NO. CCXI. 


Tby Eustace, Lady, has arrived, 

Is now within these walls, 

And cv’ry time his speech rctuins. 

It is for thee he calls.” — 

Then let us hasten to him now. 

Nor longer useless stand ; 

My Fatlier, thou wilt lead the way 
Aud she took his aged hand. 

They reached the room \vhere Eustace lay. 
The Beautiful ! the Brave ! 

And on that noble hruw there slept 
The shadow's of the Grave. 

And Edith knelt beside his couch. 

And kissed his dark'iiiiig brow ; 

The Father staucheil his hleecliiig wounds, * 
Though vain he knew it nf>w. 

His sense returned, he oped his eyes. 

And saw' his Edith there, 

Patient and pale as the humble flower 
Which scents the daik night air. 

Edith, my Edith !” were the w'ords. 

The first dear w'ords 1*' said ; 

Thou w'ih not hiave me now', I know, 
/have no other aid. 

** ]\ry hour is come — I feel it is, 

'With ihee I may not stay; 

O teaeh me, Edith ! even now, 

'I’cach me the way to pray ! 

‘‘ But vain is my request— vain, vain— 

Nay, shake not that dear liead. 

You moon shall not have sunk to rest, 

I'.rc I am w ith the dead. 

“ And he W'ho’s spent his summer-time, 
Ungrateful to that Power, 

Who made, it summer, cannot hope 
For peace in hi'? dying hour.” — 

** Eustace, you do not know' how gicat. 

How powerful to save, 

Is He W'ho died fo* us, then rose 
Victorious o'er the grave. 

Have faith, my Eustace, have but faith, 
Aud He W’ill give thee peace. 

Peace to be perfected in Heaven, 

Where sin and suffering cease.*’ 

She stopped,, but in her speaking eyes, 

Her serious, earnest air, 

Sir Eustace fancied that he read 
The very soul of pr.ayer. 

Fonilly ho gazed upon that face, 

'I'lien sadly turned away, ^ 

And faintly his tlyiug lips brcTthed fortu, 

“ It is too iati' to inviy,” 
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' Hymns of Life. 

HYMNS OF I-IFE. BY MRS HEMANS. 

No. IV. 

WOOD-WALK AND HYMN. 


Move alotif; these shades 
In gentleness of heart ; with gentle hand 
'4'ouch—- for there is a spirit in the woods. 

>VOR».S\VORTir. 


FATHER. — CHILD. 


CJiihh There are the aspens, with their silvery leaves 
Trembling, for ever trembling ! though the lime 
And chestnut boughs, and those long arching sprays 
Of eglantine, hang still, as if the wood 
Were all one picture ! 

Father, Hast thou lieard, my boy. 

The peasant’s legend of that quivering tree ? 

Child, Mo, father ; doth he say the fairies dance 

Amidst the branches ? 

Father, Oh ! a cause more deep. 

More solemn, far, the rustic doth assign 
To the strange restlessness of those wan leaves ! 

The cross, he deems, the blessed cross, whereon 
The meek Redeemer bowed his head to death. 

Was framed of aspen wood ; and since that hour. 
Through all its race the pale trec», hath sent down 
A thrilling consciousness, a secret awe. 

Making them tremulous, when not a breeze 
Disturbs the airy thistle-down, or shakes 
The light lines of the shining gossamer. 

Child, (^after a pause,) Dost thou believe it, father ? 

Father, my child, 

JVe walk in clearer light. But yet, even now. 

With something of a lingering love I read 
Tlie cliaractcrs, by that mysterious hour. 

Stamp’d oil the reverential soul of niaii 
Tn visionary days ; and thence thrown back 
On the fair forms of nature. Many a sign 
Of the great sacrifice wliicli won us Heaven, 

The Woodman and the Mountaineer can trace ^ 

On rock, on herb, and flower. And hi't it so ! 

T/iej/ do not wisely that, with hurried hand, 

Would pluv>k these salutary fancies forth 

From their strong soil within the Peasant’s breast, 

, And scatter them — far, far too fast ! — away 
As worthless weeds ; — Oh ! little do we know 
When they have soothed, when saved ! 

But come, dear boy 1 

My words grow tinged with thouglit too deep for thee. 
Come, — let us searcli for violets. 

Child, . . Know you not 

More of the legends which the Woodmen tell 
Amidst the trees and flowers ? 

Father, Wilt thou know more ? 

Bring then the folding leaf, with dark brown stains, 
There — by the mossy roots of yon old beech. 

Midst the rich tuft of cowslips — see’st thou not ? 

There is a spray of woodbine from the tree 
Just bending o’er it, with a wild bee’s weight. 
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Child. Tlio Arum leaf? 

Father. Yes, these deep Inwrought marks, 

The villager will tell thee — (and with voice 
Lower’d in his true heart’s reverent earnestness)— 

Are the flower’s portion from th’ atoning blood 
On Calvary shed. Beneath the cross it grew ; 

And, in the vase-like hollow of its leaf. 

Catching from that dread shower of agony 
A few mysterious drops, transmitted thus 
Unto the groves and hills, their scaling stains, 

A heritage, for storm or vernal wind 
Never to waft away I 

And hast thou seen 

The Passion-flower ? — It grows not in the woods. 

But ’midst the bright things brought from other climes. 

Child. What, the pale star-shaped flower, with purple streaks 
And light green tendrils ? 

Father. Thou liast mark’d it well. 

Yes, a pale, starry, drcamy-looking flo\ver. 

As from a land of spirits ! — To mine eye 
Those faint wan petals — colourless — and yet 
Not white, but shadowy — with the mystic lines 
(As letters of some wizard language gone) 

Into their vapour-like transparence wrought. 

Bear something of a strange solemnity. 

Awfully lovely !— and the Christian's thought • 

Loves, in their cloudy penciling, to find 
Dread symbols of his Lord’s last mortal pangs, 

Set by God’s hand— The coronal of thorns — 

The Cross— the wounds — ivuth oilier meanings deep, 

Which I will teach thee when we meet again" 

That flower, the clioson for the martyr’s \vrcath, 

The Saviour’s holy flower. 

But let us pause : 

Now have we reach’d the very inmost heart 
Of the old wood.— How the green shadows close 
Into a rich; clear, summer darkness round, 

A luxury of gloom ! — Scarce doth one ray, 

ICv’n when a soft wind parts the foliage, steal 
O’er the bronzed pillars of these deep arcades ; 

Or if it doth, ’tis with a mellow’d hue 
Of glow’^-worm-colour’d light. 

. Here, in the days 

Of Pagan visions, would have been a place 
Por worship of the Avood-nymphs ! Through these oaks 
A small, fair gleaming temple might have thrown 
The quivering image" of its Dorian shafts 
On the stream’s bosom : or a sculptured form. 

Dryad, or fountain-goddess of the gloom. 

Have bow’d its head o’er that dark crystal down. 

Drooping Avith beauty, as a lily droops 
Under bright rain but mv, m}^ child, are here 
With God, our God, a Spirit; who requires^ 

Ileart-Avorship, given in spirit and in truth | 

And this higli knoAvledge — deep, rich, vast enough 
To fill and hallow all the solitude. 

Makes consecrated earth Avhere’er wo move. 

Without the aid of shrines. 

Wliat ! dost thou feel 

The solemn whispering influence of the scene 
Oppressing thy youngdieart ? that thou dost draw 
More closely to my side, and clasp my hand 
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Faster in tiruic- ? Nay, fear not, gentle child ! 

’Tis Love, not Fear, whose vernal breath pervadea 
The stillness round, (^onie, sit luiside me here. 
Where brooding violets mantle this green slope 
With dark exuberance — and beneath these plumes 
Of wavy fern, look where the cup-moss holds. 

In its pure crimson goblets, fresh and bright. 

The starry dews of morning. Jlest awhile. 

And let me hear once more the woodland verse 
I taught thee late — ^’twas made for such a scene. 

( Child spealisJ) 

WOOD HYMN. 

Broods tliere some spirit here ? 

The summer leaves hang silent as a cloud. 

And o’er the pools, all still and darkly clear. 

The wild wood-hyacinth with awe seems bow’d ; 

And something of a tender cloistral gloom 
Deepens the violet’s bloom. 

The very light, that streams 
Through the dim dewy veil of foliage round. 

Comes tremulous with emerald-tinted gk^ams. 

As if it knew the place were holy ground ; 

And would not startle, with too bright a burst, 
Flowers, all divinely nurs’d. 

Walxcs there some spirit here ? 

A swift wind fraught with change, comes rushing by. 
And leaves and waters, in its wild career. 

Shed forth sweet voices — each a mystery ! 

Surely some awful influence must pervade 
These depths of trembling shade I 

Yes, lightly, softly move ! 

There is a Power, a Presence in the woods ; 

A viewless Being, that with Lifi; and Love 
Informs the reverential solitudes : 

The rich air knows it, and the mossy sod— 

Thou, Thou art here, my Codl 

And if with awe we tread 
The Minstcr-tloor, beneath the storied pane. 

And midst the mouldering banners of the dead ; 

Shall the gre^n voiceful wild seem less Thy fane. 
Where Thou alone hast built ? — where arch and roof 
Are of thy living woof ? 

The silence and the sound 
In the lone places, breathe alike of Thee ; 

The Temple-twilight of the gloom profound. 

The dew- cup of the frail anemone. 

The reed by every .wandering whisper thrill’d— 

All, all with thee arc till’d ! 

Oh I purify mine eyes. 

More and yet more, by Love and lowly Thought, 

Thy Presence, Holiest One ! to recognise. 

In these majestic aisles which Thou iinst wrouglit I 
And ’midst their sealike murmurs, teach mine ear 
Ever Thy voice to hear ! 
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The WtiUr-Lily' 

And RnncLify iny heart 
To meet the awful sweetness of tliat lone. 

With no faint thrill, or self-accusing start, 

But a deep joy the heavenly Guest to own ; 

Joy, such as dwelt in Eden^s glorious bowers 
Ere Sin had dimmed the flowers. 

Let me not know the change 
O'er Nature thrown by Guilt! — the boding sky, ' 
The hollow leaf-sounds ominous and strange. 

The weight wherewith the dark tree-shadows lie! 
Father! oh! keep rny footsteps pure and free. 

To walk the woods with Tliee ! 


THE WATER- MLY. 


UY .vlRS lIEnA.N>. 


— — — I’lic WiitcM'-Liiir.*-, that ar<* in the Liilin rlom* walor, Imt no Ip'^s sc-rcuo nmotig 

tlic black aiul scow linjj Ava\ o. 

finit .V*iaf?oa*4 o/ SrQlUfh Ufv, 


Oh ! bcaulinil thou art. 

Thou sculpture-like atid statedy Ixiver-CJueeu ! 
Crowning the d(‘pths, as with the Jiglit serene • 
Of a pure heart. 

Bright Lily of the w^ave ! 

Rising in fearless grace with every swell. 

Thou seem’st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in tliy cell : 

Lifting alike tliy brad 
Of placid beauty, feminine yet free, 

Whether with foam or pictured azure spread 
The waters be- 

What is like thee, fair ilower. 

The gentle and the firm? thus bearing up 
To iiie blue sky that alabaster cup, 

As to the shower ? 

Oh ! Love is most like thee, 

The l-iove of Woman ; quivering to the l)last 
Through every nerve, yet rooted deep an^ fast, 
’Midst Life's dark eca. 

And Faith— oh ! is not Faith 
Like thee, too, Lily ? springing into light. 

Still buoyantly, above the billows’ might. 
Through the storm’s breatli ? 

Yes, link’d with such high Ihoughts, 
Flower, let thine image in my bosom lie ! 

T'!l something there of its own purity 
And peace he wrought : 

Something j'et more divine 
Than the clear, pearly, virgin lustre shed 
Forth from thyjbreast upon the river’s bed, 

As from a shrine. 
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iJEPAKTURli. 

\V'iiEN I go away from my own dear lioniCi 
Let it be at the fall of the leaf— 

When tlie soulless things that to me have been 
Like spirits peopling the silent scene. 

Are fading, as if in grief. 

When the strains of the summer birds have ceased. 

Or in far-off regions swell— 

Oh ! let me not hear the blithesome song 
Of that Blackbird I fed all Avinter long. 

When Fm taking my last farewell. 

The Uobin-redbreast will come, I know. 

That morn to the window pane. 

To look, as wont, for the scattered feast. 

With his large dark eyes : — and that day, at least, 

• He shall not look in vain. 

Let the Autumn wind, Avhen I go away. 

Make moan with its long-drawn breath— 
h'are Jlicc well, sad one !” 'twill seem to say— 

Yet a little while, and a little way, 

And thy feet shall rest in death.’* 

And here, and there, an CA crgrcon leaf 
Fll gather from shrub and tree. 

To take with me wherever 1 go ; 

And when this poor head in ])eace lies lotv. 

To he laid in the coffin with me. 

I go not like one in the strength of youtli. 

Who hopes, though the passing cloud 
May pour down its icy. hail amain. 

That summer and sunshine will break-out again 
The brighter from sorrow’s shroud. 

An April morn and a clouded day 
My portion of life hath been ; 

And darker and darker the evening sky 
Stretches before me gloomily. 

To the verge of the closing scene. 

Gloomily darkens the evening sky : 

• I shall go with a heavy heart— 

Yet — would I change, if the power were mine, 

One tittle decreed by the will Divine ? 

Oh ! no — not a thousandth part 

In my blindness wished— in my feebleness wept— = 

With a weak, weak woman’s wail— 

But humbling my heart and its hopes in the dust 
(All its hopes that are earthly)— Fve auchored my trust 
On the strength that can never fail. 


C. 
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ON THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF MR PITT AND IHS SUCCESSORS. 


Whatever other opinions may be 
entertained as to the present state of 
the British ein])ire, one tiling is per- 
fectly clear, that the state of its Fi- 
nances isasubjectof the inostanxious 
solicitude. Heavy as are the weights 
which, in all quarters, hang upon its 
energies, the load of its National Debt 
is by far the heaviest. This is a sub- 
ject which will admit of no delay; 
which inevitably forces itself upon 
the consideration of the most inconsi- 
derate (jJovernment; and has gone on, 
accumulating in dilficulties and in- 
c'reasing with perplexity, witli every 
successive Administration which has 
been called to the helm of alVairs. It 
requires not the gift of prophecy to 
foresee, that if the other seeds, of ruin 
which have been sown amongst us, 
with so unsparing a hand, witliin the 
last tliree years, fail in producing 
their appropriate fruit, and tlie 
strength of the British empire witli- 
stands the many attempts whicli 
have been made to destroy it, the 
embarrassment of its finances is an 
e.vil which must in the end occasion 
its decline. It is utterly impossible, 
that a nation, which is perpetually 
living upon temporary expedients, 
and struggling on from one embar- 
rassment to another in the adminis- 
tration of its finances, can perma- 
nently uphold the character and dis- 
play the firmness which is necessary 
to sustain the greatest dominion 
which the world has seen since the 
fall of the Roman empire. 

All are agreed as to the enormous 
load and disastrous consequences of 
tlie debt ; but opinions are as various 
as the poles arc asunder, as to the 
party which is to be blamed for its 
contraction, and the means which arc 
to be pursued for its removal. The 
Whigs exclaim, that it is the Tories 
who contracted tlie debt ; that tlieir 
unjust and unnecessary war against 
the French ^ Revolution added six 
hundred millions to its amount ; 
that with the wealth which so lavisli 
an expenditure placed at tlieir dis- 
posal, they obtained the corrupt ma- 
jorities which carried on the contest; 
and that at length they yielded the 


helm to tlieir opponents, when the 
nation was almost bankrupt,— and 
left to them tlie charge of a state so 
encumbered as to be incapable of 
any ellicient exertion. The Tories 
i*eply, that it was owing to the revo- 
lutionary passions of France, and the 
reckless encouragement which they 
received from the Whigs of this coun- 
try, that the war was rendered neccs- 
fiRry ; that it added forty years to the 
existence of Britain, and quadrupled* 
both its moral and physical resour- 
ces ; that without that expenditure 
the nation not only could not have 
kept its place in the European Fa- 
mily, but must inevitably have sunk 
amidst the gigantic eflorts which the 
Continental Powers made during the 
course of the struggle ; and that the 
present weight arid'liopeless aspect 
of the debt is entirely owing to the (de- 
parture of succeeding Governments 
from the firm and able principles of 
Mr Pitt’s financial policy, and the 
popular clamour which compelled, 
for no adequate advantages, the re- 
peal of so many of the taxes on which 
tJif5 ultimate redemption of the debt 
was founded. The lladicals, without 
troubling themselves much with the 
historical question, which of the two 
parties who have ruled the State is 
most to be blamed for its contrac- 
tion, maintain that the only practical 
question now is, what is to be done 
with it; that the moans of solving 
this ([uestion are easy and obvious ; 
th.at it was the boron ghmongers who 
contracted the debt, and, therefore, 
by tlie boroughmongers it should be 
defrayed ; aiid that the only practi- 
cable mode of effecting this object is, 
cither to make such an equitable ad- 
justment of the claims of the fund- 
holders, as may lower them in pro- 
portion to the diminished resources 
of the nation ; or to lay on a heayy^ 
tax on Ks proprietors, to the relict 
of its industrial classes, and thus 
lay the burden on the shoulders of 
thos(v for whose behoof it was con- 
tracted. , , . „ 

In the midst of the collision ot 
tliese opposite opinions, tli(5 state ot 
the Revenue is daily becoming more 
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]n>pL*less.^' Tlie Duko of Wellhig- 
ton left his sufcessors a clear excess 
of income above expeiiiliUire, of 
L.l,.S() 0 ,()iH>a-year, and a real Sinking 
Fund of I^.*2,b'OU,000; but this 1ms 
been so much impaired by the de- 
cline occasioned by the agitation of 
the Reform Bill, and the indirect 
taxes remitted during its continu- 
ance, that the surplus has wholly dis- 
appeared, and the Sinking Fund no 
longer exists. In the year ending 
c)th Jan. I8;32, the public deficiency 
was Ij.J»685,000, a sum unparalleled 
in the liistory of England ; and al- 
though this deficiency has disaj>pear- 
od in coiiscAjuence of the spring 
which industry took after the termi- 
nation of that disastrous contest, ami 
the return of Government to a more 
Conservative system of administra- 
tion, yet all hopes of an efficient 
Sinking Fund are abandoned, and the 
nation is content to sit down for ever 
under an annual payment of eight 
and twenty millions. 

JThe liquidation or even gradual 
reclucilou of the debt must appear 
still more hopeless, if the financial 
measures of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment are taken into consideration, 
and the expectations entertained by 
their constituents in the country, 
are viewed in their probable effect 
upon future times. In its first ses- 
sion the Reformed Parliament has 
added, on the most moderate calcu- 
lation, tliirty millions to the ISational 
Debt, merely in order to enable Go- 
vernment to carry into cflec;t mea- 
sures of tbc most hazardous and 
doubtful character. Having placed 
the representation in the hands of 
persons liable to be swayed by all 
the impulses which rule public as- 
semblies, they have, found them- 
selves compelled to introduce a mea- 
sure for the emancipation of the ne- 
groes, so disastrous, that twenty 
millions was a most Inadequate sum 
to compensate their losses. The 


same cause lias produced a Legis- 
lature so strongly impressed with 
the passion for innovation, that even 
the matchless splendour and un- 
exampled growth of our Indian 
empire have been unable to pre- 
vent it from becoming the subject 
of experimental legislation: and ten 
millions must be raised to pave the 
way for the entry of popular power 
into that Peninsula, and the chance 
of destroying the most splendid 
empire ever erected in the East. 
While the public resources arc thus 
lavished with so profuse a band in 
the foreign dependencies of the em- 
pire, internal expenditure has in- 
creascMl in a similar proportion. All 
the estimates for the Army, the Navy, 
and the civil departments, were in- 
creased the year after the Duke of 
Wellington left the helm.f And al- 
though the estimates were reduced in 
the preceding year to a more reasona- 
ble amount, yet the prodigal propensi- 
ties of the popular government, have 
increased this year to a most alarm- 
ing degree. Tlic economical Lord 
(/hanccllor has already signalized 
his administration by the creation of 
a Bankruptcy Court, which costs the 
nation L.UG,000 a-year, and eighty 
Judges, for the trial of causes below 
fi.oO in the counties, with a yearly 
salary, including travelling expenses, 
of L.2000, would have been, in tli£5 
end, imposed on the couiitr}^ if tlie 
monstrous project had not been de- 
feated by the House of Peers. The 
total Judicial Establisljiiient, with Ihc 
necessary apparatus of i*.huks, con- 
templated by the economical Lord 
Chancellor, woulrl* have probably 
cost above L.J100,000 a-year; while the 
Slieriffs in Scotland, who have juris- 
diction to the amount of a million 
sterling, and may try for life and 
death, are found to be amply paid 
with salaries of from three to four 
hundred. 

Wliile such is the enormous pro- 


^ Year ending 5th Jan. 1831, 
Do. J83‘>, 

Do. lSe33, 


Income of Great Britain. Expenditure. 

I ..54,84.0,000 T.. 53,0 1 J ,000 

50.990.000 52,575,000 

51.680.000 50,385,OoO 

Part, 1 Juve, 1833. 


Army. 

f Year ending 5th Jan. 1031 — L.7,432,000 

— ^ — — -1832— 7,732,000 

18.3.3— 7 J 37,000 


Navy. Civil Government. 
L. 5,594,000 L. 1 ,578,000 

5.870.000 1,661,000 

4.878.000 1,564,000 
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tligality of tlic Whig Administration, 
tlio expectations and demands of the 
country oxlnbit a still more alarm- 
ing prospect of iiliimate insolvency 
to tlu5 nation. In proportion as our 
rulers, with the desperate reckless- 
ness which accompanies and indi- 
cates a consciousness of approaching 
downfall, are lav ishing money on tlie 
right and left, as the only solvent to 
remove the otherwise insurmounta- 
ble diiliculties, which, by iheir in- 
conceivable rashness in the forma- 
tion of tlie new constituency, they 
have thrown in the way of Govern- 
ment, the people are dfdly becoming 
more loud and <‘].iiriOrous for the in- 
stant abolition of all those burdens 
which tlie3'’ v\ere told were kept on 
only to upliold Tory abuses, and 
which their present rulers so long 
inniiitained could l)e safely remitted 
without impairing either the strengtli 
or the stability of (h)verninent. The 
r<'peal of the assessed taxes, of the 
malt tax, and of other important 
branch(\s of the public income, is now 
so fiercely demanded b)’ the people, 
tliat it can be postponed only b.v a 
\‘n)Ieiit exertion of IVIiiiistcrial inllu- 
ence, and inducing llie House of 
(h)minons to restore in one week 
what they had taken off in the pre- 
ceding : And it is not cliflicult to 
foresee tliat, willi the increasing 
weakness of Ministers, and exaspera- 
tion of the people, these, and many 
other principal feeders of the re- 
venue, must soon be sacrificed. 
I'lius, while Government, from the 
<lifiiciilties Avliieh they themselves 
liave created, and the impracticable 
principles wliicli they have rendered 
so ])owerful in the Legislature, have 
r(;ndered a lav ish expenditure, and a 
prodigious addition to the public 
debt, the only means of earrying on 
tlie Administration, the people are 
daily lieeoming more clamoniua for 
the relief from all tin; burdens which 
they were led to suppose would im- 
mediately cease witli the Reform 
Triumph, and threaten with instant 
destruction any Ministry who do not 
at once concede to them their long- 
promised, and now shamefully with- 
hedd, liberation from burdens. In 
the midst of this violent struggle, any 
thing like a regular system of fiimnce 
is utterly abandoned :* Government 
lives from day to day on shifts and 
expedients; the revolutionary cry 


for innovation is stopped for a mo** 
nienM>y the sacrifice of the great in- 
terests of tlie State ; and the lament- 
ations of the proprietors, thus threat- 
ened with destruction, are silenced 
by an immediate promise of money ; 
and, in the midst of this extraordinary 
scene, the national burdens are con- 
tinually augmeriti;d, the Sinking Fund 
disappears, the debt becomes irre- 
mediable, the whole effects of fifteen 
years of economy are swept away by 
one season of prodigality ; and, as the 
earnest of the financial reforms of ilio 
democratic Parliament, the nation 
finds itself saddled with an addition 
of thirty millions to the National * 
Debt, and L.l,oOo^OOO a-year of inte- 
rest for ever, during a season of pro- 
found peace. 

Extraordinary and bewildering as 
these results must appear to those 
who have been led to look to popu- 
lar ascendenej' for an immediate 
reform of all abuses and contraction 
of every species of ci^’penditure, they 
are by no means surprising to those; 
who are accustomed to look to his- 
torical experience for the grounds 
of their estimate of the effects of pub- 
lic changes. Democratlcal govern- 
ments ev^er have been the most pro- 
fuse and lavish dispensers of rerciuie ; 
and tlie reason is, that being founded 
on the passions of the people, not 
their lasting interests, they require 
wealth to give them durable as- 
cendency, and are careless of futu- 
rity, from the precarious tenure b}'' 
which they hold their authority. 
Adam Smith eniiineratcB the nations 
which in hia time were, overwhelm- 
ed by their public debt, and they 
were, Genoa, Venice, Holland, and 
England ; precisely the governments 
which are mostqiopular in their con- 
stitution, and wlierc the boasted vi- 
gilance of democratic jealousy might 
liave been expected to liave been 
most efficient in checking the com- 
mencement of abuses. The revenue 
of England under the Plantageiiets, 
tlie Tudorv, the Stuarts, bad never 
reached L.1)00,000 a-year ; but it was 
raised at once by liOrd Protector 
Cromwell, at the head of the armed 
force of the democracy, to I 1 ,8(}8,()00, 
And the sums raised during tlie Re- 
publican ])eriod from all legal re- 
venue, and e^cactions and r etortions^ 
were no less than L.83,83 1,000, or 
L.4,300,000 a-year. The expends 
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ture of CJharles II., with all his 
mistresses and his prodij^ality^'- was 
L.44,000,()()0 in twenty-four years, 
or under L.2,000,000 a-year ; but 
William III., brought in on the shoul- 
ciers of the popular movement in 
1088, augmented it to L.a,8f)o,()00 
a-year.* The taxes raised by Louis 
XVL at the cominenceinent of the 
Revolution in France, did not amount 
to L.!?4, 000,000 a-ycar; but the Na- 
tional ('onventiou raised the expen- 
diture, in 1793, to the unprecedented 
sum of L.200,000,000 a-yeav ; and if 
they had ever paid the debt they 
contracted, the successive rcvolu- 
^'tionary governments would have 
saddled tlie nation with a debt of at 
least a thousand millions sterling. 
TJie expenditure of Charles X. was 
about L.40,000,()00 a-yoar ; but it has 
been raised by the Citizen King to 
L.(i4,000,000 ; and, so far from dimi- 
nishing, it is hourly on the increase. 
So uniform a chain of results must 
have arisen from some t'.ominon 
reuse ; and it requires little know- 
ledge of human nature to perceive 
what this cause is. Economy re- 
quires foresight, and implies a sys- 
tematic plan for the conduct of life, 
or tlie attainment of some consider- 
able object: prodigality stands in 
need of no anticipations, and finds in 
its immediate coiise<iuence8 the gra- 
tifications and enjoyments to which 
it sacrifices the future. Tlie perpetual 
vacillation of a popular (iovermnent 
gives a continual encouragement to 
the prodigality of the successive Ad- 


ministrations which ai'c called to the 
helm, because, by weakening their 
power, and blasting all hopes of any 
thing like durability in its possession, 
it both occasions the necessity of cor- 
rupt influence, and removes every m o- 
tive to a resolute or stable system of 
financial administration. With every 
successive addition to democratic 
infiuence, the recklessness in the ad- 
ministration of the British finances 
has increased ; the Reform Bill has 
brought matters to a crisis, and ren- 
dered the due application of the na- 
tional resources to the liquidation 
of the national engagements utterly 
hopeless. 

A survey of the changes which 
have beeu made on the British finan- 
ces by the diftereiit Administrations 
which liave ruled their destinies for 
the last twenty years, is best exem- 
plified by the successive encroach- 
ments which they have made on 
the Sinking Fiiud.i* The instructive 
table given below, both demonstrates 
tlie enormous and wasUd'ul inroads 
which successive Administrations 
have made on this palladium of Bri- 
tish strength, and the signal manner 
in which, with every addition made? 
to popular power, the fund of credit 
for future ages has been dimiiiisliod, 
under the influence of no external 
necessity, but the mere pressure 
arising from the growing impatience 
and influence of tlie people. Lord 
(’astloreagh was ridiculed and lili- 
lied for years for complaining of “ an 
ignorant impatience of taxation;” 


* See Pebrer, Statistics of the British Empire, l l'l. 

f The following is a Table of tlie amount of the Sinking Eunil, and the amount 
of the debt redeemed, unnually, for the last twenty years: — 


181:}— L.21-, 240,000 

k 

.823— 1.,. 17,900,000 

1814— 27,^22,000 ] 

rsinkitig l-'und> 
[broken ux>on. > 

1824— 

4,828,000 

1815— 22,.7.M).000 

1 8*52.0— 

io,oa%ooo 

1816— 24,001.000 


1826— 

3,313,000 

1817— 2.3,117,000 


J827— 

2,880,000 

1818 — 19,460,000 


185^8— 

2,7.32,009 

1819— 19,618,000 


1829— 

2.834,000 

1820— 31,191,00t. 


1830— 

2,900,000 

1821— 24,518,000 

1822— 2:1,605,000 


1831— 

System abandoned. 

Pdtrn's Tahlesm 


• The foregoing calrulations arc Uilccn from Pebrer’s Statistical Tables— a work recently publiBhcd 
by llaldwin and c:o., of very great labour and importance. It embraces all that is of value in the tables 
of Moreau and Colquhoun, wilba vast deal of now information admirably digested and arranged. It 
is a work which should be in the hands of every person desirous of obtaining a distinct view of the 
present state of the British Empire ; and we express this opinion the more readily, because the poli- 
tical opinions of the author, though always stated with candour, dlfl’er widely on most subjects from 
our own. 
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but there never was a juster obscr- paid ofl^ from 1813 down to this 
ration made by man : and had it been tiniOy had its operations not been ini- 
the fate of liingland to liave been paired. The survey is as melancho- 
governed by rulers of his forcsiglit ly as it is instructive. From it it ap- 
and resolution, with powers adequate pears, that in the twenty-seven years 
to carry what they felt to bo right from 178(i to 1813, tlie Sinking Fund 
into effect since the peace of Paris, had risen from one to fifteen millions 
the National Debt would, b;r this sterling ; and that if it had not been 
time, have been almost extinguished, encroached upon, it would have 
and the national strength developed amounted in 1833 to nearly forty 
to an incalculable extent. millions ; and that the sum which it 

To illustrate the irreparable extent would have paid ofl* since the battle 
of the injury which the encroach- of Waterloo, would have been above 
inent on the Sinking Fund has done five hundred millions. The interest 
to the finances and strength of Eng- of the remaining debt w'ould not 
land, we have given below two Ta- have exceeded L.8,000,000 sterling; 
bles,* tlie first shewing how that and the nation, but for its own zm^ 
fund liad grown up under tlie fos- patience since 1 81 o, might have now 
teving hand of Mr Pitt, and the sc- seen iicenty millions a-year taken 
cond the sum which it would have off; a sum which would have sw'cpt 


1.— Table showing the growth oi'the Sinking Fund from its institution by ^Ir Pitt 
in 178(5, till it was broken upon in 1813, with the amount of Stock redeemed in each 
year : • 




Carry, 

L. 18, 178,000 

1780 — 

L.(!()a,000 

1800 — 

10,713,000 

1 787— 

!,5n;{,oo(> 

1801 — 

10,191,000 

1788— 

l,.iOG,000 

1802— 

9,130,000 

J 789- 

j.osaooo 

1803— 

13,181,000 

1700— 

1.587,000 

1801— 

12,800,000 

1791 — 

1,507,000 

1805— 

1.3,759,000 

1792— 

£,06:^,000 

1800— 

15 311,000 

1793— 

2,174,000 

1807— 

l(),0()l,0i‘0 

1791— 

2.80J-,000 

1 808 — 

Ui, 16 1,000 

1795— 

y.08.3,000 

1 809— 

1 (>,005,000 

179(5— 

4.;{9o,ooo 

1810— 

17,S84.,000 

1797— 

0,790,000 

1811 — 

20,7.33,000 

1798— 

8,102,000 

1812— 

21,'M(),000 

1799— 

10,550,000 

1813— 

27,522,000 

E. 

18,178,000 

1 

..273.2:{‘l!,000 


• Sec Pcbrcc's 2 10. 

— These sums are the Stock paid off, not the sterling money advanced by the 
Sinking Fund, whieli was in general Jess in the proportion of the current price of 
Stock to 100.— Sec Pebrers Tables, 210. 

Table 11.— Shewing virbat the Sinking Fund \vorild have paid off if not encroach- 
ed upon from 1813 to 1633, in sterling money, beginning with a fund of fifteen mil- 
lions yearly. 


181.3— X' 15. 000,000 

Carry, X2 12,660,625 

1811— 

15,750,000 

1821— 

25,530,240 

1815— 

16,537,500 

18254- 

26,830,360 

J81C— 

17,363,870 

1826— 

28,181,123 

1817— 

18,231,973 

1827— 

29,590,464 

1818— 

19,JI 13,566 

1828— 

31,579,590 

1819— 

2(),l()0,77d. 

1S29— 

.33,158,577 

1820— 

21,005,038 

1830— 

34,816,000 

1821— 

22,055,284 

1831 — 

35,521,000 

1822— 

23,157,048 

1832— 

37,238,000 

1823— 

24,315,;572 

1833— 

39,099,000 




]:i.;534>227;2eO 
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od foi* over the whole assessed taxes, 
the wliole iiialt tax, the wliole su- 
gar tax, and the whole tea tax, or, 
if steadily applied to the reduction 
of the <lebt, would, in tlie year 18il9, 
have entirely extinguished it. To 
have accomplished these great ob- 
jects, nothing was wiinting to the 
nation but the same virtue which is 
required to restore the wasted for- 
tune of a family — a steady system of 
economy, coupled with a religious 
regard to the funds set aside for the 
payment of debt. The resources 
were placed in its hands ; the wealth 
was there ; nothing was wanting but 
‘ the resolution to follow out manfully 
tJic system rvliich had been com- 
menced, and which the ignorant im- 
patience of the people alone induced 
them in an evil hour to abandon. 

Had the derangement of the Bri- 
tish finances resulted from unavoid- 
able causes, or been the effect of ca- 
lamities which the people had done 
theiv utmost to^ avert, their present 
state would liave been comparative- 
ly a matter of little regret. But the 
di'plorable cii*cumstanc<‘> is, that all 
tills di/liculty, now apparently inex- 
tricable, might have been averted. 
In proof of this, we have transcribed 
0)1 a succeeding page a statement of 
the taxes which -have been repealed 
since the battle of Waterloo, amount- 
ing, in net produce, now to no less 
than TiiiRTY-bix MILLIONS a-ycar, of 
which upwards of twenty millions 
have been imlirect taxes. Now, to 
have upheld tlie Sinking Fund, all 
that was requisite was to have set 
apart, as was done till the year 1814, 
a fund which had then risen to fif- 
teen millions yearly, to its support; 
and the accumulation of this fund, 
eating in at compourld interest into 
the debt, would have accomplished all 
tJie financial wonders which are now 
tfic subject only of unavailing regret. 
The whole income tax might Jiave 
been repealed, and with it the whole 
assessed taxes ^ and the more oppres- 
sive of the indirect taxes, such as the 
salt and malt duties. The inainteii- 
ance of the Sinking Fund, and with it 
the certain extinction of the debt 
before the year 1840, would have re-^ 
suited from the keeping on merely 
of indirect taxes, from the repeal of 
which no interest in the State has 
derived any benefit. 

It is the enormous and unceasing 
repeal of the imlirect; tastes since tlie 


peace, which is the origin of ail our 
present financial difficulties; and the 
question therefore is, was the repeal of 
the indirect taxes either necessary or 
expedient ? Nothing seems to be 
clearer than that it was not. What 
benefithasresultedfrom the repeal of 
taxes on Soap, Leather, Hides, or 
Calicoes ? Most of these articles have 
fallen little, if at all, in price, and 
even where the reduction has been 
considerable, the relief thus afforded 
to any one family in the kingdom has 
been almost imperceptible. In like 
manner, who has been the better of 
the repeal of the beer tax, wliich 
brought in no less tbfin L.a,000,000 a- 
year? No one but the drunkards of the 
United Kingdom ; for though the 
]niee of a/6?,"tlie intoxicating liquor, 
has fallen greatly from the reduction 
of the duty, the price of beci\ the 
nutritious beverage, lias not fallen 
more tlian was the necessary result 
of the change in the value of money 
during the last eight years, or than 
other articles have fallen, during the 
same time, from which no duty what- 
ever has been taken. In like manner, 
wbatgood has resulted from the repeal 
of the duties on spirits ? None what- 
ever, unless the multiplication of 
drunkenness to such an extent as to 
have nearly doubled crime in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, can be called a benefit. 
The repeal of the indirect taxes, in 
short, has hardly benefited anyone, ex- 
cept the dealers in the several artii lea 
which have been relieved ; and even 
they have suffered so severely from 
the grinding distress which the vast 
diminution of the Government ex- 
penditure has brduglit upon a large 
proportion of their customers, that it 
may be doubted wliethcr they have 
cxperieiu cd any lasting benefit from 
the measure. At least it is certain 
that every branch of industry is 
more depressed than it was during 
the war ; and therefore the good 
arising even to the dealers in the 
articles from wliich taxes have been 
taken by the repeal, has been more 
than counterbalanced by the dimi- 
nution of Government expenditure 
whicli it necessarily occasioned. 

There is a peculiar reason which 
lias rendered the repeal of so many 
indirect taxes since the peace in an 
especial manner deplorable. Prices, 
since that event, and more especially 
since the termination of the Bank 
llestrictiqu Act in 1819, havesteadily 
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and constantly declined; and it is 
not going too far to say, that, on an 
average, they liave fallen a thii d since 
that tiiiio. Even, therefore, if the 
indirect taxes had been main- 
tained, the price of all the articles 
from which the impost has been re- 
moved, would have been continually 
falling, and therefore the consumer 
of them would have been constantly 
getting into better liumour. If, in- 
deed, prices had been rising, it might 
have been argued, that it was a 
most vexatious circumstance for the 
persons who consumed taxed articles 
to see those prices still farther en- 
hanced by the duty to Govcriimciit ; 
but wlieii they were constantly fall- 
ing, nothing can be more evident 
than that it was wholly unnecessary 
to press for their removal. 

Farther, by the application of ma- 
chinery to many of the articles of 
manufacture, it is possible to effect 
a very great reduction in their'price ; 
and this lias been carried, by the aid 
of steam, to such a length, that many 
of the finer manufactures are now 


most inconsiderahle. But is tliis the 
only or the principal element to ho 
taken into account ? Are men mere 
macliines from whom you may chip 
away their substance witli equal 
safety, and as little vexation, by rude 
blows as a gentle pressure ? Are 
their fortunes a mere banker’s ac- 
count, upon which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may draw either 
by large sums or little drafts, as 
suits Ids convenience V Are they 
not rather sensitive beings, keenly 
alive to some kinds of taxation, and 
absolutely indifferent to others V Do 
not taxes on consumption full upon 
the purchaser in such sinull sums, 
and in so disguised a manner, as to 
be altogether imperceptible in the 
great variety of instances ? And do 
not direct taxes, on the other hand, 
occur in so odious and grating a 
form, that the ill-humour and exas- 
peration tliey excite are out of all 
proportion to the absolute amount 
which they bear ? • 

What was the tax against which 
the nation rose as one man in I8lu 


raised at a sixth of tlic cost whicli 
they were during the war. Witli 
such a power at the command of the 
nation to counterbalance and ren- 
der imperceptible the load of taxa- 
tion, it was surely the height of po- 
litical error to take the indirect taxes 
off the articles of that description, 
and thereby abandon for the Ex- 
chequer tlie benefit of a tax which 
a fortunate combhiation of circum- 
stances had rendered imperceptible 
to the public. 

But, most of all, the indirect taxes 
are the burdens, and the only bur- 
dens, which are borne voluntarily ; 
which are incurred in the purchase 
of a luxury or a necessary; from 
which some benefit or enjoyment 
has been derived; and tlieir amount 
is so mixed up with the price of the 
article purchased, that it is not per- 
ceived by the buyer. This is a con- 
sideration of first-rate importance : 
it is BO obvious, that it forces itself 
on the notice of the most superficial 
observer; and yet its weight, like 
that of many of tlie first elements in 
political science, is totally overlook- 
ed by theoretical writers. They con- 
stantly look to the bare question, 
how a given sum can he most cheaply 
raised from a nation ; and they give 
the preference to direct faxation, 
because the cost of the collection is 


The income tax, the great and bur- 
densome direct duty. What was 
the tax against which the popular 
outcry, expressed througli the organ 
of the lieformed Parliament, was 
most strongly raised in the Session 
of 1833 ? "The assessed taxes, the 
remaining odious direct impost. 
Their amount is inconsiderable com- 
pared to the indirect taxes, having 
amounted only in 1832 to 

House Tax, L.1,3G 1^000 

Windows, 1 ,l 85,000 


E.2,540,000 


Whereas tlie total revenue in the 
same year was, L.5 1,68(5,000. Yet 
these assessed taxes, not amounting 
to a twentieth part of the whole re- 
venue, were felt as more grievous 
than all the other public burdens, 
amounting to nineteen times tlieir 
anioiiut ! Can there be a more con- 
vincing proof how extremely impo- 
litic it is maintain the odious bur- 
den of direct taxes, and how readily 
twenty times their amount is over- 
looked when laid on in the indirect 


way ? 

Reverse the case. Suppose tliat 
the direct taxes were to be raised 
From L.2',500,000 to L.48, 000,600 a- 
year, and that the indirect taxes 
wero to ba lowered to L.3,000,000. 
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Could the nation bear this for one 
month? At that rate, every man 
who now pays L.IO to the assessed 
tax collector would require to pay 
L.tiOO. Cjcntleineii in the middling 
ranks of life, who now pay L.30 
yearly, would be forced to pay L,600. 
Could this be endured? Unques- 
tionably not; and yet this is but a 
reductio ad absnrdum of the incon- 
ceivable paradox which prefers 
direct to indirect taxation. 

We do not recollect any very 
general complaint being made by 
the nation in any year since the 
peace, of the burden of any indirect 
tax. Eftbrts there were, no doubt, in 
plenty, and unfortunately with too 
much success, by the dealers in par- 
ticular commodities to get the duty 
taken off their article of commerce; 
and the motive was obvious. They 
hoped, by keeping the price up at 
or near its former amount, to put 
the whole or nearly tlie whole tax 
in their pockets ; and I'aught by this 
^glittering vision, they were indefa- 


tigable in their endeavours to^ effect 
a reduction in the taxes which af- 
fected themselves. When the tax 
remitted was very large, the dealers 
could not effect this, and the public 
gained the whole benefit of tne re- 
mission. This was the case with the 
duties on salt, spirits, and several 
others. But Where the duty was 
more inconsiderable, as in the case 
of leather, hides, wool, and Sad/e^ 
beer (not ale), the remission made 
no difference whatever in tlie price, 
and the revenue was essentially in- 
jured, without any one being be- 
nefited, except the dealers in those 
articles. 

The extent to which the remission 
of indirect taxes since the peace has 
gone on, is almost incredible, and 
amply explains the present disas- 
trous state of the public revenue.-^ 
From a paper recently published by 
Parliament, it appears that the gross 
amount of the taxes remitted since 
that event has arisen to tlie enormous 
sum of forty-two millions annually ; 


* Taxes repealed since the I’eace. 

Xi*t protliiro. 

1814— War duties on Cioods. • £<.93:^,000 

1815— Do., .... 22*3,000 

1816 — War 3Ialt Duties, Property Tax, 17,547,000 . 

1817— Sweet Wines, • • . 37,000 

1818— Vinegar, &c., , . . 0,500 

1819 — Plate Glass, &c., , • . 269,000 

3820 — Ileer in Scotland, • . 4,000 

1821— Wool, cSc., . . . 471,000 

1822 — Annual JNIult, and Hides, . . . 2,139,000 

1823 — Salt, and Assessed Taxes, . , 1,185,000 

1824— Thrown Silk and Salt, . . 1,801,000 

1825— Wine, Salt, &c„ . . , 3,676,000 

1826 — lluin, British Spirits, ^ . 1, 967,000 

1827— Stamps, .... 84,000 

1828— Rice, iScc. . . . 51,000 

1829— Silk, &c., . , . 126,000 

1830 — Beer, Hides, and Sugar, . , 4,070,000 

1831 — Printed Cottons, Coals, . , 1,588,000 

18(12 — Candles, Almonds, &c., . . 747,000 

1833— Soap, Tiles, &c., estimated at . 1,000,000 


Gross prodiico. 
£.948,861 
22*2,749 
17,886,666 
37,812 
9,524 
*273,573 
4,000 
490,113 
2,164,037 
4,286,389 
1,805,467 
3,771,019 
1,473,915 
84,038 
52,227 
126,406 
4,264,425 
3,189,312 
754,996 
1 , 100,000 


£aid on in the same time, 


£.40,9 15,000 £.43,415,529 

5,813,000 


^et balance reduced. 
Of which was direct, " 

Indirect, • 


Customs, 
£.xcise. 
Stamps, 
Post Offeej 


£.8,820,000 

12,276,000 

461.000 

130.000 


£.35,102,000 

1^.17,628,000 

17,490,000 

£.35,119,000 


£.21,087,000 


Pari Paper f Hth June^ 1833< 
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that the fresh ones laid on were all be considered as a set-off to th^ 
L.5, 500,000; leaving a balance of enormous evil of sitting down foy 
L.36,500,000 yearly, reduced during ever under the burden of the debt ? 
that period. Of these, L. 18,500,000 TJiat is the other alternative, and to 
were direct, and Ij. 23,000,000 iudi- it we are now reduced, 
rect taxes. ^ ^ As matters now stand, we shall, 

Nowwhat we maintain should have unless the Radicals bring us to an 
been done is this. The whole direct equitable adjustment, in other words, 
taxes, including the Income, House, a general bankruptc}’’, be compelled 
and Window Duties, should have to pay the whole debt five times over 
been at once repealed ; and perhaps in every century, in the form of iii- 
the duties on carriages and servants terest, for ever ! Hud the nation had 
also. The taxes upheld should have the wisdom to bear, and our rulers 
been those on consumption, with the liad the firmness to keep on, fifteen 
Stamps and Land Tax, only. In this millions of the indirect taxes which 
way, it is not extravagant to affirm have been repealed since 1815, their 
the burden of taxation w'ould, com- amount would have already paid off • 
paratively speaking, have been unfelt five hundred millions of tlie debt, and 
by the people, while the benefit to in seven years more would have to- 
tlie nation and the public strength tally extinguished it. Now, what is 
would have been incalculable, from the burden of fifteen millions from 
the growing and clieeving operation 18 15 to 1840, compared to the burden 
of the Sinking Fund. I'he empire of twenty-eight millions a-year for 
would not then, as now, have been ever I The thing will not bear an 
staggering under a load <»f bur<lens, argument. 

which there is no prospect whatever If indeed the nation had been j)o- 
of removing; and the national nia- sitively unabhs to bear the burden of 
jesty would not have bc‘en impaired the fifteen millions tlius recklessly 
by thc5 necessity of uiaiiilainiug a ti- and im])rovident]y taken oil* since the 
morous, Venetian foreign policy, du- battle of ^V'aterloo, it might have 
ring all the remaining years of its been justly argued tliat the evil con- 
exlsteiicc. sequences of their rcp&l, however 

We do not dispute that the remis- mucJi to be deplored, ivere unavoid- 
sion of indirect taxes was, in many able,aml, therefore, that the hopeless 
cases, a benefit, in some a very great nature of the debt thereby occasion- 
benefit, to the working classes. Every ed may be the subject of regret, but 
farthing that could have been spared, cannot be reproached as a fault to 
tliercfore, after tlie necessary esta- any party ^yhat 80 cver. But, unfor- 
blishmont was upheld, and the inte- tuiiately, this is not the case. To all 
rest of the Debt and the Sinking Fund appearance, the nation has derived 
provided for, should have been taken no bcnvfu whatcrer from this mon- 
off. In this way, the taxes most vex- strous repeal, but has, ou the con- 
atious to the poor^ particularly those trary, sull’ered in all its present intc- 
on malt, salt, soap, and candles, might rests, as well as its future prospects, 
liave been remitted, even with a per- from the clninge. 
feet regard to the safety of these vital In proof of yds, it is only iieces- 
objects. But no degree of iinportu- sary to consider, that during the war 
nity, no amount of clamour, should the nation not only existed, but 
have induced Government to remit throve, under burdens much*greater 
any of the iudire<‘t taxes which in- than any which have been imposed 
terfered with these great duties ; for since its termination. The total 
to do so Avas to surrender to the amount of expenditui*e, including the 
spoiled child the fund destined for SinkingFund in its concluding years, 
liis future livelihood. Granting that comparc/lf witli the expenditure ot 
tlie repeal of many of the taxes on the three last years, stood as follows 
consumption was a benefit, the ques- (^Moreau : and Pari, Pa 2 )€rs-') 
tion is, was it a benefit which can at 

P^xpended. Raised by Taxes. Expended. 

1813— L.107,C44,000 1813— L.03,21 1,000 1830— L.55,824,000 

1814— 122,235,000 1814— 70,920,000 1831— 54,840,000 

1815— 129,742,399 •1815— 72,131,000 1632— 50,990,000 

1810 --^ 130 , 305,000 191^ 76 , 834,000 1833 — 51,086,000 
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Now we all recollect these years, 
which were not only not years of 
suffering, but seaMona of more than 
usual prosperity. No doubt tliis 
prosperity was in a great degree fic- 
titious; that is. It was owing to a 
large portion of the capital of the na- 
tion being spent in an unproductive 
form ; and it is equally clear that if 
this had gone on at the same rate for 
some years longer, irreparable ruin 
must have been the result. But 
there is a medium in all things. As 
much as the expenditure before 1816 
was greater than a healthful state of 
the body politic could bear, so much 
has the expenditui-e since 1816 been 
less. Violent transitions are as inju- 
rious in political as in social life. To 
pass at once from a state* of vast and 
unprecedented expenditure to one 
of ri^id and jealous, economy, is in 
the highest degree injurious to a na- 
tion. It is like making a man who has 
drunk for years a bottle and a half 
of port a-day, suddenly take to toast 
and. water. It may sometimes ' bo 
unavoidable ; but uiK^uestionably it 
cannot be otherwise than painful and 
prejudicial to its present happiness, 
and springs of future fortune. 

It was unquestionably right at the 
conclusion of the war to make as 
great a reduction as possible in the 
Army and Navy, and the expense of 
Civil Government and to stop at 
once the ruinous system of borrow- 
ing money. But having done this, 
the question is, was it expedient to go 
a step farther, and make such reduc- 
tions as amounted to a repeal of the 
Sinking Fund ? That was the ruinous 
measure. The maintenance of the 
fifteen millions a-year of the Sinking 
Fund, would, to all appearance, liave 
been a happy medium, wliich, with- 
out adding to, but, on the contrary, 
diminisliing in tlie long run the na- 
tlonar burdens, would at the same 
time have prevented «tliat violent 
transition from a state of expendi- 
ture to one of retrenchment, under 
the effects of which, for the last 
eighteen years, all bran^ties of in- 
dustry have been labouring. 

'Every one at that time was de- 
ceived as to the tendency of an im- 
mediate reduction of expenditure. 
They looked only to one side of the 
account. They forgot that if the de- 
mands of Government on them were 
rapidly reduced^ their demands on 


Government must instantly undergo 
a similar diminution ; that if the Ex- 
chequer ceased to collect seventy- 
live iiiillions a-ycar, it must cease at 
the same time to expend it. Every 
reduction of taxation w.as held forth 
and considered as a diminution of 
the burdens of the nation ; whereas 
in truth, though it was a diminution 
of these burdens, it drew after it, to 
the same extent, a reduction in the 
demand for labour and the employ- 
ment of the labouring classes. Great 
part of the distress wliich has been 
felt by all classes for the lust ten 
years, is the result of the reduction 
of expenditure wliich they forced 
upon Government by their senseless 
cry for a diminution of taxation. 

No one J^ranch of the Government 
expenditure would have gone far- 
ther to uphold the industry and cre- 
dit of the country, and diffuse a plen- 
tiful demand for laboqr through all 
classes, than that which was devo- 
ted to the maintenance of the Sink- 
ing Fund. A fund beginning at fif- 
teen millions, and progressivclyrising 
to twenty, thirty, and forty millions 
a-year, steadily applied to the pay- 
ment of the debt, or wliat is the same 
thing, its redemption from the hold- 
ers of Stock, must have had a pro- 
digious effect both in upholding cre- 
dit, and spreading commercial enter- 
prise througli the country. TJie 
public Funds, under the influence of 
the prodigious and growing purcha- 
ses of the Commisbioiiers, must have 
been maintained at a very high level ; 
it is perhaps not going too far to 
assert, that since 18120 they would 
have been coiistaotly from 00 to 100. 
The effect of this in upholding cre- 
dit, vivifying and sustaining com- 
mercial enterprise, and counteract- 
ing the depression consequent upon 
the diminution of the Government 
expenditure in other departments, 
must have been in the higliost de- 
gree important. The Stock pur- 
chased by the Commissioners would 
have been let loose upon the country; 
their operations must have continual- 
ly poured out upon the nation a 
stream of wealth, constantly increa- 
sing in size, which, in the search for 
proptahle investment, could not have 
avoided giving the greatest stimulus 
to every branch of national industry. 
Nor is this all. The high price of 
the Funds, consequent upon the vast 
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and growing purchases of the Com- 
missioners, would not only have pre- 
served that prosperous state of credit 
which is essential to the wellbeing 
of a commercial country, but would 
have induced numbers of private in- 
dividuals to sell out, in order to rea- 
lize the great addition to their capi- 
tal which the rise of the public secu- 
rities had occasioned. The gencu-al 
prosperit}’' conse([uent on this state 
of things, could not have failed to 
liave rendered the taxation reciuisite 
to produce it a comparatively triQing 
burden ; the nation would, to all ap- 
pearance, have been much more 
prosperous than it has been unden* 
the opposite system, and it would 
have obtained the incalculable ad- 
vantage of having paid 9 ^’, during 
these prosperous years, two-thirds of 
the national debt. 

The chimera so generally received 
by modern political economists, that 
the Sinking Fund was a mere delu- 
sion, a juggle practised to keep up 
the spirits of the nation during pe- 
riods of disaster, is utterly ground- 
less. It is not probable, that so great 
a man as Mr Pitt should have been 
taken ui by a mere delusion ; and 
still more improbable, that a system 
founded on error should have suc- 
ceeded in raising a fund from a mil- 
lion a-year in 178(i, to fifteen mil- 
lions in 1814. But, in truth, there 
never was the slightest mystery or 
delusion about the Sinking Fund. It 
was perfectly just, what Dr llauiilton 
so well urged, that so long as the na- 
tion went on borrowing every year 
more than it paid oflT, it was making 
no progress towards the reduction 
of its debt; and certainly Mr Pitt 
was never absurd enough to imagine, 
that if we paid oil’ fifteen and bor- 
rowed thirty inillioiis a-year wc were 
making any reduction iu the public 
burdens. Untpiestionably, what Dr 
liiimilton urged in siicli circumstau- 
ces was perfectly correct, that the 
whole expense of tlie Sinking Fund, 
was pro tempore a dead loss to the 
nation. But admitting all that to be 
true v)hilc the war lasted — admitting 
that a nation, equally as an individual, 
can provide eiicctually for the dis- 
charge of its debts, only by bringing 
its expenditure below its income — 
still, the pointy is, was there any de- 
lusion about the Sinking Fund when 
the war came to a conclusion, and 
VOL* XXXIV. NO. COXI^ 


the contraction of loans ceased ? That 
is the point for consideration. No 
new loans have been contracted 
siiicci 1815. Now, since that time, 
it is impossible to deny, that the 
Sinking Fund, if not broken upon, 
would liavc effected a reduction of 
live Inindrcd millions. There is no 
delusion in that proposition, because 
that fund, in these circumstances, 
would have been a clear surplus of 
income above €?xpenditure, and con- 
sequently would have formed an 
unquestionable foundation for the 
accumulation of a fund at compound 
interest to effect the progressive re- 
duction of the National Debt. 

It is (piite an erroneous view of 
Mr Pitt’s policy to suppose that he 
looked to the Sinking Fund as. the 
means of paying off the debt while 
loans to a larger amount than it re- 
deemed wore contracted every year. 
What ho regarded it was as a fund 
which would speedily and certainly 
effect the reduction *of the debt in 
time of e. And the admirable 
nature of the institution consisted in 
this, that it provided a fund, con- 
stantly accumulating, even duiing 
war, which instantly came into pow- 
erful operation the moment its ex- 
penditure was terminated. This was 
a point of vital importance ; indeed 
without it, as experience has since 
proved, all attempts to reduce the 
debt would have proved entirely nu- 
gatory. IMr Pitt knew the natural 
impatience of taxation in mankind, 
and the general desire, when the ex- 
citement of v.'ar ceased, that its bur- 
dens should draw to a termination. 
He foresaw, therefore, that it would 
be impossible to get the popular re- 
presentatives, at the conclusion of a 
war, to lay oil nejv taxes, and ])rovidii 
the establishment of a Sinking Fund, 
to pay off the debt which had been 
contracted during its continuance; 
and the only wa}\ therefore, to se- 
cure that desirable object, was to 
have the whole machinery construct- 
ed and in full operation during n ar, 
and to hayi^ it at once brought for- 
ward into full and eHicicnt opem- 
tioii upon the conclusion of h<>stili- 
ties, without any legislative iU't 
whatever, by the mere termination 
of the contraction of loans. 

The result lias abundantly proved 
the wisdom of these views. Crippled 
and mangled as the Sinking land 
N 
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hasbeen^bytbe.nierciless encroach- much during the peace to payoff 
ments made upon it by the adthiniB- the debt. This ia proved by the ac- 
trations of later times, it has yet done counts laid before Farliameut. 

From them it appe^m, that at the close of the war in 1815, the Funded debt 
was ...... L. 80 1,822,000 

The unfunded, . • • • 48,510,000 


Total, . L.913,332,000 

Whereas on 5th Jan. 1830, the 

funded debt was . 1^.771,251,000 

Unfunded do. • 32,000.000 

T.. 803,25 1 ,000 


Paid off in fifteen years. 

Thus, the Sinking Fund, broken 
down and impaired aa it has h(‘en l?y 
every successive ad ministration, has 
In fifteen years paid off one liundred 
and ten millions of the debt And it 
has done this, although a very consi- 
derable addition was made to the 
amount of the funded debt by the 
bonus of five per cc?iit given to the 
holders of the, five per cent stock, 
which was reduced to four per cent, 
Whichamoiinted to abov eL. 7,000, 000. 
And it is this Sinking Fund which, 
even under such disadvantages, lias 
performed such wojiders, which the 
\Vliigs have had tlie merit of utterly 
destroying ! 

One feature in the conduct of Mi- 
nisters during this session, is deser- 
ving of the highest ]>raise ; and we 
bestow it the more willingly, because 
it is so seldom that we have bad any 
commendalioij to bestow on th<*ir 
measures. This is the resolute stand 
which they have made against any re- 
duction of taxation which might af- 
fect the ability of Government to dis- 
charge its engagements for interest to 
the public creditors. But while this 
resolution is in the highest degree 
commendable, it caii never be sufifi- 
ciently deplored that tln^y should be 
BO infatuated as to cling to the assessed 
taxes as the sliect-anehor of the fund- 
holders, and give way to the absurd 
system originally .concc'ived by the 
olitical economists, and since seized 
old of by the revoluticMiists, that a 
direct system of taxation dlfbuld more 
largely be introduced. That Minis- 
ters are sincere in this opinion, is 
obvious from the load of obloquy to 
which they have exposed themselves 
In endeavouring to uphold the as- 


L. 110,081,000* 

sessed taxes, and at tlie same time 
proposing to take off nearly a niil- 
iioii of indirect taxes, which no one 
complained of, and which were felt 
by no interest in the State as burden- 
some. 

Independently of every other ar- 
gument. against direct taxes, they are 
liable to two objections, in themselves 
altogether insurmountable. 

In tlie first place, there is no tax 
which so directly and irniiiedjately 
affects the labouring classc^.^ Limit it 
as you will ; impose it on the incomes, 
property, houses, windows, horses, 
or carriages, of the rich, a (lin»cttax 
is still, and ever must be, a direct 
burden upon the breatl of tlie poor. 
The more that you assess the in- 
come or cstablislimeiit ot the rich, the 
more do you diminisli their inean.s 
of employing the poor. If the whole 
taxation of Britain werii laid on in a 
direct form, and L..>u,(KM),000 yearly 
were vvTung, by a “graduated scale,” 
from the upper classes, the poor, 
instead of being relieved, would 
be distressed to a degree never 
yet felt in this empire. Tlieir pay- 
masters, the opulent, being depri- 
ved of the means of continuing their 
employment, they would not by 
thousands, but millions, be thrown 
out of work- A direct tax upon the 
rich, tliereforc, is not a tax upon the 
comforts and luxuries of tlie poor, 
but upon their necessaries and sub- 
sistence ; nut upon their sugar and 
tea, and spirits and tobacco, blit 
upon their bread and beef — upon 
the air which they breathe, and the 
water which they drink. These, and 
all the other gifts of nature, are of no 
avail in a complicated state of so* 


* See Pebrer*s Tables, p. 240. 
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ciety, such as that in which we exist, 
to the labouring classes, if they can- 
not find employment. The income- 
tax would have been felt in this 
most disastrous of all ellects, if it 
had not been accompanied by such 
a prodigious expenditure of Go- 
vernment in other departments, as 
counterbalanced, and more than 
counterbalanced, the reduced outlay 
of individuals. But this counteract- 
ing effect could not be expected if 
an income-tax were now imposed, 
not as an addition, but as a substi- 
tute for other burdens. Nothing 
could go so far to relieve the dis- 
tress so generally felt among the 
middling and lower orders at this 
time, as the repeal of the house and 
window duties, not merely because 
it would remove a considerable and 
most vexatious burden upon a ne- 
cessitous and meritorious class of 
individuals, but because it would, 
by augmenting the expenditure of 
all classes, give a direct and con- 
tinued impulse to the demand for 
labour, and thereb}' benefit the hum- 
bler ranks, who are now benealli 
its direct operation, and only affect- 
ed by its distressing diminution of 
the demand for labour. 

Tiiese considerations point out 
the fallacy of an argument freipiciitly 
urged in favour of the bouse and 
window duties, and recently advan- 
ced in the acknowledged organs of 
GovernmenV-^ viz. that they do not 
affect the ]ioor, because out of two 
millions of inhabited bouses which 
England contains, not more than a 
fourth are assessed for these duties. 
Is it not obvious^ that it Is just 
from that fourth that all the expea- 
diture which maintains the other 
comes; and that if tho means of 
employing the ])oor wliicli their 
owners possess is diminished, the 
labouring classes are taxed in the 
worst possible form, — the wfigc‘s 
wliich they receive, and tln^ bread 
which they eat ? And heiann lies an 
important distinction between di- 
rect and indirect taxes. The former 
intercept and entirely divert a por- 
tion of the funds destined to the 
employment of tho poor ; the latter 
merely impose an additional burden 
on articles produced when consu- 


med, There Is a material difference 
between these things. In the first 
case, the means of purchasing the 
article are taken away by the ab- 
sorption of the revenue intended to 
pay it ; in the latter, the additional 
burden imposed upon its price may 
bo, and frequently is, counterbalan- 
ced by greater ingenuity exerted on 
a more economical employment of 
the 6ubstan(*es recjuired in its pre- 
paration. 

Ill the second place, indirect taxes 
are never felt as burdensome, be- 
cause they are imposed only on ex- 
penditure — oil the luxuries which 
are purchased with the superfluous 
funds which industry has amassed. 
No one is ruined by tlic tax-gatherer 
for indirect taxes ; iiooneisdistraiiied 
for them ; no one can complain that 
they are sa/ldled with taxes beyond 
their means of payment, because they 
have voluntarily iiiciirred the duty by 
hiiyhvT the article burdened. But tins 
complaiiit i-» constantly made, and 
ma<Ie with pertecl justice, against tha 
assessed taxes. Indu^iiious indivi- 
duals are by them taxed, not on their 
liixuri(!s hut their necessariijs, on the 
shop or warehouse in wliicli their 
trade is carried on, or in ivijieh their 
profession is coiuluctiul. I'o tax 
these articles is not to lay a burden 
on surplus expenditure, or luxuries 
and conveniences, but on the funds 
by tvhicb that surplus expenditure 
is created; not on the produce of the 
woikman, but cui lluj tools and iiii- 
plcmeiils by which li(‘. earns bis sub- 
sistence. it is not taxing expendi- 
ture, but tlie means by which tho 
funds on which it depends are crea- 
ted ; not the linvvcst, but the seed 
which the liusbaiidinau commits to 
the earth, or rlie ploimhs by which he 
prepares the soil. 

Lastly, and this is an evil of the 
first magnitude, all direct taxes have 
a lendeiicy to nip in tin*, bud the 
genii of public i)rosp{‘rity, by pre- 
vciiiing tlu‘ accumulation of capital 
in ti»e liaiqls of small proprietors, 
and the kumbhu* class of imlustri- 
uus citizens. To such men, compre- 
bending the smaller class of ln»use- 
holders and shopkeepers, the assess- 
ed taxes in general amount to full 
five per rent, on their incomes. A 


Nv# lOo. 
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considerablo porti<in of this, if left inediato repeal of these obnoxious 
in their Iiands, \\''ould be stored up in burdens. Their long continuance 
the form of capital, and thence under so many different Adminis- 
woiild arrive, iii^ no long space of trations, of such various characters 
time, a great addition of wealth and and principles, in opposition not 
industry to the State. It is in the onlyto the plainestprinciplesof com- 
habits of foresight and accumulatioa mon sense, but the loudly expressed 
of the middling orders, that the true and indignant voice of the whole 
foundations of national prosperity nation, is one of those political mar- 
are to be found. The seed thus vels of which it is impossible to 
sown falls in a great part on good furnish a satisfactory solution, but 
soil, and brings forth some forty- wliich demonstrate, with so many 
fold, some sixty, some an hun- other disasters, the ruinous asceii- 
dred. To drain off the rills which sup- dcncy which the dogmas of political 
ply these accumulations, is to injure economy have obtained in the coun- 
in the most essential manner both cils of the nation, and how much 
the habits and the prospects of the more tenacious the human mind is 
people; it is, literally speaking, to of theoretical error than practical 
Kill the goose that Jays the golden trutli. 

eggs. Of all tlie many evils which If the inaintenanco of public cre- 
political economy, falsely so called, dit were really dependant upon the 
lias inflicted upon mankind, the continuance of the assessed taxes, 
absurd attachment to direct, in pre- burdensome as they are, we should 
ference to indirect taxation, is one be the first to argue for their reteii- 
of the most crying. lion. But it is a total mistake to 

So strongly « and universally are HU))pose that public credit has any 
these principles felt by the nation, thing to do witli tlie (jiiestion. 'J'he 
that we do not hesitate to afllrm that point at issue is merely ih(» repeal 
there will not be found ten practi- of one set of burdens instead of au- 
cal moil ill the island, unsophisti- other. Lord Altliorp has in tliis 
rated by the prejudices of the po- year effected the reduction of a mil- 
litical economists, who wdll lie.sitate lion of indirect taxes, on soap, tiles, 
on the subject. Everywhere, and dog-carts, ad vertiseimnits, and other 
among all classes, merchants, shop- articles too trifling to be inentioned. 
keepers, manufacturers, farmers, The total indin?ct taxes repealed by 
professional men of all sorts, there the Whigs since their accession to 
13 but oueopinion on the expedience, office stands thus : — ^ 
nay, the absolute necessity, of an im- 

Net Revenue. 

1831 — Coalo, vvnics, slateo, Ii.l,03l,l l-J 

Calicoes, . . A29,(KK) 

1832 — Candles, , , 470,.'5O« 

1S33 — Soap, tiles, &c., estimated at 1 , 060 , 0(10 

. L,3,03(J.OI2 

Thus, the indirect taxes repealed while the house and window taxes 
since ‘the accession the Whigs amount only to : — -f 
fimount to three millions a-year. 

House Tax, . . L, 1,390,000 

Window, . . 1,202,000 

« 

L2, 392,000 

We are not, therefore, paying the the public credit, but because the 
assessed taxes, because it is indis- political economists liave persuaded 
pcnsable to do so in order to uphold the Qovernmpiit to keep on those 


Parliamentary Paper, H(h June, 1833— f Parliamentary Paper, Hth June, 1833. 
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taxes, and take off others to a greater 
amount, whieli were romplained of 
by no human being. Let the people 
of England, therefore, and all the 
holders of houses who now pay these 
burdens, lay these words to their 
hearts. They are not paying the as- 
sessed taxes because it is necessary 
to do so, in order to uphold tin; 
credit of the State, but because it is 
necessary to yield obedience to the 
mandates of M'Culloch, Sir Henry 
Parnell, and the Political Economy 

In 1 8-2(5- -British spirits, 
1830- -Beer, 


Thus, the duties on intoxicating 
litpiors, reduced by the Tories, at 
the suggestion of the W'higvS and Po- 
litical Economists, is above four mil- 
lions a-year ; nearly double the 
amount of the house and window 
diities. And to see the effect of this 
reiluction of the duty on intoxicating 
liipiors oil tlie ])ublic morals, let us 
turn to another Parliamentary paper 
published this session, shewing the 
number of committals in l^higland 
ainl Wales for the last twenty-one 
years. From this it appears that the 
committals, which in 1823 were only 
12,2«)3, liave risen in 1832 to 2(»,829 ! 
In other words, the national crime 
faliiiig under the lash of the criminal 
law, has been increased more than a 
third since tliese ruinous reductions 
on intoxicating lifpiois. And if so, it 
may be fairly assumed that the sum 
total 4>f uTipiinished crime, depra- 
vity and dedjaucliary in private fa- 
milies, has been doubled during the 
same period from tin; same cause ! 
Really these facts make our hair 
stand on end. The assessed taxes 
are kept on, not in order to uphold 
the national credit, but to enable the 


Club. And this is the freedom which 
they have purchased for themselves 
by the Reform Bill I 

But farther, if a substitute for tliese 
odious direct burdens were required. 
It would readily be found in the 
taxes repealed under the influence 
of the same unhappy delusion, by 
the late Administration. The same 
Parliamentary paper, lltli June, 
1833, shews that there were repealed 
by the Tories— 

Net Ucs'cmic. 

L. 1 ,038,000 
3,0. >5,000 

L..(.,O93,00a 

drunkards of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions to become intoxicated at a 
cheaper rate than formerly, to jire- 
cipitate their families and themselves 
at an accelerated pace into beggary, 
and augment the national criminals 
from fourteen thous*and a-year to 
twenty thousand! ^ 

The system of finance which has 
been pursued for the last eighteen 
years in this country is, in truth, a dis- 
grace to the nation, and if it Is to be 
regart!e<l as the result of tlie grow- 
ing intelligence and influence of the 
people, it opens but a woful pros- 
pect to tlie State under the more de- 
mocratic ronstitiition which the Re- 
form Bill has constructed. Lord 
(/astleroagh, indeed, made an ho- 
nourable stand, worthy of a British 
Statesman, against the great reduc- 
tion of taxation in 181(5," but he took 
Ills ground in a wrong position, lie 
strained every nerve to keep on the 
income tax ; wlujreas lie should have 
repealed that tax ut ovee, and resisted 
only the farther, repeal of the indi- 
rect taxes. But since his (k.*ath, the 
whole system of Government pn this 
head seems to have been broken up ; 


• Coinriiittcd in England 


Duty on spiiits lowered, 


Beer duty n^poalcd. 


and Wales — 1823, • 

1 

1 2,233 

1824., 


13,698 

1825, . • . 


14.,k37 

. ’ . i82(i, 


16,1 (3t 

1827, 


17,92 1 

1828, 


16 564. 

1829, 


18,675 

1830, 


18,107 

1831, 

% 

19,646 

1832, 

• 

20,829 
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and almost every successive year has 
been marked by the unnecessary and 
uncalled- tor abolition of some im- 
portant branch of the revenue, on no 
settled principle, but in the mere de- 
sire to catch a little passing and 
ephemeral popularity- One Mini- 
ster repeals the duty on slates, 
another that on tiles ; one bids high 
in the market of the populace by 
abandoning the duty on spirits ; 
another outbids him by the repeal of 
that on beer ; the soap tax gives way 
in one session, the leather duty in 
another; and in the midst of this un- 
paralleled scene of confusion and 
improvideiu'c, the revenue is found 
to be steadily going down, wliicli can 
be supplied only by successive en- 
croachments oil the Sinking Fund. 
Twelve millions are borrowed from 
this quarter in ojie yeai*, thirteen in 
the next'; and this scene of wasteful 
improvidence goes on until this vast 
Fund, tlie accumulation of thirty 
years of fort'siuJit and preparation, is 
wholly extinguishe<}, and the nation 
\s left without either hope or re- 
medy, under an annual l)iirden of 
It would seem as if 
every view to futurity, ancl every re- 
gard to a settic'd syst(*ni, had been 
abandoned bj' our rulers iliiring Die 
last eighteen years; and every suc- 
c.c'ssive z\dmiuistration, despairing of 
keeping the old ship together, had 
been intent only upon breaking up 
its timbers and keeping themselves 
afloat for a tirn *, by abandoning part 
of the venerable fabric to the waves. 

For the breaking up of tlie solid 
and well constructed system of Mr 
Pitt’s financial policy, no <ine in- 
dividual or set of individuals is 
exclusiv'oly re^-ponsibh*. It is loo 
real and fatal n cliange 1o have 
een attempted l)y any single Ad- 
ministration. It has arisen from 
the lulbit of never looking to the 
future, which is tlie ra<lu*al and in- 
herent vic (5 of all popular fJovern- 
ments; of all Covernments which, 
having only a slender tenure of 
office themselves, itisensihly contract 
the habit of lookirTg only tr> the pres- 
sure of the prf'sent year, or the popu- 
larity tube acNjiiired byri temporary 
reduction of taxation. Our rulers 
are much to blame for having gone 
into this wasteful and ruinous sys- 
tem of retrenchment with so much 
facility, and not manfully exposed, 


as Mr Baring has so often done of 
late years, the delusive nature of the 
present advantages, for the sake^ of 
which the whole hopes of the nation 
in future were sacrificed. But it is 
in vain to lay the whole blame upon 
Government. Ministers never could 
have made such terrible changes as 
they have done on the financial po- 
licy of their great predecessor, if 
they had not been supported, and 
warmly supported in them by the 
nation. We must all take our full 
share of the blame. Recklessness 
in regard to the future, disregard of 
the ultimate consequences of mea- 
sures, attention only to present ad- 
vantages, is the inherent vice of 
pojmiar Governments ; because, the 
“ rotation of office,” which it is so 
favourite an object with republican 
jealousy to effect, makes it impossi- 
ble for any Government to carry 
any Avisc or permanent system into 
eflect. No one will tvork for Ids 
successors ; no one Avill incur pre- 
sent odium, and bear the burden of 
present «ii/licuUies, in order to re- 
lieve otbevH with Avliom he has no 
connexion, or are, perhaps, members 
of an adverse faction. Re])ublican 
rotation of office docs admirably 
well when, as under the Consuls of 
Rome, or the Directory of France, 
foreign nations are to be subjugated, 
and each temporary Depositary of 
power signalizes bis own adminis- 
tration by the spoils of a vanquished 
territory. But when this system of 
foreign spoliation is at an end, and 
popularity is to be gained only by 
domestic measures, there is no sys- 
tem which produces sucli ruinous 
results. Fleeting popularity is there 
to be gained only by measures at- 
tended with delusive present advan- 
tages. Spoliation goes on; but it 
is not foreign nations, but posterity 
at home, which becomes its vic- 
tim, Each successive Administra- 
tion strives to augment its credit by 
a shew of present relief, obtained by 
the sacrifice of security for the fu- 
ture ; until at length, by successive 
drafts upon the resources of pos- 
terity, even that ample fund is 
c^xhausted, and the nation is Avaken- 
cd from its dream, by the sad dis- 
covery that it lias thrown away the 
means of discharging its present 
debts, and has exhausted the re- 
sources of future relief. 
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The conduct of Ministers during 
the present session, indicates such 
an extraordinary and unparalleled 
recklessness in regard to tiie future, 
as demonstrates tliat these, the in- 
herent evils of every popular form 
of Gioyeriiment, have received a most 
alarming accession by the infusion 
of democratic influence through the 
Reform Bill. Mr Pitt conceived, in 
1786, that he had made a great step, 
wlieu he had raised the Sinking 
Fund to a million sterling; and that 
he had done so, is proved by the fact, 
tliat before it was broken uyjon in 
1813, it had paid ofl‘ L.236,000,0()0 
of the National Debt.'^ The l)uke of 
Wellington, the only one of our sub- 
sequent Statesmen who was wortliy 
to pursue the steps of his great pre- 
decessor, by great exertions, and 
the most rigid economy, got the 
Siuking Fund raised up again, after 
the copious bleeding of later times, 
to "L.2,900,0d0. But wliat are the 
linaiicial measures of those great men 
to the gigantic profusion of a Demo- 
cratic Cioverninent ? With one hand 
they repeal indirect taxes to such fin 
amount as totally extinguishes the 
Sinking Fund; witli the other, they 
add in a single year between thirty and 
forty millions to a national debt now 
placed by them selves beyond tlio 
reach of redemption ! TJiis, too, is 
done, not under the pressure of pre- 
sent danger — not because the arms of 
Napoleoii threaten our independence, 
or the revolutionary torch approaches 
our dwellings; Init from the force of 
difficulties which they themselves 
have created — from the absurd and 
senseless cry for the instant Kiiian- 
cipation of the Slaves, and the instant 
opening of the Fast India Trade, 
which lias been set up by the igno- 
rant but impassioned classes whom 
they have enthroned in ivsistless 
sovereignty by the Reform Bill. Ire- 
land, too, is to add another to the 
numerous burdens of Etiglaiid, in 
consequence of the iiiconsuleratc 
conduct of our rulers. They first, 
by promising “ tlio Ex line lion of 
Tithes,” and rewarding the agitiitors 
of that country, occasion an universal 
combi iiatlou against the clergy ; and 
when, after the trial of two years, it 
ift proved that their collection has 
become impossible, they lay the bur- 


den of the Irish clergy on the Eng- 
ish Exchequer, and propose to in- 
demnify it by a tax on the Irish landm 
lord: tliat is, because A refuses to 
pay a debt, to which he is legally sub- 
ject, they first lay it on John Bull, 
and then promise r-dief to John 
Bull by laying it on B. And this Is 
the Justice, the frugality, and fore- 
sight of the Government which is to 
relieve us of all our embarrassments ; 
and to uphold whom in power, a 
change was etVected fifteen months 
ago, which is now admitted to have 
amounted to a Revolution ! 

In a succeeding paper on this im- 
portant subject, we shall contrast 
the miserable and vacillating finance 
policy of Ministers of all parties for 
the last twenty years, with the firm, 
sagacious, and provident system of 
Mr Pitt, and point out the great re- 
sults, both to the prosperity and the 
power of England, which would have 
arisen from a steady adherence to 
tlie principles on wljich he acted in 
this particular, llis system may be 
almost described as being the reverse 
of that of his successors. It I’onsisted 
in the following propositions: 1. That 
direct taxes should never be resorted 
to but as a last resource, and from in- 
ability to raise more by taxation on 
consumption. 2. That for every loan 
when borrowed, taxes should be laid 
on, adequate not only to secure its 
interest, but to redeem its capitsil in 
a given time. 3. That the Sinking 
Fund thus binned should be kept 
sacred, and allowed to accumulate 
at compound interest, not only du- 
ring war,butafier the return of peace. 

4. I'liat the interest of tb.e loans and 
the Sinking Fund, should be provi- 
ded for by indirect taxes, and that 
they should never be repealed till 
they bad extini^iiished tlie loans on 
account of which they were imposed. 

5. That all direct taxes as v\*ar bur- 
dens, bhould instantly cease on the 
termination of hostilities. The illus- 
tration of these propositions will 
both illustrate the wisdom and fore- 
sight of Uiat great statesman, and 
shew the? Unhappy consequences of 
the direction which, under the grow- 
ing intiucnce of the populace, the 
finance measures of the country have 
taken in later times. 


Colquhoun. 
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Tin: conversation, sliortly after the 
v(»ry unusual loquacity of Captain 
Withers, became of a very miscelln- 
neous and \iiidistinguishablc charac- 
ter. Tlie last contribution to the 
conviviality of the evening, of which 
1 retain any recollection, "was an at- 
tempt made by a respectable-looking 
gentleman, who I afterwards iinder- 
btood was stall- surgeon of the dis- 
trict, to sing “Love among the roses.” 
Bef4)re, liowever, he had arrived at 
the Paphiaii Bower, his cliair — per- 
Jiaps enchanted by liis strains, as of 
old the trees were by the notes of 
Orpheus — was seized with such an 
unaccountable fit of restlessness and 
activity, that, in spite of all his ellbrts 
to retain iiis seat, it fairly shook him 
off ill the middle of a <juaver, and 
deposited him uuliurt u])oii the iloor. 
1 found that tliis mobility of the fur- 
niture was bcjcoming rapidly conta- 
gious, and being warned in time by 
the extreme unKteadiness of tlic seat 
I occupied, I made a silent retreat to 
the hosjiitalities of “ mine inn,” and 
found Boots of no inconsiderable as- 
sistance in piloting the way to bed. 
The man, — as Dr Johnson says, or 
something very like it, — who would 
know the utmost felicities of the hu- 
man stomach, must give his nights to 
drinking, and his mornings to soda 
water. I forget whether he men- 
tions a thimbleful of brandy as au 
ingredient in the latter enjoyment; 
but if he does not, the omission is 
greatly to be deplored. llefVcshed 
and renovated by a night of uninter- 
rupted and unintciTfiptible sleep, 1 
found myself next morning blest 
with tlie most iiraisevvmrthy oblivion 
of my Alderman-1 ike performances 
of the preceding day. 1 was tolerably 
confident that, in the natural course 
of things, I must have dined — and in 
allhumau probability, p 1 a 3 ^d no con- 
temptible knife and foric-^but this 
was entirely mere matter of induc- 
tion from the unfailing regularity of 
my habits in these resjJects; for, from 
the actual state of my interior, 1 
coiild form no idea as to the extreme 
remoteness of the period at which 1 
had supplied the vacuum whicl> na- 


ture is not more bitter in her abhor- 
rence of than myself. It might have 
been weeks or months since I had 
tasted food — 1 might, for any tiling I 
knew to the contrary, have been 
fasting since the hour of my birth— 
at all events 1 felt as hungry as a 
whole covey of ostriches, and ad- 
journed to the break fast- table — 
groaning under its weight of mutton- 
chops, veal pies, cold salmon, and 
broiled heef-steaks — with the utmost 
rapidity in my power. 1 need not 
enlarge upon my performances on 
that occasion, imr upon all the other 
emplo3'ments of the day. We rode 
and walked, dived into confection- 
ers’ shops, ate ice like a herd of 
Nova /embla bears, and found our- 
selves at dinner-time in a delightful 
state of appetite and coolness. My 
friend, Captain Withers, was in the 
chair, and 1 now found out the mis- 
take 1 had made in attributing the 
hilarity of the previous evening to 
the presidency of so jolly a compa- 
nion as Colonel O’Looney.^ In fact, 
to-night we were, if possible, still 
more jovial in our mirth. The CMp- 
Uiin, with an inimitable gravity, did 
the honours of the table ; his words 
were few, but admirably well ap- 
plied ; there were no general re- 
marks in his conveisatibii, no fine 
drawn tlieorics, or even any distant 
allusion to any thing but the business 
in band. The fish, the soup, the 
veal, the beef, all* passed in review 
before him; and a decision upon 
their respective merits, conveyed in 
such worJs as “good,” “ exquisite,” 
“ fresli,” without any other fiourish 
or circumlocution, had a more de- 
cided effect in replenishing the 
plates of his guests than the most 
laboured panegyric. When we camo 
to the withdrawal of the table-cloth, 
and an innutnerous array of glasses 
and decanters made their appear- 
ance on tlic board, we missea, in- 
deed, for a while at first, the in- 
spiring countenance of the Colo- 
nel ; but after a few minutes even 
tliis regret vanished before the 
silent eloquence of the melancholy 
countenance, and full bumper, of 
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Captain Withers. To-day several 
Ktrangers wore of t!ic party — some 
military and some civil. The person 
who sat oil the chairmarrH left was a 
very handsome soldior-like fellow, 
of two or three and thirty. 1 knew, 
IVom my experience of the day be- 
fore, that any one so near Withers was 
in no danger of perishing of thirst, 
and I watched the ellect of the pre- 
sident’s suggestions, expecting some 
amusement from the mode in whitdi 
the stranger would receive his very 
friendly and very monotonous ad- 
monitions. The stranger, liowever, 
K(M»iiied to take them all in very good 
part, and succeeded, I thought, ra- 
thcr better than I had<!one, in draw- 
ing liim into a more general conver- 
sation. At all events, lie appeared to 
be of a very talkative humour him- 
self, and altogether soem<*d as jolly 
a ftdlow as one would wish to meet 
with on a summer’s, or any other 
day. 

“ Who knows what has bocome of 
old Harry IMead of the JCngineers 
said some one down the talile. 

“ Gone to India,” said the stranger, 
wliose name, by the hy^ was Major 
Newby — “ he is oxaniiiiing all tJie 
forts from Bungalaswarra Dwab to 
Bangalore, or some such names, for 
it’s of no use to be correct to a syl- 
lable or two.” 

“ And bis brotber V” 

“The collegian? tlie wit? llie 
poet, Sam Mead ? wliy be was within 
an ace of coming with me w hen I 
started from home.” 

“ 1 wish he liad come,” replied tiie 
other. Is he as modest and hand- 
some as he used to he ?” 

“ Just the same*— Ins teeth as bril- 
liantly black, his hair as ruby red, 
and his opinion of his appearance 
and genius as humble and lowdy as 
ever.” 

Poor Sam ! 1 wish we had him 
here— be is as good as a puppet- 
show.” 

“ He was really of so much use to 
me,” replied the Major — though, by 
the by, his kindness was by no means 
premeditated — that I can’t bear to 
have him so unmercifully laughed at 
as he used to ne, wiien he joine<l our 
mess.” 

“ What! Sam Mend of use to any 
one ? — how ? relate — enlighten.” 

“ Just thus — but I’ll tell you the 
whole story, fpr most of us, I think, 
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know Sam Mead, and it is no secret, 
so far as I am concerned. I w^as sta- 
tioned, in the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty- nine, in the ancient town 
of Coventry. It is, beyond all doubt, 
as dull a town as there is any occa- 
sion for in a (3hristiaa country, and 
I should think the suicides were 
pretty considerable there in the 
course of the summer mouths. How- 
ever, as I had nothing else to do — as 
there was no possibility even of get- 
ting into debt, 1 managed, as the se- 
cond best thing in my pow''er, to fall 
vehemently in love. Sir Orlando 
Blunt had a house a few miles from 
the town ; he was an old militia ofli-» 
cer, a retired (’ockney, and very fond 
of war and w'arrlors — as pompous 
and stupid as a turkey-cock. 

lit* h.id iiolcl ill Ills coiiVvN — ho had 
lni liad kino; 

.Vud on»* bonny kissir— bis dar'lin’, and 
mine I* 

“ Sophia was as p3H;tty a girl as any 
one requires to fall in love wdth in 
country (juarters. and after dining 
with her a few times, and knowing 
her a little better, 1 thought it "well 
wortli standing the prosy nothings 
of the old fellow to liave half im 
hour’s chat with the daugliter; in 
short, wdiat I had intended for a few 
w'ceks’ amusement, actually in a few 
days degenerated into real alVection. 

I became tlie laiigbing- stock of the 
mess — my vi\acity disappeared, and 
I w’^as as drooping and sentimental 
as if I liad been a poet. My spirits 
became still more depressed when 
Sophia told me that they were going 
for tivo rnontlis to Leamington. Lea- 
mington was no great way olf, to be 
sure, but then I Jiad become attached 
to the se^itiidcpf the country, which 
had been so irksome and disagree- 
able at first. Trees, and streams, 
and shady walks, are great liclps to 
a mail in love; there seems some- 
thing very ndiculous iu sighing with- 
in sight of a lamp-post, or whisper- 
ing soft things in front of a mercer’s 
shop. Bift, alas ! my regrets were 
of no avail, and in a few clays I was 
invited to a farewell dinner at Mal- 
den C’ourt. I went very early — so 
early, that my visit answered both 
for a morning call and the evening 
party. Old Sir Orlando was out 
somewhere in the park. Now or 
never is the time, thought 1; so, 
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without a moment’s hesitation^ I 
made my declaration. I had only 
time to hear her say something about 
objections and her father, when that 
old blockhead came blundering into 
the room. 

“ ‘Major Newby, your most sub- 
servient. This is really very kind. 
Ah ! we military fellows know the 
advantage of being at our post in 
time. When I was in the North 
Warwick, Punctuality, said 1, my 
lads, punctuality is the soul of busi- 
ness.’ 

“ ‘ Very true, sir,* said I, while 
Sophia made a quiet retreat from 
«the room. 

“ ‘ There is something, my dear 
Major, ill the habits of an old mili- 
tary officer, which it is very difficult 
to forget — a sort of u^)right stiff car- 
rying of the head, straightness of the 
back — I can’t get quit of them in 
spite of all my attempts.’ 

Now it was quite impossible to 
resist laughing «at this, lie was a 
little red- faced old fellow, with five 
of* six chins rolling half way down 
his waistcoat, his back bent like a 
scimitar, and a coujile ot* legs like 
the sides of the letter (). 1 must 

also tell you that he had acquired all 
his fortune, and gained liis kuiglit- 
hood ill trade, and made the most 
ludicrous mistakes between his re- 
collections of the militia regiment 
and the counting- 1 louse. According- 
ly, 1 laughed till I could hardly stand 
at hearing his description of his 
figure and carriage, but he was 
blessed with a most happy uncon- 
sciousness of the possibility of his 
ever being ridiculous. 

‘“’Tis true, upon my honour,’ fie 
continued ; ‘ and in my addresses to 
regiment, 1 frequently tald them 
to look at myself for a model. Look 
at me, my lads, says I, look at me. 
Now, itiark me, uprightness is the 
best policy — now sipiare your co- 
lumns straight, and lile^off by the 
rule of three.* 

“ ‘ 1 have no doubt. Sir Orlando, 
they made excellent soldiers; but 
isn’t it lime for us to retire* a\id beau- 
tify ? the evening approaches.* 

“ * All 1 (|uite right, major, we of 
the martial department mustn’t ne- 
glect the twilight — halt ! dress !’ 

** And off 1 marched to my twilight, 
as he called wondering how such 
an insufferably silly old individual 


could be the father of my beautiful 
little Sophia. Well, we dined ; half 
a hundred of the county people were 
there, who doubtless laughed at the 
vanities of Sir Orlando almost as 
heartily as they ate his venison and 
drank his champagne. I had no other 
opportunity all that night of advan^ 
cing my suit, or even getting an in- 
telligible reply to the proposal 1 had 
made. Objection ! 1 thought, what 
could her objection be? tor 1 was 
pretty well convinced it did not arise 
from herself ; and accordingly I de- 
termined to ride over on the follow- 
ing morning, and open the trenches 
ill form before the old governor. 
‘ Sir Orlando,’ I said, on making 
my admix y ‘ will you allow me to 
wait on you to-morrow morning to 
rc<}uest a favour ? ’ 

‘ Favour ! my gallant friend,’ he 
replied, ‘ any thing 1 can assist you 
in our way, (we of the sword, you 
know. Major, ought to be brotherly,) 
1 shall be" liappy to do. What is’t 
about ?* 

“ ‘ 1 may presume, I hope, upon 
our acquaintance, and upon all you 
have seen and heard of my conduct, 
and from the predilection you have 
expressed for my company, to ask 
you to review’ 

“ ‘-Review !’ h© cried out, inter- 
rupting me, ‘ with all my heart, 
(yome early to-niorrow, and we’ll 
settle it all. A soldier’s life's the life 
for me. Your company. Major New- 
by, 1 must say, is admirable — 1 have 
the highest res]>ect for your com- 
pany — be here in time — good-night.’ 

“1 could not stay and explain to him 
what I meant, especially as the party 
had not yet entirely gone ; and delay- 
ing Ml farther explanation till the 
morning, 1 jumped into my Stanhope, 
and drove home. Next morning 1 
again presented myself at. the ('ourt^ 
and was roost kindly received. 

“ ‘ Right, right,’ saW the old noodle, 
as he shook me by the hand, ‘ you come 
to the office punctually at your hour, 
like a true son of Mars. Ah ! when 
I was in the North Warwick’ 

“ ‘ I have come, sir,’ 1 began, * to 
ask a very great favour of you in«- 
deed.’ 

“ * Speak on, Major, I’ll grant it.’ 

“‘You passed very high encomiums 
on my company hist night. I hope 
it has not been disagreeable to any 
member of your family.’ 
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« " Not a bit, not a bit ; my little 
Sophia is delighted with it; tinsel, 
and gewgaws, and frippery, you 
know, Major, have great charms in 
the eyes of a girl of eighteen.’ 

“1 bowed very low to this compli- 
ment, and could not divine what the 
old fellow was driving at. * Then 1 
may hope, sir,’ 1 added, ‘ on your 
favourable report at headquarters?’ 

“ ‘ I doubt it not. Major ; indeed, 1 
think 1 may say 1 haven’t the least 
doubt of it ; but isn’t a little previous 
examination necessary ?’ 

“ * Certainly,’ 1 said, ‘ 1 am glad 
you come so honestly to the point at 
once.’ 

" ‘ A.h ! quite my way, 1 assure ye. 
When I was in the North War- 
wick’ — 

“ ‘ I sliall be hapiiy to lay every 
statement in iny powei* before you.’ 

“ ‘ Aye, aye, 1 must look to your 
equipments, — to your cflective force, 
as it were.’ 

“ ‘ You are very good, sir ; if the 
umount is not so great as you might 
expect for Miss Sophia’ 

“ ‘ Poll ! Never mind her. \Miat 
the deuce should she know any thing 
of such matters ? 1 considiir it very 
kind ill you to think of her at all. 
She will certainly join with me in 
ins])ecting the slate of your corpse.’ 

“ ‘ Heaven forbid !’ I saiil, won- 
dering what the old booby could 
mean by thinking I was so soon to 
be in the land of the leal. 

“ ‘ Well, well — you will only be a 
skeleton, wc know ; but we’ll make 
allowances for that’ — he said very 
CO n d esce n di n gl y . 

“ ‘ Tpoii my liouoiir, Sir Orlando, 
you are too good" — 1 hope not to be 
disembodied quite so soon.’ 

1 hope not — though it must be 
very pleasant too. 1 assure you 1 
have been very happy since it hap- 
pened to me.’ 

‘ Since what happened, sir,’ said 
I, as soothingly as 1 could, being 
now thoroughly persuaded that the 
fat goggle-<‘yed little monster had 
become seriously deranged. 

** ‘ Why, since I was disembodied 
to bo sure — but I still retain the 
warmest recclle«*tioii8 of my former 
life — 

‘ lie cares not for sorrow w I lenevcr it conics, 
But rattles away to the souinl of the ilruras, 
>Vith a row dc dow, row d« dow.’ ” 


“ ‘ Sir Orlando,’ I said, as the old 
gentleman went marching round the 
room, ‘ 1 came here to request that 
you would give me leave’—— 

** * Yes, Major, I know it — go on.’ 

“ ‘ That you would give me leave 
to lay myself at the feet of your 
daughter.’ 

He stopt short iii the joy'^ous 
chuckle with which he had heard me, 
rubbing his hands all the time, and 
looking as important as a bantam on 
a wall. 

“ ‘ Lay yourself where ^ sir V’ he said 
— ‘ is it this you have been thinking 
of all this while V’ 

“ ‘ Yes, it certainly is the object of • 
my visit here this morning.’ 

“‘And you did not come to ask 
me, as a senior officer, residing in 
the neighbourhood, to review your 
company — to inspect your corpse, 
to give a favourable report of you at 
head(|uarlers ?’ 

“ ‘ No, sir, 1 never thought of ask- 
ing you to do any tldng of the kind.’ 

“ ‘ Then, by Mars, Major Newby, 
you may lay yourself in a ditch or 
iiang yourself on a tree — but what 
th*<5 devil do you want with my 
daughter ? Good tnorniug, Major 
Newby.’ 

“ As I went out of the hall, 1 lieard 
the disappointed and angry little 
man holloing out to his valet — ‘John! 
you need not mind about brushing 
up my uniform, and go and tell 
Rogers to put the sabre on its nail 
in the hall — I Imve changed my 
mind.’ 

“This explained all thequeemessea 
1 liad discovered in our conversa- 
lioif, and though I w'as somewhat 
nettled at his impertinence, still, as 
1 had no intention of marrying him^ 
I consoled m 5 'aelf witli the resolu- 
tion of revenging myself, by running 
olf with his daughter on the very 
lirst opportunity. 

“There were few days upon wdiich 
1 failed to present myself in the spa- 
cious streets of Leamington. The 
quiet walks iu the neighbourhood, 
and the lieense of a fashionable wa- 
tering place, gave me many oppor- 
tunities of iiieptiug my pretty little 
Sophia without the superintendence 
of her troublesome papa. Every 
thing went on as favourably as 1 
could wish, and 1 was bugging 
myself ou my good fortuuOi when 
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one day, on tin ning round a corner, 

I ran bump on a little fellow as ho 
stood gsiziiig up into tlic sky. 1 had 
scarcely time to catch him in my 
anus, and keep him from tumbling 
into the gutter, when the voice ex- 
claiming, * Caitiff, for this thou 
diest !’ and an inimitable twist of 
the eye, assured me it was none 
other than my poetical friend Sam 
Mead. Our recognition was mutuah 
— ‘ Sam, my boy,’ 1 said, ‘ what arc 
you doing here, gaping up like an 
astronomer — there are no stars to 
be seen in the daytime?’ 

* False, false and foolish philoso- 
•ph>V replied Sam ; ‘ to the inward 
eye of poeiical contemplation stars 
are at all times visible — but, by 
Apollo, my dear Newby, there’s a 
new planet in l^eamington — so clear, 
so bright, so beautiful’ 

“ ‘ And her name ?’ I empiired. 

“ ‘ Venus, of course. Her ordinary 
designation in the ears of the pro- 
fane is vulgar — { call her Fotosi.’ 

Potosi — that seems rather 
a queer name for a ])lanet — where 
is her seat in heaven V* 

“‘In the train of Crsa Major — a 
damned ugly bandy-legged littie star, 
whom the vulgar denominate her 
father.’ 

“ ‘ And Ins name upon earth ?’ 

Ts Blunt Sir Orlando — Blunt.’ 

“ ‘ The devil it is — and MissPotosi, 
the planet, is Lis daughter, 1 sup- 
j>ose ?’ 

“ ‘ Tiiou hast it. Ah, Newby, wdiat 
a fund of poetry and association there 
is even in a surname, if people will 
only take the trouble to find it ^ut! 
There, now, is the name of Blunt — 
what is Blunt ? Isn’t it money ? And 
Potosi — what does it contain ? Money 
too. Don’t you see the reason 1 have 
christened her my Mexico, iny Peru, 
my Potysi ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, very plainly — are you ac- 
rpiainted with the lady ?’ 

“ ‘ Not what the uninitiated would 
call acquainted — but mark me, we 
are not strangers to each other — we 
never spoke, to be sure, but then the 
eye, Newby, it is a great thing in a 
man’s favour to have an expressive 
eye I* 

“ Sam looked at me, when he said 
this, with such a diabolical expres- 
sion of impudence and conceit, that 1 
had the greatest inclination to chuck 
him into the Learn. 
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‘ “That is an advantage, Sam, which 
you certainly possess. Few people 
can doubt your meaning, if they onco 
take notice of your look.’ 

“ ‘ She does, depend on’t. She never 
sees me without a very odd quick- 
ening of her pace, and an attempt to 
escape my glances — but she’s fasci- 
nated in spite of all her efforts.’ 

“ ‘Does she know your name — who 
you are — or any thing about you ?* j 

“ ‘ How should I know ? but I sup- 
pose BO. Those watering places are 
BO inc|uisitive, that if any one, out of 
the common way, makes his appear- 
ance for half- an- hour, it is known all 
over the town In a moment. I flatter 
myself I have made a sensation.’ 

“ ‘I have no doubt you have. What 
do you intend to do ?’ 

“ ‘What about ? About my Potosi ? 
Work the mine, to be sure. Write a 
sonnet or two to the lady, and a let- 
ter on business to the old man. 1 
should think very little more would 
be riMpiisite to have all the success 1 
want.’ 

Voiihad better make haste, then, 
Sim, for 1 am given to understand 
they leave Leamington to-morrow 
morning, and return to Maldon 
( Jourt.* 

Whew ! better and better. This 
looks something like an adventure, 
ril follow them in disguise. I’ll 
drop odes and elegies on her path in 
the secluded walks of the park — 
’twill bp admirable. The Marquis 
of Exeter was an ingonious fellow — 
I wonder if he wrote verses.* 

“ ‘ I don’t know wliether lie did 
that, but you know he married “sweet 
Helen, our hamle\^’s pride,” in the 
disguise of a rustic, and she waken- 
ed one morning a Marchioness.’ 

“ ‘ Well. Potosi won't waken a mar- 
chioness, to ho sure, but she’ll marry 
me in the disguise of a wandering 
obscure, in fact, almost a fool ; and 
she’ll waken some morning the wife 

of a very disting in short, mg 

wife.’ 

“ The devil she will, thouglit I, as 
1 scarcely knew wliether to laugli or 
be angry; but it is useless telling 
you any more of the conversation of 
little Sam Mead, who is, without 
exception, tlie most ugly snobbish- 
looking fellow in all England. 

“ Sophia had told me thatlicrfatlier 
was summoned home on very dis- 
agreeable business; and in a few 
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days from the time 1 met Sam Mead, 
the inccndiai'ics began their liorrible 
work all over that part of tlie coun- 
try; we were kept so busy, marching 
hither and thither, in pursuit of the 
miscreants, that 1 had no time to 
think of my Diilcinea, and still less 
to^ waste a moment on the vapouring 
of my ridiculous friend. The ser- 
vice we were on was very harassing, 
and BO many applications were made 
for our assistance, either to disperse 
the agricultural labourers, who met 
in several places in very large num- 
bers, or to protect the property of 
the unpopular farmers and gentle- 
men in the iieighbourJjood, that I 
had very few niiiii left at my dispo- 
sal. One night, however, I received 
a note addressed ‘ To the officer 
commanding at Coventry,* some- 
thing to the following purport, ‘ Sir 
Orlando Blunt is sorry to be obliged 
to ask a favour of Major Newby ; 
but Sir O.’s liousehold is in such a 
state of aharni during the j)reseiit 
disturbed condition of the country, 
that Sir O. will thank Major N. for 
the loan of five men and a corporal, 
to remain for a few nights in the 
house. Sir O. is an old military 
man himself, and will take the com- 
mand in person.’ 

“ This was far too good an oppor- 
tunity to be lost, as yoi; may sup- 
pose, and half an liour saw mo on 
my way, with half-a-dozen of my 
steadiest dragoons, to take on us the 
defence of Aialdon Court. A rat- 
tling trot brought us to the spot in a 
very short time, and as 1 knew the 
ci-devant militiaman retained more 
of the counter than of the hero in 
Ills composition,*! fixed on my line 
of action in a moment. I drew up my 
men in grand form in the quadrangle 
of the court, and took military pos- 
Hcssion of the premises. Up the hall 
I marched, scarcely attending to the 
reception I received from the gallant 
knight, — merely assuring him, that I 
thought his liousc such a central 
point for my diversified demonstra- 
tions, that! relied on liiin, tis a loyal 
subject of tlie Kiu^, to give my men 
the best accommodation in bis power. 

‘‘.The * div ersified demonstrations’ 
did the business at once ; and, be- 
sides, he was in such a prodigious 
fright, that at that moment there was 
no favour lie would have ventured 
tp tefuse me. 
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‘‘ ‘ You have sent. Sir Orlando 
Blunt,’ 1 began very formally — ‘ you 
liave sent for the protection of his 
Majesty’s forces ; may I ask on what 
specific information you ground your 
appreli elision of danger 

“ ‘ Major Newby- -sir, you speak 
to the point. I was too hot perhaps 
the last time we met in tliis iiall, but 
military blood, you know, is soon 
fired — ha ! mercy, what’s that V’ 

“ ‘ It is iiotliing but a door slam- 
ming, sir ; don’t be alarmed.’ 

“ ‘ Alarmed, sir, what d’ye mean * 
When I was in the Norili War- 
wick’ — 

* Do '’y<^u''a])prel»cnd any imme* 
diate attack r’ 1 said. 

“ ‘ God knows what I apprehend — * 
but certainly, in the present slate of 
the country, 1 tliink, unless I liad 
been happily of a very courageous 
temper, 1 should have been tenibly 
alarmed with the Ihreatenings lliave 
received.’ 

“‘In what shap^ have you been 
threatened, sir ?* 

* “ ‘ By letters,' he replied — ‘ here is 
one.* And he took an elegantly 
folded paper out of his pocket, .and 
handed it across the table. 

“ 1 could scarcely keep niv gravity 
the moment I saw the hand. It was 
an epistle from my friend Sam. It 
w^as in these words — 

“‘Ob tboii, for wfiiose hand this 
simple composition is intended, 1 
hereby vow and swear, that I shall 
not rest satisfied till I have kindled 
a flame that shall revenge irio for the 
Buflerings I have experienced in your 
service. The obduracy of your heart 
has driv'en me to distraction — but 
persist no longer in^sucli behaviour ; 
for by tlie light that plays in heaven’s 
fiery orb, I'll .tear thy heart out of 
tliy bosom, and place it next my 
own ! You have no common man to 
deal with ! My character ife a com- 
pound of the eartluiuake and the al- 
ligator. But if you will come to my 
terms, and give me every thing I re- 
quire — heart, soul, mind, and body — 
you shali liave no truer slave and 
servant \han your incognito Amoro- 
so.’ 

“ ‘This is certainly a most alarming 
reduction. Sir Orlando,’ 1 said, as 
returned liim the paper. 

“ ‘ Alarming ! I’m glad to bear you 
say BO, Major Newby. Sir, w*hen so 
gfdlaiit an officer confesses he is 
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alarmed^ I am not ashamed to confess 
that 1 have been in the most painful 
state of agitation ever since 1 recei- 
ved it. In fact, 1 have been in a cold 
sweat the whole time.* 

“‘What should yourecommend me 
to do in the first instance? Miss 
Sophia, 1 hope, is not alarmed ?’ 

* Not so much so as she ought to 
be. I have ordered her to restrict 
herself to her room.’ This ho said 
with a very peculiar look ; but 1 
easily saw he was terribly afraid I 
should desert him, and leave him in 
the hands of the incendiaries, if he 
offered the smallest op])osition to my 
wishes. 

“ * I’m sorry, Sir Orlando, that the 
' etiquette of the service, and the 
weighty responsibility I have taken 
on myself, will not allow me to dis- 
pense witli an examination of every 
member of your household. Imust 
request the pleasure of a few miiiuteH* 
conversation with the lady, as I am 
by no means covvincecl that she can- 
not throw some light upon the mys- 
terious letter you have now shc\Vn 
me-’ 

** *Sir — Major Newl)y — I can’t help 
thinking it is* an extraordinary mode 
of proceeding’—— 

** ‘Very well, sir, then I must re- 
lieve myself of all responsibility. I 
shall return to Coventry immediate- 
ly.’ 

“ * No, no. The diabolical villain 
talks of tearing my heart out, and 
kindling flames — but tell me — mmt 
you see Sophia ?’ 

“ I bowed- 

“ ‘ Well, I suppose you must ; 
but when 1 was in the North War- 
wick’— 

“ ‘ May I see the young lady this 
instant ?’ I interpose^!. 

“ ‘ Certainly,’ he said ; ‘ if you 
must, you mustJ* And he gave di- 
rectiond for Miss Sophia to be sum- 
moned. 

“ When she came into the room her 
surprise was unbounded, and her 
awkwardness very manifest. The 
old fellow kept fidgeting ‘about the 
room, and presented a most ludi- 
crous visage, in which was very 
plainly to be seen a struggle going 
on between his inordinate fear and 
his offended dignity. 

* I must converse with the young 
lady alone, sir.* 

o < xbo devil you mutt, sfar I Wbot 

d’ye m^an to’— » 
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* Merely to ask the young lady a 
few questions In my official charac- 
ter as commandant for the time being 
of this mansion.’ 

“ ‘ Well,* he said, with a deep sigli ; 
and toddled out of the room as sub- 
missively as heart could desire. 

In a few hurried words I told So- 
phiaall tliathadbccutTed,and begged 
her to carry on the plot, trusting to 
fortune for a favourable opportunity 
either to obtain her father’s consent, 
or to provide for our own happiness 
without it. 

“ ‘ Worse and worse !’ cried the 
old man, bundling into the room. 

‘ Wo shall all infallibly be murdered. 
Save us — oli ! save us, my dear Major, 
and ask any thing that is in my power 
to give you.* He no longer affected 
to conceal his fears, but walked up 
and down in a most particular state 
of agitation, after throwing another 
note upon the table, with a look of 
blank despair. 1 opened the letter. 
‘ There is no hope of your escape’ — 
it ran thus — ‘ My toils are spread 
sure to catch you ! Tiiis very night 
I’ll come up to your window, and 
slip a composition into your cham- 
ber that will realize my hof)os. Then, 
my Potosi, the vulgar name of Blunt 
shall be blotted out for ever ; and, 
oh ! how sweet to purchase the gra- 
tification of becoming your, lord and 
master, though with tlie surrender of 
my liberty ; aye ! though 1 forfeited 
life itself. At twelve to^iight — th«^ 
witching hour — I’ll come with un- 
cumbered followers in my train. 
Hope shall place the ladder. Love 
shall light the torch, and then you 
shall see the success of my plans. 
Adieu !’ 

“ ’ There ! did you ever hear of 
such a d — d cold-blooded cut-throat 
in your life ?* said the knight, with 
the most rueful countenance. ‘ This 
very night he’s coming at twelve 
o’clock with an innumerable train— 
the whole labourers in the parish— 
and that drunken fellow Hope is 
going to bring a ladder, and one of 
the Loves is going to set fire to the 
house. 1 always thought it would 
come to this, when their fatlter took 
to keeping a licensed beer-shop. 
Dear, dear, what are we to do ?’ 

" ‘ It seems to me a very serious 
matter,’ I replied. ‘ Our force, $ei> 
vants and ail, consists of no more 
tlian ten or eleven men-«-Yourself, 
Sir Orlando’— 
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« ‘ I do: 

* What I all that about Hope plant- 
ing a ladder, and Love bringing the 
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" * Me ! for God’s sake don't talk 
of me ! No, Major, my fighting days 
are over. When I was in the North 
Warw’— — 

“ ‘ Oh, never mind the North War- 
wick, but give me leave to make all 
the arrangements. I’ll undertake to 
save you all, without the loss of a man .* 

“ * You will ? are you sure of it ? 
Do, and I’ll refuse you nothing.’ ‘ 

* Well, sir, 1 here take Miss Sophia 
to witness your promise — hark ! what 
sound is thatV’ At that moment 1 
thought I heard a slight movement 
outside ; and sure enough, on going 
to the windov/ of the library, I heard 
a violin playing some die-away Italian 
melody, at a little distance from 
where I stood. The knight and 
Sophia had followed me into the 
room. * There they come,’ said Sir 
Orlando, in a deuce of a fright; 

‘ how strong they must be to come 
up so boldly I Shall 1 call the men V' 

“ ‘ No — leave me to manage.’ I 
went out, and sent a very i?t<*ady old 
fellow, the corporal, with a couple 
of soldiers, t<i seize the serenader, 
and, after a little scuffle, they suc- 
ceeded in bringing him into the hall. 

** I give you my honour 1 never saw 
such a ludicrous scene in my life. 
There was Sam tightly grasped by 
the collar by two prodigious soldiers, 
his fiddle kept as a trophy by the 
corporal — Sir Orlando still in astute 
of immense alarm — and Sophia and 
myself ready to sink witli suppres- 
sed laughter. 

You thief I you dog! you cut- 
throat !’ the knight began, ‘ what 
the devil do you tvant, prowling 
about at this time of the night 

“ ‘ Thou kiiowest not, old man, the 
person you address,’ replied Sam, 
not recognising me. 

“ ‘ Hula him fast, my men,’ con- 
tinued Sir Orlando; ‘ he is the ugliest, 
most diabolical-looking villain I ever 
beheld. What’s your name ? Where 
do you come from 
“ * My name is not altogether un- 
known. Impressed with a vision of 
celestial beauty, I bowed before the 

ahrlne of a goddess who’ 

‘ Come, come, you infernal rick- 
burning rascal, none of your rant- 
ing nonsense — tell me what brought 
you here — did you write these let- 
lers ?* 

« ‘ I did.’ 

^ * And you still stand to their con** 
tents ?• 


torch ?’ 

* Yes ; I thought you would not 
persist long in your unkindess.’ 

‘^*Now, tell me Miis — remember 
that a timely confession may ensure 
your being transportcKi’ 

* Delightful hope 1 sir, I will an- 
swer any thing !’ 

“ ‘ Well, now the Love that was to 
set fire to the premises, was it John 
Love, or his brother TMwardV* 

“ ‘ Sir,’ exclaimc^d Sam, apparently 
more enraged at his metaphor being 
mistaken, than at any thing elsethau 
had been said, ‘’twas an allegorical 
enumeration of the passions that 
boiled within my bosom !’ 

‘ Ho I so you won’t answer any 
more questions V you won’t peach V 
Well, Major Newby, you will write 
down as much as he has confessed. 
My blood creeps at the very siglitof 
such a brutally ugly* faced scoun- 
drel.’ 

** ‘ Major Newby !’ exclaimed Sam, 

* did I hear the name of Major 
Newby ? Ah, Frank, my dear fellow, 
do tell your myrmidons to lift tlieir 
profane eJaws from my neckcloth.’ 

‘ The fellow’s innd,’ exclaimed 
Sir Orlando. * Don’t go near him. 
Major Newby — he’ll bite you, to a 
certainty.’ 

‘M now slept forward, and could 
not have the cruelty to carry on the 
joke any farther. 1 explained my 
actiuaintaiice with Sam as well as I 
was able. The knight did not know 
how to behave on the occasion. Hia 
happiness at finding his fears un- 
founded, was almost counterbalanced 
by his regret at having hia cowardice 
discovered. However, he made a 
compromise Between the two. He 
acted as if there ought to be some 
tacit agreement to sink the whole 
concern in oblivion. He could not 
with any propriety draw back from 
the promise he had given, and in a 
few weeks after Sam’s memorable 
serenade *011 a broken fiddle, I was 
inarriec? to the knight’s only daugh- 
ter, and only child. We get on as 
happily together as possible. 1 never 
interrupt him in his long rigmaroles 
about the North Warwick Militia, 
and have even learned not to laugh 
too openly when he boasts of hb 
gallant achievement in capturi^ig a 
tremendous incendiary witn his own 
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baiid> in the year eighteen hundred 
and tiventy^nine, which he calln the 
y«r of the conflagrationa.” 

Major Newby ’a story was very 
well received, though I must say I 
thought it bad taste to make such a 
fool of his old father-in-law ; but it 
seemed more as if it were intended 
to give effect to his story, Uian the 
result of any ill feeling towards the 
gallant knight. During ^he course of 
the narrative w'e had been by no 
ineans^ idle, as was plainly percep- 
tible by the increased loquacity of 
the party tlie moment Major Newby 
«waB silent. A quiet old gentleman, 
a civilian, of about sixty years of age, 
entered into conversation with me 
across the table. His tongue betray- 
ed him in a moment to be a Scotch- 
man, now that he was a little thawed 
by the warming influences of the 
better half of a bottle, though, before 
that, he had managed to conceal his 
accent so succe^fully, that I had set 
him down in my own mind for a 
fresh importation from Tippcraiy. 
Your Scotchman, when he is very 
sober and on his guard, talks no in- 
telligible language under the sun ; 
the English look with blank amaze- 
ment on his most oratorical attempts, 
he all the while fancying lie is giving 
them a copious flood from the pure 
stream of English undefiled ; it is 
only when he descends from his high 
horse that he becomes rational and 
agreeable. No Scotchman that one 
meets with 'south of the Tweed, is 
worth a moment’s conversation till 
he has drank himself into his mother 
tongue ; aad 1 will say this for them, 
1 never met with any one who was 
not perfectly ready to qualify him- 
self by ^even a more extended liba- 
tion. But this old gentleman I spoke 
of seemed really to be a very nice, 
pleasant sort of fellow; and after a 
little palaver upon a variety of sub- 
jects, we began to talk about rob- 
benes, and other adventures on the 
i;oad* He seemed to have studied 
J;he Newgate Calendar Mvith the 
"greatest attention ; he kaew the 
names apd the offences of every poor 
;devil that had danced upon nothing 
for the Idst hundred JreSrs. I began 
to fancy;, at last, I h^dgoVipto conver- 
sadon wlt^ Mr Wpp^cf,.at the lea8t» 
if npt wilb JaCK Ketch ^idmself. I 
■conolodo hei'tftust have" been somo 
lawyer, buY fellow for mur- 


ders and housebreakings I never 
heard* in my life. There was orm 
story he told me, which he took his 
oath was by no means a He — if it was, 
that is his businesB,,not mine. Tiie 
rest of the company had become in- 
terested in some of the anecdotes he 
had related, and we all listened very 
attentively as he told us of a very 
curious adventure which had hap- 
pened within hU own knowledge. 

About thirty years ago,” lie said, 

** my friend Mr B having' at that 

time newly commenced business in 
Edinburgh, was returning on horse- 
back from the city to a cottage he 
had near Cramond. It was a wild 
night in November, and though he 
usually took the seaside as the short- 
est way home, he resolved this even- 
ing, on account of the increasing 
darkness, to keep on the high-road. 
When he liad proceeded about three 
miles from the town, and had come 
to the loneliest part of the way, he 
was suddenly arrested by a man, 
wlio sprang out of a small copse at 
the road-side, and seized the bridle 
of his horse. Mr B. was a man of 
great calmness and resolution, and 
asked the man the reason of his be- 
haviour, without betraying the small- 
est symptom of agitation. Not so tins 
assailant. He lield the bridle in his 
hand, but Mr B. remarked that it 
trembled excessively. After remain- 
ing some time, as if irresolute wliat 
•to do, and without uttering a word, 
he let go his bold of the rein, and 
said in a trembling voice, * Pass on, 
sir, pass on’ — and then lie added, 
‘ thank God, I am yet free from 
crime.’ Mr B. was struck with the 
manner and appeaVance of the man, 
and said, * I fear you are in distress 
— is there any thing in which a 
stranger can assis. you ?’ ^Strangers 
may, perhaps,’ replied the man in a 
bitter tone, * for nothing is to be 
hopdd from friends* ‘ You speak, 
I hope, under some momentary feel- 
ing of disappointment.’ ^Pass on, 
pass on, ’ ho said impatiently ; ^ 1 
have no right to utter any complaints 
to you. Go home and thank God 
that a better spirit withheld me from 
my iirst intention when I heard you 
approach — or this might have been ’ 
— — he suddenly paused. ‘ Stran- 
ger,’ said Mr B. in a tone of real 
kindness, ^ you say you have no 
eight to utter your complaints to me; 
1 have certainly no right to pry into 
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your concerns^ but 1 am interested, 

1 confess, by your manner and ap- 
pearance, and 1 frankly make you 
an offer of any assistance 1 can be- 
stow.* ‘You know not, sir,* re- 
plied the stranger, ‘ the person to 
whom you make so generous a pro- 
posal— a wretch stained with vices 
—degraded from the station he once 
held, and on the eve of becoming a 
robber — aye/ Im added, with a sli ud- 
der, ‘ perhaps a murderer.' ‘ 1 
care not, I care not, for your former 
crimes— sufticient for rne that you 
repent them — tell me wherein I can 
stand your friend. ’ ‘ For myself, I 

am careless,' replied the man ; ‘ but 
there is one who looks to uic with 
eyes of quiet and still unchanged 
affection, though she knows that I 
have brought her from a lionie of 
comfort to share iIjc fate of an €)iit- 
cast and a Ix'ggar. 1 wished lor her 
sake to become once mor«! respect- 
able, U) leave a country tvdiere I am 
known, and to gain <*b a racier, sta- 
tion, wealth — to all wliicli she is so 
justly enliiled, in a foreign land ; !)ut 
I have not a hbilling in the vvorbl." 
lie luM'e paused, and INTr 15 . lliought 
he saw him weo]). 1 le dr<*w out his 
pocket-book, and unfolding a bank 
l)ill, be put it into the man's hand 
and saitl, ‘ !Ic»re is what 1 hope, will 
ease 5^011 from present dilViculties — 
it is a note for a Imtidred pound>.' 

“ The man started as be received 
the paper, and said in a low subdued 
tonc», ‘ I will not attempt to thank 
you, sir — may 1 ask your name and 
address?' Mr B. gave him what he 
reejuired. * Farewell, sir,’ said the 
stranger; ‘ when I have expiated my 
faults by a life of honesty and virtue, 

1 will pray Tor you; till then—i 
dure not.’ Saying these words, he 
bounded over the hedge, and disap- 
peared. Mr B. rodcdiome, wonder- 
, ing at the accurrence ; and be has 
often said since, that he never de- 
rived so much pleasure from a hun- 
dred pounds in his life, lie reli^^tod 
the adventure to several of his friends, 
but as they were not all endowed 
with the same generosity of spirit as 
himself, he was rather laughed at for 
his simplicity, and in the course of 
a few years an increasing and very 
prosperous business drove the tran- 
saction almost entirely from' his 
mind. One day, however^ about 
twelve years, after tUe ad venture, ho 
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sitting ft feiy frieuda after 
dinner, when, a motet wftsi put intp Ida 
hand,' and the servant tola him that 
the Leith carrier bad brought ft hogs* 
head of claret. 4 iito the ball. ' He 
opened the note, and found it' to con* 
tain an order for a hundred pounds*, 
with interest up to tliat time, ac* 
componied with the strongest express 
sions of gratitude for the service 
done to the writer long ago. It had . 
no date, but informed him that, he 
was happy, tliat ho w'aa respected, 
and that he was admitted partner of 
one of the first mercantile liouses in 
the city where he lived. Every year 
the same present was continued, al- 
ways accompanied with a letter. Mr 
B., strange to say, Tna<le no great ef- 
fort to discover liis correspondent. 
The wine, as 1 have good reason to 
know, was the finest that could be 
lia<l, for many a good magnum of it 
bave I drank at tlie hospitable table 
of my jViond. At last be died, and 
ibe secret of who the mysterious 
etirrespondent might be, seemed in a 
fair way of dying along with him. 
But mystery is not yet done. When 
the funeral of Mr B. liad reached the 
(’rr(*y friars’ Cluircbyard, the proces- 
sion was joined by a geiitJemaii who 
got out of a very eb^gaut carriage at 
the door of llie church, lie was a 
tall, Ijautlsome man, about five-and- 
forty yeai*s of age, dressed in the 
deepest mourning. There were no 
armorial bearings on the panels of 
his carriage, for 1 took the trouble to 
examine them very particularly my- 
self. He was totally uuknowh to all 
the family ; and after the ceremony, 
during a\ Idcli he appeared ’ to be 
greatly affected, he went up to the 
chief mourner, and said, ‘ 1 hope, 
sir, j'ou will ext use tlie intrusion of 
a stranger, but I could not refrain 
from paying the last tribute of rf?spect 
to an excellent gentleman, who was 
at one time more my benefactor than 
any person living.’ Saying this, he 
bowed, slept quickly into his car- 
riage, and jElisappeaved. Ntms Uiis, 
1 liave nq doubt in my own mind, 
WVL» the very individual tvdm had so 
much excited my cuiiosity. All I 
can aay is. if he is still alive, 1 wish, 
when he dies, ho would leave me his 
cellar of wine, for his judgment in 
that article. I’ll be bound to say, is 
uuiinpeachablc and sublime.” 
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The period from the beginning of 
the reign of George the Third, to 
the eoininencemeiit of the American 
war, was one f»f remarkable pros- 
perity in England. The victories 
Avliich clbse<l the reign of George 
the Second had spread the fear "of 
the British name through Europe. 
The extraordinary resources which 
nature has lavished on the? British 
Islands, suddenly developed tluun- 
selves when tiu? j^ressiire of war 
was removed. The British merchant, 
taking a lesson from llio enterprise 
of the British warrior, ri\ ailed him 
in adventure. The. British legislator, 
Btunulated by the importance which 
now belonged to every expression 
of British will in Europe, actually 
rose into a Iwgher rank 4)f*feeling, 
eloquence, ami knowledgt?. The 
mind of the population became more 
inatriicted, and England was rapiilly 
approaching to that general e]e\ation 
of charactiM*, wealtii, and national 
wisdom, which Ixiionged to her as 
the Amphyctrionic Council, the guar- 
dian of the liberties of mankind. 

But, with this great tide of public 
prosperity, tliert? was an under-cur- 
rent of evil. Wealth animated the 
ellbrts of the people, but it iullauied 
them ; it gave vigour to the national 
arm, but it corrupted the national 
heart. As the population grew ricli, 
they grew restless, jealous, and in- 
subordinate. They began to measure 
themselves with their superiors in 
education, rank, and fortune. They 
resolved to pull dpwii the distinc- 
tions to which they could not rise, 
and the old Roman war of Patri- 
cian ftnd Plebeian was renewed iii 
England with all its old virulence, 
and with all its old vices. The ca- 
reer of Wilkes has been already de- 
tailed. Party has been charged with 
fickleness ; the charge i^ unfounded. 
Party, which selects a leadbr only for 
Ills uses, never deserts him until he 
deserts himself. It takes him with 
all ms crimes upon bis head ; no ad- 
ditlenal weight of crime is ever 
suffered to break down the connex- 
ion. It weds him, not for better, but 
for worse ; and it clings to him while 
he Is capable of evil ; it follows him 
with fond fidelity to the grave of 


character, and embraces liia corrup- 
tion there, to the last moment that 
it can turn his last guilt to efuu't 
against the? cause of truth, honour, 
and virtue. No man had more right 
to panegyrize its fidelity than Wilkes. 
It took him out of bankruptcy, and 
made him opulent; out of exile, and 
fixed him in office ; out of personal 
c'ontempt, and lifted him into public 
importance. It could not relievt? 
him from j>erpetufil accusations of 
the most repulsive kind, made in the 
most public manner; but it sluivved 
him with what vigorouH disregard «if 
principle it. could look upon ilu? want 
of all moral dignity, and with what 
prodigal scorn of justice it could re- 
ward ill public an individual whom 
ill ])rivate every man shunned. 

But \^ ilkes WHS now to retire from 
the .struirgle. lie had gained his 
]M>int. He had attained all the ele- 
vation t«) vvhicli h(? could have been 
raised by the most insane favouritism 
of the multitude. He had enjoyed, 
at the Inst moment, the keen grati- 
fication of scourging Horne down 
upon his knees, of utterly disappoint- 
ing him of even that trilling literary 
name which might be acquired in a 
personal newspaper squabble ; and 
of leaving him bitterly to regret the 
hour when lie first became the syco- 
phant, then the slave, and then the? 
revolter. The correspondence with 
Wilkes bowed iiorne to tlie dust; so 
effectually was lie crushed, that he 
seems to have all but formed the 
determination to abandon the disas- 
trous pursuit of rabble fame, and 
resume the only course of life in 
which he could recover his own es- 
timation. He went to his college 
and applied for the degree of M.A. 
He was opposed on this occasion by 
the celebrated Paley, who, whatever 
might be his republican propensi- 
ties, had a becoming sense of the 
clerical character, and the reputation 
of his college. But on a represen- 
tation, in every sense weak and irra- 
tional, that the conduct of a candi- 
date, out of college, was not to 
deteriorate his merits during his 
residence within the walls — a rule 
which might admit some of the gross- 
est crimui^s to the possession of 
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honours intended for leavnins; and 
virtue — this electioneering, pam- 
pldeteeriiig, and niob-leadiug cleric 
obtained llio degree. 

Horne was now in distress for 
employment. Public disturbance had 
died away. Tlie battle liad been 
fought by Wilkes, and was at an end. 
No tavern eloquence could for ever 
find aiidierie.cs, while every step 
which they took in tin? streets con- 
vinced them of the falsehood of the 
oratory. The glories of tumult were 
rapidly going down. Wilkes him- 
self was on the point of reposing on 
his laurels, and solacing his toils 
with a rich city sinecure. At length, 
Horne occupi<»d himself in contend- 
ing for the liberty of the newspapers. 
And the result, not of this disturb- 
er’s efforts, but of the ]>iibl5c good 
sense, railed by circuinstan<*es to the 
subject, was undoubtedly ibc gain- 
ing of an important and useful pri- 
vilege, the free publication of the 
debates in Pailiairieiit. Put of this 
result, scarcely the slightest part 
must be attributed to Hoi iie. If the 
grievance had been as light as air, 
Horne would have equally laboured 
to turn it into the food of his popu- 
larity. He was Hying all round the 
horizon for a grievariec, canvassing 
every quarter of public caprice for 
a grievance. He must have found 
one, or made one, <ir sunk into the 
obscurity that was torture to his 
bustling and bitter soul. 

Tlui ]\lidtllesex election had been a 
favourite topic with the multitude, 
for it had given their clamours impor- 
tance. The debates upon the elec- 
tion were looked to with the fantastic 
eagerness <if any tiling that takes the 
shape of popular passion, or fortifies 
popular pride. Under the strong 
sttinulus of gain, some of the news- 
papers ventured to give an abstract 
of the debates at more tlian usual 
extent. Those debates were un- 
luckily records of the defeat of Mi- 
nisters. They took deep <iffence at 
the publication of their discomfiture, 
Onslow, many years Speaker, an 
honest man, but a foolish one, always 
a furthalist, and now doubly stiff- 
ened in forms by length of service, 
was thunderstruck at a breach of 
decorum, which, to his startled fancy, 
threatened the immediate overthrow 
of albtliings human and divine. The 
sacred silence of the deliberations 


of a great representative assembly 
seemed to him essential to its exist- 
ence ! The touch of a finger on the 
“ privileges” of Parliament was to 
him an inexpressible profanation. 
To extinguish the sacrilege summa- 
rily, a week had not passed, when 
his nephew, the Member for Surrey, 
was directed to bring in a resolution 
to this purport — “ That it is an in- 
dignity to, and a breach of, the pri- 
vilege's of this House, for any person 
to inesume to give, in wriltcm or 
yirinted newspapers, any accounts or 
minutes of the debates, or other 
proceedings of the House, or of any 
committee thereof. 

“ Til at upon discovery of the au- 
thors, printers, or publi slier s, of any 
such written or printed newspapers, 
the 1 Louse will proceed against such 
offenders with the utmost severity.” 

Tlie Resolution was founded upon 
a standing order of the House, so 
far back as 1738, which prohibited 
even all minutes of the proceedings. 
Horne had now found what he want- 
ed, an opportunity to be talked of; 
and he busied himself as usual. He 
rail to the members of Opposition, the 
RockiiiLdiains and Shelburnes. They 
gave him civil words, but naturally 
shrunk from so boisterous and so 
unlucky a partisan ; and finally told 
him that lliey would have nothing 
to do with the business. The pub- 
lishers of the Gnzf'itcer and the Mid- 
dlesex Journal y however, persevered, 
in the ho])e of public support, and 
the assurance of immediate gain. 
Thompson ami Wheble, the proprie- 
tors of the two papers, were accord- 
ingly ordered to attend the lloiihe. 
They were not forthcoming. After 
some renewals of the order, a ro 5 ’al 
reward was ofiered for their apipre- 
hension. The two publishers were 
now arrested, and taken before 
Wilkes, the sitting Alderman at 
Guildhall. lh\ discharged them^ on 
l!ie plea, that the royal proclamation 
was no authority. On the second 
day, a freeman of London, of the 
name of Miller, had been taken un- 
der a Sfieaker’s warrant. Miller 
resisted, and the messenger was 
about to be committed for the as- 
sault by the warrant of Oosby, the 
Mayor, and Wilkes and S:iwbri<lge, 
Aldermen, when bail was given tor 
bini by the Oeputy Sergeant- a t-arii}s« 

Thus the King and iho Speaker were 
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treated with the same easy scorn, 
and three Loudon Justices braved the 
Commons and the Crown together. 
The confusion now thickened amu- 
singly- An order was instantly is- 
sued for the appearance of the three 
delinquents, Crosby and Sawbridge, 
who were members of the House, in 
their place, and Wilkes, simply as an 
Alderman. The two Members ap- 
peared, declared what they had done, 
exhibited no signs of penitence, and 
were instantly ordered to the Tower. 
Wilkes refused to attend, stating, in 
his letter to Sir Fletcher Norton, 
then Speaker, “ that not having been 
• summoned a rnvmher^ and not 
having been required to attend in 
his placcy lie did not think it proper 
to attend at all ; that if the House 
would give him his right as Member 
for Middlesex, he was ready to at- 
tend in liis place, and justify the 
treatment of an iUegal proclamation 
This result ought to have been fore- 
seen. Any attempt to compel Wilkes 
to appear, must have awakened the 
whole fury of the Flection quei^tions 
again — must have again brought him 
forward with tenfold force as the 
popular chaiiipion, and inevitably 
relived the ineasureloss rancour 
which it had been so difbciilt to 
, calm. An or(h‘r of form was issued 
for liis attendance in a few days af- 
t<?r. It was renewed, and fixed for 
the Stli of April. As the day ap- 
proached, the House adjoiirnat fo the 
Thus Wilkes escaped in splen- 
did impunity. Hut Crosby and 
Sawbridge were already in durance, 
and there they were kept till the end 
of the Session; yet more than re- 
paid for their incarceration by popu- 
lar plaudits, and on their release, 
further consoled bj’ gold boxes. 
Nothing more was heard of the j)ro- 
Bccution of the printers. Tiie de- 
bates were thciicefortli published 
without any disguise, and the publi- 
city, which undoubtedly ought to 
have been coveted by the House, and 
enjoyed by the nation long before, 
was fully obtained. 

The history of public ‘journals 
would form a curious volume. They 
seem to have existed in ancient 
Rome, In the Actu Diurnay or re- 
ports of the daily transactions of the 
€djlef public ofticers. On the revi- 
val of civilisation, they next appear- 
ed in the Venetian so called 
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from the coin which was their price. 
They were introduced into England 
in the memorable year of the Ar- 
mada, and introduced expressly by 
Elizabeth for the purpose of giving 
intelligence of the invasion to her 
gallant people. The cliango from 
war to politics in the early part of 
the reign of Charles I., created a 
passion for public discussion, and 
several papers were published on 
both sides. I'he taste grew, and the 
reign of Williani HI., so distin- 
guished for the principles of British 
freedom, increased tlie number of 
papers, whicli, however, were sel- 
dom piil)1ished more than once a- 
week. TJie reigns of tlie Georges, 
peaceable, opulent, yet irritaii^d by 
the pcri)etual attempts of the Jaco- 
bites to form a party, and when 
those bad ceased, not less irritated 
by the ambition of powerful factions 
under singularly able leaders, made 
newspapeis a general indulgence of 
the nation. XVilkes’s quarrels, eom- 
biuing with the worthle^sness of the 
(iraftoii Ministry, gave them a luwv 
interest, and- made them a general 
necessit}". A new featfire w^as now 
given to them, by tludr being made 
llie vehicles of opinion to the great 
parties of the State, i^arliatncmt w'as 
an Oracle, to be approached only by 
the initiated. But the battles of 
party sometimes extended beyond 
the legislatorial precincts, and re- 
quired the aid of the people. The 
newspapers were llieii tlie trumpets, 
the manifestoes, the summons to the 
charge, or the declarations of piiii- 
ciple. Swdft and Bolingbrokci, A<l- 
dison, and a crowd of anonymous 
WTiters, inferior fn lilcrature, but 
Rometimes of liigJi station in the 
Royal Councils, appealed to tlie pub- 
lic tbroiigh the newspapers. Tiic 
Walpole Administration was a per- 
petual iKWVspppcr w’ar ; and the Mi- 
nistry fell, less by a Parliamentary 
overthrow, than by its gradual ne- 
glect of this held. It had grown in- 
solent by success, and sullered the 
superiority of the pen to pass over 
to its enemies, llie fault was equally 
gross and irretrievable ; and the ablest 
Minister of the reign paid the pe- 
nalty, in immediate and returnless 
exclusion from poiver. 

We have iiititnated one book as 
.capable of forming a most curious 
hikovy. We may now intimate an- 
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othet — the ** Annals of Party WrU 
tim/* In England. The materials are 
abundant, the subject is closely con« 
nected with the growth of the Con- 
stitution, and the anecdotes of indi- 
vidual character are numberless, 
poignant, and involving the first 
public names of England since the 
Revolution. A new writer was now 
to rekindle tlie languid fires of the 
press. All phenomena strike by their 
suddenness in the political world, 
as well as in the physical. On the 
21st of January,! 7G9, a letter appear- 
cid in the “ Public Advertiser,” with 
the signature, since so well known, 
of Junius. The boldness, the lofty 
scorn, and the indignant fierceness 
of this assailant of Ministers, would 
have ensured general attention ; but 
these were (pialities in which he 
would soon have found equals. His 
unrivalled power lay in his singular 
felicity of language ; in a classic ele- 
gance, even while lie was depreca- 
ting all the graces of speech ; and in 
the splendours of tlui orator, wliile 
he professed a contempt for every 
thing but tbe force of the logician. 
Junius niaile no concealment of his 
purposes. llis principle was to 
crush tlje Ministry. No man less 
mana^uvred on tlie edge of the fiidd. 
lie pushed for tlieir centre at on<‘e. 
Combining popular wrongs uiib po- 
pular ehiiiiours, indi\idual errors 
with public misgoverimient, the na- 
tional pressures with party interests, 
lie flung the whole condensed mass 
of trutli and falsehood on the liead 
of Administration. It smote them 
with the weight of a thunderbolt. 
“ If, by tbe iumrMliate interposition 
of Providence,” exclaimed this bold 
and brilliant writer, “it were possi- 
ble for us to escape a crisis so full 
of terror and <lespair, posterity will 
not believe the history of tlie pre- 
sent times. They will either believe 
that our distresses were imaginary, 
or that we bad the good fortune to 
be governed by men of integrity and 
wisdom, I'hey will not believe it 
possible that tlieir ancestors could 
nave survived, or recovered from so 
desperate a condition, while a Duke 
of Grafton was Prime Minister, and 
a Lord North (yhancellor of the Ex- 
che<[uer, a Weymouth and a Hills- 
borough Secretaries of State, a Gran- 
by Commander- in ^ Chief, and a Maps- 


iield Chief Criminal Judge of tiie 
kingdom.” 

The public were astonished at the 
force and fervid defiance of those 
celebrated letters, but the astonish- 
ment was converted Into admiration 
by their continued eloquence, ex- 
quisite subtlety, and polished vigour. 

It has been the habit, in our age of 
pretension, to speak of those master- 
pieces with carelessness. But an 
honestcr feeling will acknowledge, 
that for their objects, English litera- 
ture has never seen their equal; 
that in their day all rivalship was 
consiimedin their intense lustre; tliat 
since their day, all imitation has 
been able to reacdi only to their de- 
fects ; and that not even among the 
noblest names of literature then in its 
day — and it was the day of Burke, 
Chatham, Sackville, Holland, and a 
crowd of eminent men who adorned 
public life by their genius, and illus- 
trated the walls of Parliament by 
eloquence and knowleilge, unparal- 
leled since the brightest days of 
(Grecian freedom — was there a single 
name that could assert its title to the 
full possession uftlic wreath of Junius. 
To one was attributed liis force, to 
another Ids taste, to a third hi.-i pun- 
gent sense, to a fourth his kno'ivledgc 
o coiislitutional law, public men, 
an<l ('abiiiet measures ; but no man 
could be pointed out among tlie 
living who inlierited the undivided 
claim. The enquiry into the sen et 
of his authorship Ins been so long 
and so utterly bailed, that it wouhl 
now bo idle to renew it. Tbe late 
attempt to give the honour to Sir 
Philip Francis has failed like the rest, 
and from a caii^JO admitting of no an- 
swer, Sir Philip had not tnfents far 
the task. \\'iUing all his life, and 
even emiilously adopting the style 
of Junius, he never was :ihle to 
adopt his spirit. The habiliments 
w'ere there, the man to wear them 
was wanting. The epigrammatic 
turn, the terseness, the virulence, 
the abrunlness, all the errors, wei e 
there, an*d all exaggerated ; but tlm 
redeentiiig qualities of the great wri- 
ter— -the vividness, the fine originali- 
ty — the concealed metaphor sinning 
through, and giving beauty to the 
simplest phrase — the intense poig- 
nancy, striking like a tlagger to the 
heart, were not there, an<l 
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has gone to liis immortality unen- 
<*uiTi bored by the clay of Sir Plillip 
Francis. 

The conj«‘Cture8 of the day were 
fastened upon every remarkable per- 
soiinge of public life. Burke, full of 
taleiir, animation, and hostility to the 
(h’aftoii ascendency, was naturall}' 
named among the rest. But the an- 
swer was, that liis splendid amplifi- 
cations were the very reverse of the 
condensed and consuming vividness 
of Junius. Still this was but an in- 
efficient answer, for a man of Burke’s 
powers might have made himself 
master of any st^de ; lie did occa- 
, bionally exhibit au extraordinary di- 
versity, and the probability, if lie 
were Junius, was, that he would 
adopt a style as remote from his ha- 
bitual one as possible,^ for the mere 
purpose of preserving his incotjuito. 
But there are some approaches to 
evidence. Sir Joshua lle^'nolds and 
Malone were fully satisfie<l from cir- 
cumstances, that Burke had some- 
thing to do with tlie letters; not that 
he had originally written them — that 
part they believed to have belonged 
to some one else — but that he had 
corrected, added to, and invigorated 
them. By some means or otiier, the 
original authorship was generally 
connected with the name of a Mi- 
Dyer, a very clever and well-inform- 
ed person, a member of the Gerard 
Street Club, and a peculiar intimate 
of Burke. Dyer was not distiligui^h- 
ed as a writer. Yet there are many 
instances of individuals, who, pos- 
sessiiig great abilities, are careless of 
their display, and from indolence, or 
want of opportunity, from non-ex- 
citement, or from actual rt^luctaiice 
to appear in public, suffer their 
powers to waste themselves in aiio- 
ii'ymous essays* Dyer Inul liveil 
under circumstances which would 
naturally supply much of the iufor- 
matfoa tliat characterisos the letters. 
He liad travelled, and known much 
of mankind ; he had subsequently 
held an office in the department of 
the Military Coiumissaria^ which 
brought him much in conUtet with 
the VVar-OMice, of which Junius 
writes with such palpable and prac- 
tical intimacy. His intercourse with 
London society^ and peculiarly with 
Burke’s house, which had already 
become a nest of young politicians. 
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would supply aU the more private 
politics of the day. His death took 
place in 1772, coincident with the 
conclusion of the letters. They were 
never revived; and the universal opi- 
nion at the time was, that the writer 
had died. Another curious indica- 
tion was, the anecdote mentioned by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, of William 
Burke’s hiiiTyiiig, immediately on 
Dyer’s death, to his lodgings, and 
there seizing and destroying a large 
qiiatiTity of MSS., on which, being 
questioned by Reynolds, who was 
one of the executors, and who, when 
he eiilered the room, fuiind the floor 
covered with the papers cut up into 
the smallest fragments, there being 
no fire in the gratt% he hurriedly an- 
swered, that “ the papers were of 
great importance to himself, and of 
none to any body else.” In addition, 
Burke acknowledged indirectly to 
Reynolds, that be knew the writer of 
Junius’s letters, but expressed a wish 
at the same time, that he should be 
asked nothing further upon the sub- 
ject. Still the direct proof is wanting, 
and will probably never be supplied. 
Vet Burke gradually felt that suspi- 
cion pointed towards him; and it was 
probably on this account that lie 
ventured on his panegyric of Junius 
in the House — a capital contrivance 
as a disclaimer, for who could be 
supjmsed to panegyrize himself? In 
the debate on the address in 1770, 
he thus de])icted this ('ourt terror 
and populift- idol: — “ How comes this 
Junius to have broki^ through the 
cobwebs of the law, and to range, un- 
controlled and unpunished, through 
the land ? Th(5 inyrinidotis of the 
Court have been long, and are still 
pursuing him in vain. Tiiey will not 
spend Uieir time upon me or upon 
you, when tiie mighty boar of the 
forest that has broke through all 
their toils is before them. But what 
will all their efforts avail ? No sooner 
has he wounded one, than he strikes 
down another dead at his feet. For 
my own part, when I saw his attack 
on the King, I own my blood ran 
cold. 1 thought that he had ventured 
too far, and that there was an cmd of 
his triumphs. Not that he had not as- 
serteej many bold truths : Yes, sir, 
there are in that composition many 
bold truths, by which a wise prince 
might profit. It was nhe rancour 
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and venom with which 1 was struck. 
But while I expected from this da- 
ring flight his final ruin and fall, be- 
Ituld him rising still, higher, and 
coniingsousedowii upon binh 1 louses 
of Parliament! Yes, he made you 
his quarry, and you still ble4id from 
the eiVects of his talons. You crouch- 
ed, and still crouch, beneath his rage. 
Nor has he dreaded the terrors of 
your brow, sir,* for he has attacked 
even you, and, 1 believe, you liave 
had no reason to triumph in the en- 
counter. Not content with carrying 
away our ro^^^al eagle in his pounces, 
and dashing him against a rock, he 
has laid you prostrate, and King, 
Lords, and (yonimons, tlius become 
llie s])ort of liis fury. Were he a 
member of tliis House, wljiit might 
not be expected from Ids knowledge, 
his lirinness, and liis integrity ? He 
would be, easily krniwri by his con- 
tempt of all <laiiger, by his penetra- 
tion, and by his vigour. Nothing would 
escape his vigilance and activity. 
Bad Miiiistera conld conceal nothing 
from his sagacity, nor <‘ould pnuiiiscs 
or threats induce him to conceal any 
thing from the public.’’ 

If the supposition be true that 
Dyer was tlm chief auibor of the let- 
t 4 ‘rs, tlie panegyric might be deliver- 
ed, and be free from all di^ingenu- 
ousness. A.t all events, if its object 
were to tlirow a siiiehl over BiirKe, 
it bad the eiVect. 11<‘ seems to have 
completely R\ve])t away all suspicion 
at the inoiiieiit, wliibvlie attracted to 
hiinself the. ]>raise of pai ty lierui&ni, 
and personal ability. 

'Hie object of Junius vvms to crush 
the Grafton Rlinistry. This lie ef- 
fected with unpafalleled power. But 
in his ]>rogress he was compelled, 
from lime to time, to turn aside, and 
chastise individuals who rashly’ at- 
tempted to try Ids strength. Sir Wil- 
liam Draj>er had made the first ex- 
periment, and waft made the first 
victim. Horne’s odiciousiiess uatu- 
rally’ €!xcited disgust for his politics, 
and his letters to Wilkes had as natu- 
rally exedted scorn for his person. 
IbVoui both c'.ircumstances, be was so 
far beneath ilm iiotict* of tlie lordly^ 
Junius, that, f(»r nearly tw<) years, he 
was left to the nionificatlon t»f tind- 
ing his claims to public ridicule to- 
tally disregarded. Junius liad pur- 

* Norton, the Speaker, wa: 
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suits of a rank which did not sulTer 
him to stoop to the little virtues or 
vices of a demagogue, whose ele- 
ment was ill coffeehouse politics and 
tlie ])Hrangiie.s of the Common Coun- 
cil. His quarry was Kings and Par- 
liaments; he could not condescend 
to the chastisement of the half-un- 
gowned disturlier of I5reiilford. But 
Horne’s quarrel with Wilkes at length 
brought their names togetlnu* in one 
of the letters alluding to the conduct 
of Ministers ; and he was smitten to 
the dust with one of tiiose side- 
blows, those careless sweeps of the 
scimitar, which Junius handled with 
such fatal ease. “ 'fhe unfortunato 
success of the Rev. iMr Horne’s en- 
deavours,” said tlie letter, ” in sup- 
port of the Ministcuial nomination of 
SlieriAs, will, I fear, ob^tl act his pre- 
ferment. PiM'init me to rectunmend 
him to y'oiir (hace’s [iroteciion. You 
will find him copiuusly’^ gifted with 
tliose qualities of the heart, which 
usually direct you in the choice of 
v’our friendships, lie, too, was Mr 
Wilki's’s friend, and as incapable as 
you are of ibe liberal resentment of 
a genticrnau. No, my Lord, it was 
the solitary’, vindictive nuirire of a 
monk, brooding oviu* tlie infirmities 
of his friend, until lie lliiiuglit they 
ipiickened into public life, and feast- 
ing with a raiicoions rapture upon 
the sordid catalogue of his distresses. 
Now, let-liim go back again to his 
cloister. The men lion of iliis man 
lias moved me from my’ natural mo- 
deration. Let me reuiiii to V’our 
Grace ; you are the pillow on wliich 
1 am (Iclermiiied to rest all my re- 
sentments.” 

Home answered the letter within 
a fi‘W days, in a weak atbrnipt at 
iiouical deprecation. But in one por- 
tion tif his reply, where In* is acci- 
dentally’ betrayed into seriousness, 
he draws a picture of Ids oavii self- 
sought misfortunes, widcli ought to 
be a ie.^soii to all wlio deM*rt an ho- 
nourable station for tin* pursuit of 
rabble popularity’. “ All parlies,” 
says lie,* ‘‘liave their reasons for 
uniling«in tlicir n ishes against me. 
'Hie popular prejudice is as strmigly 
ill your favour, a^ it is violent against 
the jiaisoii. Singular as my' pri*sent 
situation is, it is neither paiidnh nor 
was it unforeseen. He i> not fit tor 

miiAikahlc for luMvy Iin-w:*. 
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public business, who does not, nt 
even his entrance, prepare his mind 
for such an event. Healthy fortune^ 
tranquillity^ and private connexions^ 
I have sacrificed upon the altar of 
the public. And the only return 1 
receive, because I will not concur to 
dupe and mislead a senseless multi- 
tude, is barely that they have not yet 
torn me in pieces,^'^ This was per- 
fectly true. He had gained the most 
entire public scorn. But it ought to 
bo asked. What public necessity 
called on this man to take upon him- 
self “ public business?” What, but 
his own miserable vanity, his ridi- 
culous eagerness for being talked 
of, and his culpable disregard of 
the sacred duties to which" he had 
professionally gii’en his pledge ? His 
sufferings were the natural result of 
his absurdity. The waste of his in- 
come was the work of the same folly 
which exhausted his character ; and 
if his subsequent career was render- 
ed still darker by repeated punish- 
ment, he mighlf thank for it only the 
more violent ebullitions of the same 
restless, irrational, and low-minded 
love of notoriety. 

The correspondence with Junius 
was instantly interrupted. That wri- 
ter saw at once the error of stopping 
on his way to trample on men like 
Horne, while the (iraftons, Norths, 
and Bedfords, were still to be immo- 
lated. He despatched a private note 
to his printer, enclosing a sliort l<it- 
ter to ITornei commencing witii— “ I 
cannot descend to an altercation with 
you in the newspapers.” The letter 
was published, and Horne imme- 
diately issued a reply, of feeble com- 
position, and intolerable lengtli. But 
Junius was determined to shake him 
off, and pursue liis proper prey. His 
letter of August 16, 177J, makes au 
eager effort to disgust him. “ I ought 
to make^ an apology to the Duke" of 
Grafton^ for suffering any part of my 
attention to be diverted from his 
Grace to Mr Horne. 1 am not justi- 
fied by the similarity of their dispo- 
sitions. Private vices, ho\vever de- 
testable, have not dignity suf^^cientto 
attract the censure of the press, un- 
less they are united with the power 
of doing some signal mischief to the 
corna^iuilty. Mr TIorne’s situation 
does upt correspond with his inten- 
tfdns/" 

But, to turn for a moment from this 
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disturber and his castigations, to a 
subject which has so lately excited 
the Rmpire, and which must exer- 
cise so Jonp^ and so anxious an influ- 
ence over Its fortunes ; what was the 
opinion of the great political mpter 
on Reform, the fearless, unprejudi- 
ced, and unhesitating Junius — the 
man who boasted of going to the ut- 
most verge of right for the assertion 
of the utmost liberty compatible with 
the existence of the constitution? In 
his letter to Wilkes on Parliamentary 
Reform, 7th September, 1771, he 
thus states his sentiments : 

“ Lord Chatham*8 project, for in- 
stance, of increasing the number of 
knights of shires, appears to me ad- 
mirable. As to cutting atony the liot-- 
ten JHurglisf (Wilkes’s proposition,) 
“ I am as much offended as any man, 
at seeing so many of them under the 
direct inllucncc of the Crown, oral 
the disposal of private persons. Yet, 
I own, 1 have both doubts and ap- 
prehensions in regard to the remedy 
you propose. 1 shall be charged, per- 
haps, with an unusual want of poli- 
tical intrepidity, when 1 honestly 
confess to you, that I am stcartled at 
the idea of so extensive an amputa- 
tion. In the first place, I quebtion 
the power do jure of the Legislature 
to disfranchise a number of boroughs 
upon the general ground of impro- 
ving the Constitution. Tln^re vaunot 
he a doctrine more fatal to the liberty 
and proj)erty we are e.onU^uding tor, 
than that«whicli coiifbiinds tlie idea 
of a supreme and au arbitrary Legis- 
lature. I need not point out to you 
the fatal purposes to widch it lias 
been, and may be applied. If weave 
sincere in the polKical creed which 
we profess, there are many things 
which we ought to affirm cannot be 
done by King, Lords, and Commons. 
Among those I reckon the disfran^- 
cliUtng of boroughs, with a genmal 
view to Improvetnent. I consider it 
as an equivalent to robbing the par- 
ties conc(3rned of iheAr freehold, of 
their birthright, I say that, though 
this birthright nnay be forfeited, or 
the exercise of it suspended in par- 
ticular cases, it cannot he taken away 
hy a general law for any real or pre^ 
tended put pose of improving the Con- 
stitution, 

Supposing the* attempt made, f am 
persuaded you cannot mean that 
either King or Lords, should take an 
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active part in it; a bill which touches 
only the representation of the peo- 
ple must originate in tlie House of 
Commons. In the formation and 
mode of passing it, the exclusive 
right of the Commons must be assert- 
ed as scrupulously, as in the case of 
a mon€».y bill. Now, sir, 1 should be 
glad to know, by what kind of rea- 
koning it can be proved, that there is 
a power vested in the representative 
to destroy hia immediate constituent. 
Whenct'. could he possibly derive it V 
A courtier, I know, will be ready to 
maintain the anirmative. The doc- 
trine suits him exactly, because it 
gives an unlimited operation to the 
influence of tlie Crown. But we, Mr 
Wilkes, ought to hold a different lan- 
guage. It is no answer to me to say, 
that the bill, when it passes the House 
. of Commons, is the act of the majo- 
rity, and not the representatives of 
the particular boroughs concerned. 
If the majority can disfranchise ten 
boroughs, why not twenty? why not 
the w'liole kingdom ? Wliy should 
they not make their own seats in 
Parliament for life ? When the Sep- 
tennial Act passe<l, the Legislature did 
what apparently and palpably they 
had no power to do ; but tli(*y did 
more than people in g(‘neral were 
aware of. They, in effect, disfran- 
chised the wliole kingdom for four 
years. 

“ For argument’s sake,! shall now 
suppose that the expediency of the 
measure, and the power of Ihulia- 
rnent, are uiupiestioiiable. Still, you 
will liiiil an insurmountable dijiicul- 
ty in the execution. When all your 
instruments of aniputation are pre- 
pared, wdicn the uuliappy patient lies 
bound at your feet, without the pos- 
sibility of resistance, by wbat infal- 
lible rule will you direct the opera- 
tion ? When you propose to cut 
away the rotten parts, can you tell 
us what parts are ^ci tVclly sound V 
Are there any certain limits in fact 
or theory to inform you at W'hat 
point you must stop, at wliat point 
the mortification ends ? To a man 
80 capable of observation and reflec- 
tion as you are, it is unnecessary to 
say all that might be said upon the 
subject.’* 

Of course, tins rational view of 
tlie case was not the view taken by 
Horne, or the friends of^ Horne. Ju- 
nius was denounced in the taverns 


as ** a friend of corruption,’* a profli- 
gate purchased by an equally profli- 
gate Treasury,” a " Ministerial pan- 
der.” The difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between the good and the bad, 
the actual dishonesty of punishing 
the honest elector for the crime of 
the corrupt one, the palpable illega- 
lity of stripping of their franchise a 
multitude of individuals, some of 
whom had obtained it by inherit- 
ance, some hy personal service, some 
by the payment of their money, some 
by great public merits, and all in 
open and perfect conformity to the 
laws of the land, were no difficulties 
to the sweeping legislation of llie 
tavern ; and Junius was denounced 
by Horne, in his public harangues, as 
a ‘‘defender of rotten boroughs.” 

In this struggle Horne was, by a 
curious contracliction, utterly defeat- 
ed, and yet tolerably successful. In 
point of literature, his overthrow 
was complete. His letters are con- 
temptible, contracted with the 
strength, clearness, and pungency of 
Junius. Adopting the style of the 
great writer with a menial eagerness 
of imitation, he has no j)ower of 
adopting his spiritr His reasoning is 
vague, his sarcasm pointless, and liis 
illustration unnatural, laboured, and 
obscure. Junius launches an arrow 
at him, strikes liini in a mortal spot, 
and calmly passes on. Home leturns 
tlie assault with a club, fatigues him- 
self by bis awkward hostility, falls 
short of Ins dexterous and disdainful 
antagonist, and in revi^nge beats the 
air. lint the mere contest gavehim ad- 
ditional publicity, and to lie lalk^ of 
wasltis triuniphjall the triumph which 
lie could ever expect in such a contest, 
and perhaps all the triumph that his 
worlliless ambition ever desired. If 
Hcoffed at and scorned, still he was 
the subject of tlie public .lips; if 
trampled into the deepest mire of 
public shame, still he was brought 
before tlie public eye; if scourged 
by Wilkes’s bitter vindictiveness for 
bis iiotorl^nis change from abject ser- 
vility to insolent revolt, or branded 
on the forehead by the fiery stamp 
of Junius, as bartering first his feel- 
ings for a vulgar popularity, and then 
his popularity for the indulgence of 
a vulgar revenge, still the simple hict 
of his venturing to cope wiiii such 
<'ompetitors, gavo him a reputation 
-for courage, Vvhich nith tlie rnl>i/le 
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ie a substitute for every virtue under 
heaven. 

The course of time does some- 
thing for every man. The old lead- 
ers of the populace were rapidly dis- 
appearing frtun the scene. Some 
liad grown weary of the dungeon ; 
some were broken down by years; 
Wilkes had already withdrawn into 
the shelter of his gown, and was fast 
becoming an alderman^ and nothing 
more. The faciiou recpiired a man 
who would face dungeon and pillory 
for the popular shout ; and Liorue 
had already shewn that he possessed 
the requisite endurance. But he was 
still a clergyman, his robes were a 
hinderance to the alacrity with which 
he was to climb the heights of rabble 
honour, and he now adopted the ex- 
traordinary determination of aban- 
doning his sacred profession, and 
lEpllowing his fortunes in the popu- 
lar high-road, lu 1770, he sold the 
living of New Brentford, and nomi- 
nally commenced his preparation for 
the Bar. Partisanship did its share 
with its usual zeal. Four individuals 
gave him a joint bond for L.400 
a- year, until he should be called; of 
which bond, if we are to believe 
himself, payment was never demand- 
ed. Yet, as nearly Jiis whole subse- 
quent income was notoriously sup- 
jdied by subscriptions, it is cliilicult 
to conceive that he should have been 
more reluctant to use the purse of 
other men in the former instance 
than in the latter. 

But it is probable that in bis de- 
claration of being called to the Bar 
he was never serious, lie was now 
thirty-seven, an age too late for any 
change of profession; his habits were 
rambling, giddy, and vain. In bis 
study, be loved to ruis from subject 
to subject; and in ])ublic, to tixhibit 
his versatility in idle speeches at 
every idle convocation of tlie multi- 
tude. He was miserable if be was 
not plunging into some popular 
quarrel, striiggHng llirougli some 
personal difficulty, <ir ^involving 
every man round him iti party war- 
fare. Such habits would ne*ver liav'e 
made a man ‘learned in the law.” 
Eternally corresponding, or scrib- 
bling letters in the iM^wspapers toall 
possible public tn«*n upon all possible 
topics, he could never have found 
time for the study of the Law. The 
very nature of his faculties, volatile 


rather than vivid, and more captious 
than acute, and sharper than strong, 
disqualified him for the steady labour 
and manly severity of the legal iniud. 
As a public speaker, bis experiment 
in the House of Commons extiu* 
giiished him at once and for ever. 

But he soon found an occupation. 
In 1775, the Americau colonies broke 
out into open revolt. The question 
is now past into history ; and the his- 
tory itself almost disappears amid 
the glare of the fearful and magnifi- 
cent catastrophes which have since 
filled the European eye. With the 
fires of the great revolutionary vol- 
cano which consumed so vaht a por- 
tion of the strength of ICurope, 
scarcely sunk down, and still threat- 
ening at every hour to break out 
with more vindictive conflagration, 
we have no eyes to turn to the twink- 
ling of the revolutionary torch in the 
hands of a Transatlantic mob. But 
the American revolt was a guilty and 
treacherous rebellion against a ge- 
nerous and graidous master. It suc- 
ceeded. But the question of its good 
fortune is still to be decided. The 
fifty years wliich have since elapsed 
are nothing in the life of a nation. 
'J'iiey have been prosperous even 
under the waverirjgre]mblicanism of 
America, but llK*y might have been 
immeasurably more prosperous iin* 
der the steady, calm, and lenient su- 
premacy of England. Vet even of 
that prosperity the closing hour may 
not be far. I'he only elements of 
strength in the. government have 
been bonanved from th<^ English mo- 
narcliy. With tlie recession from 
England, DemocrgjiT has advanced 
upon her. Tlio present contests of 
the Northern and Southern States 
may be partially reconciled, though 
the final disnieinbertnentuf the Union 
is iiie\ iiahle. But a deadlier enemy 
than the worst^disiiiembermeut is 
fearlessly at work. Dtunocracy is 
waiting only the moment to grasp 
the constitution, and strangle it at a 
touch. The power of thc» populace is 
hourly growing arrogant.* The 
ambition of its leaders is more openly 
aiming at the overthrow of the esta- 
bli>.)ked order — the tide of brute force 
and untaught pnssioii is hourly press- 
ing heavier upon the few and feeble 
barriers of the State; and the first 
imiioTiai impulse will bury the go- 
vernnieiit in the same depth which 
d 
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has already surallowed up tlie reli- 
gious the tnoraISs and the good faith 
of America. 

The til's t actual collision in arms 
at Lexington, put all the pseudo-pa- 
triotism of the metropolis on the 
alert. Horne vras, of course, busy at 
the earliest riiomeut. The “ Society 
for Constitutional Information/* a 
club of nameless disturbers, which 
had been formed out of the wreck 
of the “ Hill of Rights” Club, held a 
meeting on the occasion, at which 
he moved, “ that a subscription 
should be raised for tlie relief of the 
widows, orphans, and aged parents 
of their American fellow-sulijects, 
murdered [! \ by the Khufs troops at 
Lexington and Concord, on the 1 9th 
day of April, 177.5.” A vote of a 
liundred pounds from the Society 
was passed, and the money ordered 
to be transmitted to Franklin. But 
the peril of being publicly connect- 
ed with such a vote, was so perfectly 
comprehended, that the chairman of 
the meeting declined aflixinghis sig- 
nature to it for the ne wspapers. The 
hesitation seeming to be general. 
Home took the burden upon himself, 
signed Ids name, and prepared for 
the dungeon which he thus invited, 
and which be amply deserved. 

Vet bis punishment was singularly 
delayed. His act was a palpable 
challenge to Governmoiit. IS o autho- 
rity could longer claim the national 
respect, if it received such insults in 
silence. But the Minister was pro- 
bably engrossed witli weightier coii- 
shlerations than the petiilauce of a 
newspaper advenisemeiit. America 
was hourly teeming with rebellion. 
The eiforts of a powerful Opi)osiuou 
were throwing fetters rouml every 
step of Government ; and with Ame- 
rica in open liostility in his front, 
Europe was exhibiting strong signs 
of adis])osiuon to lake advantage of 
the evil tinn?. But the punisliuient 
even of so petty a ^listiirber was 
due to justice; and in July, 1771, he 
was brought to trial at Guildhall, be- 
fore Lord Mansfield. Thurlow, then 
Attorney- General, led the prosecu- 
tion, and forcibly argued on the 
gratuitous insult to Government, 
which was the direct object of the 
libel. “ The intention of tliis paper,’* 
said he truly, “ U nothing more than 
to defy U»e Jaws and justice of the 
country, proclaiming thus, * Either 


punish this libel> or confess that 
there are no laws in the country by 
w'hich a libel can be punished.* 
Others have entertained sudicient 
malice against this country. Others 
have been anxious enough to excite 
sediiion, but this is written chiefly 
for the purpose of telling mankind, 
thus 1 dare do, I dare insult the Jaws, 
without having any earthly thing to 
state to the public, except an insult 
on tiie laws.” 

Is it,” said he, to be laid down 
for law, or a thing to be tolerated in 
a civilized country, that crimes of 
the most heinous sort slmll be iin-* 
puled to men by a public reviler in 
a newspaper, who yet dares not 
stand fortii as an accuser ? Is it to 
be tolerated in a country where an 
orderly government prevails, and 
wliile the form of Government sub- 
sists, that men shall write against tlie 
transactions of that Government, as 
if stained with all t^te crimes under 
heaven, and calculated for no earthly 
purpose but that of committing 
those crimes ? To suppress liberty, 
the only object for which Goveni- 
ineiit is, or ought to be erected ; and 
to suppress that Jilierty by the means 
of murder, is imputed to the trans- 
actions of the freest country under 
heaven. And it is called liberty to 
do that! Men must be shortsighted 
indeed, the man must be drivelling 
like ail idiot, who does not see that 
the maintaining of regular govern- 
itient, is the true, the only means of 
inaintiiining liberty.” 

These observaiioris were peculi- 
arly pointed at the indolent and de- 
f\ iiig language of the resolutiou 
publisUc‘d by the Club, which had 
declared that the L.lOO was devoted 
to the relief ot the widows, &c. “of 
our beloved Ameiican fellow'-sub- 
jects, who, faithful to the cltaracler 
of KiJglishmeu, prefer tiny dtofh to 
sfavtry, were, for this reason onty^ 
tuhunianly naudereU by the King’s 
troo])s, at or near Lexington,” ike. 

Horne’s* perpetual vanity urged 
liiiii intu defending him.>elf on this 
occasion; and looking on the whole 
transnetion notv with the most im- 
partial eye, the true vvoiuler is, how 
a man of any practice in adclressiiig 
llie people, could have prodciced a 
performance so impotent as his 
speech. It was totally a dry piece 
of special pleading. Instead of ex- 
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blbiting the common dexterity of ex- for a call. HLs application there 
citing the feelings of the jury in his failed. The nominal ground tvas his 
favour, by appeals to the popular having been a clmrcli man. The true 
topics of the time, to the enthusiasm ground was his political character, 
that might be generated by a view The secretary of “ the Constitutional 
of the presumed wrongs of America; Society,” the rabble orator, and the 
to the miseries of civil bloodshed convicted libeller, with the rankness 
once begun; to the hazard of the of the jail still on him, was not likely 
precedent, if brought home to our- to have made an acceptable addition 
selves ; or putting the jury In the to the English Bar. The rejection 
position of the people of Massachu- sat lightly on him ; his appeal might 
sets, attempting to invoke their sym- have lain to the judges, and from 
patbies for himself, by asking them them to the Legislature. But he 
what would be their own conduct took no further trouble on the sub- 
if they found themselves forced to ject. He complained, of course, of 
•defend their rights against a soldiery, tyranny, injustice, the prejudices of 
Horne, without adopting any other the Inner Temple, and the secret 
of the expedients that would have hostility of all mankind. But he 
naturally suggested themselves to an did iiotliing. The probableconclu- 
orator on the popular side, labouring sion is, that he was perfectly satis- 
to'^make the worse appear the better Tied with the result ; and that, cn- 
reason, employed his whole speech joying the new topic of bis injuries 
in meagre and lingering attempts to from tiie Bar, he felt himself fortu- 
be sarcastic at tlie expense of the nate in escaping the trouble of the 

a j, to pro vn that the King's troops profession. He was now urged no 
een brought into cjiiestion before mure; turned to his old habits of 
for distui bailees in London j and final- teaching Ministers how to govern, 
ly to say, that as Wilkes had escaped and iMiglarid how to b(? opulent wlth- 
the punishment of publishing libels, out labour, and free without siibor- 
th ere was no reason in making him diuatioii; and wrote pamphlets on 
suffer for writing them. The neces- the v.'ar. America had lately added 
sary result of this fecdiJe defence was to the original crime of her rebellion, 
a verdict of guilty. He was, shortly an alliance with Fran<*e. The pas- 
after, brought up to receive sentence, sioii of the young republic for liberty 
and w'as condemned to pay a fine of offered no inipedinient to her Hat- 
L.'iOO, be imprisoned for a twelve- tering the p:issi<iij of thc^ old de^i- 
inouth, and find securities for his potisiii for power, rmiice, in the 
good behaviour for three years, him- impulse of her evil ib*sLiijy, instantly 
self in L.400, and two sureties in embraced tlie allianci*, broke tlie 
L.200 each. peace, and was from lliat moment un- 

Horne was now in his forty- third done. Yet slie had not the excuse 
year, and the retrospect of liis life of blindness for her choice of ruin, 
might have been a grave warning The natural result* of American alli- 
for the future years of a man capable ance on the European monarchies, 
of moral wisdom. He had lost a was clearly announced by the states- 
profession; he had thrown himself men of the Continent, 
out of all society, but that of a small On Franklin’s applying to Frede- 
circle df violent men, who lived on rick of Prussia for his assistance, the 
topics of public discontent ; ho had veteran monarch instantly shrank — 
been involved in trials, he was Je shih royalifiie par metier ^ was his 

now under sentence of the law, and sagacious answer. But to the vanity 
he was on the brink of poverty. At of France there was irresistible 
tliis period, he had the world to be- temptation in the clinnce of lieallng 
gin anew. ..But this seems to have the wounds of the British sword, by 
given him no pain. His vocation was joining her new enemy. The bitter 
idleness. He loved to talk of the defeats of the war of 1763 still 
effects which he' might produce, rankled at her heart. The good 
when once within tlie limits of West- faith of treaties was no barrier to the 
minster Hall, but he suffered them combined fickleness, pride, and raii- 
to glide by; and it was pot till jie cour of her MiiiisUy. She sent her 
was urged by others, that be gppliod army across the Atlantic, and they 
to the Benchers of the Inpcr Teijiple brought back with them the torch 
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that was speedily to wrap the whole 
fabric of the monarchy in conflagra- 
tion. 

Horne, of course, plunged into the 
controversy, and took the part, of 
course, of the enemy. In con- 
junctjon with Price, a mali tenant y who 
has pltssed down to posterity solely 
by Burke's castigation of his folly, in 
the immortal “ Reflections on the 
French Revolution,” he immedi<n.tcdy 
set forth a pamphlet, entitled, “ Facts 
addressed to the I^aiidholders, Mer- 
chants, &c.. of Cireat Britain and Ire- 
laml.'’ It thus began, with a menace 
well worthy of the writer ; — “ Fel- 
low-country men ! It was only by the 
death of one Kirnj% ftwd the expuUion 
of another y by a long train of cruel 
civil wars, and a deluge of the best 
blood in the country, that our ances- 
tors could at length obtain from pre- 
rogative, that the .Iiidges, who only 
dcidare the law, should no longer be 
under the influence and corrupt 
power of the Crown; and though 
costly, they thought the purchase 
wisely made. What is now our 
struggle ? That those who make the 
laws shall no loiig(‘r be prostituted 
to infamous and sordid gains ; that 
llie I-<»gislatur4‘ itsidf may b(* rescued 
from leiiij>tatioris whicJi flesli and 
blood cannot withstand. Tlie inte- 
grity of Parliament, it has !)een ob- 
served, is the k(*ystone lliat kec'ps 
the whole together. If this be 
shaken, our constitution totters ; if 
it bo <iuite removed, our constitution 
falls into ruin. 

“ Is it then only shaht n ? Is it not 
(piite removed? Have not lhre‘e or 
four hundred mercenaries, in tlie 
two houses, already effected against 
the property and liberties of this 
country, what ten times as many 
tlmusands, out of tbein, would have 
attempted in vain 

In this rambling rhetoric, the 
pamphlet proceeded to arraign the 
acts of Government, as proceeding 
from a determination to crush the 
liberties of England ! and the acts of 
the Lc^gislaturc as influenced by a 
corrupt compliance with the dictates 
of Ministers. Let it be remeniher- 
cd, that this declared ruin of the 
Constitution is dated fifty years ago ; 
that, according to the writer, liberty 
then died ; that England was then im- 
tlonc ; bankrupt, beggared, prostrated 
before all her enemies ; and if 8ur« 


viving a few years, destined ouly to 
exhibit the more startling example 
of litter despotism. And it was by 
this childish exaggeration, this mi- 
serable spirit of angry prediction, 
this obsolete nonsense, that the de- 
magogue attempted to establish a 
claim to tlie consideration of the 
country. The pamphlet was proba- 
bly read, for it locaded Lord North 
with maledictions ; and the ill suc- 
cess of his fecifly conducted war had 
long rendered tlie Minister unpopu- 
lar. But the Ministry w'as changed, 
the war was brought to a close, ami 
the pamphleteer was certainly not 
among tlui favourites of fortune oif 
the occasion. His name was not 
found among tlie new sharers of the 
Governimuit ; and he was left to 
mourn over the ingratitude of man- 
kind. . 

But in all his contempt of public 
men, bis habit of clinging to candi- 
dates for jiower was sufliciently 
characteristic. He had already tried 
the Rockingham Opposition. One 
of the follies or crimes of all Kiiglisli 
Oppositions is tlieir condescending 
to connect themselves with indivi- 
duals, wliom, when in power, they 
are compelled to tlirow o(k I'roiii 
the Roc kingliains lie Jiad tiirn(*d to 
the .Shelburiies ; but the author of a 
])amphlet pronouncing the exile and 
death of Kings to be a cheap pur- 
chase for what he called liberty, 
must bo ail ill-omened appendage to 
a parly which felt itself on the verge 
of power ; and by the Sludburnes Sic 
was now laid aside. Lord Shel- 
burne. himself had even prohibited 
the publication of the pamphlet. Bui 
there was a young member in the 
Housbi of Commons, on whom the 
radiance of hereditary glory geemed 
about to degeend. Every eye mai k- 
cd William Pitt as the future Prime 
Minister ; and to William Pit*t, Horne 
instantly and ostentatiously attached 
himself, clung to liiin with all the 
eagerness of "partisanship, was the 
panegyrist of his friends, the satirist 
of his enbmies, covered Lord North 
and Fo:^ with the thickt'st scorn ; got 
nothing, and was left indigiunitly tc. 
seek a patron again. TJie failures 
of the war liad overthrown l.<ord 
North in 1782. The RocKinghams 
succeeded ; but then the old ties ol 
the superior and the dependent could 
not be reunited. The death of the 
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Premier soon tiirew tlu*. Government 
into the handn of tlie Marquis of 
Lansdoume, who, with Pitt, as his 
Chancellor of the Excliequcu-, at the 
age of twenty-three, made a hold ef- 
fort to stem the strength of Opposi- 
tion. Horne clung to the Ministry, 
but still clung in vain. 

Another change was at hand. Fox, 
uniting his strength with North, to 
the astonishment, and still more to 
the disgust of the nation, exhibited 
the sctandalous specta(*le of an utter 
contempt for the inost distinct de- 
clarations of public ]>rinciple. But 
the crime was Rucc<‘ssfiil for the 
•foment. The Shelburne Cabinet 
was forced to give way, and the 
Coalition, of all infamous names of 
English political history the most 
infamous, was put in possession of 
pow'er. But the national scorn, se- 
conded by the royal abhorence, was 
fatal to this profligate Cabinet. An 
attempt to render itself despotic, 
by grasping the patronage of India, 
roused at once the alarm and re- 
sentment of all good men ; and the 
(Coalition w^as cast out in a hurst of 
scorn from every quarter of the em- 
pire. 

It must now be confessed, with 
whatever shame for human frailty, 
that the flaming patriot had already 
softened down into something not 
very remote from what he hiinself 
would in other times have called a 
Government slave. Pitt was the 
lion, a iiohle sovereign of the politi- 
cal forest, and Horne was rejoiced 
to be the jackall. He made his way 
into apolitical club, formed by Pitt, 
Lord Camden, and others, to coun- 
teract the influence of Fox among 
clubs of all kinds. This club was 
even named the Constitutional 
Club,” in vexatious contrast to the 
early oftspring of Horne's first poli- 
tical love. He even wore its blue 
and scarlet uniform, anotlier painful 
contrast to tlie blue and bun* whicli 
Fox and all ** true patriots” wore, 
in imitation of the uniform of tlie 
American U^oops, He even* wore the 
atatnpof ** King and Constitution” on 
his buttons, and\jhshrinking)y drank 
the club toasts of loyalry. The 
Westminster election of 1784, me- 
morable for as desperate a course of 
corruption as ever stained Rome 
in the, days when the Prmtorians 
sold tlie diadem, saw Homo in the 


full activity of partisanship. Fox 
and his friends had fallen, the great 
Whig was now the enemy of Admi- 
nistration, and this was enough to 
kindle the righteous zeal of Horne. 
Lord Hood and Sir Cecil "Wray, the 
tw^o Ministerial candidates, ^wero 
pronounced in his harangues to be 
the fittest men alive for the repre- 
sentation of Westmjnster. Fox was 
let down to the requisite degree of 
popular scorn. The Ex-Minister was 
finally defeated, and though he at- 
tempted to recover his position by 
the well-known “ Scrutiny,” he was 
thus only doiil)iy defeated, and^ 
driven to the refuge of a district- of 
Scotch boroughs. 

Pitt w’as still rising in rank as a 
Statesman, and the extraordinary in- 
telligence which he displayed on 
every Parliamentary su!>ject, his sin- 
gular aciitimess in finaiict*, the man- 
liness with which he breasted the 
dilliciilties of the State, and the elo- 
quent vigour with which he smote 
every attempt of ()pposilir)n to rise 
again, gave him uiie([iialled claims 
on power. He was already less the 
Minister tlian the Ministry. The 
w'hole weight of the government was 
upon his head, and its sceptre was 
evidently destined, without a com- 
petitor, to repose at last in his hands. 
Horne, (who had now^ taken tlie name 
of Tooke, from a wliimsical old man, 
who promised to leave liirn his Innr 
at liis death,) hung still closer on the 
great Minister as he rose; and Pitt was 
the theme of his pei petual panegyric. 
Still promotion, unhappily, found no 
spot for him, and he fluttered round 
the Treasury withopt being allowed 
to settle. The general election of 
1788, seemed at length to give him 
a new opnortuiiity of atvakeuing tlie 
tardy regards of the Minister. The 
great Wliig families, who had identi- 
fied their interests with the neces- 
sities of Fox, had made a general 
eflbrt for his return, and brought him 
and Lord John Townshend, as liis 
colleague, into Parliament. This of- 
fered a plausible occasion for the dis- 
play of zeal on the Government side ; 
and Horne Tooke seized upon it with 
the most eager avidity. He publish- 
ed a comparative view of the Minis- 
terial and Opposition leaders, under 
the title — Two Pair of Portraits, 
presented to all the unbiassed Elec- 
tors of Great Britain, and especially 
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to tho Electors of Westininster, 
by Jolm Horne Tooki% an Elector 
of Westminster. 17By.” With the 
motto ; — 

Disco, piier, virtutem ex hh, vorimique 
liiboroni^ 

Fortuoam ex 

The first pair were Lord Chatham 
and Lord Holland ; the second 
were Pitt and Fox. To give the full 
effect to this specimen of pro<ligious 
sycophancy, this lavish proclarnatiou 
of a political <lrudge, we must re- 
member the principles to which he 
had bound himself from the coiii- 
mencemcnt <»f his course; the osten- 
tatious scorn of authority, the wilful 
insolence, the deliberate defiance, 
the contumelious hittern<*8s that en- 
venomed every syllable from his lips 
for twenty years ; his furious advo- 
cacy of Wilkes, while that mischie- 
vous libertine cuiiiiiiiied to rail at all 
that bore the name of Government; 
and Ids own rash, wrathful, and irri- 
tating assaults on authority, f^et us 
remember that he was the man who 
thus wrote ; — ** Tt was thouii^lit a 
daring expression cif Oliver Crom- 
well, in the time of C'harles the First, 
that if he found himself placetl op- 
posite to the King in battle, he would 
discharge his piece into his bosom 
as soon as into any other man’s. 1 go 
farther. Had I lived in those days, I 
would not have waited for a chance 
to give me an opportuTiity of doing 
my duty I I would have sought him 
through the ranks, and without the 
least personal emuit.y,have discharged 
my piece into his huaom^ rather than 
into any other iiian’s ! ” 

And this decraration of readiness 
to have committed murder, aggra- 
vated by that murder’s being regi- 
cide, is not left to be thrown aside 
among the past principles of pfist 
times. It is generalized by a niaxiiii 
into an expedient for all limes. The 
King,” says he, “ whose actions jus- 
tify rebellion to bis government, de- 
serves death from the hand of every 
subject y On this maxim, the guilt of 
the Monarch is to be decided by tlie 
opinion of the subject. Thus, revolt 
on the part of the multitude is to be 
considered rebellion on the part of 
the King; for so long as the multitude 
form the tribunal, they will never 
admit that the criminality is on their 
side. And the result of \his sentence, 
which must be partial, and may be 


rash, foolish, and frantic. Is to let 
loose blood, to arm the hand of every 
man against his King as against a 
wild beast, to outlaw the Head of the 
State, and make the rabble, after ha- 
ving acted as the judge, act as the 
executioner. If any other meaning 
c-an be extracted from the*, words, 
let the writer have the benefit of it. 
But this, to lis, seems the simple and 
iuevitahle conclusion. The maxim 
stands b(‘for«; us in its naked defor- 
iiiity — “ The King whose actions jus- 
tify rebellion to his g4>v erniiiimt, de- 
serves death from the hand of every 
subject.” But ihti writer is not con- 
tent with even this, lie reduces the 
general maxim to an individual case, 
and makes that case his own. Should 
such a thing arrive, I shall he as free 
to act an sfiyJ^ And this language is 
contained in one of llnise documents 
for which he was most eager to 
claim ])ul>licity — his letter of July 
31, 177 1, to Junius. 

If these recpllectioiis are now 
brought back from the oblivion for 
which they werti made, it is not to 
heap additional scorn upon an ob- 
scure graves it is not to sully tho 
memory of a man who solicited the 
antipatliy of tlie laws, it is not even 
to indulge the honest indignation of 
society against the partisauship that 
would place every disturber in the 
ranks of {latriotisni ; but it is for tho 
legitimate and natural purpose of 
shewing with facility the fla- 

ming oppositionist may be cooled 
down into the •submissive servitor; 
how readily the idolator of the rabble 
may be brought on his knees before 
tlie sliriiie of power; iif what mate- 
rials the profession of a demagogue 
is compacted in every age. 

By the publication of the “ Pair of 
Portraits,” Horne Tooke expected to 
w'in his way to the. smiles of the 
Ministry of George the Third. The 
' allegations contained in the Pam- 
phlet were true to the letter; and 
they were not the less true, that their 
writer finally swallowed his words, 
became ‘a bitter opponent of Mi- 
nistry, •and plunging from folly to 
folly, narrowly escaped falling a 
victim to his own (Absurdities. 

But while the gates of ]>romotioii 
seemed yet not entirely shut upon 
him, while there was a hope, of in- 
ducing the young Minister to look 
upon the sycophant who wajt licking 
the dust off his shoes, while there 
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was the sfiadow of* gaining any thing 
by the abuse of* Kox aiul the flat- 
tery of Pitt, the scheme was plied 
incessantly for years, but plied in 
vain. 

At length a new election seemed 
to offer an opportunity of making his 
claims conspicuous. To the surprise 
of every one, who knew the narrow- 
ness of his public merits, his utter 
want of weight with the electors, the 
poverty of ills personal means, and 
still more the popular stigma wliich 
had been left upon him by his con- 
duct to Wilkes ; Tooko started for 
Westminster, against Fox and Lord 
Hood. This exploit was of the cha- 
'racter,and had the fate of all hisper- 
formamccs ; founded in vanity, it was 
conducted in Tolly, and closed in to- 
tal failure. Out of 13,000 electors, 
he polled but 1079. But this was not 
all. He actually had tlie absurdity 
to prefer a petition to the House of 
Commons against tlie return ; whicli 
in his conciiidir^ address he had 
thus de])icted. “ Gentlemen, 1 do 
not consider what has been passing 
before us as any real election. As 
tilings at present are rnannged, it is 
impossible that the real electors of 
Westminster should enjoy ev<*n that 
intiful sliare of rcfireseiitation vvliich 
is noiiiftially left lo them. I trust 1 
sliall be the means of doing away for 
ever the infamies of what is called a 
Westminster election. 

The sacrifn^e which I have al- 
ready made, is personally very^- 
ortant to me. But Pwil! go further, 
will present a petition against the 
return of Mr Fox and Lord Hood to 
Parliament, and I will endeavour to 
extort hy shame^ from those whom no 
engagements^ no honour^ no sense of 
public justice or of public decency can 
move ; I will endeavour, by shame, 
to extort redress, and a peaceable, 
quiet election In future, without per- 
jury or bloodshed, for the real elec- 
tors of Westminster.” 

leaving thus delivered his opinion 
of the conduct of Fox, he proceeded 
to lay his supposed wrongs before 
-Parliament in an indecorous and va- 
pouring petitionl^ This measure too 
bad its natural fat^. The committee 
on tlin.petition threw it out with the 
utmoat contumely, pronouncing it 
to' boV^^Mrifoloua and vexatious.” 
By A!8:,report rendered 

tke peBtfdndr to damages. 


DcmocriS^ ' / \ [Aiig. 

Lord Hood dlddaiOOfl to pursue so 
ignobl.e a victim. But Fox, the man 
of the people, thought otherwise. He 
was nbt above mulcting * the un- 
lucky aspirant for popular glories -of 
all that nexould get. He took an 
action against him, and gained £i9S 
damages. 

After this lesson of the inconve- 
niences of rabble ambition, Horne 
Tooke retired from London for life. 
He gave up a house which Im had in 
Richmond Buildings, Soho, for the 
purpose of concentrating his pursuits 
or his partisans, and fixed himself 
finally at Wimbledon. By what pe- 
cuniary resources this change was 
accompl ished, it is not now easy to dis- 
cover. He had long since exhaustckl 
his apparent means; his trade of 
public life had been signally unpros- 
porous ; fine and imprisonment, law 
and damages, were the only fruits 
which he iiad gleaned from the fitdd 
of politics : disowned by party, dis- 
countenanced by Miiiistors, trampled 
down in tlie triumph of the Whig 
elections, des[)iseil and repelled by 
the Tories, and rejected evf 3 ii hy 
the rabble, no man could have had* 
stronger reasons for hiding his di- 
minished head, shrinking from the 
socii'ty in which he could find no 
place, and giving up the rest of his 
days to the obscurity, which, in such 
men, is iJie only retreat from public, 
ridicule. 

But. Horne Tooke was not to be 
taught his own inefliciency by defeat, 
nor to discover bis rasliness, impru- 
dence, and ignorance, by the fact that 
corry thing which he touc.lied he 
marred, fie was t^jLill to lie under 
tlie extravagant delusion that he was 
a politician, that there was room for 
him in political life, that he might 
yet make himself conspicuous by the 
labours of paviisanshl]), and that, 
verging on sixty, ho possessed vigour 
of either mind or body to influence 
the will of the nation. A man will- 
ing to be thus under perpetual self- 
deception, will never want for o[i' 
nortunities of oflicious folly. The 
French Revolution had begun. From 
its first hour it had' startled every 
honest mind in England. It is alto* 
getlior a breach of truth to allege, 
ns has been often done, that, at any 
period of itsexistencejt wonthesym* 
pailiy of the English nation- From its 
first outbreak, U^app^red, to the in’- 
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finite majority of ttie Empire, tbe wild, 
fierce, rebellidua thing that it was. 

it was cruel^sco^ng, msolent, and 
atheistic. It had sprung from athe- 
ism.^ All the leading men of even its 
most temperate hour, were atheists. 
The chief authorities in the National 
Assembly were Philoaophes^ or pro- 
fligates, either notorious for a con- 
temptuous disregard of ail ties hu- 
man and divine, railers ag&inst mo- 
narchy, or open and daring profes- 
sors of what in Paris was called phi- 
losophy, but what in England was 
rightly pronounced hatred to God 
and hostility to man. But all this 
wa% directly alien to the spirit of the 
British Empire. The heart of Eng- 
land was too honest to have wel- 
comed the sneering disciples of Vol- 
taire, the licentious disciples of Di- 
derot, the rebellious disciples of 
Mirabeau, or the tenfold more re- 
pulsive and guilty disciples of that 
Judas, Orleans ! With the whole 
boundless majority of the virtuous, 
the wise, and the manly, all of the 
higher orders not yet corrupted by 
French habits, and all of the lower 
who preserved the mind of English-i 
men, the Revolution, even in its in- 
fancy, was regarded with distrust 
an<l disdain. That there were others 
who hailed the progress of French 
fury as the progress of reason, who 
professed to see nothing but illumi- 
nation in the firebrand which France 
was already waving over the thrones 
of Europe, and nothing but a grave 
esteem lor liberty in the roar of the 
Prench mobs for daily blood and 
plunder, is matter of unfortunate 
record. Every profligate in English 
life, every broken partisan, every 
struggling scribbler against Govern- 
ment, every enemy of property and 
freedom in England, instantly allied 
liimself with the new-born rights and 
wrongs of France. With this fierce 
and atrocious faction all crimes 
changed their nature. At the touch 
of Parisian rebellion, plunder was 
justice, massacre was mercy, treason 
was patriotism, and the open denial 
of a God was reason. The infection 
was beginning to spread among the 
lower portion of our own poimla- 
lion ; and where it was tardy, a train 
of inoculators were spread through 
the land to propagate . the virus. 
The club and die conspiracy had 
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achieved the^ public ruin in France ; 
the club and the conspiracy were 
rapidly founded, to commence the 
ruin in England. Mobs were collect- 
ed, subscriptions raised, societies 
lanted in the manufacturing towns, 
arangues made inculcating the most 
furious violence^ Church, King, and 
Legislature, were involved in one 
common resolution of overthrow ; 
and if there was still a jealousy felt 
towards France, it was a jealousy of 
her outstripping English Jacobinism 
in the race of confibcation, athensra, 
and regicide. Even when the Revo-' 
liition had totally flung away the 
mask, and appeared, dagger in hand, • 
the murderer that it was, faction 
clung to the example with desperate 
fidelity, exulted in every new in- 
stance of blood, applauded, in the 
hearing of an astonished, an indig- 
nant nation, the liorrors of mingled 
robbery, assassination, and the most 
infamous impurity, nor was silenced 
until it was silenced by the dungeon, 
exile, and tlie scaffold. 

The clamour was put down for a 
while, but it was too essential to 
party to be long suppressed. The 
murder of the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. had roused the British Empire 
to so strong an abhorrence of the 
principles of Jacobinism, that the 
horde of traitors in the bosom of the 
country dared no longer avow their 
worship of Frt»nch freedom. The 
plea was now different. The out- 
rage® of France against the allies of 
England, her menaces against the 
Empire, and her eftbrts to sow revo- 
lution in the land, had compelled the 
Ministry to avert the evil by war. 
Jacobinism now assumed the garb of 
an apostle of peace. The men who 
shouted over the blaze <if regicide in 
France, who rejoiced in the sweep- 
ing executions of the guillotine, who 
proclaimed the extension of mas- 
sacre to the sovereigns and nobles 
of i ivery European kingdom, were 
instantly converted into the delicate 
and sensitive abhorrers of all public 
energy; tfie abjurers of all blood 
shed in the field ; the deprecators of 
war in every form, and for whatever 
cause. It is not to be supposed tliat 
Horne Tooke would suliVr sucli an 
opportuuitj' of buoying up his feeble 
name on the current of the rabble to 
ass by. His trade was notoriety ; 
e, of course, pushed himself into 
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the midst of the tumult, and became 
a menacing advocate of conciliation, 
and an outrageous counsellor of 
peace. Punish men t had been inca- 
pable of teaching him common sense; 
the failure of everj’' public scbeiiic of 
his career had left him still as full 
of tlie vanity of the tavern politician 
as iu his most unfledged days ; and 
though tlie retrospect of his weak 
and giddy life shewed him only for- 
tune, profession, and years thrown 
away, witiiout a single result, hope- 
less* of notice from tlie Minister, he 
was ready once more to start for 
publicity, and incur ilio dungeon for 
the miserable gratification of being 
talked of as a martyr by the popu- 
lace, and despised as an obtrusive 
and incorrigible blunderer by the 
nation. 

The London Corresponding So- 
ciety had originated, iu 1791, with 
Thomas Hardy, a shoemaker iu West- 
minster. The nominal object was 
a reform iu Pjirliatnent, on the plan 
of the Puke of Richmond. Hardy, 
whether the first conceiver of the 
association, or merely a tool in the 
hands of higher innovators, was ac- 
tive in his vocation. He- began by 
collecting a few of his neighbour 
politicians at his house, to drink 
porter and settle the State. Having 
proposed his Parliamentary opinions 
to this council of cobblers, he moved 
an adjournment to an alehouse in 
Kxeter Street, wlnue each of the 
t*Hl)inot was to bring a friend. On 
the evening appointed, the assembly 
consisted of nine ; eight of whom 
approved of Citizen Hardy’s plans, 
and subscribed a penny each for tlie 
‘‘ purification of the government,” 
and a ** grand and final reform of 
Parliament,” including annual elec- 
tions and universal suffrage. 

Contemptible as was this origin, 
and ludicrous as the attempt of a 
convocation of menials and iiiecha-* 
nics to elect their ignorance and ab- 
surdity into guides of tlie State, the 
numbers grew. The populace are 
prodigiously fond of discovering 
themselves to be of importance. 
That every roan, by the subsscription 
of a penny, should feel himself a 
part of the governing body of the 
State, was an irresistible stimuiiis to 
parting with his penny. The porter 
and the politics were pleasing acces- 
sions, and the club soon amounted 
to thirty thousand. It now took the 


title of the Loudon Corresponding 
Society,” and it justified at least its 
title by entering into currespoud- 
enccs of all kinds with every pro- 
fligate and hazardous association in 
the Empire, Citizen Hardy, for they 
had borrowed the name from the 
French Jacobins already, and all 
were^now plied his political 

trade vigorously. The “ C’uustitu- 
tional Society,” Horne Tooke’s club, 
was rapidly ** ojffiliate(V^ — this phrase 
too they had found in the Jacobin 
vocabulary. C’lubs equally criminal 
sprang up in all quarters. Citizen 
llardy’s club exercising a sort of 
metropolitan jurisdiction ov<*r them 
all. I'he Jacobin union at length 
amounted to a complete revolution- 
ary organization, ivith a central hoard 
ill London, a division into provinces 
and districts, and a list of members 
iu correspondence or direct connex- 
ion, amounting to kalj' a mdlion of 
hot-headed, ignoiani, and miscliie- 
vous fools. it was liigh lime for 
Coveriiiiieiit to intervene. 

The only’^ remedy for Jacobinism 
is the scaflbld ; it is one of the dis- 
eases that defies alteratives. The. 
Jacobin, if lie abstains from murder 
and robbery, abstains only through 
fear of being hanged. Take tlie fi*ar 
away by any weak attempt at lenity, 
conciliation, or conipronilse, and the 
Jacobin nourishes Ids axe, and pro- 
ceeds to the grand patriotic duty of 
massacre. Impunity had eiicourugeci 
the legislature of cobbh'rs. Couspi- 
ra<*y spread. Plans were concerted 
for seizing the Bank, tlie Tower, arul 
St James’s. Atteiiijits wer<^ iijad <3 to 
corrupt the soldiery. Regular dis- 
plays of the rabble army were made 
in the fields round London, under 
the thin pretence of petitioning Par- 
liament. At length the Ministry 
began to feel the necessity for exer- 
tion. Pitt, who probably had been 
hitherto retarded by the timidity of 
some of the Cabinet, or the scruples 
of the old personages round the 
Court, now followed the impulses of 
his own vigorous and manly mind. 
He suddenly summoned Parliament ; 
laid before it his information of tlie 
public dangers, stated liis measures 
of defence, suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and, appealing to the 
loyalty of the nation against a nest 
of traitors, commenced a course of 
remarkable sagacity, boldness, and 
promptitude. 
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Horne Tooke’s conduct on this 
occasion might have been predicted. 
It was certain that he couJd not 
suffer such an opportunity of being 
talked of to escape him. Let the 
consequence be what it mighL be 
must have the gratification of being 
involved in the tunmlr. It is not 
clear, to tltis inoineiit, iiow far his 
vanity led him. Hut it is unques- 
tionable that liis language^ his odi- 
cious zeal, and his bustling in all 
iriattcrs which oftered the shadow cif 
suspicion, were to be accounted for 
on no other principle, than that he 
either was a conspirator, or wished 
to be thought one. Probably the 
latter was liie truth. Hut (hiizen 
Hardy had notoriously come to ad- 
vise with him on the drauingup of the 
“ llesoliiiions’* tor liis (^orrtispond- 
iijg Society, and his name was al- 
ready in the lips of every inuti who 
ranked himselt among tlu^ friends of 
overthrow. 

It is t<dd, that Ids language on 
these occasions was adopted ti>r the 
purpose of duping (hjvernment; that 
knowing liis table to be infested vvitb 
spies, be bad <le8igiiediy used ex- 
pressions tantamount to the acknow- 
ledgment of a confedtuHcy. Tims It 
}iH(l become his liabit to speak fa- 
miliarly of his acquaintance with the 
most secret proceedings of Jacobiii- 
i.siii in this countiy, to ajiplaud its 
spirit, iiiagnily its for<*»?, and predict 
its tiiuinpli. VMiy any inau in Jus 
senses, should have iimocimtly thus 
volunteered a <*ollision with (iovern- 
ineiit, is beyond all (*ulciilalioii. Vet 
llii^ tiMiiptaiioi] of \aiiity is strong; 
and to a man who liatl li\e4l on 
vanity all the days of his life, it may 
have been irrt»sisrihle. It is saiil that 
at Ills table al VVimblediju, he was 
aecustounul to cliseuss, day by day’, 
the objects of the conspiracy with 
the most ob\ious appeal aiice of bi*- 
' iiig master of ail its secrets; that be 
used to aniuMitice the seduction of 
the guards, the formatiim of rt'pub- 
licaii levies, lb*‘ general revolniion- 
ory arrange III eiits" lor the immediate 
couimeuceijneiit of public ruin, aud 
make tho&e aiiuounceinents with an 
air of the moat serious interest, and 
under the most solemn seal of se- 
crecy. It is even said, that on one 
occasion be declared that be could 
point out the actual head of the cun- 
spiracy ; and on being urged, stated, 
that^ like l^oinpey, lie could raise 


legions by stamping on the ground 
with his fool.” 

It is not surprising that such lan- 
guage, at such a time, however un- 
founded, should have gained its 
object, if that object were the sus- 
picion of Government. A letter 
which fell into the hands of Minis- 
ters shortly alter, is asserted to have 
hail some share in expediting their 
measures. It was trom one Joyce, 
a dissenting minister, whom the late 
Lord Stanhope, by a choice not un- 
worthy of bis uiiseiiied uiidei stand- 
ing, employed as tutor to his child- 
ren, and who (unployed his leisure 
in taking an active and brawling part * 
in tlie nonsense of the C.\institutional 
Society. The arrest ol Hardy, the citi- 
zen and cobbler, liad produce<i some 
alarm among tlie club; with which 
Joyce to<jk the? hist opportunity of 
actpiainting his conlidi'utial t'orres- 
pondent at Wimbledon in the fol- 
lowing note : — “ Dear Citizen, This 
morning, at six o’clmk, (htizen 
Hardy'^ was taken avva}", by order 
from the Secretary^ of State’s Oflice. 
J'liey seized eveiy' thing they could 
lay hands on. Qiieiy — I.s it poamhlc 
tu get rtddgbij Thursday V Yours, J. 
JovcK.” \VjH»ther this note was 
looked on as the announceinent of 
some act of violenc^e, or merely as 
an iiiilication that Horne Tooke was 
a counsellor of individuals already 
hazaidoiis to the State, or whether 
Ministers <lisiegarded it jshoiJeilu'r, 
an order for his ai rest was issued 
within a few days ; and, as lie must 
have expei*ied, he was eon\eyed to 
the Towel, on a chaige of high trea- 
son. 

Hut he no’V began to feel the first 
penalty or his allectations in a iiioile 
whieh he hat? not expected, and 
which was probabiy ili<‘ mu^t gidl- 
iiig to such feelings as his hitrei aud 
giddy spirit could comprelu iui. lu 
his loriiier iinjirisonnieiits, he hud 
been cheered by iiotuiiety ; his par- 
ti'«ans liad been hi ought round him; 
his time was spent in scribbling his- 
tories of his patriotic sulferiiigs, and 
keeping Ills nnm<* alive in the news- 
papers. He had been sulVered to live 
ill tlie rules of the King's Heiich; and 
there establishing a club, and giving 
weekly dinners, he conrri\ed to in- 
dulge handsomely in Ids eh*inent of 
rabble applause. Hut times were 
changed; the public anxiety demand- 
ed that a prison ahould be no longer 
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a conventicle for the edification of 
the new disciples of levelling. Cor- 
respondence and haranguing were 
equally cut off, and the incarcerated 
patriouvvas first indignant at his re- 
strictions, and then m despair* He 
fell sick, or declared himself so, and 
pitifully petitioned for “ leave to see 
a physician.” This was granted ; he 
petitioned for a second ; he was not 
yet content ; he petitioned for a 
third. Thus society, such as it was, 
was suffered to gather round' him ; 
and Horne Tooke, by the help of 
three physicians at once, an aid at 
which no man was more likely to 
have scoffed, if health liad been the 
sole question, was enabled to hear 
that the world liad completely drop- 

J >ed him out <if its memory. At 
ength the time of his trial approach- 
ed, and he found his name in a true 
bill brought in by the Grand Jury, 
against” Thomas Hardy, John Horne 
Tooke, John Augustus Bonney, Stew- 
art Kydd, Jereiuiah Joyce, Thomas 
Wardle, Tliomas Holcroft, John Rich- 
ter, Matthew Moore, John Thelwall, 
Richard Hodson, and John Baxter, 
for High IVcason. I'lie return “ not 
found,” was made in the single case 
of John Povett. The list is curious, 
as giving some conception of the 
class of men whose political sensi- 
bility %vas shocked by the offences of 
the British Constitution, and whose 
oHtical science deemed itself fit to 
nd the remedy for national evils of 
all kinds. Hardy’s merits as a shoe- 
maker in Westminster, were all that 
the world ever knew he possessed to 
qualify him for a regenerator of the 
State. Kydd had tdther been at the 
bar, or had intended to be called. 
Of him nothing was known, until lie 
had qualified himself for a jail. Bori- 
ney had been a solicitor iri some of 
the lower grades, and equally un- 
known. Joyce and Horne Tooke 
have been already sufficiently men- 
tioned. Holcroft liad been a horse- 
jockey, a strolling comedian, a ped- 
lar, a writer of translations from the 
French, and a multitude of other ob- 
scure things ; of course he^was only 
the fitter for a master of legislation. 
The rest were still more unmarked* 
And yet it was among this miserable 
junto that the affairs of a “ falling 
empire” were to take refuge, that 
the acts of Government were to be 
canvassed with the air of Privy 
Councillors^ and Kings apd Parlia- 
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meiits were to be taken to task for 
their misdemeanours to the Majesty 
of the People ! 

Hardy’s trial began on the 28th of 
October, and after continuing for 
eight days, ended in a verdict of 

Not Guilty,” due equally to the 
eloquence of Erskinc, and the pro- 
pensities of a time of popular cla- 
mour* There may, too, have been 
some natural reluctance in the jury 
to hang the helpless blockhead which 
the Westminster cobbler exhibited 
himself in the course of his trial. 
His crime, on tlic whole, probably 
appeared to be absurdity rather than 
malice, and a passion for talking 
uonsense rather than a formal in- 
tention of treason. 

Horne Tooke’s trial took place at 
the Old Bailey. Tiie indictment was 
opened by the late Spencer Perce- 
val, and the jury were addressed by 
the late Lord Redesdale, then Soli- 
citor-General. He charged the pri- 
soner with having, with others, form- 
ed a conspiracy to depose the King; 
a deliberate plan to subvert the Con- 
stitution and the sovereign power, 
as by law established, and to execute 
that plan by his own force, and the 
force of those whom lie hoped to 
draw to his assistance. Tlie address 
further stated, as flie notorious ob- 
ject of the various clubs spread 
through tlie country, an intent to in- 
troduce annual Parliaments and nni- 
vers;il suffrage : it was declared, that 
not content with such turbulence as 
they could find among themselves, 
they had sent individuals as agents 
to carry *o:i their designs in concert 
with the repiiblicfpis of France ; that 
they had zealously, and to a large 
extent, circulated Paine’s infamous 
“ Rights of Man,” and Joel Barlow’s 
pamphlet, the “ Address to the Pri- 
\ik*ged (Jrders and, iinally, that 
they had sent delegates to the Con- 
vention held ill Edinburgh, with the 
avowed purpose of overthrowing the 
laws and the Government. Lord 
Redesdale was answered by Fh’skine, 
and unluckily nothing could be a 
stronger contrast than the fire and 
volubility of the popular advocate, 
to the plodding and pointless ha- 
ranj^ue of the Ch*own lawyer. The 
Solicitor -General was mercilessly 
defeated. It was probably true, as 
was said at the time, that Horne 
Tooke had involved himself In tin; 
peril through mere amateurship; 
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that his real connexion with the cob- 
bler was trifling ; that he had laugh- 
ed at the patriots, and they had dis- 
trusted him; and that wiiatever might 
have been the ridiculous vanity of 
his declarations, lie had not ventured 
upon action. The true theory of all 
his hazards seems to liavc been his 
ridiculous passion for publicity. In 
him it amounted to little short of 
mania. It will be scarcely believed, 
but it is not the less true, that he 
“ regretted his acquittal” on this 
occasion, as depriving him of that 
interest which is presumed to be felt 
for a man going to be hanged. He 
openly declared that he “ had been 
anxious from the beginning to give 
his life as a sacrifice to his opinions.” 
The truth or triumph of the opinions 
was not the point. The pleasure 
appears to have consisted in being 
imprisoned, tried, and hanged for 
them, provided that the whole pro- 
ceeding Avas duly detailed in the 
newspapers, and every man in Eng- 
land set talking of him until the She- 
riff had done his duty ! He escaped; 
but after years diminished nothing of 
this inordinate foolery. His great 
alarm was evidently lest he should 
die like other men, in liis bed. As 
time passed on, and when he Avas too 
old to take any other part in public 
things than that of a driveller over 
the ncAVs of the day, he still conti- 
nued to express his misfortune, in 
having been defrauded of the ho- 
nours of a patriot; talked loftily of 
the distinctions of dying for what he 
called the popular causey and sensi- 
tively shrunk from the calamity of 
finishing liis career by the ignomini- 
ous noiselessness of decay/ 

But other matters, of a leas heroic 
nature, began to press upon him. 
His finances had sunk seriously; he 
was on the verge of sixty, and not 
unlikely to close bis career, far from 
Sunday coteries and the care of the 
State. Yet he was still too conveni- 
ent to some individuals to be thus 
let down. A subscription Avas en- 
tered into, Avhich this high-minded 
personage exhibited not tlio slightest 
scruple^ ill accepting. He thence- 
forth lived on the bounty of bis 
friends, by whatever name, of pay- 
ment for dinners, donative or alms, 
it may be called. He was not the 
first professor of independence who 
bad taken a similar dole, buried his 
magnanimity in liis pocket, and 


thanked compassion oi' contempt for 
his daily meal. Horne Tooke, who 
had just before returned his income 
to the commissioners as not exceed- 
ing sixty pounds a-year, now^und 
himself re-instated in his house, ena- 
bled to give his Sunday dinners once 
more, and defy the chances of the 
Avorld upon an annuity of L.fiOO. 

It may excite surprise — but it will 
be only in those who have yet to 
learn the restlessness of low ambi- 
tion — to find this old and dependent 
man actually pushing liimself for- 
ward into the heart of a Westminster 
election again. In 179G,he present- 
ed himself to the electors as a third < 
candidate with Mr Fox and Sir Alan 
Gardner. Pitt had too long neglect- 
ed him to escape his bitterest resent- 
ment, and he now indulged his sense 
of injury by informing the Minister 
that he had altogether lost his good 
opinion! The "abject sycophancy 
which Pitt had formerly despised 
AA'as noAA' exchanged ‘for abuse, and 
the old burden of every rabble ora- 
tor’s tale, corruption, Avas turned re- 
morselessly upon the abjured patron. 

I have gain€»d,” said the new can- 
didate, “ a personal ad vantage by this 
contest. Ever since Mr Pitt has 
been elected Dictator of this coun- 
try, — not elected by the people, but 
by the Preetorian band, by means of 
loans, contracts, places, pensions, 
titles, ribands ; for many are desi- 
rous to have them, although the his- 
tory of this country abundantly 
proves that many have received a 
riband for services that deserved a 
hnltcP '* — (A vshout of the rabble here 
for a moment broke off the harangue) 
— “ I reckon it,” resumed the speak- 
er, a great advantage to myself, that 
the course of the poll has shewn that 
I have the honour to be the candi- 
date most hated by hiniy and perhaps 
the most fenredP This Avas a for- 
midable change from the “ virtuous 
Minister, the "hope of England, the 
chosen champion of the Constitu- 
tion,” on .Avhose robe he had hung 
with such faitliful pertinacity, but 
who bacf tossed him aside with such 
pitiless disregard. 

The election Avas prolonged for a 
fortnight. From the end of the first 
AA'eek he must have been without a 
hope of success, the numbers being, 
on the sixth day, ** for Sir Alan 
Gardner, 2116; for Mr Fox, 1978; 
and for Air Horne Tooke, 1677 the 
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distance dally increasing between was preeminent, the welMrnown 
him and the other candidates till the borough of Old Sarunit the theme of 
fifteenth day^ when the numbers every spoiiter at tlie tavern-dinners, 
were returned — “ for Mr Fox, 3160; of every haranguer at the hustings, 
for Sir^^laii Gardner, 4814 ; and for of every indignant patriot in tlie 
Horne To(»ke, 2819.” This was un- House. No man had lavished a 
questionably a proceeding of mere larger share of indignation on this 
vexation, costing the otjjer candt- recreant bOroiigii than Horne Tooke 
dates great sums, and himself up- liitnself. All his boasted ecpianirni- 
warda of one thousand pounds, — no- ty deserted him at the sound; ids 
miiially however, as the money was virtue lashed itself into a rage, at the 
supplied to him, as usual, by parti- mention of the crying sin of a repre- 
sanship. sentation of four decayed walls and 

At the close of the poll, he declared two old trees. The existence of an 
to the electors that he would meet Old Haruin was one of those vile- 
them again on the first opportunity, nesses, to Which men and nations 
“ When i meet you at the next elec- could submit only when the one had 
tioii,” fcaid he, in his farewell adver- lost their honour and uiiderstandiiigs, 
tisement, “ your taxes, burdens, and and the other had lost their liberty ; 
oppressions, will be still heavier, and a scandal to be palliated only by 
your desire, of relief more ardent; idiotism in the one, and chains in the 
for the Ministers of this country are other ; an offspring of baseness he- 
pursuing a career in which the3M‘an- got on bribery; a traffic, in which 
not 8t<ip. They must go on, or go off. the henrt’s-blood of the Constitution 
Corruption, like a dropsy, will swell is the commodity, and the traflfi< kers 
till it burst. Ami the means of force on both sides diflered no further than 
and coercion which they have lately the robber difl’ers from the receiver 
prepared for us, their treason and of the hootj*^ — the villain who dips 
sedition bills, their volunteers, their his hands in assassination, from the 
feijcihles, and their barracks, only villain who coolly calculates the value 
tend to hasten tin* crisis.” of the transaction, and lives by strip- 

It is an invariable characteristic, of plug the dead. In the midst of de- 
every Demagogue, that he is m/on ; c.larations enough to have brought 
that he has no scruple in faKifying, down the roof of St Stephen’s on his 
by his personal acts, on the first fa- head, Horne Tooke entered the 
voiiraliie <ipportuiiity, every declara- House of Commons hj' a liorongh, 
tion of his piihUc* career ; and that, and that the horouuh of a Peer, Lord 
when the convenient act of disgrace C^-mmUord, and that borough Old 
comes, he impudently laughs at the JSantm ! This was the man who had, 
scorn whicli would sink other men from year to year, heaped every ex- 
into the grave. It is iiiinecessary to pressioii of scorn on “ the nornina- 
point out the private features of tion boroughs,” and especially rmind- 
nieaimess for which the most re- ed his siiecclies wilh ridicule of the 
markable Demagogues in our expe- existing member for Old Saruni for 
rieiice have been uiiifonnly iioto- the time being, 'riifs was the man 
riotis, the debts and hians, the per- who h *d spent a life in harangiiing 
soiial expenses supjioi ted by coiitri- on “ purity of ele<-tion, the choice of 
bution, the generai elcernos^ rinry de- (he people unbiassed by the l^eeiage, 
g.adatiou. Biiton one point, they have mid a reform in Parliament.” He 
all been the loudest of the loud, — the had told the populace, hut n short 
scandals of the Borough System, the time before, in one of Ids election 
political crime of entm lugParliaitieiJt addresses, “ My character is known 
by boroughs, the haseiu's^e of being to be intractable; if j-^ou please, <ib- 
indebted to a patron, and probably stinate. Biit 1 tlo acknowledge, and 
that patron a Peer! the, guilt at- I make it iny boast, tliiit Upon all 
tacbing to evtn-y riiau who sufteretl greatpUbllc questions, neither friends 
himself to touch the nncleori thing, lior foes, nor life nor deatli, nor 
to offer the. unhallowed fire on the thunder nor lightning, ahall ever 
Constitutional Altar, to pollute the make me give way the breadth of 
parity of legislation by the corrupted one hair !” 

contact with the rottenness of Bo- It is gratifying to think that this 
roughmongerltig I But among all actdidnot pass with impunity. lude- 
oratorical horrors of tha elass^ one pandeaUy of thaastonishiiiont which 
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It excited in all who had yet to learn 
of what miserable materials men 
of the people” are always fabrica- 
ted, it was turned into an immediate 
source of discomfort and defeat to 
himself, by a declaration of his In- 
eligibility, made by Lord Temple, on 
the first night of the member for Old 
Saruiii making his appearance in the 
House. A committee was soon after 
appointed to examine the records. 
Oil their report, Lord Temple moved, 

** That the Speak do issue a war- 
rant to the Clerk of tlie Crown, to 
make, out a new writ for the borough 
of Old Sarurn, in the county of \Vilt8, 
in the room of tlie Rev. Jolui Horne 
Tooke, who is ineligible, being in 
pri(?st’K orders.” After some deliate, 
Mr Addington, who had just been 
appointed Premier, moved the pre- 
vious question; but on tlie (ith of 
jMhv, I ISO I, in'! lirouglit in a bill “ to 
remove all doubts redative to Ih*^ 
eligibility of peisons in holy orders 
to sit in tlie Coiiiiiions’ House of 
i^irliaineut,” Tliis bill, which si- 
lenced the claim^ was rapidly carried 
through both Houses, and received 
the Royal asseut a fe,\v ifays after. 

On tlie policy of this measure there 
can he no variety of opinions. If 
there he establislied teachers of reli- 
gion in the land, it is of the most 
lessen tial importance that they shall 
be kept clear of secular motives and 
ofliC(*s as much as ])Ohsil)le. But a 
cliaiH‘e of entering the House of 
("ommons would lie among the most 
forinidalde temptations to a total 
change in tlie chuical cliai aider. If 
the. (‘hiirchinnii degenerated into a 
eaiivasser, all Ids actions must liave 
a tendency to court the popular pas- 
sions. His doctrine, practice, and ha- 
bits of life, must be modelled by the 
objectof Ids ambition; lie must be the 
mail of the populace — a word expres- 
sive of every saerifice of feeling,diity, 
and principle, to the multitude— or be 
defeated in the grand purpose of his 
career. Out of the House, this pro- 
cess would degrade equally the cler- 
gy and the people — produce a per- 
petual appeal to local prejudices, 
and propagate the common spirit of 
electioneering, with all its corrup- 
tion, intrigue, and ill-will, through 
every parish of the land : within the 
House, it would swell the train of the 
Minister with a long retinue of am- 
bitious sycophancy ; for few clergy- 
men would undergo the drudgery 


and expense which attach to even 
the simplest popular election, but 
for the purpose of pushing their 
claims to preferment; and prefer- 
ment lies on the side of the Trea- 
sury Bench. The case is a distinct 
one from that of the Bishops. They 
are not elected by canvass, and their 
presence, interest, and learning in 
ecclesiastical affairs, are of the high- 
est importance to the general inte- 
rests of the Church. 

Tlie process of Horne Tooke’s ex- 
clusion from Parliament, no less than 
its result, was an additional trial of 
his powers, and an additional rebuke 
to his vanity. He had so long boast- * 
ed of the effect which “ a man who 
would speak his mind, and was able 
to speak his mind,” must produce in 
Parliament — of the fright into which 
he would throw the minions of 
corruption” — of the new vigour 
which he would infuse into the 
worthless, worn-out* and ignorant 
frames of public council, that some 
remarkable effort was expected to 
signalize his entrance into debate. 
Never were expectations more com- 
pletely disappointed. The boast was 
turned into burlesque by the first 
attempt of the orator. Nmhing was 
ever more meagre, feeble, and dreary. 
Instead of even availing himself of 
his common opportunities; instead 
of seizing upon the plausible side of 
the question — the injury done to the 
general right of individuals in reject- 
ing an election made according to 
the laws, and by a similar one to 
which a crowd of the members round 
liiiii had taken their seats, he ram- 
bled into dry discussions of the ca- 
non law, for which no one cared, 
and closed his efforts with an anec- 
dote, which shewed only the inde- 
corum of the narrator. After wan- 
dering through a tiresome detail of 
the law affectiny; priests, ” one of 
the canons,” said he, “ states, that if 
any person attempt to cast out devils 
unlawfully, such person shall ho 
deposed.* Now, for example, Mr 
Speaker*, if 1 had attempted to cast 
the devil out of this house, I must 
have been deposed, and of course 
been deemed eligible. But in this 
case my only crime is my innocence; 
niy only guilt that of not having 
scandalized my order. I feel my- 
self, sir, exactly in the situation of 
the girl who applied for a reception 
into the Magdalen. On being asked 
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respecting the particulars of her cir- 
cumstances, she answered, that she 
was as innocent as the child unborn. 
The reply was, * This is a place only 

for the creatures of ; you must 

go and qualify yourselt* before you 
can be admitted.’” It may be con- 
ceived how perfectly such an anec- 
dote would qualify the regret of the 
members for the exclusion of the 
man who told it. 

Horne Tooke’s public life was now 
at an end. He had played his last 
stake, and played for it wretchedly. 
He was suffered to retain his seat 
until the dissolution of Parliament, 
'which shortly occurred, but during 
this respite he did nothing; and the 
remainder of his life was given up to 
talking over the past, receiving a co- 
terie of his subscribers and general 
acquaintance at a dinner, which, by a 
characteristic indecorum, was regu- 
larly held on Sunday, and re-editing 
his Diversions of Purley. 

Of this work, which is all that now 
remains to do credit to his name, and 
which itself has now nearly fallen 
into oblivion, we have not room to 
give any detail. Its declared purpose 
was an enquiry into tlic nature of the 
English particles, which were shewn 
to be Anglo-Saxon verbs, abbrevia- 
ted for the sake of use. He might 
have extended the remark to every 
language; thus, the Latin ut and si^ 
are only abbreviations of utor and 
sino. But the chief object to wliich 
the work was turned, was the pro- 
pagation of his own fantastic notions 
on politics, with peevish remarks on 
public men, and dull abuse of public 
institutions. The book, which was 
named from a villa belonging to his 
patron, Mr W. Tooke, Wcas popu- 
lar for a while. Its personality kept 
it afloat. But when tlie point of its 
sneers had worn away with the per- 
sons, it went down, and is now 
scarcely heard of. An example of 
the impudentand offensive flippancy 
of those volumes will be found in 
his conceptions of morals,. ^c. 

^*The ridicule,” says he, which 
Dr Conyers Middleton has justly be- 
stowed upon the Papists for their 
absurd coinage of saints, is equally 
applicable to ourselves, and to all 
other metaphysicians, whose moral 
duties, moral causes, and moral qua- 
lities, are not less ridiculously coined 
c^nd "imposed upon their followers! 

So churchy for instance, {dominU 


cum aliquid,) is an adjective, and for- 
merly a most wicked one^ whose mis- 
interpretation caused more slaughter 
and pillage of mankind than all the 
other cheats put together.” ***** 

** The words legend^ reverend^ &:c., are 
adopted from the Latin. Legend, 
which means that which ought to be 
read, is now used by us as if it meant, 
that which ought to be laughed at. 
How soon reverend (i. c. that which 
ought to be revered) will be in the 
same condition, though now with 
great propriety applied to our judges 
and our clergy, 1 pretend not to de- 
termine. It will depend upon them- 
selves. But if ever a time shall ar- 
rive, when through abject servility 
and greediness^ they become distin- 
guished as the 2 ^'rincipal instruments 
of pillage and oppression, it is not 
the mitre or the coif, or the ran^'of 
either of them, that will prevent rt*- 
verend from becoming, like legend^ a 
term of the utmost reproach and 
contempt.” It is sufficiently pal- 
pable, that the writer had made up 
his opinion, though he chose to throw 
over it the partial veil of language. 
By this work he made money, but it 
was chiefly in the way which had 
now become familiar to him. He pub- 
lished it by subscription, and it was 
understood that the zeal of his par- 
tisans was signalized by availing it- 
self of the opportunity to fill a purse, 
which had no longer the natural ex- 
cuse* of poverty. 

From this time, he dwindled down 
into old age, now and then scribbling 
an inefl’ectiial pamphlet, and talking 
over the cjvcnts of the day, perhaps 
with some vain idea that his opinion 
could influence them. Still there was a 
perplexing contradiction to his word 
in reserve for his last stage. His 
connexion with Pauli and Sir Francis 
Burdett brought him forward, on the 
occasion of their duel, with a violent 
abuse of Pauli, whom he described 
as a stranger obtruding himself on 
his acquaintance, and always care- 
fully held at a distance. In his let- 
ter to one of the journals, he says of 
Pauli, " I always treated him with 
civility, but have most cautiously 
avoided any other connexion with 
him of any kind. Nor could he ever 
prevail upon me, thougli he used 
much importunity, to write a single 
syllable for him, or concerning him. 
There was something about him, with 
which it was impossible for me to cow- 
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licet myself. I wished him very well ; 
knew no harm of him; suspected 
none. But my mind perpetually 
whispered to me, * Vetabo sub iisdem 
sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum sol- 
vat phaselum.’ It was unfounded 
prejudice perhaps; but 1 have ex- 
])erienced something in this worlds 
and superfluous caution may be par- 
doned to old age.” 

Pauli was at this time in his bed, 
from the consequences of his wound 
in the duel. But he indignantly and 
eftectually threw back the charge of 
obtrusion into the accuser’s face, by 
giving to the public a scries of Horne 
Tooke’s invitations to the Sunday 
dinners at Wimbledon. After this 
<‘xposurc, nothing more was heard 
of the superfluous caution of old 
age.” 

" His connexion, so much talked 
of, with Sir Francis Burdett, com- 
menced in 1797, at the period when 
the young Baronet was coming into 
public life. He lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, was opulent, a man of 
talents, and a gentleman. An asso- 
ciate of this order must have been 
an important acquisition to a man 
eager to cling to public life, if not in 
person, by proxy, originally a scho- 
lar, and doubtless often disgusted 
with the vulgar ignorance of his par- 
tisan politicians, and not less con- 
cerned in the ways of ensuring an 
income. Sir Francis Burdett offered 
all those advantages; and the So- 
crates, as his own folly, or the folly 
of his friends called him, adhered 
pertinaciously to the Alcibiades, Sir 
hVancis was the payer of the an- 
nuity purchased for him by subscrip- 
tion, and bore a share in the lawsuit 
for the legacy of his patron, Mr W. 
Tooke. He was supposed to have 
repaid himself by the aid of the old 
grammarian in making his speeches ; 
but the Baronet has proved long 
since that his public speaking re- 
quired no aid. 

The close of his day was now at 
hand. After labouring under a drop- 
sical affection for seven years, he 
was seized with mortiff cation in the 
foot, which rapidly extciidc'd, and 
on March 18, 1812, he died, in his 
seventy-seventh year, leaving some 
property to two young women, his 
daughters. Even their parentage 
was an additional characteristic of 
his principles. He had never been 
married. By another characteristic 


ho had directed that he should be 
buried m his garden; of course, for 
the purpose of showing his superi- 
ority to the ordinances of his church, 
and the decencies of public feeling. 
He had already built a vault and 
raised a monument on his grounds. 
But, after his death, it was object^ 
ed by his friends, that the vault 
would injure the value of the pro- 
perty, and, apparently for this mi- 
serable reason alone, the body was 
buried in the tomb of his sister, in 
Ealing churchyard. 

In this sketch of the life of Horne 
Tooke, the sole object has been to 
shew the progress of a leader of the"^ 
populace. VVe see, in this man, the 
highest pretensions to public prin- 
ciple covering the poorest individual 
motives ; the most violent public dis- 
orders perpetually hazarded to in- 
dulge the follies of a passion for be- 
ing always in the public view; and 
a long life, which might have exhibit- 
ed the merits, and^ performed the 
services of a scholar, a gentleman, 
and a divine, wasted away in low 
intercourse with the vulgarity of 
rabble clubs, degraded by a familia- 
rity with jails, and stigmatized by 
charges of treason to the realm and 
to the King. But what were the 
public results effected by this weak 
and culpable expenditure of himself 
for half a century ? Nothing. In the 
whole course of his fretful, officious, 
and hazardous life, for the public 
he gained nothing. Tlie purity of 
Parliament, the integrity of the laws, 
or the rights of the people, if they 
were questionable, were not to be 
redeemed or restored by the rest- 
lessness of a giddy pretender, who 
was seen one day trailing at the 
skirts of power, and on the next run- 
ning at the head of faction; to-day 
the heavy panegyrist of Pitt, to-mor- 
row the extravagant partisan of Fox ; 
beginning his career with ribald sy- 
cophancy of Wilkes, and then turn- 
ing his personal knowledge of the 
man into public venom, and loading 
him witji all the baseness of a mer- 
cenary ; as to his own fortunes, be- 
ginning in the most arrogant boast 
of personal disregard of pecuniary 
objects, and ending in the most piti- 
ful acceptance of individual support; 
the philosopher turned into the dc- 
penaant on the purse of party : and 
this was the roan who felt himself 
entitled to figure as a patriot, the de- 
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tector of abuses, and the infuser of 
naiv virtue Intu a decaying Constitu- 
tion. 

The life of Wilkes is equally full 
of iuHtruction. A profligate, ruined 
in liis character, and bankrupt in his 
fortune, starts up into public notice 
as a champion of public integrity! 
He perseveres, inflames the popu- 
lace by his pictures of national de- 
generacy, and otters hi nisei f as the 
grand purifier of the national corrup- 
tion. Yet what a tissue Is unravel- 
led in this man’s life by the touch of 
his most eager partisan ! 

I maintain,” says Horne Tooke, 
in his Jester to Junius, ‘Hhat Mr 
Wilkes commission Mr Thomas 
Walpole to solicit for hiiu a pension 
of one thousand pounds upon the 
Irish establishment for thirty years ! 
with which, and a pardon, he would 
be satisfied. That he did accept a 
clandestine, precarious, and eleemo- 
synary pension ,from the Rocking- 
ham Administration, (L. 1040 a-year} 
which they paid in proportion to, 
and out of their salaries, (the First 
Lord of the Treasury L.500, the 
Lords of the Treasury L-OO each, and 
the Lords of Trade L.40 each, &c, ;) 
and 80 entirely was it Ministerial, 
that as any of them went out of the 
Ministry, their names were scratched 
out of the list, and they contributed 
no longer. I say he did solicit the 
governments (of Canada, and Ja- 
maica), and tlie Embassy (to Con- 
Btanti nopie), and threatened their 
refusal nearly in these words : ‘ It 

cost me a year and a half to write 
down the last Administration; should 
1 employ as much time upon you, 
very few of >ou would be in at the 
death.’ When those tlireats did not 
prevail, he came over to England to 
embarrass them by his presence, and 
when he found that Lord Rocking- 
ham was something firmer and more 
manly than he expected, and refused 
to be bulli««d into what he could not 
perform, Mr Wilkes declared that he 
could not leave England without 
money, and the Duke of Portland and 
Lord Rockingham purchased his 
absence with one hundred pounds a- 
piece! And for the truth of this, I 
apptsal to the Duke of Portland, Ac. 
1 appeal to the handwriting of Mr 
Wilkes, which is still extant. Should 
Mr Wilkes afterwards, failing in this 
wholesale trade, choose to dole out 
his popularity by the pound, and 


expose the dty offices to sale to his 
brother^ his attorney, Junius will 
tell us, it is only an ambition to make 
them (’hamberiaiu, town clerk, &c. 
Should he, after consuming the whole 
of his own fortune and that of his 
wife, and inciirriiig a debt of L.20,000 
merely by Ins own private extrava- 
gance, without a single service or 
exertion ail this time for the public, 
while his estate remained — should 
he at length, being undone, oovamowco 
patriot, and have the good fortune to 
be Illegally persecuted ; Junius will 
tell them (Wilkes’s supporters) that 
lie ought to hold the strings of their 
purses.” 

And this was Wilkes and Li- 
berty.” This underhand trafficker 
with a Ministry wlioiii he afi'ected to 
despise, this inenacer of (iovernment 
with the popular vengeance, which 
he acknowledged that he wiehleil 
not for public purposes, hut for the 
extraction of pelf from the pusillani- 
mity of the 'IVeasuiy, was the man 
to whom England was called on to 
confide the cause of her freedom. 
The charges openly brouglit against 
Wilkes by Horne Tooke were never 
answered. And yet what must he the 
total unfitness of the man for a pub- 
lic champion, by whom such charges 
were left unanswered ? But what 
were the pretexts of all the distur- 
bance excited by lioih Wilkes and 
Horne ? Looking back from the point 
on which we stand to the time of 
both, W'e must be instantly struck 
with the infinite hollowness and hy- 
pocrisy of their preterici'S, or with 
the inconceivable [iropeiisity of the 
multitude to be led astray, Wilkes 
was the disturber during the early 

K irt of the reign of (George the Third. 

is perpetual outcry was, Preroga- 
tive ; that the King had formed a di- 
re<*t conspiracy against the liberties 
of England, and, by the heJp of a 
slavish Ministry, was proceeding hour 
by hour to despotism ! Does any 
man In his senses now believe that 
this was the case ? Or could any 
man who made the common use of 
his senses believe it then? Or has u 
King of England made an advance to 
arbitrary power within the memory 
of man r 

Horne Tooke was a feebler instru- 
ment; hut he was the disturber of 
a large portion of the latter part of 
the reign of George the Third. Th e 
outcry then vras, that an Indolent 
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King was goterned by a tyrant Mi* 
iiiAtry, that the Monarch was a pup- 
et In the hands of Pitt, and that 
oth were hastening with giant 
strides to the extinction of the free- 
dom of England, and to tiie consum- 
mation of al] power in the grasp of 
a spendthrift, haughty, and blood- 
spilling oligarchy. Does any man 
now believe that this was the case? 
Or can any man couple this furious 
declamation with the perpetual pre- 
dictions of instant national downfall; 
and feel any sensation but those of 
astonish merit at the impudence of 
the declalmers, and contempt for the 
understanding of their dupes? Yet 
those declamations did not float 
away in air ; they were felt in their 
fruits. The disturbances W'hlch they 
excited were as real and injurious, 
as the disturbers themselves were 
hypocritic*al, and the grievances un- 
true. It was, probably, to the bit- 
terness, riot, and contempt of the 
King, excited by Wilkes, that we 
owe the American war. The (colo- 
nies were uiu^uestlonably fostered 
in a remarkable d<*gree lii their re- 
bellion by the lusuborditiation of 
the populace of England. How 
much of the fierce rapidity and 
fiendish Spirit of the French Revo- 
lution, and its sweeping and blood- 


thirsty hatred of the upper ranks^ 
may be due to the doctrines of the 
Westminster elections, the virulence 
of the republican scribblers, and the 
fury of the clubbists in England, 
might be a matter of no difiicuTt cal- 
culation. There were men walking 
the streets of London in those days, 
who wanted nothing l>ut opp<u*ta- 
nlty to have given lessons to Dan ton 
and Robespierre. But our Jacobins 
vv’'ere met by the wisdoni and forti- 
tude of the greatest Minister that Eu- 
rope ever saw ; a man raised up, as 
if by Providence, to keep the keys 
of the citadel of European religion^ ^ 
civilisation, and freed«nn, Fa«:riou 
vv'as coerced by the vigour of Pitt, 
and England was allowed time to 
recover her senses, and be saved. 
Blit Jacobinism, like Satan, lives, 
tempts, and betrays, for ever. W^e 
have among us still the disciples of 
the old sc hool of overthrow, liaters 
of government, despisers of digni- 
tb‘s, atlieists, ravcming for pluncier, 
rancorous with envy of all esta- 
blished things, and determined on 
rousing the madness of the multi- 
tude into sanguinary revolution. If 
the Ministry bind such men in fet- 
ters of iron, the country will be 
saved. If the Ministry yield, Eng- 
land is but a name. 


UKTTKRS TO THK RIGHT IION. K. G. STANT.F-Y, SEC RKTARy OF STATE, &C. &C. 
EROM JAMES MACQUEEN, ESCl. 

Letter L 


Sir, 

On my arrival from the AVest In- 
dia Colonies, about three weeks ago, 
1 met with the rescdiitiona of the two 
branches of the British Legislature, 
regarding tiie emancipation of the 
slave population in these colonies ; 
and, amongst other documents con- 
nected with tlie subject, I obtained 
the speec.lies wlucdi you delivered 
in the House of Coinmons, during 
the Important debates on that great 
question. I have perused these with 
astonishment and alarm — astonish- 
ment, to perceive a British Colonial 
Secretary, a grandson of the Earl of 
Derby, taking as his authority, in 
dangerous legislation for these pos- 
sessions, the ten-times-fold, and ten- 
times-refuted falsehoods, and wilful 
hiisrepreSentations of the Anti-sla- 


very Reporter — alarm, at the terrible 
evifs which will follow the princ*iples 
promulgated, »’ul the spirit breathed 
in these speeclH*s, and the threaten- 
ings conveyed in them. You will 
KU’clon nic» when 1 state, tliat you 
iavt% it would seem, forgot that you 
\\HM*e speaking of British subjects, 
whose charactei s have for years been 
most maliciousl}' slandeiecl, and 
foully canimiiiated — whose lawful 
property* you then stood forward to 
denounce*, and in the name of the 
nation to proclaini, that it was in- 
tended to take away; while, under 
the oath you had taken w/ien yem 
came into the oflice which you hold, 
that property, and their c'haracters, 
it became your special duty to pro- 
tect and to defend. 

The bounds of a publication like 
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this, and the limited time which I 
have to attend to such matters, pre- 
vent me from going, at the length I 
could wish, into an examination of 
the accuracy of the statements which 
you have made ; but some of these 
are so very important, and so di- 
rectly opposed to the facts of the 
case, that they cannot be too early 
contradicted, nor too strongly ex- 
posed. 

Before proceeding farther, I may 
be permitted to observe, on the de- 
lusion which prevails in this coun- 
try, and, I believe, among the mem- 
bers of Covermnent, that the pro- 
ceedings of the (^^abinet on this 
mighty question remained unknown, 
until you brought them forth in May 
last. The fact is, that there is hardly 
a slave in the West Indies who has 
not known, for eight months past, 
that his emancipation was imme- 
di.'itely to take place. The party in 
this country who proclaim them- 
selves exclusively their friends, and 
who badger and brow-beat the Cio- 
vernment on this epiestion, and who 
have at all times had access to and in- 
fluence over the department of which 
you are now llie head, took care, 
through their despicable but mis- 
chievous emissaries in the Colonies, 
to keep the slaves constantly and 
fully inforine<l on this yioint months 
before the Cabinet considered the 
matter- They sent abroad the re- 
ports of what they considered it cer- 
tain they could oblige it to do ; nor 
was there a single despatch that ever 
went from your ofbee, connected 
with this subject, to any authority 
in the (Colonies, but lh<; substance 
thereof was previously well known, 
and spread abroad in every colony. 
The present apprenticing scheme 
was in possession of one of the most 
profligate and base of these emissaries 
m a certain colony, so far hack as the 
month of January last; and if it was 
worth my while, 1 could lay before you 
the channel, both as connected with 
Downing Street and Ald<y*rnaiil>ury, 
through which it was conveyed. 
Your sarcastic observation, there- 
fore, that the (kdonists could not 
keep from their slaves what was go- 
ing on in this country regarding them, 
was wholly unnecessary, and might 
have been spared. The (Colonists 
made no such attempts, nor would It 
have been of any use for them to 
have done so, so Jong as your prede- 


cessors in oflicc cxultingly (as 1 shall 
shew you before I quit the subject) 
placed, from Jamaica to Trinidad, 
the profligate and venal agents and 
emissaries of the Anti-slavery Society 
— and, I might add, of even higher 
authority above all authority, and 
fear of punishment — in the Colonics, 
however dangerous and mischievous 
their conduct and their proceedings 
might be, and however much they 
endeavoured to excite, the slaves to 
mischief, and to insult and vilify their 
masters, and every honest constitu- 
ted authority in every colony who 
ventured to do his duty in the pro- 
tection of the property and the peace 
thereof. You may, I am certain, And 
ill your oflice a budget of papers and 
pamphlets — containing articles in 
poetry and prose, with prints, repre- 
senting all manner of tortures and 
cruelties said to be inflicted on the 
slaves — sent from Aldermanbury to 
their worthless emissaries in Anti- 
gua, and by them properly circulated 
amongst the slaves in tltat and the 
adjacent islands, towards the close 
of last year. They were, 1 know, 
transmitted to Lord Croderich. The 
more, 1 assure you, that the Colonists 
cxyilain to their slaves what tlie peo- 
ple of CJreat Britain wish to do witli 
them, where th(». ever-changing po- 
licy can he explained with any de- 
trree of accuracy, thc^ less danger 
they liad to appndieiid from the. 
slaves, because they invariably con- 
demned the schemes as mischievous 
and destructive, more particularly 
all that were respectable, peaceable, 
industrious, and who had jiroperty 
among them. 

In your speecdi, as reported in the 
Times of the, Olst May, you state, in 
reference to the resolutions which 
you proposed, that to the Colonial 
Legislature? “ was left the fllliiig up 
hereafter of the details of that grt^at 
outline wliich we now feel it our 
duty to mark out for them at oner and 
Jhr cec/*.” This is “ the language of 
lofty indignation and what i t means 
may be best explained by a reference 
to the most tJireateniiig and alarm- 
ing despatch, which your predeces- 
sor, on 10th November last, address- 
ed to Sir Lewis Grant, the Governor 
of Trinidad, and which he command- 
ed him to publish in that island, 
wherein, when adverting to the fu- 
ture measures of (»overnmeiit, in 
regard to the emancipation of the 
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colonial blavoB, he concludes in these 
remarkable words, “ which, if not 
cheerfully adopted by them, will in- 
evitably, at no very remote period, 
be forced upon them in a far difle- 
rent manner, and by an overwhelm- 

ISii ASl> DKSTarCTIVK NKCESSITY.” 

This filling up “ hereafter of the 
details,” and this “ once and for 
ever” resolution, and this destruc- 
tive and overwhelming necessity,” 
will speedily be explained and un- 
derstood when the destruction of the 
Colonies of Croat Britain, and tlicrc- 
by the dismemberment of lier migbty 
empire, is accomplished. You have 
prefiari^d for yourselves a bed of 
thorns, whitdi will take slumber from 
your e,yelids to a distant da 3 ^ 

In refe.rriiig to Deinerara, you ad- 
duce the increased jiroduction of 
sugar ill that (‘oloiiy as a proof of the 
increased severity of labour created 
by the increased number and seve- 
rity of ])unishnients. Notliing can 
be a stronger proof of your ignorance 
of tb(‘ state of the whole colonial 
ijuestion thnii llio n^ference which 
you hav(‘ made, botli as regards De- 
inerara and St Lucia. The increased 
production of sugar in these colonies 
arises from this simple causi*, name- 
ly, the additional number of slaves, 
whii h, owing to the ruinously low 
jn*i(*es of colVee, cotton, and cocoa, 
were turned from the cultivation of 
thesis articles, and set to that of 
sugar, and also to the iiiti'oducti4m 
of ma(*hinery, which aiforded an ad- 
ditional apyiiicatioii of labour in the 
production of the great staple article, 
sugar. These were tin* great causes 
of the increased production of sugar 
in the Colonies which you mention, 
and consiMpiently, the argument 
which you iuidi^avoiired to deduce, 
namely, that the ilecrease of the 
slave po()iilatioii in Demerara arose 
lioiii the severity of the labour re- 
quired to bring forward the increased 
quantity of produce, falls to the 
ground, an<l is utterly untenable. 
Trinidad is an instance in proof of 
this, for there the (juantiry of sugar 
jiroduced, upon an average for each 
sla\e employed in sugar ciiliivatioii, 
is much greater than in Demerara, 
and yet, as you are obliged to con- 
fess, the slaves in Trinidad had not 
decreased in numbers. A still more 
remarkable fact in proof that you 
are wrong, you will dud iu the island 
of St Vincent’s. There you will 


learn, by a reference to the crops and 
the population of that colony, that 
the quantity of sugar produced is 
greater, on the average of the years 
which you have taken, than in Deme- 
rara, and yet the slave population in 
St Vincent’s had scarcely diminish- 
ed ; and did my time and limits per- 
mit me, I could produce you multi- 
tudes of proofs in other C^olonies to 
shew you the same results. 

The causes of the decrease of the 
slave population in Demerara and 
other Colonies, have been again and 
again explained as arising from the 
inequality of tlie sexes, and from the 
greater number of the slaves in these-' 
(yolonies, and in Deinerara in parti- 
cular, having been brought into it 
for the purpose of immediate labour, 
and therefore grown-up persons, in 
the prime of life, or even beyond it, 
and who arc now, at the end of 20 
or 00 years from the time they were 
brought into them, dying off in the 
course of nature, “witliout lea^ing 
the regular and customary progeny 
to 6uc‘ceed them. >iotvvithstanding 
Mr Buxton’s iictions, I tind from the 
latest returns whicli I have had time 
to procure and examine, and whicJi 
came down to the close of the years 
JS*iO and 1800, tliat the slave popu- 
lation in the British slave Colonics 
amounted to 810,240; and though he 
has raised, in his speech in May last 
year, the dtcrease to ^2,000, yet you 
will find, by a reference to his 
speeches about three years prece- 
ding, tliathe states the decrease, and 
this too asserted to be made up from 
almost the same Parliamentary re- 
turns, to ha\ e been 28,000. In this 
also lie was grossly wrong ; but the 
mode he adopted last year was this, 
and a most di^^ingenuous and disho- 
nest mode it was ; he took the i ('- 
turiis under the lirst registry acts, 
and contrasting these with the last 
returns, he sets down the diiVerence 
as the decrease, while every one 
knows that in the iirst registry re- 
turns there were — fromtlie confusion 
of the acts, and the anxiety of parlies 
to avoiti the penalties which these 
acts enai'ted for omissions on the 
part of all interested in the properly 
of slaves — double and even treble 
returns of the same slaves in every 
island, and in some to a very great 
extent. In Jamaica the number was 
very great. In 1817, the number, by 
double returns given to Kingston 
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alone, was 10,000 more than the 
real number. In Mauritius, 1 think, 
it was about 14,000, and Mr Buxton 
cannot have forgot how hard he la- 
boured to make it appear that the 
decreased number of the slaves in 
the Mauritius, as shewn by the next 
registry, when corrected, Jittd been 
cut otV by cruel treatment. In this 
way, and without taking these errors 
into account, has the decrease of the 
slave popubuioa been swelled, in 
ortler tt) blacken the <*haracter and 
the conduct of the British Colonists. 
Moreover, in one single Parliaineiit- 
ary return, No. 074, of 18;10, and one 
^. of those to tlie total luiiubcr of which 
*Mr Buxton referred, 1 lind an error 
ot liijOOO in one colony, Barbadoes, 
wiiere the slave [lopuiatiou is set 


liictiake. 


Bail a mas. 

04*2 

Grenada, 

241 

St Christopher's, 

75 

Barbadoes, 

. 2750 

St VuiceuCs, • 

(>5 

Nevis, 

148 

Antigua, 

62 

Barbuda, 

1 1 

Huiuiuras, 

22 


481 1 


making a decrease* of nearly 2500 
])er aunuin, <ir about -Sj per <*ent on 
the slave populalioii o1 ilie (yolonii^s 
inenlitiiied, ami ibis per cenlage aii- 
iiiijtlly and gradually decreasing. 
This is much less than the decrease 
aiiioiigst the slaves employed by Go- 
vernment ill the barrack and engi- 
neer departiiKUits in tlc^ (5)lonies, 
where, as the account^ received Iroiii 
these ollices will shew, it is in seve- 
ral per cent per aunurn .No one 
will say that these slaves are over- 
wrought ; nay, the head departtrieiits 
in London know from their u01c:ers 
ill tht*> Colonies, tliat such slaves and 
labourers are not only jiot over- 
worked, out they have been express- 
ly informed, as 1 dare say Ins (.Trace 
the Duke of Welliiigtoii will remem- 
ber, that sinc*e the disfoissions upon 
the slave question began in JOngbind 
about ten years ago, they liave ceased 
to woik in the way that they did, 
and that scarcely half the labour 
which they did perform^ and which 


down at 69,467, instead of the true 
number 81,902. 

After much labour, wading through 
Parliamentary returns, 1 took a pe- 
riod of six years, namely, from 18*20 
to 18*26, during which period alone 
I could find complete returns of the 
births and deaths, the inauumissions, 
the exports and the imports, to cor- 
respond; and without allowing any 
thing for 50(H) children cut off in .Ja- 
maica by measles in 1822, or taking 
into account the number of slaves 
escheated to the Crown, aiifl the 
numbers seized and liberated unde.i* 
custom house seizures, I foiiiitl the 
increase and decrease of the slave 
population in the British West India 
Colonies to stand thus: — 


Dffreasi*. 


St Lucia, 


614 

Trinidad, 


149 

Deiiierara, 


7405 

Berbice, 


^0•2 

Jamaica, 


80*21 

Tol>Hgo, 


. 1021 

Montserrat, . 


426 

Dominica, 


650 

Bermudas, 


. 56d 


19,050 

Deduct increase, . 4,011 


Ileal decrease, . 14,742 

tliey could perfoi m with is now 

domt by them, thus entailing another 
heavy loss upon this country. 

The decrease in the slave ]>opula- 
tioii does not i>i oceed troiii the iiiim- 
b%*r of deaths amongst them being 
greater than in other parts of the 
world, blit because the iiiiiiil/er of 
biiilis are in many instances fewer 
in pt' portion, which proceeds from 
the causes already alluded to, and 
from others about to be mtuilioned. 
Moreover, it is a remarkable and im- 
])ortuiit fact ill the C’olonial (Question, 
that it, is amongst the slave popula- 
tion of the towns and otheis not at- 
tached to estates, that the decrease 
in the number of births, and increase 
in the number of deaths, are in gene- 
ral greatest; and it is farther remark- 
able, that on ail estates in tlie imme- 
diate vicinity of towns, liie tiuiiiber 
of births are less, and the number of 
deaths greater, than on estaitH in 
clisiant uurts tlie country, 1 made 
parcicufar enquiries on this point in 
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every colony^ and found but one I found the returna distinct, which 
m)inion that the fact stood thus; but enabled me to bring this point to a 
Grenada was the only colony where proof. For 1 830 they stood thus 

Males. Females. Blithii. Beaths. Total. 

St George’s, . 786 8.39 37 49 1645 

Rest of th (5 Island, 10,600 12,126 630 861 21,826 


In St Vincent's the slave population 
stood, on the 27th March 1817, and 
tlie births amongst them from that 
period to the 3l8t December 1821, 
as niuler. 

Plantation , 20,063 Births, 2269 

Unattached, 3,762 Ditto, 457 

Ueaving very little preponderance in 
favour of unattached slaves, while 
the deaths amongst the same class 
amounted to 543. If distinct and 
separate returns were orden^l for 
all the towns, more especially the 
large towns in the (’oloiiies, wliat I 
state? would be verilied to the utmost 
extent; anti thus the fallacy, that it 
is the culti\ation of sugar which oc- 
c.a>iions the decrease in the slave po- 
])ulatioi], would be at once done 
away. Sierra la*one is, liowever, the 
best proof in refutation of the fallacy 
which prevails* ; for there, if you take 
the trouble to look into the returtis, 
liie ilecrease of the black population 
will be found to be almost cent per 
cent, aiul yet they iieiiber cultivate 
sugar, nor any thing else, that is ex- 
porialile in that miseraide yilace. 

Tiiere is no point to which the at- 
tention of the Hritibh colonial pro- 
prietor is more streiiiiously dire<*ted, 
than to the causes which prevemtthe 
increase of the slave population, 
where such increase does not take 
place, in «n'der that he may obviate 
tin* evil, and overcome the obstacles 
winch prevent it. In order to accom- 
plish this <lesirable o!)ject, he has 
carried Ins elforls to an excess, and 
wiiicli, in the <»piinoii of all iiit?dical 
men, tend almost alt#*getli4*r to in- 
crease tin* evil which he wishes to 
cure. On tins point 1 made every 
lEKtuiry ill every colony, but brevity 
coiiipi*ts me to coniine my references 
tti the following narrRtives,but which 
embrace the whole point at iesue, as 
applicoilde to the state t-d* matters in 
all the I olonies. Dr Rawlins, a me- 
dical practitioner of extensive prac- 
ti<*e, great talents, and 4^|:»erieiice, in 
the island of St Christopher, «tato<l 
to me as follows I do not think 


the health of the slaves is in any de- 
gree impaired by the labour they 
undergo ; but their careless and pro- 
fligate mode of life expuB4?s them to 
many diseases, which ultimately 
prove fatal. After the labour of the 
day is over, aiiegio will travel du- 
ring the night a considerable dis- 
tance, and return early in the inorii,-.. 
tng to his vvoi k, peril Hps intoxicated ; 
for during the night he has passed 
his time in dancing, and freely in- 
dulging in liquor, exposed to the 
tdght air, heavy dews, or perhaps 
fallen asleep on the wet ground, or, 
being engaged in a drunken €|uaiTel, 
lias received a severe beating, with 
broken bones, ami, in this state is 
brought to the imspital the next day, 
or a day or two after; and notwith- 
standing the utmost care arni atten- 
tion are }>aid him, he is attacked by 
some inliainmatory disorder, which 
speedily yiroves fatal. From these 
causes, I iiave known many die from 
the crain[>, An regards 

the imiiiher of births, I may notice 
that those gangs which consist prin- 
cipally of Ch’e*de women, breed I ast- 
er, are more prolific, and rear tlieir 
children bettri* than the Afii<‘an wo- 
men, and their children appear 
healthier and more vigorous ; but 
this must be received with some li- 
mitations, as I have S4*en many Afri- 
can women with as line families as 
tlie C’reoles. On some estates, most 
of the iiifaul*? bora die, hejort' they 
are nine days old, of htcfmi Jau\ a 
disease rarely oiwurving among the 
free coloured children ; and it ii»'V er, 

1 believe, attacks the white intant; 
but this disease will, I luipe, spec^dily 
disappear, as the esTaldishinent of 
l^itig-iii hospitals is hecoitiing g<»iie- 
ral on estates, 'fliese vv'ards are kept 
neat and very clean; beds and every 
Rccommodiitiou are provided for tlie 
woman, and nurses to atteml her.NcJr 
and the infant. A <‘iiuse of sonic 
gangs not increasing, aiises from ihc 
iiUfueTous miscurriages which occur 
among the breeding women, fioin 
the extreme and iiiipriidcnt indul- 
gence granted them during their 
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pregnancy. When a female reports 
herself pregnant, and only in the se- 
cond or third month, she absents 
herself from all work, considers her- 
self at liberty to pursue any mode 
of life she pleases, free from the con- 
trol of her master. She now be- 
comes the hiickstress for her compa- 
nions, sells their provisions and stock, 
carries heavy loads several miles to 
a distant market, and in this inter- 
course is frequently embroiled in dis- 
putes, which terminate in fighting, 
and ultimately in premature habour 
nr miscarriage. These cases occur 
with me frequently in the town of 
-..Sandy Point. Any decrease, there- 
fore, of our slaves from being in a 
state of slavery, or that slavery is 
iniinicable to the procreation of cliil- 
dren, cannot be admitted, for our 
slaves are in perfect possession of 
that happiness which it is impossible 
for freedom to give them. Hospitals 
arc provided with every con vein <mce 
that the sick or invalid can require. 
Their wants are supplied; their in- 
firmities are relieved; when ailing, 
they are distributed in convenient 
and separate beds, liberally sup- 
plied with the best nourishment and 
medicines. Wlien seriously ill, they 
are attended with an assiduity, both 
night and da}^ that surpasses the 
imagination of our friends or our 
enemies, and the tenderest sympathy 
is evinced wliich can enhance the 
value of these services. At present, 
our slaves arc not exiles from the 
pleasures of social life, hut enjoy 
their humble happiness free from 
those grievances which afHict the 
lower orders of our free population. 
Their actions and tlieir words are 
not determined by an inflexible rule, 
or by a capricious master ; and se- 
rious offences, which would in I’hig- 
land he expiated on the gallows, and 
a violation or disobedience of their 
master's orders, are frequently over-- 
looked, nor are they corrected by 
confinement or extraordinary flagel- 
lations.” 

Dr Caines, a medical fffactitjoner 
of extensive practice and known 
abilities. In the same island, gave me 
tlie following information, which, as 
he himself states, he had been able 
•• to acquire during, a residence of 
twenty-two years, both as a medical 
practitioner and a planter. The in- 
crease of slaves/’ says he, on some 


of tlie estates which I attend, has 
been progress! ve^ and on six there 
has been an increase of fifty within 
the last six years; and on these 1 
may add, tliat scarcely any Africans 
remain. On those where a decrease 
has taken place, such decrease may 
be attributed, and indeed can be, to 
several causes. It is well known, 
that, during the slave-trade, males 
were chiefly imported, and conse- 
quently, on the estates where these 
Africans were placed, as they ad- 
vanced in age, (other casualties in- 
cluded,) decrease must be a natural 
conse([ucncc. But as that portion of 
our population is now nearly ex- 
tinct, the cause in a short time will 
cease from operating ; and I will 
venture to predict, that from the j>re- 
sent period, under the improvements 
of our present system of labour, the 
total increase will exceed the de- 
crease. I admit that the night-work, 
which was formerly exacted from 
the slaves, tended in a most niatiu*ial 
degree to weaken and desUoy tliiMi* 
constitutions, and which result has 
proved a prominent cause of tlie de- 
crease which has of late years taken 
place ; but as that cause has fur tin* 
fast twelve or Jiflcen years ceased to 
exist, of course tl»e decrease from 
such cause will also cease. Among 
the diseases to which the slaves are 
subject, as making more frequent in- 
roads on human Hie, I may ])articu- 
larize the roscy and in its more aggra- 
vated form, the t,lephantaisesy as the 
most prejudic<a!,and an active source 
of decrease. Vjion those estat<‘s 
where, ceteris jyatibusy increase does 
not take place in the ratio it might 
be expected to do* it may be attribu- 
ted to the promiscnious intercourse 
which takes place among the sexes, 
and where the frequent change of 
husband and wife continues to ex- 
ist, and over wliich circtJiu'fetances 
the master can have no possibh*. 
control in the present day. I can 
assert, as a medical man, that every 
attention is paid to the si<*k in their 
respective hospitals where actual 
sickness occurs, as to medicine, nou- 
rishment, wine, &c. On many of 
tlic estates under rny care, new and 
more commodious hospitals have 
been of late erected, and they have 
been all more or less improved. In 
my medical attendance on Hie slaves 
at their own houses^ 1 have frequent 
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f)pportiiiiiti«*s of witnessing their 
roniforts as to their hoiiscvs, Ix'dding, 
furniture, i?cc. 'fliis mnaik does not, 
of course, hold good in a general 
sense ns yet, but tin*. iniprov(uncnt is 
rapidly progressing. 1 not long ago 
att('i!(le(i :l carjw.uiter on an estate, 
wlio^c* ciiphoaid coiitaified Ids wine; 
his exhil)ited e\ery inark of 

comfort, and Ids Ijed niiglit have bee n 
alino?-t t<*rined a luxurious one. This 
l ittJU- comfort is by ^lo means uti- 
C{)nimon. 1 do not iu)\v think that 
tlu», s,bi\ es gJUUTnll^w. vi'r feel what is 
ternuul ]ning(‘r, and a great ])ropor- 
lion wrdlow in pbuity. 'fheir at- 
teudanee on plac«‘s of i <']if;ious wor- 
ship is much tixt<uid( d, aud their 
gen(*ral apijearance on the Sabbath, 

I may say, in the largtu* pioportion 
of caiaes, wo!ild not di«?gra(*<! even 
that free and rieli e<jnulry I^^iigland. 
'l'lu»y;!ll ke( p an abundance of shc‘ep, 
goats, ;md poultry, and tlieir 

stock siipj)iies the frecpient demand 
of their masters, anrl tb(‘ towns ge- 
nerally. 1 have known instanc(‘s 
wiien* trad<‘'.nien have owned horses 
mid I need scarcely add, tli;it llu'se 
fruits of tin ir industry and wcdl- 
<ioing, a', far a.', their masters are con- 
ccu'ned, are duly and fully paid for, 
a ui that tli^dr ])ro])(‘rly is de(*uicd 
s:ic«\‘d and iii\ i<>labl<?. On most of 
the (“-t iles within my ranL‘'e of ]n*ac- 
lict*, schools jiie (!Stabiisln*d, and I 
myself ]>iiy a mast*, r for evening in- 
sl ruction to my own young shivi*s, 
and find light for tlie sclioolroom,” 

Tiie general situntioii of the slave 
]n>pulation may, however, be more 
fully and correctly ascL'rlained from 
the following aia-onnt, drawn up by^ 
the Ilex. T/i o/has a/tf/rr Jit mcncy 
of liis own (‘State, iirand *S'a///c, in 
the Island of St Vincents. It dis- 
closes^t one view, and in a correct 
and masterly manner, the whole eco- 
nomy of a sugar estate, and the taith- 
ful delineal iou of the negro eiiai ac- 
tor. It draws in a !)ird’s-ey(? view 
the general situation and condition 
of the slave population in the British 
(/olonies clearly liefore lhi> einpiirer. 
Tlie‘*rop*( I (hand Sable, was, in IS;5i), 
4o() laig(? Iiogsheads of sugar, and 
3‘2,00l) gallons of rum and inolasses, 
and the number of slaves bSS, making 
an increase from ;>J>-2, in 1820, to tim 
number tnentiuiied in 1832. 

“ Ivacli family lia\e a eotlnge, with 

V(>L, xxxiw NU>, ( 


a garden atlacfied to it, a yam piece 
ill the ground appropriated to fal- 
low, and at the back of the estate as 
much provision ground as they 
choose to cultivate. In their gardens 
or grounds they grow plantains, ba- 
nanas, tanias, yams, sweet potatoes, 
Indian corn, pease, beans, sclialottes, 
thyme, pepper, ocliros, purslane, cal- 
rdii,casiida, arrowroot, limes, lemons, 
citrons, mcdoiis, pine-apples, coffee, 
cucoa, bread-fruit, alligator pears, 
i^c. ; and of tlici bread-fruit, in 
addition tollio'sc in tlieir own grounds, 
we have many hundreds planted in 
(‘very direction, some the size of a 
largi^ oak or ash tr(‘e, and all bearing 
abundantly previously to the hurri- 
cane. The climate being a pc^rpelual 
siimmcw, tliciy have three crops an- 
nually of many descriptions of pro- 
^ isions, such as corn, potatoes, beans, 
]>e:is(‘, &c., and are not, like the Eng- 
lish peasant, confined to oin? crop (^f 
corn, potatoes, and garden veg(‘tables 
yearly. In addition to the jirovisions 
already miticed, they have their pigs, 
goats, fowls, and guinea birds, ami 
niy table is usually supplied with 
pork purchased tVoin them. All 
their surplus produce th(‘y arc al- 
lowed to send to town in tlu' drogher 
or little se]iooii(‘r wliicli is einploycul 
to bring up our supi>lies, and on 
lln‘sc O(*casioiis several ptusons are 
permitted to go down to dispose of 
their pro\ isions. The money they 
obtain is usually laid out in finery, 
most of our black ladies having neck- 
laces and earrings, for whieli they 
ijive many dollars, and which, after 
tlie, lapse of a year or two, as the 
fashion changes, they sell at a lower 
price, and buy others of a newer 
make and more fashionable form, 
livery year they receive two suits 
of clotlies, with thread, tape, and 
needles to make them with ; and if 
they are old people, and incapable of 
making tliem up, or have large fami- 
lies, sempstresses are cniploj'ed to 
make lliein up free of expense. 
Every week th(» 5 ’' have an allow- 
ance of^salt fish, frecpiently of salt, 
and som(^ who liave young children, 
flour and sugar in addition. \Vlu‘n at 
work in the lield, they are allowed as 
beverage, a mixture of molasses and 
water, Vesembling treacle hccr. It the 
work is somewhat hardi*r, rum once 
a-day in addition, and on some parti- 
etdar. occasions twice; and sinuild 
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tlio woatli(‘i ]n’ovc» showory, a sort 
of ])unt li, ot tlu'y arc wry 

foml. rrop jire perinit- 

tiul to i ii!. lVtM*ly of the ripe raries, 
and lo <hiiik llio expressed juice or 
hut li<pi(»r, a sweet nourishing syrup, 
iVoin the cc)]>p(»rs; and tlie cliildreu 
at this vseasoii have each a mug of 
cocoa well sweetened with sugar, 
ill addition to iheii* own breakfast. 
Tlie men, and those women who are 
either neither pregnant nor nurses, 
are reipiireil to be at work about six 
in the morning, and to work till sun 
down, about the same hour in the 
evening, having half-an-Iiour allowed 
breaKfi^l, whieli they usually 
contrive to moke thre<^ (|uarters,and 
two full Iiours to roi-t at noon, or if 
they choose to woik tludr noon, to 
break olV at four o’clock, so that they 
work about nine and a lialf hours 
per diem. Out of c‘ro[) thi‘y )ia\e 
every Thursday, in addition to their 
Sunday. At fluster they ha\e ihn't* 
liolidays, a day also wlnni their yam 
ground allotted, a holiilay on their 
master’s birtli tlay, a lioliday when 
crop is over, wiih tiirei* days at 
Christmas, aiid the following after- 
noon, iJ* tliey Jiavt* a^''(‘rnbled regu- 
lari}' at work, tin* morning alter the 
(Jlirislmas JiolidayN. C)n all these, 
occasions, with the exee[>tion <if the 
<hty when tlieiryain pieeiMs al!otU*d, 
the men lercive a ]>int <»f rum, amt 
tl'.e women a piol ol sliruh, ami the 
<*hildien i-i po op. n lion, with tin* ad- 
dition of a f.ii ox being hiih!<l,;nnl 
lire, })Oik, ami sugar distributed 
amonii-U tJnun. I’in ir gaiirty at these 
limes, and the smartness of tlndr 
attire, amounting in some cases to 
elegance, from llieir tasteful arrange- 
ments of even a ]»vofusioii of orna- 
ments, ouglit to cim.irice the most 
prejudiced mind, that they have a 
good deal of spare money to Jay otit 
in such liixui ies, and tliat, therefore, 
the necessaries of life are, or may 
be, <»asily obtained l>y tliem.” 

“ The privileges of the women an* 
so many and so various, ^hat it may 
be satihfac,tory to ciiimieratt! tlimii 
distinctly and separately.* Women 
who have declared tlieinselves preg- 
nant are almost immediately exempt- 
ed from their accustomed work, and 
put to work of a lighter description, 
to which they attend very irregu- 
larly, employing themselves, with 
hardly an excejitioii, for their own 
benefit for nt b'nvf «iix months before 


their confinement. On giving birth 
to their infant, tliey receive a prt!- 
seiit from tlieir mistress of baby- 
linen, consisting of two shirts, two 
caps, two napkins, with some old 
linen ; and from tlieir master a blan- 
ket, one yard flannel, a few pins, six 
pounds salt fish, six pounds sugar, 
two bottles rum, and one bottle of 
oil for a lamp. During their con- 
finement they arc regularly attended 
a nurse for tlie first three weeks, 
which, in most case.s, is extended to 
a montli, and if the mother is at all 
weak and delicate at tlie expiration 
of that time, she is continued still 
longer. At the end <>f six weteka, if 
tlie inotlier is ipiite well,s]ie receivea 
notifu? to return to lier work again, 
whicli, howe.ver, is seldom either 
•Hunplied with or exacted for a week 
or ten days afterwards. She is then 
set to light work of oin; kind or 
other fora month or six weeks longer, 
after which sin* usually resumes her 
former woik. If In*!* cliild survives 
three weelo^, tin* midwife* and nurse 
recedve Ss. :»d. stei ling each ; if it at- 
tains iln? age c*f fifte*e*n iiioiitlis, the 
mother reeeh es L.'J, t)s, C>d. currency ; 
and on the (‘liild going to the vine 
liaiig, which is usually at six or seven 
years, and wliose employment is 
merely to collect a few vines from 
the bushes for the ])igs, tlie niotin*r 
1 er<‘i ves in adililion lbs. Od. Tliesf* 
Minis ar<i uMialiy l(*rmed the. chiUrs 
leii dollars. Woiin*ii with only one 
<ir two chil<!ren geneiaJJy work six 
and a half Iiours <‘ae.h day ; those 
with thn*<* or lour (hildieii woik 
five hours a-day, and have one day 
a-week out of croji, ainl generally an 
afternoon in eroj*, in addition tx> the 
Sunday ; those with five cliildren 
woik on an av<*rage liv<^ hours a-day, 
ill and out of eVop, and have two 
whole days a-wei-k in addition to 
their Sunday; lastly, tliose \vJio have 
six or more children (of which <le- 
scriptioii \vn liave several upon this 
estate) are ])rivileged and exemjit by 
their ma.ster from all labour on Ids 
estate.** 

“ With regard to the privileges and 
exemptioHw from work of the mo- 
thers of families amongst the ne- 
groes, I could not,” sa 3»8 that ami- 
able man, ^Mielp contrasting it willi 
what has freipjently come under my 
own observation at home. To se- 
lect one instance out of amultiplicity 
i»f examples, 1 well remember the 
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inothrj' of l4‘ii rliihlH'ii in my parisli 
ol iKNir Vork, wlio roiitiiiiK'd 

at \\'i>rk ill tin? harvest /leld li]) to 
tlio vory Civeniii^ ]n-ovioii8 to hnr 
conliaemeiit, wJiicIi look place* early 
next niornitig; and wlio, when 1 vi- 
Hited h(ir to baptize h(*r InFant^ ex- 
pressed her roncern that she was 
losing so much valuable time at so 
important a season, and at the expi- 
ration of the third week entreated 
and obtained my consent to her being 
churched at that early period, to en- 
able her to resume the same hard 
work in the harvest field with her 
family. How many, too, have I not 
s(‘en, at the end of the secoiul or third 
day, witlioiit nurse or medical at- 
tendant, busied in their domestic 
occupations, and even washing for 
their families. Another j)oor crea- 
ture, whom, contrary to my usual 
])raclice, I attended ior the ])urpose. 
of churchihtj iti her otrn huuii(\ be- 
cause sbe was too delicat<^ to move 
out to work, but wi*^hLMl to resume 
lier duties in tin* house, Avldch slie 
thought sin* could not do with pro- 
priety tintil she had first retununi 
thanks tor her deliverance, after the 
ceremony was over, placed in my 
liand the accustoine<I fee of oneshil- 
litjg, rinisisttiiff oiiirrhj of pvnee and 
ludflH’iice^ ami as 1 relumed it 1 saw 
the tciar of gratitude start to her eye, 
whilst with convulsive lip she coii- 
lessed to me that it was the last shil- 
ling she had in tlie world, and that it 
}iad been scraped togellier with dif- 
liculty for this sacred occasion.” 

'rhe nderenccs adduced, and the 
reasons above advanced, will sulii- 
cieiitly explain to any unprejudiced 
mind the true causes which, in some 
colonies, occasion a decrease in 
the slave population; and tlie facts 
which have been brought forward, 
all of winch are consistent with my 
own knowledge, and which have 
come within the range of my expe- 
rience and obs<*rvatioii, shew the 
true state and condition of the slave 
population, so very difiereiit from 
what the peoph*. of England have 
been taught to believe that it is, or 
tliat any one who reads the speeches 
which you have made, would con- 
sider it to be. From these speeclies 
the reader is left to infer, that there 
is nothing but misery, punishment, 
and chains to be seen in th^e Colonies. 
Neither myself, nor any other per- 
son wlio visits them, has, however. 
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been to diM *r s*icli tilings. 

I>u/Jiig tin* last twc]\(i niontlns j 
have visited every island ami colony, 
J^aiiish, Freiicli, and KngJiish, irom 
Pol to Rico upwards to Trinidad in- 
clusive. I lived in their towns, 1 
travelled freely, and for tlie purpose 
of observation and enquiry through 
whole districts of every colony, I 
saw the slaves on their holidays and 
at their work; and 1 never saw'' a 
chain or whip, nor lieard even the 
crack of a whip during the whole of 
the above period, exi^ept a fe^v ne- 
groes, criminal slaves, working pub- 
licly under judicial sentence in 
chains, in fruadaloupe, Martinique,- 
and St Lucia ; and in order to render 
it unnecessary to re\ ert to the sub- 
ject of the tr<*atnieiit and condition 
of the hlaves again, 1 shall bring ])c- 
fore you the. state of those in ror- 
tola, and of those in a portion of 
Jamaica, the facts regarding wdiich, 
1 have reason to know, may be taken 
as a fair criterion Id judge of the 
state of tin* wiioh* of the slave popu- 
lation of that great Colony, 

Oil four estates which I may say 
belong to mysidf in Tortola, the 
slaves have from 300 to 400 head of 
cattle, as line cattle as over walked, 
besides goats, pigs, and jioultry, their 
own jiroperty. One woman makes 
a. dollar and a half every week by 
tlie sale of fn*sli butter from the milk 
of her own cows, and 1 have reason 
to believe, that these slaves have on 
hand in ready cash, a sum nearer 
L 3000 than L.'JOOO sterling. On 
other estates, the slaves have a great 
number of cattle ; and on one estate, 
besides 30 cattle, they have '200 goats. 
Ill proceeding farther, I shall give 
you a description of the. general coii- 
diliou of the siaves in that colony, 
as it was communicated to me by 
the C hief-Justice of the island, Mr 
<iordon : — 

“ The slaves upon estates in Tor- 
tola are permitted by tbeir owners, 
or the persons hating the care and 
direction of them, to keep rattle, 
hogs, goats, and poultry of every de- 
scription,* and many of them own 
horses which are pastured on seve- 
ral estates free of any expense. The 
slaves are also permitted to culti- 
vate as much ground, pro\ isions,aiid 
fruits as they think proper, for their 
own use and benefit; and they, with 
few exceptions, supply the inhabi- 
taiitfj of the town with beef, ^veal. 
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\)ork, frosh Imtlrr, 

milk, vrgolal>l<»s, :uh 1 griiss. 

Many ot* tJio slaves also send cattle, 
calves, goats, and poultry to 

St TJionias, for which they get cash. 
Hour, and dry goods iii return. 
IMauy of ihoni sport their umbrellas, 
and are neatly dressed when tliey 
come to town on Sundays and holi- 
days, wearing as fine shoes and hats 
as any white man in the island does. 
On many estates,oTie, t\vo,aiid some- 
times three lu^groes are allowed to 
come to town every day in the week 
with vegetable's, milk and butter for 
sale. The slaves are liajipy and com- 
'“fortable, compared with the grejiuu* 
part of the free population, and 
poorer classes of white persons, 
many of whom are frequently desti- 
tute of the necessaries of Iif(*, and 
live God knows how. !N umbers are 
actually ami often in a state of actual 
starvation. Many of the free people 
take ui> their abod(* with the slaves 
on tlie estates, for they liave no 
means of getting slielter for thcuu- 
selves, iiid<»ss thi*}” can pny rent for 
a house. When a poor free person 
is laid <lown on a sick-bed, Jie has 
no friend who has the means of re- 
lieving liis tvants, or of supplying 
)iim with medical aid and nourish- 
ineiit of any descrijition, but must 
rely on tin' charity of a medical gen- 
tleman for the former, and on the 
bounty of the community for tlie 
latter; and when death overtakes 
him. Ills friends, unable to purchase 
boards and nails to make a coffin for 
liirn, are obliged to apply to the pa- 
rish to have him interred, Not so 
with the slave, whose wants in sick- 
ness and in health are attended to by 
Ilia owners; a medical man of emi- 
nence in bis profession is constantly 
employed to attend the estates, 
Avbicli he visits regularly once, twice, 
or three times a- week as may be, 
and daily afterwards if necessary. 
Sugar, wine, sago, and fowls or mut- 
ton are furnished for tlie sick per- 
BOD/%nd a nurse is kept«ii constant 
attendance on him during his con- 
finement. When a female is in child- 
bed, h(;r mother, sister, or daughter, 
at her selection, is permitted to re- 
main with her during her confine- 
ment. She IS supplied with sugar, 
rum, rice or flour, and whatever else 
may be necessary during tliat time; 
and at the expiiation of six weeks, 
if her health and that of the infant 
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will admit, she go(‘s out to weed 
puss, never leaving her houses in 
wet weatln r. W lien a slaves dies, 
his lunster generally gives Ijis family 
a shroud of good white linen, and lus 
is decently interred, and the funeral 
service is read over him by a clergy- 
man.” 

The late Sir Ralph Woodford, on 
leaving Trinidad to ])rocei‘<l To Eng- 
land, was, it is iinderstood, directed 
by Government to take Jamaica in 
his wa}', in order to examine into 
the state, of ihe slaves populalion of 
that colony, and to report ujion the 
practicability and propriety ot <uifor- 
cing the c'ompiilsory manumission 
law in that island. lie diii k<>, and 
Government have no doubt in llieir 
possession his opinion on these sub- 
jects, if they choose to liring it forth. 
That intellig<*nl ofl\cu*r died after 
lea\ing Jamait a on liis jia-^srige to 
England. \Mieii in Trinidad, I ob- 
tained through the mediuin of a 
friend, from Ids luqdu'w, the follow- 
ing extract, of ]n‘rhaps one ol tius 
last letters that lie eviu* t\ rote, and 
it is particularly valuable, as Jiaving 
been written fiunn a fric'iul to aiVieiid, 
without tins most distant idea that it 
would ever meet the public eyi^ and 
consequently not ^ arnished to pleas*' 
any class of men whatevi'i*. That 
extract will shew you what an intei- 
licrent and enquiring Riilish ollicer 
saw in Jamaica, wln'i e the Knildis’s, 
boxes, and other li rebrands of the 
day, could see only whips, chains, 
cruelties, and worse than Pagan 
darkness. The letter is dated King- 
ston, Jarnaicfi, INI onday,.>th May, I 
and proceeds thu« ; — 

The next morning, C’olonel Smith, 
the Deputy Qiiarter-Master-General, 
(wl a liad lieeii off to the Slaney with 
Mr John Wilson, tlie James Cavan 
of Jamaica,) called and olVered all 
civilities, had prepavcul a room for 
me at hcadipiarteis, invited me to 
dinner, and propose*! an excursion 
the next day to the parish of St 
TiiOinaH in the East, where the Ge- 
ne: al was t*) he on Saturday, and 
where I $>]iOuld see the finest sugar 
estates. T*) this I rc^adily agiu'cd. 
Horses were hired for Messrs Coombs 
and Lockhart, and vve went seven 
mile.s in the General’s van; viz. Mr 
Wil.son, (’olonel M‘Leod, Adjutant 
General, and your humble servant. 
After that I went iu the General’s 
curricle, and the other two in a ee- 
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paralo vtiljicle. Tho road is good, 
but the ])ai.sage interrupted in the 
winter season by Hoods, in the beds 
of two or three torrents wJiicli we 
erossed. We passed Yaliah’s Hill, 
a liigh feature that ships eotningfrom 
the east would geneially make, and 
dined and slc^pt at a parson’s about 
10 miles from Kiij£»ston. 'i'Jie next 
morning we got into better eouii- 
try, for the soil ha<l been j)Oor and 
roeky, and breakfasted at a vitv fair 
eounlry inn in the ]>r(*tty village of 
]Vlora?it Bay, where; there were many 
vessels and a custom house. We 
then got amongst some very line 
estat(‘s of rain*s, with magnilieeiit 
worhs, and liad a vei y pleasant <ii ive 
to Boi l iMoiant. Aft<*r this, tin; road 
Wivs not so good till we t ntered the. 
valley of Blautninf ianl in llivei whieli 
is nifjst heaulitul, where I saw ten 
estates laying «-oi)tiguous,lia\ ingiiGUO 
slraes. W<‘ went to (iolden (iro\e, 
the «"' tail* of a -Mr Areioleekaii, wlso 
never saw it, wleie there is (»7o 
slaves, an<l wleoe then* in a Water 
mill and a steam engine; tin* house, 
with spacious galleri(»s, family pi«*- 
lures, and inakimj* up ten spare b<*ds, 
a MfitJiro residing on tlie ]>roperty 
— all the buildings iuo.>t substantial, 
aiel the serviia; going on with the 
tn ( fdsr, 1 also saw the works at 
ilontley, where there arc' GJO slaves. 
Amity liall witli i270, Bleasaiit. Hall 
wiili and ilollaiid with Odo. At 
tin' latter tin; house; is reinurkably 
good. I had iinieli <*onv<'isalioii with 
the overseers, as the nn}nagf*rs arc; 
c alled, and found tin in very reason- 
ably dispoacl, 'i'iieytcdid metlieysel- 
doin had occ asion to re'-orl lothe whip 
fnot onee in three months) ; that tin; 
whole wemL unlike inaeliinc'ry; tliat 
the people were very well divsjiosed ; 
that if tlif' manumission clause were 
enforced, the}^ felt a great secitfity 
in the attachment of the people to 
their house', land, and home, so as to 
form a stronger tie u])on them lljau 
the desire of freedom. Tlieir houses 
arc;, generally, on these estates, com- 
fortable ; some arc far beyond what 
1 could have sup])osed, had I not 
seen them ; sofas, mahogany chairs, 
as good bc;ds and bedsteads as the 
finest house in the; country, and 
every comfort. 'J'hc kitchen, aiici 
stables, and slave;- rooms apart, fc>r 
many own both slavi;s-and horr.os, 
and ride to chiircb, at tend eel by their 
domcstie»v The i‘xt»ndov of ihesc is 


the same as of the others, scpiared 
posts, wattled and plastered, thatclj- 
ed with a long grass ; within a neat 
eiu'losurc*, which also contains a ch a- 
perian v.dijice — a high proof of negro 
civilisation — pigs and poidtry plenty. 
The c|uan lilies of bai<htts of provi'- 
sioiis that tln'3'^ carry to the field would 
surprise you. All are remarkably 
well clothed, c^ven at woik, in a good 
duck frock and trcmscu-s, like llie 
sailors. IMariiage is geiicirally en- 
c*oiirfiged in that cpiaiter, and the 
wculdiiig- cakt; is generally considerr- 
c*d as necessary as the; ring. A cate- 
chist attends tli<» estates twice; a-wcek, 
and on the Iloliaml, I heard the chil- 
dnm re))(‘at tfieir prayers very cor- 
rectly — di^tim lly 1 cannot say, for it 
is siirpiising how very far inferior 
the pi oiuinciation of tin; language is 
by those ))<*ople; to those of Antigua, 
and our old islands, though tliey un- 
derstand wliat is said to thi'in with- 
out elilficulty, in tlu' ordinary wa}" of 
speaking*. I have lhc?icfore no en.*ca- 
siou to (‘xeve isc' my talents iu the 
jargon of my frinidad fiieiuls.” 

'I'lins far Sir K.ilpli U’oodford; and 
the de.-M ription which he here gives, 
may be taken as a correct view of the 
state' of the slave' pojiuJatioa in llic 
(-olonies in geiirial,aiid of .lamaica in 
particular. In the three parishes so 
lately lh(» seem* of rebellion and de- 
vastation, the slave's enjoyed even a 
greater degn*e of pros])erity. \Viihall 
these facts,whicli might be knovvn,anel 
ought to be known, in the (kilotiial 
Office of Great Britain, of the com- 
fort ami prosperity wliich surround 
the slave in Ifis temporal concerns, 
and \> i;h c'cjuiil ad\ antages given him 
in his spiritual concerns, as 1 shall 
]!resently sIjcw you, how ill-timed 
and unjust wa-^. your si'vere accusa- 
tion contained in your sjieech, 
loth 31ay, as follows : “ \ut a single 
colony condescended to adopt a 
single bill out of the entire eight 
(hear, hear), and the Golunial Legis- 
latures raised their voice with lofty 
iiidignatiop at our interference iu 
what the}’ declai ed to be th(*ir exclu- 
sive binTiness and concern. This 
took place in isgo ; he was then ad- 
dres:^ing Parliament in ]8:kJ; and u;» 
to that hour, neither the voice of 
friendly expostulation nor of autho- 
rity had produced the least altera- 
tion iu the contumaciou^^ <*onduct of 
the <\donial Legislaliiies. Not a 
sirtyh been taken by any of 
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them with a view to the extinction 
of slavery. (Hear, licar,)” i^c. 

So far from this being the fact, the 
Colonists Jiave done every thing, and 
are doing every thing in their power, 
to meet the views oi tlie mother 
country in tlic question of the meli- 
oration and ini pro vein cut, both in 
temporal and in spiritual matters, of 
their slave population ; and in some 
instances they have even gone far- 
ther than the peace of the (Uilonies, 
and the security of property in them, 
Avarranted them to have done. The 
slate of the slave ])opiilation, as 
shewn above, testilies to tins fact, 
"'and your oibco is, or ought fo be, 
tilled with invincible documents in 
proof. The Colonists Jiave done, or 
are doing, every tbing retjuired of 
them. They have merely refused to 
give up tlie. control of tlieir ]iro]>r*rty 
into the Jiands of others not inter- 
ested in it, and Jiostile to them, and 
to yield to measures and demands 
which would inchitahly produce the 
“ f\rlinciion?^ of tludr prop<‘rty. "i he 
Colonists feai lessiy appoaT to th(‘ 
closest inv(‘stigation, before any ra- 
tional and impartial tribunal, to esta- 
hlisli these facts. 

Branding the ('<‘]o]iisfs ^vilh the 
guilt of keeping religi<jus insl ruction 
from the slavt’s^ you, “ in the lau-* 
guage of lofty ituligiiatiou,” proceed 
tiius : “ Who was lo blain(^ that the 
negro was still igmnaiit, if so he was, 
and tliat lie lacked industrious ha- 
bits V Was it not those wdio regarded 
him from the cradle to the gra\e, 
and from gemTation to generation, 
as a mere hihouriiig auimal ; wlio 
took no pains to cultivate his mind, 
and raise his moral feelings ; nay, 
more, (and he spoke it to the sharne 
of a Christian age, and a professedly 
Christian country,) wdio were jier- 
mltted to drprivt: flie negro of tlifj 
means of religious instnu-tiou, be- 
cause it W'as" found incompatible 
with the maintenance of a stale of 
slavery? (Hear, Jiear.j Ibjl assuming 
that religious instruction wfis incon- 
sistent with the continuance^ of sla- 
very, would that Housf; sliut*out the 
light of gospel truth, ai\<l stille edu- 
cation, that at all hazards, and at all 
risks, the system of slavery might be 
preserved? (Cheers.) He believed 
that, from the state of most of the 
(>olonic8 belonging to other coun- 
tries, they might draw a lesson of 
deep censure to themselves. In the 


ical Colonies* fAiig. 

Catholic (‘olonies, the greatest at- 
tention had been paid by the priest- 
hood to the religious instruction and^ 
education of the slaves. In some of 
tliese Colonies, it was a regulation 
that no man should be at liberty to 
keep a slave, unless he could prove 
that be had taken pains lo instruct 
him in the principles of the C’atholic 
religion. Had any sucli system pre- 
vailed in the English (U>Ionies ?” &r. 

How cruel, huw^ ungenerous, how 
unjust, and how totally at variance 
with the fact, are the statements which 
you have made, so far as the C-olo- 
iiists are concerned, it becomes my 
business and my <luty to shew. It 
is not “ tlK‘ light of (h)spel truth” 
w'liich the (Colonists wish to exeludi! 
from their shores, hut anarchy, blood- 
shed, massacri', and destriietion, 
which true ('In istianity condemns 
and abhors, and whicli things, sent to 
them utidtuMlie mask of religion, the 
('olouists coik1(‘iiiu and oppose, 'J lie 
Seiiptiires, Avhieli are better aulln^- 
rity than any statesman tliat i*\er 
li\ed, shew anil tell us that a slave 
may be a (Uiristian, and a ('hristian 
a '•lave ; and you yourself admit that 
this may he the case wJjeii you Jiold 
up the prcic(‘e<lings of the ('atholic 
]>riestliood in this respect for imita- 
tion ; but it is sulbeient to obscu've, 
that undtM* a Protestant ( h>vei mneiit 
no (’atholic priest ]H)ssesses, or can 
piihsess, the autlunity whi<*)i you 
mention, though, as vve shall })re- 
sently see, there aie numbers of 
their* and iiniltiturh‘s of slaves ( a- 
tholics ill tlie Hritish \\ (*st India 
Coloiiii'H, a fact which, freun tln^ ex- 
]>re.ssjon in your speecJi above allu- 
ded to, it woiilil appear you do not 
know. 

Sell ing asirle the population of the 
Mauritius, which is Homan (/alholic, 
and the (Jape of (h)od Hrqie, wlio 
are chieJly of tlie Duteli faith, and 
confining myself, for the sake ol bre- 
vity, to the Brilisli (’olonies, from 
ToVtola lo J^emerara, upwards and 
inclusive, it rernaiiis to be stated 
that the ])opulalion of these, by re- 
turns to tlie close* of 182fJ, was 
•I t V)OU of all descriptions, of wliich 
number at least I2.>,n(Kl are Uoiimn 
('atliolies, in the islands of Trinidad, 
St Lucia, Grenada, Dominica, ive. 
Ic-aviiig a population of for 

other religious [lersiiaHion^ iu these 
and other islands. The (Jalholic po- 
pulation receives, and will receive. 
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no other tcacliers tJian those ap- 
pointed by the CJiurch of Rome. For 
the remaining 323,000 persons, (a 
large portion of wlioin, be it remem- 
bered, are rigid Mahomedans,) there 
is at this moment an l^piscopalian 
Churcli cstablisliment of eiglity-seveu 
resident clergymen in the diflereiit 
islands, with a liishop at their head. 
The whole of these are j)aid by the 
Colonies,aii<l, exclusive of glebes and 
parsonage houses, built and kept in 
repair at the expense of the <‘olo- 
nies, the expenditure for this esta- 
blishment can hardly be less than 
L.4.j,000 sterling a-year. The (Jhurch 
establishment of Demerara, in 1830, 
cost that colony L. 10,000 sterling. 
One living in lierbice is wortli L.OOO 
sterling ])er annum. The clcrgyrnau 
in Kingston, St Viiuient’s, has L.IOOO 
currency a year. 3'hose in Crenada 
liave L.OGO currency. In Barlyadocs 
their establislnmuit costs tlieni above 
B.5000 a-year. 1'he number of clergy- 
men above-numtioned are at present 
all reRi<lent, and excellent ainl clli- 
cititJt men. 'Die number of religious 
tcach(»rs Ikmo state.d belong to the 
(•hurch of j’higland Fstahlishnieiit 
alone, and for the population ahove- 
inentioned, and are exclusive of 
clc‘rgymeii of tlie Dutch and Presby- 
terian (Church, jMoraviaiis and Rlis- 
sionarios of various denouiinatioiis, 
altogi’ther ainouiitiiig to perha]>s a 
greater number, and also exclusive 
of the iminher of private chapels, 
catechist*^, and schoolmastei s on 
many estates in every colony. In 
Antigua, to a po]iu1atioii of 3 .>,U 0 O 
souls, th(‘re an* t\v<‘iny-se\ (*n ])laces 
of ]mhl'.e worship, vi/. eleven of the 
(3iurch of I'higland, twelve of the 
-Moravian, and four of the Wesleyan 
IMissioii. Thiv Moravians alone have 
at this moment in that island 
liearers entered on their roll, ainl 
8001) < hiMren under their tuition. 
j'Many are also educatiul by the Esta- 
blished (3iurch and Wesleyan Mis- 
sionarie.^, I'he slave population of 
this colony can in gmieral read and 
write, ami the smm» may he said of 
that of IVevis and St Kitt’s. Resides 
the places of public worship in An- 
tigua, there are schools and private 
chapels on several estates, where re- 
ligious Avorship is regularly perform- 
ed to all who choose to attend. C)ne 
of the latter 1 visited mu the estate 
belonging to the Rev. Mr Gilbert, 
which was large and commodious ; 


and one of the Ibrmcr I also visited 
on the estate called Green Castle, 
belonging to Sir Henry Martin, where 
I saw about sixty children at school, 
all clean, well clad, and Jicaltliy, and 
heard tliem read passages of Scrip- 
ture, repeat prayers and sing hymns 
with grc;at accuracy and devotion. I 
never saw any church in any coun- 
try better attcnuled tlian llie church 
in St .lohn’s, Antigua, by every de- 
scription of persons, homi and free, 
black and wliito. in St Kitt’s, to a 
l)opulalion of 23,0(K), thert* are nine 
churches of the l^^stahlished Church, 
four extensive \^'(*slcyaIl chapels, 
and sojne thriving and excellent Mo- 
ravian cstablisliment'^. 'Die. service 
in all these is well attended. I have 
m^^self seen in the small jiarish of Sc 
'J'homas, middle parisli in that island, 
above seventy shave children, boys 
and <iirls, ton years old ami under, in 
r<*gular filtendaiice. every Sabbath, 
clean, well dressei), and In.'aiih}', and 
behaving tliem.selveS with tlie great- 
<’st propri<dy and decorum ; and I 
never saw^ any thing more striking 
and satisfactory in my native coun- 
try on a Sabbath, than wliat I have 
witnessed in St Kin’s and otlier 
isinmis, in the number of v. ell-dn*ss- 
ed and vv'ell-behav eti slaves of both 
sexes, with their imnierous families, 
going to, and coming from, tlieir at- 
tendance oil religious worship, more 
especially from the rNloravitiii cha- 
pels, and the Kst.ablKhed churclics. 
Dierc was a degree of neatness, 
ch»anruiess, decency, decorum, and 
coiiteiilment, amongst all these, 
which rendered ihesn distinguishable 
from ev<*ry other. The same maybe 
said of tliose wlio attend Homan Ca- 
tholii* places of worship. In Trinidad, 
which is comparativ eVv but a. newly 
settled ('olony, there are, as 3-011 ina)’ 
learn from Sir Charles Smitirs des- 
patches, one resident religitni'^ 
lor toeveiy 2.‘>00 individuals; and to 
shew how litth* religious jealousies 
reign amongst tlie pi'pulaliifn, the 
Proteslaut inhabitants i/f the Nap.'ui- 
iiias have lately' erected, hv^ subscrip- 
tion, a* very neat llomaii C’atholic 
chapel, tor a ver}' worth)' juiest, 
ti'imed Smiih. In iht* small islaml 
of Tortola, with a slave ]iopiilaiion 
of about two W«*sleyaii 3lis- 

humaries have inou cla^s fellow’^s, 
])riucipally slaves, from whom, ac- 
cording to the evidence which they 
gave before the House of Assembk 
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of tliat island last antmini, f licy drew 
for tickets, in weekly payments, du- 
ring the first six inoiitiis of 18;3*i, for 
their own income, L.ST.i, and for 
the society, including L.‘1U for pew 
rents, L.52I, 89 ., niakin^^ together 
I 1 . 879 , 8s. currency, for six months, 
or Ii.I7j8, I Os. currency per annum, 
at tlie same time acknowledging 
that their receiiits last year were 
<‘onsiderably reduced from the gene- 
ral distress. SuHicient is, however, 
acknowledged to shew that the slaves 
have the means of religious iiistruc- 
llon, and also the means of obtaining 
it; nor is there a single individual 
■■ wlioopposes it, blit, on the contraiy, 
they are eager!}' encouraged to re- 
ceive it. One instance may suffice to 
shew what is done privately on es- 
tates in this way. 1 refer to Grand 
Bacolet Estates, Grenada, where Mr 
Robert IMac(pieen,the manager, states 
to me thus: — “ We have a chapel 
built between the estates, where the 
rector of the pawsh jiorforms divine 
service to the peM>ple every fortnight; 
and the Sunday he is absent, 1 read 
th(» evening church servici? to them ; 
and one of the young men on eacli 
instate instructs tlicchildn!!), morning 
and evening, in tlic (/atecliism, pray- 
ers, &c. l^iere are also some of them 
learning to read. 1 think yon would 
like our system, and our return to 
the proprietors is good. Two of our 
people arc to be married to-morrow, 
and I expect the attorney up, and it 
would be gratifying if you would 
come with him.” 

In tlie capital of Grenada, a very 
neat Presbyterian churcli has just 
been erectf?d by ])ri vate subset iplioii ; 
and ill the capital of Trinidad, a very 
pplendid Roman Catholic churcli is 
nearly finished, and opened for ser- 
vice. But in proof of the progressive 
improvement of the slaves in spirit- 
ual matters, I have to adduce, ami 
must confine myself for the present 
to, two references and communica- 
tions. The first is the Rev. Mr Duke, 
of the island of Nevis, now^transfer- 
red to a living in Berbice ; and the 
second is the Rev. Mr Browne of 
St Vincent’s, already mentioned, botli 
of them very competent judges on 
the subji'ct. The first named reve- 
rend gentleman, in a communication 
whicli he kindly made to iih!, pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

It 1*8 manifest that religion and 
civilisation are mf^king strides 


amongst the negroes in tin' British 
West Indies; and thousands of soiils, 
who, if tliey had been doomed to in- 
liabit tlie savage regions of Africa, 
would have bi»on etpially doonKul to 
iiu{)eiictrable ignorance, av(^ now, un- 
der the mighty providmicc of Caod, 
acijiiiring saving Knowlcdgi* in a 
(/iiristian land. It is iny linmhle 
opinion, sir, that, if good order and 
subordination b *- ]>res(u*ved among 
the slaves in the West Indites for a 
few years longer, (T do not presume 
to defines anytime,) gicat and last- 
ing benefits will be conferred upon 
muirly a million of tin* <lei ernulants 
of Africa, tlirongh the medium (jf 
religious instruction ; but ii annreiiy 
and confusion prevail, and th('y will 
])rcvail if threat care be mit takim, 
(iod only knows what will be the 
dreadful results to all parti('s.” After 
eiuirnerating the increasing iiuniher 
of marriages amongst llie ^d:^\e.s, the 
reverend genihunaii pr<M;(*e{ls ■ — “ I 
lia\e no donht hut that in the or six 
\*ears more* tlie pieseiii shorking 
system of polygamy ainoiig'*t Hu* 
slaves ivill be very iienrly aboii-^lied. 
I 1 u* following facts a]>[)ear to nu* as 
farilu*r prooi of llu* progia'ss as wtdl 
of ia*li‘.Mon as ci\ ilisatien ; 'Hu* re- 
spectable altendama*, jnul generally 
serious dem(,*anour of the sla\<*s at 
churcdi on the Eord's day. In the 
parisii of St .fameshs tor instance, 
there arc* some\vh**rc* about 
slaves scattercid over a liilly fac e of 
country, extending in leiiirth aheuit 
six miles, and in bread th four or 
live miles. The church is prc»bably 
as n(*arly in the centre*, of tin? parish 
as possible ; hut, no/avitlistanding the 
rugged face* of Ihcj country, (produ- 
cing necessarily circuitous roads.) 
many of the slaveys have to walk a 
distance of <‘ieht cw t(*n tnili*s, in 
order to attend chured). 'J'his dis- 
tance does not preic'iit from I'OO to 
li-A) slaves attending service e\c*ry 
Sabbath day; and lery often twice 
this number (burdem*d some of them 
with infants iu tlicur arms) creuvd 
not only the clinrcli but the clinrcli- 
yard. M Jien circu instances adverse 
to this attendance; upon divine ivor- 
bhip are considered, viz. the relaxing 
efi’ects of Ii tropical edimates the fii- 
tigues of tlici previous week, and the 
want of time h-gaHtf allowed for a 
market, 1 am sure tin; unprejudiced 
mind will admit, that (Jhiisliaiiity, as 
well a0CiYni‘:atioii,ib being advanced. 
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Out* Jilui05;L \ ouluro to say, that 

ovrii in Eni^lanr], with all its advan- 
of diniato and roads, an iiibtanro 
of llio Ixittor obsorvanro of tlx* Sab- 
bath foiild not bo prodiiood anion^ a 
{x?asaiitiy of otjiml population, (*<[ual- 
ly hi*altt*nMl, and ooinpellod to bo j>o- 
(I(*?>triaiis. I am disposed to consitlor 
tbo atUuitioii wbi<d» slav<*rf liavo of 
lato years paid to the regular baptism 
of their infiuits, as anolber proof 
of the ad\ anroment as well of reli- 
gion as civilisation. 'I1je occasional 
tlianksgiving of married female slaves, 
after child-birth, I also deem an evi- 
d(Mice of incr(»asiiig iiiiproveinent. 
'i’ho nc'atnesT and cicnuliness which 
ii» jy be o!)siuved in the slaves on 
Sundays, I also deem anotlun* proof, 
avid it is a very ]>b’asiiig proof, of in- 
creasing civ ilii-ation. 7v3.my slaves 
appear at ebureb on Sunday cb.d ia 
li,i!»ilinieiits of tluj utmost neatness 
and comfort, and not a little cost 
soiruMimes. Slio(*s ami st<H‘lvings, 
muslin gowjis, jtnd oriiame?its of llie 
precious metals, eua* by no means 
uneominon among the femah* slav'cs, 
witii u hoin a passion for finery is 
])eciiliarly jn*e(loiijinniit ; and llie 
iiiulier class or male slavu's, such as 
ariii'icuu-s, commonly appear in 
t!i{’ir Sunday coats and jackets of 
liio id clotli, or else liannel or fancy 
stripes. >'ot a few slaves indulge 
tbemsidves with the friendly sliade of 
an umbrella, i esteem tlu». inerea- 
siiig industry among the slaves as one 
inon*. mark of advancing civilisation. 
Jti'. no Jiiieommoii thing to see slaves 
t mployed, in mooiiliglit nights, in 
ibeir iieLoa* yards, in the, manufac- 
tnre. of ^isb-])ots,^>ce. iu)r each pot 
lie vv'ill obtain from lis. to :is. sleiliiig, 
ami sometimes .‘is. Gd., vvdiieli be will 
thus tiiiisb in le>s tliaii a \ve<»k. Now, 
if the iiicliiiatioii and ability to work 
on l(‘isure or nesting hours be con- 
sidered, esp^'cially at niglil, after the 
faiigiies of tlie day, it is iujpossiblc 
but that a calm and just veliection 
shall bring us to two conclusions ; 
Jirst, that the in‘gro, in this day of 
melioralion, is not by any means 
overworked ; ami, second^ that be is 
not in tb*’;. vile and abject condition 
which clogs all hope, ami stifles 
every energy — a stale into which 
too many kiiisinforined but well- 
meaning people ill iMigland supposi* 
liim to be plunged. The next ovi- 
<Ience of impvovoment wbicli I shall 
iijcutioij^ is orie^ indeed^ wliicli is a 


fiource of peculiar pleasure to me — 

1 mean the kindness and Christian 
sympathy which I have witnessed 
among tlie negroes of this island, in 
eases of sickness or other adiictiou, 

( ?ften, wlien, in discliarge of the sacred 
duties of my calling, 1 hav'e been at 
the bedside of the sick negro, have I 
found myself followed into his cot- 
tage* by several of his nearest neigh- 
bours; tliere, penbaps, two or three 
more have been before me, engaged 
ill tlxi kindest oGiecs. On these oc- 
casions, my exhortations and advice 
have been listened to by all with the 
utmost seriousness ; and when wc 
liave appi aled to the throne of J)^ 
vine (irm’e, it lias fie(|uently been a 
sour<*e of iiiexpre‘'sible gratilKotion 
to me to lind, vvlien I had little an- 
ticipated it, actually a little congrega- 
tion, really to join vviili me in the 
])rayer of hiimblt* faith for suffering 
liumanity.’' 'Fhe Reverend Gentb^- 
iiian next points out liow cliaiitablo 
ilonations in tin*, island are educating 
17.> slave and ‘20 fneborn children; 
and bovv' ten impoverished proprie- 
tors ill one parish ‘subscribed L.OOO 
sterling to assist in ndiuilding the 
clmrcli destroyed by the biirricanc 
in 1S27, and wbicb, completed last 
3 'ear, accommodates about 2.70 ne- 
groes, including children, with ‘27 
sittings for white persons, and 18 
for free eoloiired persons. The 
late President Cottle erected ou 
his own estate a chapel, wliicli cost 
1^.500 sterling, for the iiso of his 
slaves. INIr PetiT I luggins, and Ids 
brother, Mr lalvvard Huggins, have 
large scliools on their estates; and 
the former has erected a eliapel, 
wbicli cost him L.ooo sterling, ami 
Inside it there is a school- room lit 
to contain from lf)0 to loO children, 
and vvliieh were, under the cbaige of 
the Wesleyan mission. 1 saw above 
NO children at school, clean, com- 
fortable, and well clothed, and beard 
many of them read passages of Scrip- 
ture. with attention and accuracy. 
iMost of tlie adults in this island can 
read, and they subscribe among 
tbemseltes and take in the iiews- 
pnpei'R vegularl}’' to read. 

riie Rev. 21/ /• JJruivnvy St N’incent’s, 
after enumerating at coiisidmable 
length the numerous, extensive, and 
I’xcellent scliools, clmrchcs, chapels, 
and iiiRtitutioiis for bestowing moral 
and rcligiouR instrin.tion among the 
slaves in St Vincent's’, adds, — 1 
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have invavial)!}" found the proprie- 
tors far inort' anxious to promote, by 
every means in their power, tlie re- 
ligious instruction ot their slaves, 
tiiaii they are to receive it, or to be- 
iielit by it when received. Several 
of the slaves on Grand Sable can 
read, and tliey in general possess a 
highly creditable knowledge on re- 
ligions subjects, much greater than 
I ha<l supposed, or deemed possible, 
from the statements we received 
in England. They are all baptized 
according to the riU»s of the ICsta- 
blishod Church, and I perform the 
^ burial-service of our church over the 
dead. £ am sorry, however, to ob- 
serve, tljat, althougli they have made 
this progress in the theoretical parts, 
or merely outward ordinances of re- 
ligion, yet,lik('the peasantry at h*>mi‘, 
(and why should 1 omit adding the 
higher orders too V) their moral prac- 
tice by no means corresponds with 
their kiniwledgi;. ‘ They jn’ol'ess that 
they know God, hut in their works 
they deny him.’ Tlie negro cliaractei* 
is by no means an amiable one. Tin* 
greatest indolence, low minning, ly- 
ing, theft, ingratitude, intconperauce, 
witli the grossest immorality, are its 
most prevailing traits. The natural 
indolence of many in so great, tliat 
nothing but dire necessit}", or Ibe 
dread of puiiisbment, can overcome 
it ; for they arc* obliged to ln» watclnnl 
not only when ll n^y cultivate their 
masters’ helds, hut even tlieir provi- 
sion grou]i(ls, seldom looking beyond 
ibe present moment, or caring if they 
have only sutricient to supply their 
immediate wants. 'riie/ir art and 
cunning arc a natural consequence 
of their idle habits. Tlieir ingrati- 
tude, and tlieir cra\iijg dispositioji, 
are no less remarkable. Tlieir mo- 
rals, from v/Iiat I liave already stated, 
you will conjecture I <*onsider at a 
very low ebb. They are, in fact, in 
these and other respects, (I speak 
chiefly in rcf(*ninr(3 to fho intercourse, 
of tlie sexes,) most d(?praved ; for, 
besides one man oft<*n having two 
or more wives, they arc fri?quently 
changing, as whim, or fancy, or in- 
terest may lead them. I iiave con- 
versed and reasoned with many on 
the subject of marriage*, but for a 
long time they appeared not at all 
inclined to come into my views ; and, 
what is not a little singular, 1 met 
with most opposition from the women, 
who think it tvould give the men too 


much power over them, or, to use 
their own expressions, they would 
* hancfy bang too much, ami we can’t 
get away, Massa ! ’ ” Mr Browne has 
lH3re drawn the negro character most 
correctly ; and he who will not look 
at it in this light, will never legislate 
for them correctly or safely. And, 
here, while upon the subjf‘<*t of tin? 
aversion of the negroes to marriage, 
I may notice the sad scenes which 
the j)remature enforcement of this 
rite is daily and hourly producing 
in the Colonies. The most S(»rious 
crimes are now creating, whicli were 
before unknown. Separations are 
constantly taking place, and mission- 
aries, by what autliority I know not, 
authorize these separations, re-marry 
again — separate, and again re,-inarry 
parties, as tlieir vicious conduct ap- 
pears to render inuM*ssar\' ; and thus, 
wliile llie law ])ositiv(;1y enacts that 
the properly of the slave shall <le- 
sceiid to Ids lawful heirs, it will be 
found in many iiistanc<*s impossible 
to determine which of Iiis progeny 
are bis law Kill lieirs. Such a system 
is destructive oi' all doniestii* jieace 
and public morals. \\ ith lb(*se facts 
the Ciovernment must be ac(|uainted. 
The despatelies in your oflire con- 
nected with this snbje(*t, as regards 
the military labourers in the Engi- 
neer department, will tell you tluit 
tht»re hav(» been wi messed some 
most distressing seeiii*^' and you 
may consider, and tell, it yon please, 
the result of a meeting u here s»3veral 
applications for divorce* wt*re dis- 
c.nsse<l with the ('ommiimler of tlie 
Forces, ami »Sir (diaries Smith, in 
Barliadoes, in presc'iice of, ami at the 
desire, of, I.iOid Bisliop Coleridge. 

The [ireceding ref<*reiices — and 
the), an* hut few out of many wdiicli 
could he prodiK'ed in proof — will 
shew you bow grossly you have been 
misinformed regarding the conduct 
of the (d)lonistH, on the subject of 
moral and religious instnu’tion be- 
stowed upon tin* slave ])opn1ation. 
The Esiablislied (diurcb of J^nglainl, 
and not intriguing sectarians, ought 
to be your antliority on sucli sub- 
jects; and as every clergyman of the 
h]stabJis}red (’hn rch makes annually 
a report upon the progress of reli- 
gious instruction amongst the slaves, 
wliicli li(3 transmits to the Bishop, 
and the Bishop, I believe, to ibis 
country, it is inipossibU^ that his 
Majesty’s Government, if they Imvc 
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the smallest iiielinatton to listen to 
tluj truth, rail lx; inisinfonnecl on 
this importaiit subject. Under these 
rirciinistunces, 3 "ou surely cannot but 
feel how cruelly you have, by listeii- 
in£( only to sectarian misrepresenta- 
tion, siandered tlie character and 
lacerated the mind of every JSritish 
colonist. The fact is shortly this ; 
every sectarian, of every s(;ct, who 
goes to the Colonies, writes on his 
arrival to his patrons in this country, 
that there is no religion in the Colo- 
nies, merely because lie will not ac- 
knowledge any creed to bci religion 
but that which he clings to and jiro- 
inulgates. In the legislation which 
you liave rashly adopl(?d, you have 
struck a deadly and irrecoverabh" 
blow at the iiipiscoiialian Church 
Kstablisliment abov(‘-nientioned, in 
the Colonies. I'he proprietors of 
the soil can no longer siipiiort it, and 
your sectarian Iriends will lake es- 
])ecial care that uuik' of the funds 
which tlie sUivi's pohsess shall he 
applied to that jiurposi*. 

I laving shew n what the Colonists 
have doiK^ and are doing in bestow- 
ing upon tlieir slav<»s moral and reli- 
gious iiistructitin, it lu^xt liecomes 
necessary to slnwv whal that (iovern- 
ment, which accuses them of ]ia\!ng 
dmie nothing, has doin' to forwanl 
this object. The roll w'ill he black 
and <li.sinal, but it must be laid be- 
fore you, and more especially as it 
applies to pastors of the Roman C^a- 
tholic (/huicli, whom you s«) strongly 
hold up to admiration. In Si Lucia 
the Covernment ]iromlsed to ad- 
vance L.ti'jiX) sterling, necessary to 
build a Ih'ob'staikt church, providing 
the inhafiitanis of the colony would 
prodin’c an equal sum. The colony, 
impoverished, and almost ruined as 
it has been, readily produced tlieir 
quota. Tlie church was built, and 
is linisbed, and a very handsome 
buihling it is, but it stands unoccu- 
pied ami uuopene^d, because the («o- 
veriiment refnsc'd to i»ay the money 
which they promised, and the con- 
tractor will not give up the keys un- 
til ho is paid for his labour. The 
inhahitams subscribed a very consi- 
derable sum of money, in order to 
pay Roman Catholic clergymen, for 
the purpose of giving their slaves 


religious instruction. There were 
three in the island last year, Spanish 
ecclesiastics who liad been sent out 
by your predecessors for the pur- 
]iose mentioned ; and these were re- 
iliiced to a stat*. actually bordering 
on starvation, because the money 
thus raised, having hinui paid into 
the public trr‘?isury of tlie island for 
seciiiily, had Ixxui taken and spent 
by till' (Tovernnimu autlioiitics, in 
onler to pay their owui princely sala- 
ries, such as the Shn e Protector, Avho 
has L.8(j0 sterling pm* aunuin in that 
office, wliiie h(‘ at tin* *-ame time 
liolds tlie odiees oi' Judge- Advocate, 
and at one time Attoi in^y-General. In 
Trinidad, you will limi, hy looking 
into de* paU lies in your ollice, that 
Covernment, not two years ago, most 
jiointedly rerused to eive either 
school masti'i’ or eleriivman to the 
large establishnient of Amm ii an re- 
fugee slae, e*,' or to the disband- 
ed Afri(*rin srhlii'is at ]Manzanilla, 
tlioiigli d(‘.~ciib»*d by the governor 
as “ (IvcnU iUjj rrint'frtrlinff hi f/ic 
.sra/r (tj' ihnniLs miff t (ri/L'iffhu?/.'* In 
that island, also, as you must know, 
nlmo-Ht the wlnrle jmjinlation are I%o- 
inati (’atholics, y«u the cleriryinen of 
tliat cJiiirch an' left in that govern- 
meni, which, like St faicia, is under 
tlu' s]?ecial command arid control of 
llie oilico ni’ w hich yo\i are now tin* 
lit'fid, with the loiserablt* stipend of 
oOO dollars, not L.120 sterling, pf*ran- 
mim, while the anti- colonial lonkcry, 
whicli, Minler the anthovit\' of the 
Ihdonial Ollice, ha^, bn* st'veral years 
domiin*en*d o\ er all that i> honest and 
honourable in that great colony, and 
wilfully misled and mi^^inforined the 
(Government of the mother-country, 
on every thUiir eonnecteil with the 
true state and condition of its vari- 
ous population, are snp\>orted in the 
billowing ])riin‘i*ly e''tabli'"hnn‘nts : 


Sli'llillj;. 

(Go vein or, . . 

diief.! list ice, . . '2im 

lk)loninl Secretaiy, . 

Treasurer, . . 

Atlorney-I General, . liiOO 

(h)llecti>r of Custom'-, b‘>00 

Protec tor of Sla\ es, . 

Two Assistants, dx>. . i(>dO 

Hsc-ribano of ( ’ourl, . ^dO 


'I'holr ck'^u’iVitrd niul tU'iiioi'alizcd ^<lalc will, by umi !>,' » hi' l-ilK a* 



iJiS 

.hulirial 

Rejjister and Ir^laiul SL*cre- 
taiy, 

()viMsi‘L*r ot Nrc^ro ('hil- 
drcn, 

&r. 

AitoiTodior i-aishi;^ the civil osl,;dilis 1 i- 
incni to L. 17,940, and the judicial 
(»!r:tal»lishnu»iit to L. U,!‘il stcMlinuf, 
while the ministers of rtdi^ion arc 
lett ill the most dcgiMdiniif po\ erty. 
Thus the authorllies in that colony 
shew that the skin is c onsidered by 
tluMii of more \alne than the soul ! 

With these ob'<er\ations, which 
Height be greatly extendecl, ! procec‘d 
to notice other parts oi* 3 ’onr spceeli, 
C‘|uari\^ indefeiisihb^ and extraordi- 
riie (’olonic^s are ac'cused of 
refusing to attend to tlie rccoinineii- 
datlon of t*o\ cninient, about the, 
estahlislunent of Savings’ Ihiiiks. So 
far from tin? (’oloiih^s dmlining this, 
Saving Ihinks have Innni (‘stahllslnnl 
in most, if nol-iii all tlu‘ (hdonies; 
but over^' one at all acajuainted with 
t!ie negro cliaractcn*, knows hoic 
averse ilie^' are, c*illier men or wo- 
men, to [)laci‘ their i/ione\’ in otlier 
keeping than their own. A long 
time must elapse lieforc th<’\' ean lie 
brought to do this to any extent ; and 
where tlu’y have tried if, as in Tri- 
nidad, for instance, tlie n‘vult has 
not been such as will encourage, 
them to coiilimie to do so, for ihercj 
in that colony you will tind lliat the 
money which they ha; e dejiosic<*d in 
the Saving Ibink or the ]>uhlic, trea- 
sur}', amounting, as I was iiilbrnied, 
to from L.lOOd to L.oOuo sterling, 
has been taken, and every farthing 
of it spent by the public autboiities 
in the pay menu of thedr large sala- 
ries, which the impo.\ erish(*d trea- 
sury was not able to defray ! 

Tile eighth and last ofi'ence whii li 
you cliarge. against the (Colonists, is 
the noted Order in (Council, refusal 
to attend to the rigid coniinarids to 
enforce which you set down thus, 
“ aho disrP.fjardiidr Tin; justifica- 
tion of the Colonists, in disregarding 
this order, is clearly made out in 
your o\\ ti admission in tlie House of 
Comm oils only a few days ago, that 
it had been withdrawn in the (^ape 
of Good Hope, wlicre a petition from 
the inhabitants shewed that it was 
imprnclicable, and would have been 
iirrious. ft would have !ind the 
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same result if applied lo the West 
Indies. This Order in Council was 
ifi fact emancipation in disguise, 
etnancipaliou witliout coiiipeiisalioii, 
and worse than slave einaiicipatiou ; 
it set free the slave from the mas- 
ter’s control, and made the master a 
shi\e to his slaves. The Colonists 
saw this, and they also saw that it 
would priive the utter luiii of their 
property. I'liey therefore rejected 
it, and tliongh the CjJovcrriment pro- 
(‘'luinied it in the Crown colonies, 
they never ventured to enforce it ; 
in fact, it cotddnot be enforced with- 
out ruin. The C’olonists were com- 
inainbHl in the most imperious man- 
ner to adopt it as a wliole, or to r(‘- 
ject it as a whole; tliey cJiose tlie 
latter course, and your prc'd(!cessors 
in nflu o only the other day admit- 
ted, that, in acting as they had clone, 
the (adonies had acted righl] 3 \ Lord 
Howick, at an interview which the 
<leputy fiom Creiiada had with him 
on thti till of Jannaiy last, “ admit- 
ted that lln^ Ordeis in ('ouucil were 
imjiracticahle, and not adapted for 
their intended object; that tlie ob- 
jc4 tioiis urged against their intro- 
duction both hero fl^iondoii] and in 
the (h>Ionies, were /ci'V/yhw/n/f r/, and 
that the legislative bodies were 7V /. V - 
tijlcd in n'jeclirig them ; that lie 
[Lord Howick] had never approved 
of the provisions coiitaiinui in the 
Ordcis, but being part of a system 
of. pofu'y entertained by a iorincr 
Administi ation, th(‘ pr<*sent Ministry 
liad been induced to give them a 
trieJ.” In an intrrvicw which the 
d(‘puly from I'lliiidad liad with Lord 
(ioderich on ihe^lJth of January 
Ia‘'t, his liOrd^hip made the impor- 
tant admission, that it was his dis- 
tlnct^ o])inion that slaves could never 
lie coerc(‘d to labour without the 
whip, and that he totaUy ojtjjo- 

svd (o thf whole. ,sijste}n of O/ders in 
Couitril^ ir/iirh lie thomjht wrung from 
the Joundation,'^ With these facts 
previously known and admitted, is 
it fair, geneioiis, or just, to accuse 
the (kilonies of contumacy, in “ dis- 
regarding” orders which His Ma- 
jesty’s (kdoiiial Minister, yourprede- 
cessor, liad adigittcnl they were jus- 
tified in disi ogardiiig ? 

It remains to be explained how 
your acute and independent mind 
could he induced tohi ing forward the 
increased number of pupishmeiitK in 
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13eincrara v.a i'<Msoii for nssnilin^ 
Iho charader of all tin* rust of tliu 
Colonies, and as an invinci!>lu ruasou 
for tlic justice and propriety of eman- 
cipating^ all the slaves in tlie Colo- 
nies. A most important point in this 
matter has been forgot to be told, 
and remains to be attended to. The 
crimes and the ]>unisliments in De- 
merara, it beiria; a Crown ("olony, 
are well known in every ]K)int to be 
crimes dcdined and punishments 
determined by Downing Street au- 
thority, and hy Downin'^ Street au- 
thority only! If punishments and 
crimes liad, as it appears they had, 
increased in Deunuara, it is a proof 
that the laws ami regulations framed 
in England for that (><»lony have 
been framed in the. spirit of rashness 
and ignorance; and, therefore, simi- 
lar proceedings, instead of being 
pursued towards all the Colonies, 
ought to be relin<iuished, and the 
definition of criim's and regulation 
of punishment left to hands better 
acapiainted witli the nature, state, and 
condition of the population to be 
governed, than any one in England, 
who had never been out of England, 
ran possibly be. Vour predecessor in 
olliee. Lord ilowick, to bis credit, ou 
this occasion told the House of (’om- 
inous, that from a positive knowledge 
of the subject, he could state that the 
number of punishments in the Le- 
gislative Colonies, particularly in 
Jamaica, was a great deal less than 
ill Dernerara. Tlie fact 1 believe to 
In; so, and, at any rati*, you could 
easily put it to tlie proof, bei^ause in 
the smaller Legislative (/olonies,aiid, 

1 believe, akso in Jamaica, a record 
of all crimes and punishments upon 
every estate is kept by law, and can 
and must be produced whenever or- 
dered. The increased punishments 
in Dernerara, therefore, insteg^ of 
Iieing a reason for the rarlianient of 
I'higland proceeding at once to eman- 
cipate all the Colonial slaves, ought 
to be a reason for desisting from 
European legislation, and for pursu- 
ing a course directly the reverse. 

Before coming to the Admikai. and 
his frienus and fellow-labourera in 
error and iniquity. Loving, and the 
President of Colombia, whom it will 
not be ditlicult to lay low, and who 
have 80 grievously misinformed and 
misled you, I must tm-n to notice 
the untenable foundation on wliicli 
you have built the gigantic and pre- 
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c.ipitatc systi-m td’ kgislation which 
will render the Wi!st India islands 
wihlern(5sses,and throw back 800,000 
happy and imlustrious individuals 
into a state of idlenes.s, barbarism, 
and anarchy. In your sjiecch, (see 
TimfiSy May 1 6lli,) you .state that “ma- 
numisKions occurred oiih'' among do- 
mestic slaves, mechanics, and trades- 
men,’* and that, therefore, ‘‘ it was 
not extraordinary that no case could 
be discovm’ed of their applying 
themselves, iiiimetlialely on their 
iiianiimissioiijto the mouv: di.or auinc 
and faiiguiiig occupation of Held la- 
bour.’* If an instance were 

sliewn of a manumitted field slave 
wlio would not work, he would then 
admit that a pr 'nna facie case was 
niade out hy tliosc* who asserted the 
incapacity of the iH‘gro for freedom.” 

ilefore proceeding to produce iu- 
eontrov4Util)le evid(*nci‘ to refute the 
statement made, and to overturn tlie 
ground here laken,^it m:iy he a.skiMl 
wh}' field or agricultural labour is 
styled mom difjroduuf* lluiu me- 
chanical labour; for in no age or 
nation liitherto lias agricultural la- 
bour bemi so accouni(‘d degrading, 
nor can tins description of it tend to 
inak(* the emancipated slave more 
ready to undertake it. Moreover, 
no on(‘ assei ts that negroes in gen<*ral 
will not woik at any thing, though 
many of them will not;M)Ut the 
ground (d the Csdonial (]ueslion now 
at issue, is, will tliey, when set free 
Ironi tie* master’s c*ontrol and aii- 
Ihoiity, work for such wagt'S as can 
enable him to produce sugar and 
other exportable articles of Colonial 
])roduce at a rate that can enable him 
to bring thc*m into coinpeiiiion in 
the market of the world, with similar 
productions raised in other places, 
and under a diliercnt system The 
answer is, lliat lliey will not, and the 
proof is, that there is not an instance 
where they have done so ; bur many 
when* the case is the reverse. If 
the slaves in our (k)lonies, when 
einaneipatod, will not work so as to do 
this, it plain to the meanest imder- 
stauding, that the (’olonies of Great 
Britain will be lost to the b’uropcan 
capitali.st, and to this naval and com- 
mercial nation. 

England has seized and liberated 
from ' t50,()()0 to 40,000 Africans in 
SitMia lieoiie. The most of tliese 
were field or agricultural labourers 
in their own country. After Eng- 
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land has spoilt ni lliat phua*, about 
it, and for it, more* ilian tfii millions 
storliiiii; ; and aflrr forty yoar.s of Go- 
vernnieiit tuition and control, has any 
one of them produced one particle 
of «?xportal)le Colonial produce, su- 
gar, <'oflee, &c. y The answer is, not 
one! You pass over St J)omiiigo. 
It cannot be passed over in discuss- 
ing the present <piestion. They have 
liad forty years of freedom and li- 
berty, and, at this day, that island, 
once a mine of wealth to France, 
and almost ec^ual to all the Colonies 
which Great Britain holds in the 
western world, is at this day bc*come 
almost a wilderness, its population 
greatly rediiced, and immersed in 
poverty and distrt'ss, and its com- 
im‘rce and agriculture not one fifth 
part of wdiat it was. In tlie month 
of December last, tlie British corn- 
niercial agent there a]>plied by letter 
to the captain of ont' of His ^Majesty’s 
frigates, them ii^ .Taiiiriica,to send him, 
as tlie great(*st Aivour that In* <*ould 
do him," a littkj refined sugar for liis 
family’s us(^ as In? could £>(*t no su- 
gar fit for us(^ to purchase in llayti. 
W hen at St Thomas’s last ycr4r, I met 
a mercantile gmi tliunan who told im* 
that he had offtued to the llaytian 
Government the sum of 1 *2,000 dol- 
lars j)er quarter to allow him to im- 
port exclusi\ely sugar into llayti, it 
[Muscovado] being then sixteen dol- 
lars ]><H' cwt. there, wliile he could 
purchase it in tlie n(?ighbouriiig 
islands at 2^ to tlollars per cwt. 
No one connected with that island 
dares to give correct information 
about it, if they think their names 
will become known. 1 met in the 
West Indies, not many mouths ago, 
men from it, and natives of it, wjio, 
having left it during tju; convulsive 
struggles of tin* revolution, had re- 
turned to it again, witli property they 
bad acquired, to settle there; but 
they had left it with disgust and fear. 
They described it as lialf dtqiopula- 
ted, and, in the emphatic words of 
one of them, as a country without 
capitdf, without iudustrffy without 
morals, and without rciigiuif and, 
as a proof of the latter, not many 
months ago, a small trading vessel 
brought from llayti to St Thomas on 
speculation a very largo number of 
Bibles, such as cost in England lUs, 
or 14s. each, which had been sent 
out by some fi|pci€:ty in this country, 
to people who would not use them; 


and which Bibles were at i)ubHc 
vcMidiie, at St 'riiomas, at a quarter 
dollar, and some of them as low as 
a few cents €?ach ! The Anti-slavery 
Society of London know' the situa- 
tion of llayti well. Nearly three 
years ago, they sent out a gentleman 
to examine into the state of that 
island, in order to refute the ollicial 
statement which Mr Mackenzie had 
made. He executed Ids commis- 
sion, made up his report, and, as he 
informed a gentleman who told me, 
that, as he would tell the truth, so, 
if ever his report was published, it 
woiihl do more harm to the African 
race than any thing that had yet ap- 
peared, and that all Mr Mackenzie 
liad stated was greatly within the 
truth ! I'he Anti-sla\ery Society has 
not only withheld this document, 
but, as the ng(‘nt alluded to has told 
a gentleman Avhoin 1 could name, 
they will not, because it is contrary 
to their expectations, pay him the 
sii»n which tlM*y had agreed to give! 
The. fact is, the state of llayti can 
be asccrtainc*d without going there. 
W’lien at St 'riiomas’s last autumn, 1 
put the ijtieslion to a commercial 
friend who liad the largest dealings 
with it, Forto Rico, and othm* places, 
to tliis elYect: — If a vessel of lot) 
tons burthen comes from llayti, and 
another from Porto Rico of the same 
tonnage, to St Thomas, to purchase, 
a general cargo, suited to their re- 
sptrclive markets, what woulu be the 
proportion in valii*‘ of gooils wliicli 
each would take away? The. an- 
swer was, the cai’tro of the llaytian 
vessel might reach oPUO dollars; the 
cargo of the Porlo.RLco one would 
bo dollars; the former pnr- 

chases trnsh^' tlie sweepings of onr 
store and the latter llu; finest, most 
sliewy, and best ibiglisb inanufuc- 
tiires. This shews ilie abilities of 
the respective countries to consume. 
Volumes written on the suhjc'ct 
could not make the point niore 
strong and <*lear. 

Quiting llayti, let ns turn to Tor- 
tola. 'J'here Government has about 
500 liberated Africans, the remains 
of apprentices ami re-apprentices for 
many years past, assembled in one 
j>lace, named Kingston, and, after an 
expense of several thousand pounds 
sterling in settling tlieni there?, under 
the very judicious inanagoinent of 
that worthy man. Collector Claxton, 
they yet do not prodYico nor raise 
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one fiingle article of exportable Co- 
lonial produce. I'hroiighoiit almost 
all the isL'uuls W(i lind iiiultitudeH of 
Africans of a similar dc?scription, and 
in every island^ as, when we come to 
the Admiral and Mr Loving, will' be 
shewn, they will be found to be in a 
much worse, and even in a distressed 
state. 

The American refugee slaves are 
the next class who deserve iiotice. 
They liave been settled in Trinidad, 
and consisted, I believe, on their ar- 
rival tlnnai about eighteen years ago, 
of IlOO men, 300 Women, and 217 
children ; alU»gether, I02ti. These 
were, 1 believe, principally Held 
slaves, or agricultural labourers when 
in tlie United States. Creat 15ritain 
paid tliese Stat<*s, for th(‘se peoph*, 
the* sum of twelve hundred and lifty 
thousand dollars, making, with tlui 
ex])ense of the commission at St 
Pelersburt^:, alteiiding the reference 
to th('. Ihnperor of Kussia, and the 
addilioiial expense of Iransporting 
Ihetn from America to 'Triniflad, a 
sum exceeding L.3<)(),ojO sKuding. 
Sinc,e they went tlieia^, theyliave cost 
the British Covcrmneiit u[)wards of 
Jj.-jOjOOO sterling more, besiiles the 
value of t)ic land, sixteen aci\ s given 
to each grown up pi»rsoii, some of it 
in cultivation of provisions, cocoa, 
abov(‘, if land is to b<‘ taken 
worth any thing, L.<)0,()()u more; or 
tog4!ther, |jjoo,003 sterling on this 
IVee labour speculation I passiil 
Througli a ]>art of tiieir location in 
January lasit, and liave collected a 
]varticular and ac<*!uate account of 
the whole. They Inive done nothing ; 
th(*y are scattered^ ami utt»*rly deino- 
ralizml. 

Tlies(‘ people were located in the 
vicinity of Sarannah-le-GrandCy the 
most fertile part of Trinidad. Tliey 
were settled in companies in a mili- 
tary way. The cultivation of provi- 
sions for their own supply, and some 
jiroduct for exportation, as <lirected 
by Sir Ralph Woodfoi’d, was aban- 
doned ill conse<jneiH‘e tif orders from 
Knglan«l. Mr Miteliell, their super- 
iutendeiit, with a salary of L.400 ster- 
ling per an rum, endeavoured to keep 
them all at work on his own estate, by 
persuading them that they would not 
got paid if they wrought on any other. 
He iiad then an estate with about 
thirty slaves, yielding a Saiv return, 
and clear of debt. About ibis time 
be sent to Rngland some sugar, as 


lie said, tlie produce oi' free labour ^ 
about which a great noise was made. 
'^J'he fact was, that notw'itlislanding 
liis unlimited autliority, and tJie ap- 
plication of the whip, to the ex- 
tent that the ilagellatioiis inflicted 
amongst these people exceeded those 
inflicted on all the sugar ])lantations 
ill the. districts of botli Naparimas, 
still these people would not work, 
nor could he obtain any labour from 
them at a profit, which compelled 
him to purcliase a considerable num- 
ber of slaves, at a very high rate, in 
order to carry on the cultivation of 
his estate, b'rom this cause it got 
deeply in debt at tlie commencement 
of the late ruinously low ])rices of 
sugar ; and it is now, after his death, 
ill the hands ol‘ a mortgagee, and Ids 
family left without a farthing ! Go- 
vcrnnient discontinued the superiii- 
tmident at the beginning of last year, 
since wideb ])eviod {(lesc people 
have begun to scatter themsehes all 
over llm country. » Only about a 
tliousand of them can he found. 
They "o upon estates where they 
are supported by the slavi'.s. A few 
among them occasionally engage in 
the labour of cutting wood and canes, 
in order to procure, rum and a little 
salt fifth, and such clothes as will 
cover their nakedness. "J'hey drink 
rum to excess. Those who engage 
ill cutting wood, never drink less 
than a bottle a-day, and two if tliey 
4-an gel it. These people, together 
with tlie free Indians and Spanish 
peons, look with contempt upon an 
estate that has not got a still upon 
it I Wlicn they first raTived from 
America, they were botli a moral and 
religious ]>eople. \\ ithout teachers, 
they f\>r a time performed their pub- 
lic and private devotions regularly, 
and ill a very serious manner. With 
their freedom, however, tlioir reli- 
gion has vanished. There is now’’ 
neither church nor school in any of 
the settlements. The former preach- 
ers liave degenerated into irreclaim- 
able driinlvards. A schoolmaster, late- 
ly sent among tliein, has been tibliged 
to retire? on account of want of suc- 
cess, eiicouragcmcnt and pay, and 
is now obliged to cut canes, in or- 
der to support Ids existence ! Tiie 
timber vvdiicli bad been cut and 
dragged a considerable distance from 
the woods, for the purpose of build- 
ing a church and a school-Jioiise, 
now lies rotting on the ground. 
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Not one will put a hand to it. Go- 
veinnuuit rriu'lly iicglcctc<l these 
people, 'riiey ])oiiiteciIy refused to 
send them a religious teacher until 
about eighteen months ago, when the 
llishop of Bai badoos sent a clergy- 
nian with a salary of L.SOO sterling 
per aiiimin, for tlie establisliment. 
When he arrived on the coast, about 
six miles distant, not one of them, 
either for love or money, would en- 
gage to carry Ids baggage. It was 
carried to the settlement by slaves:. 
Disgusted and tenihed at what lie 
saw and heard, lie only remained 
among them for a few days, when he 
h»ft, declaring that nntliing could in- 
duce him to r(iturn or stay among 
such a set of savages. In fact, the 
only instructors and helpmates that 
Government sent among them, wtu-e 
a set of dirty, ignorant, and savage 
Congo women, rescued from the 
wreck of a Spanish slave-sldp at 
Anegada, and sent from Tortola to 
this settlement in Trinidad, at tlm 
expense of Luy,"), 6s. sterling to the 
British Treasury. 

So much for the boasted free- 
labour settlement in Savaunah-lc- 
(irande; that of th(» disbaude^d 
African soldiers at IManzanilla and 
Cuare, though still under military 
control, and under the superintend- 
ence of a very worthy man, J)r 
Warden^ has, afeer a very heavy ex- 
pense to the < iovernment, only pro- 
duced a little rice and country pro- 
visions, which are at present unsalc‘- 
ahle; wldle the ninnb«n%pK the ori- 
ginal settlers is reduced more than 
a tliird, notwithstanding their efforts 
to procure wives, for some of whom 
they pai<l as high as 500 dollars each ! 
But of this settlement more here- 
after. 

In Antigua, the slaves who belong- 
ed to the late Earl of Lindsay and 
Crawford, set free by a late decision 
of Lord Chancellor Brougham, re- 
fused any longer to work upon tlic 
estate, the land of which is mort- 
gaged to a mercantile house in Eng- 
land, and have every one left it, with 
the exception of twelve, who are so 
old and infirm, that they cannot re- 
move from it. These accounts reach- 
ed me just as 1 was quitting the 
West Indies. 

In the British Colonies there are 
140,000 free people of colour, of all 
descriptions. There is no tone of them 
In any colony engaged, or that ever 


would engage, in thelabnurofcolonial 
agriculture. lu most of the islands 
they will noLeveii cultivate provisions 
for theniselvcfs, but wlicrc they liave 
the ineaiiR, they hire the slaves at 
their own time to do this for them. 
The Agricultural Society of Grena- 
da olfered wages as higli as the rate 
of a dollar per day for free p<»oj)le to 
engage in agriculuire ; but tlu'v have 
not yet got or.e, Tlie Agiiciihur:il 
Society of St. Christopher’s liave not 
only olfered \vag<*s equal to tin e e 
quarters of a dollar per day, Iju! pre- 
miums of L.5 and L.IO to in o agri- 
cultural labourers ulio will come 
birward ,' but not oiw Ii.as ap]n*iir<'d ! 
The same thing lias taken place! in 
other (’olonies. 

The B^iti^h authorities in tlie Bri- 
tish West lndi»*s have, within tlie 
last two years, seized under custom- 
house proceediiiiis, conli seated, and 
lihei nted about oftlie best slaves 
ill the Ctilonies. The ri'warils or 
fc(‘s <Iistribrited aiiiontfsi various au- 
iliiiriU(!s for each, aniount to about 
L..*)0 steiling, drawn.// e;// (/h‘ 
7V'/vcv/o;y, besides the <‘\[)eiises or 
fees for condcMimation, anituiiiling iu 
each to more t’laiilwict* the sum, — to- 
gether, L. I exclusive of iht* 
loss of actual capital to tlie extent ot 
L. lo(>,i)(M) more. They have, also, 
during the same ])eriod, encouraged 
above ^00(1 ot the h(*ht sla\e*^ troin 
the furtdgn i.^iauds, their neigId»ours, 
to» abscond to the British, wlu-re tin y 
are set frei*, after a great exjiense to 
the British Governiiient. About one- 
half of these, were drowiuul in ma- 
king the attmujit to escape. 'Flieir 
neighbours have ilms lost capital to 
the extent of near L.*JO(),000 ; the 
survivors icmain scattered over the 
British ('olonies, a burden to tbein- 
selves, and a scourge to every com- 
munity; whilst amongst all the 
slaves, Britisliand foreign, thus liber- 
ated, the British authorities have 
not gained or added one frre hihoiir- 
cr to the agriculture of any colony. 
The proceedings alteiiding the lilier- 
aUori of these slaves, more especially 
the British, are in many cases shock- 
ing and disgraceful, and in all most 
oppressive ; but 1 arii compelled, till 
another ojiportunity, to refrain from 
bringing these specilically under 
your view: Imt they are not, they 
cannot, and they will not be forgot; 
and when they are laid before you, 
you will cense to feel surprise at 
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“ the language of lofty indignation” 
which the unfortunate Colonists are 
so often obliged to assume. 

The schemes and attempts made 
to raise Colonial produce in the 
western world, by what is termed 
free labourers, has in every instance 
most completely failed. In Hayti it 
lias failed, after a destruction of a 
Imndred millions of property, and 
four hundred thousand lives. In 
Guadaloupe and Cayenne it failed, 
after a prodigious destruction of life 
and property, upwards of thirty years 
ago; and in the latter place the French 
(Jovernmont failed, after bringing, a 
few years since, at a great ex- 
pense, a considerable number of hi- 
lioiirers from China, and the Oriental 
Archipelago, as Britain did into Tri- 
nidad, at an expense of J-i,*20,()0() or 
L.3(),000. In Guadaloupe, an attempt 
Avas made, last year, by bringing a 
number of Frcncli labourers IVom 
the banks of the (hironne, to labour 
in agriculture in that island. TJiey 
AV'orked for one day, and dispersed 
to assemble no mur<» ! la Sierra 
l-eone, after an expenditure of more 
than ten millions st(*rling, and the 
labour of forty years, the attempt 
has failed ; and the ])opulation of the 
place, as I will, ataiiotlier time, sin* w, 
have actually betaken themselves to 
the slave trade again. On tlni Spa- 
nish Main or Venezuela, the alt<nnpt 
at cultivation of sugar by free labour 
lias most signally failed. In 'IViiii- 
dad, after an expenditure, in one 
shape or another, of neuil}' half a 
niillioii, the attempt has completely 
failed ; and in the diilerent islands, 
after a loss of property to the British 
Treasury, to Britisii subjects, and to 
foreigners, of nearly six Imndred 
thousand pounds sterling, as lias just 
been pointed out, the altein]it has 
failed; and in Tortola, after an ex- 
penditure oil apprentices, i>:c. &c., 
for a number of years, of more than 
fifty thousand pounds sterling, and 
with liberated Africans in other 
Islands to the extent of one hundred 
thousand pounds more, the attempt 
has wholly failed. I^a/\ J^ap, 7 td 
of 1832, sh^'ws, at page 13, that 
Ij.40,00() currency has, since 1821, 
been expended and lost with libera- 
ted Atricans in this way in Antigua, 
where, only a few years ago, Collector 
Wylie was obliged to hire a brig at 
tln^ rate of L.20 sterling per moiitb, 
VO Ti, XXXIV. NO. ( 


and collecting the liberated Africans, 
to put them on board of her, and to 
moor4ier so far out in the harbour 
that they could have no communica- 
tion with the shore, in order to jne- 
vent them from burning the town, 
and their own quarters, and from 
cutting each other’s throats ! 

The attempt has, moreover, failed 
in a quarter where it surely will not 
be disputed that the failure has taken 
place amongst field n(*groca who re- 
liised to Avork. The Nottingham set- 
tlement in Tortola is well known, 
and made a great noise amongst the 
Anti-colonists about ten 3’ears ago. 
There tin* negroes were lid’t by tlieii- 
master, Mr Nottingham, an (-state, 
1 ioun<'s, and land in cultivation, in fco 
simple, and a eoiisid.-rahle muii of 
money. I \ isitc-d that e^tahlislnm-nt, 
on the ea^t t-nd of Tortilla, early in 
()(*tober hi-'l yt-ai ; and a scene of 
gr<‘ater wr('tch(‘dne^s, waiit.and mi- 
seiy, 1 iu‘V(*r Avitm^ssed. liie few 
honse:^ tliat rt-niain, an* huts of llit* 
most miserable description. Tlie 
oiiginal population U: decreased and 
scatteiaHl. Fveii at tliat season of 
lh(» year, tlnni* wa*> not a vi stiire of 
cullivation to he* se(*n. All w .!> hnisti- 
wood to tie* v(*ry doors. Oiieioli r- 
ahl}' lui.irded hons(‘, aliont t.-n feet 
by sixteen, conlaiin'd sixteen persons, 
a family young and old, among\-.t 
Avhoin was a very old woman, tin* 
grandmother of the wliole. Tln-y 
h id not t veil wat(‘r to diink, but 
brouiiht th(* hI^lcki^'ll water i1m*v used 
froiii a wi'll ahmit. a mih* and a l.alf 
distant. When I asked the old woman 
how it cumt* that they weia* so poor 
and miserabh*, with I'very thing 
aroninl them their own, slu* re'pUed, 
that they could not Iiclp it, as th(*y 
Iniv] no money t ) buy shivt-s to work 
for them ! 

The Ad.mih \n, Loving, \'c. n<*\tde- 
servi* notice; but it is only hecanse 
ytni have thought proper to fi\ legis- 
lation upon th(» authority of what 
they fay that they deserve to be at- 
t(*iuled to ; othei\viso they are not, 
individually or collectively, worth 
powder a»d sliot. Loving, yon an* 
jileased to inform us, bad onci^ l)(*eu 
a slav'C. You might have addi*d, tha: 
lie bad not materially altered his ( lia- 
racter, inasmuch as he now is tin* 
acknowledged ag<*ntand iM.iIs^ary ot 
tlic A ml- si a very Soeit'iy, and in tliat 
capneitr, as you Avill find m •' trial 
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tliat took place in Antigua a few 
luonths ago, lie brought to old James 
Scotlfm*f that island, and a mem- 
ber of the troop, a ijuantity of paper 
fioiii that Society, for the purpose 
of puhlislutig his newspaper, which 
is distrilnited and sold amongst the 
slaves at one dog^ throe farthings 
sterling each, filled wiih every iiidatii- 
inatory misrepresentation and false- 
hood which lie can write, or the An- 
ti-slavery Society compose. Loving, 
you say, states, “ that a number of 
liberated negroes in Antigua had 
worked for themselves with great 
industry — liail arcumulated some 
Unh property, and purchased dwell- 
ing-houses The value of this tes- 
timony, ill the first place, would have 
been ascertained, had you informed 
the House of (\>mmoiis that IMr Lo- 
ving, after his (irst examination, and 
telling his anti* colonial tale, marched 
off) without waiting for a further ami 
a cross-examiiiatiuu. In the nc'Xt 
place, I have shewn, from oHirial <Io- 
cuineiits, the expense tliat tli(»se free 
j)eo[)le, who are reprt‘seiited as la- 
bouring with so inueli industry. Inn i* 
cost the (lovenimeiit; and I wiil state, 
from ill for mall oil received in Antigua 
iinly a few months ago, that these 
free negroes, British or foreign, are 
ill general indolent, idle, and in a 
stale of great misery and ilistress; 
and ill order to relieve this distress, 
and to prevt'iu them from eoiuiniiiiig 
a scourge to the community, a sociely 
has been formed, of whii h lids Mr 
fioving is a member, to collect and 
place them in one settlement, on oUO 
acres of g«>od land, in the interior of 
the iftlaiui, to be given them. M hen 
they go there, as they have not yet 
gone, it will be a waste of time for 
Sir Loving to write, hr you to read, 
the failure of the plan. But it is not 
in Antigua only where such people 
are in a state of extreme distress. 
On the day 1 left St Chi istopher’s, a 
member of his Majesty’s (hnincil in- 
formed me that he, had hinm present 
when the Collector of hijj Majesty’s 
Custoiiis had been with the Gover- 
nor to represent to him the state of 
misery and actual starvation into 
which a number of slaves, lately 
liberated in that island, had been re- 
duced. Nor can things be otherwise, 
for wherever the rights of property 
are disturbed, and capital is endan- 
gered, there security must cease, in- 


dustry must become paralysed, and 
poverty and beggary fall upon all. 

Willi regard to Admiral I^’licminu, 
the cause of his animosity against 
the West Indiesis well known ; and 
when the Admiral forces some min- 
ed (kilonist, as forci*, him he will, to 
tell this cause, it will most assuredly 
not exalt his praise. >io power as 
yet exercised, can prevtmtthe virtu- 
ous white females in the (Colonies 
from selecting the society they wish 
to keep ; but Admiral I'lemiiig’s 
folly, and your rashness in listening 
to that folly, to i»ive it no harslier 
name, may subject them all to ii fate, 
which, to a virtuous mind, is worse 
than dt‘ath itself. (.)n the authority 
of tlie Admiral, or the \’ice. President 
ol Venezuela, you state that tin; iiniii- 
herof slaves in that proviiuu*, in IMII, 
was 10n,0()(), and that, by the eman- 
cipation laws deeret'd by Bolitar, tin; 
iiiiniher was imw lediict il to ; 

and yon continue thus : the eiVei-rs 

of the manumission, he was told, 
had ’t»e(*n most liaj»i>y”- tlieeoiise- 
ijuence wa^, that tin* agriculture of 
the I'ounlr}' was inei ea^iiiL*' luery 
day.” “ lie was aUo iiifoimed that 
sugar earn*, U'htcft hrflac u-a^ /uif i a/~ 
ftrafed, was now piodiieed in gnsit 
ahniidanee ; and that rum wa-. e\- 
portiul to llu‘ iieiLilihoiii ing ishunis, 
and to the British possessions in 
I'linidad, and sf>ld in the 'i'rinidad 
iiiaiket, under the name of tin* hi st 
.kimaica lum.” — ( i hft/,s.) 

Oil tiiis 1 ohsei ve, tliHt the num- 
ber of slaves in CaracCiis, at ihe rom- 
iiieiieement of tlie revolniioii in IHlu, 
w as ahont tin* liiimber 3 011 stale, and 
they are now' tedueed to about 
4 .j,()no, — not, liowever, from tin* de- 
crease being by emaneipalion, hut 
from bloodshed, misery, and st^uxa- 
tiun I 'Mie <*iijaiu*ipation laws of Bo- 
livar W'ere, in llie next place, hut in 
a few*’ instances carried into efleet ; 
and it i« only three yeais since the 
(Congress of Venezuela by a puli- 
lir act, pruloinjvd the period w hen 
emancipation was to lal.t* place; and 
nut only so, but lately they have se- 
riously deliherated to €;xtciid it to a 
period still more remote, preparatory 
to the perpeiualion of the system of 
personal bondage. Nay more, I was, 
when in the (’olonies, informed h}' 
persons from that coiuilr}^ that they 
have seriously dtdiberated, and had 
all hut determined upon introducing 
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fresh slaves from Afrira ! On this 
account tliey would rejoice to see 
the destruction of tlie Ihitish tropi- 
cal Colonies, and ihcjii Jau^h in your 
face at the falsidiood which liad been 
stated, and llie <hdfjsion wliich hacl 
heeii s])rcad. 'l^hou;^h the i)apers 
conn<n*ted with the pi oofs on this 
siiliject Iiave heen hy sonu‘ acci(*ent 
lost, siill I am not without hopes of 
getting them ivplaciMh Tin* nun 
story, I perceive, is om* told In’ the 
Atloiiral. IOvim’v commercial man 
Knows, that at tlu^ lime when he was 
<»n tlie ('uloaial slat ion, considorahle. 
tjuantities of rum were* r.rjtot tt’<i from 
the. British (hiloirn*^ to (K)loni1>ia, 
and it was no dnulit some of tliis 
rum which could iiol he sold in (h>- 
lombia, wliieb tlie Admiral ‘•aw r**- 
e.\[»oiied from ibal couiilr\’, and 
wbic!» was sent to, and n*> doubt 
smuiri.''led into 'rr)iii<lad, in ord<‘r to 
avoi<l tin* iorei-n K\:i-y whic.h would 
lia\'‘ beiMj liupo^ed upon i*, if i*V‘*r 
such a tiasc t'.v>lv pImcc, w !»ieh 

1 confe*-s i \ejy much <1 >ubt. Ao 
lum <'erT,iinly wa*- e\poii»*d from 
Co]em!>ia at that lime, ihoujli there 
niay be ‘'(mie now, mid i am prepCv- 
red to admir a i:rv‘al <lcal more* than 
tin* exportation of rum from Colom- 
bia at tin* present time. 'rin»n* is a 
gtnxi d»*.jl of su.iar now (*\p»>rte<l, 
and when I was a^ St 'rhomas’s ho.t 
Octob'cr, I was toM (*f two <*aruoes 
tlial bafi ]){*eii >eiir trom t 'olomhia to 
li'.iii-'h Am^'i’ica. Bui how is tin* 
su^ar that is !iow' exponed \)rolu- 
4-cd V Why, l>y tin* lesloralioii ot the 
most j iiii \ sysie j;i ol coe ' < io;i amoir^i^t 
the sl,i\ e pv>pulalioii, and h\ almost 
a ^tate of con ci \ ■ bmsdaje IjtdriL:’ 
e\ endeil »h * he er ranks .>f ihi* 
fie(‘ ; ac.d liadi yon k mw n iln*s(» fai ls, 
3 (Ml wo'jid lia\<* nc nliwued the e\- 
p.»rtatiou of eill suuar tu* i uin 
from <h)loini>i.i with cniy recliiiLis but 
iin»se of exult. iiiou, beeaust' it is 
produc(‘d 1 * 3 ’ n turnini to tin* \(*r\’ 
s>stem iviiich (ire.it B.iiaiu lias di*- 
cid(*d to n*rnmuish. 

When in tin* t hd.onies soun* months 
ai^o, I m(‘t with sev«‘ral individuals 
who bad been to setlh*. on some i>f 
the. linest l.md in (.'olombia, with 
cv(*ry encoui*ngeni(*nt and assisiain’c 
frmn the ('oloinhiaii ( iovernment, ill 
oid<‘r to raise (a>louial produce by 
cmployimr fr(*c men as agriculturists, 
but who bad all failed in tli^‘ attempt 
after a great loss. One of them told 
me he had lest 4000 dollars; and re- 


linquished the attempt in despair. 
They could not for any wages get 
the ])eople to work above a day or 
two at a lime, and not at all in some 
parts of the work which a sugar 
plantation roijuires. 'flio fact is 
shortly this; with regard to free la- 
bour ill (iolonihia and <dse where, 
that the lower free classes there 
work, and \\ ork on! \’, as the Spanish 
p(‘ons and fn*e Indians do in Trini- 
dad, naiiH-iy, a day or two days at a 
time, as lln*y think lit, in clearing 
land, and sometiiin*s in cutting down 
tin* canes, but notliing more ; and 
c‘ver\’ one acquainted with the cul- 
ture of the sugar cane knows well, 
that with this incon*'t;int laliour, and 
with tliis sp(‘ci(‘s of labour in parli- 
cuhir, no sugar culli'.ation enn be 
<‘ani»‘d on. Thi^x is all that Admiial 
I’ lesiiiui: did s(M*, or could si*e, either 
in C**I<i!nbi ( or Cuba; for tbe 
thin.i, and only tie* vanie tbiiiir, laki s 
pic. -I* in th.it i''i;inil gnd in Ihuto 
Jlico. \ud ln*re f may r(*m:uk,lbat 
lh«» Colomhictn "lav c-o\\*m*r allows 
iiisslavi* notliing bur one day lutcb 
\\a‘<‘k, and oin* 0-.nibuig sliirl and 
om* pair of Osnabuig trow^ers iu 
tbe y(*ar. 

^Vlien Admiral Meming bo.asUul 
of the profitalih* and extensive na- 
ture of lr(*(* African labour in tropi- 
cal cultiv ation 'n tin* W'estern \\ orld, 
b»» niigbl biivc be(*n sih*nced in a 
moment b\ poiming out lliat, of tin* 

1 storling which In* brmight 

au ay,ibe Iruilsof bi^ (mmniand w hilt* 
on that station, perliiqis two-lhir(K 
(if the sum w a*- obtained for bis share 
of lb** bounty nymn cajUured Africau 
slaves, condeiMMal and lilu‘rat(*d by 
tin* mi \(*tl c'*iiimi -^ion at lb(* Havaii- 
n.ih ; and tbe leriilic t'l ior W'hicli be 
or ihi* \ Pi e*x;de],t li.is led you 
i.ito, will u yiMi statt no ‘xno,;r- 

c me “ was before culliv atedi ” in 
Vene/^m*bi or Colmnbia, is .at once 
st‘l at rest b) a vtd’erence to the cus- 
lom housi* books ot tin* pro\ ince, 
(‘spociallv for tin* ]>ort l.aguayra 
alene. 'Fin* 'amount stands lluis for 
the exports for that port : — 

\ alur, iliill 11-* 

B»-forc It^lO l-J,7S.X0iK) 

In 16ao 

In the first list is inclinlfd sui’fir ami 
sugar-«‘.ane to the value ot l,(a)0,()0<) 
dollars, while in the last ainoiint the 
value scarcely deserves a name ! 
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If, how'ovor, tlie labour of froo. 
Afi leans in (^>Ionibia, IVIoxieo, ami 
Cuba, were as profitable as is repre- 
seiiteO, liow comes it that they do 
not raise suear to supply the market 
of the world ? The Ainericans, who 
are a shrewd people, would never 
purchase sugar in Porto Rico and 
Cuba, if they could get it chejipcr in 
the places above mentioned. 

The fictions concerning free labour 
in Cuba, and in other pliu^es of thi' 
Western World, are best answered 
by a reference to oliic/ial returns, 
which shew the prodigious increase 
of the African ^la\ e-trade in the 
Spanish C(»l<>nies, and the conse- 
qiiemly enormously increased pro- 


<lu4*t1on and exportation of Colonial 
produce in and from lln*ni. I give you 
liere the returns for (biha and Porto 
Rico to 18:30, and also the ])roducc 
returns for the latter island to the 
present year, when tln^ gross popula- 
tion had increased to 400,000, and the- 
slave population to 40,000. I must 
Ijcre confine myself to the leading 
articles of prmiuce exporteil, as 1 
mean to return to this subject more 
at length on another occasion, re- 
marking, that thi» crop of Cuba has 
been prodigiously incnnised within 
the last tvv'o yi'ars. One ])roprietor, 
in the neighbourhood of IMatanzas, 
<‘leared no fi‘wei than 1400 acres of 
land for sugar la-^t year : 
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The quantity of siigal here triveii 
in lbs. is, be it remein\,iere<l, Spa- 
nish ibs., making tht‘ produce of tlie 
two Colonies iu English weiirlit 
280,000,000 lbs.; and with the in- 
creased crop of (Juba to the present 
date, probably upwards of. ‘500, 000,000 
lbs. The crop of Porto Rico thi.s 
year will bo about. 700,000 cvvts. 

Ilut here my time and limits re- 
mind me to bring this letter to a close, 


and b*ave, as I do, until anotluM' oc- 
4‘asioii, tin* furtlim* accoinil of tin* 
immense pniductions of these, (‘olo- 
iiies, the Milne of properly in tiunii, 
the ])rodijce;md valm* of property iu 
fill the French funl I Danish islands, as 
ai.so of slave piojierly in oth(*r places ; 
tog<»tln‘r witii the account of tlie pro- 
digious ima-ease of the African slaxe 
trade; and the Admiral's account of 
Jamaica represcutatives^ looking to 
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(Jovornmnit 1 [our(', which ho mis- 
applies, and ojnms a liar.tery lie Jill li; 
dreairn;d nF; and also tin; 'shocking 
abuses, which. From authentic, docii- 
inents, I < an shew, prevail in the Hri- 
lisli (-olorii(*s, from th<* arbitrary con- 
duct of* iinpiincipled authorities in 
thoni, who are supported by Factions 
in this country; all th(?se matters, 
with many oilier important docii- 
nn*nts and considerations c*ojuicc.ted 
witli this great <iU(‘stion, 1 must defer 
For a Few weeks longf*r. 

To understand aright tlie characlm* 
of the slave population in tin* Ibitisli 
(-olonies, the iri<livi<lual who never 
saw them must understand the cha- 
racter of every trihe wliicli inhabits 
Africa from the J^hpiatoi* to tlie ( b eat 
l)es(*rt, for of such and their de- 
KC(‘iidanls is the slavt* populating of 
tliese (’olonies composed, 'l iie peo- 
ple of Kufrlaud, who iie\ er saw thnm, 
may think and say what they will, 
but the AfVi'‘an> are a race wiio must 
ha\ <* a sujn'iior <lin'<‘ting mind to 
guidi* them, otherwise they vv ill iievi*r 
of theinselv es tra\ el iu tin* p iths of 
industry, ci\ ilisation, nioi a’s, ami n»- 
iigioii ; and you may relv on this 
f*a(*l, llnit then* is no authority which 
you can establish, in tiu* room of the 
ma>l**i "s authority to i)e taken au ay, 
tliat will or (‘an inaki* t]i<*m labour 
ami b(‘ imlu'trious, hut ^^’hat must 
prova* ten limes imns* s(*\ere and 
dis:i<rri*e:ible to lliein, even il th(*y 
will »*oiisciit to siihoiit to it .'It all. 

riu* Lite of the (’olonhvl Iv.UjUie 
off Ircat Ibitaiu is now in your haml^. 
I do not say tliat you can sa\ ^ it 
from ^lestinction, aro*r what icis ta- 
ken ])hice ; l)ut ytbi may yet s;i\(» it 
ti‘<»in i.M‘eai<’r loss and misery than 
that w hich will otherwise o\ ert ike 
il, if you will only look around you, 
emjiiiia* imjiartially, and listiuitothe 
trutli. II’ you act, ihu*', von will 
(pdckly lay oj><*n tin* most shoi king, 
the* most incn*dii)h*, and tin* d»*<»pest 
org;ani/i*d system of int<*iilional fraud, 
falsehood, and misrepn»st’nlati«ui, 
both at lioine and abroad, that i*vcr 
was w'itness(*d or organized in any 
age or in an} country. l)jib*ss you 
do this — iiulcHs you tiend bonestnieu 
to rule tlie ('olonies, and protect 
ibesi* honest men in the discharge of 
tlieir duty, and set them free tVoiii 
the shackles and backbitini^s of the 
un[)rini*ipletl spies of unprincipled 


factions, A\diich have been surtered 
tfi traduci* and to trample upon the 
(’olonies, you may lay out a hun^ 
drcfl millions st(.*rling if you please 
in the Colonies, nut you will Jay it 
out in vain, for both tliis sum and 
the Colonies will, under llic conti- 
nuation of the infamous system which 
has during tlie last ten years been 
pursued, assuredly be utterly lost. 
You may ])ut what value on AVest 
India ])roperty you please, but 07ie 
hnndnd mifl fifty there 

vesU‘d, must now'' be preserved or 
lost. Sbjr ought, nor must a British 
•Minister conlim‘ldsattention, and Ids 
vii*ws of the matter, to this point* 
alone. No! He must coiisid(*r that 
Brit'aiti is a commercial nation, car- 
rying animiiKMi-e (*oinmercial trans- 
ai'tioiis with ev(*ry country on the 
eiolie, arid inon* e*'p(‘cially with 
couiitrit*s hoih of the Western and 
1! t 't«*rii Worhl, where tliere is placed 
'I .\ I I*. VI m MVK! \i 'viiij.jo.nn sTerliug 
iu •'lave proji(*rty ah>m.*, tog(*tlier 
with all the immense im‘rc:iTnile 
lian-«aciioiis wliieh ari'«e out of tlie 
aetive emjiloyment of this great ca- 
pital in (‘xporls rmd imjiorts, 'riie 
pn‘M*ijt act of tile ibirish (uivern- 
meijt, you must be aware, will not 
mereiv disturb *ml'inLrer the 

vast piopeity -1 liade allud(*d to; 
and iiiseciu il y mu** ])lanted amidst 
it, it will sha'.M* throuith. every rei'ess, 
am! make tt) irf*Tnbl(* to its deepest 
f'lund.u ions \l),» whole comm(*rcial 
lain ic of leuli Toe Aimwicas and of 
fail ope. and p.irticubirl y of the 
I uii(‘d Ivinulom of (ireat lirit.iiii 
ami Irel-.iiul. That sfiicstiian must 
have funi nerves who can look on 
MU h a piaispect unmoved. From 
the commercial cdilici* Mich a con- 
V ulsion w'ill cMcnd its iiitluenci* to 
tlie political <*dilice, and in tlie for- 
mer words of au ralinburirh Review^ 
writu»ii, I believe, by the present 
Cord Chancellor, w'hen adverting to 
a similar, but a lesser caiasiroplie iu 
the same t|uarti*r, the result will 
“ .slfolir to hs Ifftsr dir irltulr tnsltrn 
trimj of tju* Europnin vonnnnmtyf 
and hii rst asunder the bonds of peace, 
wliich at present liold kingdoms and 
nations logeilier. 

I am, iVc. 

,1 VMl> I l.>« 

tUasyou'i Jtdjf Jb, 
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In Scotland, gardenors use in a 
peculiar sense t]»e word, Flower. 
It means, sometimes, a large bunch 
or bomiuet of Flowers. A fine eye, 
and a feeling heart, art*, required to 
compose, a Flower ; and we have 
frequency followed with love and 
admiration the steps of a smiling 
maiden as she glided through among 
the parterres, choosing tlie lilossoms 
'she wi.shcd Andrew Fairservice to 
cull for her growiiii^ Poem. For, is 
not the Flower finally a Poem, rathcu* 
than a Picture ? Or say, both ; alive ; 
breathing halm aiul hriglituess on 
those eyes and that bosom, and re- 
ceiving from them in leturu a sweet- 
ness not their own, and a more ce- 
lestial lustre.^ Instinctively the didi- 
cate spirit se(»s a ])lfice for “ each 
bright particular star ” — for tlowera 
have been rightly called the stars <if 
earth — and constructs the constidla- 
tion. Gorgeous it is, yet not gaudy ; 
mild though magnilicent ; soft* as 
superb; sublime y<ju might filmost 
call it --for there 3’ou behold the 
many in one, and tin* one of many — 
and a still delight ovei llowiiiif your 
heart assures you it is indeed most 
beautiful. 'fhe young poetess is 
lovelier than ever in your — in her 
father’s siglit — and you bless tlie 
genius of Innocence. 

We. feel that we have se.l Indore, 
the eyes of 3'our soul a pheasant 
image ; and may we not appl v it to 
Us, and to our Article 011 tin* (hci*k 
Anthology? You havt* but l(» think 
each pretty ]M»em a fioivcr — and <»l(t 
Christoplier Nortli a young virgin. 
If you cannot easily do that, yon can 
have iieitluu* feeling nor fancy — nor 
iinagliialion. Not yours “ ilie vision 
and the faculty divine;” you will 
not be able even to understand the 
meaning of Meleager and bis Gar- 
land. 

Meleager was a Syrian — and so 
dear was his memory to the hearts 


iu whiidi he often sighed it might 
be enshrined, that for cemturies after 
his death, a sad delight led 

“ Tin* Syiiiin d.iin'<(‘Is to laiuciit his fat** 
With amoroii> all a •^umuicr’s •lay.” 

He had gathered a garland of fairest 
fancies, linest all’ectioiis, divinest 
dreams ; and the dew lies upon it 
fresh at this hour, in spite of the 
storms and sunshine of two thousand 
years, 

Merivale is a Meleager, h’or from 
that (htrland he ha** released not a 
f<*w bright ami balmy hlossomK, ami 
wrought tiuun into a wreath that shall 
not fade heneatli thest^ our skii*N, al- 
beit not so blissful as tlim'r native 
clime, where ** pure tiu? air and light 
the soil,” and all llowtu-s alike of spi- 
ritual and of material birth tloiirisluul 
fair and fr<U‘, as if tlu^y^ had drop! 
from heaven. 

And ( lu istoplier North is a Meri- 
vale. For from that Wreath he lias 
woven wreathlets, that may haply lie 
even on IFc^liodora’s bosom. II4* has 
reiiHuiihered Wordsworth’s tender 
injunction, 

, ‘‘ Wit ii 'lit ! • li.uicl 

lo?’ i*> . 1 j I ip ttj4‘ ’ 

O well-helov eil (Quarterly llev iewer ! 
little diclst thou know i»l our soft se- 
ductive sleiiiht of haiui, when tlum 
Hai<lest, sp(*akiiig ef thine own du- 
ties, “ if i-, not wifliin the. s< #»pi* of 
this arfic’Ie to pi f'sent to our r«*aders 
a deLailc 4 l li^vievv «»f this Ixnutiifui 
('olJc 4 *iion from the Frairnumts and 
Minor Poetrx* «if (ireece; neither <lo 
we think siieh a review the mortt fa- 
vourahh* mode oi thiing justice to a 
woik of this desci iptioii, a garhind, 
each s<tveral llower of wliich lias a 
fragrant etfliiv, v>r evqiiisite diversi- 
ty, of its own.” That seems, to sim- 
ple folks like us, ji reason, in the ver)^ 
nature of things, for believing that 
the mode obji^cted to is the best. 


•* ColJccrion tr<im the tr/cck Anthology. liy the I.Ue Kohert Hlund iind Others. 
A New Series; colI)pr^^lng the frugsiients of Karly Lyric l*oetry, with Specimens of 
the Poets included in Melcager^s Garland. Lurigiiiun and Co., and John Murray, 
I.«ondofi* ISSfk 
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Each flower is in itself sweet-smell- 
ing ; present them, therefore, one by 
one. Ill swift or slowsuccession, to the 
delighted sense, or a number in a 
nosegay. But do not, we bf38eech you, 
siiatcli hastily a few flowers from 
tlie garland, and, rutting them into 
bits, ^•xcite the passion ot the Pensive 
Public, by half an inch of this stalk, 
and one whole leaf of that blossom, 
and then leave her to pine away in 
gn^eii and yellow melancholy for a 
full feHs>t on flowers. Ah ! no. Let 
each article he in itself “ Specimens 
of the Greek Anthology;” nay, a 
(ji’eek Anthology ; and thus may the 
lovers of nature, wluui they wish for 
simplest sweets— a nndodious scent 
— a smell like an old Scottish tune — 
inhale* the p(*ifiime of a single violet 
or priinrc‘s(*, in otlier words, study 
singie verse or stanza; when they 
desire composite luxury — an harmo- 
nious fratJiaiiiH* — “a steam ol rich 
distilled pei fumes,” like a UKjvrment 
ol .Mo/ li t — till'll may they inhale 
the odours of all the sisterhood that 
rail I'^lora Queen — in other words, 
])i*ruse poem and many poems — all 
at ojn*e — so will it seem — tiiough a 
swimming succession of sentiments 
and sensa'ioiis and ideas — deliuditful 
al! — will siion persuade the dream- 
ers iliat lime is still flowing on, ” each 
dear delusion lovelier thuii the last.” 
'riiis \r> our way of charming; ami 
wlio of woman horn can wiihstaiiil 
such wirchi*ry — “ such impulses of 
soul and ^eii^e” — nor fear they are 
sprung from tigeis or rocks? 

I'll'* truth will out, so why seek to 
hidt* it, that a well-comliiclcd Montli- 
]y like Blackwooirs lias many iiiti- 
niie advantages over a belter coii- 
ducteil <,)iiartei ly like ^Murray's. In 
it we> can luxuriate in leisure at all 
our length ; dress or undress, what 
eari* wc ; we liave leave to ]>oetise 
or prose at pleasure ; one subject we 
exhaust, another we but touch and 
go; now an essay or disquisition, 
more than suflicientto set asleep the 
most wakeful eyes ; then trifles light 
as air, tliat tickle out of slumber like 
feathers m flios ; 4#riglnal remarks of 
our own, relieved by extracts from 
our friends or enemies; 'fales, Diaries, 
and fiOgs; and ever and anon, cri- 
tique or review, in honour of the 
living or the dead, not. full of saws 
and modern instances, but sweeping 
the liorizoii, and conversing wltli 


heavenly bodies. Who but a Month- 
ly — and of all the Monthlies who 
but we-*could pour out paper upon 
paper on Homer and Sliakspeare and 
Spenser, (the Fairy Queen is co- 
ming,) and now on the Greek Antho- 
logy, yet find tlie world ever ready 
to receive them with wide-open 
arms, “ as if increase of appetite did 
grow by what it fed on ?” Why, we 
have now given upwards of eighty of 
our ])ages to this one volume — equal 
to more than a liuntlred and twenty 
of any Quarterly Review — yet feel 
as if we were but entering on the 
subject! From how many far and 
secret places have we gathered lh« 
delights we scatter I 

FlowiT^ of all hui’s, tiijil \\ tlioni 

tlif ro**c.’* 

We quote all that ought to be ipioted 
from Merivale and liis coadjutors — 
webringthem in fresh tlowerage from 
Parnassus — from their bauds we ac- 
cejit the (yastaliaii cu*J), and give in 
exchange the Heliconian chalice. 

Knowledge is power. We know 
where the springs lie without any 
divining rod. We strike the ground 
with the C'rutch, and out gush the 
welling waters. In instant irriga- 
tion, how green all the ineadovvs ! 
You can no longpr see the flowers 
for the grass — and we are famous 
for making hay while the sun shines. 
A gracious Fairy has given us the 
golden key that opes the gate of the 
(jarden of the Ilesperides — the 
watchful dragon is but a fable — 
but the fruit is true to toiieli and 
taste — perennial on the trees — and 
when plucked immortal. 

Simplicity, certainl}', is not the 
virtue of the genius of our age. Rut 
just see liow v\ e are bringing simpli- 
city into admiration. People are not 
prating, but they are pondering on 
Greek E])igrams Many are studying 
the langiiaire of the Gods. “ flow 
finely conceived!” they breathe — 
“liow delicately cliiselled !” Each 
stanza sin^ns by itself a small statue. 
Or shall we rather say that tlie sur- 
viving iifkcription tells how exquisite 
must have been the statue, that long 
agtv mouldered into shapeless dust .* 
Yet simplicity — delicacy — grace — 
elegance — perfect finish — S 4 *a-shell- 
like colouring, whertv the hues seem 
native, not impressed — all these may 
be enjoyed in poetry by the same 
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minds that long to launch in plea- 
sures high and lui hulent” among the 
glooms 'and grandeurs* and glories of 
stormy sunsets of inspiration. A 
Greek J^^pigram and tlie Prometheus 
of Kschylus! An inscription by Me- 
leager — atnasijiiehy Milton! What 
a range liare our internal senses in 
tlie mysterious world of imagination 1 
an air — a sym])hony ; the rath prim- 
rose that forsaken dies” — a wilder- 
ness of roses revelled over by all the 
nightingales of Yemen ; a birk-tree 
on the brae — a continent black with 
shade an elfin- well too small to 
shew a star — the Avorld of watei^ 
zoned with constellations ; a blue 
glim])se — and all “ the spacious fir- 
mament on high,” that seems in full 
glory tobe indeed the Throncof Ciod! 

Yes — we are lovers of simplicity 
— yet, arc we not accused of prose 
run-mad ^ Why — a diadem may be 
simple — all a-hlaze with diamonds. 
A head-of-hair may be simple — so 
was Herenice’s — though streaming 
on the sky to the sailor on the sea, 
meteoroiis, yet begemmed with stars. 
An almond-tree in full blossom is 
.simple — else had not Spenser liken- 
ed to it Ids lady-love — though, lost in 
delight, you wonder why it does not 
shower. Tlu; heavens themselves 
are sim[>le — eternal though they are 
— so is the roar of lluiiider — and the 
roll of the sea. 

But we shall ere long ])uhlisli a 
defence before tlie ])eop]e of Eng- 
land of our calumniated ])oetical 
prose ; and, meanwhile, beg to re- 
turn our best thanks to all the good 
Christians who have sent us contri- 
butions for these our Articles on 
tlie Greek Anthology. Most of them 


have arrived tlie day after the fair. 
For, how can we give desired and 
deserved publicity to some scores of 
versions of epigrams, epitaphs, and 
inscriptions, already presented by us 
to the world in prose or numerous 
verse ? We beseecli them to be at 
Once reasonable, just, and merciful, 
ond to send us translations of com- 
positions yet lying in Greek- It 
would be well, however, if they 
could all read a little of the language 
imperfectly, with tlic aid of a lexi- 
con. Some are manifestly scholars 
— and we hope they will take a hint. 

Before, breaking new ground, let 
IIS go back for an hour, and, sti oll- 
ing over the old, collect a few fiow- 
er.s that have sprung up since our 
hist gathering, or been blown thither 
by the winds. 

Lo ! again the (‘best of Dana*- ! 
Simonides sung not in vain that ])i- 
teous voyaging ; the sorrows of the 
princess are as of yesterday. How 
many hundred years of horrid howl- 
ings has the sea wasted on the sky 
— and ail the rage ami wreck now 
as if they had never been ! But 
the laments of that mother, com- 
plaining of a father’s cruelty over 
the babe wlio unconsciously com- 
forts her in his heedless sleep — <»f 
them it may with truth be said — 

Yrt lirt* thy ni^htinpalf'< of honj; ; on tlioM* 
lM>rj?tjtfulm*s.s luT hainl shall iiiipoa**.” 

Eet us listen to shadows — allow the 
expression — echoes of tlie oldest 
and youngest of all the lullabies — of 
whom we may say — 

“ Thou ai t not a chilil c»f time. 

but iliiu^hU-r of thp rtmial jiiiiiu*.” 


JOSM'II WAHTON, 

When the raging sea began to roar, and the waves to beat so violently on 
the chest as to tlireaten to overset it, Daiiai* threw her arm fomlly around 
Perseus, and said, the tears trickling down lu*r cheeks, “ () iny son, wliat 
sorrows do ( undergo I But thou art wrapt in a dei'i) slumher ; thou sleepi'st 
Koiiudly like a sucking child, in tips j<iylesH habitation, in this dark and 
dreadful night, liglited only by tlie glimmerings of the moon! (’overed 
with thy purple mantle, i egardest not the waves that dash around thee, 
1)01 the whistling of the winds, i) thou beauteous babe ! if thou wort siui- 
ftible of this calamity, thou %/ouldst lend thy tender ears to my complaints* 
Sleep on, I beseech thee, O my child J sleep with him, O ye billows ! and 
sleep likewise rny di 8 tres.s-” 

(i aoM Tin: <ii;AiiTr:ni.v rkvii-:w for july.) ^ 

The wind hh-w loinl, tin* rfui/'.h wave sinole And, “ Oh ! what \vocs», my h.ihe,” she said. 
In rage on J;auac*8 fragile boat ; ** Are gathering round thy mother’s bead ! 

Her rheek« all wet with tears, and spray, Tlmu slecpM in peace the while, and I 

She cla«<p’d her IVrs' us he lay, May hear thee breathing audibly, 
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Unknowing of tKis dreary room, Alas ! my lieauteous boy ! 1 know 


barriers riide, this pitchy gloom. 

For tlie wild wave thou flost not care ; 

It shall not wet thy clustering hair; 
lleiieath iiiy purple cloak reclined, 

Thou shall not hear the roaring wind. 

.r. L. 

Hut when around that Da’daleaii ark 
The wind blew roaring, and the npheaved 
deep 

O'erwheliird the mother’s soul with neiv 
alarms. 

Her cheeks IjedewM with muiirnl'ul brine. 
She clasp’d young IVrseun in her ariii*«. 

And said, “ What woes, beloved chihl, aio 
mine ! 

Hut thou <lo.st sleep a balniy sleep, 

Like thine own peaceful breast ])iofoiind. 
Within this joyless lumie — -joyless an<i dark, 
NA'ith bia/oii bolts cncoiiipassM louiid — 

All iiudisturb'd ; thougli moonbeanis play 
(’port the wave, no gliniiiieriitg ray 
hiinls entrance here ; nor billows wild 
'I hat harmless. ])inst above thy long deep 


If .ill this woe to thee were woe, 

Tliou soon wouldbt raUe thy little head 
And try to catch what IMother said. 

Nay ; sleep, iny child, a slumber deep ! 
Sleep, thou fierce sea; my sorrows, sleep,** &c. 


Nor the loud tempest’s voice, my child. 
Awake in thee one thought of care ! 

Thou hlecp’sst as on a couch — thy beauteous 

head 

Still on its purple cloaklct spread ; 

Yet, could these terrors terror wake in thee, 
tJr could thine Infant ear 
(.'.ifch hut the note of fear, 

Th<'*>e lips ]>ionounce, my words should ra- 
ther he, 

Sleep, sliM-p, my cliiid ! and sjeej), thtju sea. 
Am! sleep, oh *.lr«'p, my ini-^cry ! 

Jhjt lii-fii, gHMi I'.ithcr Jove, iny prayer ! 
] muriate this halie’s untimely doom — 
Sparc him, gicat Jo%o I 1 bid thee spare— 
( till what a mother^ ■'oul nia\ rlaie !) 
A\»n-aerf»f mv v. in vears to come.” 


MARKIl VM 


Ills conatibiis oc<’Uj»;ita, occllo^ 

(iiitris liieiiliilis ndhuc md<l<Mit«.> 
Uoiiveitit, piicium snpoic vim tnm 
t^>na initrix pincido siuu fovclnt : 

Dormis !’’ impiif, O misclh', nee tc 
^ iilnis cx.inime'o silcntiiini.jiic 
I'l I hi'.iga atriii comnio\ent, nee iillo 
riatiuiii tangeii*. aiit mco fjolon- ; 

.NfC •-cutis puiro dcstitiitus iilo. 


t^>ui gestan- gciiilm-ipic brachiove, 

Aut formaiis Jcjiidam tUiini loijuchim, 
TctMiiii niillc modi" ineptiebaf. 

Tu d<»rmis, \olltaiiUpie (pii M»irhaut 
Hjsu" in io*>cis tiii- labellis. 

Doi mi, parvule ! ncc mail dtdores, 

<Jui malM in < riiciant tme ijuletis 
Itumpant "omni.i. <,fuand(>. quando, talcs 
Ucdilmnt oculis lucis sopores !'* 


UOIll-.UT 


W iitus quum iVcinci ft, "opi i.(uc c\mbim 
ilorrcntis furoi imimncr* 1 iiml.t , 

Nou siccis Dar.ai' geni", piu num 
Circumlus'i suum ; Miscilc,” dl\lt, 

(> quie sustiiioo ! sbporc dulcl 
Dum tu Nidvcrl". iiiscia<|uc doiiiiis 
Sccui iis i( <|ui«‘ ; ncqiic ha«» pci und is 
lll.cfabile, luce sub maligna, 
l\»rn»idas iter, Impctuiiiquc iluctU' 


Supi.i ce"aiicm luam piofuiidam 
Nil cur.is •i.ilirntis, \p"e molli 
Ikrinctus tunica, Avim-tU" infan- ; 
>c‘C vcnli fii’mitnm. Sed, C> misclle, 
Si mccuin potiT.'i- dolei c, "aUciu 
.liinxl— * 0 " ki<’r\ m i" mci> •picreli". 
Dormi, care pucr ! gravesqiie fluctu«, 
Ihumite ! O utinam inci dolorcs 
l)iuniir»'nt simul 1*' 


I iTZ,i T. run I. i uKUi.ruRi), I 

Cum i.ibidi fr^muerc imfi, ihictu-que riicii', 
Piiceipilem ti'uiiit pi i maic t "i i viam. 

Turn ilixtt D.mal', eompLcti'iis IVr^ea, nuihs 
Nou siii-i*,, trcinul.i, matiis amore, iiYami . 

“ t) pucr ! qiiaiitos iinhi sors tol^-iaic doIoit\*! 
*At te sccurum tc sopor almus luibet. 

(^utiliii pr.ebct Aviis iiescis cun.ilmla, somuo 
Vinctiis, ihim mea dat lactea mamma toium. 
I'avi per noctem diiin splendct luiia sedemus, 
Arcet ciiiiii r.idios sere ligata domiis. 

Fliimina non tiito tibi pnetercuntia cursr, 

Nec sup«'i* iutactafi qua* rnit unda comas. 

Nil tibi purpurcA ail curne in veste jacenti 
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Vcntorum voces iraque« care puer. 

Si vero dolor iste tibi dolor ei»sct, ct an res 
Kxigufc biberent h»ec niea vt;rba tune, 

(’are puer, doriiii, jubco ; mare doriniat, oro, 

Dorniiaf ue sit inane, itialuiii. 

(’onsiliuui hoc frustrare. Pater, vutiiiiupie iiudii 

Vindieet ut posthuc da niala lui^tra puer 1*’ 


Warton’s prose version is p(*rtV<*t. 
Kach tenderest, most deiieato tourli 
of nature preserved with lioly care. 
The first of the poetical translations 
is, on tlie whole, pleasant and pathe- 
tic reading ; but we hope the writer 
— whom we highly esteem — will not 
be oflfended with us for pednting out 
Bome debtets. “ Her cheeks all wet 
with tears and spray,” is sur<dy any 
thing hut a simple substitute ftir ‘'not 
unmoistened cheeks.” Siirionidessaw 
that Dan ai‘‘’s cheeks weie wet; but 
he analysed not the moisture. We 
doubt spray — hut believe in t<*ars. 
“ JShe clasped her Perstuis i\.s /u Iftj/y* 
is bad — but “ spiay” would be 
rhymed to ; so w'Tiuld “said” in the fol- 
lowing lim*, whence thc! necessity of 
such words as “ are gathering rotind 
thy mother’s In^ad” — so iniich less 
touching than those of the 4)riirinal. 
“ What siiflering is mine I” “ And 
J may hear thee breathing atidibly,” 
is, we aie pi*rsiiaded, a mistransla- 
tion ; no such meaning is in the 
Greek. “ Unknowing <if this dreary 
room” is \ery far indeed fi'tmi being 
natural languasre, ami was never ut- 
teveil by Daiiae. “ JJai-rir/’s rude” 
is worse. “ /i? alutll not wet thy 
cliisteiing hair” is tender ; but siicli 
tenderness is not in Simonides. 
same objection lies to “ Thau shall nut 
hear the roaring wind.” Danae was 
coinforting Inoself with the thought 
that her child lieeded iH»ither winds 
nor waves. She had taken him to 
her milky breast,” (so we construe 
the words,) and liful folded him in 
his little purple cloak — she felt tfiat 
lie was asIiM^p — she says so to her- 
self — she is glad that his hair in dry 
—but she issues no ordeis to the 
elements — she claims no po,wer over 
them — utterly helpless is she — yet 
hers is the hope of pray c?\ “ Keneath 
jTiy purple chiak rtrlmvil^ is not 
laudable. Perseus could not have 
been much longer than eighteen 
inches— and rcctuiedx'ihXoo pompous 
a word applied to so small a gentle- 
maii. We doubt the cloak being 
:DaDae*s — it was a neat little purple 


article, sewed expressly for Perseus. 
“ And try to catch >A'hai tnalht r ayio/,” 
is rather fal-laMi<hlle-hi-ish, — and 
why did not Danae, for consistency’s 
sake, say above ‘‘ gathering round 
mother\s head ? ’’ The translator has 
prudently shyed the difiiculties of 
the conclusion; and we can believe 
that lie was beginning to suspect he 
had made hut moderati; work of the 
Lament. Strang*^ Iiow so fine and 
feeling a s(‘holar should, in making 
a vei'Niou of a strain he admires for 
the peculiar and peifect tendeiness 
and pathos of its allcction, change 
the characteristic expression of tii«» 
whoh», by omission, addition, in- 
version, and transposition: ulieii, 
too, to glifle aUnig tin* flow woiibl 
ha\e been so 4‘asy and so delightful. 
J. L. 10. ’s version is a fine one. Into 
a various measure In* has attempted, 
and with success, to transfuse the 
melancholy music of the original, ami 
his lOnglish has a Cireekish ilow that 
murmurs of Simonides, We iimsi 
imt cut up a new contributor. A 
few faults we see, or think \m* si*e — 
1 lit we like it iieM bi^st to Ila/V in 
our June number — tbonob they ar«» 
s<Miiilike — f«»r bi)th are imhued with 
the temh^riiess m'oinintr the ter- 
ror — with the di'spondenrs --not fle- 
spair — of dear di voted Danae*. 

And what shall we; say 4)f th4‘ three 
Latin Aersionsr Dr Warlem has im- 
rnortal'/'cd Mai khanrs, and in itsidf 
it is beautiful. Ibit you miglif re ad 
tlie lines with jileasiin*, from their 
pathos, without numuubiM-iiitr Simo- 
nides. They bri*Htli4* his spiiil, hut 
fi'.w or neine 4>f tin* woids are* his — 
*lis a temhu* transfusion. Maikhaiirs 

} >oem, trorn which tln^sc! (*(‘lehrat<Ml 
ines are taken, is on aiJOtluT subje^ct 
— and paints a great piirici»ss taking 
leave of an affectionate husband on 
bin deathbed, and endfuivour ing af- 
terwards to ceunfort her im’onsolabh^ 
family by tliese alVecting strains. 
Joneph W'artoii biouglit them into 
notice by his praise in No. HO of the 
Ad venturer, and they liavt? eveu* since 
been familiar in the mouths or to the 
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ears of scholars. 

thy says in that paper that they unite 
the pathetic of Euripides, and the 
elegance of Catullus,^’ — that “ they 
far excel the original ! ” We call 
that buttering a Bishop. They are 
cx<|uiaitely beautiful — l>ut Markham 
— illustrious as \v4*r<* his lawn sleeves 
— was not surely Simoiiid4*s, Kuii- 
pides, and Catullus in one. Wartoii 
writes more judiciously wlien he 
says, “ The generality of those who 
have proposed (Jatiillus for th<*ir pat- 
tern, even the. i)est of tin* modern 
Latin poets of Italy, seem to think 
they hav«‘ accomplished their desiirn, 
by introducing many Ibn id diminu- 
tives, such as ‘tiMiellula’ and ‘ co- 
luinbula;’ hut there is a purity and 
severity of style, a temperate ami 
austere manner in Catullus, which 
iiearl}' r(‘sembles that of liis contem- 
porary Lucr(‘tius, and is lia])])ily co- 
pi 4 Ml l)y th«‘ author of the poem which 
lias ])rodtU‘(*cl tlie^«* rf*d<*clioTis.'” Ho 
belt Smith ( Bobus) was tlie best «il‘ 
boys — I III* most el(»i:atit of Kloiiians; 
ami bis \er-ioii, as the (juarlerly 
Hi*\ie\ver ‘^ays, is fiilJlOM‘^ in the 
nieinor}' of Ins <’ont<Mnj)oraries.” on 
tlie luniks (»f Tliainesi^. It, is de- 
liglitful- most uiiisii'al — most ine- 
lancboly.” But the translation of 
l'itzjaim»s T. Price, (we Know not 
eilln*!' bis school or e(dleir4», tbmiirb 
lie be our ciuitribuior, ) is not b'^^s 
true t»» the spirit, and tar imire trio* 
to the b'fter, 41*' Simoiii<les, Not one 
tlmui^lit, boding, or descri]»ti\ e toueli, 
is omitteil or altfMcil ; ami bis beail 
fell the ongiiuil ^oimpo^ition be 
too sai led to r^ulVer him tn seek to 
improve it hy. tlie inti oducttoii 
“ any foreijru aid of omanieiit.” 
(^ompare it with .lortiiTs in <iur June 
nuiulM'r ; ami tliouiib, ceitaiiily, it 
sounds not to the ear with so riidi 
a liaiimuiy, 'twill be felt to b«' much 
Hiiii]>!er, more faithful, and tliend'on* 
iiioie pathetic. Kenm*d\ biuiseif, 
tile pi id** of Shrew slMirv and of (*ain- 
bridL»e, might 1 m» puzzled t*i <*\***id it ; 
ami w’e veiitur** to prais** its Latinity, 
tlioiigb ( dll istophei* N*>rtli is not pe- 
ter r.lmsh*}’. • 

III tin* last pag<» *if No. II. we gav«* 
s*>me (r*‘i* am! easy, l>ut at tlie same 
tiiiu; ligin. ami Ikeral, translations 
by friemi llay (In* is mil a Quaker) 
from Anacnom. B^-.wjiy of variety, 
which is pleasant even to the sons of 
the faithful (you remember the song 
wc daresay — 


Like a bird that skims the air, 

Here and there, and everywhere. 

On niy shiftiiig wings I ily — 

And my name's Variety”) — 

we offer for the inspection of the 
curious, two specimens of Latin 
translation. 

ANA* RKON, (JDK 1. 

I'. T . p ii I r I : . ( u i: R i: I'o a D . ) 

luilii A*^riilj.- iiM'iimrarf.' (Mtitii, 
lliciT** <■! t'ldjuM In tn* ifop, 

Attaiiir-n rlntrtlis voluin 

liii’it 

rila ( Irliai innjTi' rtjf.tiv. 

NtljU'l, ft lalinff '. 

I ItTcuii'-, \ tiuMt Kt.i 

j )i\ir ,i'i!firi in. 

I'i'4 ) ill I'.i’iiii niilii vt‘S vriK.-tf, 

( i \ It » , Ft'tijijJi iitj j-n')! \ c'.r ) I 

I.oj'.fiif r’lit.i , l\ri rio-t:a 

Jjicet .iIlKHflll. 

m 

\\ \< RI-OV. *)l)i‘ d 1. 

<'.in'i5«h- t!i. iiu* iM'^t », 

."i". n i.'i**, iiiitnl jifi, 

I'lnif til piiino ii'ii!i‘, li- r< )‘i? 

.riiorfiii. 

.< I {»iu<. Horiiin iiitnii'* •'croiii'. 

Xmiiif \ iluiMJ' •[iiantuiii 

T«i Intel nivfo lol-ne 

J.ill i iin*«.t ,1 

In Ni>. II ^v»* (jiiotcd Meleager’s 
faimuis epitiipli on lii.-j lleliodora, 
and gave* m> fewi-r than seven 
\**vsions of it, and w’e could give 
se^^•u more if we clu'S** — -nay seven- 
teen — for iheyhaxe come dying to 
U", from a’ ll.e aiits th<* wind can 
blaw ” liKc dov**s. But we hope } on 
will be cont«»nt«'d with three— one 
Latin and t\vo Engli'^li. d'tnn War- 
ton w'jis a poet — T*)ni Wai ton was a 
Frllow *>f I'riuily C'olh'i^e, Ovford — 
Tom Wart<»u w'as a scholar — “aiip** 
ami a goo*l one." He lo\ed the 
lireeks — lie lov*'d the Homans — In* 
lo\ed the Britons — h»* lov**d the Sax- 
cnis — h« loved tin* Norman' — In* lo- 
ved the ( ’I'lts — he lo\ ed tin'fioths — 
lie lovVd Can, Man, Pan. His Larin 
verses are very !»eantihil — oritiinal 
and translations. Hetlioiight and felt 
in Latin -he wrote it as \'inny Bourne 
did, like his mother tongm (hun- 
pare his version of tin* lleliodora 
with that of Ci rot ins in *uir last 
Number, and j^ou w'ill giv*» the palm 
to the Laureate. Here it U ^ 


The Greek Anthohfjfy^ • iVo. IIL 
Warton the Wor- 
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IMitfo <i!»i litcryiiifis, O lIt»liofl<ir;i, sub Orciiin 
[ii tenebris initto lilii I.utv m is. 

All ! tristi's liioryinas, libiifa. in llebilc biistuin 
b'.t desiibn ii dona, et aiuoiis Iribe ! 

Te <*robro, orobroquo, moanniuc a liiiinno ra'«'»aiii 
Di'lloo; qua* Diti gratia iiiill i IVo c*st. 

(> iibi jiirundus tuibi HostniUis ? AbsluliL ( )ini>. 
TiHdavit vi*g«.'tiiin pulvfic gcrineii liuiiius. 

(^>iiare, 'IVrr.i, tuiiin est ainjib'ctici* ossa n-po.sta' 
Alolliter, et fulo Ibverc* sinii. 


>VR ANtillA.-Vl. 

Tears on tUee, Ilellodora, 1 be'^tow. 

Last pledge ol’ love, in I'liito's lealuis below. 

Tears, bitter teaisj iiiito tli;, nuunnis ile.ii. 

Libation fond, they t3iu)d tliy sepulelue. 

JSad, sad, willi vain atfeetiini o'«‘i* the dead, 

T, 3bdea!^er, ^veeJ» rby ''pii if fletl ! 

All! wliero's uiy teiid.o IIowm ? (irim 1 )is l» i oil‘i 
Spoil’ll it, and dii'^t if’' blooniin** p- 1 1 ! snilM. 

I5ut Thou, I piay, lejxise to t’ue deploied. 

Within tliin.‘ ai'iiia, kinil mot her 1 i ii th adbid. 


<Mm i.r.N.sis. 

I give thee tear-', though ih*e]i inid-eiitli .n t th'»u, 
^Jy 11‘lifdoral Jove'-s plrdg.- in d Mth ; 

Teais, bitter tears ; and •>'ei thy tomb bid fJow 
The sfreain of uiy ngret'S, with walling lae.i’h, 
iMeinojials of <nir lo\es ; for. still the s.rm 
Dear thouirh luiorig the dead, v. ,f!i gtoiii 

Th_v Melea/er syllables tli\ name. 

An empty othuiug to Aele.iou, 

When* is, alas! ala-! inv' imit'b lo\fd IhoMi ? 
lly l/ades r<»ft, du-f its fiesb bloom )i is -mi d. 

'1 hei‘, riuising inofiMr J!irtb, I bend behat- 
Suit to tiiy bean elasp her of wboiii 1 in -poird. 


Wrangham lia^s licro oiUdono liiiii- 
self, and Orieleusis is a woriliy 
peer. Perhaps lltt'se tw’o vt*rsic>ns 
are the best of the u?ii. ]Jid they 
keep our critical reniarks <iii the 
others in view ? O vain old uiau ! 

You cannot have forgotten — scho- 
lar as we know you are — any one of 


lli(‘ H4»veu vtMrsioiw, ill our last Nutii- 
i»er, ot the aliectiiiir t'piLrraiii of C’al- 
litiiachus on his friend lliuai liiiis of 
I liiliearn.Mssus. Here ait* two in 
Latin — “ hi»aiiiifijl eM ecditiiiiy " — ^o 
seem ihey to tis — espocialJy 'J'oni 
\\ arton’s. 


THOM V*- 

Tc tristi mihi niiper, Her.udltc, 

Fato succnbuis&c iiuiudaliim e*-t ; 

Quo riimore nn-« llus nMpotente* 

Fui in laeriinuliis statiiii co.irtii- ; 
Itecordabar cnini, hM|ue].i ut oliiii 
Dulci consutirarrius aiiibo longo'i 
'Soles falltT(> fabulisquc erebris. 


U'AKTON, 

\rniin In, \4*ni- boqus, () ubinam--- 
/v b I dtidiiin — in limit's rni u-ti* diMbiiM ' 
''tuin* i-iei vi-tus lio>p!'s», in bo < . 11:1111 ’ 
'riuie I.usriin.i* su])rr-unl ; 

Die, omnia qui sibi iiiro: .ivit, 
li.nid JMiilo injieief ui.nni- j ip.ne . 


RON V'i:XTIIKA Vt I.fANirH, , 

JSuiie II'}, Iloii'idite, iiiilii iiiorri', aeeibo 
Lixeussit luciyiinm, duiii tiifniitii quotic**' 

^Jitsouiiiius dulees sub nprioo solo susiiirus : 

At til jampriflern voi'sijh cs in ciiiereui ! 

Vivit inim tamcn tiia, ciii non horrida dex train, 

CuiJCta licet r«ipienN, injicict Laciicsis.” 

We have received several neiv versions, too, of the famous sword-song 
of Cailistrstus. Here are two— 
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J. L. i:. 

ril l>j ir tlw» swoni wiih inviJii* J‘J1 bijar the sword with inyrtl#* wrcathM, 

hi!u* th.il 1 1 iiushuiiiliM — Like that ilarmodiiis erst unslieathhl, 

lhk<‘ th it Aii'^to;*,i-il(»u Like that Aristog^iton bore. 

When they the lyr.uit victii)i ^k*w, What time tlic tyrant bow'd before 

And set their native Atli.-iis lii.e, iVliuerva's roiisi*erated fane— — 

Anti give liei I iw> (Mjnalily. Ife bowM — and never rose again. 

Jhinnodin., no I thou art not dead. Through endless years, the eartli around, 

f) he-st beloved !— hut there, ’tis s.iid, To distant ocean*s furthest bound, 

lii yon bright idands of the hle«*t, Thy glory, loved Harinodius, shine, 

Thy shade ciijoy*^ perennial i(*st, And, loved Aristogeiton, thine ! 

When* dwell A< hilh's, swift of tiead, Lor that ye "ft your country free. 

And *'reat 'ihtliih's Dionieil. Ainl gave her laws equality. 

\V HANt.llAM. 


lit ni\it]e wii.'.thcil my hraiul Til wear; 

So In', of <il.l Ihoiieidni' hare, 

J«i" Ai Isloet iioi', ulii ji tliC 'fwain 
'1 h(* 'lev, and huk.* th. ir Atlieii 

eh liii. 

Thou ,11 ( nut, de.ii I !<ii niod,n^. dead; 

Tut ill t!iO'“ h ij.'p)’ i->les, ’ti" '.ml, 

W jii ie Iili i)>»-1 anil lleet Avhd'i " re^t, 

’J’i^ ill* '.* fo -IwelJ, the I* !.md' <‘f the 

\\ iMngl'um Ills taki'ji our hint, aud 
M)iiit‘tliiiig very literal — 
lu'utiijg our own toisioii, wliicli was 
Iririlly V(MM‘ —anti ahuost giviut^ llu* 
lull Viri* of iho original. “ "Tin* 
"TwaiiT' is l}a|»|>y. I'ho 
1 ui’us, hut tlivi (ii(‘ch hlazos — tiui 
f'higlisli w.irius, but tlio (ucok wi- 
Tiiius J. L. F-. us ho has con- 

strurtcil his \ors5ou tVoin llu* othcis, 
witli lliL* di’siro iiiiil in iho liopo of 
nuu outraTuig llioir i*xrolh*nfos ; arid 
in ll»at hopi* ho has fouiul ])owor. 
i’orliaps his is liu* hist of thoiu alb 
And now, wc* trust that wo sliall have 
no more \ersinns us of the La- 
ment t>r the or the Heliudoia 

or llio Heraelilus, for surely twelve 
of the first, eitrht of the seeoiul, leu 
of tJie third, ami nine i>f ilie fourth, 
art* sulVu'lent in nil taste and in all 
ecmseieiice. Having now — as '\\*in 
( h ingle would say — brought up our 
h*e-way — or rather having about, 
wluMi beating to windward under 
a pr(’S8 of ea.nass, to laKi* on boanl 
some loitei'iT.s who liad nearly lost 
their passarri*, and wei<» making sig- 
nals <i; shore-boats to the eonimo- 
dore — let iia now proreed -rifiht in 
the wiikTs ey<*, on <mr voyage “ t<> 
the Isles of Cireeee, tlie i^les of 
Gre.ece.” 

How poetical the /abuloiis history 
of Avion ! Happier far the great poet 
than the minor prophet— inuMiiueli 


III inyrtlf wrvathM my brand I'll wear ; 

So lii«i id‘ old Haimodiiis bare. 

And hi- Ai i'-togi itoii, when the Twain 
Ili{|puv].n^ "I* w iu iln ad ^linerva’- fane. 

Itiunoitih ovvi kind and sea, 

>hiM th) fame, llai inodiu!<>, he, 

And thiiK*, -Vi i -Tog^ iton ; ) e, di* ir 'J'wa’n, 
111.* t)iant <'lew, .ind br.ikc your AtluMi-’ 
t i .lin. ^ 

as harping oa the hack of a dolpliin 
is more pleasant than being smother- 
ed in the belly’ of a whale. We have 
s< <‘11 a dolpidii shoot by’^our ship like 
a sunbeam. Fast<‘st of fish is lie 
tliat swim tin* o<*ean stream — y<it is 
th(* st*a -attorney no sluggard. In tlie 
deaih-airony saw w’e him never — nor 
Lord Uyion. That he mtiy then 
change <*olour we eau easily believe ; 
but not that, under such circum- 
st*uu i'>, lie bears so strong a resem- 
blance to ilu‘ setting, as a boiling lob- 
ster to the Using iiay% Such serious 
simih‘s are silly. Neither in life nor 
death is he iirilHaul or gorgeous in 
hue — less like Apollo than a Avet 
Quaker ; nor in form is he grace- 
ful, biditg round-shouldered ; but he 
is <*f :m amiable disposition, and the 
devil to iTo. Almost all kinds of fish 
are foml of music. It sounds sweet- 
ly ihrougli a watery medium. Asses 
are excusahle in thinking fishes have 
no ears — but the Nereids know bet- 
ter, who especially’^ delight in mur- 
muring in usum Difpfiini, He will 
^v^uitoirrouiid about a frigate going 
nine knots, to the tune of Maggy' 
Lauder scraped on bis kit by’ a tar 
sitting on the fiddle-head. \Miat 
then must have been l»is feelings as 
he hor« Ariou y Alas J the ])ot*try' 
of iha’ sinj4'i* has perished along 
wiili his ly’re — all but a fragment. 
Kliuu has quoted and attributed to 
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Inm a liynm, wliidi is, liowever — 
thougli uone the worse for that — 
apocryphal. Vi*ry ancient it certain- 
ly is-^and in reading Charles Meri- 
vale’s liiH^ \ersion, you will feid de- 
liglit Hiirigliiig with “of the old st»a 
some reverential fear.” 

'I nr: iiv.ain oi* Aitios. 

IT.ill, Nfpiuiu', ^f'L* oi till* ‘Ttjfls ! 

Thou ruliT of tlio >;ilt sr i ihxiiU ; 

'lliou with thv ;iiul ‘l*u k-** u**‘ii hair, 

'I'll it ilo-^t tlu.' uolikii tridfiil hc.ir ; 

'lliou that wirh tiilitr dim oui%j)u*i*l 
ihni>0'ioiiu '>t iho iMi tls wi* tiLMil : 

Thlao ait‘ till* luMst- with .uid mmIos 
T hat, round iliy cli.iiiot. d** it 
l^luai^iui; uiul f.i-.i .iii'l 

All r*»i*kle«iii follow oVr ilu* 

'rhino .ire the ir«-ntlc lioijiliin throii*;-, 

Th il liNt.'ii to thi ; 

With wlioiii tlie >i-Tt*r \ereitl'. sli i\. 

And in theii eiy^l il e iViTti" phiy. 

They hore I'u* well to Pelop-s i^h* 

And Sp.ii t:i '' 1 oi'ks inou’itiin p !•’ ; 

And throuj;]i ti'e deep ^illlllll -e.'i, 

'I'he hiiiiy eh 110)11131 pli u ;!i’<l for me ; 
Wh(‘ii wiektd mi-n Ji id »Mst nu i/er 
Oui ves'itd''*' .>i<Ie, into ih ' io.*i 
t >f rl.i'^liiu” Wtiti'iv, .in<l .1 L;i.ivr 

Yawn'd for nil* in tin* jiurjile wist*. 

Who was B'jccliylides > Neplo’W 
of the Siinonidt*s — rival of Ihiidar. 
'fhe einbleni assigned to him by Me- 
leager is the golden ears of <‘orii. 
Why? Perhaps — so Mr Meiivale 
suggests — because of his ri( h ripe 
waving yellow harvest- field- like 
beautiful fragment, in wliii b he ex- 
liibits the blessings oi Peace and lieu- 
attendant Plenty. King lliero, 'lis 
said, preferred his Pythian oiies to 
those of Pindar. T'he 'L'heban eagle 


took, we daresay, a higher flight; 
Bacchylides, we shall suppose, was 
more like the Tercel Uentle, and 
could both shoot and soar. Why 
always keep straining one’s sight 
on the bird of .love ? ’Tis ])leasant, 
at times, to eye a Iminbler lliglit — 
yj‘t high above tin* h-vel of crows - 
though they, would rh(*y but esclnuv 
cawiiiiT, are in ether not uiisiililime. 
Perhaps the Sicilians Iiad enough of 
Pindar. Tln^y — with lliero at their 
heail —allowed Ins was the* greater 
genius. But national admiration is 
i*api icioii-!, and he was occasionally 
voted a hore. In siiidi moods, they 
g:ne tin*, crown to Bacchylides, not 
meaning that In* should wear it for 
4‘,vi*r, but ple.ased to see the swe<*l- 
ttinirued iisiirjMu* for a wliile imagi- 
iiimr himself legitimate sov(*reign. 
In such a freak wi* sei*. no harm. 
Pindar was old or dead — Baccliy- 
rnh‘s alive and young; — probably 
Ji.uidsonn*, and with the hnlies on 
his sidf* ; and tliouirli po'»li*rily has 
reversed tin* award, (why, sin* hi'st 
knows in her niter iirtiorance, ) ])ray 
whut is that either Pindar or to 
Bacehy litli s y JiOie.rinus praises our 
latter lyiisi’s “sweet and tlowei y 
diction,” and 12iton thinks sinli 
prai-^e sutlieiently (‘onlirnied l>y tln^ 
exisiiicr fraijmeiilH. It is so, but ibey 
are also full of iinairery, s(*niiiin‘iit, 
and tlnmirlit, ainl selling :i‘^id<* the 
“Lament,” pet Imps impress us with 
almost, as fit m .1 beliet in the genius 
that protluced iheiii, as do tin* t(‘W 
iVagriients of Simonnles. f.et us 
look on his lines on Peaee. 


Ttfcnt hi n Itriv f^f^iyeiKcc. 

^SCidet'A'iO}* T iTl’i /ioJUMIf 3i0triV £Ci\jiT£ti So^'v 

n 

yvuystrTisay ts vScij uvAoaif ic scui kcou-^v 
iv Oi criou^oSiTOKri Tsro^TTcc^iv 

t^04 TTSXovTiCC \yyj.(A re 

T uu'^'ciTc.icc oufi^yciTscit yccXjcinjy 3* 

HKin (rcc>^7triyyjov xrvTTc^y SfJi o’v>^aTXi 
U7rh /iXt<pu^MVy duog^g ^oiXTrit xket^. 
crv^7ro(rie^jy 3 i^Siruiy fl^t^ovr uyvtoct, 

^octiiKCt y Vfj.yct ^hiyoyruf. 


LINK 1-OR M.Nh WITH TUK ORIfUNAI.. ClIlllSTOPinjH NOUTII. 
Great are tiui things uhj<*h iVaov pMiilmVH to imu taK,---. 

Wealth, arid tin; flnwrrs of tin* horii»y-tongnf*(1 hanh, 

And mi the dirdal altars, to the Gods are hiirned, of oxen, 

And of welJ-tvoolcd shnep> the thighs witJi reddisli flaiiM*. 
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Ami tlu* youths husy themselves with gymnastics, and piping, and revelry. 

And ill the iron-bound handles- of>shiehls, of black spiders 

Tin* webs exist ; ami the iron-pointed spears 

An»l double-i‘dv(<*il ',\void'>, mould is subduing; and of brazen 

Ti limpets no longer is the slirill-soiind ; nor is soul-delighting sleep forced-away 
I'Vom the eyeliil-s. — which (shfjt) soothes my soul. 

And the j-ticeJs jirr full of iigrc<*able banquets. 

And the boog.s of the youths resound. 


liltOTII'S. 


Pax aliiid res feit inaxiinas inoitalihus, 
Ilia iniiiistr.it oja-s, 

Hlan<los(|i(e lusus cirminum. 

'i’linc hetiis ignis in Deoruin allarsbus, 
Lanigei.is peendes, 

( Vs.-i^ipie ctmsiiinit hoves. 

Ciititus palivstrii* tune juvenlutiim lalM*r, 
Serl-Hpie iuncta mero 

I’.t tihiie exercet soiius : 


Tune niter ips.i fdiiihiruin vincula. 

In I lypi Ique sinii 

Aianea; texiint *ipns : 

Hit; li.ist.i. i t iUi<- eusiinn tiiueio jacet : 

( 'ordis .Liulea qitieN 

Nnilo fatigatur clazsico • 

Sed alias lucMct et sui jnii. • 

Cirmiiiihiis n-sonat 

\ icinia, et festa dqie. 


l.l.TON 


IV.'ice upon men ahnndant showeis 
Iliehes of l*lenl\ ; hone\ -hi eat hi ng l 1 o\V(*rs 
of Song ; «m senlpiured ali iis li*.-. 

'I'he yellow rii»s nt s.^erifice, 

3'’iom Woolh she“p, and omen’s savoury thighs. 

'i he youths in spnil' of u iked sireiigtli u- 
jolee, 

JMlugle III soetal le.ist, and give the flute a 
voiee. 

Itound the rings of iton mail 
I heir wihs the hlaekeiiing spiders trail ; 
And the icd rust with eating canker we.ii'* 
riie two*edynl swonU ami pointed spe.iii,. 


'I hi* holluw lua/eii lube*' no ioriger fill 

*1 he an m Itl' el luging eehoes sin ill ; 

Nnr siiu! -eiuhalnii iig slumber t1 es 
Despoil'd rn>m hum lu ejvfc..: 

Slmiiher that ou)\ ean niqiai t 
.'Stiff u tiishiuir to the lie.irt. 

’I he stieiis aie hnnien’d with the pleasant 

'Idle tramphiig teet and hiis\ hum 
( >f those thal to the b.Miqin ; come, 

Ami liivid hNiiins are sung by lioop«i of 
hloummir bov s. 


in. AN I). 

loir tbiM*, sweet Peucc, ahiimlaiiee leads along 
He.r joN lal liaiii, .ind bards awake to samg. 

< )n l^.in) .'til ait.ii, at tby .gl jtiuiii. 

Pure vietim> bleed, and holy odours bin u ; 

And fndic Youth their h.ijipy age apply 
d'.i graei fill movements, sports and mnistielsy. 
D.irk spolers weave their webs within Tlie s'neld ; 
Uust eits file speir, the terror of the liehl ; 

And hia/en TiuiiiiietH now no more alliight, 
d'he silent filtnnber nml tepose of night. 

H.iinjiiet, and song, and it \el till the w iy«. 

And \oiith» aiiil maidens snig their loundihus. 


II \Y. 

tiieat the bh*ssin«r», which Pcaee to gl nl nioitals awanls — 
d'hete is wealtli, iheie Jite flowers of the hone\ -torurned Puds; 
WlnU- the thighs of the oxen and lh*ec\ sheep, giNeil 
d\i the .-iltirs i.aMiiiliMu. t1 tuir reddish to.lic.i\eA ; 

And boxing ami wrestling the joung men i iindtu , 

'iMid the sound of the pipe-^uniid fc.isiing ami j«iy ; 

And the weh of the dark bloated spider is found 
On the cl.i.sps of the buckler, and sbuhl non-hound ; 

.\nd the sharp iron spear, and the di»ubh-i dg.d hi.iud, 

No longer tlie mould and the iiiM cm ui'-lisfand ; 

.And the tiumpst of brass, with it* baish-sonnding biay. 

Never drives from our eyes soothing slnmbor aw.iy 
tSlcep— how cheering to me ? — and cur banquets aboun 
lu llic whcJi'w the tioug:} of the youug ineu ic'^ouud. 
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ciiri 8 toi*iii:r mirth. 

Innumcrous are the boons In'^stow’il i>ii man by «*iaeioiis Peace! 

The Flowers of l\»ets honey-t irn;ue«I, ainl Wealth’s immense inercise. 

Then on the joyful altars unto the ari>e 

The fumes of sheep’s and oxen's flesh in iiiiJ«iy saeriliec ; 

In crowds to the gymnasium the strenuous youth resort. 

Or to the pipe the revellers pursue their niadtl'ning sport ; 

The spider black doth Aveave his web on iron-handled shield. 

And sharp-set spear and two-etlged sword to mouldy canker yiebl ; 
No longer anywhere is heird the trumpet’s hraxen blare. 

From men’s eyes soul-delighting .sleep at midnight wont to scare ; 
Banquets hcapM high with food and AA'ine are spread in every street, 
And songs from youtliful companies arc sounding strong ami sweet. 


Bland, Bearing in mind the judg- 
ment of Longinus, has aimed at 
** sweet and flowery diction,” and his 
beautiful lines make, we think, a 
small poem that reads like a smuotii 
original. But Bacchylides is far hold- 
than Bland. He is finely figura- 
e; and how admirable all his epi- 
thets! In the English dress we sec 
not the sinews — we miss the motion 
of the muscles — tht? bard is “ more 
fat than bard ^feaeems” — “ scant of 
breath” — and not in good singing 
condition. You would hear him pii fl- 
ing in another round — an<l are, not 
surprised that on time being called, 
he comes not to the scratch, hut 
gives in at the close of the fir.st 
paragraph. Elton is admirable. He 
introduces perhaps too many varia- 
tions, so that you are sometimes in 
danger, of forgetting tin* tune, and 
imagine that the harper playing a 
voluntary — a phantasia. But the ori- 
ginal air ever and anon returns upon 
our ear, and tlien — for Elton has 
a flue free touch — *tis like military 


music celebrating a festival of Peace. 
Hay is more succinct for the song- 
ilaiico — and wc admire his pas 
soul, (yhristopher, too, having flung 
away his (hutch, capers like a <‘a- 
per-cuilzie, or (Jock of the Wood.s, 
surrounded by his hens in spring ; but 
po.s.sibly you may be alarmed by his 
golihle, and attribute its hoarseness 
to a half-swallowed fir-cone, which 
“ mars the melody.” Yet we cannot 
rid ourselves of a shrewd suspicion 
that he crows, tlian any one of his 
more acconipli.'>hed coiniieers, liker 
Baccliylid<‘s. 

Of Hyhrias of (Jrete, there sur- 
vives but one sliort scholium, ])re- 
served in Atheiueus. Fewer than a 
dozen lines have made him immor- 
tal. On strength of ihem — -after 
who knows how many centuries of 
diibt and slumber — he awakes — frc'-h 
as a two-year-old — in Maga. Here 
he comes — led in by Thomas ('amp- 
hell, J. H. Merivale, Daniel Kyte 
Sandford, WilliartI Hay, and ( liris- 
topher North. 



EfTTrf 9r>,ovTo; Koci 

icett TO KccXov XutqmoVy TT^o/iXyiuec 

TOVTU TOVTtf 

TOVTsa •KoLTioi aSt/j/ o!voy utc etf^TriXw. 
rovroi ^ITTCOTCC f4,y0fictg X.lKXTfig>X* , 


Tod ?£ jui ToXfZMyr So^v Kcci 

y.oii 'TO xecXov XocdgiiioVy TT^ofiXnfAoc 
TTUVTii yovv 7rlxrr#j<WT£^ 

• KVyiVVTd Tl il< 77 VoroL¥j 

KUd fAye^ (icto’dA^u 


LINE FOU LIVE WITH THE ORIGINAI.. CTIRISTOPIIEK NORTH. 
My great Avealib i» a spear and Nwonl, 

And this hanfl.Hoiiio raw-hidc-covered Hliield,— a bulwark ul' n»v Iwwly. 
For with this J plough, with thisi I reap. 

With this I tread the sweet wine from the vino. 

With this am 1 ooluted lord of the household-vlavt s. 
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But {tho&e) verily who ihire not to have a spear and sword. 

And a hcaniKnmc riUv-hlde.covered-Bliieltl,— a Inihvark of the body. 
All having fallen at my knees 

. . - . . shall hnnihly-venerate f me) their ma*«ter. 

Ami proehiijn me their nj'ghty Kiiig. 


TIIOIAS 

My Wealth \ u huily ‘•pear ainl In and. 

And a right good shield <if hide-, untamiM, 
Wliieh on my arm I hnekle • 

With the<e 1 |)li)iij*h, I 1 sow, 

With tliese I nMlv(‘ the vint.jge ilow. 

And all rjiuuiKl im* ti m-hle. 

^\\\V 

Aly riehes are ihe arnw I wield, 

The the swnul, tin* she.giy '•hi^dd. 

Afy bulwark on tiie li.it tie- fie Id . 

With thi' I |dough the fnirowM -oil. 

With this 1 sliare the leapcrN toil. 

With this I jire*"'' th.* generous juiee 
That rieh and mimhy |Mo<luef> ; 


rWMPBKI.L. 

But your wights, that take no prule to wield 
A iii.a^sy spear and w'dl-made shiehl, 

"Nor 303’ to draw the sword : 

Oh ! I hriiig lho>»e heartless, hapless droneJ, 
Down ill a triee on their marrow bones. 

To call me King and Lord. 

Ai.i:. 

W ith thc«e, of rule and high commaiid, 

I bear the mandate in ray hand ; 
i or while the slave and coward fear 
7*0 wield the buckler, sword, and j^pcar, 

7 hey bend the 'jujiplieating knee, 

\nd yv/n my jii«t j»upicmacy. 


SIR DVNlflL s VNJII'ORI,. 

My wenltli 1?* here - the •'\v»'>rd, tl^e spear, tl*«‘ hrea-t-defeiiding :»hield ; 
W’ith thi', I phmgh, with till- F sow, with this I reap the field ; 

With this 1 tread the lu-eious grape, and drink the blood-red wiiF? ; 
And shivi- ai'iuind in order wait, .ind .ill are etiunted iniae ! 

Itiit he that will not le.ir the l.inee upon tin* bat tie- field. 

Voi swuj til,* '-w’unl, nor ‘•tand behiml the breast-defending shield, 

On lowly Knee nin-t wor-hip me, with smvile ki^s .idored, 

\i}d ]>« al ihf cry of hunngp hi'zh, and hail me iniiihtj' I.ord : 


W ILJ.l \M IIAV. 


!\fuch rlelie** thew im* sield — 

Afy gallant spear and <iword, 

And ni\ brave hide-eovi'vetl shield, 

’I !i'- bulwark of its loril . 

’Tis ilius, — I ica]) and plough, 

* ris thus, — the sweet crape tread, 
'I’is thus, — the household how 
And cal! m.* lonl ami hca<l. 

Many,” — says Sir Daniel, with a 
true feeling of their characterintic 
merits — “ as they read these stanzas, 
will have tlicir thouglits rerallcd 
with nielaiKtholy pleasure to the 
‘ Allen-a-Dale’ of our own great de- 
parted minstrel, wliose strains — free 
as they are of all conscious imita- 
tion — so often, through llie force of 
kindred genius, seem to echo tho 
bold and vigorous expressions of the 
iinest (Grecian poetry.” Sir Daniers 
just remark is not original ; for we 
Find it in other words in a note to 
Kybrias’ Song, in the former edition 
of Bland. “ This worthy Cretan 
describes himself much like the feu- 
dal chieftains of the middle nges.alid 
may remind the reader ot'Shak- 
speare’H Hotspur, and of Scott's 
FitayameH — 
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Blit tho'to who will not «laro 
Tin* ‘ipear and sword to wield. 

Amt the bnlw'ark will not be.ar 
Of tlie brave, liide-covcrcd sldeld, 
Down oil their kuee^ before me 
While one and all I bring, 

Mu't .IS thedr liege adore me. 

And Util me — inichty King, 

Mlleu, 1 am nocouitly loul. 

But one wlio livc'. by lance and sword ; 
WhoM* eastlc his helm .iml shield, 

Ilis lordship the embattled field- 
What fi oiu a jirinci* c.iii 1 demand. 

Who neither reck of state nor land V” 

('ampbell, whose own lyrics are equal 
to any ever sung, has caught the spirit 
of the soldier-^tlie freebooter — who 
here sings sae rantingly, sae daii- 
tiugly;” his imitation is rough and 
racy; and <Ve wish he would (being 
n good (r^ccian) dash off a few such 
copies of some nobler old pictures 
painted by higher hands. Merivale 
— though paraphrastic — keeps closer 
to tho originaX and is exceediiiffly 
spirited ; but (curse that but) wJio, 
may we ask, ploughs a furrowed 
field y That would seem to he a work 
of supererogation, and to trespass 
s 
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onthe province of the harrow. ‘‘With witching-time of uight, in u aingle* 
this 1 share the reaper’s toil,” is no bedded room in a small wayside inn 
iniprovement on “ with this I reap beneath a tree. The Hygeia of poet- 
on the contrary, it suggests the idea asters is a strapping quean, who 
of the soldier with liis sword shearing strides up liill at the rate of six miles 
alongside the reaper with his sickle — an hour, toc-and-licel, and who, so 
which would have shocked Ilybrias. far from not shaking the dew from 
13ut (bless that but) in spite of such the daisy, crushes with a clumsy and 
specks, ’tis clear and strong— and not a cruel heel the iiioflensive plant 
only spirited, as we said, but spirit- down to tlie very roots. Her uiitor- 
stirring — and a true Red- reaver’s tunatc ” votary” liaviiig pledged Iiim- 
song. " Merivale, quoting in a note self to follow her to the “ beacon- 
Saudford’s admirable version, says, tower,” is panting like to burst — and 
** we cannot omit the opportunity of all this on an empty stomach. How 
paying our tribute to the decided much more rational to have sat down 
superiority of the following version with Hygeia at a Scotch breakfast ! 
over that which has been inserted in The consequences have uniformly 
our own pages. It must, liowevcr, liceu sucli as might have been ex- 
be noticed, that it is founded on a pected — all kinds of pulmonary coin- 
different metrical construction, in- plaints — aiul much pleurisy. The 
volving a repetition of the liitt Greeks knew better, and wooed 
couplet in the way of burden, from health at home. They Hung their 
that observed by Jneobs.” Hay is doors wide open, that she might en- 
lierce. ^ ten* at morn, meridian, eveuuiig, or 

Heaven only knows how many nifdiiight — and they L^avc her such a 
verses have •been addressed to welcome that she furgother heavenly 
Health. Some shew that the writers bowers, ami became their life-long 
were in possession of the blessing of sojouriieron earth— their own't:ri<j^r/. 
which they prayed for a contiiiua- Tliey wooed her in such songs as 
tioii-^hearty cocks, flapping their this of Aripliron of Siryon. Samuel 
wings and crowing ere the fox had Johnson used to snort it, rolling like 
slunk to earth, illany tire Hymptonia- a gramfius, or recuml>ent on a sofa 
tic of extreme debility — of asthma by the side of pretty Mrs I'hrale, like 
or consumption. Some have almost a sea-lion. 

a posthumous sound — as if thinly Thiue is,” saith the sage, “among 
cheeped hy ghost'*. We have a di'*- the iVagmcMits of the Cireek Poets, a 
tant, confused, and conglomerated hli<»rt hymn to Health, in which her 
recollection of many of till kinds — power of exalting the )ia])phiess of 
almost all seeming to begin with life, of heightening the gilts of for- 
” Hygeia,” and hailing the goddess tune, and adding enjoyment to ])os- 
to meet her votary on the uplands by session, is inculcated witli so much 
sunrise. No pocUaster, we believe, force an<l beauty, that no one, wlio 
ever asked the “ heavenly visitant” has ever languished under the dis- 
to make an assignation with him in comforts and infirmitieHofa lingering 
the evening — for the creatures hav’e dise isc, can read it without feeling 
in all ages and climates been sadly the images dance in his heart, and 
afraid of catching cold, and dew they adding from liis own experience 
have ever held to be synonymous new vigour to the wish, and from bis 
with damp— >datnp with death. Tinjs, own experience new colours to the 
an ode to Health is, generally speak- picture. The particular occasion of 
ing, more than enough to make any this little composition is not known, 
man sick. ’Tis worse even than an hut it is probable that the author had 
ode to Indifference, By ^the way, been sick, and in the first raptures 
is iVfrs Greville’s “ Indifference” a of returning vigour, addressed health 
goddess? We should not covet an in the followiug manner.” 
assignation with her even at the 

^Xyiuetf TrfMTfliTrtt fMKdfmv, 

hunriutnv /BicrSg, 

•V h (€0$ {srr rintMf 
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fi ytfsg i{ ttX^vtov ^ 

roi% r i^roixtfjtovt^ xvi^dTrot^ 

cl/^ A(p^6itrifi^ x^xvTt 

II ll T/ff U'hXx 6sohv UV^^iktTrotTl 
fj 7ciy6)9 u/xTrvAu TTt^xvrxr 
fAirx Tuc, fjLuxxi^ '^Xyliix^ 

T601ijXe TTtky'SX* XXt XelfATCit ZX^* 

ri$6y a ivTt^ ivdxif^^uy, 

SAIWUEL. JOHNSON. 

Health, most veuerablo of the powers of heaven ! with thee may the 
romairnn<> part of my life be passed, nor do thou refuse to bless me with 
thy resideneo. For wlmtever there is of beauty or of pleasure in wealth, 
in deseendants, or in sovereign eommand, the liigliest summit of human 
enjoyment, or in those objects of human desire which we endeavour tg 
chase into the toils of Jove ; whatever delielu^ or wliatever solace is granted 
by the celestials, to soften our fatigues, in th}" presence, thou parent of 
|jap{)iness, all those joys s])read out and flourish ; in thy presence bluoina 
the spring of j)leasure, and without thee no luaii is happy. 

LINE I OR LINE WITH THE ORIC.INAL. LlIHISTOrilER NORTH. 

JfvQpia, iiio-st '.cncr.ihU- uf the l>lf‘'*s>c«i gods, 

Whcli thee may I dwell 

During the rcinaindei of (niy) life ; . 

And he tlioii with me a willing fellow-lodger. 

Fur whatever delight th^re i-s in riches, or offspring, 

Or — what renders men cqual-to-the gods— 

In kingly duniiniun, or (those) plt»asiires 

AVliicli we eagerly -try- to-eusmire in tlie furtive tolls of Aphrodite, 

Or if there i:» any other enjoymeaf from the gods, to men, 

With thee, blessed Jlygeia, 

They all hloom, and the spring-time of the Grru'cs '•hincs-beautifully ; 

For without thee no one is happy. 


Health, brightest visitant from heaven. 

Grant me with thee to rest ! 

For the short ti-rm by nature given, 

Jle thou my eonstant guest ! 

For all the piide that wealth bestows, 

Thu pleasure that fioui children flows, 
WMiateVr we court in regal state 
That makes men covet to be great ; 

SIR DANIEL 

Health ! supreme of heavenly powei > ! 

Let my vtise our fortunes tell ; 

Mine with thee to spend the hours, 

Thiue with me in league to dwell. 

If bright gold be worth a prayer. 

If the pledge of love >ve puAu, 

If the regal crown and chair 
JMatch celestial destinies— i 


Whatever swcet« we hope to find 
In lov'c\ c’udii^htful snau‘«, 

Wh.itcMr g(Mid by Heaven assign'd. 
Whatever ]nusi* fiom car*.*', 

AH Ihuu'ish at ihy simK- divine : 

1 he -pi’.ng 1 ) 1 * loNtVuu'ss I'y ihine ; 

And rvi*t\ j«iy that waui's our hearts 
WitJ\ tiu'e appi v».uj1us and departs. 

SWPIORD. 

If sAVi-i't it>\ .and stolen treasure* 

ViI'.ijn' iuitj\e iU'lscnch'‘C, 

If divliu !y-gi iriTtd ploisures 

Yield .5 l»nMthiiUi space from woes—* 

Till lie the uloiy, tliine the rest, 

Tlune the sj>nn,;'s eteinal bloom! 

Man his all? ut ilu-e ]io’'scst r 

D.iik. uilhout thee, lowers his doom! 


PARAI'HRASi:. ANON. 


Goddess of Health ! Ilygcia, hear ! 
And bend propitious to my prayer! 
Wlidtc Vr of life remains to me, 

That remnant let mu spend.witli tUce ! 
If thou but deign to be my guest, 

1 care but little for the rest ^ 


Gan look with calm composure down 
\*poa the sceplre ami the crown ; 

What fiiiM.ds or childieii can ht'i*tow. 
What jo\s fiom wealth or honours flow, 
The soft tiesircs and thefrs of love ; 

^or envy all the gods above* 
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From dij faiiguo’* »*f H1V» si’t i'loo, To live WneatU tliy goutlo 

llcw su'cet to p.i's iDV time with the 'Tis sunshine all, eternal spriu»* ; 

With love iinrl peace, comjianioii-j sw t The Jo}s of life arc joys indeed ; 

And settled in a snug retivai, Without thee *tis an empty shade ; 

Loid of myself; and sweeter still Tormenting fears ami cold disd.iui. 

To bend my pas'iions to my Will I We measui;* out a life of pain, 

'fo make my foml atVections mo\o OiillVl by false hopes and fell despair- 

la haimouv with peaee and love. Anti life it<o3f not worth our care. 

WILLIAM HAV. 

lljgeia, thou umst blest of lK*a>etily powers, 
l)h ! may I spend my life's icniaining hours 
With thee ; and deign, thou goddess i-ver hle-t. 

To dwell with me — a well- plevi«cd fellow-gue^t. 

Siuee all the joys, which wealth or olfspriug hiings, 

*]’he pomp, the power, the circumbtaiice of kings, 

Wlierchy the mon ireh vies with god.s ahove— 

The eager, furtive, foil-won j<i\ s of love, — 


All the ibdight^ which Heaven 
l*]e-'»cd Ifygeia ! live with thei 
llright shines the Graces* Spii 
And happinosi with thee must 

All good In their way — Bland’s, 
perhaps, best. We can easily enough 
imagine a beUer than any one of 
them ; though not the ipsi.sawia ver^ 
ha — or you should liiive them ; but 
we make an exception to our ge- 
neral rule, ill favour of tliis hymn to 
Health, and will cheerfully admit 
into No. a few finer versions of 
it than the foregoing, provided ive 
receive them in course of a few posts, 
Verh, inmij). Our name is ('hristo- 
pher North — our place of abode 
Kdiiihurgh. 

Tlie Greeks were all lovers and 
worshippers — and that they might 
love and worship all things — they 
gave — as you know — to all things — 
life. What were their Divinities but 
immortal Emotions of the Soul, im- 
personated in beautiful or majestic 
forms? Thus, too, all objects that 
awakened such emotions Were spi- 
ritualized; earth and* heaven were 
instinct with feeling — the flowers 
alike and tlie stars. What a delight- 
ful series of Articles might be com- 
posed of passages from the great 
Greek Poets-— especially the Trage- 
dians — in which the most sensitive 
souls that ever animated «dust, un- 
der the inspiration of the divine af- 
flatus, breathed forth, in the most 
beautiful words that ever flowed 
from mortal lips, the pure deep joy 
of their intercomniunion with na- 
ture I Not— we fear — to be compo- 
sed by us — for time “hath done our 
harp and hand some wrong.’' But 


to man may doom, 
and hloom. 

ng when thou ar t neni', 
ever rlN ippt iU . 

wh(M*e are the young poets whom 
passion and imagination might lead 
to essay sucli achievement ? And 
echo answers — wliere? Nay — may 
that wondrous mythology never more 
be made to move and breather and 
liave a being ? ^Vhusoever desireth 
to be immortal — let bim build up a 
Poem on Iuolatkv — and on “ lhi» 
steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar,” will be his seat, among 
the hierarchy of tlie l\Iakera. 

Why, even among the Poets of the 
Anthology, what ex<iuisitc touches do 
we* find in their inscriptions on the 
images of i iiral deities ! 'roiiclies, and 
no more — yet revelations ! Look, for 
example, on a few about Pan. Who 
was Pan? Ask the ghosts of that 
liarbaric host that flrrst flung down 
spears, swords, sliields, and stand- 
ards, and took to flight at the un- 
earthly voice of one iiuwheie to ho 
seen— heard only — as if a shadow 
had become thunder. Who was Pan ? 
Ask the single woodsman — in the 
heart of the forest — singing a song 
to the gracious Sylvan. Who wns 
Pan? Ask the priest at the altar 
communing with the spirit of the 
universe. Wlio was Pan ? Head- 
lady fair — the following inscriptions, 
— and vou will feel that, rough 
though he seem in your imagination, 
— even somenhat too rough for a 
Heathen, he must have been, in the 
flesh and the hair, no undelightful 
deity’', and that it might have been 
perilous to trust y<Mir own sweet 
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timorouJi seif willi Inm, far fioin all 
liuman dwelling, in the \ery mid- 
dle of a pathless wood. Maidens 
fair ns thyself loved — aye, loved — 
old Goat-Foot ; for him Dryads and 
Hamadryads wreathed their hair — 
and Flora herself “ lent her ear 
in many a secret jdacc,” pleased 
with his pipe, and for his hhaggy 


sake brightening the mossy forest- 
ground with a bhower of blossoms. 
You may not be able — bright as are 
your eyes— to read them in the 
Greek — but Merivale, Keen, ^ and 
Bland, have left you little to desire — 
and we ask you, are not these lines 
himple as yourself, and almost as 
beautiful V 


(»N A RTTRAf. l.UAfiK Ol« TW. PI.ATO. MKRIVALC. 

yt' hkIo ImK I be rvery imnii.ur 
Oil yoriiler (iu.lv-c*rii\^ n‘il pr<Miinntnry*’* boa'l 
Ik ''till, Vt' lilcatiiig Hoik"! \oui ‘ilicplifi‘1 
Iking '‘ilcnt nn voiu* io<*lvS >e w.itei filN ! 

P.iTi Oil Iii'« natcii awriki-'i tlic •'tra.in, 

And lilN with diilcLt sounds tlio pa->t<jral 

I.iMvd by Ills noti's, tlic Nymphs tb»*Ir bo\vel^ foii-ikf, 

I'loni cA*iy mount. tin, iimuing stio.iin, .ind lak.*, 

Fioni <*v»Ty bill and anfi«.nit grov«‘ around. 

And to ‘.yniphdiiiou*- moasurc's ■'tiikc tlio kiuuikI. 

TAN TO lllh OR'SniPIMIUS. J.r.OMDA> Ok TVRLNTLM. MimiVALF. 

G(», louse tlit* deer with bom «'ai<i bound, ^ 

And cdia-e biiii o’er tlie njowntairis fiec j 
Or bid the liollow woods reMOind 
The triiunjdis of your arcdiery. 

P.i’i Ic.ids — a/id if you iiail ino right, 

As guardian of tlie sih an reign, 

1 ll wing youi arrows on their lhi*ht, 

And speed your eour-^ers oVr the ]>la»n. 


THb OFFERING OF THREE IJROT flKR-M’OIlTiJMICN . LEONID OF TARENTL'M. 

MERIVALE. 

Three biotluis dedieaie, O I'an 1 to thee 

'I'heir nets, th.; various einhleiu" of their toil 
Pigri>, who brings from realms i>f air his spoil ; 

Dint’s funn woods; and f'Utur fiom the mm ; 

^o m.u the treasures of the ilcep h«« giv‘n 
To thi" : to those tlm fruits of earth and heavhi. 


OU ERINo TO Tin; in RAL DI.I 1TI>. I.LOMDA'* OI I'VRLNTIM. JILUIVALE. 
T<» I’an, tlie ma-'ter of the woodl.iiui plain, 

To \otiiio L\ a us and the a/uie train 

^>f iiymplis that make the pastoral lif»* thnr e ii*-, 

With olfeiing- due oM Hito foiins his ])ia>er. 

To Pan .1 playful kid, in wars untiled, 
lie vows, jet spiiitinghy the mothers side ; 

Anil ku - the ereiinug i\ y on the ' ine, 

A grateful jncseni to the (lod of ine ; 

A ml to the gentler deitie> who guide 

Their winding streamkts o'er the monidainN '•ide, 

r.iieh varied hud fioin Aiituuin's shad^’ howeis, 

AlivM with the full-hlowii purple flowers. 

'I hcrefore, je Nympho, t'nvi‘di my nwiow held 
With the full stores jour bounteous t'liinitaiu'. \ leM ; 

Pan, bid my luseiouh paiU with milk o’eulow. 

Ami, Ihfeeelius, teaeh iny nudlow viuc^ to glow*. 


ANOTHER. LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 
Ye low ly huts ! thou saered hill. 

Heart ol the nyin)ih» ! juiro gushing rill, 


MFRIV AI-P:. 
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Thnr uiulcrrii'atli tlic* cold stone flowcst ! 

that thusc* clear streams o'ergrowest I 
Tliou, son of Maij, JMcrciiiy, 

S<luaiTd in ounuing statuaiy ! 

And thou, O Pan, whose waudVjiig llockt 
Prolic o'er the craggy rocks ! 

— Pleasctl, tlie rustic gohlet take. 

Fill'll with wine, and th* oatcu cake. 

Oiler ’d lo your doitie# 

13y a true iPiacides. 

tan’s lamentation IOU DAiniMS. MELEAGER. MERIVALE. 

Farewell, ye straying herds, yc crystal fountains, 

Ve solitary wood-, aiul hrecKy mountains ! 

C jroat-footed I'aii will now no longer dwell 
In the rude laziness of his silvan cell. 

AS’hat joy has ho amidst the lore*<fs hoar. 

And muiinfaiii summits? — Daphms is no more* 

— No more ] no more !— They all arc lost to me ! 

1‘ho hu‘»y town most now iiiy refuge be. 

The clIa^e lot oiUeis follow ! — I resign 
^Vhuto'tr of liope or raptuic once was mine. 


THE s^AME. MELEAOER. KEEN. 

^ Faiewcll, jc hiila ! yo sil>an scenes, larewell, 

AMiich once my shaegy feet rejoiced to tread ! 

No ini^re M*ifcU goats on mountain tops I'll dnell, 

Half- goat mjself — no more the ma/OH thread 
Cl forest thicket, or of ho'^ky dell : 

D;']duils — loved jiariner of iny sports — is tlead ; 

And with him all the joy he knew so well 
'j'o give iiiy silvan tetgii, for ever Hid. 

Scimc'i once heluvt-fl ! 1 ijuit \c; to the cha.se 
Let others hie— the town fehuU be Pun’s dweliiiig-plttcc. 

THE GAUDhSEh'b 01 EEUIAG* AVTIIOU I NCEHTAlN. RLAND. 
To Pan, the guardian of iny narrow soil. 

Who gave my tiuits to grow, ami hlcss’d my toil, 
l^ure water and a votive lig 1 bear, 

A scant ohlutiun from the teeming yi-ai. 

Tlie fruit niiibro&iai in thy garden blush’d. 

And from thy rock tlie living water rush’d ; 

Jteceive the tiihute fxuiii my niggard uni, 

Nor with thy bounry vi cigh my poor rcluin- 


None who are worthy to read the 
Greek Antliolo^^y, will wonder what 
Wordsworth menus when he says, 
that often “ pleasant tlioughts hriiijr 
sad thoughts to the mind.’' Theji^ 
are all sisters and hroihers—or pa- 
rents and children — or somehow or 
other cognate or related — so that 
when you “ awnke but ono, and lo ! 
what myriads lise,” you need not he 
startled to see a white dove seem lo 
grow out of a black crow, or an 
eagle out of a kilty- wren. But 
Wordsworth illustrates, in tl»e poem 
we allude to, the afleciiiig law by 
which so often chearfulness changes 
into sadness, and suddenly a smile 
is bedimmed by a tear. This Lap-* 


pens often involuntarily witli the 
moods of our minds — none meddling 
with us; so how easily, at others’ 
bidding, do we turn from glad to 
gloomy fancies ! Travelling through 
a book of various matter, in a mo- 
ment wn turn with all our hearts 
from the page where “ all goes mer- 
ry as a marriage bell,*’ to the next, 
where wc hear a tolling for a fune- 
ral. Nor is this in hooks merely; 
for it liappens with us every day, as 
we walk along tlie streets. But then 
we are in the world of imagination. 
Place us ill the midst of realities — 
and these encompassing ourselves 
with iron gripe or silken embrace— 
and by grief or joy, pain or pleasure, 
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we are taken prisoners — nor would these inscriptions and offerings to 

we — so strangely are we constituted Pan ? Yet will you not, at the scrape 

— accept our freedom from ugliest of oiir pen, turn to dolorous deaths by- 
captivity — on our parole. In books^ sliipwreck, and the sad music of the 
e.very man is a “ chartered liber-"^ sea? They are scattered through the 
tine,” and in an hour can run through Specimens — we collect tliem into ont? 
all his characters on the enchanted elegiac strain, and leave you to dis- 
stage — from llamletto Abel Drugger. cover the names of the authors. 
What cotdd lie pleasanter than 

ON A FISIIKRMAN, KCTON. 

IbiM oar and net, and risLer'i* wicker’d snare, 

Thesiniscu'51 placed above his buiied son— - 
Memorials of the lot in lif<f be bare. 

The bard and needy life of Pela^ou, 

UN Tliri TOMB OF CCE A Nun. MERIVALE* 

Thee, too, C’lcanoi, strong desire laid low — 

Desire, that wretched exiles only know, 

Uf fhy loved native land. The tyrant sway 
Of winter had no force to make thee stay : 

'I'hy fatal hour was come ; and, tempest ^ped. 

The wiid waves cloacd around thy eUerish’d bead. 

INSCniBr.il UN A V.ENOTAFH. R. 
f> cloud'cai)t (JeraucLi, joek «nbli-<«t I 
Would tlioa Itad^t rear'd far hence thy hau^rhty cie*t, 

Jly Tanai.-^ wild, or wastes where Ister How*, 

Nor look’d on S* iion fioiii th)* silent suo\v> ! 

\ cold coipse h«- He^ beneath the wave, 

Thiis tomb speaks, tenaiiileis., his ocean i^iav'e. 

ON A COHPSfc WA'^HKU AbllOHR. .MIllUVAr.E. 

Not riii;iiod Tiacliis bides these wliitenini; bone*. 

Nor llhit black isle, whose name iis colour sh»>W'T, 
lJul the u ii'l be.udi, o’er which wiih ceaseless moans 
The vex’d Icariau wave eternal llows, 

(if Dropaims — ill-famed promontory — 

And thrie, instead of hospitable ritey, 

Tin* long grass sweeping iclls his fate’s «ail htory 

'I t* I ude riibe« gather'd from the neighbouring heightb’. 

l»N TUF: tomb Ol A '^lllVAVRECKF.l> MARINEU. A. 1. M. 
t'duwliy, niy brother mariners, tso near the boistoious tvavc 
or ocean Ivave ye liolluw’d out my solitary grave ? 

’'fwere belter that far hence a Piiilor’s foinb should be. 

I'l)! T «Irca«l iii\ rude destroyer — I dread the roaring sea. 

Ibit may tht* smiles of forliine> may love and peace await 
All ton tvho bhed »a tear for poor Nicetas’ hapless fate. 

UN A MlU»\VRKe‘lvF.J» lTRi.uN. nOlM.SON. 

Perish the horn'— that dark and stailess houi— . 

Perish the roaring niaiu\ tcinpcsUious ])ower— ■ 

7’hat whelm’d the ship where loved Abdera s son 
Pray’d to unheeding Heaven, and ivas undone ! 

Vi'S — all were wreck’d ; arul, l»y the stormy wave 
To rough 8eripho9 borne, he found a grave,— 

Fouml, from kind stranger hands, funereal fires, 

Yet reach’d, iuurii’d, the country of bis sires. 

These are all from Bland’s Col- solitary cenotaph, or stone set up 
lections, by Merivale,” and they are over the drowned mariner, washed 
all so well selected and so well like a weed upon the beach. Here 
translated, that you could believe are two equally affecting sent us by 
yourself pacing along the sea-shores, Wrangbam. 
and ever and anon meeting with some 
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FROM ARriUAS. 

I rhrriF, u ici'k’d nml a ».*oj>c oJi sliorc* 

Still fcluuUIer at old Ocean’* ceaseless roar ; 

For here beneath tlic cliftk, where breakera foain, 
riofe ou its marge loue strangers dug my tomb. 
Hence still its roaring, reft of life, I hear ; 

Its hateful surge still thunders in iny ear. 

For me alone by Fate unrespited, 

« Remains no rest to soothe me — even though rlcul ' 


FROM -ViiATllI VS. 

"When to inj native Thessaly restoretl. 

Stranger, I pray thee, tell my heart’s dear low!,- — 
Thy consort sleeps on the fir distant shore 
Fntoiiibed, wliere llosphor’s tossing billows roar ; 
But near thee raise a cenotaph on high, 

So to preserve thy 5'oung Bride’s luemorx.” 


It is very kind in Wraiigham, and 
time-hoiioufed scholars such as he, 
to send us such beautiful contribu- 
tions ; and bow can we better shew 
our gratitude than by sending into 
the lists a hoinc-friend, like Hay, to 
contend with them at their own 


weapons ? Thus — here is an insciip- 
tion on a small temple, dedicated to 
tins Sea Venus, by Antipater of Si- 
doii, which has always seemed to us 
very beautiful, though one of the 
simplest things in the world. 


Fl^E ro^ tAsn WITH THE oHK.iNAL. in I nuisropiiFU nor i n. 
simple iss this temple to me, siiicc h\ the dai k-wlutc v* ivcs 
J bit, miMtrobs of a wet shore, 

Jlut loved ; for in the bca laglui; m idcly 
I delight, and in sailors saved by iiiy inraii'. 

Proj»itiafc >'eniis ; and I to thee either in lf)\»‘ 

Ftoourablc, or (.while on) the clear blue '•e.i will bieathc. 


URANCIJAM. 

Small this liumc, whcie o’er the billowy mam. 
Sole Empress of tbc sca-bcat shore, I rcigii, 
ct dear ; for much I love the roaring sea, 

And much the iihipwreckM seaman siavetl bv me ! 
W brdiip thou Venus ; so propitious gales, 

Lo\er, or mariner, shall till thy bails. 


UA\. 

Simple this bliLinc, where by the dark-wdiitc wa\c 
I sit, the mistress of a briny shore ; 

Simple but loved, for I delight to ba^c 
The sailoi, and to hear the billows roai . 

IVopitiate \'euu.s : I will jirove to thee 
A frienil, while toss’d by love, or on the clear blue >-03 . 


*Twou*d be hard to say which of 
the two is the better — excel both, 
and we give you a crown. Hay has 
managea ^vemref^at ingeniously and 
elegantly— oWrangham has given its 
double-meaning with felicitous sim- 
plicity; for observe, it signifies 
•• breathe’* or favour” — breathe ap- 
plicable to ships, favour to love — 
and niceties and finenesses like these, 
are tests to try the skill of transla- 
tors. It is doubtful whether the epi- 
thet -myZ, when applied to the sea, 
may mean dark or white ; so say the 
dictionaries; perhaps it may mean 


both ; tho dark expressive of the 
lower part of the wave, and the 
white of the wave’s crest, as it conics 
rolling along towards the shore. 
Dark-white may express botli no- 
tions. Hay says in a note, a beau- 
tiful, picturesque, but untranslata- 
ble epigram.” Nay— not untranslata- 
ble, William ; you will not say so, 
looking on Wrangliam’s version, nor 
will he s.ay .so, looking on yours — 
llicy are like silvery shells on the 
yellow sands. Why, here are other 
three kindred inscriptions, but of a 
^hearful character. 
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AUTHOR UNC ERTAIN. M RANGIIASI. 

Gofl^lt•‘^s ol surf and sshorc, tliosr cfikc** rcftive— — 

’lis all thy Iiiinible votaiy liiis to give : 
fo-moirow «rLT the bruatl Ionian main 
I liastc to clasp iny Chloo’s charms again. 

]'Iy love, my canva-ss, ask thy favouring brorz^', 

\ cmis^ briylit Queen of spousals and of ’jcas, 

ON A TEMPLE OF VENUS ON THE SEA-SIIOHE. 3INASALCUS. MERIVALE. 
IIcic let uv, from tlie wavo-wasli’d beach, behold 
•Sea-born CytheraV venerable fane. 

And fountains fringed with mIkuIv poplars idfl, 
here dip their wdngs the golden Halcyon train. 


ON S STATUE OI VENUS. ANYTE. MERIVALE. 
(.’ytheiM from this crngi^y steej) 

Look'j <!<i\vn\vaid on the glassy deep, 

And hither calls the breathing gale, 

Pnipitious to the venturous ‘■ail ; 

^\’lliIe Ocean How s beneath, serene, 

A\^ ed by the bmlle «d* Beaut y*s Queen. 


0 find it hard to ^et away from 
tliese aftcctiiig or iiiterestiiij^ inscrip- 
tions — and we niuat give a few more, 
supplemental to those tpioted in our 
former Article on the Anthology. 
Our readers nmst remember some 


very pathetic on persons who died 
young — but none of them all more 
so than these two — tjie first from * 
Aiitipater of Sidon, the second from 
Agathias — both translated iu his 
finest manner by Wrangham. 


UN AllTEMIOOKU. 

0\*i tlniie imtniicly tomb, Artemidon, 

Thy mother hei lament was heard to pour . 

** My tliioe.-^’ }?h{irp blitli hath pass'd, of fire the prey , 
And w’ith him Iiis father N toil away. 

r.issVl my fond joy in hiiii, no tongue could tell ! 
Hurried o*cr that far hourne impassiablc 
To turning foot, cre jet within thy vein*- 
Danced youtlA hrisU eui rout ! what to in' reiiiaiu*-. 
Thy f.a<l vurvivoi}*, now-, my child, thuii’rt gone? 
Light dust, and ashop, and n pillar’d ''tone.” 


OX A AN VX-£MA(.r OF EUSTATllU >. 
S<wcc(, dear ICu'statliiu^, is the form I sec ; 

Vet his of wax — no phrase of bo\ ish glee 
.''its on those li])'> : tliy tender piiinr is fled, 

And dust, luere dust, remains to us instead 
Of all thou w-ort ! Scarce of thy fifteenth year 
i'our little weeks had run their biief career ; 

X»)r aught avail’d tlu*c, or thy gramDireV thnme. 
Or wealth paternal. All, to whom is shew’n 
This thy mere bust, tax i^ite’s unjust ilocree, 
AVliich merciless could ciu*ih such grace iu thee ! 


We gave in No. II. a translation 
by Mr Merivale of a very beautiful 
epitaph by an uncertain author, pre- 
senting us with brighter prospects 
llniu are often found among the 
relics of Grecian poetry, which arc 
almost all of a. cast of thought the 


mobt melancholy, whenever they 
touch oi^ the mournful subjects of 
death and the grave. Wrangham lias 
sent US a version of it equally beau- 
tiful and more close — and to it we 
add another, from his stores, of a con- 
genial cJiaractcr. 


l*ROTL. 

Drote I thou art uot dead ; thy happier lest 
Is fix’d in the green hlonds of the blest : 
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There, lij^htly bountlinfj o’er the Elysian plain, 

Mitl hweetest rtuweis, them kiiowe^t not care nor pain; 

St'ivfiiM iVoiii keen winter’s breath, the ilogbtar’a ray, 

I III filler, anil thirst, aiitl sickness far away ; 

No need litcN j'assing pagreant to regret. 

Thy lot unclouded seems, and paradise thy seat. 


VROM t ARPIIYLlI)Ii.S. 

Chide not my tomb, O traveller passing near ; 
liven dying, 1 disdain thy pitying tear. 

I childivnN ehildicn left: with me my spouse 
WaxM old : three children plighted nuptial vows. 
Whose babes I hush'd to sleep upon my knee, 

Nor wail'd of one the death or malady ; 

Ami they, who made libatiou'« for my rest, 

Cia\e me to enjoy the regions of the blest. 


Among tlie epigrams* by imcer- 
tain authors, printed at the end of 
Briiiick’s and Jacobs’s Collections, 
ami whicli are principally such as, 
from internal evidence, would seem 
to belong to the earlier and better 
ages of Grecian poetry, there are, 


perhaps, none more touch ing tlian 
the two entitled, “ On a Happy Old 
Man,” “ On a Miserable Old Man.” 
\Vc shall (piote the originals, that 
you may judge of the comparative 
merits of the translators. 


Vulot (piAvi rev £v.9“6d >c6X7roi^9 

TS'eXXu y fjerAC’UUivn tmv tret Kuuur^JV. 

Mrd't yu^ (TCI 

7roX?<eiK. 

>cu) A>3«? t/OoCTO^ Uif^KOCKX^ e/iKMP 

5^x6 f.iiv S’ OTT^^f^eipo^oy. 

MV <ry *7F^Y,{ice X.XTX K^oreepit ^oXioTo 
fcuff-Cy uv^oxof^ii ^orxvx^. 


lASr. roR LINE WITH THE ORIOiNAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 
lioloved Earth, i»lacc in thy the aged Aduyntichii:;, 

C.illing-to-thy-rcuu iid>raucc lii^ many toils for thee. 

How he always erectcil on tlice the tiunk of the oliv't, 

And oft adorned thy dcclivitie.M with Hacebus 

And filled thee with Ceres (<:»//•//), and I'oiiflucting caual'i of watci 
Abide tliec fertili»-iri-p!iints, and in hai vi-st-fruits. 

Eor whicli SJTvif’Ci do thou «ui his hoary head softly 
Lie, and flowcr-adarn him with .sjoiiig plants. 

^‘l.RSlON. UY HOlH.sON AND IILANP. 

Take old Ainyutor to thy heart, iloar soil, 

!n kind reiiienihi.iiice of his fonner toil. 

Who first enrich’d ami urnainented tlii'c 
With many a h»vcly shrub and lirancliing tree, 

And hiiid the sireani to fall in artful showers 
I’poii thy thirsting heilis and fainting flowers. 

First in the spring he knew llie rose to rear. 

First ill the autumn cull the rip'en’d pear ; 

His vines were en\U(‘d all the country round. 

Ami fav’ring llc.iven shower’d plenty on his ground. 

Therefore, kind I'^irth, reward him in thy breast, 

With a green covering and an easy ro>t. 


VERSION. BY WR AN GUAM. 
Dear Earth, take old Arayntas to thy breast, 
And for his toils not thankless give him rest. 
On thee the olive’s stem ’twas his to rear ; 
nis; with the mautling vine to grace thy year : 
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Throii^li him thy furrows tcemVl with jilcnty ; he 
Fed with rirh btreums «*ac*h lieili, ;iiid fiuit for thee— 
l^or this lie liirhtly on his hoary hoad^ 

And with thy ehoieesst p.iirijij.»-i'lowers deck his bed. 

Koc} Trivt'y} TiT^vfceyoSg *fS’ o^iyovro^ 
h^£veg avS-^aTTSf tgotvov^ 

to 7 § r^ofiipotg x,euX**ieri» i/^rtAS^o^v rvtt/^ofy 

£y^OW 'Ti^UOC 

y.XXoL^'^n £7r* lfX,Ci vfcjcveiv v yup^ 

ipr^MToVp iTTUT Ira^/iV uXXu vat(pu^ i.O^otvcv. 

LINE lOR LINE WITH THI. «»RH;INAL. tHKiSlUPlJEU NORTH. 
]>roken-down h) oid-agc and jioverty. 

And no hiiiii.iii beinir extending an atin^i ^^io relii-vH*) Iji\ loi'-Cftiltle roitunc— 

AVith trembling iimlis ha\iug qnietly-enteiiMl loinb, 

I with diflii'iilty found at last an end of a urertL»’d life. 

Tiie law with respect to coises was ehio^ed in me : for 1 died iiot 
Firs.t, and then wa» burieil, but being buried, I died. 

M:UST(>N. UY IlLANT). 
lly yc'ius and inl-'i.iy woin, no liaiul to save 
With sijine p<ior pittanee booi a de .peivite gi avr ; 

^\lth till* small stieriglu mj wictihcd age supplied. 

1 crawlM bcneaih tins lonely ]>iIo, and died. 

NcreenM fiorn the veolT t»f pride, *md litandeurs Irown. 

In this ‘-ml spot I l«iid my siifiViing^ down. 

HoVersed rlu* dfioin of uatuio, and instead 
Uf dead aud buried, M'-as entomb’d and «iea i. 


\liUSsl(»N, IIV \\ KANuH V?l. 
IJai.iss'd \i) /»ge mnl want, •wilhoui *i finuu], 

Oiie lu*l ping hand, ni\ need'*? -^uppoit, to leinl, 
Jiilher ) cH'pt, with tottering step and slow, 

And ill tlie gi ive at lenglli iunn«! peat fioin Woe. 
Huried ere dead — forme lover^vl tl:** doom 
Assign’d to men wdiot-e deaih pieeedcs the tou.n. 


Donth aiul Lov*» are tiie two 
btroiigest powers that rule over life — 
and it was our intention to make 
tlieui sliake liaiidsj amic ably in iliis 
Articde — Mors pAtting Jtis mouldy 
inawley into tlic downy list of Amor. 
33ut fhipid, we lincl on second 
thoup;hts, deserves an Article — and a 
lontr one — to himself — and lie shall 
have! it — but not for a nioiilh or two, 
as WC 5 meditate a miscellaneous papeu- 
or two — wliich must have prece- 
dence— -somewhat similar to tins one 
— but likewise somewhat dilterent 
from it — and our materials for them 
art! multifarious and nuiltitiidinous, 
even without the numcuous contri- 
butions which will be coming to us 
from so many quarters. I^et us con- 
clude with soiiH! Cirasslioppers: 

It lit what is the Greek t 

The insect so frec|uently coinmc- 
morated by the uncleiit tioets uuder 
that name, and so generally confound- 
ed by translators with the Orasshop^ 
per^ is not that creature. It is, as all 


'^t liolars kuo^v — hut many of them 
confusedly — \he Ciaida of the L.a- 
tin*-*. I'ioth vvoicis h;i\e been trans- 
iriled grasshopper, but as \vc apply 
that term to ii very diii'ei ent species, 

( the small chirping creatures so com- 
mon among ill » dry hcMbage of sunny 
hanks thrimglinnl Itriiaiii,) the no- 
menclature am] synonymy have thus 
becoim* <*onfiis(*fi. Idiinuuis, with 
hisaccuslonu-d propriety, ajiplied the 
term (iri/Iitts To the* locust and grass- 
luqipev tribes, and that of C icada to 
tlie Bidoved of the Athenians. Tlie 
name ot t/cc. grassliopper, however, 
applies with suilicient correetiiess to 
the laltcM*, as pointing out one of its 
cliavac'leri^tic liabits, that of ii.sually 
perching upon trees, whereas the tnu. 
grasshoppers are ground insects. 
TJie Cicada* arc* sc;Ircc*ly known in 
this country, although that of the ash 
( C. onii) is recorded as an English 
insect, likewise C\ hivmatodes. They 
abound in Italy, and other southern 
parts of Europe. The Italians call 
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them cicala ^ aiitl the Fieiicli ciyal-^^ 
both words being iio doubt derived 
from the Latin. ' 'I'hey are frequent- 
ly mentioned by tJie modern Italian 
poets ; and Lord Byron somewhere 
alludes to them as “the shrill cigala, 
people of the pine,” thus recog- 
nising their arhorcoutt di:q)osition. 
Although held in the highest estima- 
tion as children of the soil by the 
Athenians, who used to wear golden 
images of them in their hair, 
there is no doubt that they were 
also regarded by the (Jreek nations 
under a less intellectual aspect. 
Aristotle mentions tliat tliey were 
used as food, and that they were 
particularly esteemed ju.Nt before 
the conclusion of the n 3 Mnpha state. 
The insect which he mentions un- 
der the name of Tetligoineira^ or 
mother of tlie .(’icada?, is, in fact, 
merely that intermediate condition 
of nymph before the organs of flight 
liave b4?eii developed. It then (as 
well as in the state of larva) lives 
upon the ground, or even under it, 
feeding on herbage and the roots of 
plants ; but when about to undergo 
its first metamorphosis, it climbs a 
tree, its outer skin cracks and is 
thrown off* as ejuvite^ the wings ex- 
pand, and we have then the perfect 
I'ieada, tree Grasshopper, or Tettix 
of the Greeks. Lveii in this com- 
pleted stat€!, notwithstanding its 
admired musical accomplishments, 
it was sometimes served up at table 
as an occasional delicacy. Prior to 
the sexual union the males were pre- 
ferred, but after that had taken place, 
the females were more sought after, 
oil account of their being larger and 
full of eggs. 

We may mention tlial tlic sub- 
stance used in medicine, and known 
under the name of is an 

exudation from certain species of 
ash. It has been observed in the 
south of Europe to be not unfre- 
c|uently produced by the puncturing 
of the Cicada;, which feed on the 
juices of those sacclniniie trees. 
*Tlie largest in Europe is C, 
beia of Limiauis; its cry is very 
Btroiig and shrill, and as it is well 
known in Italy, there is no doiiht of 
its being llie species nifuitioned by 
Virgil. Its voice does certainly by 
no means correspond in musical 
intonation to wliat one might in- 
fer regarding it from its character 
among the ancient Greeks. Sel- 


boiirne White has well observed, 
that “ sounds do not always give us 
pleasure according to their sweet- 
ness and melody ; nor do liarsh 
sounds always displease. Thus the 
shrilling of the field-cricket, though 
sharp and stridulou8,yct marvellous- 
ly deliglits some hearers, filling their 
minds with a traiu of summer ideas 
of everything that is rural,* verdu- 
rous, and joyous.” We do not know 
whether the Greek insect has na- 
turally a more melodious voice than 
the Italian ; if it has not, the delight 
may in some way arise from asso- 
ciation. Cowpei* comes somewhat 
near this ide.T. where he says’ 

Souinls inlKiniiouiou'5 in tlieiiisclve'-, ;iud 
harsh, 

Wt hictrJ in srcncx uhcrc fcuvc fur tier 
riitfna, 

uuh/ jileav; hii^hly for their 

t-ake.” 

Mr Merivalo, we remember, will 
not agree with Jacobs in thinking the 
voice of the swallow sweet. Jacobs 
conjectures that the epithet 
has reference to the sweetness of the 
swallow’s voice; Mcrivale ascribes 
it rather to the diet on wliich the 
swallow may be supposed, he says, 
to be nourished, namely, the wild 
thy’ine of Mount Hymettus. Brodteas 
interprets the epithet, with tlie same 
feeling, “ delicJiiis iiiitritam cibis 
and they and ourselves did the same 
in our versions of Kuenus’ pretty 
poem, the Swallow and (-icada. But 
we suspect that Ave are all four 
wrong, for the swallow lives mid-air 
on insects; and seldom alights on 
the ground, but to di ink. No — we 
are all four right. It alights on Mount 
lly^mettus to sip honey-dew — and 
we rightly say to it — But 
JMr Merivale adds, “ the tone of 
the swallow’s voice is surely any 
thing but sweet or musical ; and ac- 
cordingly it is fitly designated as 
noisy and prattling, rather than 
praised as melodious. ” 0)i, as- 

suredly, the swallow twittering 
from its straAV built shed,” doth 
twitter most sieerfh/ / It is noisy and 
praltliiig, and tvvitu^ring, and sweet, 
and melodious, and the most gaily 
gullural, in its gushing gladness, of 
all creatures whose happy hearts fill 
their throats with merry music. For 
its dear sake we could almost love-— 
and do most freely forgive— the 
Northumberland burr. 
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So with the Cicada. In some couii- 
trieSy ‘‘ they have been exexratcd^^- 
say Kirby and Spence — “ f«>r the 
deafening din they produce.” Vir- 
gil — who nevertheless loved them — 
accused the Italian Cicadrx* of burst- 
ing the very shrubs with their noise 
— pleasant exaggeration of no serious 
crime, 

“ Ktciintii ipieriil.)f i utn))ciit aibusta Cicadai.” 

One species there is ( Tctligonia 
Soptemdci'im) wliich appears (for- 
tunately say K. and S.) only once in 
seventeen years, and makes sucli a 
continual din from morning to even- 
ing, that people cannot hear each 
other speak. The grove is worse than 
a tinsmith’s shop, and you the only 
enraged musician. Dr Shaw calls 
(hcada“ in this respect tin* most trou- 
blesome and impertinent of insects 
(they are all silent enough in the llri- 
lish Museum), perching upon a twig, 
and squalling sometimes two and 
three hours without ceasing, thereby 
too often disturbing our studies,” 
The (Ireek Tettix, he says, must 
have had quite a dilferent voice, 
‘‘ more soft surely and melodious.” 
We really cannot pretend to say how 


that might have been the sweetest 
human singers have been compared 
to it ; some one, wishing liighly to 
compliment Plato, says, his voice was 
as sweet as a grasshopper’s ; and all 
of us may have heard of the story of 
the rival musicians, Eunomus and 
Ariston. While they were contend- 
ing on the harp, a Cicada flying to 
the former, and sitting on his instru- 
ment, supplied the place of a l>roken 
string, and so secured to him the vic- 
tory. And even at this day, at Su- 
viiiaiii, the noise of the Tettigonia Ti- 
lwT.n is supposed so much to resem- 
ble the sound of a Jiaip or lyre, that 
they are called Harpers. 

Anacreon’s exquisite Jiymn to the 
Cicada seems to have inspired all 
other strains in love and honour of 
the innoxious creature. Cowley’s 
imitation is d»*lightful — and Viimy 
Bourne's version more so — but "ive 
<‘annot recall ail the sweet words to 
our memory, and therefore give El- 
ton’s charming translation, which is 
but little known — we never saw it 
quoted — and one alniost — perhaps 
quite as good — in his own sim]>!e 
style — I>y 


Hail, Cicada! liail to tb(*o 
Nestling in the topmost tree ; 

JMithe as a king, the leaver among. 
Sipping dew-drops, chirping song. 
Tliiiie aic all things iiatuu* \iclds 
IMidst the fresliiicss of the i‘iuld> : 
Thine are all tin* hods and thnvci'* 
ScatlcrM by the voiival lhmr«*. 
Peasants know their friend in thee ; 
llarniless of all injmy ; 

JMortals hononr thee ft ith ju aiic. 
Prophet of '■weet sunny thi} s. 


ri.TON. 

Ill the*' delights the Aluses’ throng. 

In th*‘e delights the find of Song. 
They he.'.towM thy '•ong.note shrill, 
Kveii in age unweaih'd still. 

M JM* in Anisic, born of eaith ; 

I.over r.f molodions iniilh ; 

I'Vee iVi.m ail eoiporCiil pains. 

Free fiom flesh, and free fiom veln^. ■ 
Tby anial te\luie vies 
AVith th’ unbodied Deities. 


IIAV. 

Vi’e deem tlice blest, thou Gr:isshoj>per, 
As on the highest trees. 

Having sipp’d a little dew, thou slti’**!, 
I.ike a iiiouarchj at thine ease.. 


For every thing before tliee, 

Whate’ei* the (lehH produce, • 
And the fruits of every season. 

Arc iutciidcd for thy use. * 

Thou art the friend of hnsbandnieT'. 

Since harmless arc thy ways ; 

By mortals held in reverence. 

Sweet eecr of summer days. 

The Muses love thee dearly. 

To Phoebus art thou dear. 
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Who with that voice hath gifted thee 
So musical aud clear, 

Song-skiird, earth-born, cong-lotring one, 

Old ago to thee *» no load ; 

Fiosliless, bloodless, passionless, 

Tlioii nearly art a God. 

imaginable, that we may caper away 
on our crutch, at the close of our 
confabulation, as crouse as a cricket. 


GROTIUS. 

Quid me solivagam, pastures, vostra cicadam 
linproha do viridi frondu rnpina trahit, 
Nyiopharum romitern, tpiae, cum sol arva 
pcrurit, 

Moiiti])us sllvi'i g;irrula dulcc cario : 
Sunt '^tiirni, sunt ot inorul ic, sunt deniquo 
tuidi, 

AUiici's terrao 4’ii ])opulantur opes, 

Qni fruges ia]>iuut, raj>ore hos & pcrdcre fas 
i‘St, 

lioro comis([uc frui, <piae prcoor luvidia 
cat ? 

THOMAS WAXITON. 

Cur me pistores foliuruin abducifi^ umbra, 
iMe, rjiijiii dolort.nit rosrida luiM^'jgaiu? 

Me, (jii:c ZV’vinpli iriim hiiiu atijue icthcre sudo, 

Jliue rerino umbro-i'- sidtiibii'', indo jugis? 

Fu ! turtle. 11 ct nicnd.nn, •‘i pia'du* tanta cii]>ido ost, 
late ‘-ulcus tlnljmero 

(iu.o va*»t int iVuges, capt.irc f‘t I'lHerc fas »’st j 
lloscitla iKin hv 1<1,,« siiflit'it, herba milii. 


Turn we now to the Anthology, 
and we hear the Cicada chirping all 
through Jacobs. We have selticted 
a few of the prettiest little poems 

AUTHOR UNCERTAIN, 

TifTTi /c*s Tdv «v«/5si’ 

TiTTjyx £A;t: r’ '2 *r' v.K['iyo',w ^ 

T»]V cru»f)Oiriy ; 7iX"tj.ne,Ti 

y.i(To ^ 

Ouoi^t JCUi TiUt^rat >.fX\zVl>r<i •■'ti'Trjtis; 

tfs xnt >trti »’vi o- 

'Vccooe.s a.ofii'jair.; f 

Kaa^£i/v £>.;<v Xt* 

V 9 V;. 

^vX>.Mv Kcct art h^otro’j ; 


TANK FOR TANE AVITTI riTE ORIGTNAU. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Why. oh ye slu‘j)lu'i d*-, with hunting, me the sohtude-l.»ving 

Gr i-siiojipcr ye ili«’g fiom tlie dewy tops-of-the- trees V 

(A/c) the ro.id-coni]».miou ^,o^•^ster of the Nymph'* V — in the middle of the heats 
Singing shrilly to th** nmuntains ajid the r-h;idv \\ ouds ? 

There are the thMi«.h aud the hUic khinl, theiu are so many 
Hobbers of the wealth of tlu. rt>e«ih e;oth. 

It is lawful to take the^e destroyei's of tlu; fruits : destroy them* 

What a grudging if* this uf b’a’ ea aud lit"-h di-w ? 

\\ RANG HAM. 

Wh)»'j ruthless shepheids, fiom my dcAvy spray 
1.1 my lone haunt, wli) tear me thus away — 

Ale, tlu; Nvmplis’ wayside miiistiel, whose sweet note 
O’er Miitiy hiil is heard and -.li.idy giove to float? 

To! wheie flu* hlaiKhlrd, thriisli, and greedy host 
Of starlings j.iiteii at the fitmer’s cost ! 

With just rev#*ngi* those ravagers pursue : 

But grudge not jiiy poor kvf, and sip of grassy dcAV. 

HAY. 

Why thus, ye shepherds, shamelessly pursue 
Anri drag me from the brandies moist with dew ? 

— The grasshopper, — the friend of solitudes, 

Shrill-singing to the hills, and shady woods V 
JfeTe the Nymphs* songster,— me who chirp my lays, 

And cheer them through the heats of summer days ? 
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The merle and thrush— ’those robbers — see, 'tis they 
And such, that bear the rough earth's fruits a\ray. 

. *Tis just to catch these spoilers : kill the thieves : 

Why grudge the grasshopper fresh dew and leaves ? 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Why, shepherds, all this shameful chase, that you at la«t may seize 
And drag me, poor Cicada, from my high scat on the trees ? 

Me, wayside songster of the Nymphs, in midst of siiniraer heats 
Shrill-sounding to the mountains, and the woods* obscure retreats- 
The mavis and the merle there — and thieves of kindred birth—— 
That still keep j^reyiiig on the wealth of the rougli- robed earth— 
All fruit-destroyers every one — you lawfully may kill ; 

But why grudge me, from my lcaf-cu]», my dews to sip at will ? 


AUTHOR I NCF.RTAIN. 

TiTTtyA tTKoXiat; :ihav crayan- 

AaX’ 0v fxi'f ‘Todv.^ 

ypan, 

Avccc; y K^ti 

•''-- 4 - — J 

'Xm^ov f-cavfSiV) ^^iyyay'v 


tlROTirS. 

Dum pedibiis tenuem molltur aranca telam, 
(.'as^ihus infelix capta cicada fuit. 
llanc ubi miercntem gracili bub compede 
vkli, 

Cantiicis empit im* mibercre viccin ; 
\*incl^ue <’aptiv:iiii solvoiis retineiitia, dixi, 
^'ivo, lice rircutos edero p inv sono'*. 


LINK FOR MNE WITH THE ORIGIN'AF., BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

I.iri'.KAl.I.Y. 

A spider finely weaving with its pliant foot. 

Captured a gias>liopper within its ciooked snares : 

But it sighing in its slender chains 

When I saw, 1 ha'-tciiM to the song- loving child— 

Having freed it fiom the inc^hes, 1 hedp’d it out, and thus said, 

** Be thou •'.‘•A cd to sound u ith imisical uoiso.” 

WRANGIIAM. 

Her well with subtile feet a .spider wrought, 

And in its toils a poor cieada caiiglif. 

ITeariug him lowly wail his filmy chain, 

1 left not the young songster to complain ; 

But burst his bomls, ami set him loose, aod hiild, 

“ For thy sweet musk: freedom be thy meed.*' 

HAY. 

'While With lithe fc<*t his task the spider pUed, 

\Vithin his siiaics a grasshopper he diew ; 

Thider the tiny chains the captive sigh’d, 

And to reli’.isc the child of song I flew. 

“ Save thee,*’ I cried, “ thy chains arc oil*,— be free. 

And noAv indulge thy sweetest minstrelsy.*’ 


31 EL.EAOEK. 

Ax^tfg nrrt^d^oirz^Kis 

Aye0y0[jLQy fAwcroiv t(^r,u 0 X^X 0 '/' 

y •Xi.Ttx.Xmz *r 9 k 0 yf<h^trt. 

pcuXoiS 

Ai^iacri teXec^tt; /AiXitryfit Xvpk;. 

AXAce , t^&kyyov ti viav 

TlatyvioVf etvTM^ov Tlatvi x^aKtuv fciXen^^v* 
O^p^et pvyetif nrov s^eoTct^ /u.i^t]/u,f»^kV0v v^Tvor 
ay^ivO'M 

Ev^ah' vTo ff'Xis^n xtxXd/utPag <rXocratv^ 


GROTIUS. 

De niatutlno qua* pascerc rore cicada, 

Kt cauis ill sobs carmen agreste locis ; 

Ht pedihub frondes insidens pectine junctis, 
Corporc <hvs Jyrico.s iiigricolore iiiodos ; 
Silvicolis mud i tare, rogo, nova caiuiina 
Nymphis, 

Respondens tremiilis Panos arundinibus, 
Ut dulccm capiam somnuni fugiiivus ainoria, 
Dum plataui medio me tegit umbra die. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH TUB ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Loud-aounding graithopper, liaviug>got.>drunk on dewy drop»» 
Thou iingest a rural desert-speaking tune. 
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Aiul Mittiug; on tlie h^ghts, with thy Inroad, flat, ^aw-like Umb.^, 

And thy dusky body, thou shrill- soundest a song like that of a lyre. 

But, loved one, utter to the wood nymphs some new 

Sportivc-luy, striking-up a rival— (or alternate— loud-song with I’.tti * 
So that putting Love to flight, I may seek after mid-day sleep, 

Ifore reclined under the shady plane-tree.. 


MERIVALE. 


Noisy insect ! drunken still 
With dew-drops like the stars in number,— 
Voice of the desert, loud and shrill, 

That wakest Echo from her slumber, 

And, sifting on the bloomy spra\, 
CaroPst at ease thy merry lay ; 


Dusky bard ! whose jagged feet 
jStill on your hollow sides rebounding 

With frequent pause, and measured beat, 
I-ike minstrel notes are ever sounding ; 
J-oved of the ]\Iuses, come ! essay 
The wood-nymphs with some newer lay 1 


— Such as Pail might jileasc to hear. 

And, answering, tune his vocal reed ; 

And Love himself a while foihcMr 
His cruel sport to sec me bleed ; 

Whilst 1 in noontide sleep am laid 
Secure beneath the plane- tree’s slnuie. 

WRANGllAM. 

Tipsy with dcw-drop*», tlnougli the ilcseit shrill. 

Noisy Cicada, thou thy strain dost trill ; 

And from thy dusky sides with jagged feet, 

I'ercli’d on an air-hung spray, draw’st »weet ' 

With some new chin up, friend, the Dryads cliecr. 

Rival to Pan’s, home carol hid them hear ; 

That ’scaped fiom Love, secure at noontide laid. 

1 may woo slumber 'ifcatli tlie plaue-1rec*« shade. 

HAY. 

Loud-sounding grasshojiper, — *tis thine, with dew-drops drunk, to fill 
The speaking-solitudes afar with thy rural notes so shrill. 

Thou aitt’st on high; and ne’er thy feet, hioad, Hat, and saw-like, tire 
In striking, from th}* dusky wings, dear notes, — as from a lyre. 

Come then, some new, some sportive song to the wood Nymphs now e»»:ty, 

'fhou loved One, while thy rival Pan gives back the alternate lay ; 

That Love may for a while forbear to pierce tltis heart of mine, 

M^liile I, in quest of nooiitiile sleep, in the phine-tree’s ^liade reeling. 

KLTON. 

Oh shi ill-voiced insect ! that with dew-diops sM'cet 
Inebriate, dost in desert woodhinils sing ; 

Perch’d on the spruy-top with indented feet. 

Thy dusky body’s echoing^, harplike, ring ; 

Come, dear Cicada! chirp to all the giove 
The Nymphs and Pan, a new respon&i\ e strain ; 

That I, in noonday sleep, may steal from love. 

Reclined beneath the dark o*er-<preadiiig plane. 

Are not all these happy versions of happy epigrams on happy creatures 
-happily selected by the happy Old Man in happy Maga for happy August? 
_ We are writing now witli a golden grasshopper in our hair, though ’tis thin 
and white as Anacreon’s, like a true Athenian. We hear much more chir- 
ruping, but must reserve tlie rest of the Cicadse for our next Article* In 
it we shall speak too about j>ees and birds, and perhaps about hshermen, 
and gardeners, and shepherds, and agriculturists, an<l of various men and 
.tiifaigs,.f* city or suburban.” 


MnUaniyne and Compan^ff PatiTi Work^ JpUinltirgh» 
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AMERICA.^ 

No. 1. 


IlorssE^i: long ago prophesied 
that the Am eric an war coiimienced 
the era of revolutions ; and subso- 
<|uent events have too clearly proved 
that in this respect at least ho did 
not mistake the signs of the times. 
\V1th the rise of Transatlantic inde- 
pendence, commenced a now series 
of contests llowing not from the am- 
bition of Kings, or the rivalry of their 
Ministers, but the impatient spirit 
and interminable expectations of the 
people. Wars since that period have 
increased in frequency, and aug- 
mented in horror ; not armies mere- 
ly, but whole nations have been 
brought into the. held ; the blood of 
millions has llowed in every quarter 
of the globe; and in the eilort to 
emancipate themselves from a con- 
stitutional sway, mankind have fallen 
under a severer bondage than was ever 
known even to Oriental subjection. 

But it is not merely by the fierce 
and uninterrupted struggle between 
the two great parties who divide the 
world, that the American Revolution 
has been the beginning of a new era 
in human aifairs. It is by the con- 
tagion of examjHc ; by the constant 
exhibition of Republican institutions 
on a great scale, and under circum- 


stances of unparalleled prosperity, 
that it has produced so astonishing a 
change in the political iiisStitutions of 
the c3ld World — More powerful than 
the eloquence of Miraboau or the 
sword of Napoleon, the democratic 
governiiiont of America lias struck 
far and wide into the minds of the 
European people ; and the privileges 
enjoyed by her citizens become an 
object of envy to mil lions utterly in- 
capable of understanding either the 
causes which have rendered this 
prosperity coexistent with this equa- 
lity, or forbid its application to the 
more aged dynasties of the Old 
World. It is ih vain that more 
thoughtful and experienced persons 
suggested that the circumstances of 
Euroj)e and America were essential- 
ly di ft ereiit ; that institutions which 
answered perfectly well amongst a 
young people, beginning their politi- 
cal existence without any public 
d(?bt, or great families, or feudal 
prejudices, and situated amidst a 
boundless profusion of unoccupied 
laud, were wholly inapplicable to 
old states grown grey in a certain 
political career, overflowing with 
inhabitants, overwhelmed with debt, 
with vast property accumulated in 
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a few liaiiclH, no unoccupied land to 
divide, and millions dependent upon 
the wages of labour. All these con- 
siderations, of such vital importsinco 
ill considering the question whether 
the institutions of America could be 
applied to this country, were utterly 
overlooked, and hungry millions 
panted only the more ardently for 
the fancied El Dorado of American 
equality, because it was a dream 
which never could be realized in this 
country. 

The French writers have often 
said that England, by its simple vici- 
nity, by the example she set of libe- 
ral institutions close to the continen- 
tal shores, has done more mischief 
to the adjoining states than even by 
the thunder of hc*r fleets or the ter- 
ror of her arms. There can be little 
doubt that the observation is well 
founded. The mania of imitation — 
the passion for transporting the insti- 
tutions of one country to another — 
of transplanting privileges and liber- 
ties from a nation in one state of civi- 
lisation to another, under diflerent 
circumstances, has done and is doing 
more to injure tin? cause of free- 
dom than all the efforts of tyrants 
for its suppression. The efle<*ts it 
produces are of the verv worst kin<l, 
because it leads to the formation of 
constitutions so utterly absurd with 
reference to the people among whom 
they are introduced, that corise<iuen- 
ces the most fatal to public happi- 
ness may be apprehended. All the 
calamities which have befallen tlie 
cause of freedom for the last forty 
years have sprung from the mania of 
imitation. The Frencli Revolution, 
with all the unspeakable horrors 
with which it was attended, and the 
utter annihilation of -public liberty 
in which it has terminated, arose in 
a great degree from contagion. It 
was the Anglomania which first 
turned the heads of the higher or- 
ders, and the example of the Ame- 
rican Revolution which next set the 
train on fi^e, and convulsed tlic Old 
World with the flame originating in 
the New. Jt is the exam pie /)f French 
equality and licentiousness ; of a 
nation practically invested with all 
the powers of sovereignty; of all 
honours and offices flowing from the 
multitude, no matter for how short 
a time or with what ruinous conse- 
quences, which has ever since agi- 
tated the world, and kept the revo^ 
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lutionary party everywhere together, 
from the liox)e of one day revelling 
in similar orgies. The Revolutions 
of Spain, Naples, and Picdiiionl, in 
all sprung from imitation of 
the Spanish revolt in the Rland of 
Leon ; and the subsequent degrada- 
tion of the Peninsula is entirely to 
be ascribed to the promulgation of 
a constitution both in Spain and 
Portugal, utterly at variance witli 
their character and interests. In 
later days, tJie explosion of the Bar- 
ricades immediately overturned Flan- 
ders, and put the last drop into the 
cup which made. Polisli misery over- 
flow ; and though last, not least, the 
ancient fabric of tlie British Consti- 
tution has yielded to the shock of 
foreign example, and the liheily 
wliich liad grown up for eight liiiu-* 
dred years under the sliadow of na- 
tive institutions, has been exposed to 
the perilous storms of democrat;'* 
ambition. 

Dangers of a similar and still more 
alarming kind, threaten the country 
from the influence of American insti- 
tutions, ill understood or misap- 
plied. Tht're is nothing to which the 
r<q)uhlicaii party everywhere point 
with sueh exultation, as the example 
of American freedom ; and glowing 
eulogies are periodically put foitli 
from the press of tliis land of gene- 
ral ecjualitj', to stimulate the re\olu- 
tionary spirit of I'hirop(‘ to fresh ex- 
ertions. Nor is tlim'e wanting enough, 
in the simple narrative of Transatlan- 
tic independence, to set on fire cool- 
er heads than tlie patrii^ts and demo- 
ci ats of modern Europe. The facts 
of a nation existing without a mo- 
narcli or nobles, oi*j)uh]ic debt, rare- 
ly engaged in war, steadily advan- 
cing in opulence; wiiliout pauper- 
ism in many of its provinces, with- 
out a standing army in any ; with an 
immense conimcrce, and a boundless 
territory; with a population dou- 
bling every thirty years, and public 
weallli tripling in the same lime, are 
amply sufficient to account for the 
powerful interest wliich they have 
excited in tin*. Eastern World,* and to 
explain th<^ anxious eyes with which 
the ardent and enthusiastic so gene- 
rally turn to its infant fortunes, ns 
the dawn of a brighter day to the 
human race. 

'I here is no exanqfle in the. history 
of the world, of the inslilutions of 
one country being traui^fcrrcd to uu- 
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other, without the most disastrous 
eff'ects; nor is a sinfjlc* instauce to be 
found, in any a^^e, rd' the succesHful 
tranaplantatioii of a ronslitmion. 
This of itself is .sufficient to make 
the prudent pause, before tlicy en- 
e;age in any such attem])t. No people 
liave more obstinately ])ersiKted in 
this system of transferring their own 
institutions to otlier states than the 
English; and in every one instance 
which they have tried, they have 
experienced a total failure. Sicily 
is one of the most memorable instan- 
ces of their exporiniental legislation; 
they thouglit, when that island was 
under their power during the late 
war, that all that was wanting to 
make its inhabitants perfectly happy, 
was to give them the 1 English con- 
stitution; and accordingly they forth- 
with proceeded to frame a govern- 
ment for the island, with king, lords, 
and commons, popular elections, 
bills, budgets, and all the machi- 
nery of British legislation, which 
was soon found to be so utterly absurd 
and impracticable among its inhabi- 
tants, that, without external \ ioleiice, 
it sunk to tlie ground after a few 
years’ experiment, and the only trace 
of it which now remains is the ex- 
pression “ uno budijetto^'* a rnoiie^'^ 
statement, which has become natura- 
lized in tlie harmonious Ifinguage of 
tlie Mediterranean shores from its 
Gothic regenerators. 

The Spanish Peninsula is another 
instance of the total failure of trans- 
planted institutions. In 181-2, wlien 
English influence was predominant 
at Cadiz, a constitution was framed 
for the people of Spain, which has 
been the direct and immediate cause 
of the whole subsequent disasters 
and miseries of the Peninsula ; and 
subsequently, with the same sanction, 
a similar constitution, based on the 
same ruinous equality, was extend- 
ed to Portugal. At once, without 
any previous habits of preparation, 
without any enquiry as to its pro- 
bable working among its varied in- 
habitants, they introduced a consti- 
tution, of which tlie basis was w? 2 i- 
versal suffrage in the election of the 
Cortes. iVe effect of such an inno- 
vation might liave been foreseen, 
and is now become a matter of liis- 
tory. Its effects were iipt at first 
conspicuous; because Ferdinand iu- 
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stantly on Iiisanival annullc-d a con- 
stitution wbicb nine-teiilhis of hU 
subjects felt to bo impracticable ; 
but the moment that the revolt of 
18-2(1 rc-cstablisliod it in both king- 
iloins of the Peninsula, extreme re- 
volutionary measures uere com- 
menced, the property of the cliurch 
was confiscated, that of tlie fund- 
holders annihilated, and nothing but 
tlie invasion of tl.e llukc crAiigou- 
leine, in 18*2:3, prevented ih(» r<‘viv:i! 
of anarchy in Spain and Portugal, as 
bloody Jis the Reign of T(»rror. The 
present contest between l>oii Pedro 
and Don Miguel is a legacy l)e- 
qiiealhed to tJie Peninsula by tlie 
same insane measures; it is tlio uni- 
versal suffrage establisheil by our 
ridiculous Portuguese constitution, 
which has set all the revoluiionisls 
of the Peninsula on lire ; and the 
contest now raging on the banks of 
the Douro is tlui direct consequence 
of the imitation, by European b^gisla- 
tors, of American institutions. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, 
the democratic government of the 
United States is the subject of uu- 
ijieasured and incessant eulogy by 
all the revolutionists of the present 
age. Their avowed <)I)jcc*C is to 
transplant to a European soil the 
tree of American, freedom ; and tlie 
utter failure of all such attempts in 
other slates, only renders iIilmij the 
more anxious to effect it in this 
island. Nor are such efibrts to be 
despised, merely because all men of 
sense ])erceive them to be impracti- 
cable, and all men of information 
are fully impressed with their peril- 
ous conseiiuencps. The great majo- 
rity of men, it is always to be recol- 
lected, are, so far as politics are con- 
cerned, neither possessed of sense 
nor informaiioii ;• thejr are mere pup- 
pets in the hands of more designing 
leaders, who pull the wires by means 
of that never-failing instrument, the 
public press. Because a series of 
measures are obviously peiilous in 
the extreme, and will involve in their 
ultimate consequences the ruin of 
the vciy men who urge it forward, 
is no reason whatever for conclu- 
ding that it will not be forced upon 
Ihe Legislatiire by an imperious jk - 
pulace. The Reform Bill has both 
taught us what can be done by d«i- 
inocralic fury in thi‘5 wa 3 % and c -ta- 
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blished a lever, by which it is easy, animating events of life ; the cntliu- 
in all future times, toiiilluence with- siasrn of youthful ])assion, the deci- 
out any apparent \ ioleiice, all the sion of military exploit, the ardour 
branches of the Legislature. of devoted affection. He does not 

It is therefore of incalculable im- describe Cyril Thornton’s love for 
portauce, that tlic institutions of Lady Melicent, or his achievements 
America should be presented to the at Albuera, as an author would who 
public iu tlicir real colours, by able painted the feelings or actions of 
and impartial observers; men who, others; he draws his pictures from 
without being guided by party feel- the life, like one who has felt the 
ing or national animosity, see things light of ladies' eyes, and heard the 
as they really are, and judge of their ring of enemies’ shot; who has iu 
application to this country from the part at least led the eventful life he 
dictates of an extended experience, has so admirably pourtrayed, and 
The jaundiced eye of national rivalry, shared in the entliusiastic feelings by 
or the enthusiasiic glow of republi- which his imaginary characters are 
can ardour, are equally at variance animated. In lids particular, in the 
with the trutli. We can trust neither faithful and animfited picture of j)ro- 
to Mrs Trollope’s ludicrous pictures found attaclimcnt and heart-stirriiig 
of American vulgarity, nor Mr Stu- incident, Mr Hamilton is, in our opi- 
art’s laboured encomium of Arneri- nioii, beyond any living romance- 
can equality. Captain Hall’s work, writer; and vv'o have heard from 
amidst mucli striking talent, and others, that he had the gratification 
manyjust and profound observations, in America of finding that these bril- 
is too much tinctured by his ardent liaiit equalities Averc fully appreciated 
and enthusiastic I'ancy, to foi in a safe even iu that land of equality and cal- 
guide on the many debated subjects culation, and that the reputation of 
of national institutions. There was Cyril Thorutoii was, if possible, even 
the greatest need, tlierefore, of a cool liigher there than iu the land which 
and dispassionate survey of America, gave it birth. 

by a traveller Avho unitecl tlu? power In another respect, Mr Hamilton 
of genius and tlic talent of descrip- was peculiarly fitted to accomplish 
tion, with a practical acquaintance the task lie lias undertaken in this 
with men in all the varieties of poll- Avork. He is both a soldier and a 
tieal condition; Avho had seen enough genUcmaii ; he has seen much of the 
of tyranny to hate its o].prebsioii, and military events Avhicli he has de- 
onough of democracy to (head its scribed, and acaquired, in an exteiid- 
(^xcesses; and who, liaviiig nothing e.d intercourse Avitli the Avoild, that 
to gain from party, and no iiiolivo to liberality of sentiment Avhich is rare- 
coiiceal the truth, brougjit to the sur- iy Avitacssed in those, of whatever 
\ey of the infant Hercules in the abilities, avIio have been conlined to 
Ncav World an acquaintance Avith the a particular country, 'riiesc quail- 
stores of political wisdom from the ties, invaluablcj in a traveller, arc^ in 
Old. Such a traveller is Mr ] Jamil- a remarkable, deglce coiisqiiciious 
ton; and Avc cannot but congratulati^ throughout these pag(‘s; and how'- 
our countrymen on tin; ajqiearaiicc ever much the A nunicaiis may differ 
of his valuable w^ork at the qircscuit Avilh many of his political conclu- 
ciisis, Avhen all the ancient instilu- siuiis, tliey must admit the candour 
tions of ourcountiyare succ(^ssively of his observations, and the cour- 
melting away under the poAA erful teous spirit iu Avhich both his praise 
solvent of democratic fervour. and his censure are conceived. 

Mr Hamilton takes the fndd avjiIi Our author embarked for America 
no common character to suqqioit. As in October ie;iO. He gives the folIoAv- 
a novelist and a military Jiistorian, ing account of the American charac- 
liis produclions deservedly r^nk with ter, and the feelings Avith Avhicli they 
the very best autliors vA hom the age regard this country, AA’hicli will serve 
bas produced. There is no novel- as a specimen of the spirit in Avhich 
writer in our day, after the great the work is conceived. 

Father of Romance, M-ho has tuc- » jcvcn from what I have- already sceu, I 
ceeded in transfeiiing to his pages fi^l sure that an American at home is a A'ciy 
equally vivid picluies of Uie most (liiTcicnt person from an Aiuvrican abroad. 
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With hU foot on liis native soil, he appenrs 
in his true character ; ho moves in the 
sphere for which his habits aiul education 
have peculiarly adapted him, and surround- 
ed by Iiis fellow-citi/oiis, he at once gets rid 
of the einbarrasHliiM; convietion, that lie is, 
regarded as an individual inipersonaticiii of 
the whole honour of the (hiion. In Eng- 
land, he is generally anxious to denioiistrato 
by indilferenee of manner, that he is not 
d.iz/led by the ■splenrlour W'hicli suiroundi* 
him, and too solicitou'sJy foi ward in denying 
the validity of all pretensious, wdiicli he 
fears the w orld may consider as superior to 
his own. "Ihit in his ow'ri country he stands 
^■onle^sedly on a footing with the liighcst. 
His national v.iuity remains iinrnfthsl by 
o])positiou or vexafious comparison, and lii« 
liie ])asse^ on in a dreamy and comjdacont 
••outi'mphition of the high part, w'hicli, in 
her glowing greatnC'.s, the Ignited Stales i-* 
voon to a'-siime, in the mighty drama of the 
world. Hi'S imagiiiatimi is n»> hjngei tiou- 
hlcd with vision*! of lords and jialaecs, and 
footnuMi in eiuhroidt ry and cocked liats ; or 
if he think of these things at all, it !•< in a 
spirit far more philosophical than thatavilli 
W'hich he once icgaided them. ( 'onnected 
with JCiiglaiid by coimnercial relation^, by 
Toinmuniiy of literjliiie, and a thousmd 
tics, which it will still require centuries t«» 
obliterate, he tvannot regard her destinies 
witliout deep inteicst. In the contests in 
w liicli, by the calls of honour, or by the folly 
tif her lulei**, s]j(. niaj ho engaged, the i\'a- 
-ou of an Aiucvlcan may he against faigland, 
ImL his heart is alwii)- with hei. lie is 
ever ready to extend to lier soii> the lile'^ of 
kindness and liospitality, and is inorellaltei- 
cd by tlieir praise, and moie keeiiK sen-iiive 
to their censure, tiian is perhaps quite con- 
sistent with a just estimate of the true value 
of either.” 

We liave no doubt lliat titese ob- 
servations are perfectly well found- 
ed. The excessive solicitude of the 
Americans for praise, and especially 
for the praise of tlie Kii^lish, is not 
to be regarded as a fault ; it is the 
invariable feeling of men in acertaiu 
stage of civilisation, and indicates 
that aspiration after eiTiiiioncc which 
is the surest forerunner of its being 
ultimately attained. We cannot help, 
however, suggesting to them, in the 
perfect feeling of amity and regard, 
that the rtially great features of "their 
country vvould appear still more pro- 
minent, if they were less solicitous 
to arrogate to themselyes the highest 
place ill the scale of civilisation. In- 
variably it will be found, that those 
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unquestionably possessed of great 
qualities, are comparatively indiffer- 
ent to tlieir recognition by others ; 
and that those who are insatiable of 
praise, are such as arc conscious of 
some secret defect, wiiich renders 
the support of others desirable. Are 
you acquainted with a Duchess or a 
Countess ? The usual attentions of 
society may lie omitted towards 
them, without exciting any consider- 
able feeling of irritation ; but if your 
ac<iiiaiiitaiice is on the frontiers of 
vulgarity, a visit cannot be omitted 
without the risk of a quarrel for life. 
An ordinary man conceives mortal 
offence at being called a coward; 
but any one may apply that epithet 
to tlie Duke of Wellington, without 
exciting any other feeling but that of 
pity for his igri(»rancc. 

Mr Hamilton justly and candidly 
distinguishes betw'een the higher 
classes of the old American society, 
W'hicli is little, if at all distinguish- 
able, from that of the superior sort 
in tliis country, and the upstarts 
wJiuse pretensions and vulgarity 
have thi’owm such discredit on the 
whole nation. Of tlie former spe- 
cies of society, compreliending Mr 
Livingston, Mr Gallatin, Mr Jay, and 
several other gentlemen of high ac- 
complishments, he says, — 

of jIu' lao'l Vvoninji^s 1 

liavc ’'iiice my arrival, at a flub 

fom]M)-f<l ol* ^fiitlfiufii fl' llrerary taste, 
which iucluih's a mom; it" loeiuhors several 
of the mo>t fuiiiu'tit. imliviihials ol’ the 
I’niiui. I lu* mci'tn\L!;s arc weekly, and take 
jdacf at the hou-c ot' i\udi mcmhei iii M\f- 
ccsMuii. Tlic party generally a-M‘mhlc ahotit 
f i';ht tM’lofk j an liour or tw'o is spent in 
corivc’rsatii>u ; supper lollows ! and after a 
nmdoratf, th«»uu.h social potation, the meet- 
ini; breaks up. I liad here* the honour of 
hcini* intmduced to Mr I.lvln2;ston, lieu- 
nniaut-tfovcriior of the .‘■Uate. .Mr (iallatin, 
Mr .fay, and several other gentlemen of high 
accomplish ineut. 

“ An evening }»as'sed in such company, 
could not be other than deliglitfiil. There 
was 110 monopoly of conversation, hut its 
current llowed on equably and agreeably. 
Subjects of literaUire and politics were tlis- 
enssrd with an entire absence of that l»i,:;otry 
and dogmatism, w’hich sometimes destroy 
the pleasure of interchauge of opjni<»n, vvvn 
between inindH of high order. I’or myself, 
I w’as glad to enjoy an opporliiuity ot ob- 
serving the inoden of thinking peculiar to 
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inici\*>>tin:x couufiy, :ui(l I iorwanl lo 

iiotliin^!^ witii iiMut' p^'i‘'UJo, thin 
jnv.'s ii i>r tho invitation to icpeat 

lov at till* fiitiu’o iiictJtinus of the 

i fill)/’ 

{[is obst'vviitiona on Ihe liighor 
class of Nc‘w llnghmdcrs arc in the 
Sfjmc liberal strain. 

Ii tvrtahilv stnich me as vln«riihii 
•ajs hi*, “ that while the t^ieat body of the 
yew lhi;ejiiii(lei's aio distin^iiished above 
I'vei^ otlier people 1 liave ever known liy 
biyr>tiy and nuirowneNS of niiiwl, atnl an 
litter dl-re-anl of tliO‘«e delit*:u‘ies of deporl- 
oient Mhieh indirate bi-ncvolence of feeling, 
the lii^;her .iiid moie enlightened poitlon of 
the (*o!nnuinit\ slioold lie peeuii.nl} leniaik- 
;«hle to:* the displ.ij of ijiialities jiiecheU the 
lever'C. Nowhere in tlu’ t'jiited States 
will the feelings, and even prejiidiees of a 
strat«j',ei, nici t with .'•ueli forliefiianec as in 
the circle to whirh f allude. Nowhcic are 
till* liuc delii .ic!< s of social interconi'M' more 
.scnijuilonsly ob>er\ ed, and nowhere w'lU a 
traveller miii«]c in ‘ ociety, ivhere his «Tron 
of opinion will he nioie ri-'idly detected or 
jiiore chailf.ibly cxcii>e<1. I look hick on 
the jieriod of iny residence in Host on ivith 
])t’culiiM’ [dea-iiie. I trust there aie iiidivi- 
duals* there who reiiard me a fiicnd, and 
! know of nothin;;- in the more remote con- 
1 in'^encii*" of life, which 1 contcr.jplate with 
;,i4*ai. r -at i 'faction, than the pc'.'-iliility of 
i. iuv. in;; in this fouutrv , with at least some 
of the nninher, iin inti i com m* wliic): 1 funud 
. o i'l .;tif. inj 4 in tl''‘Ii own.'* 

He also gives a deckled negative to 
the a«4sertiori so often repeated by 
superficial or partial observers in 
ibis country, that tiie Americans are 
prejudiced against the English. 

It lull been ofion s;dd, — imlced ^^aid so 
oft?n as lo bavij ]),i' -sefl into a popular 
apoplithegm, that a -trono; picjiMlice aj»aiiist 
exists in Amcriia. Lookiiijr 
back on tlic whrde course of my cxjicrience 
in that country, 1 now decl irc, that no as- 
sertion more utterly adverse to finth, w.'^ 
ever palincil hy prejudice or i;;norancc, on 
vulgar ciedulity. That a ju'cjudice exists, 
I admit, Imt instead of being aijaiuHt Kiig- 
lislinjcn, as compared with the natives of 
other countries, it is a j'.rejndicc«?w Ihclr 
favour, Tlie Anici icans do not weigh the 
nioiits of tlieir foreign visitors in an eijual 
balance. They are only too ajit to tlirow 
their own putialities into the scale of tlie 
Englishman, and give it a pn poiidcrance to 
which the cliiinwof the individual have pio- 
bahly no pretensions. *’ 
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It is gralifyiiig to bear ii fellow- 
soldier of Wellington speaking in the 
following terms of the American 
naval oflicers. 

The Fill ted States’ liotcl, whore I had 
taken up luy abode, was a favourite resort 
of American naval olliceis. An opportunity 
was thus aflforded me of forining accjiiaint> 
aijce with several, to whom I was irnlebted 
for many kind ami most obliging attentions. 
It must 1)0 confessed, that these republicans 
have carried with them their full sharo of 
‘ Old Albion’s spirit of the sea,’ for better 
sailors, in the best and highe'»t acceptation 
of the term, I do not believe the world can 
produce. Filling the course of iny tour, 1 
had a good deal of intercourse with the 
members of tliis ])rofessioii ; and I must s:iy, 
that in an olliccr of the United States* navy, 

I have uniformly found, not only a well-in- 
formed geutli iii.in, hut a person on whose 
kiiidnc-s and good otlices to a stranger I 
might wilh confnlfiice rely. They betray 
nothing of that silly spliit of hlu'-ter and 
hrav.Kio, so jirev.ilcut among other classes of 
their conntr\ men ; and evni in conv'ersing 
on the event's of the late war, they "^poke of 
their suc<*ess in a tone of inoflesty which 
t'-iidcd to rai'^e even the high iniprossion I 
had already received of their gallantly.** 

These passages, selected at ran- 
dom from a great many others of 
the same kind with which the 
work abounds, must sufliciently 
establish the character of our author 
for candour and courtesy. Ibit it is 
not to be imaginf*(i from this, that 
he is a thirk-and-thin admirer of the 
Americ&ns and their institutions; or 
that he imagines, with the common 
herd of liberal Avriters, that every 
thing is perfect, merely because it is 
democratic. The following obser- 
vation on the efliciency of the Ame- 
rican navy, and the cause to which 
it is owing, indicates the justness of 
his discrimination : — 

Kveiy thing in their navy yards is 
coaducti'd with admiiahle judginoiit, for the 
plain reason, as (he Americans themselves 
assure me, that the management of tlie 

is n department in which the mob, 
everywhere else triumphant, never venture 
to inteifcre. Tlu ro i-? good sense in this 
abstinence, TIic jninciplc'S of government, 
wliicli are applic ihlc to a civil coinmunity, 
would make vid woik in a man-of-war. 
The moinont a sailor \< afloat, he must cast 
file slough of ilciiiocracy, and both in word 
anil acifon ce;»s«* to he a free man. Every 
ddp it 'lu cc'.«aril) a despotism, and. the ex- 
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i-loiK-o of Iiiiy tin’ll-^ hko a r.uivc fMnly, 
is iiUt'iIy infOJiip.itihlr widi sfili ty. The 
iiocessity »)t hliiiil itii])(.'i lulls, 

though it is not e.isy to unflerstand how 
those accustomed to liberty aiwl crjuality on 
sliorc, ran readily submit to the rigours of 
naval di“<*i|di:jo.'’ 

NotliiDg can bp more just llian 
this observation. In truth, the ox- 
y)1oits of the Americans by sea and 
Jaiid, so far from being any argu- 
ment in favour of democratic insti- 
tutions, are directly tlie reverse, 
'i'heir successes at sea, it is well 
known, and ]\Tr Jlamilton adds bis 
testimony to the fact, liave arisen 
under a system of despotic tlisci- 
pliin», far more rigorous than tliat to 
which Ih'itish seamen are sidijected, 
and which utterly excludes all those 
])rivileges afloat, to which the nation 
is so much wed<led in its institu- 
tions ashore. And as to their ex- 
jiloits by hind, they exhibit the most 
striking instance of the national im- 
becility, arising’ from demoiu atic in- 
stitulion«, which is perliaps to be 
found ill the history of the world. 
Cieneral Jomini justly observes, that 
AnKU’ica afl'ords the most signal in- 
stance of the incapacity of a repub- 
lican govenuneiit to discharge that 
lirst of duties, protection to its sub- 
jects; for, Avitli a population then of 
eight niillious, it was unable to pre- 
vent its cajiital from being cayiturcd 
l>y a IJritish di\isioii of iooo men; 
a force which any of the minor states 
in Germany would liave beat otV 
with disgrace. It is not where states 
are really democratic, but where the 
democracy is coerced and subdued 
b}" a conimifti'p of public safety, or 
a Napoleon, that it really forms a 
powerful state ; and the rise of its 
foreign importance is contempora- 
neous with the fall of its internal 
privileges. 

We ha\e. often liad occasion to 
observe, that the natural tendency 
of democracy, as of every other un- 
ruly passion, wlieii not kept witliiii 
due bounds, is to increase ; and that 
this augmentation goes on progres- 
siveJy tiil it induces evils that are 
intolerabh*, and bring about a rapid 
return to the natiirnl order of socie- 
ty. Mr llainilton teaches us, that 
even the iinivtu'sal suflVage <»f Ame- 
rica aflVirds no securityagainst this 
great evil, and that the progress 
from b<ad to worse is going on as 
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rapidly among its sovereign multi- 
tude, as in the aristocratic states of 
modern Europe. 

One fact is confpssed by all parties, 
that the proT;r{*<i<; of (leriiocratic principles 
from tUo ]H riofl of the Uevohition has been 
Yoiy j;reat. Diiriii*; iny whole residence 
ill the TTiiitcd State's, 1 conversed with no 
enlighteiiefi American, avIio did not coii- 
te*-, tiiat tiie eoiistitution now, though the 
in letter with that establishcil in 
1 /SO, N 4 '‘.st‘iiti:illy (Jiffereiit in spirit. It 
w;i^ uufloiihtedly the wMi of Washington 
ami llamillon lo cenntorj'oi^o, as iiiuc.ii as 
CM cimi'-tancc'. wouhl peiinit, the ra*'hncss 
of (liMnoi-racy ]»y the caution and wisdom 
ol an ai i'^roci acj of intelligence and wcaltli. 
Th<‘u* is now no af tempt at coiintcM-poisc. 

'1 he weight i'. all in one '*cale, and how 
low, l)y continued iruMcasc of pressure, it is 
jet t»i ilescenil, would lequirc a prophet of 
Munc sagieity to foretL-ll. I shall state a 
few circumstances which may illustrate the 
]M ogress and tendency of o])in ion among tlie 
people of Xt*w Volk. 

In tint i*ity u ''Oparation. is rapidly 
taking plaee hetweon the dilfereut orders of 
society. The operative class have already 
funned tlicni'-elves into a society, under the 
name of ‘ 'T'ftc in direct opposi- 

tion to those M ho, more fivoiired by nature 
or foitmic, enjoy the luxuiics of life without 
the necessity of manual labour. These peo- 
ple make no sccict of their demands, which, 
to do them justice, arc few and emphatic^ 
They arc jniblished in the newspapers, and 
may he rca»l on half the walls of New York. 
Their fir^t postulate is ‘ ri^rai. and tni- 
M iisAT. ri)« cATjox.* It i'^ false, they say, 
ti maintain that there is at present no pri- 
vileged Older, no ]»’\u‘tical aristocracy, in a 
country wheic ihstiiiclions of education are 
permitted. 

“ Thcic ilocs cxi't, they aiguo, an aris- 
locrai v ot’ the movt odijui-* kind— an aris- 
tocracy of knowledge, education, and refine- 
ment, which i" incori'-istent with the true 
democratic piluciple of ah'^olutc equality. 
The\ ])lcdge themselves, therefore, to exert 
every etfort, mental and ]>hy&ical, for the 
abolition ol* this flagrant injustice. They 
proclaim it to the world as a nuisance Avhich 
must be abated, before the freedom of an 
American be something more than a mere 
empty boast. They sulemuly declare that 
they w^ll not rest satisfied, till every citizen 
in the Enited States shall receive the same 
ilcgrcc of education, ami start i.iir in the 
competition for tlu* honours and the oflice** 
of (he state. As it U of course iinpos>ibJc 
— and these men know' it to be so— to edu- 
cate the labouring class to the standard of 
the richer, it is their professed object to rc- 
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fluce tlic latter to the same mental condition 
with the former ; to prohibit all superero- 
g^atory knowlcdpfc ; to have a maxiiniini of 
acquirement beyond which it shall be pu- 
nishable to go. 

“ Hut those who limit their view's to the 
mental degradation of their country, are in 
fiict the MoDEUATKs of the party. There 
are others who go still further, and boldly 
advocate the introduction of an Ackakian 
LAW, and a periodical division of property. 
These uiu|ucstionably constitute the ex- 
treme ffavchf of tlie Worky Pailiainent, but 
still they only follow o\it the principles of 
their less violent neighbours, and eloquently 
dilate on the justice ami propriety nH every 
individual being ciinally 'supplied with food 
and clothing ; on the nionstroiiK iui.jiiity of 
one man liding in his carriage while another 
UMiks on foot, and after his drive diseusv.- 
ing a bottle of Champagne, w'liile many of 
his neighbours aie shamefully eomjjelled to 
be content W'ith the pun* element. Only 
equalize propeily, they say, and neither 
W'ould drink Champagne or water, hut both 
W'ould have brandy, a eonsummatioii W'orll\y 
of centuri("^ of struggle to attain* 

All this In nonsense un(loiihte<n}, nur 
do I say that tliis pai ty. though stron^r in 
JMew Yoik, is >et so uumerous or so widely 
dilfused as to create immediate alarm. la 
the elections, howev<T, for tlie vivlr olliecs 
of the city, their innucnce is strongly felt ; 
and there can he no doubt that as populati<oi 
beconies more dense, and tlie supply ot l.i- 
bour shall c(puil, or exceed the demand for 
it, the slreugtli of this party must be enor- 
mously augmented. 'I'lieir ranks will al- 
ways lie reeriiiteil ]>y tlie needy, the idle, 
and the piolligate ; and like a rolling snow- 
ball, it will gather stiength and volume as it 
pioceed'i, until at length it comes down 
rliiindcring with the force and desolation of 
an avalanche. 

“ This event may be distant, but it is jiot 
the less ceitain on that account. It is no- 
thing to say, that the immense extent oi 
f Ttile territory yet to be oecujiied by an un- 
born population w'ill delay the day of ruin. 
It will delay, but it cannot prevent it.” 

NothiDg can be more important 
than these observations. They show 
us the point to which we are all 
driving ; the terminus ad quern which 
forms" the limit of British civilisa- 
tion. Supposing the wishes of the 
democratic party to be all gratified 
— supposing royalty and aristocracy 
abolished, annual parliaments and 
universal sudVage established ; the 
funds abolished; the Church proper- 
ty confiscated ; still we shall be as 
far from having established any 


thing like contentment and satisfac- 
tion among the lower orders as ever. 
Even then the elements of discord, 
interminable discord, between the 
higher and lower orders, will re- 
main ; the aristocracy of education 
and manners will become as much 
the object of jealousy as ever was 
that of wealth and station; and at 
last, if every thing else fails, the aris- 
tocracy of coats will become the ob- 
j(?ct of hatred, as Salvandy tells us 
it now is ill France, to that of waist- 
coats. If levelling principles finally 
obtain the ascendant, it can lead to 
no other result, but the prostration 
of manners, knowledge, and charac- 
ter; of every thing vvhieli gives dig- 
nity to private, or iisofuluess to pul»- 
lic lire; of the elevation of sciimce 
to the refinement of art ; of (ill that 
elevates or adorns the human spe- 
cies I Such is the r<»sult in their own 
favourf’d land, wliieh the triumph of 
republiean principles is |iroduciiig ; 
and such tlio object wl-.'ch the 
revoliitiouihls every win* pursue 
tliroiigli such oceans of blood. 

But let it not be sujiposed that 
even these extreme democratic in- 
stitutions are destined to preserve 
the Americans from the dangers of 
r(*\olution. They are now post- 
poned only, by the facility of acqui- 
ring prf)perty, and the bouiiCless ex- 
tent of uncultivated land ; Init when 
llie.se, resources fail, as fail iln^y must 
ill the progress of time, tlie pressure 
will be fell there as well as in Eu- 
rope, and rc^.volution approach only 
in a more dairgerous form, from the 
absence of all those classes or insti- 
tutions in society which might op- 
pose a barrier to its devastation. 
These truths are put in a very clear 
view by IMr I Jamil ton. 

‘‘ .No iiiiui <nu couU;iii])l,it<* the va^t iii- 
Ifnial n’ cmicoH of tlie I'liitetl States, — tlie 
vniieil profliu'tions of tlu-Ir soik— — the tin- 
pirailehsl xtejit of river coiiiuiuiiication,-"- 
tlie inexhaustible stores of coal atul iron 
which are spivail even on the surface, — aiul 
doubt that the Americans arc destined 
to become a great maiiuractiii ing nation. 
Whenever inciease of population shall have 
reduced tlie price of labour to a ]»ar with 
that in other eouiif these advantages 
Will cojiie into full play; tlie I'rtited States 
will then me«*t lingkiud on fair terms iu 
every market of the world, and, in many 
branches of industry at least, will very pro- 
Lably attain an unquestioned superiority. 
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Huge manufacturing cities will spring up 
in various quarters of the Union, the ]iopu- 
lation will congregate in masses, and all the 
vices incident to suck a condition of society 
Avill attain speedy maturity. Millions of 
men will depend for »ul)Nisleiicc tin the de- 
mand for a particular inanufiK'tutc, and yet 
this demand will of necessity be liable to 
perpetual ductuation. When the pendulum 
vibrates in one direction, there will be an 
influx of wealth and jirospcrity ; wlien it 
vibrates in the other, misery, discontent, 
and tuibulence will sj)iead ihiougb the 
laud. A change of fashion, a war, the glut 
of a foreign iiiarhct, a thou'^aiifl unforesern 
and inevitable accidents, are liable to pro- 
duce ibis, and depiivc multitudes of bread, 
who but a iiioiith bidtne were enjoying all 
the comforts of life. het it be rcmemb«ucd 
that in this suflerlrig class will be piacti- 
cally dejiOsitcd the whole political ]>o\ver of 
the state; that there can be no uiilitaiy 
force to maintain cnil onler, ati<l protc<-t 
piojierty ; aiid to wluit qn. liter, 1 sluuild be 
glad to Know, is the licli man to looK for 
‘'cciirity, eitlier of per>.ou or fortune? 

“ 'I'here will be no occasion, howc\ ei , 
for conviiUion or violence. The \Vorl;y 
convention will only have to choose rejne- 
^i iitatives of Uicir on ri piiiu iples, in order 
to accomplisli a geiicial system of spoliation 
ill the most legal and coustitinional manner. 
It is not even necessiry that a majiirity of 
t!ie feilei.d legislature should concur in this. 
It is competent to tiie go>t*inmejit of each 
state to ilispobc of tlu' property within their 
own limits as tliey think proper, and when- 
ever a unmcrivnl majority of the peojde shall 
bo in favour of an Agraiian laav, there exists 
no connleractiiig iiiniicnce to jnevcnt, or 
rven to retard its adoption. 

‘‘ I cannot hel]) believing that the j-enod 
of trial is soiiiewdi.il less distant than nuiiiy 
of the Americans si*ctii to imagine. If the 
question be concede<l that iKniiociacN neces- 
sarily le.ois to aiiarcliy and sjiiHatitni, it 
does not seem that the mere length of road 
to b«* travelled is a point of inucli impoi- 
lauce. This, of course, wouhlsary acconl- 
ing to the peculiar circiinislanc.es of <\cry 
I'ountry in wliiidi the expi-iinniit might be 
tiicd. In Knglaml tlu* journey w'ould be 
perfornieil Avilli railway velocity. In tlic 
United States, with the great advantages 
they possess, it may »'ontiniic a generation 
or two longer, but the termination is the 
same. The doubt regards time, not ilesli- 
iiation. 

“ At present the l.'iiited States aie per- 
haps more safe fiom rcvulntionary contention 
than any other countiy in the worhJ. Hut 
this safctyi'onsists in one circumstatice alone. 
The yreat mttjorily oj' the jxoplenre possess- 
al of property ; have what is called a stake 
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in the hedge ; and are therefore, by interest, 
ojipo.scd to all measures which may tend to 
its inM.‘curity. It is for such a condition of 
society that the jiresent constitution was 
frametl ; and couhl this great bulwark of 
])i’ii(lent govern Tiient, be ri'ndorcd as perma- 
iieiit as it is effective, there could be no as- 
signable limit to the prosperity of a people 
so favouidl. Hut the truth is undeniable, 
that as population increases, another state of 
tilings must nec(‘ssaiily arise, and one unfor- 
tunately never dreamt of in the philosophy 
of American Icgishitois, q’ht* majority of 
the people will then consist of men without 
juopeity of any kind, •‘•uhject. to the imme- 
diate pn*s«,iin‘ of want, and then will he 
decidcfl the gieat stiiiggle hctw’ocri property 
and nmiibiTs ; on the one side hunger, rapa- 
city, and pliysieal power ; reason, justice, 
and helplessness nii the cither. The weapon'? 
of tliiis iVarfiil conti -t are alreaily forged ; 
th.e hands will soon be born that are to 
w itdd thi'in. At all events, let no man ap- 
ju al lo the st ibility of the American govern- 
ment as hclng estahlislii'd by experience, till 
this trial has h< en overpast. Forty years 
aie no time to te^t the pennaiicnee, or, if I 
may so spc.iK, the vitality of a constitution, 
tiie iiniin'diate advantages of wdiieli arc 
stronglv felt, and the eviN latent ami com- 
jiaratively remote. 

‘‘ Alter niuc!i-~i impc impai iial and eer- 
taiidv paiient — ohsorvation, it does ajqie.ir 
to me, tiiat nniv(*rsal siillVagi* is the rock on 
wliieh Ameiie-in freedom is iiio.st likely to 
sulfci shijiwreck. The inti insic evils of the 
systcin are aer} gicat, and its adoption in 
tile United States WMs the more monstrous, 
hecau^e a qualification in property is there 
not only a test of intelligence, but of moral 
charactei. Tin* man inu''t either lie idle 
or pr'illigate, or moro probably both, who 
does not, in a eountiy where labour is so 
highly revvaidcil, obtain a qualification of 
some sort. lie is evldenrly unworthy of 
the right of siilVrage, and by every wise le- 
gislature w ill he debarred from its exercise. 
In fkiiscl) peopled countries the test of 
property in icfcrence to moral qualities is 
fallible, — peril. ips too fallible to bo relleil 
on with much confidence. In the United 
States it is nnerriny. or at least the possible 
cxci-ptions are so fi-vv, and must arise from 
circumstance's so peculiar, that it is altoge- 
ther uuneccss.M’y they shouhi find any place 
in the calculations of a state.sman. Hut 
American legislators have thought proper to 
cast awny this inestimable advantage. See- 
ing no iiimieiliate danger in the utmost ex- 
tent of suffrage, they were content to remain 
blind to tJie future. .They took every pre- 
eautien that the rights of the p<M>r man 
bliuuld not be eneroaelied on by tlie rich, 
but ue\er sceni to have contemplated th® 
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tlial »>f iIi*' J.ith-r iniyht 

Ik* violi'U’fl I»y tin* tonn' r. Aiuoric.'iii pio- 
toction, like* Iii^h reriprocity, M’.in all on 
oii'j si«k?. If withhold wlicrc most 

ncedL‘4l ; it was profusely lavished where 
there A\ n no risk of daut^or. They put a 
sworil in the hand of one rombatunt, and 
took the shield fiorn the arm of the other.*’ 

Ono of tlio worst ciToets of a low 
siiHfrngo in eJfctors is the. immediate 
elVect which it produces in lowering 
the cliaracter and qualili cation of the 
reprof-eiitatives, and assimilating the 
legislature to the vulgar and ig- 
norant mass oil whicli the majority 
of it depends for its existence. Two 
years ago, tliis would have passed 
for the mere raving of a disappointed 
Tory ; it is now matter of history and 
universal iiotoriet)*. The Reformed 
Parliament has solved that as well as 
many other disputed points in poli- 
tical science; and Jiow much lower 
yet we ore destined to fall in this 
woful ctirecr, may be learned from 
the example of our Transatlantic 
bretliren. 

To ail Amerlrau of \ ilrnt, thoiv oxbt no 
ohjocts to stiiniilate ])oliritMl iiiul)ition, s>ave 
iJie lilghor olli^rs of the fedor.il govcriiiui'iit, 
or of the individual State*!. 7'hc latter, iu- 
dred, are i-hiody valued hir the inrrt'a<««‘d f.i- 
they ailorjl for the .ittaiiiinent of the 
foimer; but to citln’r, the only p.isqiort is 
popular favour, Ac<]iiireniontr. of any soit, 
therefore, which the mass of' the peojde 

do not value, or are ineapAhle of apprecia- 
ting, aie of no practical advantage, for they 
bring with them neither fame nor more ?!uh- 
5*tantial reward. But this i^ nmler-.tating 
the ca^^c. Such kn4)wledge, if displayed at 
all, would not merely be a dead letter in tlic 
qualifu*atIon*4 of a candidate for jiolitical 
power, it would oppose a d<*caled obstacle 
to his success. 'I'he sovereign people in 
America aie given to he somewhat iuloler- 
aiit of acquirement the immediate utility of 
which they cannot appreciate, hut wliich 
they do feel has imparted sometliinq <jf men- 
tal superiority to its posst'‘>sor. 'J’his is 
particularly the case with rcgaid to literary 
accomplishment. The cry of the peo])le is 
for ^ equal and vnivcrsal vjhLvaliun ; and al- 
taiuinents which circumstances have pluccfi 
beyond their own reach, they would willingly 
discountenance in otherb. 

‘‘ It is tiuc, indeed, that with regard to 
mere professional acquiiements, a dilfernit 
f-eling prevails. The people have no ob- 
jection to a clever surgeon or a learned phy- 
liician, because they }>rolit by their skill. 
An ingenious mechanic they respect. There 
la a fair field for a chemist or engineer. But 
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in regard to^lit«*riiuirc, tlu*}" o*in (liscover no 
practir.'il hencfit of which it productive. 
Ill their eyes it is a mere ni>pan.age of aris- 
tocracy, and whatever mental superiority it 
is felt to confer, is at the expense of the 
self-esteem of less educated men. I have 
myself heard in Congress the imputation of 
scholarship bandied as a rcproarli ; anil if 
the epithet of * literary gentleman * may be 
con'idereil as iiinlignnTit, as it did sometiiiits 
appear to be gratiiitou*^, there iissiircdly exist- 
ed ample apology for the indignant feeling it 
appeared to excite. The truth I !>clicvc i**, 
that in their politleal representatives, the 
prople demand so much knowledge ami 
a<‘comjdishinent as they conecive t4> he })ra<’- 
tii'ally available for the promotion of their 
own interest**. Tin**’, in their opinion, is 
rnoiigli. IMoic were hut to gild rcfineil 
gohl, ami paint tlu; lily, operations which 
could add nothing to the vah.ie ot the metal, 
or tlic fragranee of the llower.” 

Oil the great subject of Parlia- 
mentary R(*fonri, then a matter of 
keen interest in Oreafc Britain, Mr 
Hamilton had many and interesting 
conversations with the most intelli- 
gent men of all parties in America. 
He found but oncj opinion among 
t/ic/n all, whether Federalist or Re- 
publican, as to the ruinous conse- 
quence to which that fatal measure 
would inevitably lead. Let us hear 
the opinion of tlicse republicans on 
the great legislative experiment of 
the nineteenth century. 

*’ The subject of Parliaincntaiy Hcfoiiii 
in all its bearings was very frequently dis- 
cussed in tlin society of lh)st(m. It was one 
on wliich I had anticipated little diilerciice 
of npiiiiun among the citizens of .a repuhlic. 
Admitting that tlicir best wishes wen* in 
favour of the prosperity of Britain, and the 
stability of her c«>ustitution, I expected that 
their ji dginonl. woidd necessarily point to 
great and ininicdiatc changes in a moiiatchy 
confessedly not free fiom ahiisc*. For my- 
self, ihotigh considered, I believe, as .sonio- 
tliing of a Rarlieal at homo, 1 iiad come to 
the United States prepared to hear the iin- 
jiutation of Toryism among a people whose 
ideas of liberty wen* caijic<l so miicb fur- 
ther than my own. 

lu all these anticlpationK 1 ivas mig. 
taken. Strange to say, I found myself quite 
as much a Hadical at Boston, and very nearly 
as much so in New York, as I had been 
l•o^.sidpl•cd in Ihigl.iiid. It wab soon appa- 
rent that the great majority of the more en- 
lightened class in biith cities regarded any 
great and sudden ebange in tlie Britisli in- 
stitutions ab pregnant with the most immi- 
ncut danger. In their eyes the chance of 
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iiltiniiir ,Mlv.\nla;;‘c v>Ms iitlci ly Insi^iiilifant, 
when weighed a;;:iin5-t the cfitiiirity of iin- 
iiiedi.itc peril. ‘ You at prei-cnt,* they said, 

‘ enjoy more praotical freedom than has ever 
5 a the Avholc experienee of mankind been 
permanently seemed to a nation by any in- 
stitutions. Your govei mnent, whatever may 
he its defects, enjoys at least this iucstiiua- 
hlc advant.age, that Ihe habits of the people 
are adapted to it. This cannot he the fa«c 
ill regard to any change, however cah'ulated 
to he ultimately hemdieial. Tlic process of 
moral adaptation is cvei slow and precariou«, 
.111(1 the experience of the Avorld demonstrates 
that it is far better that tlie intelligence of a 
jjoople •should lie in advance of tluJr insti- 
tutions than tliat flu; institution^ sliould 
precede the advaneeiiieiit of the people. In 
tlie former case, however tlieoretleally had, 
their l.nvs will lie practically modified by the 
inllucncc of public ojiiiiiuii ; in flie latter, 
however good in themselves, they cannot he 
secure or beneficial in their operation. AVc 
speak as men whose ojiiniuns liav’e been 
formed from experience, under a govern- 
ment, jiopular in tlu* widest sense of the 
term. As fiicjuls, we caution \oii to be- 
ware. ^^'c pretend not to judge wlietlier 
ch.iMgi' he neeessjiry. If it he, we trust it 
will at least Ix' gradn.il ; that your states- 
men will appuiaeli the work of reform with 
the full knowledgt; that every single innova- 
ti(Ui ''\ill occasion the noeosslty of many. 
'I'he .ipjietile lot change in «i people grows 
^\ itii what it feeds on. It is insatiable, 
(io as far as you will, at some point you 
must stop, ami that point will be short of 
the wish of a large portion — probably of a 
ni'nierical nnijorit) — of your population. Hy 
no concession does it appi'aV to us that \ou 
can avcit the battle that awaits you. Y<»ii 
liave but the choice whetlier the great strug- 
gle shall he for reform v>i property.’ ” 

These opinion}^ are well worthy 
of the most deliberate eonsideratioii. 
Nothing is more eertain than that 
those engaged in a movement of any 
kind, wlietlier physical or moral, are 
incapable of judging cither of the 
rapidity of the motion by which tliey 
are sw(‘pt along, or the ultimate ten- 
dency of their progress. Nothing, 
as was admirably observed on a late 
occasion in tJio House of Peers, so 
exactly resombles our present con- 
dition, as the <Iescent of a waggon 
down a smooth inclined plane; the 
liystanders :ill perceive the velocity 
of the descent, but those on board 
live not roiiRcions of it till. some o!»- 
Htaede or attempt to arrest tlie motion 
produces a violent shock, which at 
once makes them sensible of it. In 
such circumstances, it is of incalcu- 
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lahle ini]>oi laiH'C io ^ee wliat is 
thought of our movenicnt by enlight- 
ened foreigners, and most of all by 
those of our own lineage on the other 
side of the Atlantic, themselves fa- 
miliar with democratic institutions, 
and aware, from actual experience, 
of the tendency of such a system of 
government. And if this is* the opi- 
nion of the Americans, even with all 
the safety-valves, against the evil 
ctfects of democracy, which the back 
settlements, and a boundless demand 
for labour, afford, wliat may be ex- 
pected to ensue in tliose islands, 
where no such outlets exist, and a 
redundant population, invested with 
supremo political power by the Re^r 
form Bill, violently presses against 
the barriers wliieli old institutions, 
and a highly artificial system of so- 
ciety, must oppose to their progress ‘r 
Hamilton was the only American 
legislator wlio was fully aware of the 
quarter from which danger was really 
to be apprehended for his country. 

It m.ay be truly saiil of him,** says our 
author, ** that w'ith every temptation to 
w.ivor in liis politiivil vonrse, tlic jiath he 
followed was a straij^ht one. lie w as too 
honest, and too independent, to tnu'kle t(j a 
nioh, and too jiroud to veil or modify opi- 
nions, which, he niu'*t Iiavo known, weie 
little ealruldted to secure popular favour, 
Hamilton hi ought to the task of legislation 
a jiowerful and jierspicarioiis intclh^-t, and a 
memory ''lined with the lv^ult^ of the ex- 
perience of past ages. lie viewed mankind 
not as a theorist, hnt ,ns a pr.'ietiral philoso- 
pher, and was ncvi'r ileeeived hy the false 
and tliin''y dogmas of human perlVetihility, 
which dai'/led th.' w'eaker vi-'ion of such 
men as JeilVrson and ^ladison. In acti\iry 
of mind, in soundness of judgment, and in 
the power of euinprchensive iiMluetioii, he 
un(piC''tlonahly stood the first man of h;s 
age ami couutiy. M’hllc the apprehensions 
of other statesmen W'ere directed against the 
.iiitieipatcd cncroaeli meats of the executive 
power, Hamilton saw clearly that the true 
danger menaced from another ipiaiter. He 
was well aware that democracy, not mo- 
narchy, was the rock on which the fiituKJ 
destinies of his* coiintiy were in peril of 
bliipwieck.’ He W'us therefore desirous that 
the new Tedeial Constitution should be 
framed as much as possible on the model ot 
th.it of I'higlaud, W'hieh, beyond all priwioiis 
cxpeiiemv, had Ixeii found to pnnlnce th*’ 
result of M-eurr and rational lihfilj. It is 
a false charge on Hainiltun. that he oon- 
teiiiplated the introduction ot iiioiiaiehy, or 
of the coriii)>tions w'hich had contributed to 
impair the value of the British couijlitutioii ^ 
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Init he certainly "',ir anxious ihaf. asiilutary 
a!ul effective cljeck sliouM bo I'ouiul in the 
l.*ss poj)ular of the legislative bodies, on the 
oerasional ra''h .and hasty impulses of the 
{»ther. lie w.us lavoiirable tt» a scMiate ehoseii 
il*r life ; to Ji Icdenil goveriiinent siiflicieutly 
stiaing to enlbree its <le<‘ree3 in spite of party 
oj)positioii, and the eon dieting jealousies of 
the dilYereiit States ; to a repiesentatioa ra- 
ther fouruh'd on properly and intelllgenec 
than on mere iminber^ ; and ])erli:ips of the 
tu'o evils, would have pivf'’ri*ed the tyranny 
of a single dictator, to the more degrading 
de«5potisra of a iiu)b.” 

Mr Jefferson 18 ti statesniiiii wliosc 
praises are never out of the moutlis 
of the democratic party in botli lie- 
misphercs. Let us attend to the 
private cliaractt^r of tliis uncoiiipro- 
niisiug friend of freedom. 

The n»oral character of .lelfi-rson wa-i 
repulsive. Continually puhug about liberty* 
ef|aality, iind the degrading curse of slavery, 
he brought his own children to the hammer, 
and made money of his debaucheries. Kven 
at his death lie did not manumit his niime- 
rous ulf-'prlng, hut left them, soul and body, 
to di'gradatioii, ami the carf-\vlii]». A 
daughter of .lell'er'^oii w.is -oM some yeai- 
ago, by j)u]>lie auction, at Xeu Orleans, and 
purchased hy a '•ocieiy of gciilleinen, who 
^\■ished to i'srify, l»y h'T iibcration, theii 
tTliniiatioii of the ''tatc'^man, 

‘Win ■ua-'IuM 

This single liiu* nlves more insight to the 
character of the man, than whole voluuic« 
of panegyric. It will outlive his cpitajih, 
write it who may.*’ 

In Europe, the ascending intellect 
and incrc'asing information of every 
successive generation, have long been 
conspicuous; and society has exlii- 
biteil for three hundretl years the 
animating spectacle of eacJi succes- 
sive generation being more elevated 
and refined tlian that which prece- 
ded it. But that is far fnini being 
the case in America, There the 
degrading equalizing tendency of 
democracy is daily experienced with 
more deplorable effects ; and instead 
of the lower orders ascending to the 
Intelligence and elegance of the su- 
perior, the better order of citizens 
are fast dcKceiiding to the lev€‘l of 
the labouring classes. Each succes- 
sive generation is more coarse, and 
Jess enlightened, than that which 
precedes it : accornpllsliments and 
Imowlcdge die out with existing 
generationsj^ and society exhibits tlie 
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melancholy spectacle of an incessant 
deterioration in all the ennobling 
qualities of the Iminan mind. This 
is no more that what a priori might 
have been expected, and what we 
liave repeatedly prophesied would 
speedily come to ])ass in this coun- 
try. Human affairs never stand still ; 
they are either advancing or declin- 
ing: the lower orders are daily 
assimilating tliemsel ves to the higher, 
or the higlier are descending to the 
It'vel of their inferiors. The class 
ill whom political power practically 
re&ides is the oru^ whicli gives its 
character either for good or evil to 
this progress : if that class is above 
the average of intellectual acquire- 
ment, the (‘hange is progressive, and 
society is constantly advancing ; if it is 
below it, the change is ever for the 
worse, and it as certainly recedes. 
America, ]Mr Hamilton tells us, ex- 
hibits the painful spectacle of the 
latter of these alternatives. 

‘‘ 1 am wrll nw.UT,” lie oIimu ** it will 
he ui'‘j* (l, th:i< tin; bfite of thiut(s 1 have de- 
'.fiih:*fi is niei-f ]y 1 ran^ieut, .and that when 
]M))iiiiatiou ^!Klll liocome more diuibv, and iri- 
••re,i«,od vompetlllon shall jerulcr Lummerre 
.iiul ai^rieuUure les-* lucrative, the pursuits 
of seii tice and literature will engro-^s tlieir 
dui* portion of the iintion il talent. I hope 
it may he "O, but yet it cannot he disguised, 
iiiat there hitlierto ha'> been no vi'«ible aj)- 
proximatioii towards '»ueh a »•ondiii<)^ of so- 
ciety. * In the pre-^eiit gioieration of Aiiieri- 
iMns, I can detect m* symptom of imjiroviug 
tiLste, or im. leasing elevation of iiitelleet. 
On the contrary, the fact has been irresisti- 
bly ft'rcj’il on my conviction, that they arc 
.dtogether inferior to those, n liosc place, in 
the coursi^- of nature, they are .mjoii dehtiiied 
to oci*nj)y. t'oinpaied with llicir fathers, 
1 lia\e to hesitation In pronouueing the 
younger poll Ion of the richer chis-es to belc'-a 
liberal, less enliglitened, le^s ol>'>ervant of 
the proprieties of life, and certainly fixr less 
pleasing in inaiiner and de]tortiiient. 

“ III l inglaiul uM-ry new generation st.aits 
fniward into life "with advantages far supe- 
rior to its predecessor. Kach sucecssivo 
crop — if [ may so write — of legislators, is 
inaikod hy increase of knowledge and cH- 
Jargeinent «d’ thought, 'I'hc standard of nc- 
ijnirenient neee^s.irt to attain distinction in 
public life, is notv coidesM dly higher than it 
was tidily yiai» ago. Tlie intellectual cur- 
rency of liu* country, iiislead of lieing depre- 
< iated, has advanceil in value, while the issue 
has been prodigiously oiihirged. True, there 
arc no giants in our days, but this may be 
ill ]iart at leiist accounted for, by a general 
increase of stature in the people* We have 
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gained at least an inch uj^oii our fathers^ 
and have tlie gratifying prospect of appear- 
ing diminutive wlicn ei>ni})arcd with our 
children. 

‘‘ But if this be so in America, I confess 
my observation is at fault. 1 can discern 
no prospect of her soon becoming a mental 
benefactor to the world, jLlomciitary in- 
struction, it is true, has geiierallx kept pace 
with the rapid progress of popiilation ; but 
while the steps of youth are studiously di- 
leeted to the base of the mountain of know- 
ledge, no facilities hav<* h<‘cii piovi<led for 
scaling its summit. 'I’here is at llu- iiio- 
iiicnt nothing in the ruited Stales worth) 
of the name of a iihiaiy. Not only is thcr*' 
an entire abseuee of learning, in th<‘ highci 
sense of the tmm, hut an absolute want (‘i 
the material from which alone learning can 
be extracted. At prc'seiit an Amei lean 
might study eveiy hook within the Hiuits of 
the Ihiitui, and '^lill be n'gaided in inaiiv 
parts of bail ope— osjieeiall) in Gennaiix — 
as a man eomparatively igiiMiant. A«nl \vli\ 
does a gieat nation ihii'. volunt.iiily eontinne 
ill a slate of int< lleetnal d'‘stllution ‘^o .mo- 
malons and luimiliatin;', ^ "I lieic are hhi arc*', 
to be ‘'old in Jhuope llook.s might be im- 
poited in inilhoii'a. 1 ' it, [joveity, oi i** it 
ignoiam'c of theii \ due, that xeithhuld*. Ann*- 
riea from the purea.ise ? I •should he mo^t 
hajipy to believe tlie fu/uei.'' 

Here, theD, iti the result, the tried 
result, of the boasted democratic 
changes wliicli are going forward 
with such vigour amongst us at this 
time. A continual decline in intel- 
lectual acquirement, a constant de- 
gradation of taste, a ceaseless return 
of the human mind to that level from 
which society in modern Europe has 
so long been elevated. That this is 
the natural tendency of such changes 
is sufficiently demonstrated by what 
we sec around us. Tliat tlie lA^gis- 
laturc has been essentially vulgar- 
ized since the passing of the Reform 
Bill is matter of common observa- 
tion : that the character of intellect, 
and tlie average of ac<iuiremeiiti in 
it, is incomparably lower than has 
been the case with any Parliament 
since tlie Revolution, is universally 
admitted. Wlieiicc is this change ? 
Simply because an inferior class, a 
class to whom the more elevated 
branches of knowledge arc unknown, 
or by whom they arc little \alued, 
has been elevated into political 
power. Let the same system work 
ibr half a century, and where will be 
the country of Milton and Newton ? 
Without any external shocks with* 
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out any internal convulsion, if such 
a thing were within the bounds of 
possibility under our present system 
of Government, we shall gradually, 
but certainly, relapse into a state 
of vulgarity and barbarism. The 
French, from the impulse which de- 
jriocracy received by the Revolution 
of the Barricades, are fast falling 
back, as all tlieir writers tell us, into 
this degraded state : and the coun- 
try of Shakspeare and Bacon, un- 
der the inlluence of the same solvent, 
is still more rapidly entering into 
equal moral and iutelleclual degva- 
thition. 

On almost every subject of poli- 
tical science, the example of the 
1 lilted States may serve as a beacon 
to this country. In the condition of 
the emancipated Negroes in those 
])arls of the rnioii where slavery has 
lieen long abolished by law, may be 
discerned a prototype of the future 
condition of the black population in 
our W'est India i^Iall(^8, supposing 
the s^'stem of emancipation to act as 
smoothly as its most artlent supjiort- 
ers could desire. 

‘‘ Ou tlic wlu‘I(.',** 3 Ir Ilaimlron, “ I 
cauiiol Ik Ip cou'^iilvniig it a iiiistaKu tu 

that ^-laxery Ji 1*5 been aliuli'-liod in iIk* 
Norlhoiii Siah’s nf fhc f/iiio/i. Jt ti in*. 
iinU'Oil, that j:i iIk’^v .Sfntc*' lilt* powei' 01 
o»mp?il'jor\ lalx'u; no l<m'jr<‘r vxists ; and 
lluit nut* Iniiiian holm; w lihin tlioir limit-*, 
can no longor o*laiin pn»porly in llu* iLow ^ 
and MiK W'** ot' anothoi . But i> tlil> all thif 
\< mipli«*<l in Uic boon of trooiloin ? If the 
word mean any thing, it must moan tlio en- 
joyinont of oiiiial rights, and tho uufottere«l 
oxeroi-c in caoh iudivitlual of such puwci- 
and faculties as God has given him. In this 
true moaning of tho word, it may be sahly 
assoitod, that this poor dogradod oaste :iio 
still -slavos. They are suhjeoted to tho mo-i 
grinding and humiliating of all slaveries, that 
of universal aiul uiicomjuerable prejudiee. 
'J’lie whip, indeed, has been removed from 
the back of the Negro, hut tin* eliains nre 
still on his limb**, nud he liears the brand of 
degradation on bis forehead. What is it but 
mere alnise of language to <*all him jne, 
who i.s tyrannically deprived of all tho nuitivo-s 
to exertion which animate other men ? 'Iho 
law, in triAh, has left him in that most pi- 
tiable of all rouditions, a masfirhas 

The press is the groat piirificator 
to which the Moveineut party all 
over tho world look for the means of 
regenerating societv, and correcting 
all tho evils of the body politic# 
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Thcro is no source of corruption, 
they tell ua, which is not directly 
accessible to its itiiiuence, and liable 
to be corrected by its exertions. Let 
us attend to the state of this great 
regenerating engine in the land 
where its operations have been most 
unfettered, and its boasted purifying 
effects may he expected to have been 
most considerable. 

“ Every EnirlisUman nui^t be* struck with 
the great inferiority of Aiiierieiiii newspapers 
to those of his own country. In onler to 
form a fair estimate of their merit, I rca«l 
newspapers from all parts of th<* Union, ami 
found them utterly eoateni{>tible in piiinl of 
talent, and dealing in abuse so virulent, as 
to ex<*ite a feeling of disgust not only with 
the writers, Init with tlie public which af- 
foriled them su2)j)ort. Tried by tliis stand- 
ard — and I know not how it can be objected 
to — the moial feeling of this i)eople must 
be e:>timatcd lower than in any deductions 
from other circumstances I lun'e ventiireil to 
rate it. Public men W4)i:ld appear to be 
proof again-t all charges which are U4»t na- 
turally connected with the penitentiary or 
the gibbet. The war of politics seems not 
the contest of opinion .siip[)oitP<l by aj>peal 
to enlightened argument, and acknowledged 
principles, but the .sijuabble of greedy and 
abusive partisans, a{»pealing to the vilest 
passions of the j)(>j)iilaco, and utterly unscru- 
pulous as to their instruments of attack. 

“ I assert this dcliboratelvj and with a 
full recollection of the iiuwariantable lengths 
to which political hostility in Kntrlaiul is too 
often Carrie*!. Our iiew^pajier and ^leriodi- 
cal press is bad enough. Its ^sins against 
projiriety cannot be justilied, ami ought not 
to be defenilcd. Put its violence is meek- 
ness, its liberty restraint, and even its atro- 
cities arc virtues, when compare*! with that 
system of brutal and ferocious outrage which 
distinguishes the press in Americti. In Eng- 
land, even nn insinuation against personal 
honour is intolerable. A liiut— a breath—— 
the contemplation even of a possibility of 
tarnish — such things arc sufficient to poison 
the tranquillity, and, unless luet by prompt 
vindication, to ruin the character of a public 
man ; but in America, it is thought ueces- 
f*aiy to have recourse to other weapons. 
The strongest epithets of a ruffian vocahu- 
lar}' are put in requisition. No villainy is 
too gross cr improbable to be attributed to a 
statesman in this intelligent Community. 
An editor knows the swallow of his readers, 
and of course deals out nothing wliicli he 
considers likely to stick in their gullet. I(c 
knows the fineness of their moral feelings, 
and his own interest leads liim to keep within 
the limits of democratic propriety. 

The oppgpettta of d eaadidfttQ fvr offioo 


arc geneially not content with denouncing 
bis principles, or de*hiciiig from the tenor of 
bis political life grounds for qm "lioiiirig the 
purity of bis motives. They iicciisc him 
bohlly of burglary or arson, or, iit the vciy 
least, of petty larceny. Time, place, an<l 
cireiinistaucc, are all stat***i. Tin* candidate 
for Congress ov the Presidency Is broa*lly a"— 
serted to have jiicked iiockets or ] kct**<l 
silver spoons, or t*) have been guilty of 
som*‘thing e*2uany ncaii and contemptible. 
Two instances of this occur at this iiumieiit 
tt» uiy nitimory. In one newspaper, a mem- 
ber <if f'oiigres^ was deiimiiice*! as liavitig 
feloniously broken open a scriit*>ir(i, ainl 
having them*** stolen certain bilU an«l bank- 
notes ; anotlier was chargi'd with sijlling 
flanks at twoiieiiee a-pic<*e, ami thus eojipi-r- 
iiig his jiocket at the exjiense of tlu* public, 
“ The circiinistances to whi*‘h I have al- 
luded admit of easy explanation. Newsp.i'. 
l>ers are "o chca^) in tluj Unite*! States, that 
the generality even of the lowest oilier ean 
atfoid to inirchase them. They therefore 
depend for suj>j»ort on the mo>t ignoiaul 
edass cf the pcojde. ILvery thing flu-y e<m- 
taiii must ]>e iircfiiiinio*lated to the taste and 
ai>i>roh**nsion of imui who labour *laily for 
llieir brea*l, ami arc of course in*lliferi*n1 to 
refinement eitlun* of language oi reassoning. 
With such readers, \vho«‘Vi*r ‘ peppers the 
highest is surest to ph^a^c.* Strong woid*; 
t ik<* place of strong arguuicnts, ami every 
vulgar booliy who can call names, and ^h*)- 
cure a set of types upon cre*lit, may set uji 
as an editor, with a fair prosptc't of success. 

** In England, it is fortunately still diftVr- 
cnt. . Newspaptu's being expensive, the gieal 
body of their »upj)ort**rs are to lie found 
among people of comparative wealth ami iii- 
t**lligeiice, though they practically cinudatc* 
among the jmorcr cla>>beii in abundance siiHi- 
cient for all jiurposes of information. The 
public, whos** taste they are obliged to c*ui- 
siilt, is, therefore, or a higher order ; ami 
the consc«|ueiice of this arrangement is ap- 
parent in the vast siipcrlcirity of talent they 
display, and in the wider range of knowle 
and argument which they bring to bear on 
all questions of public interest. 

** How long this may continue it is im- 
possible to predict, but 1 trust the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer will weigh well the 
consequences, before he ventures to take off, 
or even materially to diminish, the tax on 
newspapers. He may rely on it, that, bad 
as the state of the public press may b**, it 
cannot be improved by any legislative mea- 
sure. Remove the stamp-duty, and th* 
consequeuci* null inevitably be, that there 
will be two sets of newspapers, on** for the 
rich and educated, the other f*>r the ^loor 
and ignorant. ICngland, like Ainerlca, Avill 
iiiu4dAtvd by pi'oductigui cguUnnptihk in 
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[loliit of tdlcnt, but not tb« Ic'in uiij^rblevous 
on that account. The chech of ciiligUtencd 
tkpiiiLon — the only cflicicnt out* — on the 
press will be unnihilati'il. 1 lie st'iiuhinl of 
knowledge and iur)riils will be lowcied ; anil 
let it above all be rernembeiei!, that thi^* tax, 
if removed, can never alter be imposed. 
Once (tholishetiy he the vonsenneuces what 
they tnayy it is ahulishefl for ever, 

“ The tnitli is, that in all controversies 
of public men, the only tribunal of appeal is 
the people, in the broadest acceptation of the 
term. An American state!^m(nl must secure 
the support of a niinierii-al majority of the 
])opulation, or his scheiui's of ambition at 
once fall to the giouinl. Ciive him the siip> 
j>ort of the vuljrar, and he may ilespi'^c tlie 
opinion of the enliij^litened, the honoiiiahle, 
and the hi^h-mill<led. lie can only ])rofess 
motives jialjndile to the ^ro^s pciceptions of 
the mean and i^jiiorant. He adapt'' his laii- 
«ua^e, therefore, not only to their under- 
standings, but to their taste ; in short, he 
must stooj> to eoiniuer, and liavin;^ done so* 
can never resume the j>roud b^aiiiig and un- 
bending attitinlii of indepeinlcn<*e.” 

These observations carry tbe air 
of truth upon their very face. The 
increasing degradation of the press 
ill America is owing to the same 
cause as the progressive decline of 
its public men, and general standard 
of excellence. Both arise from the 
fatal ascendant of a single class in 
society; from tlie prostration of ta- 
lent, knowledge, genius, and elo- 
quence, before the i oarse habits and 
coarser tastes of a vulgar but irre- 
sistible body of electors. In this 
wjiy democratic inslitutious, and a 
free press, act and react upon each 
other : the violence of the newspa- 
pers addressed to the class with 
whom such qualities are in an espe- 
cial manner likely to he popular, 
corrupts and poisons the great ma- 
jority of the electors ; while universal 
suffrage, by vesting supreme politi- 
cal power in the lower classes, and 
rendering their votes decisive of 
every species of political advance- 
ment, contributes in its turn to keep 
in a perpetual state of debasement 
the press, tlie great modeller of pub- 
lic thought. And that these are not 
visionary daifgers; that Air Hamil- 
ton, in giving this vivid picture of 
the tendency of the press in Ame- 
rica, has stated no more than the 
truth, is proved by the concurring 
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testimony of another wdtnosa, to 
whose evidence the revolutionists 
at least are not likely to state any 
exception. “ The evils arising from 
the licentiousness of the press,’’ says 
President Jefterson, “ have been 
such in America, that they exceed 
any thbifj that could possibly have rc^ 
suited from its thraldom. It has be- 
come impossible to put any reliance 
on any thing which comes through 
such filthy channels.” ^ 

The religious institutions of the 
United States, or rather the absence 
of any religious institutions, have long 
been the theme of unmeasured eu- 
logy from the infidel and revolution- 
ary party all o\er the world. Let 
us hear Mr Hamilton's account of 
the practical working of this system. 

“ la tlic country dltfercnces of reli- 
gious oijlnloii rend society into shreds 
and patches, varying in every thing of 
colour, form, and texture. In a village, 
tlie popiil.i»iou of which is baitly fcuHi- 
eietit to fiil one chureb, and suppoitono 
clergyman, the inhnbitants arc eitlier 
forced to want religious ministration al- 
together, or the followtrs of dilferent 
sects must agree on some compioinife, 
by which each yields up some portion of 
his creed to satisfy the object ions ol Itis 
neighbotir. This breeds aignmeiit, dis- 
pute, and bitterness of leelii.g. Tlie 
Soeiiiiaii will not objeet to an Ariau 
clergyman, but declines liaving any thing 
to do with a supporter of the Triiiitj-. 
The Calvinist will consent to tolerate 
the doctrine of free agency, if combined 
with that of absolute arid irrespective 
decrees, 'fiie Ikiptist iiuty give up tbe 
assertion of some favourite dogmas, but 
edings to adult baptism us a sine qii'i 
And thus with other sects. But wb.o is 
to inculcate such a jumble cf discrepant 
and irreconcilable doctrine ? No one can 
shape his doctrine according to the aiio- 
nuilous and piebald creed prescribed liy 
such a congregation, and the practical 
result is, that some one rect becomes 
victoiious for a time ; jialousies deepen 
into antipathies, ami what is called an 
opposititm church probably springs up in 
the village. Still Innmony is not resto- 
red. The lival cleivjmeii attack each 
Other froib the pulp.t : newspapers aic 
enlisted on either siiV ; and religious 
warfare is waged with tlie bitterness if 
not the learning which has disiingni.'-bed 
the controversies of abler polcinit s. 
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^ There is one advantage of an esta« 
blished church, which only those,' per- 
haps, wlio have visited the United Statesr 
can duly appreciate. In En^and, a large 
body of highly educated gentlemen an- 
nually issue from the Universities to dis. 
charge the duties of the clerical office 
throughout the kingdom. By this means, 
a certain stability is given to religious opi- 
nion ; and even those who dissent from 
the church, are led to judge of their pas- 
tors by a higher standard, and to demand 
a greater amount of quail dcatiozi than is 
ever thought of in a country like the 
United States. This result is undoubt- 
edly of the highest benefit to the com- 
munity. The light of the established 
church penetrates to the chapel of the 
dissenter, and there is a moral check on 
religious extravagance, the operation of 
which is not the less efficacious, because 
it is silent and unperceived by those on 
whom its influence is exerted. 

Religion is not one of those articles, 
the supply of which may be left to be re* 
gulated by the demand. The necessity for 
it is precisely greatest when tlie demand 
is least ; and a government neglec^ts its 
first and highest duty, which fails to pro- 
vide for the spiritual as well as temporal 
wants of its subjects.*’ 

Tiierc is a regulation of a most 
absurd nature in tlie United States, 
that no man can be a JMember of 
Congress but for the state to Avhich 
he belongs. The ellects of this are 
to the last degree narrowing and in- 
jurious to the legislature. They are 
thus ably given by our author. 

** The regulation, that the members 
of both Houses should be reaident in the 
particular State in which they are elect- 
ed, I cannot but consider as particularly 
objectionable. In tbe first place, it nar- 
rows, very unnecessarily^ the limits of 
choice in the electors, lii the second, it 
tends to promote that sectional feeling, 
that exclusive devotion to the petty in- 
terests of some particular district, which 
18 generally inconsistent with the {adop- 
tion of an enlarged and statesmanlike 
policy. It places tbe representative in 
a state of absolute dependence on his im- 
mediate constituents, and prevents all 
appeal ta other bodies of electors, by 
whom his talents and principles may be 
more justly appreciated. It prevents a 
state, in ^ich there happens to be a 
dearth of talent^ from availing itself of the 
superfluity in another. It contributes 
also to feed and keep alive those provin- 
cial jealousies, which often border so 
closely on hostility of feeling, and to reru 
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der more prevalent in the different states 
that conviction of incompatibility in their 
various interests which threatens at no 
distant period to cause a total disruption 
of the Union. 

“ In Great Britain, notwithstanding 
the experience of centuries, no such le- 
gislative absurdity ever was contempla- 
ted. A man from the Land's End may 
sit for Caithness or the Orkneys. A bur- 
gess of Bcrwick-upon-Tweed may be 
elected at Cork or Limerick. In short, 
a member, without once changing his 
domicile, often sits in different Parlia- 
ments, for different places ; nor has it 
ever entered the imagination of any one, 
that this freedom of choice has been pro- 
ductive either of injury or inconvenience. 
Its advantages, however, are manifold. 
An English member of Parliament is not 
necessarily dependent on the judgment 
of bis immediate constituents. He ad- 
vocates the particular policy which ap- 
pears to him best calculated to promote 
tbe interest of his country, and, whatever 
his opinions may be, he is not afraid to 
express them emphatically and openly. 
It is no doubt possible that this may 
prevent bis re-elcetiori for some borough 
or county, but the whole country is open 
to Jilm ; he does not feel himself to be 
meanly subservient to the inhabitants of 
one particular district ; and his opinions 
must be strange indeed, if he cannot find 
some body of constituents with whose no- 
tions of policy his own are in accordance. 

But ill America all this is ditfcrciit. 
There no man can be elected except for 
the particular district in which he chances 
to reside. If his opinions, differ from 
those which happen to prevail in his own 
petty circle, he is excluded from public 
life altogether. There is no alternative, 
but that of giving up all hope of political 
distinction, or of speaking and acting in 
a manner basely subservient to the pre- 
judicer and caprices of his constituents. 
Let a member of Congress attempt to 
follow a bold, manly, and independent 
course, and he is instantly sent back into 
private life, with his feelings injured, and 
his future chances of success materially 
diminished by the reputation of public 
failure.*’ 

There is great good sense in these 
observations. Tlie restricting a Mem- 
ber of Parliament to hi s^ovvn district, 
necessarily subjects him to a state 
of bondage to his immediate consti- 
tuents, from which it is impossible 
for him to escape by flying to an- 
other part of the country. But as 
America is the great prototype of 
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the future political condition qf this 
empire, so, we fear, in this particular 
too, we are destined to run headlouj^ 
into the evils of which their institu- 
tions furnish so prominent an ex- 
ample. The Reform Bill has vir- 
tually and practically restricted a 
member to liis own locality. It has 
greatly diminished the number of 
those who are confined to no parti- 
cular district, but sit at large for the 
distant interests of the empire in any 
borough. Few can now secure a 
seat but in their own immediate 
neigVtbourliood. Incessant working 
at the electors, or unqualified sub- 
mission to their will, is the only pass- 
port to re-election. Having before 
our eyes the manifold (n ils of this 
system of local bondage in America, 
vve have voluntarily introduced a 
constitution which promises to spread 
theiict; indefinitely through this 
countiy. Su(*li is the wisdom by 
which tlie world is govern(»d ! 

We have frequently had occasion 
to point out, and in tlii^ last Number 
have particularly eiifor(*ed, with re- 
ference to th(^ financJal interests of 
the British Empire,* the ruinous 
effects of that vacillation of measures, 
and attention only to present objects, 
which is the inherent vice of all de- 
mocratic governiiieuts. As might be 
expected, the 1 ‘iiitcd States exliilnt 
on a still greater scale the evils of 
the same system. 

“ The shortness (if the period during 
which any President, or any Cabinet, can 
liope to continue in office, appears a cir- 
curnstanre direct'y injurious to the iia> 
tionat interests. It prevents the adop- 
tion of any permanent and far-sighted 
policy, tending progressively to augment 
the public wealth mid prospcriiy. Dne 
man will not plant, that another may 
reap the harvest of his labours ; he will 
not patiently lay the foundation (»f a 
structure, the plan of which is continu- 
ally liable to be changed by his succressor.s 
and on whom, if completed, the whole 
honours must ultimately devolve. In 
short, it is an inJurent and inunstrous 
evil, that Ani(»riean state.sini-n must le- 
gislate for the not lor xhoj'uhire ; 

that they are force d, by the necehsity of 
their situation, to follow the policy most 
in accordance with the immediate pre- 
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judices of the people, r/kther than that 
wliicliis calculated to pronfote the highest 
and best iutereste of the community. 
Immediate and temporary est^diency is, 
and must be, the moving and efficient 
impulse of American legislation. The 
political institutions of the United Statee 
are consistent neither with stabiliiy of 
purpose in the legislative, nor vigour 
in the executive departments. Let US 
look where we will, all is feeble and va- 
cillating. There is no confidence repo- 
sed ill public men ; no appeal to the 
higher and more generous motives which 
influence conduct ; no scope for the dis- 
play of lofty and independent character ; 
no principle from the operation of which 
we can rationally expect any higher de- 
velopemerit of the national mind.’* 

Supreme powtn* must in every 
governnKint, how liberal soc^vlm* in 
appearance, rest soinc^where. U is 
(Mii'loiis to ol>5>erve, where, under the 
Republican institutions of America, 
it is really \esU‘(l. Itin-itber is pla- 
ced in tli(» Executive*, or the Mini- 
sters of State, blit in the difierent 
committees of the Logislature, where 
th(^ jHiblic; business is really prepa- 
red, and the pow(*r of \\ ieUling the 
democratic legislative* in truth ex- 
ists. The case was ilni s.ime in 
France ; the Committees of Public 
Safety and Gem*ral Safety, have sha- 
dowy resemblances on the other side 
of llie Atlantic. 

When we look somewhat more mi- 
nutely into the details of this republican 
government, it is soon perceived tliat the 
members of the Cabinet are, in trutli, no- 
tiling better than superintending o.leiks 
in the department^ over which they no- 
minally preside. At the commencement 
of every Congress, tlie practice is to ap- 
point standing committees, who, iti fact, 
manage the whole business of tlie execu- 
tive department's. Tiio process is as 
follows: — Tlie President, in his ine'-sage, 
invites the attention of Congress to such 
sulqcccs us may appear of national im- 
portance. Permanent committees are 
appointed by both Houses, and tu these 
the consideration of the various interests 
of the country is referred. Tiju«, what- 
ever related to finance fulls within the 
department of the ‘ committee of ways 
and means,* while that on forei^iti affairs 
assumes cognizance of eveiy thing con- 


* Vide Financial Policy of Mr Pitt and his Successors. August, 1833. 
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nect€d with the external relations of the 
government. These committees have 
separate apartments, in which the real 
business of the country is carried on, and 
from which the heads of the executive 
departments are rigidly excluded. The 
wliole power of the government is thus 
absolutely and literally absorbed by the 
people, for no bill connected with any 
hraTich of public alfairs could be brought 
into Congress with the smallest prospect 
of success, which had not previously re- 
ceived the initiative approbation of these 
committees.** 

We have no doubt, that if the Re- 
form Parliament works smoothly, 
and does not tear the Government 
to pieces, the result will be the same 
In this country. It is impossible 
tliat the Reformed Parliament can 
go on, with the confusion, indeci- 
^i<m, stoppage of business, and va- 
cillation, wldch lias distinguished its 
first session. Order must in the end 
emerge even from tlie cliaos which 
the Whigs have created out of its 
first elements. Committees, repre- 
senting and organizing the power of 
the great interests of the State, must 
ultimately be formed, which will 
rule the Legislature. They in their 
turn will fall under the dominion of 
a few leaders among themselves, 
and thus, after the chimera of popu- 
lar government lias sunk from its 
native weakness to t’.iC, earth, the 
people will find themselves ruled 
’vith despotic sway by a few dema- 
gogues, elevated on their passions, 
ana tinged by their vices. The great 
interests of the State will be unre- 
presented and disregarded ; popular 
passion will be the sole engine of 
political exaltation, and the Press the 
instrument with which the battle in 
this strife of ambition will be fought. 
Of our future destiny in this parti- 
cular, we may behold the picture 
shadowed out in the institutions of 
the United States. 

“ III America the power of persuasion 
constitutes the only lever of political ad- 
vancemeiit. In Lrigland, though the 
field for the exercise of this tftlent be very 
greats yet rank, wealtli, family connex- 
ions, hereditary claims, and a thousand 
other inlluences must be taken into ac- 
count, in recl^onirig the ordinary elements 
of successful ambition. How powerful 
. — ^whether for good or evil 1 shall not 
enquire— many of these are, is well 
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known, but none of them exist in the 
United States. There, rank is unknown ; 
there are no great accumulations of pro- 
perty ; and competition for the higher 
offices of the commonwealth, has long 
been rather the struggle of men, or more 
properly, pel haps, of sectional interests, 
than of principles. The candidates, how- 
ever, for every situation of emolument, 
are, beyond all example in this country, 
numerous ; and, as each individual is na- 
turally anxious to establish some trifling 
point of superiority in reference to his 
opponents, the consequence is, that po- 
litical opinion is dissected with a degree 
of nicety which the most accomplished 
metaphysician would And it diflicult to 
surpass. Rut all enter the contest arm- 
ed with the same weapons, displaying 
the same banner, appealing to the same 
umpire, and contending for the same re- 
ward. Tatronageof every kind is virtu- 
ally in the hands of the people. They 
are the fountain of fame and of honour, 
the ultimate tribunal by which all appeals 
must be heard and decided. 

“ In the United States, oral eloquence, 
and the newspaper press, constitute the 
only instruments really available in ac- 
quiring inlliience over this many> headed 
and irresponsible arbiter of merit and 
measures. There exists, indeed, no other 
channel through which there is any pos- 
sibility of attaining political distinction. 
The influence and circulation of newspa- 
pers is great beyond any thing ever known 
ill Kurope. Jn truth, nine-tenths ot the 
popolatiou read nothing else, arid are, 
<*oiisequt*nlly, luentully inaccessible by 
any other uvenue. Kvery village, nay, 
almost every iiumlet, has its press, which 
issues secoridliand news, and serves as an 
arena in whiidi the political gladiators of 
llie neiglibourhood may exercise their 
powers of argument and abuse. 'J’he 
conductois of these journals are generally 
shrewd but untdiicatcd iiicn, extravagant 
in praise or censure, clear in fheir judg- 
ment ol every thing conn* cted with their 
own interests, and exceedingly inditTereiit 
to all matters which have no discernible 
relation to their own pockets or privi- 
leges. 

“ The power exercised by this class of 
writers over the public mind is very great. 
Books circulate with difficulty in a thin- 
ly-peopled country, and are not objects 
on which the solitary denizen of the 
forest would be likely to expend any ])or- 
tion of the produce of his labour. But 
newspapers penetrate to every crevice of 
tJie Union. There is no settlement so 
remote as to be cut oil from this channel 
of intercouTfie with their fellow- men. It 
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is thus that the clamour of the busy 
world is heard ewu in the wilderness, 
and the most remote inva ler of distant 
wilds is kept alive in his solitude to 
the common ties of brotherhood and 
country. 

“ The power of public spcf'ikirig is 
practically found in the United Stales to 
outweigh eveiy other accomplishment. 

A convincing proof of this almost uni- 
form prefereiice may be found in the fact, 
that of the whole feiicral legislature, 
nint t(’i'/t-/(rcn/i( f/is are law) ci s, men pro- 
tessionally aecnstomed to puhhe ‘speak- 
ing. Tin! merchants — the great, c.tpiral- 
ist.-» of New Yolk, I>'i-.ton, and l*niladeU 
jdiia, and the other ALlaiitic citie>-, con- 
stituting, I tear not to say, the must en- 
lightened boily of citi/' i.'s in t!ie L’nioii 
— an* almost as eirecniiiliy <'\c:inled Irum 
pulifi<*.il ]> jwer, by dt fieieiicy in oratorical 
accoiiiplUhmei’t, as they eon Id be by cx- 
Jiress legal eii ictment.*’ 

Niiu»t(!(‘ii-t\voutict]is of a Leglsla- 
liiro composed of law 3 'i‘rs ! ! Such 
id tlui /}Cau iiU'iiL of rcpiibliraii legis- 
lation ; Nticli the eiitlianasia of the 
British Ch>ristitution proparctl for us 
])y the lleform liill ! We ar<! to bo 
rulo<l by men in great part destitute 
of proptM’ty, intiiJligeiice, or stake 
in the Stat(» ; country attorneys, or 
members of the “provincial bar;” 
men \vhos(» <»nly r(»rominendatioii to 
public lif,*, lias been lh(‘ favour of 
mobs, as illitmati', ])n*jn(li(*ed, and 
absurd as tliem^elves ; who have 
risen fo notice by extravagant eulo- 
gies on tin* wisdom, virtue, and iu- 
t(!lligence of tlieir liauglily coiistitu- 
tuits. ()ne-si\th of the (.’oustituent 
Assembly wen* provincial lawyers, 
and their fatal as;*.<‘iidanl was long 
and bittmly felt in b'rance. The 
llepnblicau institutions of the rnited 
Stales have {jrodueed iiineteoii-twen- 
tietlis of Ch)ngress out of tin* same 
class. One only comfort remains. 
In the ])rogrcsa of democratic change, 
the speaking men are. superseded by 
the hghlirig ; the llewbells, Barrases, 
and lloger Ducoses by tlie Napoleons 
and Croinwidls ; and the sword 
thrown into tin*, balance, rights the 
scab*, and restores the lower orders 
to the situation for which they were 
destined by Providence, and in which 
their labours are really useful to 
Rociety, Such is doubtless the final 
result preparetl for us by the lie form 
Bill. 

One of the worst effects, however, 
of this enormous preponderance of 
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lawyers, is the prodigious loquacity 
of the Members of Congress, and the 
interminable liarangiies, to the entire 
exclusion of all useful progress in 
business, which are daily put forth by 
its members, not with the slightest 
view to iniluence the decision of the 
Legislature, but solely in order to 
win tli(! favour, and astound the 
minds of their admiring constituents, 
'ro such a pitch h is this risen, that 
the American Li'gl'^hitiire makes a 
shew of getting through business, 
only by haviuLT very little, to do ; and 
if they wert*. to hi* over whelmed with 
one-tenth of the \vi!iglity matters 
which await the decision of the Bri- 
tish Pailiament, the luacliiiu* of Go- 
vernment would litiM ally stand still, 
c.hokt*<i u[> hy hivvycivs’ speeclies ! 
We can now sympathize with such a 
state of things ; the lirst session of 
the Reformed Parliament has shewn 
us, tliat it is ere long destined to be 
our own. 

“ Tiiere is a sccfionul jealousy,** says 
All* llainilton, ** throiiglioiit the Uiiiteil 
Slates; a re»rle>s anxiety in the inhabi- 
tants ot each th*»trict, that their local, ami 
pet haps exclusive hiterest«, liovvever iii- 
signilicant, should be resolutely obtruded 
on the attention of the legislature. Tiiey 
consider also that their own ebu'scrpierice 
is iiitnnately airected hy the figure made 
by their repres(*nt»itive in Congress, and 
would feel it u) be a dereliction, on his 
part, of tlicir juNt claims, wore lie to 
sillier any iut cresting question to pass 
without enj;i0^^ing some portion of the 
alteiifion ot ihc AssiTiibly. 

‘‘ Verily, the yoke of such constituents 
is not e;i^y, cor i.s their burden light. 
The public jirlnts must hear fit<pieiit 
record ot the io<]u:iciry of tlieir represen- 
tative, or they are not sati^-fie:!. The 
consequence is, that in the American 
C’ongress there is more of what may be 
called sprtilJjKj atifiasl thau in any 

other deliberative assembly ever known. 
E’ich member is aware that lie must 
either assume a certain prominence, or 
give up all hojie ot future re-election, 
and it is ^ecdle^s to say which uUerniiiive 
is usually preteired. A universal tole- 
rance of hnig speeches is ttius generated, 
and no atti-mpt is ever made to rest i ice 
the range of argument or declarnalioii 
within tlie limits even of remote con- 
nexion with the subject of debate. One 
cuntiniially reads in the public papers 
such announcements as the following: 

“‘In the House of Kepreseii tndves, 
yesterday, Air Tompkins occupied the 
whole day with the continuation of liis 
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brilliant speech o/i the Indian qnestioii, 
and is in pussc.^sioii of the lloor to-mor. 
row. He is expected to conclude on 
Friday; hur, from the press <»f other 
business, it will probably be Tuesday 
next hctorc Mr Jeil'crson X. will 

commence his reply, which is expected 
to occupy the whole remainder of liie 
week. * 

“ III fact, an oration of eighteen or 
twenty hours is no uncommon occiuTcnce 
in tlie American Congress. After this 
vast e.vpcnditure of breath, the next step 
of the orator is to circulate his speech in 
the form ot a closely-printed pamjililet of 
some hiuiilred and hity pages. A plen- 
tiful supply of C'^pies i>< dc'^jjatched for 
the use of liis ^.onst itueiits, who swallow 
the bait; and at the conclusiou of the 
session, the member retiin.s (o his native 
town, where he is lauded, feasted, and 
toasted, and — what he valuc.s, I doubt 
not, still more — re-elected.’* 

As rnii^ht bo exportotl, the style 
of speakinj? in this p()])ular asaeniLly 
is very indilVerent. The object of afl 
is not to iiiiliu iic(! otljcrs, or sway 
public measures, but to dazzle tlie 
eJector.s, and liene/it tliiunselves. 

‘‘ 'riic style of s]icakiiig is Ioo‘.', ram- 
bling, and inconclitsive ; and adheivJiee 
to the real subjv.^ct of discussion evidently 
forrn.s no part, either of the iiiteiuion of 
the orator, or the expectation of Iii.s au- 
dience. A large projioi tioii of the speak- 
ers seem to take pai t in a debate with no 
other view than that of individual display, 
and it sometimes happciis that the topic 
immediately pressing on the attention of 
the assembly, by some strange perversity, 
is almost the only one on which nothing 
is said. 

“ The truth, I believe, is, that the 
American Congress have really very little 
to do. All the multiplied details of local 
and municipal legislation fall within the 
province of the State governments, ar.d 
the regulation of commerce and foreign 
intercourse practically includes all the 
important questions which they are called 
on to decide. Nor are the members ge- 
nerally very anxious so to abbreviate the 
proceedings of Congress, as to ensure a 
speedy return to their provinces. They 
are well paid for every hour lavished on 
the public business ; and being onee at 
Washington, and enjoying the pk’a.*>ure.s 
of its society, few are probably solicitous 
for the termination of functions which 
combine the advantage of real cinolu- 
nient» with the opportunities of acquiring 
distinction in the eyes of their constitu- 
ents. The farce, therefore, by common 
consent^ continues Co be played on. 


Speeches apparently interminable are to- 
lerated, though not listened to ; and every 
mananivre by which the discharge of pub- 
lic business can be protracted is resorted 
to, with the most perfect success.** 

As niiglit be expected from the 
desceudants of the countrymen of 
Ijocke and Bacon, it is from no defi- 
ciency of talent, but the mere neces- 
sity of bending to a jealous, conceited, 
and ignorant^ constituency, that this 
absurd inoile of protracting busi- 
ness by irrelevant and iiit(u*mlnable 
speeclies lias arisen. This distinctly 
appears from the ability of their State 
papm-s, and the v(*ry dilVerent cha- 
racter of their speeclies at the bar. 

“ Tile mo-^t di&tingtiislied lawyers of 
the Ivkiion practi^'C in the S-iprerne Court, 
ami I h:i(l there an 0 ])poi tiinity of hearing 
n‘any of the more eminent members of 
('oiigress. Duriiig rny stay there was 
no Jury trial, and the proceedings of the 
Court consisted chu Ilyin delivering judg- 
ments, and in listening to legal arguments 
from the bar. 'J'he tone of the speeches 
was certainly very different from any 
thing I had heard in Congress. Tlie 
lawyers seemed to keep their decluma- 
tiori for the House of Reiuesentatives, 
and in the Supreme Court spoke clearly, 
logically, and to the point. Indeed, 1 
was more than onee astonished to liear 
men who.se speeches in Congress were 
rambling and desultory in an extreme 
degree, di.splay, in their forensic addre.sseF, 
great legal acuteness, and resources of 
argument and illustration of the first 
order. In addtessitig the bench, they 
seemed to cast the slough of their vicious 
peculiarities, and spoke, not like school- 
boy. s contending for a prize, but like men 
of high intellectual powers, solicitous not 
to dazzle but to coilvince.’* 

IJn ler a government such as Ame- 
rica^ composed of legislators elected 
by so numerous a constituency, in- 
dependence of conduct cannot be 
expected in j>ublic men. It is ac- 
cordingly nowhere to be found. 

“ Many evils arise from the circum- 
stance of the Government, both in its 
executive and legislative branches, being 
purely elective. The members of the 
latter, being abjectly dependent on the 
people, are compelled to adopt both tiie 
principles and the policy clictated by 
their constituents. To attempt to stem 
the torrent of popular passion and cla- 
mour, by a policy at once firm and en- 
lightened, must belong to representatives 
somewhat more firmly seated than any 
which are to be found in Congress. Pub- 
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lie men in other countries ww.// be the 
parasites of the people, but in America 
they are necessarily so. rndependmee 
is impossible. They are slaves, and feel 
themselves to be so. ’Fhey must net, 
speak, and vote according to the will of 
their master. L.et these men hide their 
chains as they will, still they are on their 
limbs, galling their flesh, and impeding 
their motions; and it is, perhaps, the 
worst and most defnorulizing result of 
this detestable systefti, that every man, 
ambitious of popular favour, — and in 
America who is not so ? — is comptilled 
to adopt a system of reservation. lie 
keeps a set of exoteric dot^mas, which 
may he changed or modified to huir tlio 
taste or fashion of the moment. But 
there arc esoteric opinions, very iliffercnt 
from any thing to he found in S'atc do- 
cuments, or speeches in (i^onure^s, or till 
of July orations, wliich embody the con- 
victions of tlie man, and whieli are not 
to be surrendered up at the bidding of a 
mob.** 

Every pnrson {icijiininted with tlie 
state of this country during the last 
ten years, must liuvci observed the 
vast and painful increase in the viru- 
lence of jiarty spirit winch lias taken 
place during that period. TJie Re- 
form Bill has brought inattius to a 
fearful climax, and di\ided society 
in a way which c«an lu'ver be Inhaled 
in the lifetime of tin? present genera- 
tioir: 'J'hese <*vils, however, great as 
they aro, appiuir to bi» but a taint 
image of what tlie e>ain])h^ of x\me- 
rir:a teaches u.s we may exjieet from 
the increase of popular innuenee in 
the Legislature. 

“The election of the IVesident,** says 
TVIr Ifamilton, ^‘nn'frt,s many interests 
and partialities, and apptals so strongly 
to the passions ol the pi’oplo, that- it is 
uniformly aHeiided \vi|ii a very injinious 
disturbance ot tie* public t r.iiupiiDiry. 
The session of t'ongrcss immediately 
preceding the election, is chieily occu- 
pied by the matioi ivresof both parties lo 
gain some advantage for their favoinite 
candidate. The quaiidiy of inveetive ex- 
pended on men and measures is enor- 
mously increased. Thi? ordinary business 
of the country is neglected. Motions 
are made, and enquiries goTie into, in the 
mere hope that something may be dis- 
covered whicli iiarty zeal may convert 
into a weapon of attack or defence. In 
short, the legislature of a great nation is 
resolved into electioneering corfunitfecs 
of rival candidates for the IVesidency. 

*** Without doors, the contest is no less 
keen. From one extremity of the Union 
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to the other, the political war slogan is 
sounded. No quarter is given on either 
side; Every printing press in the United 
Suites is engaged in the conflict, llea- 
son, justice, charity, the claims of age and 
of past services, of high talents and un- 
spotted iiucgrity, are forgotten. No lie 
is too malignant to be employed in this 
unhallowed contest, if it can hut serve 
the purpose ot deluding even for a mo- 
ment the most ignorant of munkind. No 
in.-iniiation is too base, no equivocation 
too mean, no artificr* too paltry. Tiie 
world atfords no ]<aial!el to the s-cene of 
political depravity ^ xliihitcd ]K‘Uodically 
in this free eonniry. 

“ In En'^laiid I know it will be belie- 
ved tliat tliis }>ietnre is overcharged, that 
it is ntt' rly irnpo^'-'^ihle that any Uliristiaii 
e. immunity can be cli^^^raeed by scenes of 
siicli appalling jitr<!eiiy. If may be sup- 
posed to^', that in getting iqi materials 
tor the eharirc, I liave bi en compelled to 
go back to the erirlier jicniod of tlie con- 
stitution, to the days ot Adams and .lef- 
lerson, vrlien tlie stm^gleo! men was tlie 
srruggle of great [nineipics, and the peo- 
ple were yet young uiid uiipraei ised in 
tlie enjoyment of that liberty \\hiidi they 
had so bi a vely earned. 

Of either hypothc‘>i‘'' I regret to say 
that it is more eliaiif.ahlc than true. I 
speak not of the United iStati's as they 
were, but (t<. thfff cor, I.et the moral 
character of the past gencriUion of Ame- 
ricans r<si with them undi^-tin bed in their 
graves. Our business at prei^ent is with 
living men, and it is these wlio are now 
charged, not hy mr, \mthy n rtfrrs of' their 
oten mjr f jxl r with flic tjtfeiices I 

liave veniiirid lo co-crilie, 

V/ {-a-vs the late (Gover- 
nor C'linton, in his animal nu ssage to the 
lepislalure in 18C‘S, quoted Ijy Captain 
Hall, ‘ h<is tn'f'nil thr f>f' rrlirr-- 

inriil^ ritih (td thr s'inrnfy ( t' /} 'hafr tdiar^ 
((dcj'y iiiV(i>hd tJn !i ditff priatte 

irj'r, (Did ri'^iti'/ triHi n r<’ Di tlic/lon.s the 
fino r (^f' f'lDjiiit' s, Anf/itr vfir 

humthf// h'ts hr, /j .>./)iD'rd, mo tJn Cinnitics 
nor di'^tiiufiD'^ln f fiithUr sirvirra, 
ii(>r the Jirrsith ,, ti.,r the idfar,, b-t n IrftJ'rie 
J'roHl utladi : h-(t d liriotio'is (Did dofnof- 
ut(f spirit has (/one /'ni'flD ri'tfandrss of 
rvrrjf hut th firdhjirfttioo tp’ nialiif^ 

7in?it fee/irtps, and ninrorthif a^-fnratiioisd ** 

It has been justly observed of the 
(leseriptioTi of AmcMdean Msiiiuersby 
Mrs Trollope, that they nd'er, for the 
most part, to the l)n<*Iv settlements, 
and the frontiers of eivilisation, and 
<*amiot bo fairly taken as a standard 
of wliat is to be found in the higher 
orders, ft appears, however, from 
Mr Ilamilton, that the inherent vice 
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of democratic institutions poisons 
society even in llie highest grades, 
wher(3 popular influence can find an 
entraiici*. The following description 
of a scene wiiich our author wit- 
nessed at the President’s levee at 
Washington, amidst the Members of 
both Houses, the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors, and all that is elevated in the 
Union, both in point of station and 
acquirement, is unparalleled, we be- 
lieve, in the history of the world. 

“ On tlie following evening I attended 
the levee. The apariments were already 
full belore 1 arrived, and the ciovvd ex- 
tended even iiito the hall. Three — I am 
not sure that there were not four — large 
saloons were thrown open on tlic oceii- 
sioii, and were literally cMamrned with 
the most singular and miscellaneous as- 
semblage I had ever seen. 

“ Tlie numerioHl majority of the com- 
pany seemed of the class of trHde*!mcn or 
farmers, respectable men fre.*'!! from the 
plough or the counter, w’ho, accompanied 
by tlieir wives and danghter.«, came forth 
to greet their President, and enjoy the 
splendours of the gala. 'I'here were also 
generals artd commodores, and public 
officers of every descrijUion, and foreign 
ministers aiid members of Congress, and 
ladies of all ages and degrees of beauty, 
from the fair and laughing girl of fifteen, 
to the haggard dowager of seventy. There 
were majors in broad cloth and cordu- 
roys, redolent of gin and tobacco, and 
majors' ladies in cliiiitz or lusset, with 
huge Paris ear-rings, and tawny necks, 
profusely decorated with heads of colour- 
ed glass. There were tailors from the 
board, and judges from the bench ; law- 
yers who opened their mouths at one 
bar, and the tapster who closed them at 
another; — in short, every trade, craft, 
calling, and profession appeared to have 
sent its delegates to this extraordinary 
convention. 

For my.self, 1 had seen too much ofthe 
United States to expect any thing very dif- 
fertMit, and certainly anticijiated that the 
mixture would contain all the ingrtdientK 
I have ventured to describe. Yet, after 
all, I was taken by surjirise. 'J'here were 
present at this levee, men begrimed with 
all the sweat and filth accumulated in 
their day’s— perhaps their week’s — la- 
bour. There were sooty arfificers, evi- 
dently fresh from the forge or die work- 
shop; and one individual, I remember — 
either a miller or a baker— who, w'herever 
he passed, left nnarks of contact on the 
garments of the company. The most 
prominent group, however, in tiieassem- 
blage> was a party of Irish labourers, 
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employed on some neighbouring canal, 
who had evidently been opt scholars in 
the doctrine of liberty and eriuality, and 
were determined, on the present occasion, 
to assert the full privileges of ‘ (he great 
unwashed.’ I remarked these men push- 
ing aside the more respectable portion 
of the company with a certain jocular 
audacity, which put one in mind of the 
humours of Donnybiook. 

“ During the time I was engaged at 
the levee, rny servant remained in the 
hall through which lay the entrance to 
the apartments occupied by the com- 
pany, and on the day following he gave 
me a few details of a scene somewhat ex- 
traordinary, but sufficiently character- 
istic to merit record. It appealed that 
the refreshments intended for the com- 
pany, consisting of punch and lemonade, 
were brought by the servants, with the 
intention of reaching ihc interior saloon. 
No sooner, however, were thc^e minis- 
ters of llacchus descried to be approach- 
ing by a jjortion of the company, than a 
rush was made from within, the whole 
contents of the tiays were seized ht irnn- 
sittf, l,y a sort of L'v)ip-d('-rn(iht ; and the 
bearers having thus rapidly achieved the 
distribution of their refreshments had 
nothing for it hut to return for a fresh 
supply. This was brought, and (juite as 
compendiously despatched, and it at 
length became apparent, that without 
resorting to some extraordinary incd- 
sures, it would be impossible to aceorn- 
plisli the intended voyage, and the more 
respGetiible jior^ion ot the company 
would he sullen d to depart with dry 
palates, and in utter ignorance of the ex- 
tent of the hosjyitality to Vihieh they were 
indebted. 

“Tfie butler, however, was an Irisliman, 
and in oriicr to baffle fmtljer attempts at 
intercepting the supplies, had recourse to 
an exj’cdiciit marked by all the ingenuity 
of his countrymen. lie jirocured an escort, 
armed them with sticks, and on hisnextad- 
vaiice tlu*se men kept ffuiirishingtlieirs///- 
lehths around rtic trays, with such alarm- 
ing vchenience, thatilie predatory horde, 
who anticipatfMl a repetition of their 
plunder, wi?re seared from their prey, and 
amid a scene of execrations and laughter, 
the refreKhinents thus guarded accom- 
plished their journey to the saloon in 
safety ! 

The man who would study the con- 
tradictions of individual und national 
cliaracttr, and learn by liow wide an 
interval profession may be divided from 
performance, should come to Washing- 
ton. He will read there a new page in 
the volume of human nature; he will 
observe huw compatible is the extreme 
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of physical liberty, with bondage of the 
understanding; he will hear the words 
of freedom, and he will see the practice 
of slavery. Men who sell tlieir fellow- 
creatures will discourse to him of inde- 
feasible rights; the legislators, who 
truckle to a mob, will stun him with pro- 
fessions of indejieiidence ; he will be 
taught the a flinify between the democrat 
and the tyrant; he will look for charters, 
and find manacles ; expect liberality, and 
be met I)y bigotry and prejudice ; — in 
short, he will probably return home a 
wiser, if not a better man ; more patient 
of inevitable evils, — more grateful for the 
blessings he enjoys, — better satisfied with 
his owii country and governiiient, — and 
less disposed to sacrifice the present 
for a contingent hitter.'' 

Wo must now, however, reluc- 
tantly conclude these extracts. If 
we were to transcribe every passage 
in this admirable 'vork, wlfich is both 
valuable iji itself, and in an espe- 
cial mfiniier ajiplicablo to the present 
political state of this <‘outrtry, we 
should occupy mor<» than the whole 
of tlie iireseijl ^Number. Mr lIuiiiH- 
ton’s flisceriiinent is of a vciry high 
Older — bis descri])lioiis grapliic and 
pow( 1 ful — Ids rellectioiis sound and 
sagacious — bis jnincipb's pure and 
elevated. He neither views America 
witli the jaundiced eye of a bigoted 
Tory, nor the fraiitie partiality of an 
enthusiastic, democrat. H(s appre- 
ciates things as they really are — no- 
thing extenuating, setting down 
nought in malice. His work is not 
open to the imputation of being' “ a 
picture only of the back settlements — 
of steam- boat society, or stage-coach 
coiiversatimi.” He has iiiiiiglcd with 
Americans of e\ery grade and de- 
gree*, from the most elevated mem- 
bers of (amgr<*ss, to the liiimhlest 
slaves in the Southern States; from 
General Jackson, and Mr^l/iviiig- 
stone, and Mr Webster, to the poor 
negroes, to whom the free Ameri- 
cans would deem it contamination 
to addr(*ss a word of kindness, or a 
fooling of pity. He gives full cr4»dit 
to the many good and eminent men 
whom the country contains, and ex- 
poses the tendency of the institu- 
tions, on account, of wliich tlieir coun- 
try is so iniich the object of eulogy 
to the llevolutionary Party all ov"er 
the world. 

This paper, it will he seen, is tlie 
first of a series wliich will regularly 
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apjicar, on the United States. The 
series will be written by different 
hands, but by heads and hearts hold- 
ing generally the same opinions, and 
inspired with the same sentiments, 
respecting the character and condi- 
tion of the people of the New 
World. Nor shall we omit full and 
fitting mention of the beautiful and 
majestic scenery of that fair and 
mighty continent, of which no Ame- 
rican writer but Cooper has drawn 
any distinctive pictures, or written 
with a truly national spirit. Wash- 
ington Irving and Bryant, men of 
taste, feeling, and genius though they 
be, being to our mind unaccount- 
ably tame in their landscape-yiaiiit- 
ing, and, from their study of our de- 
scriptive poetry, rallier than of tlieir 
own c'ountry’s nature, hluropeau 
rather than American. There are in 
Mr Hamilton’s volumes — see, for ex- 
ample, his descriptions of the sce- 
nery of the Mississippi and the 
Falls of Niagara — pictures lar su- 
perior, in vividness, originality, and 
truth, to the best of theirs — and, 
indeed, throughout his work, when- 
ever he tomdies on external na- 
ture, we recognise the vigorou.s 
and graphic powers of the author 
of Cyril Thornton. The agricul- 
ture of America, too, must he de- 
scribed in detail and at large, and 
her magiiihcent inland navigation — 
natural and artificial — her sea-like 
rivers, and, though somewhat shal- 
low, lic.r long lines of canals — her 
commerce — and her navy, mercantile 
and for war. We liave collected ma- 
terials for many articles; they are 
now undergoing the necessary pro- 
cesses, and assuming sliape before 
our complacent eyes. But oiir chief 
attention, in the midst of all thos(* 
eiKjuiries, must constantly be kejn. 
on the American mind ; and wh.u 
are manners hut the outward ami 
visible signs of character ? Not ti ides 
they ; hut rightly understood, and to 
be so they must he fairly and philoso- 
phically studied, they arekeys that un- 
lock the secret recesses of a people’s 
heart. >n discussing their manners, 
we shall have likewise to disclls^ 
our own ; and perhaps many unsus- 
pected or at least uiiadiiiittcd truths 
— not very palatable to our national 
pride — wliich is great and blind — 
may rise up against us wdiile we are 
endeavouring to see into the mental 
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ronstitiitlon of our brotliron beyond 
tlie Atlantic. To hear some people 
speak, you ini^'ht think there was no 
roarseiiesfi, noVudcness, no vulgarity, 
iioboorisliiiess, no brutality in Great 
Britain — tliat our middle ranks were 
al! iJlustrious forpoliUMiess, amenity, 
and “ sweet civility,” sacrilicing srlt* 
alall times forsake of others’ feeJiiigs 
— that good-breediii<r was a flower 
indigenous to our higlily cultivated 
soil 4>f soeial life — while even the 
man in the moon might look down 
with horror on the manners of the 
Americans ! 

I'\)r our own ])arts, avi* are dis* 
posed to rate the Aineiiean charac- 
ter very high indeed, and i'or a rea- 
son of more getUM'al application than 
the testimony of any traveller, how- 
I'ver trustworthy <»r able. Iren we 
contemplate their infititutiona^ even 
with all the advantages of xho back 
Kettbmients,and a boundless demand 
for labour, to draw ofl' their ardent 
s])irits, it is with astonisliiiient that 
we find tlieni hu<*li as their bitterest 
enemy has alleged them to be. That 
is tlte, real test of the admirable na- 
tional cliaracter vvliieli tliey have re- 
ceived from their British descent, 
and the tvisdom, mod<‘ration, and 
good sense which liave (b»seeii(b*d to 
them through English veins from the 
woods of Germany. Certain it is, 
that neither France, with its military 
glories and cln'vairous spirit, nor 
Jiingland, Avith its centuries of free- 
dom and rej)resentative government, 
could Avithstaud the influence of the 
universal BuflVage and republican 
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government of the United States. 
VVe can apprt'ciate the stability of 
cliaracter which they must possess, 
from the deplorable efleets which an 
approximation to their institutions 
has produced in this country. 

One thing is perfectly clear, that 
the tendency of Ainericnn institu- 
tions can never h<^ sufflciently the 
subjeet of study t<' our people, be- 
cause it is to a similar g/iverninent 
that we are evidently tending. The 
i'urrent sets in strong and steady 
from the Transatlantic, shores, and 
tlie old bulwarks of iMigUmd are fast 
gi\ ing Avay befoi e its fury. Wliat the 
ultimate result of the ])resent changes 
will be, no man can with certainty 
predi<‘t; but it will, to all apjiiear- 
ance, either lie, the horrors ot the 
Freneli C’onvention, or the ch'grada- 
tion of the Ameiicau Congn-ss. \V(». 
must either go tbrough the Reign of 
Terror, or sink into th<‘ slough 4»f 
democratic rule. W'e shall either 
beeonie beasts of prey, or beasts of 
burden. The longed-for euthanasia 
of the British (hmstitution — the fond- 
est hope of patriotism, is noAv limited 
to the hope, that we step at once, 
and without blood, into the. servi- 
tude, the degradation, and slavery of 
the delegates of (hinirress. Such is 
the destiny of the, 4*4)iiiitiy of Pitt and 
Fox, of Burke and (Chatham, 4if Nel- 
son and Wellington. Tln^ aiitimrs <»f 
the Ueform Bill nupiire no 4*ther 
epitaph ; future ages, wlien I’ontrast- 
ing New with Oid England, will <lnly 
judge their conduct: !Si tuonutnnt^ 
turn qntcrisy rircuinspivv. 
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Sill Joshua Rkynolos sa3’s, “ No- and tliexice lo Form the social scheme 
thing is df3ni(‘d to well-directed la- oF liFe, must it be desirable, from 

hour,’* which, in a discussion about the veu*)' lirstsi(‘j) you take in art, to 
genius, is little bettesr than a inisdi- exainini* well your own mind, and 
recfcioii to his fxipils; and it is a s<‘.arch deeply to ascertain the nature, 
dei!epti(m too, and somewhat jesuiti- cast, and character of j’our genius, 
cally said, cr cathedra^ as if it were that \'ou may know to what yonr 
his duly to encourage industry and stiirly shall be directed. There are, 
yet not commit hini‘<e]F upon the piuliaps, thousands oF beauties in 
question; For, l(*l the pu[>iis l)e as nature and art, to study which, may 
liihorioiis and industrious as \n)u be absc)lut(‘]y injnrions to one, and 
please, if genius lx* not the guide aixl advantaireous to anotlier. Tliere are 
the labour is, in art, thrown Fascinations of a contrary character, 
a\vai3% and this h(‘ knew, and there- Icjxlifig diirercnt ways, and unless 
for(‘ slipped in ‘‘ \cell-dirccted la- 3*011 know to what sort of things you 
hour,” leaving the construction to should direct your mind, at the cost 
the vanity m- stu])idity of the y 4 >iing of tlie rejection of all ollxus which 
aspirants. Now, if it be useful to j'oii m.»\* >ct admiri^ you will have 
look daily into one's si‘ir,to sia-utinize but broken views, a <iistract(‘d fancy, 
thoughts and actions, t<i form a right and an uncertain hand. 
rstimiit(‘ of one's moral character, 

“ Sumitc materiam vestris, ijui scTibilis, axpiam 
Viribus : et versate din, quid ferr(? reciiseiit, 

(^>uid valeant humeri,” 

says I [oruce, ill ]X)ctrv ; and painting can look over their jmrifolios with- 
and poetry are one and tlx^ same, out some annoying feeling at the 
F<»w pt*()pl<^ begin in art without ha- misdirection of tlieir labour. What 
ving as much t<» unhsu n as to learn ; specimens of mischicvixis t<Ml do 
and they must first b»:irri not to be thev* not find, and what resolution 
too well ])U‘.ased with /a o//^ things, has it not re(|uired to reject and con- 
aiul to lind out what is, and what is fim* their alter studies sinqily to 
not, most (‘ongiMiial to their genius. Avliat iheir ]x»culiar genius can use. 
1 am here supposing tlxue to be go- \Vhate\er is sketched shixild be for 
iiliif) — if tlxue b'‘ in»t, (b'si.st, Tlie us<», aixl as part 4>f a wiiole. that is 
divine art of painting has an utter not in nature hut in the mind — a 
abhommci* <»f afl tijat make pnden- ^lorlfolio of dislraciions is a latigning 
sion.s to he in her service, and remain thing to the I've. There may he all 
too long in the awkward scjuad. beauties, and yid the power of se- 
Now this advii'c is particularly use- lection taken away, and the artist 
fill to the 3*oung, and |)erhaps to the is bewildered, 
old sketeber. Few sketclier.s, I fear, 

“ (’es Fleurs aiiisi de Ions coles — 

Nous etalleiit taut de beauti's, 

Ft de Tart, et de Ja nature, 

<jiie r<eil ctoiuie dc plaisir 
Ne scauroit on cette peinViire 
N’y quo laisser, ii’y quo cboisir.” 

Many arc tliere wlio suppose that all nature. Here they mean extm nid 
that nature does is right, and that nature; and it won't do. But, in a 
every thing in the universyil world is more enlarged sense, nature is in the 
to he sketched, and nature is art, mind, the imagination — and dreams 
and there is no art iiidepeudeiit of are nature, (if you are not sick.) 
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And with all this nature must the 
pauiter strive to be conversant, as 
well as mere external nature, which 
is too often all that is recommended 
to be thought of. Nature * Nature 
will suit iierself to your taste and 
temper. She will be the coy maiden 
to be sought after; to catch a glimpse 
of through tliickets, and round 
brooks, and off again, fascinating and 
puzzling the pursuer — up rnountMins 
and dovvn dells — or you may meet 
her a Haunting slattern with a vul- 
gar stare. She may be the impera- 
tive mistress, but you will treat her 
best if you make her but “ the hand- 
maid to the arts” — make her obey, 
not command ; she must submit to 
your genius. In fact, nature, in the 
sense in which the word is mostly 
used of external nature, to the man 
of genius, does little more than set Ills 
palette, furnish isolaUMl models and 
parts, or some imperfect combina- 
tions. If more, there would be no- 
thing for the master* mind to perform. 
Nature does no more for painting than 
for music. She never plays Haii- 
del’s, or ("orelli’s concertos. 

She furnishes the sounds, which the 
other nature (for there must be two, 
like Tom Crinifle’s consciences) 
works into audible wonders, as 
Iris weaves the scattered colours in- 
to her rainbow. Nature shouhl be, 
in short, the slave of the palette, 
which you must rub, and sh<? must 
appear, and send her off over the 
four quarters of the globe, to the 
various Hesperides, to bring you 
golden fruit. Rut yo!4 must give 
her particular directions, or she will 
bring' you disguised ratsbane and 
hemlock. Be suspicious of her vo- 
luntary contributions ; but lay by the 
exactions for use. Now genius must 
hold the wand and the palette, must 
bid her what to select, and then the 
after labour will be “ well direct- 
ed,” and nothing denied to it. But 
remember “ Quifl ferre recuseiit, 
quid vah^ant humiM'i and to dis- 
cover this. It may not he amiss to 
question yourself, particularly as to 
your pursuits out of the art. • What 
sort of books do you read ? What is 
the character of your amusements V 
(be not offended) are you gentle or 
a bear ? You may be a ruHian and 
love banditti— you may be the sigh- 
ing lover — the Gentle Shepherd” — 
the political economist, if the latter, 


be a House Painter. Find out the 
bent of your mind, and if you ap- 
prove of it, and it is ten to one that 
you do, give it free scope, and think 
no objects, no effects worth your 
studying, that do not perfectly suit 
it. What advantage would it have 
been to Salvator Rosa and W'^ynants 
to have exchanged studies? The 
latter saw nothing but a dock or a 
thistle, with their thin dewdrops and 
partial decay, and to this, the whole 
landscape was but a background. 
Salvator saw nothing but savage 
rocks and wild wtiods ; and with an 
execution disdaining little detail, and 
more trilling or tender beauties, he 
dashed into his rocks and his wilds 
a savagenoss more accordant with 
bis ideas than with any naturnl 
scenery, as it appears to the eye 
that has not previously been taught 
to abstract pretty largely all minute 
particulars; and then bis hand, un- 
shackled by the exact form and co- 
bmr before him, stamped objecis 
with his own thought, and made 
them, by tlicir unlikeiie.ss as it were, 
his own creation; all is of the same 
fling of the master-band, so that no 
eye. can be otVended, because, this or 
that branch and leafage has too rag- 
ged a cdiaractor, and unlike in <lc- 
tail and colour any thing actually 
seen, because tlie whole is creation, 
neither parts nor the wht>U* liav(*. 
been seen, but may have b(*eri ima- 
gined, and in that imagining ^n^s a 
truth that geniiis seizt's and values 
ten thoiisatid times more iJian all 
the common ware of natiire/s gar- 
niture. Sti]>pose Salvator to h;ive 
painted on so large a scale that you 
could have* a(lapt(*d to liis picture, 
say the b >iighs and branches of some 
green ash, witli all that beautiful, 
transparent, and light green, and dis- 
tinct yet multitudinous leafage, 
beautiful as it wcmld be pen* se, or 
in anotlier picture, you would in- 
stantly be ofleiuled, and prefer Sal- 
vator’s studies. And wJiar would 
poor Wy Hants have dom; with Sal- 
vator’s studies? scraping down the 
rude dash and unevenness on the 
surface, to prepare for a higher linish, 
and thougli no Hannibal, melting 
rocks with vinegar or a<iua fortis, to 
make room for a dock leaf and a 
grub on it. 

It is of some importance for the 
sketcher to know what he should be 
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doing, and not alwayR to trust his 
own eyes; and even after lie has 
determined that a scene will suit 
liim, and he is pleased with it, be- 
fore he sketches, to nscertain whnt 
it is in it that charms liiin, ascertain 
the character the scene has, or that 
lie intends it to have — whetlier it 
is to be grave, gay, melancholy, su- 
blime, pastoral, or minute and de- 
licate. He will then know what to 
reject ; and lie will exchange for 
something his eyes see, something 
his mind only conceives. How many 
will call this dangerous doctrine ! 
What is not dangerous in tlie liand 
of little discretion ? But frequent 
studies witli this view, Avhetlicr in 
the ])aiiitiiig room, or in tlie open 
air, make tin* painter. Without 
tlieoi> he will not be more than the 
delineator of objects In one sense, 
nature may be considered as but the 
raw material upon which the painter 
is to work. He is to be the maker, 
the poet. He is (o h‘arii the effect 
of forms and of colours in all their 
combinations, a knoudedge not ac- 
quired by tlie scrutiny of any one, 
or of many scenes, as wholes, but 
by careful separations from all ; by 
studying their characters, both as 
coniiccted wdth, and reimived from, 
any given subject before liiin. 
For let it ever lie borne in mind, 
tlie painter is not a delineator 
<»f \ievvs. lie must, like the ])oet, 
throw his owui mind into liis eom- 
])osition, thoughts from the hid- 
den treasures of tlie storehouse 
of genius, which, wlien displaye d 
before those wdio may never ha\e 
conceived such to he in existence, 
will yet conn* with a conviction of 
truth and with power, and be ac- 
knowh'dged as nature, touching 
upon sonie choril in the common 
mind that vibrates to them, though 
ne\ er touched before. Nay, it is n(»t 
improbable but lliat the inind may 
even more delight in the >iew of 
things somewdiat belling the com- 
mon observation by this i-ontribiition 
of the possible to the sense of vi- 
sion ; tlieroby extending the niagiii- 
tiide an<l mystery’’ of cr(*atioii, by 
drawing wdtliin tlie mental concep- 
tion whattheeye lintb not seen. It 
is the inventive faculty tliat must 
discover the use — and but for this 
the cotton-plant might ha\e. been as 
worthless as a w^eed — so, the raw 


materials of nature may lie infinitely 
scattered, and but raw materials— 
to combine them so as to give them 
tiew'^ form and beauty, is art. As 
I have much discussed form al- 
ready’’, I will exemplify this in co- 
lour. As in music, all note.s have 
their own expression, and combina- 
tions of them liave such diversity 
of elfect upon the mind — may not 
the analogy hold good wuth regard 
to colours V Has not every co- 
lour its owui character V and have 
not combinations of them eflects si- 
milar to certain combinations in 
sounds y This is a subject well worth 
tlie attention of any one who has 
leisure and disposition to take it up ; 
ami 1 am y^ersuaded that the old 
masters either w'orked from a know- 
ledge of this art, or had such an in- 
stin<*tiv’e perception of it, that it is 
to be discovered in their works. 
Sii]>])ose a ])ainter were to try va- 
rious colours on boards, and conibi- 
nations of them — place them before 
him separatc'h' wdth fixed attention, 
and tlH*Ti c*xaiiiine tlie channels into 
which Ills tliouglita would run. If 
lie wen* to find their character to lic^ 
invariable ami pc'culiarto each of the 
boards put Ixdore liirn, he w'ould 
k*aru tliat before he trusts his sub- 
ject to the canvass, he should ques- 
tion liirnself as to the sentiment he 
intends it to express, ami what com- 
bination of colours would be con- 
sentient <ir disst-ntienl to it. This 
w'ill certainly account for the colours 
of tlie old (particularly the histori- 
cal) ])aiiiti'rs being so inuch at va- 
iiam*e witli coinnion nature, some- 
times glariiitcly at variance with the 
locality and position of the tihjects 
rep^e^ellted. 1 know” not what led 
me to this theory, but 1 was, in the 
outset of my speculation, eonfinned 
ill it by" two pictures of Imdovico 
( 'araeci, (juite opposite in character, 
'rhet'oloursjwhicli in my view would 
have been suitable to, or at variance 
vritb the seiitiimuit of tbe subjects, 
were carefully” atlopted or avoided. 
I have now mother picture before 
me, bdt ! can, perhaps, recollect the 
impression made by tbe colours. 
The one was a St .lohii, caressing 
a lamb; tbe otln‘r, the Virgin and 
dead C'lirist : though taken from 
the painter’s common stock, liighly 
beautiful subjects, and in these pic- 
liites poetically treated. Ihe St 
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John was a picture of quiet tender- 
ness — the Virgin of active poignant 
grief, too active for tlic true melan- 
choly, and the subject too awful to 
admit it. TJie tones and colours of 
the lirst picture were equally such 
as, I should believe, if seen without 
representing any tiling, would dis- 
pose the mind to melancholy tender- 
ness. The sky was (unlike any sky 
in nature, for it was not cloudy, be 
it remembered) brownish yellow 
and sc mi- trails parent, with just suf- 
licient grey in it to stand tor air ; it 
was therefore most sombre : towards 
the liorizon was a very faint streak 
of subdued yellow. TJie flesh co- 
lour was very true, and bol lly thrown 
out from the background ; the little 
drapery was a subdued and warm 
grey — so warm as to b(‘. in perfect 
harmtony with ti\e yellow brown 
about it. There was no red, or blue, 
or strong active colour in the whole 
picture. TJie lamb was neitlier in 
form nor colour one taken from a 
ilock, but an abstract of the tender- 
ness and innocence wo ascribe to 
the species. Th<?se brownish-yellow 
tones not only pervaded the picture, 
but s[)read over it, as it were, u veil 
of sentimental feeling, obscuring ail 
detail of ground between the objects 
and the liorizon. Tliere was space 
and distance, and, if I may so express 
it, a secluded wilderness, but you 
would not know the ground on 
which the foot would tread, that 
should wander over it. The whole 
colour represented what the subj«*ct 
did — melancholy tenderness. But 
was it such as the eye ever saw in 
nature, that is, in any actual scenery 
of nature — especially under such a 
light as would rend(!r the figures so 
distinctly prominent y Tlie cliflereiice 
in colour between this and the other 
picture, was just such as would give 
activity and poignancy to tlie grief, 
and an awful su!)!imity to tlie sub- 
ject, as due to alhiction in tin; pre- 
sence of death, and such a death as 
was yet to yield to an immortal life 
of glory and power. There was 
much of deep awful brown, btit the 
'drapery of the figures was of tlie 
active and more sublime colours, 
and less subdued, red and blue ; 
though tlie blue, as the more active, 
predominated: there was likewise 
white drapery, wliich, though sub- 
dued, was yet too sudden and jmwer- 


ful for a subject intended for me- 
lancholy and contemplative tender- 
ness. Now, had tlie great artist, 
after he had conceived his pictures, 
thought it necessary to place his fi- 
gures under the exact light of an Ita- 
lian sky, and amid the actual colours 
and forms of any one scene he might 
have seen; if liis pictures had notb(‘-cu 
failures, tlu?y would liave becui de- 
fu ient ill that great power of senti- 
incmt he ba*^, by his art alone, been 
enabhwl to give tbcMn. This know- 
ledge of the. efiect of colours, is cer- 
tainly Y<M*y remark'ible in llie Bo- 
lognese Srliool. Who <*vi‘r saw 
Ckirrcggio’s baekLriounds in nature, 
or, indeed, the whole colour of his 
pictiir{»s. including figures? hiXa- 
inine the background to his f>lirist 
in the gardim — what a mystery is 
in it : 'fhe St lh.*ter ^lartyr, at 
first sight, from tin* charm of truth 
that genius h:is given it, might 
pass for the colour of common na- 
ture ; blit examine tJie picture as 
an artist, and you will come to an- 
other conclusion, and you will the 
more admire Titian. Tlnm there 
is Riunbrandt and Rubens — wliat 
must b(^ said of them ? Ptuliaps, 
with respect to the latter, I may in- 
cur the anathema of the school of 
connoissmirs, if I pronounce him 
deficient in tlie .srtitfnifttt of colour, 
that 1 think liim too near nature 
ofti'ii, dnd that sometimes where he 
de\iatcs, it is not a ])neii4*al devia- 
tion. Such is my helenxioxy; luit 
I will submit to the knout for it 
from iiom» but (/hrislojiher 'Fheio 
is a ])assage in Lord Jiyrou’s letter 
to iMr Bo\vh»s, wliii’Ii, as lie, was not 
pnictically a priinter, sluwvs, that if 
be liad l.t‘en, he won! ha\c trans- 
ferred ail Ids poetiy to lis canvass. 
His vi<»ws ol natun* were, not very 
ilifVerent from those, I have gixmi. Jt 
is true, lie neither luiniitcly enters 
into the theory of form or colour, 
but he would have dirccti'd, had lui 
sat in tlie chair of Professor of Paint- 
ing, studies from nature, or, at least, 
the use of tliem, with a view to en- 
graft the poetry of mind on nature ; 
h(5 says, — “ In landscape painting, 
the great artist docs not give you a 
literal copy of a cotintry, hut he, in- 
vents and irnjiroves one. Nature in 
her actual aspect does not furnish 
him with buch existing scem*s ns he 
requires; even whore he presents 
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you with some famous city, or cele- gain much from an intercourse witli 
brated scene from mountain or other classical literature, and that refined 
nature, it must bo taken from sonio taste, wirn’li, if anywhere, is in the 
particular point of view, and with very atmosphere of those noble scats 
such light, and shade, and distance, of learning, Oxford and Caml)ridge; 
i<cc., as serve not <»iily to heighten its 1 cannot but persuade myself, — and 
beauties, but to slnnlow its <!eformi- 1 wisli tlni powerful pen of Christo- 
lies. TIu; ])oetry of nature alone, pher would take iij) the subject, — that 
pnuulij sli(^ ti|)[)ears, is not sufii- the Arts, by such a foundation, would 
4U(!et to hear l&ini out. I'in? very sk}" aetjuire both strength and ]n>lisb, and 
of his ])ainting is not the partniit of that it would foster true genius, and 
the sky of natiiri* ; it is a composi- elevate the Arts, hy making it the 
tioii of dilVerent .s/tu*-, observed at delight and occupation of tl»e noble 
dili'ereiit times, and not the whole and highly educated, and thaii t 
copiedfromaiiy day ; — and would have an immediate tendency 
why? 15ecalJ'^^‘ nature is not lavish to extiiigiiisb the almost des])erate 
of her beauties, they are widely scat- vulgarity that is continually disgra- 
tered, and occasionally clisplayed, to cing the Knglisli school, 
be selected with <‘ar(‘, and gathered Po(‘ts are always painters ; why 
with dilliculty.” are not painters always poets ? Poets 

It would be an admirable llihig if take tlieir sketches from nature — 
our Piii v«*rsiti4*s would establish but how do they (unbcdlish ? They 
Professorships of Painting — for art- improve sentiment, where a Profes- 
ists by proiessio!! are loo much sor of Political I'conomy would see 
artists,* and <^a<‘li one too much con- nothing but chain acres and naval 
fined to his own walk ; tlierefore, such stores, Ilow inagnilicently Milton 
Professor sliould not Ii(‘ professional, paints the very creation of laiul- 
l cannot but think the Arts would scape 

“ Rose, as iu dance, the stately' trees, and spread 

Tlieir branches liiiiig with copious fruit, or gemmM 

Their blossoms — with high woods tlie fiehls were crown’d, 

With tufts the valleys and each fountain sidi^ ; 

With borders long tiie rivers ; that earth now' 

Seem’d like to lle.aven, a seat where gods might dwell. 

Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 
Her sacred shades,” 

“ Tlie stately trees,” like beings Handel, and bis mind’s eye was gift- 
of life, “ as in a dance” — the terrene ed. But what does he make out of 
of gods — there is a (joldcn Age,” our poor degenerate earth, iiihabit- 
But that was tlie grand creation, and ed by our dwindled, working race ? 
be compos(?d it, perhaps, after he See, here is a picture — 
had heard theMivine music of some 

“ Rii.-^set lawns and fallows grey% 

Where the nibbling flocks do stra}' : 

Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest: 

JMeadovvs trim with daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide ; 

'Fowers and battlements it sees, 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

Tlie cynosure of iiei glib ou ring eyes.” 

“ Where the clouds do o/?<3W rest” rest upon the mountain’s barren 
— tliere is a dash of poetry: the breast; and this she W's you there is 
clouds, you see, arc almost sentient no disturbing wind, but just air 
things, for they are made to labour enough to let the cloiuks rest and 
all for man’s good, amTi after drop- balloon tliomselv'es.^ How soon lie 
ping fatness in the valleys, take their converts all into his own poetical 
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domain — the choicest in all liis Uto- perfect beauty in repose — ^'some 
pia, the free range of noble thought, beauty lies” amid battlements “bo- 
magnificent repose, and gentle love som’d high in tufted trees:” — and 
and beauty ! And mark the conceal- here is the picture; all must direct 
ment — lie <loes not obtrude coarse their eyes to this point—for she lies 
figures on the eye, but ivliispcrs to “theCynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 
your ardent imagination of the most Now, see in his II Penseroso— 

“ And when the suii begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess ! bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke. 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt. 

Or fright them from tlieir hallow'd haunt. 

Tlieni in close covert by some brook. 

Where no ])rofaner <‘ye may look. 

Hide me from daj^’s garish eye, 

Wliile. tlie bee, with lioney’d thigli. 

That at her flowery work doth sing. 

And the waters murmuring. 

With such coiutert as tliey keep, 
hbilice the dewy- feather’d sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in aery stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d. 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 

And, as 1 wake, sweet music bn‘athe 
Above, about, or uudernealh. 

Sent by soiite spirits to mortals good, 

Or the unseen genius of the wood.” 

Here you know at once that this is vert by some brook — and there you 
the hahitation of nymphs and dryads, will sleep and dream, and such a 
and hamadryads; and old Sylvan us dream as only poets dream. 'I'iiere 
is curate of the exlendt'd parisli, and is no. better landscajie among the 
cares not for his stipend. And yet ])r<^sentations of the K, A.’s at So- 
you do not see one — but if there is merset House. Hut Milton can <las1i 
nothing to fright them, you are sa- olV like Salvator when he pleases, 
tisfied you may be hid in close co- as, 

“ There under ebon shades, and hiw- brow’d ro(‘ks 
As ragged as lliy locks. 

In dark (rimmerian ilesert ever dw^dl.” 

Now it is for such purpose sketcli- come many Titians in landsca])o, and 
ers should sketch, and such use it would not be well to see. the gal- 
should landscape- ])ainters make of lery of the world wiiliout its varit*- 
their studies from Nature. ties. The line inoilels, therefore. 

Though it sefuns as if 1 would ex- that the above great landscape-])aint- 
clude from tlie glorious fraternity all er, Milton, painted, urc^ not slandard 
who are mere delineators, who have examples all are expected to reach, 
no sentiment either in themselves There are great heaiities in ini- 
or tlieir works, it does not. follow nor artists, that gain for them irn- 
that none should be adndtted to their mortal ])raiKe and admiration. 1 
degree who take not tlie lirst class, would only assert, that these paint- 
Let the deficient alone be plucked, era always convey some sentiment. 
Notwithstanding our boast of know- always acting upon the mind, though, 
ledge, and power, and Academies, perhaps, not always quite palpable 
and newfangled Universities, there to the critical handling and explaiia- 
wlli not be for some few years to tion of the many ‘who do not analyse 
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tlieir own feelings. There are paint- 
ers who approaeli very near to com- 
mon and (‘very day nature in subject^ 
and in colour, who yet select so ju- 
diciously, that poetry is present, and 
very sweet poetry too, and of many 
degrees, from the humble to the ele- 
gant. 

There is, for instance, the pastoral 
of llerglieui and of Cuyp, and Both 
and Iluysdael. Tlu'se masters have 
great beauti(‘s, and some pastoral 
po(‘tiy, not perha]>s, of a high cast, 
and (.'uyp but little; but there is 
just enough to kcjep him within the 
pale. I like^ perliaps, lluysdael the 
b«*st, because you might take a fancy 
to stretch yourstdf at tlu^ foot of one 
of his oaks by a stream ; IJobbiina's 
landscape has too much of the low 
village about it — Bevgheuf s is sweet, 
and his figur<»s are genlh‘, in their 
nisti(* way sonic.what giv<?n.to coiirt- 
sliip — and his viny cattle, and goats, 
and slieep, are gentle* too, and some- 
times s[>ortive ; liis is tin* land of 
lioiiest labour and eontentmeiit, with 
a fair share of unromantic love. It 
is far from l)rawl; there is p(‘ace, 
no murmuring at the (bdly toil, thus 
sw«'et(‘ned by sunny eve and smi- 
ling matrons and maidens. His in- 
liabitants are, iiide(*d, nistii*, but not 
vulgar. The ])nstoral should be ever 
p(‘a( (*fid, or the whole intention it 
ought to have is lost, which should 
be the greatest contrast to urban 
c;u(*s, vices, and broils. The poe- 
ti<'al ])astoral, tljereforc*, slmiild know 
netthing of the exciseman, 'flie poli- 
tics of court sliould luivcr reach it 
ev(*]s in its edicts. It should be a 
i(*lug(' from alj lliat civic sickness 
that inakes life a loathing ; it should 
Jiave a free, iirisoot(*d, iinpeiit air, 
borne? abotit in placid or joyous 
clouds, that Jaiigli at the gjiuger’s 
uKuisjire ; it should be of happiness, 
instant happiness, or at least in very 
immediate pros])eet ; and for this 
r<*ason, there is more touehing true 
pastoral in a tew lines of Horace, 
ihati in all Virgil’s ll^clogues; and he 
knew the touch of the painter, and 
loved the 

“■ Ivin j, <(ii;v I.ii Is .y///<7i? 

ISti-iihl af/tta (aciittrnus annus,'' 

and deligliled in the sliade of Tivoli. 
Y<»u could delight to li(; by tliat si- 
IcMit river hidentinff the lands with 
its peaceful water. But Virgil’s pas- 


toral is querulous and unhappy, it 
is full of recollections of court poli- 
tics ; there is envy at one man’s 
happiness, and the misery of an- 
other ; it breathes of banishment and 
outlawry — and even the courtships 
are without hope, but the lovers are 
so insipid, that you have little sym- 
pathy tor them, and think th(*y rich- 
ly deserve the slick for which lliey 
contend. Theocritus is sw(*etc*r, but 
sometimes ecunplaining; still there is 
more love, and that is the soul, or ought 
tobe,of the pastoral all over the world 
— all ovm* the world — for the very 
Laplander has his snow valleys — 

HastCjiny v<‘indeer.'' Andin Theo- 
critus’s complaints against love, 
there is an archness that shews you 
he is not serious ; and the appealing 
to .lupiter himself, as the lover of his 
rival maidens soothing bis passions, 
is arniihing. The peril of man, (|Uolh 
be, is — 

\\yyet 

rr'Ar-n, u, '/.x, 

OC' wev?,* y. 'ti C'j 

Virgil, ill his lu'st descriptions of 
cool rural shade and mossy foun- 
tains, cannot avoid the unnecessary 
contrast of tin* clisagreeahle. He must 
remind you tliat the climate is de- 
t(‘stHble, tlie summer is torrid, and 
the shelter is not for man’s eiijtty- 
ineut, but for his cows. 

]Mu«;i*ovi foult'-H, et ‘'Hiimo uiollior 
I't cpui* viis rai ti \ jI tr^it aibutii^ tiiiibra, 
Sol'-ljliuiji preoti di frinlilr ; j.iJii vriiit 
TorrUUu ” 

His very sluqdierds, as Avell as his 
sheep, fear the \volf. His picture 
of the bound and compelled Silenus 
and the nymph dvgh*, is, however, 
an exception, and prettily told. Ts\)W, 
wliat think you of Sliakspeare’s few 
sweet PastoraNr Rosalind and Cadia 
do not hopeli‘s>ly moan, and you 
know at once that in the end all will 
be happy, and that love and peace 
will eUTiially dwell at the purcliased 
farm. Where happiness is the cha- 
racter of a ])i«*tuve it will always 
charm, and this is thi^. reason that 
many -of the pictures of 'reniers, 
which would be otherwise low life, 
charm, — some of them ari? really d(‘- 
lightful, for th4-‘y not only (I allude 
to his out-of-door scenes, and then'- 
fore landscape) picture the happi- 
ness of ,the assembled villagers, but 
keep them in their best manners, by 
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representinsf llie aiiliqtiity oK the 
chateau, and the [protectin'? regard 
ainl cheerful eye of the aristocratic 
lord and lady of the domain, who 
take pleasure iii the delight of tlieir 
dependents, and you see at a glance 
that there is one pair at least to be 
blest, and knovv where the dowery 
comes from. You have a sympathy 
with what |s going on, and the whole 
scene is rescued from vulgarity. 
But for the highest pastoral we must 
look to the Italian painters, and even 
in the backgrounds to some histori- 
cal pictures we have admirable spe- 
cimens. For there is mind, feeling, 
sentiment in them. Look at the Dic- 
tionary of Painters — lio w many there 
have been in the world, (ami liow 
many ivill there be) — yet how few 
of real note ! Tlie great, com[)ara- 
lively speaking, unregarded mass, are 
no contemptible and tlu*y 

might shine in a mcvhaniail institu- 
tion of their own. They often want 
but little to put them on the roll of 
Fame — but that little wanting is the 
poetry of sentiment, and the defi- 
ciency is fatal. Tliey ajppeal to no- 
thing but the eye— and the eye’s 
best office is not to cater for itself, 
but for the mind — it knows its duty, 
and turns away in disgust. 

I assert that the Italian painters 
shew'the best pastoral, because ilieir’s 
is a mure enchanted land; I speak 
not of Italy, for I doubt if it be not 


half of it under malaria, but of the 
painter's land. It is a land blest by 
leisure, where, under gretm boughs, 
in nooks, and under shade made at 
once cool and musical by waterfalls, 
you may not sleep, as ViVgil’s stujpid 
clown would, to forget liis cares, but 
recline and think all joyous and gen- 
tle things. It is not the land of tlie 
somnambulist. It is the sweet land 
of Idlesse, not idleness,whicli is quite 
another thing. Idleness is often 
boisterous, almost always mischie- 
vous, and if he lies down on the 
grass, will pick the llowers to [pieces, 
stick pins through the golden beetles, 
fling stomps at, and set traps for the 
Innocent birds — and be is a sturdy, 
robust, intellectual fool — he is “ Cy- 
mon the idowii, wlio never dreamt 
of love” — one whose very gait was 
far from tlie Italian “ dolce far ni- 
ente,” for he was laborious in his 
vocation of idleness. 

“ Il<» trudjed along, iiiiknoNviug mIi.O In* 
sought, 

Anil ivhUtkd :is lu* went for want of 
tlioiight,’* 

Idlesse is all tliouglit, all gentleness 
— neither clownislily Inait/es nor 
tlesy but, like the bee, seeks lioiiey, 
and feeds a gentle heart with the 
gathered essence of all goodness, 
kindness, gentleness. This Idlesse is 
the “ Genius Loci” of the Pastoral, 
be it in Poetry or Painting. 
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From the rlose of the Amenean 
war, a ereat European era had coin- 
meiiceof. The spirit which had "“one 
forth in that revolution Avaa to dis- 
tend, to take successive forms of po- 
pular fascination and royal terror, to 
dazzle every nation of Europe, and, 
after leading some nations to a pre- 
carious freedom, and plunging others 
into all th(5 miseries of the most 
ruinous of ail wars, was to sink down 
suddenly into the spot of corruption 
from which it rose. The freedom 
which was given by revolt in Eu- 
rope, was to be punished by the 
tyranny which in all ages has been 
its natural oflspring ; and the nation 
which had blackenc<l its name with 
crimes wliich ag4*s cannot wipe away, 
was to furnish tho great compensa- 
ting moral, that out of evil only evil 
can come. BiJt this moral was not 
to flash upon man in the lightnings 
of heaven, nor be written before his 
eyes by a supernatural finger on the 
walls of his ban<[ijetin^ rooms. It 
W'^as, like all those liigii lessons of 
Providence, ( whose chief human acts 
are expressly for tho teaching of 
man,) to be forced upon his compre- 
hension by <iegrees suited to its slow- 
ness. His fears and hopes were to 
be made sensitive by actual siilVer- 
ing, before his discovery that national 
virliie was nalional strength. Cheat 
reverses of fortuiie^were to teach 
him that Unue was something con- 
cerned in the regulation of human 
affairs beyond the foresight of poli- 
ticians; striking successes were from 
time to time to revive the drooping 
vigour of Europe.. At length the 
whole power of evil, scattered 
through the whole revolutionary s<iil, 
was to unite in one centre; an indi- 
vidual was to start up, like the crown 
of a new volcano, to be the conduit 
of all the scattered streams of erup- 
tion, and to dazzle all eyes with the 
malignant lustre of his blaze. But 
while the last hour of European hope 
seemed to be at hand, it was to be* 
shewn that the old laws of Provi- 
dence were still in being, Uiat the 
race tvas nol always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong;*’ that a 
VOL. XXXIV4 MO* CCXll. 


principle of decay was already feed- 
ing on the heart of that great figure 
of defiance to God and man, and 
that, like the Herods and persecutors 
of old, an invisible might wns com- 
missioned to walk upon his path, 
and in the very moment when the. 
“ people shouted for him, and called 
him a God,’’ to smite him and bis 
empire to the dust, and vindicate 
Heaven. But, for the general re- 
storation of Europe, a memorable 
provision was to be made in the in- 
e.reased power of* England. The 
fortress which was at once to re- 
ceive within its gates the remaining 
virtiu's of maiikiiid. Hying for^slielter 
from the furious proscriptions of 
France, and finally to send forth that 
force b}” whicli the madness of revo- 
lution was tp be coerced with the 
(diaiiis which it bore for every other 
people of the earth, must be pre- 
pared for its purposes. VVe are not 
yet Kuniciently remote from the time, 
to he permitted to sc(* tlie wliole re- 
sult, nor even the whi>Ie preparative. 
JJut there is no instance in history of 
a nation so suddenh' assuming vi- 
gour at home, and inilueiice abroad, 
as ICiigland, frtun the period of the 
American war until that of the war 
with f'rauce ; a vigour and influence 
uiiconniM'ted with warlike success, 
wiili the discovei*}’^ of new domi- 
nion, with encroychmeiits on neigh- 
bouring States, or new inroads 0:1 
the gre.at outlying weiiliii of the 
world. 'I'be loss of the American 
provinces had actually strengthened 
iior frontier, by concentrating her 
force within her own borders; re- 
lieved her finances from a perpetu- 
ally increasing burden for the ex- 
penses of a restless possession ; c<in- 
verted a rebellious colon}" into a 
powerful commercial ally, and, by a 
still more eflectual change, had heal- 
ed a source of angry divisions at 
home, and withdrawn tiie public 
mind from Transatlantic bickerings, 
to fix It upon the fearful hazards that 
were swelling and shaping within 
twenty miles of her shore. But a 
still more important change was m 
the character of her government- Fur 
X 
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tw^enty years before^ the English 
Cabinet was the very scene of muta- 
tion ; a political caravansera^ in 
which the guests of to-day were the 
strangers of to-morrow; a tideway, 
filled and empty every twenty-four 
hours; a perpetual dux and r^ilux 
of the political stream ; — if its truer 
emblem, in those days of public im- 
potence, was not to be found in the 
churchyard, the successive remnants 
of the decaying, to make room for 
the successive deposits of the dead. 
But this system was now to be at an 
end. England was to have a solid 
government at last. The Cabinet 
was to be no more an antechamber 
to the King’s closet, and the levee 
done, the doors to be locked, until it 
pleased tlie court ofHcials to an- 
nounce that they were open for a 
fresh accession of visitors, equally 
temporary. Pitt was to stand at the 
head of English council, and to stand 
until he had impressed his own 
powerful spirit upon English resist- 
ance, had crushed disaffection, given 
confidence to Europe, asserted the 
steadiness of British principle, and 
marshalled the strength of the em- 
pire into that order, which waited 
only the word to carry the stand- 
ards of loyalty and national safety 
over tlie fallen force of military 
usurpation. The share which fell to 
the lot of Burke in il l.', most bril- 
liant era of our history, is to be told 
ill a more advanced portion of this 
brief Memoir. But even here we 
cannot refuse the expressive pane- 
gyric of Grattan, a kindred genius, 
like him converted, however late in 
life, from partisanship to the cause 
of his country, and litter than any 
man then alive to inscribe an imperi- 
sliable record on the tomb of depart- 
ed greatness. 

** On the French subject,” said 
Grattan, -in 181 o, in his speech for 
the renewal of the war, “ speaking 
of authority, we cannot forget Mr 
* Burke— Mr Burke, the prodigy of 
nature and acquisition. He read 
every tuing, he saw every thing, he 
foresaw every thing. His know- 
^ ledge of history amounted to a power 
of 'foretelling ; and when he per- 
ceived the wild work that was doing 
in France, that great political physi- 
cian, intelligent of symptoms, distin- 
guished between the access of fever 
and title force of health ; and what 


other men conceived to be the vigour 
of her constitution, he knew to be no 
more than the paroxysm of her mad- 
ness ; and theii,prophet-likts he pro- 
nounced the destinies of France, and 
in his prophetic fury admonished 
nations.” 

But a long interval was to inter- 
pose in the life of Burke, between 
tits growing reluctance to the rash 
and heady politics of Fox, and Lis 
direct recognition of the manly, ra- 
tional, and English-minded system of 
the Minister. Witli no personal 
habits of prostration to urge him 
into a degrading bond with power ; 
stimulated by neither the passion 
for title, which turns so many proud 
men into slaves, nor the craving for 
wealth, which presents the covetous 
man a willing t<jol for any public 
baseness, Burke, reposing on the 
strength of a reputation, of which 
he must have been <*ons< ious, and 
contented witli the. rank, nobler than 
all adventitious tith*, which he had 
secured in the minds of his country 
and mankind, calmly waited his time. 

VVe have hitherto seen Buike for- 
cing his way through the obstacles of 
obscure birth and narrow fortune, to 
a high influence in the councils of the 
nation ; his wea])ons anil his ambi- 
tion were equally legitimate; no man 
less sacrificed the sense of riglit to 
the sense of expediency. Ts'o man 
iiioVe openly asset ted his principles, 
and no man’s princijdes were clearer 
of the plague-spot of our lime, the 
passion for overthrow, — weie more 
reverent of the old institutions of 
his country, and more hostile to the 
follies of popular.iniio\ation, or the 
furies of [>opuiar ra])aci1y. He had 
seen the liinghts of popularity reach- 
ed hourly at a spring, while lie was 
climbing his way, sometimes dubi- 
ously, always slowl}’^. Wilkes was 
chicaning his ascent to tlie summit, 
and Fox was storming it, while 
Burke was advancing by the broad 
and deliberate road of great abilities 
exercised on great sulijects, sus- 
tained by unexam]>led industry, and 
directed by unimpeachable honour. 
But bis political life had commenced 
under circumstances which for many 
years threw their shadow over his 
career; his early connexion with the 
Marquis of KockiDgha 9 i had bound 
him to the whole heavy system of 
that most formal of Ministers. But 
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it liad doii« worse. Party is not 
buried in tlic grave of a Minister. 
It bound him to the fortunes of his 
siiecovssors ; for, under ordinary cir- 
cumsuuiees, no man c an break oft' 
his alliance with party, untouched by 
the imputation of liaving broken his 
faitli ; and Butke found liitnself sud- 
denly tiiuihferrcd fr(>m the cold and 
decorous policy of his noble patron, 
to tlie rash, passionate, ami hazard- 
oiis system of Pox. It was matter 
of coininon knowledge, that tlu; €‘X- 
travagaiices of that ceiehrat(*\] h‘ader 
were altog<*ther alien to the clear 
ami temperate views of Burke, as it 
is now inaU(U* of history, tliat this 
incoiiipitihility at length t<jok the 
shape of open vaiianc4*; ami when 
the ((ii(^stii>n was no longer oiee of 
abstractions, l)iit of the ac'tual i*x- 
jst(‘ma; of liaighind, Ibirke iiiihesita- 
tiiiLdy cii'-t f>ft‘ tlie l.'oml, tlichceforth 
<l(i\oliiig hiin^idf to a cau'f* always 
congenhd to his feelings, n?id alone 
wortiiy of [iis genius. ii(» finally 
li-ft hi.N assailants to the forlorn task 
of striig'jliiig airaln.-r truth, under 
the name ot ])rinciple, am! fighting 
against tin; security of IhiglamJ, un- 
<ler the name of patriotism — retrie- 
ved his fame, estabii' lied liimself 
in ibc iiiglicst ])lacc» ofnatIon.il gra- 
titudi’, ami inaile his country the 
liglil iuid leader of lhn'()])i\ 

riie transin^tiou whit li we have 
now reached iii his eare(»r was still 
among tiie ])eiialtics ol' his bond. 
Tlie nn niorahh^ Imlia Uilihad over- 
thiowii till* Admini^^tratlon Jasided 
b}* Po’C. fn all cas(‘s of party fail- 
ure, the tiis* elfort ol the, friends of 
tin* criminal is tonram h r t]ie]>laiue; 
and wldi(' I'ox, w iiii the opminess 
whh Ii bidongod to his iiature, ac- 
kfiowlmlged the project as his own. 
Ills ;idlkf‘rents l ihourml, and still la- 
bour, to ihrow its whole weight on 
the iuvad of I'lirke. Hut the bill 
periv!n*d; the party who were to 
bare been borne on it into power, 
into nion* than power, into tyratiiiy, 
a conipliite and iri(*versihle domina- 
tion over the empire, wmit down 
with the wreck. Burke, as a leader 
ill all the councils of Opposition, liad 
been Iarg<dy consulted in the Indian 
details ; and this knowledge, which 
bad a peculiar charm for his vivid 
fancy, urged liiin into enquiries re- 
lative to the conduct of the chief 
public servants in llindostan, Among 


those, the highest was deemed the 
mostguilty; and the result of the long 
studies and ardent impulses of the 
enquirer was the memorable im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings. 

A preliminary was tlie scarcely less 
memorable enquiry into the Nabob 
of Arcot’s chdits, — a topic which has 
partially engaged the attention of 
English state.-sinen from that ])eriod, 
1785, to this hour, giving ii:^<» to a 
board of commit' e/.icrs, whose du- 
ties avi‘ not yi't complelely closed, 
ami involving imm(*nse sums of 
money, ami tlie cliaracters of a great 
iiumlier of important individuals. 

The Nabob Arcot n iis placed in 
possession of his doiiiieions. against 
the claims of an older bncJier and 
other compel ilor;', by the arms of the 
East Imlia (‘ouipany, about the year 
1785. It was idiargtMl on Iftin, liiat 
he sub'^eopiently attomptcvl some 
seizure'' of neighboiu i»ig ti-rritory, 
and some int lior arrangements of 
Ills own, i:icompat tide with rij.dit, and 
his coiiij)act with lb(* ('mnpany; 
that, for those j/urpose-., ].<? h ul in- 
ti igiuul largidy witli the chii f ser- 
vants of tlie ( ’ompany, and licit in 
the course of the ti :diic he li .d tlis- 
bursed vast sums among the delin- 
quent ofliciais. It w.is cou'idi'reil 
as an evidence <»f ‘m'.ne <’\liriordi- 
nary ami iinderh.tii'l [n\)c('edings, 
that ihlr^ piim*(‘, <m hi', l/cing pur. in 
poss^‘^^!un of his iloa.ii.i.ms, seemed 
to reliiu}ui>h all pej. mod interest in 
them, lie witlulrew lioui his 

pahu'es ami ]>!*<vhicis, ami •'I'tlled 
ill a ciimpni ali V ely ob-x uic abode in 
the suburb N of 3’adras. I'In re he 
remained for a ''Ucci'S'^um of yeais, 
carrying ou varlou*- compllcau^l ne- 
gotiations with the Cbunp.uiy, which 
were presumed to be ;i clouk to 
extensive ]>racticcs of con iq>tion, 
thwarting the (ioverntr.cni l^y means 
of its own ofticers, and purchasing 
immunities ami tciriioiics in deli- 
aiiee of the ptim iplcs aliKi' of Bri- 
tish faith ami imlim tranquibiiy. It 
was alleged, lluii not im ifly secret 
moneys, were distiihuted among the 
principal individuals of ilu* fioverii- 
meiit, but that the f/t/jts which tJie 
Nabob stated to be due. to a whole 
host of creditors, were, in hict, 
bribes, amounting to some ujillioiis. 
The entire was charged with being 
a fictitious obligation; uiid Parlia- 
ment was called ou to make enquiry 
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into the right oF the claimants, as 
British suhjfcts, to demand paj^- 
ment of those debts from a territory 
which was under British protection. 
It was a natural Opposition topic, 
and Fox, in 1785, hi ought it before 
the House, in a iiiotiou for copies 
and extracts of all letters and orders 
of the Court of Directors’* on the 
subject. It was farther alleged, that 
the Nabob of Arcot had sent troops 
into the dominions of the Hajali of 
Tanjoie, pillaged the country, and 
imprisoned the prince, for the seiz- 
ure of money siirticieiit to pay those 
debts. An outcry now rose through 
all circles <‘oiiiiected with Indian af- 
fairs against the injustice and impo- 
licy of this course, and the Directors 
commenced an eiujuii^”. The en- 
quiry was again negatived hy the 
Minister, who had formed other 
views of Indian government. All 
enquiry into the piincipal aecounts 
was now withheld. The debts were 
acknowledged, and a fund for tlieir 
discharge was assigned out of the 
revenues of the Carnatic. This de* 
tail was necessary for understand- 
ing Buiko’s speech, of which we 
now give some of ti»e more striking 
fragments. It was the last in tlie de- 
bate on Fox’s motion, and \>as wor- 
thy of concluding a striiirglo between 
the great masters of parJiameniary 
eloquence. 

After some general observations 
on the deficiem:y of enlarged views 
in the Ministry, and on the ability 
still residing in the House of Com- 
mons (“ stripped as it w'as of its 
brightest ornaments, and of its most 
important privileges,” so old is lhc3 
laiiguHge of poliiical complaint), he 
proceeded to contrast the narrow- 
ness of the Ministers’ restorativc^s 
with the profusion of his ruin. “ Out 
of some, I kuow'^ not what, remains 
of Irish hereditary revenue, out of 
the surplus of deficiency, out of the 
savings of prodigality, this Minister 
of wonder (Pitt) will providi^ sup- 
port for this naiion, sinking under 
the mountainous load of two hun- 
dred and thirty millions* of debt! 
But while we look with pain at his 
desperate and laborious trifling, — 
while we are apprehensive that he 
will break his back in stooping to 
pick up chaff and straws, he reco- 
vers himself at an elastic bound, and, 
with a broad-cast swing of his arm. 


he squanders over his Indian field a 
sum far greater than the whole he- 
reditary revenue of the kingdom of 
Ireland. Strange as this conduct in 
Ministry is, it is still true to itself, 
and faithful to its own perverted 
order. Those who are bountiful to 
crimes, will be rigid to merit and 
penurious to service. Their penury 
is even held out as a cover to their 
prodigality. The economy of injus- 
tice is to furnish resources for the 
fund of corruption. They pay ofl’ 
their ]irotectioii to great crinuis and 
great eriminals, by lieing inexorablts 
to the. paltry frailties c»f little men. 
Those modern flagellants sure, 
with a rigid fidelity, to whip their 
own enormities on the vicaiious 
back of eveiy small oflender.” 

The. Nabuh's debt , — “ From I7(j0 
to 1780, the extraction of money 
from the Carnatic probably did not 
amount to a great deal less than 
tw^eiity millions of money. During 
the deep silent plan of this steady 
stream of wealth, which 8<»t from 
India into Eiirojie, it generally pass- 
e<i over with no adequate observa- 
tion. But happening at some ])eriods 
to meet rifts of rocks that cheeked 
its course, it grew more noisy and 
attracted more notice. Tlie pecu- 
niary discussion caused by the aeeu- 
mulation of part of the fortunes of 
their servants in a debt from the 
Nabob of Arcol, was the first thing 
which very particularly called fi>r, 
and long enuatred, the attention of 
the Coiiit of Directors. The debt 
amounted to L. 880,000 sterling, 
claimed, for the most part, by En- 
glish gentlemen residing at Madras. 
Tills capital, settled at huigth by or- 
der at 10 percent, aiforded an an- 
nuity of L. 88,000. Finally, the whole 
debt, amounting to four millions 
four hundred and forty thousand 
pounds! produced annuities amount- 
ing to L. 023,000 a-year ; a good deal 
more than one-third of the land-tax 
of Englan<b at 4 h. in the pound ; a 
good deal more than double the 
whole annual dividend of the East 
India Company, the nominal masters 
of those proprietors. 

“ When this gigantic phantom of 
debt first appeared before a young 
Ministfu*, it naturally w’ould have 
justified some apprehension. Such 
a prodigy w^mld have filled any inaii 
with superstitious fears, lie w^ould 
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have exorcised that shapeless, name- 
less form, and adjured it to tell by 
wliat means a small number ol indi- 
viduals, ot no coiisiMjueiic'e, ])ossess- 
ed of no lucrative oHices, without 
the comtiiand of armit's, or admiiii- 
strati<in of revenues, without profes- 
sion of any kind, or any sort of traiie 
sufficient to (unploy a pedlar, could 
have in a few years, some, in a few 
months, amassed treasures equal to 
tlie revenu<‘s of a respectable kini^- 
<lom.’* ^ • * “ 1'ijat there is jin 

debt * still payiiii^, still to 
owe,’ which must Ixi bound on the 
pres(*nt i^eiieratioii in India, and en- 
tailed on their inoitgag<*d posterity’' 
for ever. A dei>t ol millions in fa- 
vour of a set of men, whose names, 
with lew exceptions, <*ither bu- 
ried in the obscurity of their talents, 
or <lrap:i^cd into l>y tin*. ern>r- 

niity of their crimes.” • ^ ^ 

“"'The Nabob and bis creditors are 
not advei sririt‘s, but collusive parlies. 
Th(». litii^aiioii is n<it b(^^weell tbtdr 
rapacity and Ids riches ; but between 
him ami them confederating on the otic 
bide, and the miserable inliabitants of 
:i ruined coiiiiti*}' on the other. Re- 
lusintj a «hiHini( from bis boaisls, be 
is ahvays ready, nay, with eau'eriiesK 
and passion, lie contemls for deliver- 
ini^ up to llio'^e piaut^ndin”; creditors, 
bis uuritory ami subjects. It is 
tber4d\ire not fr»»ui iieasuiies and 
mines, but from iIm‘ local «»f your uii- 
})aid arud4*s, fr«un the lilood with- 
Judd from the veins and whipt>ed out 
of the backs of the mo^l inistMalilo 
of men, that we ar<^ to pamper ex- 
tortion, usury, and p<M*uhiTit)ii, under 
tlie false names of debtors and cie- 
diloi s cd 

lie then ficua-ely turns to the i\Ii- 
nisleiial shaia* in sam tioniiiir a ]>oi’- 
lion of tliose claims. “ U hat con opt 
men, in the bmd iina<:nr.itions of a 
sanguine avarice*, had not tlie conli- 
deiice. to pi o lose, tin*y have found 
a (diamadlor of the Ivxrhequer hardy 
enou^li to undertake, lie has cheer- 
ed their drooping spirits ; he has 
thankmi tin* peculators lor not de- 
Hpairiiip; of their comnion wealth : 
In* has re))laced the twenty-fivi? per 
cent due.” * ^ * '* “ Let no man 

liereafter talk of the decaying ener- 
gies of nature. All the. acts and 
inoiiiiuients in the records of pecu- 
lation, tlie consolidated corruption 
of ages, the patterns of exemplary 


plunder in the heroic times of Ro- 
man inictuity, never equalled the gi- 
gantic corruption of this single act. 
Never did Nero, in all the insolent 
prodigality of desptitisrn, d(*al out 
to his prtetorian guards a donation 
lit to be named with the largess 
shovven d down b}' the bounty of our 
Cbaiicellor of the Lxebequer on the 
faitlitul band of Ids Indian se])oys.’* 
Aficr this burst, which must be 
]ook(*d on as merely a shew}' orato- 
rical c^airgi'iaiion to awake the ears 
of the House tt) the gr;uer truths, 
he states, with striking 4‘ffect, iho 
souices f)f Indian cmoiuinents in his 
day, and the true origin of those in- 
tricale li ansaciitms. “ fhe great 
foitufUNS made; in Juflia in the hegin- 
ning of ct>nquest, naturally excited 
an emubit.ioii ihimi^h the whole suc- 
ces-siou of the Ckimpany’s service. 
Rut, in the (biinpany, it gave rise to 
other smitiinents. Thi*y did not find 
tin* in*w channels of acijUTsition flow 
with etpicil ric hes to them. On the 
contrary, the high flood-tide of pri- 
vate emolunnmt was generally in tho 
lowest »‘hb of tlieir affaiiwS. They 
began also to fear that the fortune 
of war might take away wliat the 
fortune of war had given. Wars 
wen* accordingly discouraged by re- 
peated injunclioiis : and, iliat tlieir 
servants might not be bribed into 
tbein l>y the native ]irinces, they 
wen* sti icily forbidden to lake any 
money w hatsoever fiom their hands. 
But ehiunent passitm is inireuious 
in r€‘siiiii ci*s. 'riiey soon fell upon 
a cmitiivance wddcli aiisw'eied their 
])urpo^es far betiei*. They reversed 
their proree lings. Tnstead^of re- 
ceiving pre'^eiits, they made loans: 
instead c;f earryinj; on wars in their 
own name, they emit ri veil an autho- 
rity at once irn si-tible and irrespon- 
sible, in whose name ilu*y might 
ravage at pleasure; and, thus freed 
from all lesiraint, they iiululged 
themselves in the most extra\agant 
speeulations of plunder. The cabal 
iff creditors iiispiied into tin; mind 
of the Nabob of Arcot, then a de- 
])endent of the buiidilest order on 
the (bmipaii}', a scheme of the most 
wild and tlesperafe amhitiou. First, 
they persuaded him to believe him- 
self a principal nieiiiher in the poli- 
tical system of Europe. Next, they 
held out to him, and be readily im- 
bibed, the idea of the general empire 
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of Hiiidostan. As a prelimmary, 
they prevailed on Jiim to propose a 
tripanife di\i‘''ion e)f that vast coun- 
try; one ]>art to the Company, an- 
other part to the jMahrattas, and the 
third to himself. To liimsetf he re- 
served all the southern part of the 
great peninsula, comprehended uii- 
acr the general name of the Dec- 
can.” 

The Orator then proceeds to dcitail 
interior arrangements of this extra- 
ordinary scheme, winch seem almos 
incredible, if any thing can exceed 
the extravagancNi of minds stimula- 
ted by avarice, and in possession of 
power. ** The (Vunpari)' Avas to ap- 
pear in the Carnatic in no other 
light than as a contractor for the 
provision of armies, and in the hire 
of mercenaric's. This disposition 
Avas to be secured by tlie Nabob’s 
putting himself ttndcr the (juaranUe 
of Frfincf\ and b}" means of that 
rival nation, preventing tlic ICnglish 
for ever from assuming an ecpiality, 
mud) less a sup(M iority, in tlie C.'ar- 
natic. In pursuance of tliis treason- 
able ]iroject, they extinguished the 
Companj’ as a sovereign power in 
that part of India ; tliey withdrew’ 
the Company’s garrisons from all the 
forts and strongholds of the Car- 
natic, they declined to receive the 
ambassadijrs from foreign courts, 
and rcniitted them to the Nabob of 
Arcot ; tlicy fell upon and totally 
dcstro3’ed the oldest ally of the. 
Compau}', the King of Tanjore, and 
plundered the country’ to the amount 
of near li\c millions steiiing.” If 
those fetatements were faithful, Eu- 
ropean*treason must hide its dimi- 
nished head ; the*, most capacious 
contempt of law, allegiance, and na- 
tional interests in ii^iiglaud, shrunk 
into trifling bef«)re this gigauiic tur- 
pitude. Well might the indignation 
of the Orator flame out against cul- 
prits who thus irafbcked in King- 
doms, and swindled Cxway the sii- 
prernaej" of their coiir.tr)'. But a 
still more .striking scene opens, when 
he ssfummons us from the didails of 
The crime to the hi.^tory of the 
punishment; and after leading us 
through the labyrinth of darkness 
and iiji(juity, su<jdc 7 ily brings us in- 
to the broad and angry light of the 
tempest of ri'tribuiive justice. 'Efre 
fragment which tve tioav give line 


long been memorable as one of the 
finest evidences of the genius of tho 
great speaker, as unequalled in its 
combination of the images of mag- 
nificent horror, the most splendid 
])icturo of desolation in the annals 
of eloquence. 

The TnvasioJi of the Car)uitic,--^ 
" Among the victims to this jdan 
of universal plunder, worthy of the 
heroic avarice of the projectors, you 
have all heard, (and he has msde 
hims<‘lf to he well remeinhcred,) of 
an Indian chief called Ilydcr Ali 
Khan. This man possessed tho West- 
ern, as the Conipaii}', under tho 
name of tlie Nabob of Arcot, docs 
the Eastern division of ilio Carnatic. 
It was among tlte leading measures 
of tho Cabal, (according to tbeir 
own em]>hatic language,) to 
pate this Hyder Ali. They declared 
the Nabob of Arcot his sovereign, 
and liimself a rebel, and piiblicJy 
invested tlieir instrument witli this 
sovercignt}' of lllc^ kingdom of M}'- 
sore. i’ut tlieir victim was not of 
the passive kind. T)jey were soon 
obliged to conclude a treaty of peace 
AA'ilh this rebel at the gates of Ma- 
dras. But the (’abiiiet Council of 
Englisli creditors wotild not suffer 
the Nabob to sign the treaty. From 
that time forward, a continued plot 
was carried on within the Divan,black 
and White, of the Nabob of Arcot, for 
the destruction of Ifyder Ali. 

“ When at length Jl3'der found 
that he hail to do witli men who 
either would sign no contention, or 
whom no sigualiu e could hind, and 
who Aver(» the dete^iniined enemies 
of human intercourse itself, he de- 
creed .o make the count ly jiossess- 
€»d by those incoriigihje and predes- 
tined criminals a meniornble ex- 
ample to mankind. lie rc^solvcd, in 
the gloomy recesses of a mind capa- 
cious of such things, to leave, tho 
wliolft Carnatic* an eterlasting mo- 
nument of vengeance, and to ])ut 
perpetual (h‘solalion as a bariier 
between him and those, against 
whom the faitli which holds the 
moral elemci>ls ofiho world together 
was no protec'tioii. He became at 
length so conficirnt of his force*, so 
collected in his might, that he made 
no s(*rret whatever of his dreadful 
resolution. Having terminated his 
ftiaputes willi every enemy and every 
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rival, who buried their mutual ani- 
mosities in their common detesta- 
tion against the creditors of the 
Nabob of Arcot, he drew from every 
quarter whatever a savage ferocity 
could add to his new rudiments in 
the arts of destruction, and com- 
pounding all the materials of fury, 
havoc, and desolation, into one black 
cloud, hung for a while on the dc?- 
clivities of the mountains. While 
the authors of all those evils were 
stupidly gazing on this menacing 
meteor, which blackened all their 
horizon, it suddenly burst, and pour- 
ed down the whole of its contents 
upon the ])lains of the (yarnatic. 
Then eifciied a scene of woe, the 
like of which no eye had seen, no 
heart conceived, and which no 
tongue can adequately tell. All the 
horrors of war before knoAvii or 
heard of, were inerc}'^ to tliat new 
havoc. A storm of iirriversal fire 
blasted every field, <*onsumed every 
house, destroyed every temple. The 
miserable inhabitants flying from 
their flaming villages, in part were 
slaughtered; others, without regard 
to sex, to age, to tlie respect of rank, 
or sacredness of function, fathers 
torn from cliildren, husbands from 
wive^i, enveloped in a whirlwind of 
cavalry, and amidst the goading 
spears of drivers, and the trampling 
of pursuing horses, were swept into 
captivity in an uiiknownand strange 
land. Those wh<» were able to evade 
the tempest llo<l to the walled cities. 
But escaping from fire, sword, and 
exile, they fell into the jaws of fa- 
mine. 

‘‘ The alms of the .settlement in 
this dreadful emergency were cer- 
tainly lilxual, and all was done that 
private charity could do. But it was 
a people in beggary, it was a nation 
which stretched out its Iiands for 
food. For months together, those 
creatures of sutVerance, whose very 
excess and luxury in their most 
plenteous days had fallen short ot 
the allowance of our ausK'rest fasts, 
silent, patient, resigned, without se- 
dition or disturbance, almost with- 
out complaint, perished by a hun- 
dred a-day in the streets of Madras ; 
every day seventy at least laid their 
bodies in the streets, or on the glacis 
of Taujoro, and expired of famine 
in the granary of tadia. 

For eighteen mouths^ without 


intermission, this destruction raged, 
from the gates of Madras to the 
gates of Tanjore. And so complete- 
ly did those masters in their art, 
Hyder All, and his more ferocious 
son, absolve themselves of their im- 
pious vow, that when the British 
armies traversed, as they did, the 
Carnatic, for hundreds of miles in 
all directions, through the whole line 
of their march, they saw not one man, 
not one woman, not one child, not 
one four-footed beast of any descrip- 
tion whatever. One dead, uniform 
silence reigned over the whole re- 
gion. The hurricane of war passed 
through every part of the central 
provinces of the f.'arnatic. The Car- 
natic is a c*.ountry not much inferior 
in extent to England. Figure to 
yourself, Mr Speaker, the land in 
whose representative chair you sit; 
figure to yourself the form and fa- 
shion of your sweet and cheerful 
country from Thames to Trent, 
north and south, and from the Irisli 
to the Gorman Sea, east and west, 
emptied and disembowelled (may 
God avert the omen of our crimes) 
by so accomplished a desolation!*^ 

In hovering over the map of India, 
his eye i.s caught by that character- 
istic of the country, the vast reser- 
voirs which abound iii India, and 
which are connected with almost 
every purpose of Indian life, religion, 
sliow, pleasure, and subsistence; 
his imagination is excited again, and 
lie pours out a rich thougli brief pa- 
negyric on their founders. 

“ There cannot be in the (Carnatic, 
and Tanjore fewer than ten thou- 
sand of those reservoirs of the larger 
and middling dimensions, to say no- 
thing of those for domestic services 
and the uses of religious purifica- 
tion. Those are the "monuments of 
real kings, who were the fathers of 
their people ; tCvStators to a posterit}' 
which they embraced as their own. 
Those are the grand sepulchres 
built by ambition^ but by the am- 
bition of an insatiable benevolence, 
which, not contented with reigning 
in th^ dispensation of happiness 
during the contracted term of hiimau 
life, had strained, with all the veacli- 
ings and graspings of a vivacious 
miud, to extend the dominion t>f 
their bounty beyoml tlie liiniis ol 
nature, and to perpetuate themselves 
through generations of generations 
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Hie ^uardiaus, the protectors, the 
iiourishers of tnankiiiil.” 

From his views of the productive 
powers and of the ruin ot those vast 
provinces — which held the House 
suspended in delight at the ]>ic- 
tiiresque eloquence of the descrip- 
tion — Burke suddenly started into a 
keen invective against the conduct 
of the Indian Oihcials, and its sanc- 
tion by the British Ministers. 

“ On the view of such a chasm of 
desolation as that which yawned in 
the midst of those*, countries, to the 
north and south, wliat would a vir- 
tuous and enlightened Ministry Jiave 
done y Tiiey would have reduced 
all their most necessary estahiisli- 
iiients, they would have suspended 
the justest payments, they wciiihl 
have employed every shiliinu' de- 
rived from the producing’, to reani- 
mate the powers of the unproductive 
parts. While they were performing 
this fiindumental duty, while they 
were celebrating iliose inystei ies of 
justice and humanity, they would 
have told the c(»rps of lictitious credi- 
tors, whose crimes were their chdm.s, 
that they must ke(*p an awful ilis- 
tance, that they must silence their 
inauspicious tongues, that they must 
hold o/f their profane, unhallowed 
hands from this holy work ; they 
would liave proclaimed with a voice 
that should make itself heard, that 
on every country the first creditor 
is the plough ! that this original, in- 
defeasible claim supersedes every 
other demand.” ♦ 

But, on this grand point of the 
restoration of the r.ouiiiry, there is 
not one syllable to be found in the 
coiTe.^poiideiice of Ministers; they 
felt nothing for a land desolated by 
fire, sword, and famine. Their sym- 
patiiies took another direction. I'hey 
were touched with pity lor bribery, 
so long tormented with a fruitless 
itching of its palms ; tlieir bowels 
yearned for usury, that had inissed 
the harvest of its returning months ; 
they felt foi peculation, raking in the 
dust of an empty treasury ; they 
were melted into coinpasston for 
rapine and oppression, licking their 
dry, parched, unbloody jaws.” 

Before we turn to other topics, we 
must give a specimen of a different 
kind ; the orator’s style of picturing 
one of those whom he designated as 
gorgeous criminals,” the once well- 


known Paul Benlield. Beiiiield was a 
man of cleverness and activity, who, 
having made himself useful to the 
governors of the Presidencies in the 
difficult times of India, rapidly be- 
came wealthy, and of course influen- 
tial, Tlie native princes were still 
powerful, and the British supremacy 
was hourly in danger. The chief 
source of our conquests has been the 
habit and power of keeping up a 
standing army ; as the native princes 
generally disbanded their troops at 
the end of the campaign, or the 
troops disbanded themselves, and 
thus their highest success could be 
only temporary ; while on tlie other 
hand, the command of a constant 
force, however inferior in numbers, 
rendered defeat on the British si<ie 
almost nugatory, and made success 
solid. But the standing army must 
depend on the permaneiH C of the re- 
venue ; and Mills the chief skill of the 
governm*‘nt was gradually absorbetl 
in expedients of flnaiiee. Benlield, 
and men of his species, were essen- 
tial iiistrumenrs to thc5 stability of 
British possession; and rapacious as 
ho pnibably was, the necessity of the 
case brought him within the protec- 
tiun of the Cabinet. The motion 
against the creditors of the Nabob of 
Arcot was thrown urit by a great 
majority. But it is one of tlie thou- 
sand instances of the [irecarionstiess 
of vv4*a]th suddenly ac<piirc*d, that 
Beniltdd died a bankrupt. The man 
of whom it was told, that standing 
at the door of his magnilicent man- 
sion in iMiglaiid, and seeing some 
lardiii(‘ss in the coming iiji of his 
equipages, he cried (mt, “ \Miy don’t 
you send up some more coaches and 
sLv J** trid who was at one time in 
the possession of wealth which al- 
most justilied the ostentatious cry, 
sank, liy some change of Indian af- 
fairs, into utter decay. But, at the 
time of this motion, he was the great 
Goliath of the Philistines of finance, 
the maik for every shaft of the troops, 
light and heavy, of Opposition. 

“ Our Minister,” said Burke, 
formed, as you all know, a new 
plan, for supporting the freedom of 
our constitution by court intrigues 
aiid^ for removing its corruptions by 
Indian delinquency. In his anxious 
researches upon the subject, natural 
instinct would settle bis choice upon 
Paul Ben field. Paul Benfield is the 
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p^rand parliamentary reformer, tlie 
reformer to whom tlie whole rhair 
of reformers bow, and to whom even 
the rii^ht lioiiourable gentleman him- 
self must yield llie palm; for what 
region in the empire, what city, what 
borough, wliat county, wliat tribunal 
ill this kingdom, is not full of his 
labours*:'” ^ ' “Not 

content witli ibis, this public-spirited 
usurer, amidst Ids eharitablo toils for 
the ndief of India, did not forget 
the poor eonsti union of his native 
eountry. lie* did not disdain to stoop 
to ihi? trswie of a vvliol<‘s;de upluil- 
hterer for this House, to furnish it, 
not wiili the fad<*<l Uipestrydigures 
of aiiticjiijited merit, Mirh as deco- 
rate, and mriy leprtiacii other 

houses, but with rejd, solid, living 
]ialterns of true modm n \ irtue. Paul 
Beiiiicbl made, reckoning bimsolf, 
no fewer than <‘ight members iti 
tbe last Piirliament. \Miat copious 
streams of pure, blood must lu* not 
luue Irausfu-ed into the veins of the 
present ! 

“ But, ivhal is more striking than 
the n‘al sersices of this nevvly-im- 
poi’Uui patriot, i> his nio<lesty. As 
soon as he lind l onterred ihis benefit 
on tin? constituti<*iJ, lie withdrew 
himsidf from our applause. He wuh 
no sooner elecUul, than he set oft' for 
Miulras, and didVaudetl the lunging 
eyes of Parliatm-nt. We liave never 
enjoyed in this Hon^e tin' luxury of 
beliolding tiiat minion of the human 
race, and contemplating that visage 
\\ hich has so long reflected the hap- 
J)ine^.s of iiiitions/* * ^ “The 

Minister, thrmiuh a s igacity which 
never failed him in lln^e piir.suits, 
found out in IMr BiuifieUrs repre- 
s(‘nt>itive his exact ri'semhlaiiee. A 
specific attraction by which lie gra- 
\itates towards all such characters, 
soon broni'lit himinto a close cuu- 
iiexiori wiili IMr 15enfield’s agent 
here. This man was held up to the 
worlil as legislator of iltndcstaii. To 
seciivi' his zeal against all risk, he 
was hroiiglit in for a Ministerial 
liorough. For your Minister, tliis 
worn <Mit veteran submitted to enter 
into the iliisty fndd of a London con- 
test. In the same cause lie submit- 
ted to keep a sort of public office, 
or counting-house, where tlie whole 
business of tbe last election was 
managed. It was managed upon 
Indian principles, and for an Indian 


interest. This was the golden cup 
of abominations — this the chalice of 
the fornications of rapine, usury, and 
oppression, which was held out by 
the gorgeous Lasteru harlot ; which 
so many of tlie people, so many of 
the nobles, of this land, drained to 
the very dregs. Do you think that no 
reckoning was to follow this debauch 
-—no payment was to be demanded 
for this riot of public drunkenness ?” 

The Orator asserts, that tlie agi ecd 
payment for those parliamentary 
services was the protection of the 
Minister to BenfieUrs Indian plun- 
der. This plunder lie calculate.-', in 
the first instance, as amounting to 
Ij.,yj2,000, at <3 per cent; and, finally, 
as by a profit of 21 per cent on 
L. 180,000 a-year, producing to him 
ail income; of L.l 4^,000 sterling a- 
year ! “ Here,” he exclaims, “ is a 

specimen of the new and fiure Aris- 
tocracy created by the Ilight Ho- 
nourable Ciciitleman, the su]iport 
of the Crown and C’oiistiiution, 
against the ohl, corrupt, refractory, 
natural intc'rcsls of the kingdom. 
This is the grand counterpoise against 
all odious coalitions of tlieir inte- 
rests. A single Benfudd outweighs 
them all : a criminal, w ho long siiice 
ought to ha\o fattened tl.‘e "region 
kiU's with his ofial, is, by his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, enthroned in the go- 
vernment of a great kingdom, and 
eijfeofted with an estate, which, in 
the comparison, effaces the. splen- 
dour of all the nobility of Europe.” 

In an admirable passage, bearing 
reference to all go\ enunenls and all 
times, be then rvfuU's the argument 
of impunity derive<l from distance. 
“ It is difficult for the most wise and 
upright (Government to correct the 
abuses of remote, didegated power, 
productive of unmeasured wealth, 
and protected by the boldness and 
strength of the same rielies. Those 
abuses, full of their own wild vigour, 
will grow and iloiiiish under mere 
neglect. But, vvheie the supreme 
auilmrity, not content with winking 
at the rapaeit}'^ of its inferior iiistru- 
ineiits, m so shameless as openly to 
give ]>reiniuin8 for di'^obedience to 
Its own laws, when it will not trust 
to the activity of avarice in the pur- 
suit of its own gains, when it secures 
public robbery by all the careful 
^alousy with which it ought to pro- 
tect property, the coininonwealth 
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is then totally perverted from its 
purposes. Neither God nor man 
will lon^ endure it; nor will it long 
endure itself. In that case there is 
an unnatural infection, a pestilential 
taint fermenting in the constitution 
of society, which fevers and convul- 
sions of some kind or other must 
throw off, or in which the vital 
powers, worsted in an unequal strug- 
gle, are pushed back upon them- 
selves, and, by a reversal of their 
whole functions, fester to gangrene, 
to death ; and, instead of what was 
just now the deliglit and boast of the 
creation, there will be cast out into 
the sun a bloated carcass, an offence 
and horror to the world,” 

Burke’s indignation at what he 
thus powerfully describes, was not 
a sudden impulse; it had been grow- 
ing upon him for years. In a iSclect 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1780, Ills attention had been 
strongly drawn to the abuses of the 
Indian Government. All that be- 
longed to India found a congenial 
interest in the Oriental structure of 
his mind. A long succession of In- 
dian calamities,— public feeling ra^ 
pidly fix:ed on those? remote but most 
important subjects, — the magnitude 
of the asserted crimes, — the insolent 
contempt of the Indian officials for 
a Legislature at the distance of eight 
thousand miles, — the almost over- 
whelming opulence of Indian for- 
tunes, — all combined to render the 
whole enquiry at onco worthy of a 
British statesman, and exciting to a 
man of equal talent and sensihility. 
In examining the affairs of the Com- 
pany, Burke had at first no peculiar 
culprit in his contemplation. It has 
been injuriously and untruly said, 
that hivS hostility to Hastings arose 
from some offence Offered to Wil- 
liam Burke, his relative. But we see 
that Hastings was not the original 
object. Paul Benfield, Sir Lifjah 
Impey, Atkinson, the whole line of 
InniaA agency, werc3 assailed as thev 
rose in succession before fiirn. ft 
wai^ only when h« had followed the 
agents to their principals, and found 
the chain of presumed enormities 
finally held in the hand of the Go- 
vernor-General, that, leaving all in- 
ferior criminals behind, he grasped 
at the leader of the usurpation of 
Ijie throne of India.” • 

Hastings was a remarkable man, 
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even in a time of eminence. He 
was born in the son of a cler- 

gyman in Oxfordshire, and, after an 
education at Westminster, cominen*' 
ced his Indian career as a Writer in 
Bengal, in 17.30. He there applied 
himself to the study of languages, 
and became distinguished for his 
proficiency in Persian. After a re- 
sidence of fifteen \ ears, he returned 
to England, but witli a fortune so 
limited, that he is said to have found 
it necessary to give lessons in the 
Oriental tongues ; and he certainly 
made some exertions for the estab- 
lishment of a Persian professorship 
in Oxford. Yet this humble period 
was probably not among the least 
happy of his briiliaiit anil powerful 
career. His literature brought liim 
into society in [..oiidon, and he en- 
joyed for some years tlie intercourse 
of ,fo]>nson and other accomplished 
men. 

But Ids merits, tliough overlooked, 
had not been forgottcni. In 1708 lie 
was again senit to India, as second in 
council at Madras. His ability there 
deserved a higher rank, and In three 
years he was President of the Coun- 
cil in Bengal. In three years more 
he was fiovernor-General of India! 
This high rank he Indd for tlie un- 
equalled period of fifteen years, fre- 
quently clamoured against in Eng- 
land ^by the suc(‘essiv(i Oppositions, 
Cabinet'^, and Bo.irds of Hirectors, 
yet resolutely v<‘taiidng his power, 
and making its retentioh popular, in 
both India and England, by the vi- 
gour, intelligenc*e, and uniform suc- 
ce.ss «)f his enterpri^^es. A character 
of this decisive cast niust make ene- 
mies among tho'^e wlio suffered from 
his anirnaclversion, envied his suc- 
<?ess, or d<»ubted his policy. A class 
different from all those, ami supe- 
rior, look(*d with a keener sense to 
the means than to the results of Ids 
government, and forgot the neces- 
sity for strong moasurrs in a <’ouiitry 
of half-barbari in cld»*ftfrnjri(*s, in the 
casual violences to n irive feeling in 
the struggle. ICv(*ry peculation of 
minor authority, and every ravage 
of minor power, Avas lieaped on tlie 
head of the supreme authority; and 
while the ( 'rddnet, conscious of his 
services, sustained Hastings against 
thc5 capri(?es of the India House, and 
the India House, in its turn, sus- 
tained him against the jealousy of 
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the Cftbinet, the national mind. Ig- 
norant of the difficulties, and unex- 
cited by the succeasea of a Govern- 
ment removed lialf the woild from 
England, rapidly gave way to a ge- 
neral and angry prejudice against 
tlie most successful public servant 
of the empire. 

At length, in 178.3, he voluntarily 
resigned, and ri»tunied to Europe, 
just as Lord Macartney had been 
appointed to take his office, an ap- 
pointment whicdi — such was the vigo- 
rous grasp wit.li which he held power, 
and his habitual conterript tor the 
vacillating councils (*f his masters — 
Hastings " declared that lie would 
have n'ftisted by force. Bui his 
own act prcvent(»d a collision which 
would lit'ivc sent the new ofticial to 
a dungc»on, and might have erulcil 
in the revolt of Hindostari. fie re- 
turned to Ihigland, and was instant- 
ly met by an iinfipachrnent. This 
severe and violent proceeding was 
snpporti'd by tln^ whole strength 
of the Opposition, which had been 
thrown out by the India Bill, and 
felt the double interest of vengeance 
for their fall, and of the popularity 
which might he found in adopting 
the. cause of tlse tveak against the 
strong, of de<d.‘jiining on the princi- 
ples of populfir justice, and licapiiig 
oratorical vengeance on a protege of 
the triiimphrmt .Minister. W hat with 
Burke was tuithu-jiasm, with his as- 
sociates was faction. 'The iiiipeach- 
inent was ccpiiilly iinpcdiiic ami un- 
successful. After a trial wiii ch con- 
tinued at intervals for the cxlratu’di- 
nary period of ijine years, llnsiiccs 
was fully ac<[uitted ; and, probably 
Jieariily weaned of piihlic life and 
public men. In* la^tired with a for- 
tune much diiiiini.shed by the ex- 
penses of his prosccuti<ui, but. rtdii- 
forced by an honourable annuity of 
some thousands a-ycar from the 
East India Company, to an estate 
at Daylesford in \Vorcest<'r>hire, 
where, in 1818, he. die(i. He hail 
been madi^ a priv y counsellor, but 
taking no Interest in public atlairs, 
his later years were given up to li- 
terature and ease. 

7’he. rapidity of Hastings’s pro- 
gress from a chu kship to the higlu*st 
rank of India, has iiften effcited sur- 
prise, but India bad been always 
the land of rapid elevation. Some- 
thing of that sudden fortune which 
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makes the Turkish cobbler of to-day 
the Turkish vizier of to-morrow, 
belongs to all Asiatic countries. 
Hastings was only an instance that 
the spirit of the clime Iiad penetra- 
ted €‘ven tlie solid barriers of English 
office. Frarict? liad furnished a si- 
milar example in her Indian posses- 
sions but a few 3 'ears before, in the 
instance of the celel>rated and un- 
fortunate founder of her brief In- 
dian emjiiro, .Joseph Diipleix. The 
life of this man ha<l begun in ob- 
scurity ; by some accident bis at- 
tention was turned to the East, and 
in 17 K) he hail been sent out as a 
principal agent to Ghatidernagorc. 
The genius which in France might 
have exhibited itself only in the 
more expert use of the die, or nou- 
rished in panecryiics on a King’s 
mistress, or e]»igrams on a Minister, 
had now found its natural field. By 
singular infeIIig(UK*e, animation, and 
activitj^ he became the soul of this 
decaying settlement, and in a few 
years raised it to prosperit 3 % The 
Asiatic rivalsliip Jiad now begun 
between England and France, and 
the value of a vigorous ad ministra- 
tion was so full}' felt 1 ) 3 ’' the govern- 
ment at home, that Dupleix was 
placed in charge of Pondicherry, the 
princifial settlement of the French 
in India. The English fleets and 
armies were soon in motion ; Pondi- 
clierrj' was the first point of attack. 
Blit it u as foumi to be no longer in 
the, listless and fli^onlered state of 
former governors. Du])leix, b 3 '' new 
connexions with the native powders, 
b;/ tlu» exertion of all the resources 
of his province, and still more b}’” 
the gallantiw and vividness of a mind 
made for the conduct of great aftairs, 
had ])ut the fortress and teYritory in 
a condition of defence for wdiicli the 
assailants were altogether unprepa- 
red. The expedition failed, and the 
new govc»rnor received the Iiononrs 
due t«) his siieeess, in a Manjuisate 
from home, and the ribbon of one of 
the military orders. With his ho- 
nours Kis political views expanded. 
He spread his connexions still more, 
wddely' througli Hindostan, and h}’- 
acting at once* upon the corruption, 
the fears, and the ambition of the 
native sovoreiiiiis, proceeded with 
signal skill and celerity to raise, the 
fabric, of French domination in India. 
The T^abobship of Arcot, the oUj 
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prize of all competitorship, gave 
iiiiii his first opportunity. Two ri- 
vals were in the field. Dupleix in- 
stantly enttM'cd into a compact with 
OIH5 uf them — Chiinda Saheb. The 
Fretirh troops put him in possession 
of the throne ; and their services 
were rewarded by a large territory. 

A succession of wars and intrigues, 
com! acted with equal promptitude, 
at length raised Dupleix to sovereign 
]i()vv'er in his own person, and all 
Imlia saw, with astonishment, the 
ch*rk of the factory of Chanderiia- 
gcii^'h, proclaimed Nabob of the (W*- 
natic, living in royal splendour, and 
assaining all the functions of sove- 
reignly. 

Jjiir. he had now reached the point 
from which all future steps must he 
downwards. Th«? Knglish, who had 
carried on the war languidly in the 
beginning, us is their custom, were 
at length roused by the evidence of 
their territorial liazard, and their 
exertions suddenly shewed the in- 
nate vig<jur of the national spirit; 
jind, as is equally their custom, they 
swept all lesistance before them. 
The military geuiusof Clive, a name 
equivalent to all that the art of war 
of decision, iutrepidiry, and iii- 
teilicence, first pul a sudden stop to 
tlie I'Veiicli progress in the field, and 
then proc<*eded fiom fortress to for- 
tress, until lie shook the whole 
frame of tlie enemy’s powder. Du- 
])leix, unsuccessful abroad, became 
unpopular at boine. The Eiigltsb 
recloiibled their efforts. In his 
peiqilexity he was forced to make 
use cif the strong measures of 
men iigljting for their last stake. 
He thus gave new advantages to 
Ills opposers in Fiance. The Mini- 
ster, to escape htung crushed in his 
fall, abandomul him. Dupleix was 
recalled in 1 7.j4, indignant at the Mi- 
nister, whom he accused of treachery ; 
at the French India Company, ngainst 
whom he commenced a suit for 
what ho pronounced 4.heir robbery 
of him; at the ingratitude of France, 
and at the capric(‘s of fortune. But 
the change was too great to be borne 
by any of tlie resources that are to 
be found in French philosophy. His 
spirit was broken by his fall ; and in 
a short time this proud, powerful, 
and brilliant statesman, general, and 
sovereign, died, and with him died 
the dotjiliiton of his country in India. 
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Burke has been charged with per- 
sonal motives in the impeachment of 
Hastings. The charge was unques- 
tionably groundless, ^llis determina- 
tion to India affairs was the work of 
his naturcqhis circumstances, and his 
opportunities. He has been charged 
with tlie personal ambition of figu- 
ring as the great assailant of a crimi- 
nal supported by great inllnence. 
But this ambition found no ])lace in 
his cliaracUT. No man was more 
clear-sighted in perceiving the ob- 
stacles to his success; no man more 
liabitually declined rash resistance 
to authority, harmless prejudice, 
or to the natural impressions of 
old attachment, or vigorous service. 
Burke saw the (a*owti, tlie Ministers, 
and the whole Indian intiuest, abroad 
and at heums forming an entreiich- 
iiieiit round llastiijg*^. No man bet- 
ter knew tin* <linh‘ii)ty of forcing 
that powcifiil c.ircutiivcillation. if 
he attmnptf d it. In; knew that lie 
must be prepared to euirountcr long 
opposition, to hiizanl the total loss 
of popularity, to commit himself and 
his friends to a cause which might 
overwhelm their whole public buoy- 
ancy, and hiially, after years of la- 
bour, personal oliloquy, and perhaps 
individual linzard, find such comfort 
as lie iiright in the coiiscionsness 
that he had volunteered the ruin of 
his party. The true cause was, tliat 
he was urged to this anxious under- 
taking by the motive which has 
given birth to all the arduous and 
illustrious successi^s of man, — a 
sense of duty extiiiguisliing all sense 
of danger. And this was tJie opi- 
nion at the time, of all those most 
conver ant with his mind, and has 
continued to he the, opinion to this 
hour. ‘‘Ill tin? mind i»f Mr Burke,” 
says King, Bishop of Rochester, elo- 
quently and truly, “ political ])rinei- 
ples were not objects «jf barren spe- 
culation. Wis<lum in liiin was al- 
ways practical. VVliatever his un- 
derstanding adopted as trutli, made 
its way to his heart, and sunk deep 
into it; and his ardent and gene- 
rous feelings seized with prompti- 
tude every occasion of a[)plying it 
to the Use of mankind. Where 
shall we tind recorded exertions of 
active benevolenc^e at once so ini- 
jnerous, so varied, and so iinpurtant, 
made by one man ? Among those, 
the redress of wrongs, and the pro- 
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tection of weakness from the op- 
pression of power, were most con- 
spicuous. And of this the impeach- 
ment of Mr Hastings was considered 
by Mr Burke as, beyond all compa- 
rison, the most momentous. 

“ The assumption of arbitrary 
power, in vvliatever shape it appear- 
ed, whether under the veil of legiti- 
macy, or skulking in the disguise of 
state necessity, or presenting the 
shameless front of usurpation — 
whether the prescriptive claim of 
ascendency, or the brief career of 
official authority, or the newly ac- 
quired dominion of a moh, was the 
pure object of his detestation and 
liostilify ; and this is not a fanciful 
enumeration of possible cases, fii 
the history of Mr Burke, examples 
will be found refer.'* hie to each case. 
His endeavours to stille it in its birth, 
or to obstruct its progress, or t<> re- 
dress its oppressions, will be found 
to have occ-iipied no small portion of 
Ilia life. The scale upon which op- 
pressions of this kind had been ex- 
ercised in our hhist Indian posses- 
sions was of such a magnitude, that 
it required a mind like his to grapple 
with them. His ardcuit zeal and un- 
wearied pm-severauce win e not more 
than tMjual to the task. He well 
knew that the impiiuity of Indian 
delinquency was demanded by inte- 
rests too weijjhty and extensive, and 
was secured by intlueiice and pro- 
tection too powerHil, to be resisted. 
The event accordingly did not cor- 
respond with his wishes; hut the 
eclat of a triumph was neiiher ne- 
cessary to his fame, nor the triumph 
itself to the satisfaction of his mind. 
The real cause which he advocatt'd 
did not depend upon the decision 
of the (hmrt of Judicature, before 
which the impeachment was tried. 
From the moment it was voted by 
the House of Commons, the attain- 
ment of its main object Avas placed 
out of the ]iow<‘r of bis opponents. 
The existeiu'e of the enormities with 
the commission of which the Gover- 
nor-General was charged, re<|uired 
only to be known ; and Mr Burke was 
firmly persuadtMi that, by the inves- 
tigation of the affairs of this Govern- 
ment resulting from the trial, and by 
the public exposure of the crimes 
which had been perpetnited, he had 
not only discharged a sacred and im- 
perative duty, but had at the same 


time interposed a powerful check to 
the future commission of such enor- 
mities.*’ 

The Bishop concludes wdth stating, 
that it was the intention of his me- 
morable friend himself to writcj a 
“ History of the Impeachment,"* iiad 
he not been prevented by illness. A 
work of this order would have been 
among the iinest treasures of litera- 
ture. It is not difficult to conceive 
with what lessons of wisdom such a 
performance from such an authority 
would have enriched the future ge- 
nerations. The subject might be 
local, and the occasion temporary, 
but eloquence, polity, and justice 
would have found in it a great store- 
house of their mdilest" exauqiles. 
The monument raised to preserve 
the memory of the passing transac- 
tions of India, would, like the pyra- 
mid over the dust of forgoUt‘ii ino- 
narchs, hat^e been an imperisha])le 
monument of the power of the liatid 
that raised it, and of the advance f»f 
the country in ivhich it was rai^'Cd ; 
the casual purpose extinguished in 
the lasting evidence of the know- 
ledge, the vigour, and the grandeur 
of the past, to posterity. 

The trial of Hastings was the most 
august form in which English justice 
had ever appeared. Tiie State had 
put on its w'hole inajt^sty : tlie King, 
with the Prelates and the lay Peers, 
sat on the tribunal — the ('ominous 
of England stood at the bar. Tin*, 
great functionaries of State and jus- 
tice were all present in their respec- 
tive departments. The accused was 
W'orthy of this solemnity of prepara- 
tion. The chief sustainer for lit teen 
years of British supremacy in tlie 
most important dominion of the 
Crown, the concpieror of a vast ter- 
ritory, the great administrator, the 
financier, the judge, the general, 
bearing in bis own person a power 
more extensive, more uncontrolled, 
and more irresponsible, than had ever 
before been borne by a Briti^h vice- 
roy, possessing almost tlie unbound- 
ed confidence of Ids masters at home, 
and re\>aying that confidence by al- 
most an empire, Hastings, the go- 
vernor of sixty millions of men, and 
a territory as large as Iviirope, was 
the most magniticeiit victim that 
ever was swooped on by the beak 
and talons of public crimination. 
The first days of the trial were 
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^ven up to cercinonial. On the 
third, Buike, tlie head of the 
Committee of the Conimona, thus 
opc^ued the {rnpeaehiiieut (Febru- 
ary J5, 1788) : — “ ]\[ff Lo%'ds ^ — The 
gentle men who have cotumaiid 
to supfM>rt the ItnpeaehiiieHi against 
Mr Hastings, have direcUnl me to 
op<^ii the causdL^ with a general view 
of the grounds upon which the (Jom- 
nious have proceeded iii their charge 
against him. They have directed me 
to accompany this with another ge- 
neral view of the exti*nt, tJie magni- 
tude, the nature, and the cjlectx;f the 
Climes whieli they allege to have 
been by him comniiUi'il. They have 
also directed me to gi\e an explana- 
tion of such circiiinstaiK cs prece- 
ding the crimes <*hargcd on Mr Has- 
tings, or concomitant with them, as 
may tend to elm idate whatever is 
obscure in the articles. To those 
they have wished me to add a few 
illustrative remarks on the laws, cus- 
toms, Opinions, and manners of the 
people, wlio are the objects of the 
crimes which we charge on Mr 
Hastings.” On thiij foundation was 
raised the Jong seiitis of noble efforts 
wiiich made llie whole progress of 
this trial one of tlie. most remaikahle 
dis[)lay8 of learning, legal know- 
ledge, and oratoi icaJ ability in the 
annals of modern nations. But, as 
with its time, iIhj local iulere•^t has 
naturally found its clow, ainl it li\es 
to us incTcly as a fun* intellei-tiial 
effort, we eliall limit oiii selves to 
the passages that most strikingly ex- 
hibit the gi'iieral poweis of their dis- 
tinguished speaker. 

Thn India Companij, — ** There 
is souietlniig in iln; representation 
of the I‘2ast India (-ompany, in their 
Oriental territory, different from that 
perhaps of any other nation that 
has ever transported any part of 
its pow€W fioni one country to an- 
other, The Company in Imlia is 
not properly a branch of the Bri- 
tish nation, it is only a deputation of 
individuals. When iJie Tartars en- 
tered into China, when the Arabs 
aud Tartars successively "i'liUTed 
into Ilindostan, wlicn the Golhs and 
Vandals penetrated into Europe, 
when tlie Normans forced tlieir way 
into England, — in all conquests, iiii- 
gratioiiH, settlements, and coloniza- 
tions, the new people came as the 
offset of a nation. The Company in 


India doea not exist as a n^oaal 
eolony. The English in India aa*e 
notiling but a seinioary for the suc- 
ces«ioi4 of oi^cei’s ; they are a tiation 
of placemen ; they are » common^ 
wealth without a people ; they are 
a State wholly maile up of magis- 
trates. Tiiece is nothing that can, 
in propriety, be called a people, to 
watch, to inspect, to bulai:i(M3 against 
the power of ollicc. The power of 
oiHce, so iar as the hhiglish nation is 
coiicenied, is the sole power of the 
country. To a body so coustiuiU*d, 
confederacy is easy, and has become 
geiieial. By means of this peculiar 
circuni«tafn*e, it has not been diili- 
cult for Mr llasiings to embody 
ahii-se, and put himself at the hetul 
of a regular sysUun of corruption.” 

/ X ft circnmstaTice wliich dis- 
tinguishes the Company, is the youth 
of the persons who are i*inploye<l in 
its service. The servants have al- 
most universtdly be^m sent out to 
begin their progress in the exercise 
of high authority at tlnit (leriod of 
Tde, whicli, in all other plaees, has 
lieen en) ployed in the course of a 
rigid education. They are transfer- 
red from slippery youth t<i perilous 
independence, from perilous inde- 
pendence to inordinate expectations, 
from inor<linate expi‘ct;ilious to 
boundless power. Schoolboys with- 
out tutois, minors without guar- 
dian?j. The woihl is h*t Ieos(‘ on ihem 
with all its teuipLatioiJs, and they are 
let loose upon llie world with all the 
povvtTs that ilespoti'^ui in\oh<*'i.” 

7V^f: 'The s\slein and 

prinriple <»f llteir goveinnient is 
locality; their law.s, tljidr manners, 
their religion, are all local : their 
legihlijcor (1 m! is lost in the mists 
of a most obscure antiquity) ha<l 
it as the. gn*at l(*ading piiriciple of 
Ills policy, to connect the jieople 
with their soil. Accor^lingly, by 
one of those anomalies, whitdi a 
larger acipiaintaiice wiili 4nir spe- 
cies daily ^lis^•o^ ers, this ahoi igi- 
nal peojde of linlia, wlio are the 
sofu'st in tlndr manneis of any of 
our race, a]qn-oac‘hing almost to fe- 
minine tendi*rtjehs, formed constitu- 
tionally benevolent, and, in many 
particulars, made to fill a larger 
circle of benevolence than our mo- 
rals take in, who extend their good- 
will to the whole animal creation, 
are of all nations the most unalliable 
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to any other ^rt of mankind. That 
bond, which ie one of the chief in- 
BtriimcntH of society, can hare no 
existence with them, tlie convivial 
bond. No Hindoo can mix at meals 
even with those on wiiom he depends 
for the meal he eats. Hut lhef« are 
other circumstances which render 
our intercourse full of diffictiHy. 
The Sea is between us. Tiie mass 
of that element, which, by appearing 
to disconnect, unites mankind, is to 
them a forbidden road. It is a great 
gulf fixed between you and them ; 
not BO much that elementary gulf, as 
tliat gulf which manners, opinions, 
and laws have rutiivntvd in tlie very 
nature of the people. None of their 
cnstrs, W'ithout great danger to 
his situation, religion, rank, and esti- 
mation, can ever pass ih<^ s(*a; and 
this forbids for (wtu* all <lirect com- 
munication between that country and 
lliis. If we umlertakii to govern the 
inhabitants of sin:h a country, we 
must gtnerii tluuii upon their own 
primuples and maxims, and not upon 
ours. All change on tlieir part is 
absolutely impracticable. \Ve have 
inori; versatility of character and 
manners, and it is w'e who must 
conform : we know' what the em]nre 
of opinion is in human nature: — I 
had almost said tliat tin* law of opi- 
nion w as kuhiini iinlurr //.'♦ //I It is, 
l5()W'ever, tlu» strongi st principle in 
the coitiposiiidii of the Iraine of the 
liiiman mind, and more (»f tlui hap- 
piness and miiia])])iness of mankind 
resides in tliat iii waul pi inciple tliaii 
ill all external eir<*um>t.aTu <'s put to- 
gether, J5ul if such is lla* empire of 
opinion ev<*n anpiiig us, it has a pure, 
uiiresti aineil, and jiow'er 

among them.” 

From this general \ic\v, lie w’oiit 
into the detail of Indian feelings, 
peculiarly as connei ted with Castr^ 
a topic w’hicli, (ifiy years ago, must 
have looked like tin* unveiling of 
some great Oriental inystiuy. His 
sketch is admirabiy adapted to tlie 
mysticism of the subject. He ap- 
proacbes it with tlu^ solemn ceremo- 
nial language of a high ]iriest of the 
shrine. “ ^'our lordsiiips are born 
to lieredilary bonoiirs in tlie chief of 
your houses, the rest mix witii the 
people ; but wdtii the fientoos, they 
who are born noble can never fall 
into any second rank* They are di- 
vided into four orders; an eternal 


barrier is placed between theoi. A 
man who i« born in the highest 
caste, wddeh at once ufiitee what 
would be tantaiuouBt in this country 
to the dignity of the Peei-age, and the 
ennobled sanctity of the Episcopal 
character ; the itrahmin who sus- 
tains those cdifiractei'B, if he loses his 
caste, does not fall into an interior 
order ; he is thiowii at once out of 
all ranks of society ; he is precipi- 
tated from the proudest elevation of 
reB\>cct and iionour to a bottomless 
abyss of contempt; from purity to 
pollution, from sanctity to profana- 
tion. No honest occupation is open 
to him ; his children are no longer 
his cJiildren. Tlie parent loses that 
name. The conjugal bond is dis- 
solved. !‘ew' survive this most ter- 
rible of all calamities. To speak to 
an Indian of his caste, is to speak to 
him of his all. But the rule of caste 
has given one power more to for- 
tune ; for it is singular that caste 
may be lost not oiiiy by voluntary 
crimes, but by certain involuntary 
hutlerings, di.-^graces, and pollutions, 
utteily out of their powcu' to pre- 
vent. Those w ho have, patiently sub- 
mitted to iniprisoumcut ; those who 
have not lliiiclicd from Uie scourge; 
those; w ho have been as iiniiiovefi as 
iiiarhle under the torture* ; those who 
have laughed at the menaces of death 
itsidf, ha\ e instaully given way, when 
it lias been attempted to subject tiieni 
to any of the pollutions by which 
they lose caste, 'i yranii}^ is armed 
against them w itli a gi eater variety 
of w'eapons than are tonud in its or- 
dinary stores. Ill tin; course of this 
trial, yoiir Loixb.hips will see w ith 
horror the, use which ftir Hastings 
lias made, through Ids wicked in.stru- 
inents, cliosen from the natives tliein- 
selvea, of those superadded means of 
oppression.” 

Then follow a seiies of brilliant 
touches of the 8f*veral races who 
have been ])aramotint in India. “ My 
Lords, those (ientoo people are the 
aboriginal people of llindostaii. They 
are still, heyoml comparison, the 
most i\umcrous. Faults they may 
have, but Heaven forbid w'e should 
pass judgment upon people who 
trameil their law's nnd institutions 
prior to our insect ot if/in of yester- 
day.” * * * * « Tliey still exist, 

in a green old age, with all the re- 
verence and passion of antiquity, 
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which other nations have /or novelty 
and change. They have stood firm 
on their ancient base ; tliey have cast 
their roots deep in their native soil ; 
their bloody their opinions^ and the 
soil of their country, make one con- 
sistent piece, admitting no mixture, 
no adulteration, no improvement} 
their religion has made no converts; 
their dominion has made no con- 
quests. They have existed, in spite 
of Mahometan and Portuguese bi- 
otry, in spite of Tartarian and Ara- 
ian tyranny ; in spite of all the 
fury of successive foreign conquest.” 

« « « • 

Tlie second era is the time of 
the Prophet Mahomet. The enthu- 
siasm which animated his first fol- 
lowers ; tlie d(*spolic power which 
his religion obtained through that 
enthusiasm ; and tlie advantages de- 
rived from both over the enervated, 
great empires, and broken, disunited, 
lesser governments of the world, ex- 
tended the influence of that proud 
and domineering sect from the banks 
of the Gangc'.s to the banka of the 
Loire. This is the period of the 
Arabs. Those people made a great 
and lasting impression on India. 
They established, very early, Maho- 
metan sovereigns in all parts of it.” 
* * * ^ ” I’hose people, when 

they first settled in India, attempted 
with the ferocious arm of their pro- 
phetic sword to change the religion 
and manners of the country. But at 
length, perceiving that their cruelty 
we#ied out itself, and could never 
touch the constancy of the sufl'erers, 
they permitted the native people to 
remain in quiet, and left the Maho- 
metan religion to operate upon them 
as it could, by appealing to the am- 
bition or avarice of the great ; or by 
taking the lower people who had lost 
their caste into the new sect, and 
thus, from the refuse of the Gentoo, 
increasing the bounds of the Maho- 
metan religion. The Mahometans, 
during the period of the Arabs, never 
expelled or destroyed the native 
Gentoo nobility, Zumiudars or land- 
holders of the country. « 

" The third era was the invasion 
of the Tartars under Tamerlane. 
Those Tartars did not establish them- 
selves on the ruins of the Hindoos. 
Their conquests were over the other 
Mahometans; for Tamerlane inva- 
dedkHJndostan^ as be invaded other 


Countries, in the character of the 
great reformer of the Mahometan re- 
ligion. He came as a sort of suc- 
cessor to the rights of the Prophet 
upon a divine title. He struck at nil 
the Mahometan princes who reigned 
at that time. He considered them as 
degenerate from the faith, and ns 
tyrants, abusing their power. To 
facilitate his conquests over those, 
he was often obliged to come to a 
composition with 'the. people of the 
country. Tamerlane had neither 
time nor means, nor inclination to 
dispossess the ancient Rajahs of the 
country.” • * * * “lie freed thci 
Hindoos for ever from that lax which 
the Mahometans laid on every other 
country over which the, sword of 
Mahomet prevailed ; a capitation tax 
upon all who do not profess the re- 
ligion of the Mahometans. The Hin- 
doos, by express charter, were ex- 
empted from that mark of servitude, 
and tliereby de<*Iared not to be a eon- 
quered people.” v . ^ Tliese 

circumsiancc^s maik that Tamerlane, 
however he may b<‘ imlieated by the 
odious names of Tartar and ('on- 
queror, was no barbariiiii ; that tiie 
people who suhmitled to him, did 
not submit with the abject submis- 
sion of slaves to tho sword of a con- 
queror, hut admitted a great, su- 
preme Emperor, who was just, pru- 
dent, and politic ; instead of the fe- 
rocious, oppressive, lesser Maliorne- 
tan sovereigns, who had before forced 
their way by the sword into tin* 
country. 

“ The fourth era was that of the 
Emperor Akher. He was the first 
of the successors of Tamerlane who 
obtained pussessioil of Bengal. It i.s 
easy to shew what ids coinpiost was. 
It was ov’er the last Mahonn*tan d}^- 
nasty : he too, like his predecessor 
Tamerlane, conquered the prince, 
not the country. 'Flie natives, great 
men and landholders, continued in 
every part in the possession of their 
estates, and of the jurisdictions ah- 
nexed to them. 

“ The next^ the fifth €»ra, is a trou- 
bled and vexatious period ; the era 
of the independent Soubahs of Ben- 
gal. Five of those Soubahs govern- 
ed from the year 1717. They grew 
into iudopendeiice partly by the ca» 
lamities and concuasions of the em- 
pire, which happened during the dis- 
putes for ther aucceBaiOn of Tamer- 
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lane; and priiiripally, l)y tlie cfioat 
Kliock which the received 

when Thamas Kouli Khan broke 
into that country, cai rie»l ofl’ its re- 
venues, overturned tlie throne, and 
massacred not only many of the chief 
nobility, but almost all the inhabit- 
ants of th<‘ capital. This rude shock, 
which that empire was never able to 
recover, eiiabl(*d the viceroys to be- 
come independent; but their inde- 
pendence led to their ruin. Those 
who had usurped upon their mas- 
ters, had servants, who usurped upon 
them. Allaoerdy Khan murdered 
Ills master, and opened a way into 
Hcngal for the Malirattas. Their re- 
treat was at length purchased, and 
by a sum which is supposed to 
amount to live; mil) ions sttnling. Ry 
this purchase he secured the ex- 
hausted riunaiiis of an exhausted 
kingdom, and left it to bis grandson, 
Siirajab Dovvlab, in peace and po- 
verty. On the fall of Siirajah i)o\v- 
lah, in 1 7o(5, cominericed the last, 
which is the sixth, the era of the 
JJritish empire.” 

In the second da>\s address, there 
is a fine passage, in the orator’s pe- 
culiar style, of relie\iiig the local 
details by an appeal to general priii- 
cipl<‘s. Political ])hiloNophy never 
wore a inon? statelj'^ robe. 

“ My I uords, to obtain empire is 
common. To govern it well lias lieeii 
rare indeed. To chastise the guilt 
of those who have been instruments 
of imptnial sway over other nations, 
by tiie lijgli superintending justice of 
the sovereign state, has not many 
striking examples among any people. 
Hitherto wi: have not fiirnislunl our 
contingent to the* records of liononr. 
We have been coiifoniided with the 
liardy conquerors ; our dominion has 
been a vulgar thing; but we begin 
to emerge, and 1 hope that a severe 
inspection of ourselves, a inirifica- 
tion of our own olVences, a lustration 
of the exorbitance of our own power, 
is a glory Teserved for Ibis time, in 
this nation, to this august tiibunal. 
The year l7oG is a memorable ju-ain 
tliiB history of tlic world. It intro- 
duced a new nation from the re- 
motest verge of the Western World, 
with new inaiiners, new customs, 
new institutions, new opinions, new 
laws, into the heart of Asia. 

“ My Lords, if in that part of Asia, 
whose native, regular government 
\oh, xxxiv. ^^o. ccxii. 
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was then broken up — if, at the mo- 
ment when it had fallen into dark- 
ness and confusion, from having be- 
come the i>rey, and almost the sport 
of the ambition of its Jiomeborn 
grandeur — if, in that gloomy period, 
a star had risen from the west, that 
would prognosticate a better genera- 
tion, and shed down the sweet in- 
11 uences of order, peace, science, and 
security to tin*, natives of that vexed 
and harassed <n>untry, we should 
have been crowned with genuine 
honour, it would have been a beau- 
tiful and noble spectacle to man- 
kind.” 

In remarking on the repl}’^ made 
by Hastings’s friends, that at the 
worst his despotism was only the 
common habit of ]>ower in India, 
Burke overwhelms them with amag- 
nilicent refutation. “ Nothing is 
more false than that d<»spotism is the 
<‘onstitutiou of any country in Asia. 
Will your Lordsliips submit to hear 
the f!orrupt practices of mankind 
made the principles of government ? 
Was there ever Jieard, tliat a gover- 
nor would dare to heap all the evil 
practices, all the cruelties, oppres- 
sions, extortions, corruptions, bri- 
beries, of all the fero<*ious usurpers, 
dt»sperat<5 r(>b!)ers, tliievos, cheats, 
and jugglers, that ever had odico, 
from one end ol' Asia to another, and 
consolidating all tliis mass of the 
crimes and Ji!)'=inrdities of barbarous 
dtmiinatioii into one codt*, c stablish 
it as llic whole duty of an l^mglisli 
governor ! 

''lit: have arbitrary power ! jMy 
Lords, the Last Imlia C’oiiq»any liave 
not arbitrary power to give him, the 
King has not arbitrary power to give 
him, yonrl.ordsbips l)avenot,n()r the 
(’ominoTis, nor the wlioh*. Legisla- 
Inre. W«i Lave no arbitrary power 
to give, because aibitrary power is a 
thing which neither any man can 
hohf nor any man can give. No man 
can lawfully g<»\erii Idmself accord- 
ing to his oten much less can one 
person be governed by the will of 
another. We are all born in subjec- 
tion, all born equally, liigli and low, 
governors and governed, in siibjec- 
tit>n to oin‘ great, immutable, pre- 
existent law, prior to all our devices, 
paramount to all onv ideas, antece- 
dent to our very existence ; by wliieh 
we are knit and connected in the 
eternal frame of the universe. This 
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great law dors ii(»t arise from ottr 
conveiitioDs or romptirts ; on the 
contrary, it gives to our c.jnveiuions 
and ronipacts all tlic force and sanc- 
tion they liave. Hvery good gift is 
of Ciod ! All power is of (^od ! And 
Hr: who has given the power, and 
from whom alone it originates, will 
never softer the exercise of it to be 
practised uj>oii any less soli<l founda- 
tion than tl»e power itself. If all 
dominion of man over man is the ef- 
fect of tlie Divine disjiosiiion, it is 
bound by the etenuil laws of Him 
who gave it. If men were mad 
ciioiigh to inaki^ an exj)ress eompact 
that should release ih.e magistrate 
from his duty, and <1 eel are their lives, 
lil)erties, and pro])eriies depeiiiient, 
not upon rub's or laws, Imt upon his 
mere capricious will, t/.e (^orviifint 
would be roul. 8’he aeee])tor <»f it 
has not his authority increased, but 
bis crime doubled. 

‘*Tlie titb* <»f coTj(piest makes no 
dirterenre. No conquest can <,ive 
siicli a 1 igbt ; for eoinpiest, that is, 
force, cannot convert its own iji- 
justice into a just title, ily coiupiest, 
w’liich is a more immediate designa- 
tion of tlie hand of (tod, the eompter- 
or suc<'eeds to rdl tln^ duties .and 
siihordiiialion to tin; power of (iod, 
wliieh beloiic:*'*! to tlH‘ Sovereign 
whom lie di-'placed, Just as if lie had 
come in hy tlie positi\c law <d’ de- 
scent or eleclioii. 

“ No, my Lord*«, this arbitrary 
]iower is not to lie had by <'on(]uest. 
Nor can any Sovereign ba\e it by 
siiccessifin ; for no man can succeed 
to fraud, rapine, and vi<ilenee, neither 
by com])aet,eo\ eriant, or submis'-itni, 
for men cannot covc'nant theirt-el v( s 
out of tbeir rights and llirir duties. 
Those who give and th()s<» who re- 
ceive arbitrary power, are alike eri- 
minal. Tlnu e is no nujii but is hound 
to resist it to the bc'-t of Ids ])ower, 
wherever it shall shew its fai'e iii the 
world. It is a eriiiie to bear it, wlom 
it can be rntiffiudhj shaken oH’. No- 
thing but absolfile iirijxitenei* can 
justify ineii in not resisiiris^ i: the 

utmost of their ability. Haw atul 
arbitrary power are in etern,il en- 
mity. Nanu' me a ina< 7 i>trate, and 1 
will name propel ty. N .nne me power, 
and I will name protection. It is blas- 
phemy 111 rtdigjon,it is wickedness in 
])oHttcs, to say, tliat any man ctm have 
arbitrary powcu’. In every patent of 
office the duty ib included. VVe may 


bile our chains if wo will; but wc 
sliall be made to know ourstdves ; 
rml be taught that man is born to be 
governed by Law, and be who sub- 
stitutes Will in place of it is an ene- 
my to Cod!” ^ t ^ “ The mo- 

ment a Sovereign removes the idea 
of security from his subjects, and 
<leclares, that he is every thing, and 
they nothing ; when he declares, that 
no contract lie makes with them can 
or ought to bind him, he declares war 
u]ion them, lb* is im longer Sove- 
reign ; they are no longer subjects. 
No man, therefore, has a r 'njbt to ar- 
bitrary p(>\\'(»r ! ” 

It is a striking elienmstanee tliat 
tije 'I'arfar emiqufu’ors, the scourges 
of tilt* ICastern wtnld, and tin* most 
iinei«u!voeal robbers (;f any race that 
truth setm, sliouhl liave gene- 

rally a>])iied to the tame of great 
moialists. The dVn Precepts of 
(b'ligliir' Khan” are alluded to by 
Hurke as remarkably pure fivmi all 
su£rireslion of tyranny. Of the “ lu- 
Ntimtes (?f d'auierlane” lie declare^, 
“ That tliere is no book in tin* woild 
which contains nobler, moie just, 
moi {* manly, or mon* ])ious princi- 
ples of iitivernment.” On the trial, 
be j»rodue<*d tliis ])ook,and read from 
if llie Icatiinir (dauM's. Of lliose we 
shall give a lew sentences, as curious 
r‘*ineinbr.‘inet‘S of a innn wlio'^e wis- 
dom \\ as learned in tht* wilderness, 
who*.o iiioraliiy was gaim*(l on liorse- 
liaek, anti wliosc^ rights were tin* 
riL’Iits ol’ llie sword. I nder those 
ci.'ciimstimees the institutes of 'J'a- 
ineilane exhibit an extraordinary 
]mwer (jf mind, d'he preamble is 
iriantl; it. has t he ( >riental dignity 
wirhtmi ilii*. Oriental exlravaganct*. 

P. it known to iny fortunate 
Stills, th,'* {•oiKjiiei ors of kingdoms, 
to my mii^hly descendants, the* birds 
of the eaith, tliat since I ha\e hopt* 
in Alini:/hty (b»d, that many of my 
p.)'-1t»rity shall sit njxni the throne of 
pte.vi r ; having established Jaws ftir 
my dominions, I have collected those 
laws SLs a model ftir others, to the 
cmd that eti'ry otie of iiiy cliildren, 
iiesi'cndant.s and postirity, acting 
agreeably thereto, my empire, which 
I ac quiicd lhM»n”li hardsldps, <liJli- 
ciihirs, pm ils, Mild bloofislied, liy the 
I)i\ii:e huour, and llie innuence of 
the holy religion of Mahomet, (Cod’s 
])eaee he upon him!j and with the 
assistance of tlie powerful descen- 
dants and illustrious followers of 
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that pi(>pIiot, may he l>v tlirm pre- 
served.’’ * ^ ^ * “’>Io\v there- 

fore be it known to my sons, tlie for- 
tunate and iliustnoiis, to iny doseeii- 
dvints, the mighty subdin*rs of king- 
doms, that in lik(‘ manner as I, l)\ 
Pirtlrv attained to regal 

dignity, eonqiiered kingdoms, and 
decorated the throne of my c‘m]jire, 
hit thiMn act according to those 
|)rincipleK, and thus pr(*serve the 
splemloiir of their dominions. 

“ Among the rules tliat 1 esta- 
blished for ilje support of my glory 
and my einpire, the Jirst was this, 
— That 1 promoted the worship of 
Almighty ilod, and propagated the 
religion of IVIahomet throughout tlie 
world. *SVx*07/r////, with the people 
ol the ‘ Twelve Classes and Tribes,’ 

1 conejuered kingdoms, and from 
them i formed my asseinbl3% Third- 
hy ctinsiiltatioii, and deliberation, 
and caution, and vigilance, I van- 
tjuislied armies, and 1 reduced king- 
<loins.” ■< “ /V^/7/7/f//y, b>" order and 

discipline, I so firmly established m}” 
authority, that the soldiers and tin^ 
sulijects could not aspire beyond 
their respective degrees. Fifthly^ 1 
gave encouragement to my ameers 
and t<i my soldiers, and with momy 
and jewels 1 mad<3 them glad of 
li< ait. I [lermitted them to eorne in 
to the baiii|uet ; and in tlui lieM of 
blood they lia/.arded their lives; and 
by the edge of t)ie sword 1 obtain- 
e<i the thrones of seven-and- twenty' 
kings.’' • ' “ When 1 elolhexl myself 
in the robe of empire, 1 shut 1113' 
eyes to safely, and to the repose 
wliic li is in the Iji*;! of ease ; and 
from thv tu'fffth ijrar oj wtf atjr, 1 
travelhul o\er countries, and com- 
bate<] daiiL'‘ers, and foriiU'<l enter- 
])rises, and van(|uished armies. Sixths 
hjy 1)3" justice 1 gained the nfl'ectioiis 
of the people of Cod, and I e\t(*nded 
iny e]emen<\v to the guilt}’ as w<dl as 
to the imioceiit, and I passed the 
senteiiee which truth re(|uireil. Fu'- 
renih/j^y I stdected and tri'utecl with 
veneration the posterit}’ of the Pro- 
phet, and tlie tlu'ologians, and the 
leachei n of 'tlie true faitli, and tlie 
]>hi]osopliers and the historians. 
Eifjhtldy, 1 acted with determina- 
tion ; and on whatever undertaking 
I resolved, J made that tlie oidy ob- 
jee,t of m 3’' attention, and 1 withdrew 
not my liand from that enterprise 
until 1 had brought it to a conclu- 
sion ; and 1 acted according to that 


which I said ; and 1 tlealL not with 
severit}" towards an}’^ one ; and 1 was 
not oj»pres.sivo in aii}” of 1113' actions, 
lhat Hod Almiijldif tuifjhl md deal 
.stvtTi’Iy towards ha\ nor render my 
own acdons oppressive unto me.'’ 

“ A'i/idih/, the siiiialiou 
t)f III}’ p(U)])le Wc’is known unto me ; 
and those who wen^ great among 
them 1 eonsidmtjd as iny hrethreii, 
and I ri’gartied the poor as m3" cdiil- 
drend’ * " “ Ttnih/oy what- 

ever lioide, whether 'J'uik" or Taii- 
clu‘elv, Arab or Ajuni, canu^ into iiu‘, 
1 received tlu‘ir chicks with re^'pec.t, 
and tlieir followi'rs I honoured ac- 
cording to their degrees ; and Avho- 
ever liad been 1113’ enein}’, and was 
asliamed thereof, and. Hying to me 
for protection, humbled iiim>elf be- 
fore me, 1 forgot bis enmity, and T 
purchased liiin with kindness.” ^ ^ 

* " “ Kl< vt.nihlij, 1113' associaK's and 
my neighimnrs, and all such as had 
been < onm?cted with im*, 1 distin- 
guished in tJie days of m3’’ jirospe- 
rity ; and, as to my fatnil}’, 1 vent not 
asunder the lies of blood and mercy; 
1 issued not coinmamls to slav’ tliein, 
or bin<l them with chains.” 

“ yVv soldiers, whether friends 
or emiinies, I hcHd in esteem ; and 
tiie man ulio drew ids sword on tlie 
side of ni}' eneni}’, and prcseried 
his lidelit}’ to liis master, liim I great- 
ly hononi ed ; and wlien such a man 
came unto me, knowing liis worth, 1 
classed him with iny faithful asso- 
ciates,. and 1 vahu'd his lidelity.” 

.\iid, behold, it was known 
unto me bv' e\peiience, lliat every 
empire, which is not established iii 
morality and religion, nor sirength- 
micd b}" regulations and laws, from 
that en)]>ir4* all order, grandeur, and 
power shall pa^-s awa}', and tliat em- 
pire may he, likened unto a naked 
man, and to a house that hath nei- 
ther roof nor gates, but into which 
whosoever willetli ma}^ enter un- 
liindered ; therefore 1 established 
the foundation of ni}’ empire on tin; 
moral it}' and the religion of Islam, 
and by n^gulatioiis aiul laws 1 gave 
it stabilit}’-” . 

The purpose of quoting this vo- 
lume on the trial, was lo strike the 
ground from under iht; feet of all 
who uUi'inpted to \ indicate the Go- 
vernor- (huierars conduct on the as- 
sumed maxims of Indian despotism, 
'rhe plea had been, that, if tyranni- 
cal, be was urged to the tyranny by 
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llio rult‘S oF iiativti govoviimont. Tlic 
liistitutos of the j^rcat founder of the 
cliief ihrone of India were adduced 
lo disprove this charge ; and, if tlio 
Ttidinn princes had preserved tho 
spirit of the rules as carefully as the 
letter, the imputation must fail. But 
witli the vigour of Timour his justice 
liad passed away ; and, if Hastings 
liad desired to slielter crimes tenfold 
deeper than his own were ever sup- 
posed to he, under the wing of In- 
ti ian atrocity, it was broad enough 
and hlat k enough to have covered 
them from tl'.e eye of human retri- 
bution. 

We shall pass thrr iigh tljc variety 
of speeches which Burke mad(‘ on 
the Mibjeet, tneridy selecting, as hi- 
tiiert{>, those passages which are most 
ch.irncteristie. of his ricli and power- 
f»il styb*. In treating of the charge 
of reeeiving presents, a form of Oii* 
eiital bribery, of which HasUiigs was 
cluirgful with being a zealous favour- 
er, lie suddenly hurst forth He 
who would set up a system of cor- 
ruption, and justify it upon the priii- 
ci])lc of utility, is staining not only 
tJie nature and character of otlice, 
but that which is the peculiar glory 
of the oHicial and jiidicial chanicter 
of this country. JMy Lords, it is cer- 
tain that even tyranny itself may find 
some specious colour, and appear as 
:i inon* severe and rigid execution of 
justice, lledigious persecution may 
shield itself umler the guise of a 
mistaken and over- zealous piety. 
(Jonqiicst may cover its boldness 
witli its own laurels, and the ambi- 
tion of the conqueror may be Jiid in 
the se^crels of Ids own heart, under 
the veil of benevolence, and make 
)iim imagine tliat he is briuglng tern- 
])orary desolation upon a country, 
only to proiiiole its ultimate advan- 
tage. But, in tlie principles of that 
governor who make.s money Ids ob- 
ject, there can be nolldiig «)f this. 
J'luire are here none of iliose spe- 
cious delusions, that look like vir- 
tues, to veil either llie govejued or 
the governor. His pretensions lo 
merit arc, that Mr Hastings s(]<jeezcd 
more money out of tlie people than 
others could have done.” - # ♦ 

Governors, we know, cannot w ith 
tJieir own hands he rontiiiiially re- 
ceiving bribes, for they must have 
as many hands as one of the idols in 
an Indian temple. As he has many 
oilices, so he has many officers for 
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receiving {ind distributing his bribes, 
some white and sonic black. The 
white men are loose and licentious, 
apt to have resentments, and to be 
bold in revenging them. The black 
are secret and mysterious ; they are 
not apt to liave very quick resent- 
ments; they have not the boldness 
and liberty of language which cha- 
racterises Europc^'iiis. They have 
fears, too, for themselves, and thus 
they will conceal any thing commit- 
ted to them by Europeans ; and thus 
it is almost impossible to make up a 
<*ompbite body of his bribery ; you 
may iind the scattered limbs, mid 
while you are picking them up here 
and there, lie may escape entirely in 
a prosecution for the whole.” 

(Jiie of the incidental charges 
against 1 fastings had been, that lie 
made visits to tin; native princes, 
and them, accepting, in place of the 
ciistcmiary hospitality, a siiin (»f 
money, turned the wliule proix'ss 
into a system of violent extortion, 
“ Two Jiuiulred pounds a-day for a 
visit!” exclaims tlie accuser; “ it is 
at the rate of L.7d,(>00 a-year for 
liimsclf. By his account, he was 
giving daily and lioiirly wounds to 
his humanity ia dejiriving of tlieir 
sustenance liundreds of the ancient 
nobility of a great, fallen kingdom. 
Yet it was in tlie midst of tJiis galling 
duty, it was at the very moment of 
liis twider sensibility, that from the 
collected morsels plucked from the 
famished inoutJis of hundreds of 
decayed, indigent, starving nobility, 
lie gorged Jiis ravcuioiis maw witli 
L.-200 a-day for Ids imtertainment. 
In the eourscj of all this proceeding, 
your Lordships will not fail lo ob- 
serve, * 0 is iiev<*r corrupt but lie is 
< ru(!l ; he never dines with comfort 
but where he is sure to create a fa- 
mine. He never robs from tlie loose 
superfiiiity of standing greatness, he 
devours the fallen and the indigent. 
Hi.s extortion is not like the gener- 
ous rapaeity of the princely eagle, 
which snatches away the living, strug- 
gling prey; he is a vulture, who feeds 
upon the prostrate;, the dying, and the 
dead. As his ci uelty is more shock- 
ing than liis corruption ; so liis hy- 
pocrisy has sonietliing more frightful 
than Jiis cruelly. Eor wliilst his ra- 
paeious and bloody hand now signs 
pros(!riptionfl,utid now sweeps away 
the food of the widow and the; 
orphan^ his eyes overflow with 
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tears, and he converts tlie halm tJiat 
bleeds from wounded humanity, in- 
to a rancorous and deadly poison to 
tlie race of man.” 

In some of the ])apers on tlui de- 
fence, Hastings had expressed his 
astonisliment that lie slioiild stand 
as a culprit before the country, 
when, it justice were done, he 
should have been receiving its re- 
wards for sustaining the British Go- 
vernment in the wild, ruthless, aud 
ndraetory state of India. This ph^a 
was met with indignant sarcasm on 
tlie part of hisgreat accustM*. “Here,” 
said he, “ I\lr Hastings clianges his 
grojind. The first era of Ids cor- 
ruption was a bold, plain, ferocious, 
downright use of power. In llie 
second, he is grown a litlle more 
guarded, the eifect of subtle.ty. He 
aj>pears no longer as a defendant; 
he holds himself up with a linn, dig- 
nilied, and erect countenance, and 
says, I am not a delin(|uent, I am 
not here any longer as a receiver of 
bribes. No I 1 am a great inventive 
genius, who iiave goii<» out ofall tin; 
ordinary roads of liiiaiic<*,have made 
great discoveries in the unknown 
regions of the science, and have for 
tln^ lirst time cstabli^}led the coriup- 
tion of tlie supreme magistrate as a 
principle of resource for Govorn- 
Jiient.” 

Burke was a moralist and nieta- 
ph\’'sician by nature. His impres- 
siveness was strongly connected with 
the weight of those maxi ms which 
he had formed from a long and pro- 
found study of the heart of man. 
And it is the force and abundance 
of those line rellcetioiis which give 
an immortal value to his works on 
topics of tlie most temporary nature. 
He had heavily charged Hastings 
with coiTiiptioii in peculiar instan- 
ces. He now extended it to all. 

But once convict a man of bribery 
ill any instance, and you are fur- 
nished with a rule of irresistible 
presumption that every other irre- 
gular act, by which unlawful gain 
inay arise, is done upon the same 
corrupt niotfvo.” s- , » «• 

conduct upon those occasions may 
be thought irrational. But, thank 
God, guilt was never a rational 
thing ; it distorts all the faculties of 
the mind, it perverts tliciif, it leaves 
a man no longer in the free use of 
Ids reaaon,it puts him into confusion. 
He has recourse to such miserable 
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and absurd expedients for covering 
Ills guilt, as all those who are used 
to sit ill the seat of judgment know 
liave b«‘en the cause of the detec- 
tion of half tlie \ illaiiiies of the 
world, (iod forbid, that guilt should 
ever leaie a man tlie uiidistiirlx^d 
use of his facul tic's, lun* as guilt 
never rc^so from a true use of om* 
rational facultjcis, so it is veiy fre- 
<piently subversive of them. Cod 
lorhid, that ]>rud4mee, llie suprc'me 
director of all the virtues, slioiild 
evc'i* he em])loyed in the serviee of 
any of tlie vices. No, it is never 
found W'here justice does not ac- 
company it ; and if it is ever at- 
tempted to bring it into the service 
of the vices, it immediate!}’^ sul>vt*rts 
their causc\ It tends to their dih- 
covery, and, 1 hopti and trust, linally 
to their utter destruction.” 

A large portion of those succes- 
sive addresses \viis oeeupic'd with 
Indian details. Tlie labour of <‘ol- 
h'cting thc'm must have been iiii- 
mc*nse ; the aciitcmess !>y wliicli their 
strength and wc‘akiu*ss wc'i e cb'lc cl- 
ed, under all the didiculiics of lb- 
reign habits of coiiccalnx'nt, aided 
by J'biropean dextc*iity oJ’ complica- 
tion, exhibitc'd in the ino'^t striking 
degree tlie logic*al force cd’ Biitke’s 
mind; and the lustre which his feel- 
ings, strong passion, and vi\id and 
vehement Jangu.'ig'*, tlirew ovc'r the 
length and dryness of the subject, 
rendered thi3 whole confcs.sc'dly thci 
greatest disphiy of mental powen* in 
llie annals of the Legislature. Siie- 
ridan’s famous speech on the Bc'giini 
charge excited a more sudden cap- 
tivation. lie was the enchanter of 
the audience. Unencumbered by 
details, his imagination was at liberty 
to lly from one prominent point to 
another, choosing the spot on wdiieh, 
like Milton’s Angel, it might scatter 
fragrance and shoot splendour from 
its plumes. Burke’s was the sterner 
labour of forcing his way through 
the intricate, hewing down the rug- 
ged, and taming the refractory. His 
jiath, however varied by height and 
depth, was confined by the nature 
of his duty to the ground; perpetu- 
ally in the act to soar — and no ima- 
gination ever spread a broader or 
more brilliant wing— he is perpe- 
tually brought back to the level of 
the soil, ])ouud down to the^ consi- 
ileration of the common things of 
comulou life, and for ilie noblest 
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purposes, of establisliincf the cause 
of justice and virtue, forced to cliii" 
to tlie track, and wind liis way 
through the ohlitpiities of vulgar 
<diicani? and obscure villainy, llis 
emblem miglit be found less in the 
enchanter, touching at will tlie dark 
and rude into biightiiess and beauty, 
than in the ancient Hero, one of the 
ohl earth-tamers, pursuing Ids career 
of ridding earth of robbers and mon- 
sters, until the time wlieri his task 
was accomplished, and lie was to be 
called to those banquets where Hebe 
administered. The impeacliment of 
Hastings failed. The evidence against 
him was iiisuflicient to justify the 
])unishinent of a man of uinjuestion- 
able fitlelity to his em]>I(iyei s, of per- 
sonal honour, and of oliicial talent. 
The Peers, wearied by the hmgth of 
the procedure, in itself amounting 
to a formidable penal t}^ ae([nitted 
Hastings as impatiently as they had 
emtiU'ed into judgment on him. lint 
Ids great accuser came forth fnuq 
from the keenest investigation of Ids 
motives. His indignation Irid h<‘en 
roused by a sciiise of Indian sidfer- 
ing, against its perj)elrators. He 
disdained to take* into account the 
dilliculties <#f th<i time, the habits of 
tliedndian govern mont, or the. natural 
growth of arbitrary m(*asur(‘s in the 
hands of <!ven tin; ]>urest adm^ni^- 
tratois, eight thotisand rnil^‘s from 
lioine, surrounded by intrigue, 
liireatencd wiili hourly ruin, and all 
but forced into violc*nce through the 
nierc! dread of universal extiiietion. 
Put those were the reasons of i)olity. 
Jhirk(* ^tood upon ])rinciple. 'I he 
Li<*gi>iatui'c bowed to tlu* diflieul- 
li<*s of cireumstances, and a<*(|iiilted 
Haslingsof acts in India wJdch would 
have been irica])able of pardon in 
Pnglaiid. Purkc* would not stoop to 
comju’elumd this, as he called it, 
geographictil moiality; he cbud(*d 
That justice <*ould be. alKned like the 
Imman c*omple>.ioii, and that the 
same feature's of eternal law should 
be black w itliin tlie ti oj)ics,and white 
as tliev advanced tovvaids tlie [)ole. 
He could not compn-lumd that the 
moral feeling should change more 
than the sense's, and demanded why 
the cyci ol tiie miTuI should not see 
aa straight in ilcngn) as it saw in 
England, or why it should disc over 
policy in bad faitli, directness in ar- 
tidee, honour in circumvention, sitid 
good govennnent in the legishiiioii 


of the sword, though the sun burimd 
in the zenith, or thci land was swc»pt 
alternately by the I'artar arid the 
tornado. 

The heart was right, but tlie plii- 
losophy was wrong. For gratui- 
tous tyranny there' can be no de- 
fence, as for gratuitous artifice there 
can be no ])alliation. Put there may 
be times wlien a stronger necessity 
than man was eveu’ commanded tti 
oppose, throws all the old rules of 
morals into confusion. Thc^ man 
with a dagger at his throat kills his 
adversary, and none call it murder. 
The man perisldngof famine, seizes 
tliC! first food within Ids retich, and 
none; call it robb<*ry. No law of 
earth has condemnation for either" 
and law is tlui voice of Providcujccq 
uttered by the? lips of man. The* 
paroxysm of self-presc*rvation con- 
verts injustice into a right, and vio- 
Ic^.nce into a protect! vci principle. 
Purke himself, at a maturer period, 
could acknowledge* that“ the statue's 
of nu'rcy and justice might be veiled 
in tluj war of the* vice's.'’ "I'he onl^' 
barrier that society can (*rect against 
this gc'iiei'iil invasion of its ])eaee, is 
that ilu^ necessity should be fftlly 
sIh'wti; that it should allow no fac- 
titious sullcring to be substituted for 
the true* agony ; that it should not 
yield to (iexti'vous impostuic! the* 
subndssion due only to the inehui- 
ehdly rights of madness and mi- 
sery. 

The brief peu’oration of the speech 
^v^^.s majeitic. “ In the name of the 
(/ommons of I'higland, 1 cliarge ail 
this guilt upon \Varren Hastings, in 
this la^t momeiil of my application 
to you. 

“ r.Iy Lords, what is it that we 
want liere to u great act of national 
justice r Ho wo want a cause, my 
liOrds V You liave the cause <>f op- 
pressed princes, of undone women 
of the first rank, of desolated pro- 
vdiices, of vv'asted kingdoms ! 

“ Do you want a crimiiia), mj’^ 
T^ords? \Vh(»u was so much ini- 
<piity ever laid to the charge of any 
one? No, my Lords, you must not 
look to punish any other such delin- 
quent from India. Warren Has- 
tings has not Irft .snhfitancc anonf/h in 
India to nourish such nnotlier delin- 
quent. 

My Lords, is it a prosecutor 
that you want? You liave before 
you the (Commons of Clreat Britain 
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as prosooutors ; and I believe, my the Bishops of Eiif^Iand, you liave 
Lords, tliat the siiii, in his beuefieent that true image of llie primitive 
progress round the world, does not church in its ancient form, in its 
behold a more glorious sight than ancient ordinances, purified from 
that of men, separattjd from a re- the superstitions and the vices which 
mote people Ijy tlu! material bounds a long suc<‘(:ssiori of ages will bririi** 
and barriers of nature, thus united upon the best institutions. Yoii 
by the bond of a social and moral have the representatives of that re- 
community, the f ’omnions of Kng- ligion which says that their God is 
land, resenting, as tlieir own, the in- Lov(‘, that the very vital spirit of 
dignities and criiellii‘s oirer{;d to the tlndr insiitutioti is ( harity. - ^ 

people ol India.** J hose art? the <*onsi(Ierations which 

r’rorn thus laying out the, branches animate them, and will animate them, 
ol his principal appeal, he took oc- against all o]>pression ; knowing that 
casion to ])ay a magnilic*,enl series of he who is called first among them, 
<‘OTriplinients to the King, tlui Jloyal and first among us all, both of the 
Family, and Llie l^eeragi'. “ lh> we Hock that is fed and of those who 
want u liibunal ? My Lords, iio ex- feed, made llimstHf the ^ Servant 
ample of antiquity, nothing in tin* of all.’ 

inodfUMi world, nothing in i)u* rangci “ iMy JiOrds, those are llie scriin- 
ot buinau imagination, can supply tie.s which we have in all the consti- 
us with a tribunal like this. Here tiient parts of the body of the llouse. 
we se 4 ‘ virtually in the iiiind’s c\e ^Ve know them we reckon upon, 
that sacrcMl majt‘sty of the, crown we rest upon them, and commit 
under wliosi^ authority yon sit, and saftHy the interests of India and lui- 
wlio&e power you i‘xei else. Wo see maiiily into your liands. Therefore, 
in this invisible auilioriry, what we it is with conlidencts that ordered by 
ail feel in reality and lile, tiie beiie- the Ommions, 

licent powers and protecting justice “1 imjieach W'arren Hastings, 
of Ills iMajesty. Wo have lane lln‘ l^^squire, of high crimes and inisde- 
Heir Appaieiit to tlie Ch*owii, such meanours. 

as tlie Auid wislu's of the j)eople “ J impeach liini in t)ie name of 
of England wisli an ] h'irApparcmt of the Commons of Great Biitairi, in 
the (’rown to lie. We have here Jkuliainent assiunhled, wliose Par- 
all the branches of the Royal Inimi- lianientary trust he lias betrayed, 
ly iu a situation between majesty “ 1 impeach him in the name of 
and subjection, between the, so\c- all the Commons of Great Britain, 
reign and the subject, ollering a whose national character lie has dis- 
pledge in that situation for the sup- Iionumed. 

port of the rights of the Ch owiqaml “1 inqieach Idm in the name of 
the liberties of the ]uo])le, both the pi'ojde of India, wliose laws, 
wliose extremities they touch. My rights, and lihertieslic has subverted. 
Lords, we Jiave a great Jiereiliiary wliose properties he has destroyed. 
Peerage here. ' Those who Jiave whose country he lias laiil waste and 
their own honour, tlie honour of <Iesolate. 

their ancestors, and of their poste- “ 1 impeach him in the name, and 
rity to guard, and who will justify, by virtue of those eternal laws of 
as they have always justilied, that justice which lie has violated. 
))rovisiou in the conslilution by ‘‘ I impeach him in the name of 
which justice is made a liereditniy human nature itself, which he lias 
ollice. My Lorils, we have heie. a cruelly oiitragi-d, injured and op- 
new Nobility, who have li-^en, exalt- pressed, in both sexes, in every age, 
ed by various merits, by great inili- rank, situation, and condition.** 
tary servicers, which have extendetl Those speeches, wliich had occu- 
the, fame <A‘ this country from the pied siv days, and ended on Febru- 
risiiig to the setting sun.* We lia\e ary h)th, 17^8, were followed by the 
lliose, who, by \arious civil meiils opening ot the first article of the 
and talents, have been exalted to a Impeachment by Fox, on tlie : 22 d, 
situation which they we ll elesei ve, supported by the present Earl Gre 3 ^ 
and in which they will Justify tlie The evidence was then adduced, and 
fa\ our of their Sovereign. the wlade was summe<l up by Mr 

My Lords, you have here also Anslriilhcr on 1 1th of April, 'fhe 
the lights of our religion, you have exidenct? on the second charge was 
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next summed up by Slioridan in Ids 
taiiious speecli, on tlie i^d oF June. 
The King’s illness then intervened; 
nearly a yt^'ir ela|)si!d, and it was 
not till Ai)ril, ITS:/, that Uurke was 
enabled Ui address tlie Peers unecs 
more. He then opened the sixth 
eliargo, that of bribery and corrup- 
tion. The delay of the trial had been 
used by the friends of llastiiigs as a 
plea against the severity of having 
any trial at all. Hurke strongly re- 
plied to this plea in the first instanee. 

“ We know,’* said he, “ that, by a 
mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence, injury is <piiek and rapid, 
and justice slow. And we may say, 
that those who liave not patience 
and vigour of mind to attend the 
lardy pace of justice, counteract the 
order of Providenc(*, and are resol- 
ved not to be just at all. We, there- 
fore, instead of bending the order of 
nature to the laxity of our charac- 
ters and teriiptus, must rather con- 
form ourselvtis,by a manly fortitude 
and virtuous p(n-soveranc(‘, to con- 
tinue within tliose foriii*^, ainl to 
wrestle with injustice, until we have 
shewn, that tiiose virtues which 
wickedness sometimes debauehes 
into its cause, such as vigour, energy, 
activity, fortitude of spirit, are call- 
ed back and brought to their true 
and natural service ; and tliat in the 
])ursuit of wickedn(‘ss, in f(»llowiiig 
it througli all the wiinling recesses 
and mazes of its artifices, we sliall 
shew as much vigour, as mucli con- 
stancy, as much diligence, energy, 
and perseverance, as others can do 
in cndeavoiiiing to elude the lavv^s, 
and triumph over the justice of the 
country.” 

Tn examining some details of the 
cruelty to which the Indian tax-ga- 
therers urged thedr office, he thus 
gave the ]>hilosophy «)f outrage : — 

It is the nature of tyranny and ra- 
pacity never to learn moderation 
from the ill success of first oj)pre8- 
sions. Ou tlie contrary, all oppres- 
sors, all men, thinking highly of the 
methods dictated hy their nature, 
attribute tlu* fni strati on of tlieir de- 
signs to tlie want of siiificientrigour. 
Then they redoublci the efibrts of 
their impotent cruelty, which pro- 
ducing, as tliey must ever produce, 
new disappointments, they grow ir- 
ritated against the objects of their 
rapacity; and tlicur rage, fury, and 
malice, implacable because unpro^ 


Yoked, recruiiing and reinforcing 
their avarice, their vices are no 
longer human. From cruel men 
they are transformed into savage 
beasts, with no other vestige of rea- 
son left, but wliat Ber\es to furnish 
the inventions and refinements of 
ferocious subtlet}’' for purposes of 
which beasts are incapable^.” 

In alluding to a large sum of mo- 
ney, of which no account was given, 
he burst out into strong reclama- 
tion. “ Charity is the only virtue 
that I ever heard of, that derives 
from its retirement any part of its 
lustre ; the others require to be 
spread abroad in the face of daj'. 
Such candles should not he hid un- 
der a bushel. Like the illuminations 
which men light ii|) when they mean 
to express great joy and mngni li- 
cence for a great event, their very 
splendour is a jiart of tlu'ir excel- 
lence. We, upon our feasts, light 
up our w'hoJe city. We, in our 
feasts, iu\ile all the world to par- 
take tlnun. Mr Hastings feasts in 
the daik ; lu» feasts aloiii*. He feasts 
like a wihl beast. He growls in liis 
coriHT over the dying and thc» dead, 
like the tigers of that country, which 
drag their ])rey into the jungles. 
Nobody knows of it, till lii», is 
brought into judgment for tlie ib‘sli 
which lie has destroyed. TJiis is the 
entertainment of Tantalus ; an en- 
terUrlnmeiit from which the sun 
hides his light.” 

The trial lingered through vai ious 
postjioneinents, until the worhl grew' 
wearied of cliarges wlji<*,h stMumul 
endless, and the accused became an 
object h*ss of personal vindication 
Ilian of popular sympathy. His 
friend now exerted llieinselves 
with growing activity. Tlie dignity 
of the great tribunal bidbre whii*h 
llaslitjgs was ai raigned, had at first 
appalled them ; but they became ac- 
customed to the sight, the terror 
])assed away, their vigour was now 
strong, and all the iastrunieiits of 
dexterous intrigue, contemptuous re- 
crimination, legal subtlety, and, it 
must not be denied, solid reasoning, 
were set in motion. Parliamentary 
i II rt lien CCS, too, had begun to ope- 
rate. Fox and India were names of 
unfortunate eonnexion. Tlie genius 
and the measures of Pitt had cast 
the polii.'cH of Opposition and its 
once popular leader into the shade, 
and the full of the party drew down 
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with it the Libourd of Burke iti a 
cause which he had sincerely Adopt- 
ed as the cause of humanity, and 
sustained hy what lie as sincerely 
believed to be spirit of justice. 
The trial was now comjnilleci by the 
force of circumstances to a close, 
and the first sentence of liurke’s 
first speech in 17‘)1 was a contemp- 
tuous ackiiowledi*inent that the cause 
had been dashed to pieces on the 
rules of the House. This speech, 
which aboiiiideil in brilliant pass- 
ages, the only indulgence which 
we can now dtnive from tlio wliole 
transaction, was, in fact, a defence 
of the Managers. It tre.ated severally 
of the chief points of public blame. 
They had been *-harg<id witli using 
severe language to lljistiiigs. This 
Burke xindicatml on the ground of 
the necessity of speaking the truth. 

“ When ignorance and corruption,’* 
said lie, have usurjied the profes- 
sor’s cliair, and placed tliemselves 
ill the seats of science and virtue, it 
is high lime for us to speak out. 
\Vi3 know that tlie <locti ines of folly 
are of griuit use to tlie professors of 
vice. \Ve know that it is one of the 
signs of a corrupt and disgeiierate 
agi', and one of the means of ensu- 
ring its fnrtlier corruption and de- 
generacy, to givt; lenient epithets to 
corruptions and crimes. TJui world 
must think that persons who use 
Mich terms palter with their sacred 
trust, and are tender to crimes, be- 
cause they look forward to the pos- 
si*ssion of the sajiii^ power wliich 
they now prosecute, and ]Uirpose to 
abuse it in tlie manner in which it 
has heim abiise,d.” 

Tlie Managers had been cliarged 
with a spiiit of vindictiveness. This 
is ruiely ndorted. “ Lord Bacon has 
well said, that revenge* is a kind of 
wild justice ! It is so, and without 
this wild, austere stock, tliero would 
!>e no justice in the world. But 
when, by the skilful hand of mo- 
rality and wise jurisprudence, a fo- 
reign scion, but of the very same 
species, is grafted upon it, its harsh 
quality becom«>s changed, it submits 
to culture, and, laying aside its sa- 
vage nature, it hears Iruits and dow- 
ers, sweet to the world, and not iin- 
gratefiil even to that Heaven to 
Which it elevates its exalted liead. 
Tlie fruit of this wild stock is re- 
venge, regulated, but not extinguish- 
ed— revenge transferred from the 
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siid’eror to the communion and sym- 
pathy of mankind. This is the re- 
venge hy wJiich w'e are actuated, 
and wliich we should be sorry if the 
false, idle, girlish, '*o\el like morali- 
ty of the world sliould extinguisJi in 
the br(*ast of those wlio have a great 
public duty to perforin. This syin- 
pathetii* reveiigi*, which is condemn- 
ed by clamorous imbecility, is so 
far Irom being a vice, tliat it is 
among the greatest of all virtues; 
a virtue which the uncorniptc'd 
judgment of mankind has in all 
ages raised to the rank of heroi ni. 

give up all the re[)ose and ]»lea- 
sures of life, to pass sleeple.‘'S nights 
and laborious days, and, what is ten 
times more iiksome to an iogeiiuoiiM 
mind, to olVer one’s sc'lf to calumny, 
and all its herd of hissing tongues 
and poisoiK'd fangs, in order to free 
tlie world from fraudulent ]>re\ari- 
catois, from cruel oj>])res^or'--, from 
robbers and tyrants, has, 1 say, ilie 
tost of heroic virtue, and well do- 
seives the distinction. 'J‘he (’om- 
mons, despairing to .attain tlu* hf‘iglits 
of this virtue, never sigljt of it 
for a moment. For s<‘ventc( ji y(*ars 
they have, almost without intermis- 
sion, pursued hy every so] t of en- 
<|iiiry, hy legislative? and hy judii-ial 
remedy, the cun* of this Tiuliau ma- 
lady, worse ten thousand limes than 
the leprosy which our forefat iu»is 
brought from the Ivist. C’ould ihey 
have doru* this if tlu y h.'ul not hei u 
aetiiated hy strong, vehement, p<‘r- 
ennial passion, \\jiieh, burning like 
the vestal fire, chaste nml eternul, 
never suHers gt‘norous symi>alhy to 
grow cold in maintaining the rights 
of the injured, or denouncing the 
crimes of the ojipressor r” 

The third, and, practically, the pi in- 
cipal imputation, was the lardiness of 
the proceedings To this an eipially 
brief, but equally suHiclent ans\ver 
is given. I now proci»ed, my Lords, 
to tlie next reerimiiiatory cliarge, 
which is Delay. I confess I am not 
astonished at the charge. From the 
first records of human impatience 
down to the present time, it has been 
complained that the march of vio- 
lence and oppression is r.ajiid, but 
that the progress of remedial and 
vindictive justice has almost favour- 
ed the appearance of being languid 
and sluggish. Something of this is 
owing to the very nature and con- 
stitution of human aflairs. Because 
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justice is a circumspect, scruti- 
nizing, balancing principle, full of 
doubt even of itself, and fearful of 
doing wrong even to the greatest 
wrong- doers ; in tlic nature of things 
its movement must be slow, in com- 
parison with the headlong vapidity 
with which avarii’c, ambition, and 
revenge, pounce down upon the de- 
voted prey of those violent and de- 
structive passions. M}*- Lords, the 
disproportion between crime and jus- 
tice, wlieii seen in the particular acts 
of either, would be so much to tlie 
advantage! of crimes and criminals, 
that vve should find it difiicnlt to de- 
fend Laws and Tiibunals, if wo did 
not look, not to the hn)t}rAiuifr, not 
to the relrospcciivc, hut to the 
(lent operation of justice. Its cliief 
operaiion is in its fntfire example. 
And this turns the balance, u])oii the 
total eflect, in favour of aveni'ing jus- 
tice, and reconciles a pious and 
liiitnble mind to this great, myste- 
rious dispensatioti of the world.” 

liurke’s rennarks on the habits and 
liistory of Jielia, had h(!en angrily 
discussed by Hastings’s eounsi‘l. 
They h«ad charged him vvitli attempt- 
ing to perplev the cause by carry- 
ing the, ])ubli(' iiiijul into tlie mystic 
absurdities of Indian <‘t*renionial, by 
images of Ancient ^Mythology, ami 
by romance's on tritiuipha of Ta- 
merlane arul (ieifgis Khan, 'fhoKe 
charges ])eculi;u*ly roused the indig- 
nation of tljC! great accuser, and the 
whole? of the speeches scarcely con- 
tain a finer burst of oratorical rage 
than his answer: — “ They will shew 
you, they say, that (Jengis Khan, 
Khouli Kliaii, and Tamerlane?, de- 
stroyed t(?n thousand times more 
people in battle than this man did. 
Good Heavens ! have limy run mad r 
Have they lost their senses in their 
guilt? Did they ever expect that 
we meant to compare this man to 
Gengis Klian.Kouli Khan, or Tamer- 
lane"? To compare a (’leik at a 
bureau; to compare a fraudulent 
bullock contractor — (for we could 
shew that his first elementary mal- 
vt'rsations were in carrying eri frau- 
dulent bullock contracts, winch con- 
tracts were taken from liim with 
shame and disgrace ; and restored 
witJi greater sluinn? and disgrace) — 
to coin])are Idm Avith the con- 
querors of the worhl ! We ii€?ver 
said he was a tiger and a lion ; no, 
we sai<l lie . was a weasel and a rat. 
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What wo said was, that he has deso- 
lated t*ountries by the same means 
that plagues of Ins descri])tion have 
produced sitnilar desolations. We 
said, that he, a fraudulent bullock 
contractor, exalted to great and un- 
merited pow’^ers, can do more mis- 
chief than all the lions and tigers in 
the world. We know tliat a swarm 
of locusts, however individually 
despicable, can render a country 
more desolate than Gengis Khan or 
Tamerlane. ^Vhen God Almighty 
chose? to humble the pride and pre- 
sumption of Pharaoh, and bring him 
to shaT¥ie, he did not effect his pur- 
pose with tigers and lions. He sent 
lice, mice, frogs, and every thing 
loathsome and contemptible, to pol- 
lute and destroy the coiintr}'. TJiiiik 
of this, my Lords, and of your listen- 
ing here to their long account of 
Tamerlane’s camp of two hundred 
thousand ]>eople, and of his building 
a pyramid at Bagdad with the heads 
of ninety* thousand of his prisoners.” 

In sele<*tiiig those powerful passa- 
ges, we must feel that we offer a 
valuable service to tlie Studf3nt of 
Kloquence, tliat most important ac- 
<]uisilion for the most important 
successes of the highest intellectual 
struggle in a free country. Tiie vo- 
liiuiinous nature of Burke’s speeches 
makes their study too laborious for 
the general indolence of ll»e time. 
Their vast quantity of extraneous 
matter makes selection a task whicdi 
will not be generally uniiertakcu. 
The circumstances of liurke’s day, 
the occasions on which those irreat 
orations wen? delivered, the facts on 
which they wertj founded, and the 
purposes which they were designed 
to acce «rij)lish, all retpiire to he de- 
tailed bemie tlieir fitness, their force, 
or even their beauty, can be fully 
])erceived. But, as long as Klo- 
<|iienre is an instrument of honour 
in the land, ho long will the tdo- 
q lienee of Burke stand, perhaps in 
the vin-y first rank of fanu?, and form, 
perhaps, the very first scliool of all 
that is manly in principle, magnifi- 
cent in imagination, and rich, classi- 
cal, and impressive in language ? 

The Impeachment was now vir- 
tually at an end. The King’s iljuess 
in J789, had siiddciilji^checked the 
proceedings. Tiie dissolution of Par- 
liament in 1790 threatened to extin- 
guish them altogether. The I^uw 
Authoritie.s declared that the Im- 
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peaclimeiit liad nocfissarily ditul witli 
the (lead Parliament. licmg discus- 
Kions took place, but at leii^rth the 
(juestion was carried for the renewal 
of the iwoceediijgs : a result which 
may, not improhahl}^ b(5 attributed 
to the Ministers’ discovery, tliat tlu^ 
employirumtof Opposition in West- 
minster Hall, was a safe diversion 
of their hostility in St Stephen’s. 

It is C(*rtaiii, that the trial had prac- 
lical edec.ts, strongly injurious to 
the l^irliainenlai y successes of the 
Whigs. Their hours were, wasted 
in harangues htdore the half- 
4‘mpty benches t)f the l^eerage ; 
their activity was thrown away in 
ransacking ])iles of Indian records, 
tlu'ir s])irits hourly llajrged under the 
growing despair of succ(‘ss, and they 
felt that their ])opularity was follow- 
ing the failure of tln^ir spirits. No 
j)owers of man couhl for (>ver keep 
up a public interest in the concerns 
of a country with half the w<»i ld be- 
twiMUi, and the Orator, who had 
pouK'd out his el/Hpience to a thin 
and wearied auditoiy at noon, in- 
curred the lorjuidable risk of sp(*ak- 
ing to deserted benches at iiiglit. 
Fox, Sheridan, and the mor<» w<*rld- 
ly and exliaustible j)ortions of the 
party, had rapidly relaxed their at- 
tiuidaiice, and leothiiig but the 4Ui- 
Ihusiastic vigour of !5urke, nerved 
by that scuist* of right whicii made 
biin the fc»reiriost cbrun])iuii of all 
that was generous, liigh-niinded, 
and ])ure, in the eoneerns of man, 
eoukl have peisc\ere(l. Still he 
]>ersevered, and Imre the Avhole ex- 
haustion oi the kihoiir, the whole 
weight of the responsibility, tb.e 
whoh* virulenee of the croud of 
angry interests wliieh fought in the 
cause of Hastings. In June, 171)4, 
the trial had been all hut formally 
conchnbul, by the goinual summing 
up of the charges by the successive 
Managers, liuike’s reply, of nine 
days’ length, closii g tin', whole. On 
the ‘23d oli®|)ril, Hastings was 

acfjutffcd, by ti large majoiity of the 
Peius; tlio Ohauctdlor, however, vo- 
ting again.it. liiin. To ci)niplete this 
long j)roc(*eding in general liar- 
moiiy, Miiiisters ])aid it a ]^arting 
C(^||||uliinout. Pitt moved thanks 
to uic MaillttKers ; the motion was 
seconded b^)undas, and, of course, 
carried. 

’rhe chief destruction to the eHec- 
tiveiiCHs of the trial wa^ the exces- 


sive oflieial tardiness of its stej)s. 
Hastings had, in fact, undergone turn 
trials, one before the (Joninions in 
addition to that in WestminsUn- Hall. 
But no part of the dela}" was attri- 
butable to Ibnke. Hastings liad 
returned to Jkigland in l7«o, on 
the null of June. On the ‘20tli of 
the same month, Buike gave noticui 
of an enquiry into his acts, for the 
next Seshion. In June, l7)^Ui he 
opened the first c-harge. In 1787 
Sheridan opened, in Jimuary, with 
th(‘ famous speech on the Begum 
<‘harge. The CkimmittiM* of Im- 
])eachment was lluui n])])ointed. On 
the Dili of IMay the Articles were de- 
bated, and Pilt gave his vote, in the 
most direct manner, J'or tlu* Im- 
peachment. No time was now lost, 
for on the very next d.iy Buikij ac- 
cused Hastings at the bar of ilie 
House of Lords, in the name of the 
Ooinmons of hhiglaiid. The ti ial 
commeiKM'd in W\‘stminster Hall, on 
the 13th of lAduuary, 178S. 
pro(‘eediiig had all the solemnity thal 
could he given to it by thi» forms of 
o die ial statidiness. Binke, at tlie 
head of the Managers, all in full 
(\iurt costuim% J<‘(1 tiie wav', foi- 
l()\v'e<l 1 y the M(‘n]!;ers of the I louse 
of (.’ommons, a train of 7\Jas((*rs in 
(’hancery and ollu'r Olbcials, the. 
Judges, the Poeji^imd the Hoyal 
luimily. 

The w hole process thus occuiiied 
Un yeais, from 178.7 to 17D.'>. Viit 
80 much of it was consumed in de- 
lays, entirely olbciul, in Pailiameii- 
tary prorogations, and legal eeremo- 
nial, that if the Couit had sat but 
ten lionrs a <lay, as is customary in 
tin* tjibuiials of law, the tiial wuiiild 
have been finished in two months I 
Justice probably triumidied. But 
Burkcj bore all bis laurels untar- 
Tilsbed from tlu? field. The nation 
was full of astonishment at the vast 
and unremitting power of his a]i- 
])eals, of which, perhaps, the most 
striking evidence W’as given in the 
language of Hastings himself. For 
the lirst half hour,” said he, “ 1 looked 
up to •the Orator in a reverie <’f 
wonder, and, during lliat lime, I 
felt myself the most culpable man 
on earth. But,” said }«e, “ I recur- 
red to iny ow'n bc.snm, and there 
found a consciousness that coun- 
selled me under all ! heard and all 
1 sulVered.” 
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*• It vas .1 wiiilor evc*niiif», niul fast eanu* ilnwii llio snow. 
And keenly o’er the v^ide lieath the hitter blast lUd blow.” 


Tinsiir. was snow onongli to inottlo 
the tempestuous (laikiiesi;], but it 
melted into rain cm it had broken tlie 
black monotony oT tlie ground. On 
all the dreary upland ot‘ Oirrimahon 
Moor there was neithcM* human habi- 
tation, house, nor tree. One gaunt 
pillar stone, a solitary monument of 
unknown limes, was all that rose 
upon the bare expanse to break the 
rush of the blast, and the sweeping 
current did surge against and pour 
over it like the waters of a headlong 
river. The only shelter obtainable 
within sight was that alVovded by its 
base, and some seemingly belated 
traveller, or houseless outcast, had 
taken its protection ; for there sat at 
its foot a ligure wrapped and gather- 
ed up in the folds of a long mantle, 
but so motionless tliat, save for an oc- 
casional inovementof the head to east 
a glance past its shi<»lding side into 
the stormy weath(*r beyond, she, — for, 
alas I it was a female form, — might 
have been supposed (‘ither numbed 
into insensibility by the cold, or fust 
asleep. The continued; she 

kept her c’oinfWwess position, lier 
liead sunk upon her bosom, and the 
dark mantle drawn so close around 
lier, that her iigure was soon scarce- 
ly distinguishable from the dark 
ground where she sat. A most for- 
lorn half hour had passed, and no 
other humcati being had appeared 
upon tlie scene. Tlio watcher had 
sunk her head lower and lower, and 
had drawn herself closer and closer 
to the rugged shelter, for the gale 
had now swelled into a storm, that 
raved over the bleak desert till yel- 
low tufts of the last year’s grass, 
and bushy wisps of straw and hea- 
ther, rolled before it in a whirling 
drift, that emulated the driving tu- 
mult of the sky. At length, upon the 
faintly marked pathway thaf crossed 
the moor within a stone’s throw of the 
pillar, there emerged from the dark- 
ness a single horseman — his cloak, 
and the mane of the strong animal 
he rode, streaniing straight out into 
the blast, and his back and shoulders 
crusted white .with snow, He drew 


lip from tlio galiop at which he liad 
approache<l, and, as h<» slowly ro<h» 
past the spot described, cast round 
an anxious hut disappointed ghiiici*, 
then turning from the Jiorse track, 
directed his course over the open 
moor, and twice madi*, the whole c’ii- 
cuit of the pillar before he at last 
rode up to it and dismounted. It 
was only as he. leaped to the ground 
that he at length observed the pre- 
seiicii of the other. 

‘‘ Ha, my true girl !’* he exclaimcil 
in a voice of joyful surprise, as he 
cast his reins ov<‘r the, top of the 
grey stone, “ 1 feared this wihl W(‘a- 
iher had marred our meeting — it 
has been a cold trystiiig-jilace for 
you, Nora, and 1 ha\e kejit you wait- 
ing, hut I could not come soonm-, 
and wlien 1 did come, 1 could not 
see 3’ou for this blinding slei^t. — Have 
you hroLiglit the child V” 'riiere 
was no answ er; h(‘ stoopi*d and drew’ 
the cloak from her face, “ Ilo, Nora, 
awaken ! how' can you slec]) on such 
a night as this ? ’Tis 1, Nora — rouse 
yourself.” 

“ Oh, llii’hard,” rc'pliiMl a feel)](‘ 
voice, as the heriumhed hc'ingaw'oke 
from her stupor — oli Kichanl, an* 
you «‘ome at last? I thought I was 
<loomed to die at tin* foot of this 
cold stone. (Jod {ind my ow'ii chilled 
heart only know wdiat 1 have this 
night suffered for your sake.” 

Her w^rds, half inarticulate from 
weakness, u-ere almost inaudible 
from the violence of the wind, hut 
their faintness made her \vretched 
plight sufficiently understood. 

** Get up, Nora dear,” said her 
companion, bending over her, and 
extending his cloak be^een her and 
the blast, while he urg^Pher to rise. 
You will pcrisli, Nora, if you sit 
longer here,” he said. “ 1 have a pil- 
lion for you behind my saddle ; we 
can be in Bannglier before an hour.” 

In Banagher !” she exclaimed ; 
** and shall w^e not firsl^go to Ip^eg 
chapel Ip 

“ Yes, yea,” he replied hastily; ”cer- 
tainly we shall — 1 liad forgotten.” 
Oh, Richard,” she cried, taking 



his hniul, yi»u would not, you hurc- 
\y wouhi not dc5r(‘iv(» me 

“ l)o I live? do 1 l)reathe?” ho 
oxelaimcd ; hut the tone of indignant 
aflection in wliic.h he spoke was too 
extravagant to he real: — hut, Nora,” 
he added (piickly in a, low and eager 
whisper, “ liavc you brought the 
child V” 

“ Alas ! poor infant,” she replied, 
he is here in my arms. I would to 
Tiod 1 were free of the sin of bring- 
ing him otitthis bitter night! — Baby, 
baby,” she passioiialtdy added, ad- 
dressing her covered and ap])arently 
slee])ing hurtln'ii, “ 1 hjiV4‘ stolen you 
to-night from your lawful mother, 
but it was to gain a lawful fatlnu’ for 
my own, Oli, Rieliard, shall we not 
he kind to him when we are, the 
happy eouphi that you j)romise this 
night’s theft shall make us?” 

“ We will, we will, Nora; but 
waste no more time, rise and let ns 
go.” He aided lier to rise slowly 
and painfully, and placing Ids arm 
round lier waist, svipporttul her, while 
she bogan to laj) the ird’ant closer in 
its inuillings. Suddenly site started, 
and drew in Inu* breatli with tin; 
(juiik s(d) of ten ilied alarm. “What 
IS the matter ?” cried lier support- 
er. 

“ Oil, nothing — I hope, I trust in 
(iod, nothing,” sin? replied, sighing 
convulsively, and lr('mhling, as with 
a shaking and Imrricd hand she un- 
did the wrappers in winch the infant 
lay ; but wlien sli{‘. lia<l bared its 
neck, and once pressed her elieek to 
i;s fae 4 ‘, and her hand to its little 
feet, she fell from his arms to the 
grouml, with one long cry, and 
biiut(‘d. 

“ Wliat is the meaning of all this ?” 
cried tlie man, in a voice ot rough 
impatience and vexation, as lie stoop- 
ed down amlvciised her »ui his knee. 
Her head sank hack upon his arm, 
and the child rolled from her rela\<*d 
enibra<*e. lie grasped it roughly as 
it fell, bent down, and gazed upon 
ilfl still features, and laughed horri- 
bly. — “ All ha!” he muttered, “here 
is a speedy consummation. No more 
need for plotting and plaiiiiiiig now ; 
— no more iicmmI for coaxing and 
fjuietlng the scrupulous fool after 
this, lla, ha, Sir Ric hard IMortoii, 
1 wish yon joy !” 

But coiisciousiiesa was now re- 
turning to the wretched girl; biie 


Iieaved a deep sigli, and raised her 
liands to lier forehead — “ Nurse, 
bring me the baby — oli ! gracious 
God, what istliis! — Richard, Rich- 
ard, where am I ? — is this the Bre- 
hon’s pillar? — and tfie> infant — is he 
— oh! is he so numbed?” 

“ Numbed !” rc'peated JMorton, in 
a voice of ill-subdued triumph, “ he 
is numbed to death, 1 think.” 

“ No, 110 , 110 ,” siu3 exclaimed, fran- 
tically tearing away the kercliief 
from her bosom, and suatcliing the 
motionless body from the ground, 
where it had f illen like a<*lod out of 
the liands of the exulting villain, to 
press it inefl*«u*t!ially against lier 
chilled and terrilied heart. “ Oh ! no, 
no, he is not dc'ad—Jie is not dead,” 
she cried, “or lam th(‘ mo^t accursed 
of women ;” and starting to her feet, 
she ru'«lied wiltliy into the. stonn. 
The storm caught her like? a wiilier- 
ed le.af in autuiiin, and iijion the 
wings of the wind, and in the frenzy 
of despair, slie flitted before Jier 
astonished pursuer, for ^lorton had 
followcul on the instant ; yet altiioiigii 
lie ran swiftly, impelled by anger 
and uppridnuisioii, he Jiad left both 
iiorsc and pillar far out of sight, be- 
fore he overtook, and at length ar- 
rested her. “ Tuueii me not, Rich- 
ard !” she exclaimed, “ toucli me not, 
for I am a wretch tluvj; would pollute 
the liangman. Oh, tiod ! send the 
stonn lo sweep me to the river, or 
tlie snow to bury im* when* 1 stand, 
for I have taken tlie of tliat imio- 
ci*nt babe, and am not lit to live!” 

Amid lim* passimiale lamentations, 
the voice of Morton was hardly 
heard ; but when her tears and sobs 
at lengtli choked their utterance, he 
said to her, as she sank exiiausted in 
his arms, “ (’ease your useless com- 
plaints, and hear me. What is done 
cannot be undone; hut listen to me, 
and, even as it is, I will shew you 
how to make it better for us both — 
Do you hear what I sav to voii, Nora 
Boyle?” 

“ Richard, Uicliarrl, do you know 
what I have done r” she sobbed in 
reply. • 

“ ril tell you what,” cried he steni- 
ly, “ you have done me better ser- 
vice tlian you ever did before — you 
have done the very thing I wanted.” 

“ JMy brain is bewildered and 
burning,” ahe said, “ and I hardly 
coiiiprehend what you would tell 
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iito. Ser\ice, (li<l 3<>ij say? Alas! 
I can do you no service, llicliard. 
1 would to Ciod I were dead!” 

“I did not ask you to do more 
K,M vice,” cried Ise, — “ I told you, you 
]iad doii<M*iJoui»’h already. The steal- 
ini;^ of their heir, 1 tell you, was of 
no us(‘. without this; and this would 
have been done sooner or later. — 
Wh}', what a simpleton you were, to 
tidiik that 1 would succeed to these 
estates, till a jury had been shewn 
that the next heir wsis dead ! 1 was 
jesting with you when 1 said that I 
would rear him in France.” 

Coiisciousneasof some thing dread- 
fully sinful in lier companion schemed 
to have been gradually forcing itself 
upon the reluctant mind of the miser- 
able girl ; she had shrunk partially 
from his embrace at the lirst faint 
suspicion, but now slie sprung from 
liis side with tlic energy entire 
horror. 

“ Jesting! jesting!” sh ' exclaim- 
ed; ** and your proM*;e. tliat you 
would marry me — oh! blessed V'^ir- 
giii ! was that jesting also ?” 

“ J^ervcise and provoking fool,” 
he crie<l furiously, ami graspc'd lier 
hy the arm, ‘‘ dare y*;u reproach me 
V. itli a filseliood wlien the guilt of 
murder is on your own soul Y What 
would you do? Would you rusli in- 
to Lady Morton’s chamber with lier 
dead child in your arms, and tell lier 
tlial you come to be lianged Y \Vould 
you go mad, andravr*- to the ternpe-st 
here, till you sink upon the common, 
and become like what you carry ?” 

‘‘ Oh ! that 1 were*; — oli ! would to 
Go<l tliat I were !” site exclaimed, 
with a fresh burst of passionate 
weeping. 

“ Well, well,” said he, be calm ; 
be calm, I entreat you now, and listen 
to me.” 

He set ids back dogsredly against 
the blast, and airaiii dnuv her to his 
side, where, under tlie slielter of Ids 
cloak, he said, in a strong wldsper — 

“ You can save us both if you will, 
Nora. Go down to Mount Morton ; 
1 will sec you safe to the door. Steal 
in as 3mu came out. Dry the wet 
from the child’s hair, and the marks 
of the soil from his night'dress, and 
lay him ' as you found him, in Ids 
cradle. The draught you gave the 
nurse sectiresyou from interruptioii. 
Then, go .to your own bed ; but you 
must hang your wet clothes to dry. 


and tlii'ow your shoes into the river 
out of jmur window. They will all 
say in the morning that tlie child died 
a natural death overnight. (!ome” — 
fi>r all at once, as he was speaking, 
she liad clasped lier hands clo.serover 
her breast, wluue ilie infant still lay, 
and with a deep and tluttering inspi- 
ration had made a motion of assent, 
in the direction of tlie lioiise, — 
“ C’oine, there is a good girl. Did 
T not nay well, Nora Y \Mij’’, you are 
a woman of spirit after all. I was 
wrong to quarrel with you. This 
was no fault of yours. You could 
not tell liow cold it would he ; never 
blame, jmurself then. By my honour 
I will marry _vou j-'et, if 5^011 ord^^ do 
tliis tldnii* well; — but wliy do you not 
r^peak, Nora?” 

“ Make haste, make haste,” in a 
voice of forced and tremulous calm- 
ness, was all the rcpl^' slie made. 

Ves, let us hurry on,” he answer- 
ed ; ‘‘ tlie sooner it is done the bet- 
ter. But, I cannot take 5*011 with me 
to*tdght, Nora; 5*011 are aware of 
that. You must stay^ to avoid sus- 
picion. Ami, mark rrie, be not too 
eager in tlie morning to take the 
alarm ; and when v’on liavi*, to look at 
it along with the rest” 

But let us not ])ollute our pages 
with the ndiiutiie of deliberale vil- 
Iain5' which, in the pauses of the 
wind, he ceased not to ])oiir into tlie 
carrf* of Nora Boyle, tdl the5' had 
passed the farthest skirts of the, de- 
clining moor, and were arrived be- 
neatli an arcli of tossing and leafless 
branches. Tlirough tins the blast 
shrieked so loud and slirill}'-, that 
Tieitlnn- heard the oijier till tlie5’;stood 
before an antique and extensive 
buihling at its fartlier end. 

Now, Nora,” whispered Mor- 
ton, as they advanced to a low door 
ill the thicklv’’ ivied wall, remem- 
ber what 1 have tobl \’<»u; I will see 
5mu to-morrow: till then, give me a 
kiss” 

But she liad hurried in through the 
unfastened postern, and he heard the 
bolts shoot and tlie chains fall on tlie 
Inside ere the unhallowed words had 
passed his lips. 

She cannot mean to play me 
false,” he riniUered ; “ she cannot do 
but as 1 have desired. She has no 
choice. Yet 1 will not trust her. 1 
will round to her window, and see 
to it m5^Belf.” 
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So ftayiiig, !ic turiiod tVom tlic 
door, and dived into tlic tliiek shrub- 
bery tliat skirted tli <3 court-yard iu 
front. 

Mount-Morton House was built on 
the precipitous bank of a torrent that 
poiired tli(3 collected waters of its 
course into the Slminion, sometiiiies 
in a tiny cascade th;:t was hardly 
visible, trickling down the face of its 
steep channel, and sometimes, as on 
this occasion, in a lliundtning water- 
fall that shook the trees upon its 
sides, and drove tin; beaten Hood in 
a turnultuoits repulse far over its 
level banks !i(»yond. The rear walls 
of the building r(»se almost from tlni 
verge of the rockj and any ledge that 
their regular foundation had lett, was 
iiiaccessibb* exci'pt from below. 

Morton descended the stet‘]3 and 
Avooded bank till be arrived at tin' 
water’s edue, whicli was now ri^en 
so high, that in some ]daces thiM(3 
was i)areiy footing bctwcjMi it and 
llie ov(»rljanging precipic<\ TJie 
jagged and confiiscni inass(»s of ruck 
that usually ol)struc‘ii‘d the ctuirse 
of the liowling lirook wiua^ now en- 
tered !)y a <l<»(*p river iliat penired 
its sibmt widght of waters from hank 
to hank, uiiintcrru])tc<l, save here 
and th(*re where a sullen gurgle told 
that some overhanging hraiicli or 
twisted root was sirmrgling ineffec- 
tually with its s\>ifi op]>ressor. — 
h^very stock and stone, from tln^spot 
where he stood to llie window of 
Nora Boyle, was known— alas I too 
well known — loUicliai d Mtji ron ; y(‘t 
he paus(*d^nd shud<l'*r<Ml wlieri ]je 
looked at the drifting tcmjiest and 
black ])reciptce^ above bim, and at 
the swelling iinnidatioii at his teet. 
Bound upon whatever errand of sin, 
he might ha\e ciainhered up the rag- 
gc<l ]>ailnvay bi*fore, yt't Ids hand 
iiad n<*ver tremhh'd as it gu’osped 
branch or tendril, and his kuec^ had 
ever been iirm above the narrowest 
footing; but wln'tber it was tin* in- 
crcase<l danger of the ascent on such 
a night, or llio tremendous con- 
scioiisness of what that perilous as- 
ci*nt was Tiiiderlaken for, tluit now 
utimantnul 1dm, he stoj)d in nerve- 
less trepidation, his liaud laid upon 
the first hold he had to taki', and Ids 
foot placed in its first step up the 
slu3or face of the crag, •motionless, 
till suddenly a strong light Hashed 


successively from the tliroe loop- 
Jjoles of the hall, and after disap- 
pearing for a moment, streamed 
again with a strong and steady lustre 
from tlie w(dl-kjiowiJ window of his 
paramour. Tie starter! from his 
trailers and Hung Idmsrdf to the next 
ledge at a bound ; thener' toiling up- 
warrl, now swinging from branch to 
branch, now clambeiing from crag 
to i rnf, somelimes li;ingiiu^ from the 
one hand, somctimi's from the other, 
]»:mting Jind (‘xlmiisted he at length 
gained llie prr»jectlon bmieath Nora’s 
window. lie caught tin* sill, and 
raising hims<*lf slowly, l(n)k(‘d into 
the apavtiiieiit- A ligiit burii(‘d on 
lluildgli niantt‘l-pi(M*<», and a low tire 
was gathering into ilame l>elow. On 
tlu! Hour kiudt Nora Boyle, and be- 
fore hf‘r, wrapp^'d in blankets, lay 
the diserdoured brnly of the frozen 
chilfl. 

“ Nora,” cried Moitim in a strong 
whisper, what arc you di>ing ‘r You 
will ruin all! But idei in liis cradle, 
and get to bed 

She raised her lii'iid with a strung 
slnnhlrr. \ ilJain, f defy you!” 
slic ciicd, and hciit down again — 
il Avas to chafe the little limbs Avilli 
both I*nnds 

‘‘ Villein! villain I” rt ]}C{ttcd Pdor- 
ton — “ ;u‘(» A on mad ? (lt> \'oii know 
wliat you say ? o])en tlie windoAv, 
and I will shew vou wliat to do my- 
self.” 

Ibu* Itnig hair, glislcning Avilli rain, 
had falien riown rli^hevelled over her 
hamis ; sin* tlirew ]»ack luo’ head to 
j;arl it on liei- br<»w, aijfl ]>ind up the 
n et bn ks In hied ; and, as w ith iin- 
4 -oiJscious \i‘,leeec, sl.e drew the 
dark and glo^sy bands till the 
Avater : Trcanunl from their hard 
knot, cat t one ghu ce of exuhing ab- 
liorrent e at tin* window, and cried 
again, Villain, 1 defy you ! The baby 
is /Hit (fi <f(i /'* 

“It is a lie I” cried ^lorton, fu« 
lion'll}’, but his lieart misgave him 

he uttered the words ; and the 
chance of losing all by that unfore- 
seen ]jossil)ility, smote u}>on liis soul 
Aviih sii"!<ening suddenness. No, 
no, Nora,” he cried, “ you are de- 
ceived. It cannot be. The body is 
as cold as a stone. You will be 
banged for ins murder if you go on, 
— Nhwci !”— b»r she did not seem to 
hear him, bonding with her face to 
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tlio t'oii^Lantly chafin" 

with l)(»t.h her hands, — “ ^v’oni! give 
it up and sav'u yourscdf. Put iiim 
in the enidJe. IwilJ marry you— 1 
will, hy all that is sacred, if you do ! 
I wiirinak'o you Lady Morton, by 
Ifeaveii I will, het'orc to-morrow 
morning it' you give it up. — Nora! 
wretch ! hear me, I will not be tri- 
lled Avith. Open the window or 1 
Avill brc'ak it in,” and he shook the 
stauricheons furiously, but she licfird 
liiin not. 

“ Oh, blessed mother, if ever I 
prayed to you with a pure heart, 
make my hands warm now,” she 
cried, for the li\id ])!irplo was al- 
ready changing upon the little limbs. 
“ Baby, dear hah\' !’* she sobbed with 
bursting tears of joy, “ are you corn- 
ing at last to save me ? Oh, open 
your blue eyes! sinilc upon me: — 
bless me for ever AA'itli one breath ! 
— Oh, gracious (hnl, I bless thee! 
his <*ycs arc; opening I” and she bdl 
by tlic re-animate(l infant’s side, 
swooning again; bnt from the ex- 
cess of feelings oh how dill'erent 
from those A\)iich had stricken Jier 
down, a conscious and despairing 
sinner at the foot of llu? cold stone 
<»n Oirrimnhon Moor! 

Nora Boyle returned slowly and 
]>ainfuily to conseiousness. The 
images of life’s bright dawning iu 
the eyes of tlie little on**, and of the 
savage scowl that litid glared upon 
lier throuirh the wiarlow, as the 
babied villain saw his hl^t<^ark hope 
tlispelled, still lloated before her con- 
fused senses, but sh<» remeinhered 
iiotliing distinctly. Something was 
moving, twining, warm, among the 
long tres‘<es on her neck. — ())i, bless- 
ed touch ! it was the littlt* hand with 
its soft busy fuigers playing with her 
curls'! She would have clasped the 
recovered treasure to her heart, hut 
returning rci’ollection of the wrong 
bhe had done him deterred her, and 
bhe could only sit and gaze with an 
awful and reverential wonder upon 
the miracle of Heaven’s kindness 
that Jay, moving and smiling in the 
now genial glow of the bright hearth 
before her. 

SliG gashed till the fulness of her 
]»eart had almost overcome lier oiire 
irtore, but tears at last came stnig- 
gBiigup with the imprisoned passioii, 
and poured it fortli in long and re- 
lieving weepinjg. But her unbur- 


thened heart had hardly expanded 
again within her bosom, when the 
thoughts of her own injuries, degra- 
dation, and abandonment, and tlie 
dreadful reflection that all had been 
endured for the sake of such a man 
as Morton, came crowding on her 
soul, and choked the relieving tears 
at their source. She covered her 
face with licr hands, as if to hide 
herself from the innocent being be- 
fore her, and it was not till she had 
knelt in long and fervent prayer that 
she dared at length to look upon or 
touch liiin. At last she arose, and, 
giving him one timid caress, lifted 
her sweet burdcui again, and bore 
liim with steps that seemed, unsteady 
as tlu^y were, tJ) tread on air, to his 
own empty cradle hy the bedside of 
the still sleeping nurse. She ])laced 
him softly in his little nest, and stole 
to the door, — returned — kissed him 
— he laughed, and stretching out liis 
tiny arms, wound them round her 
muk, “ Oh, blessed b;d)y, let me 
away,” she unconsciously whisj>er- 
ed, as she strove gently to disengage 
herself, hut he wreathed th(? playful 
embrace still closer and closer. Slic 
heard a door open suddenly, and a 
footstep on the lobby ; then her own 
name called at the door of her charit- 
]jer in a voice of fearful ubarin — the 
voice of Lady IMorton roused from 
her sick bed hy some new calamit3\ 
Nora’s first in) pul sc was to go, to 
cast herself at Jier fe(.t, to confess 
all, and to im])lore Inu* pardon ; but 
tlie hliarne of that confession seemed 
so dreadful that she stood trembling 
iu irresolute confusion tin her kins- 
woman entered. J.ady Morion was 
ghastly pale, as wefi from recent ill- 
ness as from agi‘ation. (,)li, Nora, 
are you here ? has tlie baby been 
unwell ? — No, no, you need not lift 
him now, but call the servants, dear 
Nora, for 1 can go no farther,” she 
sai<l as she sank exhausted on a scat. 
Nora gazed at her in wild confusion. 
** Leave the infant with me,. Nora,” 
continued Lady Morton, “ and go 
rouse the servants, for J am terrified 
almost to death. There is some one 
drowning in tlie river !” Nora utters 
ed one pif*rcing scream and rushed 
towards the window. “ You cannot 
hear it here, Nora,” said the lady, 
“ the cry comes from under the black 
crag. Oh, .Gorl protect me from 
ever hearing such a sound again !” 
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Nora claHped hor iiaiuls over 
lier brcaHt to 8iJj)pre.s8 llio a«^ony of 
rising despair, and rushed from the 
room. Her cries soOn raised the 
iioiisehold ; and in a sliort time sei-- 
varits were tlirongirig from the front 
with ropes and Jauterns, and scramb- 
ling down the steep bank to tlie 
water’s e<lge. Mora was the llrst at 
tJjc riv(‘r’s brink. All was the moan- 
ing of the wi)id, and the sullen rush 
of waters. — “ Liglits, lights !’* she 
rn(»d, “ bring hither lights, for it is 
here tlint the pathway crosses the 
crag; but 1 cannot lirid it.” 

“ Ah, miss,” cried old Felix Daly, 
the butler, as he gaim^d her side 
with tile (hill light (if liis lant<*in ; 
“ the ])alhway is six feet under water 
1)}' this; the man is not in Ireland 
that darc^ attempt it.” 

.'■'iiddenly l.ady Morton’s voice 
was In'ard from her window above, 
and tliere tvas sonielliing wildly 
earnest in tiie tom^s as iliey swept 
o\er tlnnr lusads iqxin the wind — 
‘‘ Hold out your lantern fartlier over 
tix* wnt(‘r. I se(* somctliing in the 
bend of liic river.” 

T)i(‘ <»ld man lient over the torrent 
with his arm <‘\tende<]. 

Farther yet,” was all they could 
hear of tlie kniy’s next cry. 

‘ I ('amx't reach farther, my lady,” 
said Daly. 

Cliv (5 me the light,” cried Xora. 
.^lie took the laiilefn from his hand, 
and, as a in.ass (d’ loo'C rubbish, long 
straws, gras-^, ami briers, uathered in 
some upland eddy, came? sailing 
down the liver, she cast it with a 
linn han<l on tin* nidi^ rafr it ofVenxL 
'Ihe lantern sunk througli the yield- 
ing brambles till the ligbi wa.s almost 
level will) the water, but some 
strongm* braneb, or firmer K^xluia^ of 
tlie sods and rusbes, arrested its far- 
ther descent, and, lliekeriiig ii]> from 
tiuj very v**rg<' of llie stream, it lloat- 
I’d away, c.astiiig a ])ale yellow light 
around, that Khovve(l the naked rocks 
with their waving crown of woods 
on either hand, and the brown twist- 
ed torrent between, lik(? tin? back of 
a great serpent, writhing and rush- 
ing down the, glon. It di8appear(*d 
bi.diind tlio black crag, and in breath- 
less suspense they listentul for the 
next cry fioni above. First came a 
scream eounding shrilly* over all, and 
then they coiiUr distinguish the ex- 
claniatious, — • 
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** I s(.‘o it now ! alas ! It is a man. 
lie is cauglit upon a branch, and tlie 
water breaks over liini. IJis hands 
and feet are swept out in the cur- 
rent. TJie ligJit is sin king — it flickers 
on his face?. Merciful Heaven ! it is 
my cousin Richard !” 

tVliilc! Felix Daly*^ listened to these 
words which canm litfiiny on his 
shuddoiing ears fiorn above, he also 
lieard a low v()i(:(», by bis side say, 
“ God liav(5 mercy on rny soul !” 
and at tlx* same instant lieheld M^ora 
Royl(‘ plunge; forward into the 
stream. He; seii'i'd jior dress and 
slumled for a'^sistance. The river 
striigghxl hard to bold its }irey, and 
drew him alter till be stood to bis 
kin;es in the flood. Another step 
would have jirecipitated holli into an 
irresistibli‘ w<‘ight of water bewund, 
for tln^y stood upon an overhanging 
bajik cover(‘d ])y tlu; stream; but 
timely help arrivixl, and both were 
dragiied fiom the; reluctant torivnt. 
They drew them'out ujion tlie bank, 
the old man W(‘ak as an infant, the 
wrelehed girl (piite insenr.ihlc. They 
hor(* lier to the Ijom c ; thev laid her 
ill w<nrm bhuikels — they chafed, and 
at lengili re\ ived her, even as sh(i 
had ri^vived the mureJered infant an 
hour bef<u-e ; but when at lengtii she 
opened her (•}'(*'', al:is ! ilierc' was no 
dawning of intelligence there*. She 
raved all night in utter delirium. 
Lady Morton sat by her bedside, 
list<’ning in liorror and amazement to 
the re\ elutions of lier madin'r^s. First, 
she galhercd that Ix r child had been 
carried out, sin* could not find for 
what purpore: then she heaid that 
be bail been (^as the miserable, being 
expressed it) dead; and had she not 
held him ('^ en then breathing and 
moving in her own arms, she would 
have run to his cradli* to satisfy her- 
self tliat it w;»s not a changeling. But 
her fear and amazeim*iit turned to 
horror almost insuppoi table, when 
al length, Mora’s involuntary con- 
fession disclosed her seducer's mo- 
tive in making that theft the condi- 
tion of their promised mrirriagc, at!d 
that horror was again lost in grati- 
tude and wonder,^ when she heard 
the exclamations of wild delight with 
whi(*h Nora acted over again the 
scene of her child’s resiisi itatiori ; 
and, finall}', shi; left her Ixulside at 
daybreak, worn out with mingled 
emotions of joy and 8orro^v. 

Z 
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With tlic earliest light of (la\vn, i!ic 
domestics were again by the river 
side. Its shniiikcii waters now yield- 
ed them a pathway to the spot wliere 
the body of Morton had been seen 
at night. Body there was none ; but 
on the branch that bad arrested it 
there still remained a ragged piece 
of cloth fluttering over the turbid 
stream, which now flowed many feet 
below that last and only remnant 
ever discovered of the miserable 
man. Ills horse was found dead, 
laired in a morass, near the pillar. 
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girths and bridle broken. Ho had 
burst from his confinement, and 
foundered in th(5 storm. Reason re- 
turned to ]>Jora Boyle, but life was 
fast departing. Her kinswoman liad 
given her her full forgiveness, and 
the last rites of her church had bcuui 
administered. “ Wilt thou too for- 
give me, dear child?” slie said to 
the baby on Ids mother’s breast. TliC 
hoy stretched out his arras, she 
clasped him with a feeble embrace, 
and breathed her last in a blessing 
on his lips. 


NU.iris AT 
(’lIAC. l\*. 


“ And a very genii cm aniy prt)per 
sort of a robber, upon iny life,” ^aid 
(\donel 0’LooiH‘y. ‘‘ ’Twoiild Imvo 
been a pity to hang such a g(iu<l jiidge 
of claret. Now the I.oiidoii rogues 
are very difiVuent. *l was walking one 
day down into tJie ( ily, ami stop! for 
a moment to lorik at sonu^ pictures in 
a window in St I’aui’s churchyard. 
Before I had tiiiio to say Jacli flohi- 
son, half a dozen fellow ^ k«*j»t push- 
ing close round me, and at last I felt 
a little tug at my ]»o( k(‘t, and disco- 
vered that my piirs<^ had <Iisa[)j)r;'rfd 
like lightning. 1 seized on tluj fellow 
who was ‘‘tamling iic\\t me, and in- 
tended at all e\etn^- to Iiavetlu* pl<*a- 
sure of breaking ev(*ry hfiru' in ills 
skill for my money, 'when a very 
geiiteel looking young hdlow eame 
up, and says h<», ‘ Vou’ve. siedaiued 
some loss, I fear, sir ?’ 

“ ‘ Loss !* says f, ‘ to he sure I 
have; and this little owlf! raseal 
here denies he lias got rny pur«e, 
though liehas been close to rny pocket 
this last quarter of an Imur,’ 

" * May I beg,’ says tiu! gentleman 
again, ‘may I beg to einpiirij if your 
loss is very serious ?’ 

“ ‘ Faith it’s more tlian I «*an af- 
ford, espf?cially for so little .satisfac- 
tion as only thrashing this little otvid 
thief here.’ 

^ How much, may I aslJ, sir ? I 
assure you lam deeply interested by 
your misfortune.’ 

* Why, then, tliere tvas exactly 
fourteen sovereigns in gold, and a 
ten pound Bank of England note,’ 

‘ Are you aware of the number of 
the note^ so as to stop itat the Bank ?* 


‘‘ ‘ Aot 1,’ said I, * 1 shouldn’t know 
the note from Adam.’ 

“ ‘ Tlien, sir,’ replied my com]>aw- 
sionafe friend, ‘ lam ^ery mueli ob- 
liged to you for \"Our information, for 
that d— d rascal Jim Scraggs that 
forke<] your <-]y, swore there was no- 
thing i»ut live soveridgns. Th(*re are 
Ihreo of us iu tin* lay, and it’s just 
eigd:t poumls a']>iece.’ 

“ Ik fnrc* I had time to double 
my fi^t and knock Ids brains out 
oil tin* ‘'pot, he had disappeared 
u]> sonie (lark alh*y. In tlu* incan- 
tim<* a great crowd had collect(Ml, 
and iJie man I had seized by the 
collar Wfdt('d very patiently till he 
saw a y)()lic(‘maTi, and immediate- 
ly gme me in charge for an assault. 
On lookin" at thf 3 man, he r<‘ally 
sc'iuricd a \{*ry (piiet res])ectahle sort 
of ]mr‘ on, and 1 was sorry for ha- 
A ii^ mi*/i:tkcn him .for the thief. I 
a])o!ogiz*‘d to him as well as I could, 
ami oiler *(1 him any compensation 
he clmse. If<» s\^'ore it was a hard 
thing fora gentleman, though unfor- 
tunatel}' retjiiced in circumstances, 
to he accus4‘d of robbery on tlie 
pfihru* streets, hut at last consented 
To accept adouceur of twenty pounds. 
Luckily I was known at a shop in tlie 
rieighlmiirhood, where I went and 
borrowed the requisite funds. The 
raonnuit he got the money into his 
liands, he said, ‘ Now don’t you go 
telling* Bill Filcli or .lim Scraggs 
about this here trifle, as it’s quite a 
private transnctioii ’tween ourselves 
— but 1 must be off for my share of 
the twenty-four — good-bye ;* so tliai 
the three gentlemen made a very 
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good tliiijg ot* it, tliougli lli(‘ villains 
liave never thought of making up for 
it by the smallest present.** 

\Ve liad a good laugh at th (3 rool- 
iioss of tlie poor (yoloiiel’s spoilers, 
and the conversation again became 
general. Oiiv bacchanalian labours 
now began to produce their usual 
effects, and 1 confe.sa, if any good 
tilings were said, I do not rec<illect 
them so accurately as if they had 
made their appearance at an earlier 
])art of the evening. A stranger who 
sat near me, moved my envy exceed- 
ingly by the extraordinary power he 
si*(»me(l to possess of drinking and 
speaking at the same time. He spoke 
as incessantly as Major Newby, and 
filled his glass (and emptied it) as 
regularly as Captain \ViilierM. He 
seemed a very nice fellow — very 
good-natured looking — and as 1 Inul 
notliirig better to do, 1 resolved to 
listen for a little to what ho was say- 
ing. 3'hore is something very capti- 
vating to a talkative sort of fellow in 
the appi^arance of attention. He 
caughtiuyattitudeof lisH'iiing in a mo- 
ment, and directed his conversation 
principally tome. “My grandfather,” 
he b(‘gan, “ who died many years 
ago, coininander-in-chiof of the J^ee- 
ward Islands, received his first com- 
missioii ill the — th heavy dragoons, 
somewhere about the year seventeen 
Jiundred and sixty. He was then 
quite a gay yuung tV^llow, and as ro- 
mantic and ignorant of tlie world as 
youths of eighteen always are— or 
ought to be. This same iguornnei* of 
the world is a most ridiculous phrast*, 
for as it mt^aiis only an ignorance of 
the faults and wickedness which oije 
meets with in life*, it gives us to un- 
derstand that there is no ollu'r kind 
of people in the world hut thieves 
and liars. The old worn-out cynic, 
who boasts of his experience, ami 
acts as if all men were dishonest ami 
unworthy of one’s conlidonce and 
esteem, is in reality move ignorant 
of tlic world tlian the young entlui- 
siast wlio expects every man to be 
as generous and as unselfish as him- 
self. lint this is a digression. My 
grandfatiier was perhaps if any thing 
loo enthusiastic; but, luckily, in the 
very outset of his career lie became 
ac(|uaiiited with a person, wliose 
name is still greatly celebrated, from 
whom he derived considerable be- 
nefit and instruction. 1 need not 


allude to this kind preceptor more 
particularly at present; his useful- 
ness will appear in the course of my 
story. TJjc young soldier st.arted 
from home with ids pockets well 
filled by tlie liberality of bis father, 
— a good liorse below him, wliich 
was intended for one of his chargers 
— pistols [irimed and loaded at his 
saddlebow, and tiruikiiig himself 
a new Alexander going forth to 
conquer tin? woild. His servant 
and heavy luggage had hecii sent 
off two or three days before, and 
the young man amieipated great 
pleasure in his journey from the 
rich vale of Gloucester to Chat- 
ham, where his regimmit was sta- 
tioned. The first day conducted Idni, 
without any adventure, to the Black 
Horse at Burford — a hostel whicii no 
Oxonian «)f tin* present day will for- 
rret, if h(i has a fj’otbiug tan- 

Karil of Jemmy Stmens’s beer. 
While be was seeinj/ bis lioi^e pro- 
perly altcMuled to in the* stable, he 
was struck with the rernaikable ap- 
pearance of a ]>erson who ki'pt pa- 
cing to and fro in tlie siable-yard. 
He wore a long Ioo.se horseman’s 
cloak, wddcli conipb'tely concealed 
Ids fi*rure; but the Iar.:esiiverbuckles 
in bis shoes, ami a fiiil-bottonied wig, 
curling a good way over bis slioul- 
ders, surnionnted by a little old-fa- 
shioned iliree-cornered hat, gave him 
altogetlier the look of some vene- 
rable relic of the days of Queen 
Anne. He stooped greatly as he 
walked, and every now and then 
making a dead stop, and gazing ear- 
nestly u]) into the sky, he muttered 
soim* slrantjo soumls, which the 
young soldier could not by any 
means umlersland, and aecordingly 
imairined to be (Tveek. 'i'he hostler 
could albud him no satisfactory’ iii- 
forinatioii as to wlio tlie obje<‘t of 
liis curio'^ity was. lie had only ar- 
riv<*d an hour or two before him, 
ami the little shaggy pony he rode 
was in the next stall to the magniti- 
ceiit charger of tlie ymuthful travel- 
ler. As he pri'ssed the stranger, in 
going into the house, he addressed 
him, ill hopes of finding out some- 
thing more about him. ‘ Ctood-night, 
father,’ said the young man, ‘ here 
is a most heautiftil moon.’ 

“ * Ibih ! don’t talk of any thing 
beautiful standing in a stable-yard ; 
if j''ou were on the deck of a brave 
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fng£il(? on tlic btill bosom of the At- 
lantic — if you were on tlie summit 
of some ruined toAver, seeing its light 
vellccte<l in broken patches on the 
lake — or glimmering on the top of 
breatliless woods — you miglit talk 
of its being beautiful ; but here, with- 
in two yards of a dunghill — faugh! 
— call it a full moon, or a bright 
moon, or a useful moon, but ncv4‘r 
mention the word beautiful.’ 

“ ‘ ]>ut, my dear sir,’ replied tlic 
other, ‘ it is you and I who are in 
the stable-yard, and in such unro- 
mantic proximity to a duiigliill, and 
not the moon. What you say might 
do very well if any person in the 
moon had applied tlie epitliet to us ; 
but I niciintain, in spite of all you 
cjui advance, tliat the moon is a b<‘au- 
tifnl moon.’ 

“ ‘ Have it your own Avay, young 
man, and beautiful let it be. 1 aiii 
not so romantic nt)W as I lunc been. 
Is tliere iiotbing else in tbe sky that 
you consider beautiful y’ 

‘ Every thing — star, cloud, and 
vapour.’ 

“ ‘15rU is tliere no star in jiarticii- 
lar ? not that bright little^ light at 
tJic corner of that ileecy cloud — you 
see it h’ 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ That is tbe onl}’ star in heaven 
that ijou ouglit to care a rush fur. 
’ Fis yours.’ 

“ ‘Mine! olio! you are an astro- 
loger, old gentleman. I should be 
obliged to you for a cast of your 
art.’ 

‘ ril give it you to-morrow. To- 
night I must leave the starry host 
to take care of themselves, wlille I 
follow llieir example in the siiyiper- 
rooin (»f the Black Horse.’ 

“ ‘ We’ll sup together, if you liave 
no objection,’ said my grandfather, 
d(‘HgliU'd to have made ac(|Maiiitancc 
with 60 out-of-lbe-vvay a ebaraettr; 
and they proceeded very amicably 
into the bouse, to see what provision 
the larder could KlJpp] 3 ^ 

“ J'iie Si ranger sliJl retained bis 
liorsc man’s cloak, and, under the 
plea of dim sight and old ago, he 
ornamented bis nose with a pair of 
large horn spectacles. His conver- 
sation was (juite as curious as his 
appearance. 

“ And fco you have left your home 
to join the army ? 1 thought there 

was something military in your air 


the first moment I saw you. On 
what day do you reach your desti- 
nation ?’ 

" ‘ This is only Monday,’ replied 
the young man, • and (yhatham is 
not above two (juict days’ journey 
from tills place.’ 

“ ‘ Your liorse is a good one ?’ 

“ ‘ The best in the county of Glou- 
cester. 1 would not part with Brown 
Hamlet for fifty golden (icorges.’ 

“ * But you have made other pro- 
vision for the war besides a charger ? 
Ill fares it Avith tlie soldier at <iuar- 
ters Avho has not a purse as Avell as a 
sabre.’ 

“ ‘ Tut, man, I have both ; but my 
journey has made me thirsty as well 
as hungry. W Jiat shall Ave drink ‘r’ 

“ ‘ ’Tis all tbe same to me,’ said 
the old man. ‘ I have been in all 
lands, and drank their Avines at tbe 
fountainhead ; but my favourite Avas 
a wine avc drank dei'pl}' of Avbmi Ave 
Avere at Breda. ’Twas Palatinate; 
and Ciiaili’s used to to us Ids 
father bad fiaid right clearly for it 
Avitli a Spanish war, so it mattmed 
little Avbetber his sou CA^er paid for 
it to the tapster.’ 

‘‘ * And Avlio was your friend 
(’bailes,’ said my grandsirc; ‘ lic^ 
seems to have been a jolly sort of 
fellow.’ 

“‘Wb}”, taAvny Charles StCAA'art 
tbe king, to be sure — a much plea- 
santer* companion, I can tell you, 
than si}* ^oil the Protector.’ 

“ My grandfather nearly' dropt the 
bottle of good Hock from bis hand, 
when he heard he Avas sitting Aviili 
a boon companion of the merry mo- 
narch. 

“ ‘ Vou look afitonislied,’ continu- 
ed the otlier, ‘ but I could tell you 
more Avonderful things than that. 
Few people giAi; me credit for so 
much exjjcriiuice as 1 have, hut I 
Avas quite a young fellow then, not 
much above tbicescore.’ 

“ ‘ Do you mean to say,’ exclaimed 
my grandfather, * tliat you ivere 
sixty years of age in the time of 
Cyharles the Second ?* 

“ The old man nodded. 

Then, in iJie name of lleaAcn, 
Iiow old are you now ?’ 

“ ‘ l^relty nearly your own age. Mas- 
ter Well wood, — younger, perhaps, if 
we consider our lifetime from the 
space between us ami the grave, and 
nut between us and the cradle*’ 
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You mean that you haveachaiice 
of living longer than 1 have 

“ * A chance ? A certainty. I have 
hut entered on my first youth yet; 
and you too, I am informed, will be 
blest with length of days.’ 

' Your informant was particularly 
obliging, llis means of knowing how 
bmg 1 am to li\e were of course un- 
deniahle.* 

“ ‘ Of course. It is impossible for 
me to be decjuvod. The stars tlieiii- 
selves have told me.’ 

“ My grandfatlier entered with all 
the eagerness of liis age into the 
rhapsodies of the enthusiast, lie half 
believed in the agency of stars ami 
conjunctions of planets, and was rpjite 
bewildered ])y the strange assenioiis 
of llis new ac<iuaintance. However, 
lie did not trouble bis head inucli 
a])Oiit whether his statements of his 
extreme longevity were true or not. 
He found liim, at all ev<*iits, an ex- 
eeiMlingly agreeable (‘onijianion. Age, 
whatever it inight have done for his 
eyesight, had only sharpened his 
apjvetite, and Htrengtheiied his head. 
'I'lie palatinate had evidently no more 
efiect than wat(‘r upon a brain ac- 
customed to it in the banished (Ajurt 
at Breda, and even stout punch was 
entirely thrown away upon so sea- 
soned a vessel. I^Iy grandfather, in 
th(5 meantime, possessing no sn<*h 
])ri*sei vative against the (dl'ects of his 
libations, after speechifying inces- 
santly for a full hour, revealing every 
item of llis birth, panmtage, and edu- 
cation, was at length conveyed to his 
c.ouch in a state of the most profound 
oblivion of nearly every thing that 
luid passed. 

“ Next morning lie was greatly 
disappointed, oil finding that Ins coin- 
paiiiou of the night betore liad set olY 
on his journey" long before he was 
up. He breakfasted in sober sad- 
ness, paid bis reckoning, and, mount- 
ing brown Hamlet, pursued bis way 
to Oxford. After resting a short 
time in that * famous I'uiversity,’ 
be proceeded at a slow pace towards 
Henley, with the intention of resting 
there for the night. YVhen he had 
left Oxford four or five miles behind 
liim, he thouglit lie perceived the olcl 
astrologer a short way in advance, 
urging his shainbfing grey pony 
into a trot, an exercise to which the 
wearied animal seemed to have a 
very decided o1>jection, A few mi- 


nutes served to overtake him, and 
my grandfather was rejoiced to dis- 
cover he had not been mistaken. 

“ ‘ I am glad. Master YA'ellwood, 
you have overtaken me, for this poor 
little pony will go all the better lor 
your company.’ 

“ ‘ And yourself none tlie worse. 
Master Ilasdiiibal — for I thiuk that 
was the name you told me — thougli, 
hy .lupiter, my memory is not so 
clear this morning as it ought to be.’ 

“ ‘ My name is indeed BauloHas- 
drulial, as you so corn^ctly remem- 
ber ; and 1 ^llall be delijilited mit 
only witli your company, but, in ibis 
disturbed road, with your protection 
aKo.’ 

“ ‘ Fear nothing, old Hasdrubal ; I 
have two friends in my liolster shall 
give good account of any one who 
liioh sts iis. Your pony does not 
s(‘ein to carry his years so wirll as 
you do yours. lie won’t go iniich 
taillier to-night.' 

^ I hope to get him on at any rate 
to Hiiiley,’ rt'plied the old man, 

‘ wliere, indeed, I have a little busi- 
ness; but if you are not in a hurry. 
Master Welivvood, and will give hint 
a little breathing time, tliere is a 
prtdty little copse about half a mile 
on, where we can retire, and pass 
lialf-an-liour over the ccnieiits of my 
little basket.* 

“ ^ Agreed with all my heart,’ said 
the oilier ; ‘ and you shall amuse the 
time with an ai‘count of some otiu ;s 
of your strange adventures.* 

‘‘ ‘ C'ome on, then,’ said the astro- 
loger ; and by dint of extra fi egging, 
and the example of brown Hamlet, 
the pony ({nickened its pace, and in 
a few minutes they diverged from 
tlic high-road, and found themselves 
in a thickly- leaved coppice, about 
three litiiidred yards to the right. 
The old man took ofi’ his saddle, un- 
bridled the worn-out pony, and let 
him pick up the grass at Ids ease. 
]\Iy grandfather merely fitsteiicd his 
horse to a tree, and, sitting down be- 
side the old man, did ninjile justice 
to the Miincheon conkdned in his 
basket. 

** ‘ Well, father,’ he saiil, ‘ yonr 
teeth seem pretty good, considering 
what capital use you liave made ot 
them for an age or two.* 

“ ‘ Yes, thanks to the pl.anet Sa- 
turn under which I was horn, who 
ale lumps of stone wIkmi lie was miicU 
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older than I am, and swallowed tliein 
as if they had been slices of butter. 
My nerves are as good as ever, my 
aim as sure, ii\y hand as steady, and, 
in the daytime, c5Mm my ey(\s as 
good. See.* ^ 

“ As he said this, he took a ]>istol 
from the. holster of liis saddle, lying 
beside him, and, tossing an erjn)ty 
bottle into the air, shatteVefl it into a 
thousand pieces with the ball. 

“ ‘ Well done,’ exclaimed my 
grandfather; ‘ you are a lirst-rate 
marksman. Master llasdrubal. I^et 
me try.’ 

“ ‘ Willingly, my son ; but empty 
the bottle before you tluow it away. 
There is still a inoiuliful in it. Here 
is either pistol.’ 

“ The bottle was tlirowii up, lired 
at, and missed. 

“ ‘ Conlound the bottle,* said the 
young man. ‘ T.et me have just an« 
other trial. I’ll go for one of iny 
own pistols.’ 

‘ No,’ replied the other, ‘ we ma3’ 
perhaps alarm soin traveller on 
road : let us ratiu'r pass the time 
they do in Algier.*,.’ 

“ ‘ How is that 1^’ 

“ ‘ In telling tales. \V'iieii I was 
there as a galJey-s avc, 1 became a 
great favourite with my master b}' 
my talent in setting liiin to sle<*j> witli 
my long-winded slorie^.’ 

‘ Were you long tliere V’ 

*Long(*r than 1 wi^-hed — but 
shall hear. It was in the first Janles'^^ 
time, towards the end oi liisreivio’ — 
liere my grandfather started, but 
made no observation, setting the nar- 
rator down in his owm mind either 
as the devil, or us some old doting 
enthusiast — ‘ Yc^j, it was somewlieia* 
about a hundrtMl and thirty years 
ago,’ continued the old inau, as if in 
answer to my grandfather’s start of 
surprise, ‘ that I found myself one 
morning without any money in m3' 
pocket, and not any settled plan in 
my head, walking on the lamliug- 

J dace oil tho shore of Ihiiilogne. A 
Ittle vessel attr.acted my aiu'iitioii, 
bearing right in for the harbour; and 
with the undefined curiosity of men 
who have notliing else to think of, 1 
waited its arrival, to see the [)ass(‘ii- 
gera it contained. Wbcii it lay to, a 
small boat put o/T, and in it 1 per- 
ceived five men, bosideH the sailoiH, 
who rowed to land. The first wlio 
Btepi on shore was a tall; handsome 


man, though rather meanly dressed ; 
hut there was a courtliness in tlie 
air with which he tendeied his as- 
sistance to a thin young man, who 
next leapt upon the sand, wliich 
riveted my observation. The two 
who had disembarked walked hastily' 
towards the town, wliile the three 
other individuals remained for the 
purpose apparentl}' of making ar- 
rangements with the boatmen. TJie 
strangers directed their steps to the 
place where 1 was standing ; and as 
the}’' passed, I could not avoid — in 
spite of the vulgarity of their cloth- 
ing, and their evident desire to avoid 
observation — lifting 1113’' liat from my 
head, and paying them the lowliest 
obeisance. The taller of the stran- 
gers stopt as soon as he saw me, and 
said to his eompanion, — ‘ 1 sa}’', Jaek 
Smitli, this won’t do. Here we are 
discovered the moment wc» put fool 
on foreign ground. What fools to 
]>art with our long beards at Dover I’ 

“ ‘ Heards, niy l^ord Duke,’ said 1 , 
with my bonm^t still in hand, ‘ beards 
would be iiiefiectual to conceal from 
the eyes of a true hhiglislimau tlie 
priiicel}' features of one beside you 
who (dainis evoiy I'nglisliiiian’s obe- 
dience.’ 

“ ‘ llribe him, Steeniis or hire Ijijii 
to accompaii}' us,’ said the oilier 
stranger, willi a stutter wliieli <lid 
iiiit altogether eonceiil the digiiit}' of 
bis niaiiiier wliile be spoke. 

“ ‘ My Lord of nuckingham,’ I 
said, ‘and you, whom seeing in such 
unusual guise I dare liardl}’^ name, 
I shall neither be bribed nor hired. 
If 1113’' services can.be of use, com- 
mand tluiin — if not, pass on ; tliere is 
a seal upon nn^ lips which shall never 
be broken.* 

“ ‘ A riglit good fellow, and one to 
be trusted, 1 warrant,’ replied the 
Du!v<‘. ‘ hollow us, g<iod fellow — 

but keep your bonnet on your liead. 
Jerkins like ours deserve no sucJi 
observances.’ 

‘ 1 followed the g( ntlemen, and in 
an hour found myself the trusted 
companion of Prince Charles and 
Buckingham, wlio Jiad left Kngland 
the day before to prosecute their 
journey to tlie Court of Spain. T)i(*k 
Graham, in}'' fidlow-scrvarit on the 
expedition, was of incalculable use, 
1 used to tldtik myself n person of a 
very decent degree of Impudence be- 
fore ; but 1 found myself the most 
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modest of mankind compared to 
Dicky Graliam. In scvenil places 
our masters were recognised— llieir 
faces and stations were too eminent 
to remain Jong unknown. Dick 
Graham exhausted all the Biblical 
knowledge he had acquired in three 
years’ study at the uiiiv (‘r^itjq in cull- 
ing do wn curses on hinisel f and otlicnq 
if the gentlennni he followed were not 
Master JoJin and Ma^^tcr Thomas 
Smitli, Ivvt) worthy young squires 
from the county of Siiflolk. If any 
one appeared a little tardy of belief, 
Dick only pointed to bis sword, 
and as his reputation as a master of 
the rapier was pretty widl estab- 
lished, liis statement dtuivefl con- 
siderable authenticity from tlie \i- 
gour Avith which he seemed deter- 
mined to enforce it. 1 will not tire 
you with all the adventures of our 
journey, whicli doubtl^^ss, as you 
are a well-read young giniibunan, 
you are well acquainted with al- 
ready; but you are, to imagine us 
safely arrived at JMadiid, — caijiion?% 
li ring, drums beating, bells linginif, 
and the haughty King of Spain sit- 
ting humbly, in all our processions, at 
the left hand of the Prince of Wales. 
After a while the n(‘gotiutions secmi- 
ed not to get on (juite, so Juvoural)ly 
as at first. Buckingham arnl Oli- 
varez hated eacdj other with a fer- 
vour of detestation, which only rival 
courtiers can entertain. But my 
situation about the Prince’s person 
became no sinecure, in coiisoqueiice 
of these bickerings of the fa\ (unites. 
Buckingham had occasion for a 
trusty messenger to ciuivey some 
useful information to the Duke de 
Medina Sidoiiia, and did im; the ho- 
nour to make me the l)earer <»f it Tt» 
that iioblemau at his suminer-palaci^ 
on the Banks of the Ciuad-.Vbpiibir. 
Such a ]>alacc was Jiot to b(> fiujnd 
ill all Spain ; for my own ])art I pre- 
ferred it to the newly built i^Nciuial. 
After having delivered my dcs]>at- 
ches, 1 went forth to make a sur\ey 
of the surrounding conn try. And 
here, for the first time, and the last, 
I knew what it was to be in love. 
All this passed so many years ago. 
Master Well wood, that you would 
perhaps have little intiu'est in iny 
description of bright eyes, red lips, 
and glossy hair, which liave now for 
the better part of a century been de- 
filed iu the dust of deatU-^bcttcr> 


far better than to be hidden and dim- 
med and buried in the living sepul- 
chre of a joyless old age. We met 
often — we loved; and even now I 
recollect tlie agony of our hearts 
when the period of my return ap- 
proached. One more meeting, un- 
obstructed by the iiujuisitive eyes of 
the Piilac(‘, we resolved to have. A 
bower w('ll known to both of us was 
th(i fixed on, — half way be- 

tween tlie magnificent riv('raiid the 
\iliag«‘, of Saint Lucar de Barrame- 
da. We met just at the Spaniards* 
witching liour of night, when the 
])Uiriet consecrated to love rose 
clearly over the grove of olive-trees 
in whicli our bower was placed ; 
but not long had we been engaged 
in mutual professions of attachment, 
when a baud of armed men rushed 
into the placcq and holding glittering 
sciiiiilars to our lu^arts, ordered us 
to follow tliem iu silence. 

“ ‘ Lost! loftti’ exclaimed the lady 
— *■ My brotlun* has discovered us, 
and til ere is no prospect of any thing 
hut d(»atb.’ 

“ ‘ Your Highness,’ I whispered in 
reply, ‘ gives way too readily to 
de^^)air.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Hush, ljuhli, ni}" friend — lam no 
princess now, for I fear we are fal- 
len into far more evil hands than 
even those of an enraged brother.* 

“ ‘ I low y what fear you ‘r’ 

‘ The pirates. See, we are going 
towards the bay ; and yonder, a" lit Ws 
way from the point, rides a felucca, 
whicli no (ioulit will carry us to Al- 
giers. Give them uo clue to wdio or 
wdial I am ; call me nought but Ma- 
riana — your sister — wife — any thing 
to conceal from them who I really 
am 1’ 

“ ‘ I must hurry over the reniaining 
Sv-enes, ^Master Welhvood, as it now 
draws near our time to jog on to- 
w'ards Henley. We were indeed 
conducted to Algiers — separated — 
though with a promise, if ransom 
came proportioned to our apparent 
coiisecjiience, we should be restored 
to oa(;h other in all safety and lio- 
noiir. But where was I to apply for 
a ransom r Buckingham and the 
Prince I knew too well to trouble on 
the subject, as their rage at being 
disappointed iu the object of my mis- 
sion would blot out all the tender- 
ness they ever entertained for me, 
and all regret at my loss* My com^^ 
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panion had no friend from uliom she 
eould liope any tiling. Were nhe 
even to be roHioivd to lior family, she 
well knew that her state would be one 
of "reater slavi'ry than even among 
the barbarians. IMontlis passed away, 
and as there was no appearance of a 
ransom, onr condition, or at least 
mine, for of IMariana’s 1 was ignorant, 
]>ecamea good deal more rigorous and 
unpleasant. At last it degenerated 
into actual slavery, but from this I 
was savetl by the kind ollices of an 
old man, one IMalek, a propliet and 
astronomer, to whom I had been use- 
ful on iny lirst aniviil in the iMty. lie 
took me into his own siu vice ; ho 
taught m(* tin? seere.ts of his stu])eii- 
dous and piof4)und p}iilos4>pliy,whieli 
only fools and idiots pretend to 
despise, lie. opened to me the hook of 
fatis and the future is at this moment 
clearer to me than the past. At last 
he said, ‘ Afy friend, 1 know you long 
to be reunited to your ladj^aml it is 
ill iny pf)wc*r to aid you. da the 
next groat fc'stival, llie Dey has a 
piihlic display of skill in all the mili- 
tary <*xereises. You, I Iviiow, are a 
very good IjorFernau, and I will fur- 
nish you with hullets for your pistols, 
with wliich it is impo’^.-ihle. to miss. 
A hor>e also shall nn*et y^u on that 
day. A^k no ipiostions, but when 
you see llie animal, whisp^n iii its c*:ir, 
“ Mfilek mi graiida jeliuri” — spring 
into the saddle, and you shall lia\e 
Upthing l^'ft t<i wish f<ji. Tlie ap- 
pointed day came, and, old as I am. 
Master Well wood, if you will allow 
me, I will show the manner in which 
1 beciwne ])Ossessed of the noblest 
Arabian tliat ever dashed uj) the dust 
of the desert in its speed.’ 

“ Tlio old man rose as lie spoke — 
walked quietly up to my grandfa- 
ther’s hoise. Brown Hamlet — untied 
liis bridle from the tree, and, whis- 
pering something in his ear, sprang 
lightly as a youth of twenty into the 
saddle. ‘ Now, Master Well wood,’ lie 
Raid, ‘I see you arc interested in the 
contiuuatioii of my story ; but I liave 
no time to tell it you just now — my 
pistols you wid iind both unloaded 
— my pony is very slow, to he .•^ure, 
butvery useful : and as toinyfaceand 
figure, they are pretty good, 1 think, 
for an old man, lliat recollects all 
about James the Birst and (lhailes 
the Second, and only rewards him- 
self for hie anecdote with the charger 


of a Gloucestershire bumpkin.’ In 
a moment the slirivelhul skin was 
pulled from Ids face, the flaxen wig 
thrown ojf, and the horseman’s clonk 
cast aside, displaying a very liand- 
some young man about five aiid- 
twimty years of age, dre.ssed in the 
oxtreniest style of the fashion of that 
day. 

“ ‘ Fool, idiot, ass, to have INten- 
ed so long and earm'stly to a con- 
fo^nnded swindler in tin* di>gniM* of 
a ]ddIosopher !* exclaimed m\' gi aml- 
fatlier, grasping in vain oiu* of the 
pistols which lie liimsi'lf had dis- 
charged at the empt}' bottle. 

“ ‘ Yfiur liorse, Master ^^^*llvvl)od,’ 
continued tlie other, keeiiing adia/uly 
out of reach, ‘ is fairly ndne; 1 Jia\e 
whis])ered “ M.alek ini granda ji*- 
hiiri'* in his ear; and so f:ir(*wi'11, aiul 
a pleasant jouuiey to you to C’liat- 
lifun.’ 

“ Saying this, lie galhiped idV wiih 
a loiul lautjh, h»aving tin* y»>!jii:i: ‘ <d- 
dier in no very <‘nvi:ihle siinalion. 
llowiiver, ri'sohing to make the h4‘sl 
of Ids bargain. In* sadiiled llu* old 
pony, ainl followed as (pdi kly as he 
4*ouhI. Brown llainh't was <;iit of 
sight, and it was absurd to think of 
ti yinu: to ovcrtak(* him. He i-mitent- 
e<i hirnsi'ir, Iheiadoia*, wiih trolling 
on (|uietly tow ards llenh*y, r(*s(>l\ing 
to raisti tin* hue and cry the moment 
he n^aelierl the town. In ]ni‘'s5ng 
through n litth*, Mllai.e, he aHe*d if a 
person had hem se<*n aiisu (‘i ing th<* 
deseriplion of l.is m ent ac(|naint- 
ance, but the man In* addri ssed, in- 
stea.(l of re])lyiiig to Ijis (jneslion, 
laid bis hand on Jiis Inidle and said, 
‘ Whej<* the diivil, youiiif man, ilidst 
thei? get this lien* pony 

“ ‘ 1 found it,’ reprujd the rider. 

“ ‘ found it ? 1 know tliee 

did, and it was just on the same, day 
that old farmer IlutchiiiH found a 
broken heafi — you roblied llm old 
man, and stole Ids jiony.’ 

“ ‘ Leave go the bi idh*, you .scoun- 
drel, or ril blow your liraiiis out,' 
said rny graudfatber, losing paiiericc?, 
and seizing one of bis pistols. The 
man, in great alarm, gave the pony 
its head, and the pistol kept the 
crowd which had cjuickly gathered 
round him at a respectful distant'e. 
My ginndfather ]iursued Ids way for 
about three (|uarters of a iidle, clor.e- 
ly followed by the most active of the 
villagers, who in truth found no great 
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difficulty in keeping up willi the most 
rapid speed of liirt miserable steed. 
At last, at a iianow lane which led 
up to a cottage, a fcMV yards from the 
road, the pony lirst 4if all made «'i 
dead stop, ami llnui in dogged de- 
iiance of \vhij>, spur, and bridlt*, 
stumbled up the nan4>w palli at a 
shambling sort of trot, and stood pa- 
tiently at the first door he came 
to. Tiie ]>ursu(u\s in the mean- 
time blorktuh'd the lane, and an 
u\(\ mail isKiiing from the cottage 
lecognised the pony in a moment. 

• Ah! Bessy,’ ln» crii‘d, ‘ 1 are so 
glad to sec thee — and thee, thou 
be/st tbe muriieiiii’ villain as sprang 
on me from the hedge and stoh" poor 
owld Bessy away from me. I’ll pay 
thee now, I \i;u j ant, for the jiatch I 
won; on my J\ejid a full month after 
1 met thee. Oh* with thee— off and 
In; hang<*d!* My graiidf.tilnu* <*ii- 
di;avoui(Ml to make the ]U)iiy ir.ove, 
hut all in vaiit. It stood stnek-^tilJ 
at its aiK'ieiit lionu*, and in a few 
minutestln\vuungniah was dismoiitil- 
e<l, and seeuretl by the united elforts 
of a score of num and women; the 
latter of wliom began to pity his uu- 
liappy situation V4*ry iiiueh, when 
they saw bow young and unlike a 
murderer bo was. \Vell, of course 
there was no izreat dilVieulty in esia- 
blisliliig his ii»no< »Mice, but ^till even 
to do this occupied more than aweidv, 
and he found he was ten days be- 
hind his appointed time when be 
presented hiiiis<>lf to Ids command- 
ing officer at (^l»:ith*.iin. That gen- 
tleman was busily poring over some 
important despatcln‘s wlieii he sent 
in Ids name. 

“ ‘ \\'ell, (\)inet Well wood,’ he 
said, without lining bis <*yes from 
tlie paper, ‘ have you bad a pleasant 
ride r' 

“ ^ Not very much so, Colonel.’ 

“ ‘ No ? what \v[\H the cause V didn’t 
you lind the ladies agreeable ? Now, 

1 think ]\li.ss (h'cilia seemed very 
much di.^posed to inako tlie excur- 
sion as delightful to you as she could. 
In fact, Welhvood, you arc the lucki- 
est fellow in life. You have not 
joined us more than n week. You 
are already tlie favourite of the 
regiment : the ladies are all in rap- 
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tures with you ; and, in short, — but 
who the devil are you ?* 

‘ I ? I am Cornet Welhvood. I 
am extremely sorry I hate been pre- 
vented by the most untoward cir- 
cumstances from joining tlie regi- 
ment till t4)-(h!y.’ 

“ ‘ You ? you (\;: iict ^Vell\VOod ? 
— and who tlic deuce is the jolly fel- 
low we have hrnl hen* delighiing Uii 
all the last ten days ? I myself have 
lent him a hundi<‘tl guineas till Ids 
rendttanees come up from donccr- 
ler; — before* lie anivc'd, In* wrote to 
his S(*rvant, who had coim; up lo*re 
witli Ids luggage, to leave* it, and i:o 
on particular Imsiin^ss into Ym k- 
shire inimedialely. lb* has just ac- 
companied Sir (diaries and liis 

flanghteis on a Ino’si'of M;!j.n’ ?di>w- 
bray’s -but ho will bi* b ick in indf- 
an-lionr, and then the my>tery will 
be cb*;ned up.’ Tiu* mystery was 
\ery soon c*lean'tl up, but not mu. h 
to my eraiitirhtliei's s.iti.dai-tioii his 
representative* in the rcgiiiient never 
made his ap]):*arai!ce, imr ilid ]\Iajor 
3!owbray’s Jiorst*, or tlie Culom ry 
hundred guinea s eti-r lind tl.i'ir way 
again to tlie proper owm r-^. A It ucr 
was l(*rt for my Lnanddilhcr in Ids 
1*4)0111, inforiiiing Jiim, that, by send- 
iiig fifty gidin^as ii) a CM i.dii inn in 
London, mul adving no (pic^tii^ns. 
Brown llainlet would be restored- 
And now, young gmUleman, it 
proceeded, ‘ ii{‘\cr l)i‘rn*M,» in i.ny 
hlraiigev’s hom'sty who begii.s telliu;^ 
yon long lignmiole sloiies about 
himself. Never lay yourself c.p'en by 
loo much 4.>f coinnuiiiicaliveni till 
you know yi>uv man. .\ccei>t ibis 
ad\ice as a ''light n\turn for the plea- 
sure 1 lia\e exjn'iirnced while ho- 
noured by yiiur name, and do not 
think too hardily of The iligliway- 
man, Duval.’ 

^ly grandfather tonk Diuarsail- 
vice, and bore liiin no ill-will for the 
tricks lie bad ])iayc(l him. lba\e 
lieard 1dm say that he had made so 
fav4»iirable an impnession on ilie 
officers during his short residence 
with tluMii, tliat even the (’olonci 
was vtny soiry bn* bis fate wiien lu* 
lieard a few years after tlial he was 
hanged.” 
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Till*: coast of Scotland was long 
without the benefit of public lights, 
and “ like ocean weeds heaved on 
the surf-beaten shore,” was strewed 
with wreck. In the year 1 7Sfi, wlien 
the coinniissioners of Northern light- 
houses were, by Act of Parliament, 
erected into a Board, (a measure 
which originated with the conven- 
tion of Royal Burghs,) the only lights 
upon the Scottisli <‘oast were under 
private or local trusts, and were those 
of the Isle of May in tlie Frith of 
Forth, Buttoness in the I'ritli of Tay, 
and Cuinbrae in the Frith of ('lyde. 
Since that period their number, in- 
cluding harbour lights, has been in- 
creased to about "1 he pream- 

ble of the original act states, ‘‘ that 
it would (‘oiiducc greatly to the se- 
curity of navigation and tlie fisheries, 
if four lightliouses were erected in 
the northern parts of (ireat Britain, 
one on Kinnair<rs ll<*ad, Aherd«*eii- 
shire; one in North llonaldsliay, in 
the Orkneys ; one on tlie Point of 
Scalpa, in tlie Island of Harris ; and 
a fourth on the Mull of C’antyre, Ar- 
gyleshire.” The Cyominishioners ap- 
pointed for putting tlie act into exe- 
cution, wer<», His Majesty’s Advo- 
cate and Solicitor-Crcncrul for Scot- 
land ; the I.ord Provost and lirst 
'Bailie of Glasgow ; the Provosts of 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and (’ampbel- 
ton; the fehevift’s of tlic counties of 
Edinburgh, Lanark, Renfrew, Bute, 
Argyle, Inverness, Ross, Orkney and 
Zetland, Caithness, and Aberdeen. 
By an act subsequently passed, the 
Commissioners were autliorized, 
when any new lighthouse; was erect- 
ed on any part of the coast of Scot- 
land, to elect the Provost or chief 
magistrate of the nearest Royal 
Burgh, and also the Sherill-d(‘pute 
of the nearest county, to be Com- 
missioners; and in virtue of this 
ower of assumption, there have 
een added the ShcrilTs of tl^e coun- 


ties of Ayr, Fif<», Forfar, Wigton, and 
Sutherland. A concise summary of 
the operations of the Board, since 
its establishment, will be best exhi- 
bited by a progressive account of the 
whole works executed ; and then we 
shall be able to judge of the charges 
which have been lately advamed, 
from various (juarters, against the 
Ck>niinissioners of the Northern 
Lighthouses. 

1. The old building of Kiiinaird 
Castle, situated in the r*ounty of 
Aberdeen, at the entrance of the 
Moray Frith, on Kiiinaird Head, was 
purchased from liOrd Saltoii, and 
after encountering various difRcul- 
tics incident to a ni;w establishment, 
this station was finished on the Ist 
of Deceinlier, 1787, by c*xbibitiini of 
a stationary light from oil, with re- 
flectors, apjieariiig like a star of the 
first magnitude, at the distance of 
live or six leagues, or at lesser dis- 
tance's in hazy weather. 

•2. On the 1st of December, 1788, 
a light, also stationary, from oil, with 
reflectors, wasexhibited on the south- 
western extremity of the Mull of 
(’antyre, in Argyleshirc — appearing 
like a star of the first magnitude sit 
the distance of six or seven leagues, 
or at lesser distances when the at- 
mosphere is liazy. 

On tlie 1st of October, 1789, a 
light, statloiiuiy, from oil, with re- 
flectors, appearing like a star of the 
first magnitude at the distance of 
four or live leagues, &c., was exlii- 
bited on Island Class, situated on the 
eastern side of Class, one of the llar- 
ris Isles, in the county of Inverness, 
and on the; western side of the C’haii- 
nel, between Skye tind the Long Is- 
land* 

4. On the lOtli of October, 1789, 
a light was erected on North Ro- 
naldshay, in Orkney; but after an 
experience of twelve years, it was 
found not to [irevent numerous 
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wrecks on tlie islands of Sanday and 
Stronsay. A beacon of the height of 
lOi) feet, tcniiinated with a circulai 
ball of masonry, fifteen feet in cir- 
ciiiriference, was roiripleted in the 
nionth of Scpteniher, 1802, on the 
Start Point of Sanday, at the eastern 
extremit}'' of its low shores ; still the 
nuinhor of wrecks was not much 
diminished ; and, in 18(M>, the tower 
oil North Ronaldshay was converted 
into a beacon, and the beacon on 
Start Point, on the Island of San- 
day, into a light-house, the most 
eastern point of land in Orkney. 
Tins liglit revolves, and is seen at 
the distances of four or live leagues, 
and appearing in its brightest state 
like a star of the first magnitude, 
once in evor}*^ minute, and gradu- 
ally heconiiiig less lunuiions, im 
eclipsed. 

'I'he exhibition of the iiglits at 
these four staticnis, completed the 
ofxnalions authorized by the act of 
17S';, at the time of passing whii-h, 
it was not cont(*inj)latcd tliat any 
more lights would be re<juiied on 
the coast of Scotland for a u umber 
of years. Previous to 178(>, the <*bief 
lights on the, coast of Scotland were 
the Isle of INLiy in ilie Frith of 
Fortli, and tlio (-umbrae Isle in the 
Fritli of (^lyde ; and at both of these 
stations open coal hies, placed in 
elevat(‘d chaullers, were exhibited to 
the mariner. Tiie Hoard, of which 
Sir James llunltn Hlair, the land 
Provost of I’dinhurgh and IMemhcr 
for the City, was chairman, aft4*r 
correspond iiig with the jnn t of Li- 
verpool, where re Hectors with oil 
had been suhsiitutcd for tlu» open 
coal fire, employed their engineer, 
tlie late Mr Thomas Smith, to carry 
the principle into edVet, in the <*rec- 
tiori of the four lighthouses now men- 
tioned ; and these works were “ ne- 
cessarily executed on tln‘ smallest, 
plainest, and most simple plan that 
could be devised, and willi huch ma- 
terials as could be easily transjiort- 
ed, and most speedily erected, so as 
to meet the urgent <*alls of shipping, 
and answer the very limited state of 
the funds.” 

The benefit of these four lights, 
became so apparent, that numerous 
applications were *inade from dif- 
ferent (piarters for new erections. 
Another act was accordingly passed 
in the session of 1789^ and under 


it, the (commissioners (the embar- 
rassments of the Boai d having been 
itdicveel by Ihe liberal assistance of 
the house ol Sir William Forbes and 
(^ompany) proceeded with great 
zeal and strict economy to finish 
operations whicli had else been at 
that peritid intciruptcd by want of 
funds. 

5. On the 1 st of October, 1 790, lights 
were exhibited upon the small 
island of Piaddan, situated in the 
Frith of (‘lyde, olV the south-western 
point of Arran island, in the count}' 
of Bute. Tins light was a single 
stationary light from oil, with re- 
flectors; hut, ill ord(‘r to distinguish 
it from that on the Mull of Canfyre 
oil the one hand, and from that of 
(himbrae., belonging to the trustees 
of the (hydo, on the other, it was 
found necessary, in the course of 
the year 1791, to erect a small light- 
room immediately under the prin- 
cipal liirht, so as to ^hew two 
<]i-.linct lights, the one twenty feet 
higher than the other. Tliese lights 
are staiionaiy; appearing like two 
stars of tlie lirst magnitude at the 
distance of four or five leagues, — 
and when seen in one line, tliey bear 
from each olhrr N. and S, 

And lieri* it i.s right to state, on 
the authority of tlie icpoit, tliai the 
internal arrangements of the Board 
had lieen from the comineiieement 
formed on principles of such strict 
economy, and so well had the jilans 
and buil (lings of their engineer been 
consideri'd, and made to meet the 
slender funds at their disposal, that 
with an expenditure of little more 
than L.l9,u09, five lights had been 
exhibited at most important stations 
on the coast ; although the buildings 
were neecssarily circumscribed in 
their accommodati<ui, and cfveri tem- 
porary in their construetion, yet the 
speedy exhibition of the lights pro- 
ved of the greatest benefit to naviga- 
tion, while the improving state of 
the duties enabled the " Commis- 
sioners to extend the benefit along 
a greater range of coast, and the dif- 
ferent buildings have since been en- 
larged and eoinpleted in a more sub- 
stantial manner. 

0. In the year 1793, representa- 
tions were made by the slioreinaster 
of Liverpool, regarding the neces- 
sity of erecting a liglit upon the 
Skerries, oituate4,in the rentlaud 
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Frith. Some cliftVrence of opinion 
haviniy arisen ninoiij; the shipping 
interest in the North, as to wiiether 
the island of CJopcnslniw' would not 
he a better station than tin? Pentlaud 
Skeriies, the point was referred to 
tin' eoMsideration of tiie Sliipowners* 
Assoeiatiou of Liverpool, and to the 
("lianihers of Comnieree of Glasgow 
and Cireeinu k, when the Board had 
thesalisfaetiouto find their resolution 
a]>proved of by tin? unanimous and 
strong recomin(*iidiitiou of these pub- 
lie bodies. To distinguir,li the light on 
the Pentland Skerries from the other 
liglits on the (•o.l^l, it was found ne- 
eessary to erect a higlier and lower 
lower, so as to slievv' two distinct 
statii)nary lights ; for as yet tlie re- 
volving light had not been intro- 
cliiced upon the coast of Scotland. 
This tower is placed on the larger 
of the Pentland Skerry islands, at 
the ('nst (»f the entrain*e of tin? Pcnt- 
laiid Frith in Orkiu;y ; tliey appear 
like stars of the lirst niagnitud<* at 
the distainte of four or five leagues; 
when seen in one Ihu? with cia<*]j other 
they se(Jin almost one light, bearing 
from eacli other S.S.W. and N.N.IC. ; 
and ill that jiosition are leading lights 
for the fore-ground to tJie southward 
of tJio Skerry, TJiey have lately un- 
deiiTotie improvement, and having 
been raised to a greater <devatloii, 
appear more brilliant, mid are seen 
at a groaliir distance. 

S. On tlie 1st of Septembor, 
1804, was exhibited a light on Incdi- 
keitii, Frith of I'orili. It was ori- 
ginally a stationary light, but was 
subse(|ueritly changctd to a revolving 
light, without colour, making its 
revolution once in every minute, 
and is seen at the distance of four 
or five leaguiis, ajipearing like a 
star of the first iiiagnitud(‘, and 
gradually becoming less luminous. 
Is ccdipsed At this period an entire 
change took place in the construc- 
tion of the lightroonis and rollect- 
ing apparatus, and the lighthouse of 
Inchkeith was the first which was 
fitted up on the new plan, yiie re- 
flectors originally used in all the 
northern lighthouses vvt?re formed 
to the parabolic curve ; but their 
owera were small, from their re- 
eding surfaces being composed of 
facets of silvered mirror glass, one 
point only of each facet coinciding 
with the curve of iho parabola. The 


improvement adopted at Inchkeith, 
and since continued, was in em- 
ploying sheets of coj)per, ])lated or 
coated with siher, and formed with 
great nicety to the ]>arahtdic curve, 
in the early state of the northern 
lighthouses, whale-oil and the com- 
mon lamp was in use; but in this 
improved condition sj)x‘rma<-«‘ii M 
and the argand lamj> ha\e l»eeii in- 
troduced. It has been pro])osed by 
some to introduce oil-gas in a i)or- 
table form for lighthouse purposes ; 
but the able writen- in llie fklinburgii 
New Pliilosopbicul Journal obscn vi s 
that tluMC! is no uio«h* of ])r(Hlncirig* 
oil-gas either so dVeclually or so 
ccomimiciilly as by means of the 
argand hiiriier. The sanu^ arguments 
wiiich hold good for the use of g.is 
for domestic purposes do not a}>ply 
to lighthouses, llm ** tlierc^ is a com- 
plete arrangement — tin? ket^pers are 
professionally ad(*j)ts in the iiian.age- 
inent of the lamps — and should a 
drop of oil be sj)ilt, the lloor is 
covered witli painted lloor- cloth to 
receivt‘ it. Ihc* greatt‘st attimtiim 
too is ])iitl to the coii>*truction of the 
argand lighthouse hurners ; th(*y are 
tipped with silviu* to pia?vi*nt the 
waste and iinj)erfection to which 
copper is subject from the exc(‘ssive 
heat of the hurmu'. 

9. During the years lsn7,8, u, and 
10, tJie attention of the Board was 
directed to the Bell-llock — a sunk 
rock exposed to vi(‘\v at low watt r 
of Springtides, situated i]i tlie Ntu lli 
Sea, off th(‘ I’riths of h’ortli and 'i'av, 
1 1 miles S. by 10. JO. frtjni Ar- 
broath in the county of ]N>rftir. It 
is about th(* same distance from 
shore as the JOddystOiu? Lighthouse, 
but in position, iis regards' tlie tide- 
inark, these rocks arc essentially tlif- 
f(?rent; the lOddystone being above 
the level of liigh- water mark of spring 
tides, when^as the liighest part of 
the Bell-llock is 1*J feet under water 
in that state of tide, whjh? it is not 
even exposed to view at low- water 
or neap tithis. Tiic surge and llie 
swell of the, sea to whicli tliis light- 
house is exposed, are often tremen- 
dous, llying over tiie entire building, 
190 feet in height, and shaking it 
with a tremulous motion. Mr Ste- 
venson, the engineer, wlmsc name is 
Imniortalizcd by this magnificent 
work, allows that Mr Smeatoii must 
have overcome still greater diflicul- 
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ti<'-s tljaii those lu; Iiinisolf ciicouiitor- 
ed in the erection of the Bell-Rock 
lighthouse, from the comparative 
smallness of the Eddystone rock. 
Tin? execution of this work occu- 
])ied about four years, though such 
were the dilliculties anticipated, that 
the arrangements of the Dock-Yard, 
i^cc., Avere made u])on a scale of seven 
yeais’ duration. The cost was up- 
wards of L.(I0,000, towards which 
(ioveriiment, at fivc^ ]>er cent in- 
terest, lent the sum of E. 70,000. In 
order to distinguish this light from 
the others on llie coast, it is made to 
revolve horizontally, and to exhibit 
a blight light of tlie natural a])j)ear- 
ance, and a red coloured light alter- 
nat(‘ly. During the continuance' of 
foggy weather and showers of snow, 
a hi‘11 p]ac(*d at the. top of the tower, 
on a balcony OTit^ide, is tolled by 
m:ichin(*ry, night and <lay, at inter- 
vals of half a iniimte. 

10. A patent for th.e erection of a 
prixate. light on th(‘ Die of i\lay was 
ratilied in the Ihirliament of Scot- 
land in IfM 1, and is supposed to have 
]»een the I'arliest sesi-liglit cm the 
shores of Scotland. It Avas originally 
a coal light, and though improved 
suhseijuenlly to the. establishment of 
the 13oard in J7N6, it Avas found to 
h»» very unsteady xvhen most requi- 
red by the inarin(*r — in had Avoather. 
Linu’-kilns and otlier accidental o])tMi 
lires on tin* coast Avere a])t to be 
mistaken for this light ; and on the 
J)lh and Ittth of December, IS 10, the 
fiigates >fcm])lieii and Pallas, Avere 
Avreckednear Dunbar, in cons(*vpieni'e 
of tbe. light i)i' a lime-kiln on the 
coast of ]C:i''t-Liitiiian being inistakeii 
for tlu^ coal iiglit on the Ishs of May. 
An act Avas obtained iti ISlt tun- 
]n>\veri ng the C’oin mi- sinners of tlie 
Northern lighthouses to purcliase it 
fiom the. Duke, of Portland for 
L.00,000; and on the 1st of h\*hi uary 
1S1(), a stationary light from oil, aa iih 
rcd’ectors, Avas exhihitcMl ; hut as 
that light was similar in character to 
that situateil on liu-hkeith, about 
tvveiity-two miles farther up the 
Frith of Forth, it Avas found iieccs- 
sar}' to alter the light on Inchkrith. It 
Avas lonnerly a ri'volving light from 
oil, but AA’as alti'red, and coiiverlecl 
into a revolving light Avithout colour, 
on the same, night oft whicli thenoAv 
light VA'as exhibited at the Isle of May 
.—the open coal lire being then ex- 


tinguished afti'r having burned for 
one hundred and eighty years. 

11. So much having been done on 
the cast coast, by the erection of the 
Bell Rock a.id i\Iay liglithouses, the 
Board turned their attention to the 
trade of St Cieorgit’s ('lianmd and tJie 
Frith of Cdyde. I'he engineer was 
directed to repoit, and after sub- 
iTiitting his report to the. trade of 
Liverpool, CiasgoAV, and (Ireenock, 
it was resolved to (uect a lighthouse 
on the northern extremity of tlie 
Mull of Ciallovvay, on the Point of 
Corse wall, bccau'-e, in addition to the 
advantages of this situatitm as a di- 
rection I'Oth for the liish ('baiinel 
and h'rith of Clyde, it wotild ansAver 
as a guide to tin* s.'ifi* roui c'Oinmodi- 
ous anchore.ge afi'orded by Lorhryan. 
This Avoik Avas commenced in 1^1.7, 
and tlie ligh.t Avas i xbihited on the 
1.7th November, 1 ( 'oi s(‘Avall light 

revohcis, exhibiting from the same 
liglit-rooni a light resembling a star 
of the first magnitude, and one of a 
brilliant icd colour; the one after 
the other. Each light appears in its 
biightest stati‘ at intcu vals of eA’Ciy 
two minute^, and graflually be(*o- 
ining less luminous, is ec lipsed. Tlie 
light of the natural or star- Jibe ap- 
pearances is Ai^iblo at tlie distance of 
about six len<;n(*s, and the red co- 
loured light at four leagues, or at 
lesser distances when the slate of 
tlic atmosphere* is liazy or unfavour- 
able 

12. From tbe celelnity of the 
woik.s of theNc.rlhein Lights C’om- 
inis'dcm, and tlie coniide nce reposed 
in tlie P'oavd, the Iriide <d' Liverpool 
applied to it to meet lighthouses 
uj)»)n the Die of Mru foi llie piotec- 
tion of tiio shipping in tin* Irivh sea. 
Til the month of Aiigu.'‘t L-l.j, a coni- 
niittce of the (\unmissionm s pro- 
ceeded to the Dh' of ^^l:^n, a*, hen it 
was found nc'cessnry to io'^tilnte a se- 
ries of ohs(*rvalions as to the Avoather 
at the C'alf, in order to fix a position 
for the light where it might be least 
liable to be obscured by fc»gs. The 
light-rooms, both at fh(» Point of Ayr 

and C’lUf, were compltded beu:re the 

end of 1817, and on tlie Dt of Feb. 
1 S 18 tlie lights at hotli •stations avc’io 
exhibited. The light on the Point 
of Aat is a revohitig eoloun’d light, 
exhibiting from the .ame frame a 
light of the natural appearaiiee, alt<%*- 
uatiiig with one coloured red at the 
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Calf of IMan ; tljcro were two light- 
houses about 5(i0 feet apart, aiul from 
each was exhibited a revolving light 
of the natural colour. 

13. TJie attention of tlic Board 
was next directed to the Shetland 
Islanils. The winters of 1817 and 
]S18 liad proved most unfortunate to 
the shipping in the North Seas, and 
some very distressing cases of ship- 
wreck had ocurred in Shetland. It 
was resolved to erecta lighthouse on 
Siimburgh Head, tlic most south- 
ern headland of the Shetland Islands, 
v/hicli had been suggested ns a fit 
place for a lighthouse in J81-J, at 
Avhich time several members of the 
Board made, an entire circuit of the 
coast, subsequent to the passiiig of 
tlie Isle of May act. The work was 
commenced in May IS-jo, and a sta- 
tionary light from oil, with rellectorM, 
exhibited on tlu; loth January, 

It appears like a star of the first 
inagnitiide at the distance of seven 
or eight leagues. The. lantern is open 
from Foula to IJang-ChfV Ibead, in 
Ross Inland, or from N.W. by N. .1 
N. to by K. i F. southerly. 

1*1. The (an r llo<*lv forms the sea- 
wartl termination ol’ a reef, wliicli 
appears, at low water, about a mile 
and a (juarler from the shore <il J 'ife- 
riess in the iM-ith of Forth. While the 
operations of tlie Belblluck were in 
])rogre8s, the dangerous ]iosition of 
this rock, as a turning point in the 
navigation of the Fritli of Forth to 
vessels from the north, became very 
apparent; no fewer than twelve ves- 
sels having been wrecked ujmn it 
between Ibc years IBOO and l^'09; 
and it was tlierefore resolved to 
mark it by a beacon. Much diffi- 
culty was encountered from ilie ha- 
zardous situation of tliis rock ; and 
although the work was commenced 
in 1813, the beacon was not com]dc- 
tedtill the montliof September 1821. 
It consists of a circular basement of 
masonry, on which is placed a spur- 
beacon of cast-iron, measuring three 
feet six inches in diameter, and ele- 
vated thirty feet above low water- 
mark. , 

15. The Rhinns of Islay is the south- 
western headland of the Island of 
May in the county of Argyle. The 
Commissionerfl had under their con- 
sideration nine difierent applications 
friim the shipping interest fora new 
light on th^ small island of Oversaa^ 


which is almost contiguous to the 
mainland. It was <'xliibitc<l ou the 
15tli November, 1823. It is known to 
mariners as a Hashing light, which in 
every twelve seconds emerges from a 
state of partifil darkness, juiil exhibits 
a momentary light, resembling a star 
of the first magnitude, and visible at 
the distance of live or six lc»ague8. 
The laiit(u*n is open towards Laggari 
Bay, within Loehdredaal, and sea- 
ward between the headlands of Kin- 
lyvie and Tanvore in Islay, or from 
N.N.F. to S.hi. seaward. 

10. On the 1st of May, 1824, a new 
light was exhibited on Bueliaimeas, 
in the county of Aberdeen, tlie most 
eastern point of the main-land of 
Scotland. To distinguish it from 
the Bell-Rock on the one hand, and 
the stationary light of Kinnaird’s 
Head on tin; other, a light of a new 
c.onstriicuon was ('xhihited at this 
station. I'rom the (juick revolution 
of its relh‘ctor frame, it has tlie np- 
])earain*8 of a liashing nr twinkling 
light, whirls in ev(»ry fiv<^ seconds, 
emerges from a slate of partial dark- 
ness to a transitory or momentary 
light. And herf‘ we cannot do bet- 
ter tlian (juotc a passage from the 
paper lefiuretl to in lliii Kdiubtirgli 
New Philosophical Journal. “With 
regard to tlie eJiaracteristic appear- 
ance of the Northern Lights, tliey 
may be classed as stotinnuri/, revolt 
vi}t(/y,flftshivy^ and intermittent liglits. 
In the first, as its name implies, the 
fight lias a steady mid uniform ap- 
pearance, and tho refie<‘tors are 
ranged in cireular zones upon a 
ehuiidelier or ]>iec#‘ of iron frame- 
work, whirl) is either su]jported up- 
on a pedestal, or suspended by truss- 
work from the roof of lh<i light-room. 
The rerolvlntj light consists of a 
frame built upoii a perpendicular 
sliaft, and tlie re Hectors arc ranged 
on perpendicular planes or faces, 
whi<*h are made to revolve in perio- 
dic times, by means of a train of ma- 
chinery kept in motion by a weight. 
When one of tliose illuminated planes 
or faces is brought round towards 
the eye of the observer, the light 
gradually increases to full strength, 
and again diminishes in tlie same 
gradual manner. When, on tlie con«« 
irary, the angle between two of these 
fares comes round, the observer is in 
darkness. By tltose alternate eban- 
ges, the characteristic of tho light- 
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bouse is as distinctly marked to tlic 
eye of the mariner as the opposite 
extremes of light and darkness can 
make it. They/r/i/to/// light is a mo- 
dification of the revolving light, and 
is practiplly a beautiful example of 
the infinite celerity of the pas‘«ago of 
light. The reflectors are here also 
ranged upon a frame, with faces 
which are made to revolve with con- 
siderable rapidity; and the light thus 
emerging from a partial state of dark- 
ness, exhibits a momentary Hash, re- 
sembling a star of the first magni- 
tude, and thereby produces a very 
striking eifet'.t. The King of the 
Netherlands having applied to the 
Lighthouse Board for a description 
of this light, as applicable to some 
part of the coast of Holland, gra- 
ciously pleased, on receiving it, along 
with a copy of the hook now before us, 
to present the hhigineer of the Board 
with a massive gold medal, liearing 
Ids Majesty’s efligy, with a suitablt‘ 
inscription upon tin* rev<M se. Similar 
applications with regarrl to the 
iny light iiavo been nif)re re<*ently 
made ironi other <juarters. The i/z- 
h^nniltent light suddenly appears like 
a star of tlici first magnitude, and 
cfintiniieH as a sialiottftrji light a mi- 
nute and a hall, when it is as sud- 
denly eclipsed for half a ndnute,and, 
by this simple arraiig<»mciit, a strong- 
ly marked dislinctiou in the ligliis 
of the coast is introduced. This 
is accomplished by the perpemli- 
cular inotioii of shades before the 
lights. A variety of all these lights 
is introduced by interposing before 
the reflectors ]>lates of red glass, 
which produce the beautiful red 
light alluded to in the lines of Sir 
\Valter Scott, wlion lie notices ‘ the 
ruddy gem of changeful light.’ ” 

17. On the 2oth December, 1S2S, 
(^ipe- Wrath light was exhibited on 
the headland of tliat name, in the 
county of Sutherland. It revolves, 
exhibiting from the same liglit-rooiii 
two lights, the one resembling a star 
of the first magnitude, and the other 
being of a brilliant red c<»lour. Eatdi 
light appeals in its brightest state, 
the one after the other, at inter- 
vals of two minutes, and gradually 
becoming less luminous, is eclipsed. 
The light of the natural or star-like 
appearance is visible* at the dtstnnce 
of seven leagues, and the red light at 
five leagues. 


18. On the 20 ih March, 1830, an 
int(3rmitteiit light was exliibited on the 
south-eastern extremity of the Mull 
of (jalloway,in Wigtownshire. It sud- 
denly appears like a star of the first 
magnitude, and continues in view 
two minutes and a half; it is then 
suddenly eclipsed for half a minute, 
and thus prof luces its entire effect 
once in every three minutes, being 
visible at the distance of seven or 
eight blagues. 

19. On the *29th .lanuary, 1829, an 
intermittent ligVit was exhibited on the 
eastern extremity of Tarhetness, in 
Cromartyshire. It suddenly appears 
like a star of the first magnitude, 
and continuing in view two and a half 
minutes, is suddenly eclipsed, and 
thus produces its entire effect once 
ill every three minutes, visible at the 
distance of fi\e or six leagues. 

20. On the 21st (.)ctoher, 1831, a 
stationary light, of the natural co- 
lour, was exhibited on the northern 
extremity of Duiinet-Head, in the 
county of ('aithness, \isihle seven or 
eight l(‘agues. 

21. In it u\as resolved to 

erect a liglithouse on the island of 
Berneraj", or Bara-liead, which forms 
the sou!ln*rn extremity of the Uist, 
Harris, and Lewis Isles. St Kiida 
exc(»pted, it is the, wf*steinmost point 
o[ latid in the Hc'hi'ides, and a most 
important station for vessels making 
the laud from foreign voyages. Tlie 
Avork is now in progress ; but from 
the ])re valence* of strong Avinds, 
Avhicli render the access to, and com- 
municatiou with the inland, extreme- 
ly dilhcnlt, it is doubted whctlier 
the Avorks Avill he com]>leted sooner 
than the fall of the present year. 
Due notice will bo. given of the ap- 
pearance of the light, which will 
form a iruide to the western entrance 
of the Minsii, or Frith of I'ist, and 
for vessels on a foreign voyage ma- 
king the land of the Avestern coast. 

22. To open the Avestern entrance 
of the Caledonian ('anal, and to fa- 
cilitate) the navigation of tlie Oinan 
(kinal, and the inner sounds of Mull, 
Islay, &y., a lighthouse, it Avas ex- 
pected, would have been finished by 
the end of last year on Lismore, in 
the eoiintj’ of Argyle, an island in 
the l.innhe Loch. We are not in- 
fiu’ined if it he so. 

23. At the time when Iho light was 
placed on Bucliaiiness, Aberdeen-^ 
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Bliire, (1827,) Ciiidleiiess, in Kiiicar- 
diueahire, was brought iuto competU 
. tipn witli it; e([iially good sta- 

tioii, and recommended by many 
inemoiials from the trade. Works 
were commenced there two years 
ago. It is expccU?d that a light will 
be exldbitcd there during the present 
year. 

The CoiiiniUteo, whose report we 
have now before ns, remark, that 
the brief notice they have given of 
the works undertaken by the Board 
since its establishment, cannot con- 
vey an adequate ivle'^ of the anxiety 
and labour bestowed by the coininis- 
sioners in selecting the situations 
best adapted to alVord the greatest 
possible benefit to tlie general trade 
of llie c<mntry. Their success in this 
iesj)ect ])aa be**!! iraiked by the ap- 
probation of those for wliose beiielit 
the lights are estjvblinhed, a success 
which, in some degree, may be ac- 
counted for from ilje maimer in 
which the Bomd U constituted. The 
(h>unnissioners being individually 
unconnected with lh<; shijipiiig inte- 
rest, weie at all times unbiassed^ by 
local j)i'edilect.i(ma ; their sole object 
Avas steafliiy to kee]) in view the ge- 
neral benefit of tluj trade of the 
country; they hav€* been usually de- 
termined on the ( hoice of stations 
by the represeulaTion of the great 
men*antile. and shipping interests, 
and the opinions of nautical incii; 
and having, by ibe most cautions 
enquiries, aM'M tairied wliat was most 
for the public interest, they have 
uniformly been guided by this ])rin- 
ciple in tlic ^election of their sta- 
tions. And liere we must again quote 
from t!ie excel!, nt ])aper in the 
Ediriburgli New iMiilosophical Jour- 
nal : — 

It may Itere be proper to notice, 
that no a<lditional duty is levied for 
any new light-houses eref'ted by the 
Board on the coa". t of Scotland, the 
whole being now maintained from 
the surplus dutien. Suice b"^2 1 ,\vdieii 
the light of Sumburgh was exhibit- 
c<?, I'fglits have been ereeted upon 
the Island of Islay, Ibiehaiiness, 'I ar- 
betness. Mull of Gallowa}', (hipc 
VViath, Dunnet Head, Bara Head, 
Gfi'dlenoss, iind Li - more. Some of 
these stations form the principal 
forelands of the coast, and their 
oreetion has been attended with very 
(Considerable expense, from the diffi- 


culties of access both by sea and 
land. At Cape Wrath, for examphq 
landing-places .had to he formed, and 
ten miles of road to be made, chiefly 
through a' dci*p morass. Till of late, 
when" this district became the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Sutherland, the 
lighthouse was about seventy miles 
from u post-ollice ; hut there is now 
a post establisluid at tlie small ham- 
let of Durness, about twelve miles 
from Cape Wrath. Bara Head sta- 
tion, liowever, forming the southern 
termination of tl»e Lewis, Harris, 
and Bara Isles, is exposed to still 
greater difficulties in this respect 
than Cape Wrath, i*veii in its former 
state. Tlic lighihouse stores and 
coal, where peat fuel cannot be had, 
for the use of the light-keepers, are 
carried by the giuieral lighthouse 
Tender of 140 tons, assisted by the 
Pharos Bell- Rock Tcmler of fifty 
tons, belonging to the Board. In the^e 
vessels the visiting offieers and arti- 
fic(‘rs for repairs are also transported 
to the several stations ; and the en- 
gineer makes his inspeetion in the 
former vessel, accompanied occa- 
sionally by some of the members of 
the Board. It is part of the arrange- 
ineiit in conducting this system, tliat 
the Ihrht-keepers, agr<*eably to print- 
ed forms, make inoiithly returns, 
contiiining in partieular the ({uaritity 
of <mI nightly used, tlie ])reciroe mo- 
ment of lighting and extinguishing 
the lights, the ordm- in wliich the 
respective ketqiers mount watch, the 
prevailing state of the weather, the 
height of the barometer and ther- 
mometer, and state of ilie rain-gauge, 
with which instruments eaeh station 
is supplied. A.s the k(*epers at tlic 
Bell-Roek have rations of pvovi- 
sion.s, their returns, whieh will be. 
seen at page 4;3fi of tlie account of 
the Bell-Rock TJghthouse, are neces- 
sarily more complicated than at or- 
dinary stations. The keejiers arc 
also fiirriishiid with shipwr4»ek rts- 
tiinis, as at page 4b<;, which an* filled 
up and despatehed to the engineer in 
case of shipwreck in ilio neighbour- 
hood. They state the circumstances 
attending any shipwreck, and have 
been o<u*asionalIy <’alled for at 
Lloyd’s. TJie LighthouNC Board lias 
also a report from th (5 const guard, 
and the cruisers, in the event of any 
defect being observed in the appear- 
ance of the lights as seen at sea, 
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Upon tlic wlioln, tlio complotcly ef- 
fective state of the Nortlieru IJglits, ^ 
and the regular system of the Board, 
are most satisfactorily established.’* 
Accordine: to the original Light- 
liouse Act tor Scotland, only four 
stations, we have seen, were con- 
templated, leaving an immcni'e 
Jiiatus between each; * l>nt in belt a 
ccmtiiry tlnne art* now twenty-three 
stations, so tliat, witSi two or three 
additional Jiglitliouses, vessels may 
“ go round thcr mainland of Scotland, 
from tin* Frith of Forth to tin* Frith 
of Clyde, with a light always in 
view.*’ A liglit is y<*t wanted for 
the rock of Skerry* cov**, an insu- 
lated r(»ck, standing only thirteen 
feet abov(i the level of thceca, i)laced 
far amid the melanclioly main,” be- 
twe?ii tltp islands of Tyree and Iona, 
in tlse direct line between Bara Head 
and Islay, and forming the seaward 
termination of a great mass of foul 
ground on tin* coast of Arcylesbin*, 
whicli is liigbly dang<*rous^ to \\’ebt 
Indiamen falling in with tlie land, 
'j'lie erection of a light on it will be 
very expensive. There still remains 
one to be ei\*cted in Shetland ; and 
two or tlire<? lights on a small scale 
are also wanted for the sounds of 
Islay, Mull, and Skye, 'riieii the en- 
tiiaj district of the C'ommissiotiers of 
tlie Northern Lighthouses will be 
complete ; ami the clause in the Light- 
liouse. Act will come into operation, 
wliicli provides, that when a sull'i- 
cient number of lights bliall have 
be(‘n erected on tlie (’(mst, and an 
adequate sum provided for tlicir 
maintenance, the duty is uhiinately 
to ec'ase. 

• We are now prepared to consider 
the c!»:irg(’s whic-li a in the 

jMlinl>urgh Beview advanees against 
what he chooses to call tlie ‘‘ l^iglit- 
lioiise System.*’ “ Tln^ first cause,” 
quoth he, “ of the imperr(*et stale of 
our lighthouse syslein, is the impro- 
per constitution of the Boards to 
which it lias been iiitrusteil.” The 
“ naval problem” to be solved is, 
he says, the distribution of lights on 
the coast of a country. Have then, 
we ask, the. lights on the <*oast of 
Scotland heem improperly distrilni- 
ted ? Has lie any t>hji‘ctioiis to urge 
against the localityjof any one \»f 
them? Or has he any localilies to 
propose for lights yet uukitidled, that 
have not been already suggested by 
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the Boards ? He has not mentibn^d 
any; but contented himsfelf with a 
glaring pejitio ]^rinctpii, which will 
be withstood by all those who pay 
the duties which maintain the lights. 
For we kno w, that all the lights within 
tlie district of the Commissioner of 
till*, North(*rii LighthouscB, have been 
jdaced in situations applied for, and 
rccornimmdcd by memorials from the 
T'radi* and Ship])ing Interests. A 
Ijody of evidence for and against the 
adoption of any particular site for a 
lighthouse, is thus brought before the 
iioard ; and we again a'-k, what has 
been the ri.'sult? “Let any man,’* 
says Mr Alan St(^vell*^on, in his Let- 
tm*, in the least degree acquainted 
w ith coasting navigation, cast his eye 
on the map of Scotland, and he will 
readily he convinced of the wisdom 
wdiich has directed the Board in pla- 
cimr the lights in such situations as 
inriy bc'^t apprise the mariner of his 
approach to the rugged sliore, the 
‘ udld shelve.^,* and rapid tides of 
onr iron-hoiiml coast.” 

The lleview'er being unable to 
deny “ that the judicious di'itrihu- 
tion of lighted hea(*onsin reference 
to the wants of navigation is a naval 
problem” that has hern salved^ has 
recourse, in the fa(*e of that fact, to 
general reasoniuir, to prove it impos- 
sible, and that “ naval men arc best 
qualified to solve it.” So they are; 
and here they have solved it; for 
naval men of all kinds wm e eonsult- 
ed, tlseir wight's and d(*sires most 
anxiously alteiided to, and their opi- 
nions, gi'iicially unanimous, follow’^- 
ed in all those woiks. “ The erec- 
tion ami maintenance of large and 
expensive watch-towers, resting of- 
ten on preearicus foundations, and 
exposed 10 pi*culiar impulses, is pre- 
eniinently tlie business of an en- 
gineer.” Who doubts or denies it ? 
Can he shew one ill-built watch- 
tower among all the number, one that 
rests not on a firm foundation, liow- 
ever preearious it may appear? He is 
a sorry logician, 'fhe Board ought to 
be eomposeduf nat al men, engineers, 
and opticians, (pioth he, because 
their science constructs the w’orks. 
But tliat is a non sctpiitur. He tvould 
liave tliein all First let him 

undermine or blow up tin* present 
charaeter of the Scottish Light- 
houses. Tlieii let him prove that the 
Board has never taken the advice of 
A 
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the most distlDgtnfihf.'d i^hilosuidirrs 
upon qucHtions of abstract science. 
But hear JMr Alan Stevenson, 

“ In tlic year 1787, when the Board, 
at its first institution, resolved to 
substitute reflectors for tlieo/)cucon/- 
Jircs then in use, they received plans 
for this ajiparatus from their late en- 
gineer, and brought them under the 
notice of Professor Robison. That 
distinguished person, so far from 
countenancing any anxiety for niathc- 
malical accuracy in the construction 
of these instruments, considered that 
there was some risk of producing so 
near an approach to parallelism in 
the reflected rays, that tlie light 
would he confliied to too small a 
space, and thereby be. liable to be 
removed from the sight of the mari- 
ner, even by the vibrarions <»f the lofty 
tower which cariied it. That this 
fear was groundless, we are now well 
aware; but the eminent philosopher 
who started this imaginary objection, 
will find a ready apologist in every 
candid person, who is at all aetjuaint- 
ed with the wide distaii(*e tliat often 
intervenes between theory and prac- 
tice. In addirioTi to Rol^isoii, — Play- 
fair, Leslie, and Biewster, the most 
distinguished ))hilosoj>hers of their 
dfiy, can he reckoned among the 
scientific ad\isers of the Northern 
Lighthoii.se Board. When the ap- 
3 >licaiion of a thunder-rod at the Bell- 
Rock Lighthouse was under consi- 
deration, the engineer of tlie Board 
consulted these gentlemen ; and af- 
ter h(!aring many Von flictiiig opinions 
on the subject, he determined, by 
the advice of Playfair, to adhere to 
bis original plan, as the most suitable 
for the situation. In 1809, the Board, 
animated by that zeal for improve- 
ment which characterises all their 
proceedings, determined to adopt a 
larger size of reflectors at the Bell- 
Rock. Aecordirjgl}', their engim^er 
hful again reeoiirse to the advice of 
Professor liOnlie, who gave the di- 
mensions of the curve which he con- 
sidered most suitable ; and Mr Adie, 
With hi'i usual accuracy, constructed 
the mould to which tlie lijflectors 
were made. On tlie subj(»ct of jjoly- 
zonal lenses l>r (now* Sir David) 
Brewster, the inventor, was consul u 
ed, in the year I8t20 ; and the (Jom- 
missfoners authorized their engineer, 
in 1824, to visit the coast of France, 
for tho purpose of obtaining practU 


cal information upon that subject. 
They also commissioned two lenses 
from Paris, which were executed 
by M. Soleil, under the immediate 
inspection of the late celebrated M.. 
Fresnel ; and, in 182G, they gave Sir 
David Brewster authority to have a 
lens constructed under his own di- 
rections by Messrs Gilbert of Lon- 
don. This lens was ordered on the 
representation of Sir David, who ob- 
jected to the French lenses, because 
tiiey were constructed of greenish 
glass.” 

It is not possiible, within our limits, 
to follow the Ri^viewer through all 
his pages on the sup<*i iority of lenses 
to reflectors. But Mr Alan Steven- 
son sets him right in hev«’.ral of Ids 
slatenieuts, respcc-ting certain exj)e- 
rimtnits lately made iu the neigh- 
bourhood of i'ldinhiirgh, to ascertain 
their comparative power — experi- 
meiits which were witnessed hy the 
Members of the liighthoiise Board, 
and a CA)mmiUee of the Royal So- 
ciety of hhlinburgli, Sir Da\ i<l Brews- 
ter bcdtig also present, by the special 
invitation of the ('ommissioneiH. But 
l>(*fon» doing so, Mr A. Stevenson 
notices tin* Reviewer’s attempt to 
underrate tho chara(*toi' of the re- 
flectors, l)y reference to some ox])e- 
riments by MM. Arago, Mattbieu, 
and I'Vesnel, and described in a me- 
moir by the Inst of these gentlemen. 
The result of these experiments was, 
that the lens is equal to four of Le- 
noir’s reflectors; and because seven 
or eight of the Scottisli reilectors wein? 
found to be equivalent lo the lens, 
tlie reviewer concludes that Lenoir’s 
reflectors have twice the power of 
the Scottish ones. But Mr Stevenson 
infoi ins, or ratJier reminds the Re- 
viewer, who couhl not have lieen 
ignorant of tlie facts, tliat Lenoir’s 
reflectors are more than a third lar- 
ger than those with vvliich he com- 
pares tliem ! and that the Fiencli ex- 
periments were made at the di.stancc 
of a few feet, and the intensities 
measured by shadows, vvliile, at Gu- 
laii, the observations were made at 
the distance of I4i miles ! As to the 
reflectors used on the coast of France, 
whicli, according to the Reviewer’s 
deduction from I'Vesners experi- 
ments, have twice the power of the 
Scottish ones, Mr A. fcjtevenson.sayH, 
** 1 have actually examined them, an<i 
can testify Uiat they are not only of 
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inferior work man ship, but that the 
most effective part of the reflectors 
was ill some cases cut off, in order 
to give them the figure of a paral- 
lelogram, for the purpose, I suppose, 
of arranging them more easily in the 
lightroom."' 

From the Reviewer’s account of 
the Giilan experiments, llie reader 
would believe that they were deci- 
sive and satisfactory in favour of the 
lenses, and tliat all reflectors must 
forth witli be flung into the sea. But 
he should have applied for a more 
correct account of tliem to Sir Da\ id 
Brewster. From these experiments 
it was seen, “ that one lens, when 
illuminated by a lamp consuming the 
oil of fourteen reflectors, produces 
a light equal to seven or eight re- 
flectors ; and it follows, that the same 
quantity of oil, wlicn burned in the 
coniiTion focus of a system of lenses, 
will produce tlui light of seven or 
eight reflectors from as many lenses 
as can be placed in the circumferenc(‘ 
of a circle wiiose ra<iius is equal to 
their comniou focal distance.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Commissioners of the 
Northern TJglits intend to try the 
actual use of tJie lens at one of their 
lighthouses, and the iieceshar 3 »^ alter- 
ations for the adaptation of the 
lightroom to the dioptric apparatus, 
are now in progress. The)' believe 
that the lens iiiiiy be found veiy 
suitable for lights; and that 

at those few stations where more than 
fourteen reflectors are used, a better 
light may be produced at a cheaper 
rate. 

The Gulaii experiments, however, 
were far from authori/ing the adop- 
tion of liie lens in stationary liglils. 
Hert^ we must not abridge, but ejuote 
entire Mr A. Stevenson’s clear and 
interesting statement. 

“ The actual divergence of the re- 
fracted ra^'s was not measured ; and, 
therefore, the angle at which it is 
necessary to incline the axes of llie 
two adjacent lenses in a liglithouse 
was not determined. As the common 
focal distance of the lenses must in 
all cases become the radius of the 
circle round which they are placed, 
it follows that the breadth of each 
lens must be sueli, that a suflicient 
number of them can be ranged in the 
circle so as to light up every part of 
the horizon. We know that, were 
the lens an absolutely perfect instru- 


ment, and capable of projecting a 
beam whose sectional area at the 
most distant point would he exactly 
equal to the surface of the lens itself, 
it would be impossible, by means of 
any combination of these instruments, 
to illuminate the whole liorizon ; be- 
cause the two adjacent refracted 
beams would, in this case, form an 
angle subtended by' a considerable 
arc of the horizon, which would ne- 
cessaril)’^ be deprive<l of the benefit 
of the light. Who, then, can tell, 
without actual trial, to what extent 
it may be found necessary to de- 
crease the breadth of the lens, in 
order to fit it for a stationary light, 
and to what amount the power of the 
light may be thereby diminished ? It 
may y^et appear that, in this adapta- 
tion of the refracting apparatus, the 
light of the large lamp nia)’ become 
much inferior to that at ]>re8eiit pro- 
duced from a reflector with a single 
argaiid burner I I am far from oft<?r- 
iiig any o])iiiion for or against the 
final adoption of lenses, because I 
conceive there arc as yet no data 
wliich can autliorize a clecision of the 
question ; but I am anxious to show 
tlie true state of the investigation, 
which is still in progress; and which, 
but for your illiberal and unraiidid 
statements, 1 should not have found 
it necessary to describe when only 
halflinislied. 

But there are other results of the 
Gulaii experiments which you have 
thought it prudent to conceal. They’ 
are certainly not calculated to raise 
y'our favourite lens in the opinion of 
the public ; and if the moriilication 
which the exposure occasiuna to you, 
be equal to that of an inventor when 
his hobby-horse breaks down, you 
will, I <lare extort a modicum of 
pit)'- from the bysiandtus. On the 
night of the *JOtli of INlarcb, the lens 
and a single reflector tvere both light- 
vaI at Gulan with arsrand lamps of 
the same size; and little diflereiice 
could be observed between the two 
lights as seen from Gallon Hill, at 
Edinburgh. From this 1 conclude 
that tke lens owed its supeiiority 
in the instance formerly alliided to, 
not to its })er faction as tni optirnl iu^ 
strnment, but to its bavhuj on that 
occasion been iJfu}ninnt(\I by a targe 
lamp of four conceit trie teieks burning 
the oil of fourteen irjleetors. Again, 
on the night of tlie Jilst, w'lien Uio 
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Driniiiiiond lights \v(*rc ])l;iced in the 
foci both of the lens and of the re- 
ilector, the result was so strikingly 
in favour of the hitU*r, that I concur- 
red in the doubts expressed by Sir 
David Brewster, that some failure 
]):ul taken place with the lens. I, 
therefore, by desire of the Board, re- 
paired to (Julan next day to investi- 
gate the matter ; when 1 found lliat 
the expcriint'iit bad be^m ])ropeily 
conducted. 1 romaiueal at Gulan on 
the night of the ‘J-Jd, and oxlnbited 
only tiie lens with the lime- ball, when 
ii sinnhir result followecl. It is to be* 
regretted that, on this second occa- 
sion, no standard of com]>arison 
could he shown ; but 1 found it im- 
possibli*, in tlie limited spa4'e of time 
which int(‘rvimed between my arri- 
val lit (sulan and the hour of experi- 
ment, to ellect the necessary ar- 
raiig«'ni(»nts, and prepare a proper 
supply of the gases for both liglits. 
'J'his ( xperimeiil remarkably coin- 
cidep with the former, in demon- 
strating that the lens owed its bril- 
liancy, in the other comparisons, to 
the large lamp by wl.icli it was illu- 
minated. Tlie liine-ball einpIoy<*d 
in Lieutenant Drunimomrs in\en- 
tioii is not much hirger than a pea; 
and llie I'act of its j)roducing so bril- 
liant a li;^bt when plai-ed in the focus 
of a retlector, is of itself a nio^'t am- 
ple testimony to the accurae}’ of that 
iuslniment. But this result agrees 
also with wliat theory vvouhl dictatc!- 
J liiid that the surface of the lens is 
e<pial to of the surface of a sphertj 
whose radius is the focal distance of 
tlie lens ; and it consequently fol- 
lows, that not more than part of 
the whole light tunilted !iy the lime- 
ball can reacii the refracting medium. 
In the re Hector the case is very dif- 
ierent. From the position of its fo- 
cus, j r ths of the whole liglit are in- 
cident upon its surface ; and even 
admitting that onr-hnlf’ tj’ ittis is htsty 
still it results that the power of the 
reflector is, in this ease, to that of 
the lens, as I2(j to 17; or, in one 
•W'cird, the. rejicclor is 7 V liz/tf s mitre, 
pow rjiit ttuin the h asy when both 
are illuminated by flames of CMpial 
sizes. TJie area of the lens is also 
considerably above a lliird greater 
than that of tlie reflector; and in this 
result^ I have given the former in- 
strument an undue advantage, I 


itjliliiunscs- [‘^epi- 

have made no deduction for the oli- 
slruciiou of liglit by the joints of tlie 
zones, nor any allowjiiice for its ab- 
Horplion and dispersion in passing 
tbroiigli it. This absorption niiist 
produce a great inconvenience in 
the use of the refracting instruments, 
which may become so heated as to 
have their joints loosened, and the 
glass even broken by unequal ex- 
]nuision. The results of these caleu- 
iations recpiiro no couiinent ; they 
speak for themselves. 

“ T shall mention one other result 
of the Guhm observations with whicli 
you have not thought lit to favour 
your readers. On the night of the 
12th of fVbruary, the French and 
iMiglisli lenses were both illuininated 
Avitli lam])s of e<iual siztis ; and at the 
('alton Hill it was scarcely ])4>ssible, 
without tlK*. use of a telescope, to de- 
teiuiiiii* whh'h light was tlu* more 
brilliant. I'he 4lilVt'rence, however 
small, was certainly in favour of tlie 
J’hij^Iish hns. This iiistniinent, as 
h4'f4)re iioti4 eil, was made of flint- 
glass, for tlii^ (\uiunissi4mers of 
Aortliern Lights, by Messrs Gilbert 
of London, iiniler the direction of 
Sir Da\id Br(‘wstcr, who considered 
it a gi4*at disadvantage of tin* h'rench 
h*ns that it was compos4Hl of green- 
ish-glass. It is nearly a third larger 
than thc^ h'reneli lens, but is undoiilU- 
edly of inferior wriikmanship. ’'I'his 
inferiority may perhaps, in hoiiic de- 
gree, arise from the diirerent forms 
of these instrum4uits, as the plauo- 
eonv(‘x figure of the I'rench lens ad- 
mits of gr4*ater ease ami a4*curacy in 
the conslructioii than the* flouble 
convex form 4)f tliat made by AJesars 
Gilbert.” 

If the Scottish liglitliouses arc ex- 
ceedingly had, as they do not all ab- 
solutely hifhi their light under a 
hii’-liel, tliey must be the most cun- 
ning of hypo4 rit4’s to esca[)e being 
fiMind out, and to preserve even a 
flecent reputation. What is thought 
of them in general by mariners ? 
Are they cursed or bless«»d by night- 
wanderers over the deep ? * In tho 
y€»ar 170fi, no fewer than thirty ves- 
sels were wr4‘rked on the coast in 
the m iglihiiin ho<id of tli<‘ Bell-Uock ; 
since tlie erei llon of that <•di^ice, the 
terror of the hay of St Andrews, is 
merely tiaditi4»ijary, and no wrecks 
have happened in its neighbour- 
hood,” in the course of twelvQ 
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years befure the eri^ction of Start 
Point Lit>htliou^e,tvvriity-tuo wrecks 
bad occurred on the lionli i:dcs of 
Orkney; since Jarmaiy, w Jicn 

tlielij^lit was exhibited', only sixteen 
Avrecks have occurred in t\venty-eif<ht 
years. “ To what but our eiheient 
liglita do we owe the safety of our 
smacks and steamers, wliicJi, like 
weekly diligences, ply along a dan- 
gerous coast ln*tW4‘eii leeith and Lon- 
don, and fearlessly enter the Fritli 
of Forth in the darkest nights V The 
Shipping Interest and Lloyd’s have 
])refeiTed no cornjilaint about the 
state of the lights ; while a fpierulous 
and microscopic sag(*> tiliiies them iii 
the I^dinbiirgh Review.” 

The next cause, alleges the Rev ievv'- 
or, of the iiisufficitmey of our light- 
liouse system is, lliai the (Commis- 
sioners perfoim their dutic's wiili- 
out an}^ remuneration, 'riiis is the 
current slang of the I. Lilitarijins. Tso 
man, they maintain, will do his dui}', 
be tliat duty wbat it may, if lie be 
not paid for it in hard ca'^b. "I'lu* 
Commissioners liere have not suHi- 
cient stimulus to do their <luly, in 
lionour and in humanity, and in that 
noble “ pride of place” which they 
liave all gained by talent and inte- 
grity, and by the estimation in wbieli 
their characters are held by their fel- 
low townsmen, oi citizens, or coun- 
trymen V ’Tis a base belief — and the 
conduct of the ( \nmnissioners has 
from first to last given it the lie. 
“ If,” says IMr Alan Stevenson, “ the 
(’omniissioners, in the (*xereise of 
their odicial duties, dechurge, with- 
out stipend, thi'ir iiin>urtaut trust in 
a manner so praiseworthy to them- 
selves, and benelicial to their coun- 
try, as the facts above stated con- 
vincingly shew they liavo done, on 
what reasonable ground can you pro- 
pose the expenditure of the public 
money, in attaching a separate main- 
tenance to an odice, the duties of 
which could not possibly occupy the 
whole time of the Commissioners ?” 
The lleviewer, liimself a savant, 
would have no objection to “ remu- 
neration.” He points with a feel- 
ing finger to Admiral RosseFs report 
on the distribution of lighthouses in 
France, shewing, that in 1826, the 
French Ifighlhouse Board was chief- 
ly composed oi'savaufs, wlio, he sup- 
poses of course, would not work for 
nothing ; but Mr Alan fStCYCnson sets 
him right here again. 


“ Jn the Fj cnch f ’omiiii.'.hion, to 
which you point as a model for all 
‘ Jaghtholl■^e Systems,’ only tlic; se- 
cretary and odicers, as in our Hoards, 
are jiaid. 'J’lie others are liglithousL? 
comniissionci s rxnj/icto, in connexion 
with their duties as members of tJio 
( 'u ill 7 /i I ss toil lies 1^0 fits ft i (‘t 

fits Mines; and some of them are 
members (/f ibcj Institute, as some of 
those connci*t(d witli the ‘ HritisJi 
System’ are members of the Royal 
Society. What, then, are those 
vauiite<l pecurniriticH of the Fa.i.r/i 
iSi/-\tcnf, by which you would diMtiii- 
guish it so proudly from f»ur own, 
and which so highly recommend it 
to our sm \ ile imitation 'f 1 tear, sir, 
your admiration has l^eeii i-angbt by 
tin? list of nnnirs iii I)e Rossel’s Ilcji- 
] orfj vvbic-b, indeed, seenis to com- 
]>rc‘hcnd your whole knowledge of 
the Board or its proceedings ; and 
ill forming your ( stimate ot it, you 
seem to liave taken Ofutic Ifj/iofuift j)ro 
nKujniJleo. 1 have alreiidy shewn that 
the advice of the most distiii^ulslietl 
phih>>opl.ers has been sought by the 
J-igdithouse C’oinmission, at all iiim s 
when it could po.-silily' Iiavr‘ bi‘en 
useful ; and it is obvious tliat tlieir 
advice is only nceessary on ]nirtieular 
occasions. Vou w'ould not sundy 
propose lh«nt Professors Robison and 
Playfair, Sir John la'slie and Sir 
Jhiv id Hi ewster, should Jiav e become 
])ensionei s for life, because ilieir opi- 
uitm w as aski*d, or llieir siiggeslimis 
adc>pled r Sure am 1 that siuin' of 
them, at least, wt.uld laive sj)uriic*d 
such a pri oposal.” 

Another cause,” says the Re- 
viewer, of the imperfection of our 
lighthouse system, arising from the 
preceding cause, is, that the contracts 
for supplying the machinery and 
optical apjiaraliis are not thrown 
open to ])ublic i-ompetitiou.” Is tills 
tine, or is it not true 'i 

‘‘ So far from your conjecture being 
founded in truth, 1 have to infoiih 
you, that every contract fi»r supply, 
Avhich admits of such a mode of pro- 
ceeding, is open to competition. The 
reilei tors, burners, fi aim's, and the 
‘ thousand and oiu*’ iteiiib (which 
are just .m> in number), are till fur- 
nished by estimate, in the same nuni- 
iier as the oil. Tlie reilecti-rs are 
made b}' several artists both in ihliu- 
hurgh and Birmingham, aiiumg w liom 
1 may mention IVli'ssrs Boulton and 
Company of Soho. ’ In the obseevva- 
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tlons made by Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, oil tlie Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey, witJi Ilia lime-ball apparatus, 
the rofli*ctora lent him from the stores 
of tlie liighthoiise Board were used ; 
and vvlieii those eminent opticians, 
Messrs Throughtoii and Simms, pre- 
pared his recently proposed appara- 
tus in London, he had the reileetor 
made by Messrs Slight and I^illie of 
Edinburgh, who execute similar 
orders for the Lighthouse Board. 
'With regard to the great advantage 
of competition in obtaining a good 
optical instrument, I i^annot say I 
ever heaid of such a method being 
pursued ; and I may observe, that 
Sir David Brewster, who may be 
supposed to havii followed the most 
proper eoiirse, both trom his expe- 
rience, and his desire to do full jus- 
tice to his own invention, ditl not 
choose to ap])ly to a number of opti- 
cians to construct bis lens, hut at 
once recommended Messrs Ciilbert 
of Lon<lnn. Witli ri*gard to I lie for- 
midable list of wbi**}j you seem 

to consider as a pernicious conse- 
queiico of the present * system,* you 
will find it impossible to redui'C 
their number, wiilioiit injuring tlie 
cniclency of the lights, n liether a 
refiecting or a refracting apparatus 
be employed.’* 

The Reviewer boldly asserts that 

articles of inferior (jiiality are pro- 
duced, where superior ones are 
essential to the. woik performed,’* 
and that those articles “ which per- 
form a huinblifr part in the functions 
of a lighthouse, and whose construc- 
tion is a matter of indillereiice, pro- 
vided they answer their ]>urpose, arc? 
produc<!d at a very high price,’* i^Ir 
Alan Stevenson publicly repels this 
imputation, and asks the accuser to 
name one article in use in the north- 
ern lighthouses “ of an inferior <|ua- 
lity.” lie likewise expresses a \ery 
natural wish to know what kind of 
articles those are “ whos(» construc- 
tion is a matter of indifference, ])ro- 
vided they answer their purpose V’* 
Tlio truth U, he fearlessly says, that 
** the workmanship of every thing 
furnished to the Commissioners is 
of the most substantifd kind, and this 
is highly necessary, for the expense 
and inconvenience attending the exe- 
cution of repai»*8, in places of difli- 
cult access, and when workmen of 
suiljcient skill cannot be had, with- 
out sending them from a great dis- 


tance, is so great that they look for 
additional strength in everything lia- 
ble to injury or decay.” The Review- 
er talks, too, of the Commissioners 
possessing patronage to the extent of 
thousands of pounds, and of their 
forming with “ infliieiitial individu- 
als ” a connexion of so binding a na- 
ture, that they retard the introduction 
of any improvements which may in- 
jure the interests of these “influential 
individuals.” lie is far from blaming 
the “persons who act thus — it is all 
very natural — tliey are all honourable 
men — and ’tis the system he is ar- 
raigiiiiig,notthegentlemen whoput it 
into play ; but Mr Alan Stev'enson 
lias not the same indulgence for such 
dishonest praclictis, and gives a flat 
denial to the Reviewer’s assertion, 
both as it regards the possession of 
the patronage, and the manner of ex- 
ercising it. It is a calumny. 

Tlie reviewer is for introducing 
coal-gas into lighthoiisea ; but be 
would iiiid it no easy matter to do 
so with Home of them — and when 
he says “ it has already been shewn 
that U would dlrninisli (jxpouse,” Mr 
A. Stevenson says, “ 1 suppose you 
mean that It ba.s already been assert- 
CfL** A small gas-w’ork would be 
necessary at each station ; and we 
do not think coal would be found 
very cheap at Cap<*-\Vrath,Siimburg- 
hfad, Pentland Skerries, Duniiet- 
bead. Stark I’oint, Bara-liead, and 
Island Glass. The reviewer prides 
himself on a proposal for the oc- 
casional exliibition of a powerful 
light in foggy weather'^ I’Jie pro- 
])Osal appears to Mr A. Stevenson 
to shew a total misconception of the 
principal use of — Tjighthouses. lie 
challenges the reviewer to jioint out, 
within iiO degrees, the true . place 
ihc sun in (tjog at mid-day. So com- 
plete is the dispersion of liglit, by 
reflection and refraction in all direc- 
tions according to the figure and re- 
lative position of the particles of 
aqua^oiis matter in tlie atmosphere, 
tliat no buinan eye can even sec 
the meridian splendour of the sun. 
Yet in such a fog, the mariner is 
to be guide<l by a gas-burner, or a 
lamp with four wicks ! In such 
jeopardy bo must trust to his ear 
not his eye — and the Bell-Rock is 
Htill entitled to “ its singular but 
now no longer dreadful name.** 
When the sun is to him of no avail 
in heaven, and the light is strangled 
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oil tlje tower, lie hears the tolling of 
bells. 

The * occasional f'xhihition’ of 
lied and Bengal lighls, in the focus 
of a lens, is a most crude and ridi- 
culous proposal of the Ilevicwer. To 
say nothing of the impossibilit}' of 
continuing sucli a light above a few 
minutes, without danger of suiVoca- 
tion to all who are near it, it is wholly 
inapplicable to the purpose of guid- 
ing the benighted seaman. The idea 
of Mlluininatiiig the clouds or fog’ 
may,” says Mr Stevenson, “ jierhaps 
be ‘ ingenious,’ but it is, eijually use- 
less. If the utility of the ‘ occasion- 
al exhibition' is to dejiend upon 
producing an approach to tlie light 
t)f day, so as to permit the seaman 
to see the shore, it is too childish an 
expectation to require a word more 
upon tlio suhjeet. And how else it 
can possibly serve the purpose of 
directing the. bewilder<‘d steersman, 

I am at a loss to conceive. Were* the 
clouds, like tlio hills, ‘ everlasting,’ 
a sailor might, by such moans, be 
enabled to n*cognise a remarkable 
cloud after an absence of a few years, 
and avoid a <!angeroua rc(*f at the 
warning of his nebulous Mentor; 
but it is plain you are personating 
‘ Fancy in ” 

“Moreover, ‘ llie occasional exhibi- 
tion’ of lights is not merely useless, 
it would be periueious also. \Miat 
necessity could there be for giving 
to any liglit a characteristic ajq>ear- 
ance, that it might indicate to the 
mariner a particular point of land, 
if, at the- bidding of a dreamer, it 
must. Proteus-like, bei’oine now' 
now white. 

>, # # 

“ The ‘ numerical character’ w hich 
you hope to impfess upon lights, if it 
depend upon employing a great 
range of colours, has, T Vear, but a 
slender chance to bo useful. Actual 
trial, however, is the only test. It 
is needless to repeat here what has 
already been said about the powder 
ot the red light at the Bell-Rock, in 
answer to your objections to the I'o- 
loured medium by wdiicli that light 
is produced; but 1 may mcutioii 
that, many years ago, various colours 
of glass were tried by the Comniis- 
sioners of the Nnrtberu Lights, and 
none but red were found to aiistver 
the purpose of distinction. The me- 
thod of distinction, described by M. 
de Rosscl; and bepraised by yon^ is 


far from being useful. It depends 
upon the exact recurrence of the 
rc/ipses and bright periofJfi in revol- 
ving lights ; anc!, as the duration of 
llie bright p(riods\^ liable to constant 
change with the distance of the ob- 
server and the state of the atmos- 
phere, the wiiole distinctions found- 
ed ij^oii this system fall to the 
ground.” 

The Reviewer is a sort of saveaU, 
thoiigli not a very consistent one ; 
and he is desirous of paying thc^ 
mtvants of his new Board at the ex- 
pense of the poor. "I'he “ greatest 
saving of all,” he says, is to be elYect- 
ed by reducing the number of light- 
keepers. The j)reseiit establishment 
at each station consists of a prin- 
cipal light- keeper, and an assistant 
lightkeeper, except at the Bell- 
Ilock, wliere tlieie are four keepers*, 
three of whom are always at the 
light- house, w'liilc one is by rotation 
allowed to be on shore, at the esta- 
blishment connected with tliis light 
at Arbroath. By a regulation of the 
Board, no person is taken into the 
service as a keeper above the age of 
35; and wlien a keeper attains an 
age in the service of iJie Commis- 
sioners, sucli as to render him unable 
to discliarge his duties, they have 
been accustomed to give him a re- 
tired allow’ance. The"”salaries of the 
principal keepers are L.-f 5, and of the 
assistants, L.35 per annum, besides a 
piece of garden and cowl’s grass, fuel, 
and a suit of uniform clothes every 
three years. At the Bell-Rock, the 
principal keeper has I. .03, the prin- 
cipal assistant L.57, 15s,, and the twro 
ordinary assistants L.5U, 8s. each, 
with provisions for themselves w'hile 
at the Rock, and apartments for 
their families at the establishment 
on shore. The light-keepers act 
under certain instructions, and make 
monthly returns to the engineer. 
Would the Review'er annul tlie re- 
tiring allow'ances to age V Docs he 
think these salaries unreasonable ? 
Would he desire to submit the safe- 
ty of ships to less trust-worthy 
light-*kecpcrs ? But he expects that 
there w'ould be such a reduction of 
labour by the use of the lens, that 
one man could do the duty of two, 
and that part of that duty might 
then devolve upon the w'ite ^and 
daughter of the light-keeper. \Myefl 
and daughters are a great acquisition 
to a man’s comfort in this lite, espe- 
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cially ill a liglitliouso ; hut we ven- 
ture to say, tliat liad woniea been 
employed by the Hoard, the (^>m- 
niissioiiers would have been abused 
for favour to the fair st'x. “It is,’* says 
Mr A. Stevenson, “ a iirope.sal alto- 
gether monstrous, to leave tin* elinrge 
of a beaeoii-li;:lit to a single family, 
only one of whom is a resj^misible 
person. Aeeonling to the ])resent 
JSoitheru Lighthouse sx.stem, the 
watehes in the iiglit ioom aie as re- 
j^ularly relieved ils on the derk of a 
frigate; and so much importaiire is 
attached to strictness in the obser- 
vance of this branch of duty, tliat a 
light-keeper is suspended from duty 
it he leave the lightroom an instant 
before he is relieved by his comrade. 
To prevent any necessity I for doing 
so, the lightroom and llu* bedrooms 
are connected by a set of tubes, by 
blowing gently into whicli, the kee]»- 
er on walcli can sound an alarum-bell 
in the room below, and arou'^e his 
comrade, to change guard. Tin* man 
below answers this call hy a coimt<*r 
blast tlirongh tlic tubes, and a small 
index ill tin* lightioom is thereby 
raised, to signify that the signal lias 
been obeyed. This regiilarity of 
mounting guard could never prevail 
between the memb(»rs of one lamily ; 
and the probability is, that, in jilaees 
like Cape AVralli, where the merest 
human habitation is ten iiiih‘s dis- 
tant, over bog and mountain, tlie 
lights would be trimmed at night, 
and frequently permitted to hum 
out. Your proposed reduction at the 
Bell-Rock is equally imjuactieable. 
It is necessary tliat the men should 
have their season of liberty on shore, 
and consefinently only three can be 
on the Rock at a lime; and wlien it 
is considered that the lighthouse is 
twelve miles from the nearest lami, 
and tliat for wcujks and even months 
together, in winter, it is sometimes 
wholly inaccessible, no rational per- 
son will be disposed to think lluee 
men too great a complement.” 

For the present wo liave done, 
nor do we doubt that we have shewn 


to thesalisi'aetionofall candid minds 
lliat, from the period of the. institu- 
tion of the Board in 1780 to the pre- 
sent year, the (kunmih^ioners have 
acted with the greatest /eal, discre- 
tion, and knowledge; that they have 
done tlieir duty tt) their country; 
and that in their conduct theue has 
not been detected, by their sharpest 
eyed as^*lilants, a sinylo iiaw. No- 
body has dared to say, that of the 
many lighihouses ei(‘(ii*d uiuler 
their inanagiuiieut, one now stands 
where it should not stand ; nobody 
has pointed out any places where 
lightliouscs should have been en’cl- 
ed, and an* not, that have not been 
considered by tliem with a \it?w to 
the iuture, should their jiowers 
continued, and funds at their dis- 
posal. In all ca^f‘s wlmt(*ver, they 
have given a leady (*ar to all ilie re- 
presentations of mercantile imoi and 
mariners, and always consulted, 
when u(*(*(*ssary or advisalde, tin* 
most disiinguisliiul men ot' seiema*. 

1 ’hey have lieen eliai i/ed, indeed, by 
the I'ldiuburgli Hex ii‘wer with slight- 
ing tin* diseox erics ofSir David lire w- 
sr(‘r; hut tlun’c is not, we have shewn, 
ashfidovv of foundation for that charge; 
while it may be mentioned tliat tin* 
genileman for whom he claims so 
mueli merit, as having anxiously ( x- 
erU’d liimself to improve the lights 
never made any empiiry about tlie 
lens which the (aimmis^ioners order- 
ed on his reprc'-entation in lS 2 <s and 
nelually never ^aw it till tin* I.>tli of 
I'Vbruary last. And liually, their 
anxiety to perf(*ct as well 44 s increase 
tin*, iiuinher oi lights, was shewn, as 
wo liave seen, no farther bark than 
last winter, liy their condiietiiig th«‘ir 
experiments at (iulau Hill upon a 
Hcale of such magfliiude as to pre- 
clude any clianct* of error in esti- 
mating the c*flecl of changes which 
might seem to iiromise an improve- 
ment of the lights ; nor will their 
patriotic and humane zeal in dis- 
idiarge of their duties l>j» abated liy 
the insolent or insidious ealumnicB 
of open or concealed enemies. 
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rni: r:tts:i:K antuoi.oijW' 

No. 1\ . 


In walkin" ihrongli a ift- 

gioii, witli our s(*nsi»s and our soul 
all alive in Ijappinrss, and in mutual 
amity loiidin^- assistance to (‘luh 
other's work — t]i(5 ear borrowinp^ 
from the eye, and the eyo rectdviiii^ 
hack ap;aiii with interest what it was 
delighted to lend to the ear — evj*ry 
material impulse becoming at tlje irio- 
ment spiritualized, and evany s])irit- 
ual imj)ulse vivid as the glow <»f mat- 
to \\ — while emotion cil<»vates fancy in- 
to imagination, and imagination (‘ver 
and anon is plt»ased to be subdiH‘d 
into fancy, both feeling tlieir power 
to be from the heart ; — in thus walk- 
ing throiigh a beautiful rc'gion, it 
miglit be thought that we slioijld 
leave not one single smile on the 
face of nature uiiadmircul or unbe- 
iove<i ; tliat with all her features we 
sliould in such commiiiiioti at om e. 
grow familiar; and that memory all 
life-long wouhl retain un faded the 
sweet sounds and sights (uijoyed du- 
ring a day ])assGd in Paradise. 

But not so. Again you take the 
same walk, and you wonder at the 
change — whicli, fora whilt*, you know 
not has been wrought by your own 
spirit. ’Tis the same season of llui 
\Miar, and the same green earth is 
there, loving and beloved by the 
same blue sky, as if both were to be 
undisturl}ed for ever. But has that 
glorious grove grown up since mid 
Mayday V Whence Hows that lovely 
stream and whitlier, that ne'er till 
now l)ef(ne your eyes bedropt-along 
tliat leafy vista its sweet-sounding 
series of small silvery waterfalls? A 
church tower! older than its sha- 
ding sycamores, yet centuries seem 
indurated in their boles, and Time 
beneath Iheir umbrage to have pitch- 
ed his tent. Not till now saw you 
ever that House of God. The silvan 
scent ry seems to open itself out 
into many an unsuspected glade 
and open pastoral place in front of 


peasant’s cottnge welcoming 3'ou in- 
to the woods ! Blind, indeed, must 
yon liav(‘ hern, that otlier liour you 
wejit wandering by, not to see tliat 
village conspicuous from afar on 
tb(i moiiiitniii i'idc*. By a little way- 
side-well you sit down, and dream 
all these fair laMlilics into an ima- 
ginary worlil. You cannot help 
creating; beauty liiictuates all a- 
rouTul ; steadfast is your bliss, but 
it cluuigcs moiiu iilly all it looks on ; 
and unvisited b}' the past, though 
oric«! }oii tliouglit it could never die, 
tlitue pondering are you lost iu a 
swhnudng-by of dreams and visions 
that seem to ari^'i? as if from the bo- 
som of some iH‘W-(iisca>vered land I 

Just ^o with a Book — say at once 
llie (in‘ek Antholoiry. Ha ' fragment 
of hymn, ode, or ei(\iry that now for 
the first time — oftmi as we have 
wandered o'er tlie ])c!gt s — awakens 

thoughts that do lie too deep for 
t(‘ars I'* Silent Genotajdi I thou speak- 
est sad I3’’ ill lliat iusciiptioii where 
grief still breathes o’er “ sorrows 
sullered Jong ago," and thousands of 
3’ ears are as one day to the spirit that 
is immortal ! Four liiii*s r(*-i*reate 
from the dust that Sea- side Ciaiden iu 
which the Silenliar\' slumbered ;and 
not till now saw e ever the loun- 
taius llowiug along tlu* ilower)’ banks 
ill woods to llie waves. We thank 
tbco, O Wrangbam ! for tl\e pleasant 
vision — ar.d in such a ]»l:ice how de- 
lightful with thee would it be to talk 
down the sun ! 

Bttwoeii the Nai.nl, Nereid, Dryad 
liirong*-', 

A stiile is wiij^td to whieh the ^jiot he- 
loii^s ; 

(iruec uinyire the qiiC‘.lioii to de- 
cide, 

But its mlxtd chi.iins her wavtiiiig 
choice di\ ide. 

We piust not ])iirsue our parallel ; 
for we shouhl lose ourselves in il- 
luetnition ; so we leave you all to 


* Colh'ctioii from 'the (h ork Amhulofiy. By the late Ih'berf Bland and Othi'i s. 
A New Series; comprisiiiij the friiftmeiiis^U' Kaily I.yiie Fin try, with Speeinieiis of 
the Poets inehided in Meleager’s Oarlainl, J.oiigmaii loid Co.t and Jtdm .^lurniy, 
London. 1833. 
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complete it, each according- to liis 
own feeling or fancy; our plea- 
sure being to suggest thousands of 
thoughts, hut to ^exhaust not one ; 
hoping that all tlie ideas wo have 
ever startled from their dreamy 
sleep, or from sleep too profound 
for dreams, will like doves or eagles 
revisit us in their loveliness or their 
majesty; our spirit being, strangt? as 
it may seem, at once tlie <[uiet 
nest within the pine-tree's gloom, 
and the storm-swept eyry on the 
mountain- cl iff. 

After this preamble, now for the 
bill. The bill of fare — mid what 
shall we set before you of spiritual 
food? Some fruits from the gar- 
dens of Archiloehiis, Minincriniis, 
and Simonides — for the feast is to lie 
not a dinner but a <lessert — and we 
have now been saying grae<'. 

Archilochus was born at Paros, of 
one of the noblest families in thiit 
island, whence lie emigrated, at the 
age of twenty, toTliasos,<iii the ocea- 
sion of the foundation of a colony <.f 
Parians,ancvei!t which Herodotus h^?s 
recorded. He was among tin? first, atnl 
by far tlie greatest of soldier poets. 
If he was a coward, no man need 
be ashamed of that name, yet on the 
Held of battle he left bidiind bis 
shiilil. His goniiis, we presume, 
made such a feat fashionable among 
lyrical ])OCts — and Alcjeus, follow- 
ing his bright exan]]de, set it be- 
fore tliat arch imitator Fhiccus, 
who outdid liis masters. High au- 


thority has told us that they were 
neither the first of lyric poets, nor 
have they been tlie last, to shew the 
white feather.” IVopIe of poetical 
temperament, it would appear, are 
peculiarly subject to panic; once off 
there is no catciiiiig them ; and they 
never stop to take breath till they 
have readied the shade of a fair tree 
growing on t!ie bank of a purling 
stream in a place of profound peace. 
There they compose an Ode to Mars 
or Bellona, whicli sets all the youth 
of the world on fire, “ making the 
green one red.” Archilochus cfde- 
brates his own cowardi<‘e — which 
was indeed “taking tlie bull hy llie 
horns.” TJie disaster befell liim in a 
battle with the aboriginal inliabitants 
of the island of Samot)irace,wlio were 
a set of ugly customers ; and really if 
a prodigious barbarian will tear the 
shiidd (iff your arm, and put a sjienr 
or sword to your tliroat, wliat bet- 
ter can you do, lyrical poet or nor, 
than make yourstdf scarce, and retire 
to th<^ rear ibr aiiotluM* buckler? 
Here is tlu^ epigram, of which tlui 
second \(*rsion, lietttu* than the first, 
brcatlies the sarcastic scorn Archilo- 
( bus felt for the slanderers wJio pre- 
tended to impugn bis courage. 

fcrtCi W5V irt.'-;'/ r;r a’'f \ k t"''/ 

0 'y.\M 

\\uroi o' UffTt; 

’ xtur 

'.V X.tKiO.', 


MEinVAI-K. 


The foeman glories o’er my shidcl — 

I left it on the battle field ; 

I threw it down beside the wood, 
Unscathed by scar?, uristainM widi blood. 


And let him glory ; since, from death 
Escaped, I ?»?ek my forfeit breath, 

1 soon may find, at little cost, 

A« good a shield as that Tve lost 


f QUARTERLY REVIEWER.) 

Thatshield someSaian dirks which ’gainst Well ! let it go ! I and my purse remain ; 

the grain To-morrow’s bulJskiri may he'*jtist as 

I left— fair flawless shield ! beside the good, 

wood. 

He was a fearful satiiist — and tliere is a strange story of his leaving dri- 
ven to suicide the daughters of Lycamhes by a lampoon, in vengeance for 
some sliglit or injury done him hy one of them — his betroth(‘(] or his wife, 
Neobule. Meleager makes ^hem speak from the grave. 

MERIVAI.E. 

By Pluto’s band we swear— an awful That bitter bard pour’d forth, in strains 
sign — refined, 

And the dark bed of gloomy Proaeriiino, (jloaking the foulness of his slanderous 
Pure went we to our grave?, whate’er of iniiul, 

shame Muses, in our despite why favour thus 

And vile reproach against our virgin fame The false Iambics of Archilochus ? 
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They have all perished — and nought remains but a few scattered fragments^ 
some elegiac, but mostly lyrical, of him whom Cicero classes with llomcr, 
Pindar, and Sophocles ! Here is one — or rather tliree in one — of those frag- 
ments — preserved by Stobteus and Plutarch — part of an elegy — so plausi- 
bly conjectures Schneider — on a shipwreck suflered by the brother-in- 
law of the poet, and other citizens of distinction. The Pericles, to whom 
it is aflcctionateiy addressed, became afterwards his bitter enemy, and fell 
under the last of his terrible iambics. Such is fiioiidship. 'rise lines arc very 
solemn ; and the sudden turn or reaction of the poet’s feelings, in those pro- 
perly joined by Merivale to the first fragment, natural to men’s minds in 
all ages, is especially Greek! sh. 

ELTON. 

Gro:ms ri'^e on griefs, oh Pericles ! nor they 
Who fec-l the woe, in wine or feast are gay. 

'J'lie billow of the many-roaring deep 

Has home these pleasures in its whelming sweep. * 

Our grief- swollen hearts, now, draw their breath in pain ; 

Yet blessings, oh my triend ! shall smile ag'iin. 

Tlie (iods reserve for seeming-cureless woe 
A calm, and antidotes on grief bestow. 

In turn the cure and sutTering take the round, 

And we now groaning leel tlie hleeuing wonv.d ; 

Now other hearts the ‘'hifting toitures know ; 

Kndure ; nor droop thus woniariisli i!i woe. 


.nii:TJrvALK. 

J^oud are our griefs, my tiiend ; and vain is lie 
Would steep the sense in mirth and revehy. 

O’er tliose we mourn the hoarse-resouLdin.' wave 
Hath clos’d, and whelm’d them iii their oec.in-gr.ive. 
I’leep sorrow swells each heart. Put Heaven hesto\^s 
One healing medicine lor severesi wots, 

Hesolvcd criduruncc — for allhetion pours 
To all hy turns, — to-day the cup Is oiiis. 

Pear bravely, then, the common trial 
And cast away your womanis'h lament. 

Ah ! had it been the will of Heaven to save 
His honour'd relics from a nameless grave I 
Had we hut seen th* accustom'd dames aspire, 

And wrap his corse in puriiymg fire I 
Yet what avails it to lament the dead ? 

Say, will it profit aught to shroud our head, 

And wear away in grief the fieeling liours, 

Pather than ’mid bright nymphs in rosy bowers? 


Genius makes commonplaces sublime. lA'cry-day thoughts, familiar to 
the meanest as much as to the mightiest of mankind, look portentous, 
issuing from inspired lips, in glooiny light, as if thunder pitch-black in 
heaven gave a streak of sorrow to the green earth. Wo cannot quote the 
Greek — but Merivale’s whole soul is here in unison with that of Archilo- 
chus. 


MKRIVALF. 


Soul ! O soul ! when round thee whelming 
cares like mountain surges close, 

Patient bear their mighty rage, and 
with thy strength their strength oppose; 

Be a manly breast your bulwark, 
your defence (irm-plantcd feet ; 

So the serried line of hostile 

spears with calm cojnposure meet. 

Yet in victory’s golden hour 

raise not your proud vaunts too high ; 

Nor, if vanquished, meanly stooping, 
pierce with loud lament the sky : 


Put in prosperous fortune so re- 
joice, and ill reverses mourn, 

As well i<iiowiiig what is destined 
for the race of woman horn. 
Leave the Gods to order all things : 

often from the gulf of woe 
They exalt the poor man groveHing 
in the gloomy shades below ; 
Often turn again, and prostrate 
lay in dust the loftiest head. 
Dooming him thro’ life to wander, 
reft of sense and wanting bread. 
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These noble lines are composed of two fragments ]>roRerved by Stobieus, 
rightly conjectured, from the style and matter, to belong to the same poem — 
and to tl eni respe<-tively may be traced the “ yiOquaiti Memento/* an<l “ Per- 
initte Pi vis cetera” of llorace. Tiiat poet’s K(>eond ode sliews that lie bad in 
liis iiiind a third fragment of Areliiloclius, which Mr Merivale judiciously 
translates by itseff — as it is on one subject — a solar e<dipse ; and he remarks 
that it contains tlio most ancient classical allusion f^xtant to that plienomeiion 
— thefreciuent occasion of superstitious fear and wonder even to much later 
ages. ''I'he Kindness of a correspondent enables ns to si t in coin]>arisoii with 
it a fragment of Pindar. The reading of that fragment childly followed hy 
Jiiin is that of Scaliger, for the most part approved hy Stdineider, and inserted 
by Ileyiie in j). 4 1 of the “ Fragineiils,” vol. ii. J'h*. Ox. 1M)7. Schneidiu* 
well calls it “ Nohilissinuim oninium innhis(|iie Jaudatum fragment ii m 
and our friend has done it all justice. la his J'.nglisii ’tis a glorious ode. 

ON A SOLAR JX'IJPai:. ARlIl 1 LOClir>. M LIU VVl .K. 

Never man again may swear, things \Vho s-lmll ilaro to doubt Iiereafter 

still shall i)c us erst they \n ere ; what'^o^ver man may say ? 

Nevermore in w»iiicler stare, Who refuse witli stupid Liughti r 

sinee Jove the Olympian tluinderer, credence to tlie \\ shiest lay? 

Bade the sun’s nieiidi-.ai spUndoiir Tho’ for pasture, dolphins rangiiijj, 

hide in shades ot' thitkest night ; lieat tiie hills, and seoiir the wood, 

Wliile th* affrighted nations staricd. And hereo wolves, tlieir nature ehunging, 

treinblirig at thefeaiful sight, dive beneath th* astonish’d Hood. 

iivn.v TO Tin: svs lndi:r rrup.r. immiar. u. i* )-. n. 

Beam of tlie sun, T leaven -watcher, thon, wluj'-e gliuie 
far and wide, iiiivtdl to me, unveil 
'rhy brow, that once again mine e)o may hail 

'I’lie luatrc of tliy cloudless couiiteiiuiice. 

.Sappa«;sing star 1 Wljy thus, at noon of day 
Wiibdrawing, wonldst thou mir 
N fan’s stalwart strength — and bar 

AVitli dark ob>truction Wisdom’s winding w :y ? 

I.o ! on thy chariot -track 

Hangs midnight i)ilc!iy-black ; 

While thou, from out thine ancient ])alh a^ir, 
ilurriest thy belated cii*^ 

Ih.it thee, by mightiest Jove, do I implore — 

O’er Tliebes thy lleet steeds’ lliglu 
To rein, with presage blight 

Of plenteousiiess and peace for evermore. 

Fountain of Light — O venerated power! — 

To all of eaitlily line, 

A wonder and a sign. 

What terror threateiiest thou at this ilread Iiour? 

J)oom of battle dost thou biiiig, 

Or, cankerous blight, fiiiit- withering — 

Or, eriishiiig snow-showers' giant weight. 

Or, fjif.'tion, shatterer of the Slate, 

Or, hrcaehiiig seas pour’d o’er the plain. 

Or, frost, that fettereth land and spring, 

Or, summer darik, wliose drenching wir.g 
Droops heavily with rain ? 

Such fate, portendeth such, thy gloomy brow? 

Of, deluginjj beneath the imprison’d deep, 

This earth once more, man’s infant race wilt thou 
Afresh from off the face of nature 8>vecp ? 

SimopMeS; pureat, fiaest, litgUest spirit of {laticiuitjr (nkAil, wo eay bo. 
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liublairied by IIkj sbiuli* of SopbcidoH!) Rcorucd none but sbiven and tyrants. 
Ill his insrviptions llic illustrious are made immortal. But turn we now to 
take with him a sad look on liumun life. 

’OvSgV Iv lUTTl^CV UiUi 

*Ey Jg TO y^ci?^Xtfrrcv XTo^ iitTrtv 
^Olfl 7 r€^ (pl/ 7 ^?^c 3 V y£vi»y TCfK^e fccei 
TlccZ^Ot fAlV ^VYtTOJy OVC^CfTt 

Y^Ti^voK; lyKoLTihyTo. 'Tcd^iirri yXr^ IXTCtq [kuttm 
iJ'T'l V2ft>y O-TK^SO-iV iJlA{pVirc 6 t. 

Oyy^r^y V op^cl t<5 uvOa^ £;^s< TroT'.vvi^ccroy 
K.oiJ<pov ^ivuoy croAA* UTiM'eicc voef. 

Ov^£ yfttg IXTfiV yY,^u.^c‘'Uty , ovoc. ^ccvur-Tact^ 

0*j§’, Vyi^? croCV y, (p^fiV'llO £^j€< iCi 4 .y^(AT 0 V. 

N;iVi6<, oif Tctvryj y.uron >005* oif^s t i^racT-iy 
*f2? ^^ov6; sV^' jccc} / 3 ior 6 V ^A/yc? 

(“)v> 5 TciV. ’AAAti C-V TCiVJCC ^txCcuVy l^iOTOV TTOft i'igf-Jt 
+ yp^>l taTv uyu^MV 'zXiiOi /(jet^e^^auzvc;, 

i.im: lou i.iNi: ^\^r^ tut. oriotn’ai.. * iiiiisTopiiLU noutu. 

Notliiiig litriorij: inoit.ils ahv;iys ri'iiiaiiiN stable. 

This our (^tinth) liatli the (’In iri in 01 ( ILnitf.) i spreP^ed most bs'Liatifiilly .— 

“ As is the race of leaves, so is tliat of men.” 

'riiis 1 //viM, )--feNV of mortals having received it by the ear-. 

Lodge in their hi easts . — lor (jlu. .s.o;:,'r ; hope is jire^ent to eai h 
Of men, which is int.ate in t!ic hreants of the \ouniT; 

IJiit whilst any one of moitals has the mnch-loved lloacr of yo'JiIi, 
an inlatnated mind lie thirik‘» of many impractieahle thing-. 

I’or helms not the expectation that he-is to-grow^old, nor to me. 

Nor while he is in licalth, h is he the thought ot trouble-. 

I'ools — ( //nv/) who are ol this mind ! they understand nut 
How shoit is the time ufyoiith and life 

To nun tills. Ihit do (hon, knowing these things, — to the uourulaiy ol life, 
lAire to gratify thy soul witli good thhigs, 

Ml'.KlVAki:. 

All hnmr.n Hungs arc subject to decay ; 

And well tlic riian of Lhios tniicd lii.> lay, — 

‘‘ Like leaves on trees the race of man is ioinur*— 

Yet tew receive tiic mchiiicliuly sound. 

Or in tlu’ir hearts im| i iiit this -.olenin tuith j 
I'or hope is near to a!!, bnt most to youlh. 

Hope’s venial .season leads the lauiihing hours, • 

Aial strews o’er every path the faiio'^t llowers : 

To cloud the f-ccne no di^^laiit mists app».ar; 

Age moves no t!.cught,and de illi auakes no bar. 

All ! how nnmiiidfiil is the giddy croud 
l)f the .«mall -pan to lontli and life allow Vi ! 

Ye who rellect, the • ‘101 t-l.ved good employ. 

And while the power remains, iiidulge your joy. 

li.w. 

Nought durable to mi'rtals licre can dwell, 

This truth llie Chian bard iihistratos will 
‘‘ The nice of man is as the rare of leaves!” 

•— rnith which eai'h one into liis c.irs jiccivcs, 
ibit lay.s it not to heart : for hope's faNo tongue 
Cajoles the old,-— which bad raji>led the voin.g *, 

And in the bhjoin of youth’s most lovely dowers, 
hat mad, infatuate, foolish drearns are ours! 

Nor dream we, while in health, we must grow old — 

And die, — *inid troubles great and manifold. 
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Vain, foolish dreamers ! why not understand 
That youth is lleetin^, and that death’s at hand! 

Since thus it is, Ofi man ! — till life’s last day, 

Indulge your soul in pleasure while you may. 

“ Indulge your soul in ploasiirn while you may !** and is this the moral 
pliilosophy of sage — this a “ tender-hearted scroll of pure — Simonides I” It 
is. Fleeting phantoms ! Why fear to live among ilowers, tlian yourselves not 
more evanescent I A natural — an inevitable thought — shall we venture to 
call it a foolish one — with all those who imaged Hope with an inverted 
and extinguished torch drooping over the tomb ! But such hauritings in the 
heart of Simonides were 

“ Thoughts that like spirits trackless come and go.” 

Ills consolatory creed was of another character. Mrtne alone was stable 
in a world of shifting sounds and shadows — seated on the rock of ages. 

** That strain T heard was of a higher mood.” 

LINK KOR LINK ITU TIIK ORU.IN \L. ( [lUISTOPUKR NORTH. 

There is a certain tradition that Virtue dwelU 
On dilVu:ult-to-he-climbrd-up-rocks, and that there 
A bright-sliiiiiiig, pure band attend her. 

Xor to the eyes of all mortals is she visible, 

Kxcept soul-gnawing sweat from -within (n majL) 

Come, and he arrive at the perfection of manliness (ftj'mwi!). 


1:1/ 

Virtue, in legend old, is suiil to dwell 
On high rocK'^, inaocc'^sible j 
liut swift descends from high. 

And hftunt> of viUuous itrm the rhastc 
s:)ciety. 

Xo man shall ever iNo 

Conspicuous in his fcilow-rnurtars eyes 


To nnuily virtue’s pinnacle, 

Fnless witiiin his st)ul ho bear 
Tiio drops of painful sweat, that slowly 
WuII 

From spirit- wasting thought, and toil, 
and cure. 


MKRlVALi:. 


Siges and honour'd bards of old 
Have said, th it Virtue loves to kc( p 
Upon a mountain’s rocky steep; 
Where those permitted to behold 
iMay still her awful figure trace 
Circling about that holy place. 


But ’tis not given to mortal sight, 

Kre wlioiesonic sweat have purged away 
’Hiick mists that dim the visual ray, 

'lo soar to such a glorious height. 

None that are loiterers in the rac*e 
May Iiope to see that holy ])lacc. 


HAY. 


1 . 

Virtue delights her home to keep, 

Say the wise of the olden time, — 
High on a rugged, rocky steep, 

Wfiich man imiy hardly climb : 

And there a pure, bright- shining band — 
Her ministers — aioiind her stand. 

From the text, from tluj notes aiul 
emendations of Jacobs, from Gil- 
bert Wakefield’s edition cpioted by 
Jacobs, and a hazardous diange of 
a word or two, we venture to give 
the text thus, which possibly may 
destroy the metre, but ill- under- 
stood metre must not stand in the 
way of well-understood morality. 

'Ee‘ri Tti rxv A^trat ¥c6ttiv 

ifti Tfirgecti' rt 


No mortal man may ever look 
'i’luit form august to see. 

Until, with patient toil, lie brook 
'r/iat sweat of mental agony, — 

Whicli all miistdree who reach that goal — 
The perfect manhood of the soul. 

^oevevTi etyvov 

U fAi) ^UKi0VfLtog Hviohv 

{KifiT ig ecK^ov 

Tlie word, which is diflforent in 
this from any other edition which 
we have seen, is choir-band, 

instead of place ; so that 
is to be considered as the subject 
of^ and governed by> the verb 
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Jacobs, it bceins to us, coii* 
Bidersthe word as signityin^ 

to bold, possess, or inhabit, wldcli wc 
know not if it be Mi])ported by any 
good authority. “ Virtutern ii/rupi- 
bus aditu dinicillirnis habitaro ; ibi 
autein regioneni luce c.-ollustratam 
tencre^' says Jacobs. It were super- 
iluoiis to fjuoto cUitlioriLies in support 
ot the meaning of to wail xipun^ to 
attend, to tend, &c. as they may be 
found in the most <!ommou diction- 
aries. ( Vide last line of the Iliad. J 
Wakelield’s reading is, — 

Kl/V Ts 

uyv'ov 

The word given by Wake- 

Held, first suggested To us the iioliou 
of changing iiito Jintl we 

suppose that the commo'i reading 

suggested to him r - , or he 

might liave said witli less violent^', 
— the Doric genitive plural of 
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-£«. In llie midst of so much dark- 
ness there is little merit in groping 
in this way ; but we are sorely 
templed to bint another change, 
thus, — 

£vffcc rs 

y/jofi'i tfyy'dv utAtpiTTUv, 

And tiWjf i/tcj'c 

A j;nie ('uoir of (i jddesses (or Gods 
atteinl lii-r. 

The iiop(‘rsonation of A'irtue— 

’ , — ministered to by the Cods, 

ajipears to be neither an unetfmiCy 
nor an unpoetu* notion — ^but lias 
soinelfting in it of sublimity. 

The strain in its austerity is sii- 
bliuie. It makes aineuds for the vain 
philo.-tophy of pleasure moulded for 
and ])y tlie passing hour — and ])laces 
Simonides amomr the Divines — by 
the j'id(‘ of old Hesiod. He in bis 
Works and Days — saith 
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\\ hero \ irf uc dwfll-a, the have jiitifcd Lrfort; 

'riio dropping ssveat tint .-]}iin;,'s liom Lvery pore ; 
And ere the h-et can reacli In r ahod- , 

hnnir, ru.^ged, dark th’ a-eent, a’ni r ;h the road . 
I'lie ndgt; oiice gain'd, tlie jai'ii, -o haul of Jarc-, 
Kniis ea.-y on, and Jov. l to the gate. -Ih.ro.v. 


rdiiniiei mus sbail sing us as sad a strain as >iiinmides. Little more is 
known of him than that be was n poet and niiisicdan of Smyrna, contempo- 
rary with Solon. Atlieiueiis makes him iIh‘ inventor of the Pentameter. 
Put a few fragnumts MirAi\e of lilm, of whom Propertius has said 

Plus in aniore vaUt rMijiinermi v.r-iis liomcro; 

whose elegies Horace prederred to those of Callimachus— 

Disecdo Alcr'ns punelo illiii'.. i-le in^'o tpijN ? 

<t.n'.s nisi Cailiiriachiis ? Si* phis adp‘.'<’*.rc 
I'lL ^I«mneniiii«, et optivo cog’.’u.tiine cii --jit. 

Paiisainas mentions his liaving composed an eh*giac poem on the battle 
between the Smyrneans and the Lydians, t\>ught under Cyges; and Strabo 
speaks ol bis three books of love elegies, bearing the title of Xanno, per- 
liaps the same young lady wlioni Atheineus praises as a fine player on the 
liute; and with whom the poet was t nainourod in his old age. 


IfwsJs 5 oioc Ti y'ic* ■;roAv..:u\iC^; u>^i3 

IIqo^ O'! d.'Y c(i/yk! #:s>.<6v* 

1 flij iKiXoi, TTAyViCV iTTi p^^ovov ^ Sy,; 

TT^'og h^CTig OS/Ts KU,y.QVy 

Oyr tiyx^iov. >cy,fi£g Ss grxpZG’rKKoi.Ti f.triXuiVcL.' 

* TiXog yvi^XGg u^yxX.O'j' 

Jfd £T2^ij, ^etvciTOto, utPVifOx yiyviTXi 
oa-oy r* £7ri ytiv xi^vxract 
Avtm^ I'jl.w rovro r-Xog TTX^xuU Yirxi 
AvrUx nhUyxi /SgAwy, /itarog* 

IToAAii h kcck^ yiyvirui i'AAw / ckKa 

TTiytifig 3 egy* c 3 vyii^u irsMt. 
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MNM rou lim: with tub oRicaNAii. ciiRisToi»m‘.H north. 
We, like the leaves (wliii-h; pi‘otUi<*es the muny-tViwered sea.s«‘ii 
Of Spring, when lill-at-oncu the Jii^tro of the sini is increared ; 

J^:ke — for a cuhit’s-ltngtli (d* time, with the Mowcos ol jouth 

Are delighted, — knowing from the C'.ods neither evil 
Mor good. Hut the daik fates stand near 

The one having {hi vi< ir) the aceomplislimeiit of provisli old-nge, 

And the other of death ; — for a sliort lime i-, of youth 

Tlie fruit, — [^vainrlf/j as lung as the tun is seiitt«*red cm ilie earth : 
l^ut when the term ot this seaton < o;' i/ini(/i ) is changed (/- pasf) 
horthwitli is it betten* to die, — than is life. 

Vur many evils are to the inird mmi) ; sometimes his house {, fhuhh/ ) 
Is vexed, and tlien; are. the painful doings of pove rty. 

And another again willies for elnldien, \Ahom above all 
"Oesiderat init, he goes doA'u helow tlie eaiih to Adc*. 

Another has niiml-eonupung eisca'-o; nor is them one 
Of morlah-, to whom Jupiter has not given many eviU'. 

ni* \NO. 

We too, as haves tliat, in the vernal hours, 

(Irect the lU'W slln,''^elre^h’d by tiuiiful sbowerF, 
ih joiei*, cxuliing in onr vigorous prime’, 

ISor gocul nor evil nuiiks i>n‘ iiois. less time ; 
r»ut round onr birth the gloomy l ates pre‘-ide, 

And smile malignant on our lleLfitig piick* ; 

One with cold age piepared to b'ast onr bloom, 

One arriiM with death to hidt‘ it in the tomb, 

O ir bettc r moments smile a’ld pvi^s UAiiy, 

I’hen as the sun that shines and sets lo-tfay. 

\V lu ri youth is down, dcMth only can a'-snage 
Ai.tl yield a refuge trom the ills ot ti'je. 

.\'l mourn adver'-ity — one, 4iobly lir. d, 

'rotl-u a pour slave to him his In nnty hd ; 
f>uc, s{>iit.M\', seeks the tomb’s enibiaee, 

Web n ) lian*'5:\itter of his name ami i\u e ; 

Wiiile, f’ -k and laiiit, or lacKM by eeascle^s fcais, 

Aijotlitr journeys down the vale ui ye U '. 

i.i/ro.N, 

We, lil:e the leaves of many-^dupsoin’il sjnitig, 

AVlien tlic urn's rays their sudden radianee ll-ng, 

In eroe. irig ‘'•trength, cm eaith, n little while, 

De-lightc'd, see yonrirs blooming d iwerets vinik*. 

N.jt, witli tliat wi.’doin of the (-oils endued, 

'To jndj;e ariglit of evil and of good. 

Two I’afes, dark-scowling, at onr side .ittcnid ; 

Of youth, c.,t lih*, each points the devliricd end. 

Old age and death ; the fruit, of youth remains 
lliief, iis the sunshine scnittcr’d oVr the plains : 

And, when these tloetirig hours Itave lUd away, 

"J'o die were bc^tK,!* than to breathe (lie day, - 
A load of grie.f the. burtlieidd spiiit wears; 

Domestic troubles rise ; pernicions c.n c s ; 

One with on earnest love of children .sigh.s ; 

The grave is crpcoiM, and he chihlle.S'' dies ; 

Another drags in pun bis lirigeiing days, 

While slow disease upon his vitals preyt*. 

Nor lives there one, whom Jupiter on high 
Exempts fro;o yettr& of mixed culumit)'. 
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AAAog 5’ oti TTeii^'anf tTriStv^en, covn f,i(iXirroe. 
Kccru yii? i^xirroit lU ufiviv. 

''AAAo? vfliJcrfiy 'iy;jn tfvSs Tt^ 

Av&^&TTcoVy w Ziv^ it'i xecfi^ Tro^^ot, 
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UAY. , , . ^ 

- •* Man tras ^nade to mouriu*’ 


Oh ! man is like the loaves of spring— 
The time of maT)y llovvers, 

Wlieri all at onee tlio glowing sun 
A brighter Jubtre pour-*. 


Like them, youth’s passing flowers cle- 
Jight 

This chil(| even of a day, 

Whom Heaven, through good and ill 
hath left 

Darkling to grope hih way. 

The Fates grim-l-juririg near him stand. 
Whose life is hut a breath ; 

Ofic points to peevish, checiloss age. 
And one, to gloomy death. 

Short-lived the fruit of lusty ycuth ! 

*Tis like the hiinny ray, 

That warms the teeming eailh, — and 
then 

Full quickly fades away. 


JSi;n*N8f. 

And when youth’s gladsome hours havo 
fled. 

And flowers all wither’d are. 

To die is better than to live,— 

Yea, surely better far. 

Oh ! many, many are the woes 
The heart of man that tear,— 
Domestic sorrov/e, and the pangs 
Whicli poverty must hear. 


O/ie longs for cliildren : — childless still 
This man of sorrow dies : 

N'o cliild to bear him to the giave,— 

No child to close his eye>*. 

'Mid licart-corroding, fell disease, 
Anutliei's life is sjumt : 

0:i ! lives there one, whom angry 
I leaven 

Hath not much sorrow sent! 


How liko to many parts of tlin liiblo ! But witliout its consolations ! For 
C!xaiii[)li», tlieeiglith Paraphrase (Job, fourteenth chapter) used by the Cliurch 
of .Scotland. 

I'ew are thy days and full of woe, 

Oh man of woman born ! 

Tf»y doom is written, “ Dust then art, 

And shalt to dust return !” 


Ihliold the emlilom of tliy slate 
I»i ll'jwers that bloom and die. 

Or in the shadow’s fleeting form 
'i’init mocks llic gazer's eye. 

Hay liad tlieso. lines— lu‘ lias told us st) — in his lirait — when composing 
bis version ; and lino as Bland’s and Fdtou’s are, perliaps the bcriptural 
simpliidty of his may bo felt more touching. 

Mimiiormiis bwod -his said — N.iiiiio in liis tfld linaLfino him re- 

peating to her the following linos — him of whom Horace says, — 

Si, 3Iiinnermus nti censet, ^:^o aiiivue jMci.-que 
Nil cst jucumhim ; vi\a^ in umoie jcci q ic} 

She must have restvirod liiin l>y a balmy kiss to the bloom of youth ! 
Alas! the breath of lo\e is lost on a few thin grey haiis! Put geiiius sur- 
vives when passion is dead ; and the poet’s soul, though sick for awhile 
in the eonvicdioii that for him bliss w as a dream, n*eovered, we may not 
doubt, to a sense of pleasure yet left for hitn in life, knowing that liis sad- 
dest soiig.s would consecrate to all time the transfiorts whose evani.'^Jiiug 
he so beautifully, and aflcctiugly, and wdio may say unreasonably I de- 
plored. • 

* ni.AND. 

Ah, what. i.-5 life by golden Love imblcst I 
HetUr he mine th<’ grave’s eteriiul rest. 

The flirt we ki.^s, soft pledge, and genial tie. 

Are fhiwers of youth, that passing smile and die: 

Old age succeeds, and dulls each finer sense. 

When all we hope, at i». reverence. 

VOl/f XXXIV. NO. ccxn. , . a 
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Age brings misfortune clearer to our sight, 

JJamps every joy, and dims the cheerful light, 

And scatters frowns, and thins the silvery huir> 

HateiTul to youth, unlovely to the fair. 

ELTON. 

What joy iniife were golden Venus fled ? 

Then may 1 sleep among the silent dead, 

W'hen this can charm no more ; when tasteless prove 
Soft bribes the yielding couch, clandestine love. 

What joy in life, if, with such transient bloom. 

Youth’s dropping flowerets waste their rich perfume. 

And both the sexes droop? Then age is nigh ; 

At whose afflictive touch the graces fly. 

Tlie frfir-proportion’d limbs of smooth delight. 

Deform’d, dishonour’d, loveless to the sight. 

Perpetual miseries make the soul iheir prey; 

'L'lie aged mafi looks up, and loathes the day ; 

Of hoys the mock ; of women the disdain; 

Tlie Gods have dealt to age tlie dole of pain. 

(uUAKTEULV lll.VIKW, NO. XCV.) 

What were litc, and where its pleasure, 

Cioldeii Vefiiis, wert thou flown ! 

Ne’er may I outlive the pleasure 
Cnven to mail by thee atone, — 
liunied gifts and secret love, 

Joy'* all other joys above. 

(Quickly, stripling, cpiickly, maiden, 

Snatch life’s blossoms eVr they fill ; 

Age, with hate and sorrow laden, 

Sjon djiiu> near to level all, — 

Mtkes the man ofcomeiiest mien, 
fJke the most ill-f«i% cur’d seen ! 

Yt)uth and grace his path declining, 

(iloojny thought'* hij l>o.<.otii tear ; 

Seems the sun in gloiy shining, 

Now to him no longer fa;r, — 

Joys no more hi« .soul oug.ige— . 

S'icli the power of dieary age. 

Mr Elton stands in thi^ first rank of translators — and his ndlcctions aie 
almost always just. But not so those oa iMimncraius. “ 1’hry (lii.s frag- 
iiif?nts) cxliihit a niclarich’ol y cast of aiorhid Hcntiincnt; and we discern tlie 
iniserable ]>hilosopliy of a yoiilli of <lissoliiT(» pleasure, and an old age of 
sfiisfless and sensual ie|niiiiig.” In the atliiiirable article on the (ire<»k 
decry in tlu^ Quarterly lleview, iherci are soun^ Htuitences on this Huhject 
so lull of a high and yet a gentle, inoraiiiy — we shofild raliier say of (’liris- 
tian charity' — that \v(? would fain tiansfiT lliein to <mr pag 4 *s ; but, as tliey 
shine well where tlmy stand,” there let them ri'iuain to charm tin? lovers of 
literature and of religion. 

I.et’s he cln’erfiiL Among the poems ascribed to Sa|>pho llnue is one 
which Mr Moore in one of his notes on Anacreon calls “a fragment of tin*. 
F.esbian pm'tes<.” It is citetJ i:i iJie romance of Acliilles Tatius, who ap- 
jiears, say's ijJr 31oore, to havi* “resolved the numheis ’itiUi pr<»se.” Mr 
AJeiivale says, that, on refen nee to the roin:inc<^ from which it is taken 
(The Loves of (-litoplion and Lerucippe), it will he foiirnl that 'J'alius docs 
not even pretend to call it Sappho’s — an ax'iiptioii which, it seems, is 
purely owing to tln‘ lively inveniion <if Henry Stephens. In prose it must 
reinatii for us— and, 'in prose, Professor Anstiee lias given it in a note to 
one of Ills beautiful “ Translations from the Greek Choral Poetry.” 
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cti To7i Kvhtriv ^hMv 0 Ziif^ i^i^stycci fiob^k'hkotf to po^ov 
uv ruv uvCim lficc<rtMvi. yug iTTi xoV^oj, ^vr»9 
o(p&GC,7^f.t,og ayQ'im-i Xitfjt.SSvcg^ x.ciXXcg tiirrfi^Xdy* 

TryUi, ^A'P^o^irecy Trpo^mT, evethxt ^vXXctg iUKiV^T^^t 

TCirdXoig rpv^^* ro ‘TTtruXcv tm Zi^vpeo yi>.ci, 

THK HOSE. A I RACi.MENT, ATTRIBUTED TO SAPPHO. 

LINE 1-OR LL\E WITH THE ORIfilNAL. CJTUISTOMIPJR NORTH. 

If Jupitor slioiild will to imposo a sovereign on the flowers, the Hose 
would reign over the flowers. It is the emhellishment of the earth, --tho 
splendour of plants, the eye of flowers, the meadow’s blush, — a lightning- 
flashing beauty. It breathes of love, it hospitably-entcvtaiiis Aphrodite, it 
waves-as-locks its leaves beautiful-to-look on, it luxuriates with easily- 
moved leaves. Its cup laughs to the Zephyr. 


T1I03IAS MOORE. 


If .Tove would f^ive ihe leafy bowers 
A Queen for all their world ol llowers. 
The Rose would l)e tlie ehoiec of Jove, 
Ana bliihlN the queen of every grove. 
Sweetest child of weeping iriornlhg. 
Gem, the vest of earth adoniiiitr, 

Eye of tloweretJ, glow of lawn®, 

15ud of beauty nurs’d by dawns ; 


Soft the soul of love it breEithes, 
Cypria’s brow with magic wreathe?, 
And to the Zephjr’s warm caresses 
Diffuses all its verdant tresses, 

Till, glowing witli the wanton*'^ 

It blushes a diviner raj ! 


nOVD. (rUOM THE “ LLCIMEl S,” iSce.) 

If, on crcfition’s morn, the King of Heaven 
To shrubs and ilowers a sovereign lord liad given, 

(> hcjiuteous Rose, he had anointed thee 
Of shrubs and flowers the sovereign lord to be, 

Tlie spotless emblem of unsullied truth, 

The smile of beauty and the glow of youth ; 

Tile garden’s pride, the grace of vernal bowers, 

Tlie Mush of meadows, iuid the eye of ilowers ; 

It be.iins resplendent as the orbs uliove, 

Inviting I’aphia's lorm, and breathing love. 

Riouming with odorous leaves, and petals fair. 

In youthtul priile it spreadb its silken snare, 

Ry Zephyr ki^^^’d it Idiighs, and woos the fanning air 


ELTON. 

Did Jove a queen of ilowers decree, 

Tlie Ruse the uneiu of lloN^ers should be. 
Di iloweis the eye, of ]d;ints the gem ; 
rne meadow’s Mush, eartli’s diadem : 
Glory of colours on the ga/e, 

Li gilt fling in its beauty’s blaze ; 

It breathes of love ; it blooms the guest 
Of Venus’ t ver flagrant breast : 

In giiudy pomp its petals sjiread : 

Light foliage iremhles round its head . 
Wirli vermeil blossoms fresh and fair. 

It laughs to tlic voluptuous air. 


PROlESsOU 

II should make a cpicoii of flowers. 
Tile Ruse his (pieen should bo; 

The ornament of summer bowers. 

The pride of earth is slie. 

Eye of ilowerets ! meadow’s glow, 
Dazzling like the lightning’s glare. 


ANSTUJJ. 

Tlieiice fraught witli loTe sweet odours 
blow, 

And Venus nestles there. 

Her leallets lloat like, airy tresses 
Her buds the roving gale care&ses ; 
Tiiose buds that coyly love to play* 

And Zephyr with a smile repay. 
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HAY. 

If Jove filiould ever on the flowers a sovereign queen impose, 

Trie sovereign queen of all the flowers would surely be the Hose ; 

'i'ne Kose— -the glory of the earth, of plants the splendid light, 

Tae eye of flowers, the ineadow’s blush, the lightning’s beauty bright. 
Breathing of love it entertains JLove’s Queen its guest so fair : 

The leaves so beautiful might seem its locks of flowing huir, 

Which into motion every breeze luxuriously beguiles : 

It WOOS the Zephyr to its cup with many fragrant smileF. 

And now, whither shall we wend our way ? Along the roads, where, on 
either hand, are seen, in the pale or green glimmer of antiriuity, the monu- 
mental tombs of the mighty, the wise, the chaste, the virtuous, the beautiful, 
Avho died full of years and fame, in ripe age or old, or, at the stern bidding 
of Pluto, faded away in premature decay ? No — let us in humble mood 
think on the lives and deaths of humble men. For such genius did not 
disdain to compose funeral inscriptions ; and here are three selected by us 
from many, and most feelingly and truly translated, as is his wont, by our 
good friend Hay. They are on (ishermcn. 


(rUOM LKONIDAS OP TAUKNTL M.) 

t«, r:. fine 

7M'J 

Tcv alQotr,^ 

etvr cl m kU’- 

1$ 

Hkaa-i ‘j «; rc'r ersw 

l^fK^ Iv x«/ 

T-x 'isc-Krv ti \ 

Tit -5’ si rrai^ic t cf*om 
kiK-Tss;^ 

' A/.km avviny a.7i\r,f i^Ch^skuv 


^ OKOTIfS. 

bl* «eiu‘\ Tlirris luliris qui !«crpiiiti 

.N.ivit, ah jrqiioroo c’ui gr^gi* virlus <Mat; 
l*crn']»tans cava, piv do inaiia fclixquc pji;ciia 
I ni<*us in iniMTci cui rate scaliiuib crat. 
Non tariicn Arctuio ilcbct, neqiie trihtilni'* 

anstj is, 

c^i^'d tot ah annonnn cnrsihii^ exciilerat. 
l*au)K’ii'> occuhiiit luguii jsiib riilininr, qnalis 
I»m* absiimpta si»a sponte lucerna perit. 
Non n.iti non uxor ci po'*ucrc scpiilchi uni, 
Sid pl^catoiurn juDctiis in nitu tliorus. 


LINE VOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. t. IlUl’^TORH EU NORTH. 

’I lie tln icc-old Tlicris, by means ot bucce8'>lul tish-ba^kets 
Hiving, (find) sailing uftener than the sea-diver, 

( Theiis) the-fish-plunderer, tbe-seine>uscr, the-luikii)g-pIiicc-ixj»lorer, 

'[’Me mariner of a not many-oared boat ; 

ncverihtless A returns ciitiiot-olf, nor a fuiious-down^rusbing-blaht 

(aecT/setyts, ) 

rhrust-down {fo (hr. sharha) Iiis many decades of years, (i. c. him who hadUveJ fvr^ jc.) 
liut he died in a ni.**!! {covvrtd) but, like a lar p 
Fxtiriguisbed oi-its.owJi-HCCoid by length of time. 

Neither children, nor a bed-fellow, cyikiK'rf^c;,) fitted a tomb lor Jiiin, 

But a fellow- woi king band o! fisli-iqiearcrP. 


IIAV. 

Tberis, the aged fi^^heriTian, wbo’-v shill 
Taught him to live, and many a basket lill 
With fishes, — lor their pliindeiing foe was he, 

And, than the .sea-fowl, ofteiier toss’d at sea — 
Tliens, whose h w-oared boat, and seine, and iiuuks, 
Could will the flshts iioin their secret nooks. 

V'et — nor Arcturu.s nor the blasts that blow 
Down- rushing, swept this aged man below : 

But like a lamp long-burning, and whose tight 
Fiickeis .*• elf .spent, and is extingubh'd quite, 

In a rush. hut he died:— -to him, this grave— 

No wife, no child lie had— -his brother flsliers gave* 
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(«v arokntariits.) 

‘T^yr* v*xv;.^ 'Jy ^aoa xvuec 
''Ex?.uua‘t)f /xrtrnj fi.votec AuanOtXK^ 

tivya^^vtru ki^ov u>.>.a /us 

^Ui/UOfV 

Awvoflv ul^utect; 3‘ii«ev oy.fi^pohi'iv^ 
lltfuretya^un’ is xut' AlyuiKv a?.u 

V6T/U0Vf 

TlOU/UVOV^k'OVl <ri>,Xa*V \k pjO^lUC KU>,6 uS, 
*A?,X* lv6* vavrr.v \?u‘Tov doofjLavy a.?,/' 

Acr^ y>i<9f, 

“AXA^y ^^suiyfOt\ iWsv'fur,v uKur^v, 


GROTirS. 

li^.vafiiiriuin marc corpus habct^ quod tri'.tis 
ad Hildas 

l.y'.idirc ilevit victa dolore parens, 

J)uin tuiHiihim spectat vacuum. Sed in 
u qnorc fata 

Jactari iiicrgi.s me volucrc paiem 
Pjiytiififorain. Borcie diini llatilms apto ru- 

dentrs, 

Abi>tu1it -lOga!! me giavis irafreti. 

Sed iieqiie nave veld desi taiiien, liac rate 
namqup 

Hxpositutn cepit me Stygis atra lati^* 


MNE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CIIUISTOPHER NORTH. 
( A/y) lll-fatcd corse was buried in the sea, which ( corse j along the waves 
(iVTy) mother T^ysidice hath wept (wUh) ten thousand (uv^jx) (tears), 
Looking on this unreal (>^;L/-rT»jv) cenotaph : but some god, me 
Idfelcss, hath ordained to-Hoat along with the sea-birds, {me) 

Poytagoras, and my fate 1 met with on the -l.gean sea, 

^Vhen slipping-out the to-thc-shorc-fastening cables of (to resist) Boreas. 
Hut not even thus did I leave off my naval course, but from (nm^ ship 
I passed to another bavK {Chanot's) for the shades. 


IIAV. 

Her hapless son, now buried in the deep. 

Along the shore Ly hid ice must weep 
With wailings multitudinous while she 
Kyes this vain cenotaph, and thinks of me, 
Piiytagoras, whose corpse the <iods ordain 
To float with sea-fowl on the heaving main, 
riic blue -Hgean, where my doom was pass'd, 

Wliile htiiving to resist the Xorthei n Mast. 

Hut not even tliiis were all iny wanderings o'er, 

!My balk I lelt for that which seeks the St}giaii shore. 


(liV ALC.F.tS OF MlTYLKNE.j 
'O yot^ivi o Kvju&(rtv o?.K.uboc. •-ri'r* 

Kny X^o^i rnv acvTnv 'ilx9v 
N»:y'0*r<»v iirvojrat;, ^Krn 'ry*? 

A^ridirn; 13. k vr/i * i;. 

‘'Hv yao ir\-v o 

Kai (^Pdutypg ^v^uX'Tov ff’eoxaiv; 


(;R0T1L'S. 

Qua rate captahat niotimiis in reqiinrc pk'Ci*^, 
Cnm tcmiit terras, lia?c dmnus ipsa fuit. 
tJucMu cum jieipctiiii^ picssit sojior, ivit iu 
ill.i 

Ad in.uK'!, nnnex ct fuit ipse sibi. 
Pr:vbu<*iat quae naiiupie seni solatia vita', 
Ofriciiun sunimum priebuii ilia rogo. 


LINE FOR LINK >V1T11 THE OR1GINA1.. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
The fisher Diotimus, who on the waves a faithful boat. 

And on the land the self-same (boat) hud; as the abode of bis poverty ; 
Having slept the wakeless sleep, went to the implacable Adcs, 

Carried, self-rowed, in his own boat. 

For that, w*hich he had as the solace of his life, the old man hud 
Also when cut olT— -as the last aid of his funeral pile. 


HAY. 

The Asher Diotlinus had at sea 

And shore the same abode of poverty— 

His trusty boat ; and when his days were spent. 

Therein self-rowcd to ruthless Dis he went ; 

For i?tat which did through life his woes beguile, 

Supplied the old man with a funeral pile. 

We have given up Buchanan Lodge this Summer to Mrs Gentle and 
though she wishes us just to sit still in the Sanctum, we thought it sater to 
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sliift to Moray Place. The sight of sweeps alarms birds, and bees, and 
biittei Hies ; so on those trees, and those flowers, and tbat greensward, we 
seldom see a feathery or filmy wing, or hear song, chirp, or murmur — all is 
still. Cirasshoppers don’t like sniooth-sliaveii lawn — for what is tlic use of 
grass- hopping where there is not a blade that might not be surmounted by 
the smallest of all the beetles, without lifting a leg? In this dearth of in- 
sects our entomological imagination iiioniehtly provides us with a fresh 
supply of cicadie and locusts. Now they flutter in our fancy ! Now they 
chirp ! If you are deaf, put your silviu- trump«*t to your (‘ar, and you will 
liear the canty creatures in concerto dancing and singing as if they were 
wellnigh mad for joy, till all at once there is a Jmsh, and you fetd they ani 
dead ami buried. Ay, buried! For you must know tbat tbe Clreek 
maidens used to bury their darlings wlieii tliey died ; nay, eV4*n fathers of 
families did so, and poets Avrote pretty inscriptions for their little tombs. 


ARCiriAS. 

n«»v u\v £ Ti •TiCx.a; 

= r. a.*c»OKiu^.v ‘Tkrv'iS^ 

li Cl' K'jST-'-e //c/cr.'ti 

Tt'^ ri 3 T:^'iv 

NTv Je O'- /U' ojuuxb reriv C't' iU r^c, 
At'c': iT'-c*';) » a// ;irt> -1 5 /a; 

Kl y £«Ar.-;, k'ci kcUivo; 

LuiMi 


(iROTII 

Aiit(**-LMlLns suli ahicto rjiMii-s, 

Aut iutf'r piniis •jiia': iiltii foin.i*- ; 

frhlniiih.'is pciinato vi-nlio cicMil.i, 

Pjc> Cjiio rio«* rltli.ir:r CMi iiilii:! pn-tor : 

SimI foi niicariiiii lan r.jt.i c*- a!) 'uju'hH’, If^piu 
Iinj»ri»viva fV-ri ].iiu < .i*. .» Difi-' liahi’iit. 

Ni'o c-iptuiu iiiirnr, pisiMiitiiiii .•■iiiy nuiti? 
r.ipt iis 

pi inn p* iMiiiilMis fui:. 


l.ixr rou IJNE AMTII TUI-: ORIGINAL. < HKlsTOpUhR NOKTII, 

Foinierly oa tho iyiocn, iiKj't-hloomia;^ biaiirlu*-. of a lir 
Sitting, or {tJ/t //losi ) of ,i slooly tuftiul pine, 

'J’hou uttc'rfcNt, h\ nw'aiis of tliy \\< ll-win^nl hotly, n MiunrlinfiC Hti’din, 

Oh {iias>5li(.pj)cr ’ < aimhO iiiOio Loateful to i-ln‘pheuls tliviu that of a lyre. 
Now hy on tlu*-j oa«i-i i ant*-, 

^’lIC unfoic'cen ciivt'iii of Pluto liath rovered jouiul. 

If thou ha-t liern taken olT — it i-< pardouahle ; — ‘^iure tho jainre* of 
I^Ia'QuidoN, died hv iitoans of a riddle ' jtrvjtohul ) hy Ji-lid u,t. n. 


HAY. 

Fr-t on the fii ’» grorn, hloondnej hranrli, oh gin'-shoppor ! ’twa** thine 
To ‘'it, — or on tho bhady spiay of flu* dusky, tuftod piju- ; 

And fioin thy hollow, well-winjit^-d '-iths to souml the hlitiu’.-’on.c btraiii, 
Swoctor than music of the lyre to tho siinplo shepheid s-waiu. 

Hut thee, alas ! now overcome hy ants tliat haunt tho road, 

The cave of Pluto now concoals, tliat uufon'-ron .'hudo. 

Yet still thy hito may ho for^rivoii, ‘‘iiice the vulu.ii fi i i r thnui:', 

Jly thoir rhhllc, slew ^lasmidL'', the vci \ priuct of son”. 


(from anyth; soaii*: say i.komuas.) 

'TO. KUT aoovoaif an^ovi kcci doyoKaira 
TiTTiyt ^vvev TvtApjcv irsu'^s 
nct^Sivicy q't/.^oLffos. hax^v hica-x yxg 

ciurii^ 

Jleesyvi’ o dvifruCr,; />';v;£r’ 


U ROT It'S. 

Lsrta cicada coinis, locu&tnqiie rnris aodon, 
liiinc vohis tiimuluni poiiit utriipio Myro, 
Tristitiam llotii ^iipo tostata, fiimtl illi 
JdorH piuiter lu-'ua iihstulit atia duos. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. C URISTOFIIKU NORTH. 
To a locust, the nightingale of fields, and to an uak-dwclling 
Grasshopper, hath Myro made a common toirih, 

The girl (Myro) having shed a virgin tear*, for her two 
Amusements hath inexorable PJiito IiiiiTicd away with. 


IIAV. 

The oak-freqpenting prasshopper, and the woodland nightingale— 
The locust— have this common tomb, and loud i.s Myro’s wail : 
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And virgin tears the maiden drops for these, lier sportive twain, 
Which ruthless Pluto took, and which she ne’er shall see again. 


(FR03r MNASALCAS.) 

Oi>K £Ti orj 'T ?<.iyu<p^o'yy/n<rtv asio'nsj 
KMT oii>Xuxa.f k^ofASvat* 

Oii^i fx,% Ki-KA.tf/.ty{jM orKitoriV v‘^n 

\k •r Tiavyujy ypiiiovo‘r< 


GROTIUS. 

Non lociista canes semet quatientibus alls 
Ainplius, in siilco fiugipurente sedent. 
\ec iiiihl (lulcia crit posito frondentc sub 
iinibra 

lile tiius penna Icne crcpante sonus. 


LINK FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CIIRISTOPIIEH NORTH. 
>fcvcT more with shrill-sounding wings shnlt thou sing, 

Oh locust I hitting along the fertile furrows ; 

Never more shalt thou delight me reclined under the shadowy foliage, 
‘Sounding thy sweet melody from thy niiuble wings. 


HAY. 

Oh ! never more, thou locust, shalt thou, with shrilly wing, 
Along the fertile furrows sit, and thy gladsome carols sing. 

Oh ! never more thy nimble wings shall cheer this heart of mine, 
With sweetest melody, wliile 1 beneath the trees recline. 


MKLE VGKR.) 

Ax'J.;, iux> UT'iTr.y,'}. 

/ rv'-., 

M-vi ra, 

AitO'T*::? utur.urA ri 'Ti* 

v-S/V«V, 

’ 'r'i/rtn >.y/ <tt ; •rr* '.’-') vC 

£lf y.z Qisv.$f: T'ivacyy', Tyotc 

utTfoffau^.yi) \f'^.:yy^v i /.j rc rAav-jv. 
hi ocij '^r.nto', 


GROTIUS. 

<,>110 ‘^oinniim h'cu-'t.i cr*‘as iiiihl, fallis anio- 
non, 

Hulls fhlis cui vice penna soii.it. 

I'Aciitc fu*uiu!i‘» ]>*j<lil)U‘' titubantibus alas, 
Dulci i nativ.i carniina huge lyr.i. 

I’t HUM ]»‘r vigilvs ie.juit-(* lut pectora cura'*, 
> iuc.itiirijuc tiiis ip-e C iipirio niiulis. 
M'ltutina ti))i d.iho luiiueiM, scftiU* porruiii, 
Ht tcfierosj, oriH pahul.t, loris aqUvis. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Oh, lc)cu.st ! soother of loves, eneourager of sleep. 

Oh, locust! rustic muse, shrill- wing’d. 

Artless imitation of the lyre, sound for me something lovely, 

Striking thine own speaking wings with thy feet. 

That you may rescue me from the completely sleepless anxiety of distresses. 

Oh, locust ! having-strung-for-thysclf a love-releasing note, (i. c. having strung 
thine instrument to give out notes to free me from love,) 

^lorning gifts will I give thee the ever verdant yy.ru^v C<«upposed to be a species of 
leek), 

\nd dewy drops, split for thy mouth. 


HAY. 

Thou locust, soother of my love, W’hose music slumber brings. 
Thou locust, minstrel of the fields, endow’d with shrilly wings ; 
Thou artless mimic of the lyre, some song of beauty sing, 

By striking with thy pliant feet, each music- .speaking wing. 
'Ihou locust, trill me from thy chords, n love-releasing strain, 
lhat thus thou mayst remove iny care, my cver-wakeful pain. 
And I’ll the evergreens to thee as morning gifts assign. 

And the dewdrops split in parts to fit that little mouth of thine. 


(fro»i piiaennus.) 

i^afxcK^tTVi fi.iv lye Xtyi^av ofta Moiifav 
ivifiv, 

’Axai^ u^a tov v^vov 

nyov. 

Aafitex^i'ras 5’ i^r’ ifiot rav Xukotu. Ti^fcffevy 
oJ/ra, 

*Ryyvtt9 'Sl^ofirou ;^fy|v Afra^Bjf^gva. 


GROTirS. 

Hospos, Daiiiocrito gratum locusta soporcni, 
•Sappe dodi, blando dum btropit nki soiio. 
At ca.«saj niilii lure dedit ]>ro mole >r|nil- 
cluum 

f)ropi propter mcenia Dainocritus. 
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LINE FOR I-IM*: WITH THE OHIOINAL. r HUlsTOlMIKR NORTH. 

I the locust was at times wont to send fortli u sltriil muse {suwj) to Democritus 
From my wings, — Iiringing on dopp sleep. 

And, oh traveller, Demoeiitus a fircing tomb made for me 
WJit n dead, — near the walls of Oropus. 

HAY. 

Know’, stranger, 1 tlie loL'ust nt times was wont to sing, 

And lull Democritus a^^lrep. by my wing-sent carolling; 

And good Dtunociiius for me this Tilting tomb has mjide. 

And near the fair Oropiis iicre my lileless body l.iid. 


(rR03I ARISTODIFUS THE RIIOHIVN.) 

jt; 'i« <ri x'Jtr 

Xsiuyict; K >.:/'!.• k "i' cT? 

ir'c:. 


(;ltOTi( s. 

Xon te sol orit’n- pi^sfli.it’, locii^ta, vldi’hi»- 
Acido'. in iiithhi fhih'e son, tie <loiii(». 
C^uippr hiiic ivolitans ilfn os IMiitixiis oherr.is, 
JVat.'0|iio rciiina* lootldj l*i‘r.sephoi»»»-. 


MNE FOR MxVE W fril TUi: ORK.INVL. <11 R l.sTOPIl EU NORTH. 
X< ver more at the wealthy liouse of Acis, oil shii’.l 
l^ocuist, shall the sun hi hold ihcc tinging. 

For now thou fiutterest over the meinhovs of J'liitu, 

Atid tlio ih'trt/ fintrt rs i>j [!(fh!cn IVoscrpine. 


II \v. 

Oh never more, thou locust, shall the siin bcliohl thee tiill, 

Hy the wealthy house of Acis, thy caiollings s.> sf.iiij j 
I\)r now to (luttri* o'er the fields of giac'ons Dis 'tis tiiine, 

And the djwy flower* — of the peaceful bowtr^— of the (tohlin Ti\^srt p,ni\ 


(fRO.’U 1, eon id A" ) 

r.i Uiy.1'; ;; •/, s r’ rv 

A'tv-i i r. rijv v.v '/'/r'/;, 

Ao — r; rrv '<■ u-i'r 

r» V r> . r,'<\ » 

is V r ^ i.'.t t/. 

•t'/’i V c y V 

Kgit'jit i*'. z I '-n “ ' y * /■ y / " ^ » v. 

K«/ u f\. ' Y Tt\' y.a.r‘ y t'' ^ 

r. y t V 

Tc'./.ryvt tfryn ^ I, ry * , n; . 


OROTIl'S. 

?sif niodieU'. «jii,ukn Is, iu*t: IiniiU) nisi hnihoi 

4 

I'-te |)i*nilt‘n** in. atm U'lnhi.i l,n>I... 

\ O'. t.niUMi o !.u;d Ul* 1 ‘hlh^niitla, <]uippn 
c inoiMin 

l.u.Mi'.t III*, 'oluiiii j)( 1 vi‘pi Is ;!«s|nM i^i.till, 
liili \it tolns {ii.nn*. dm* *. ilcindi* 

UI«' pn nit M'i'.i'* oi h.i 'OpTa Ifi I IS, 

Il!i \ili- t 40 inn- nn i'ln i, ptivii luMti 

ni.l.i-, n'onuiiiriil.i dcilit. 


LINE FOR IJNE WITH THE DiUl.INAL. i II T. i sTi il’H I R NORTH. 

Oh wayfaiing man, even though an iiisign fu'ant to In hold, an aliHL-i. level 'viili ll.e 
ground 

Grave stone i.s placed over ni'S 

A'et, oh man, you slumld praise I'iiiUnnis ; since me tiu' ininsfrel 
Koenst, formeily a thorii-walk'^T >, 

For two wliole years she loved ; and me when dead. 

She, though depi ived of my sh*ep-prodiicing prattle, (I *: rv/>.''.,v > f f/; ? v ■ 1 uri< d licre ; 

Nor me when dead did sin* nndtu valuc, and on me tfiis 

Kittle monument hath she raised, (f^n account of) my ll vihility of voice. 


HAY. 

Thougdi humble he this grave of mine, ofi .stranger, in thine eyes, 

And this lowly tornli-stone seaccely seem above the groiirid to rise; 

A'et to tlx.' ‘air IhnJa* is her meed of praiM* a a ud. 

For her h)\o to me, and the mltisf rcisy of the thorn-frefpirnting tiard. 

For two wdiolejeais sin; chcii-h'd me, and wlicn the hand of doom 
reft her <»f my Foothing vfiains, vhe laid me in thi^ tomb ; 

And for my pliant pow'er of voice, thi.s inor.uiru nfal s'one 

Shi* placed, — to shew her great ef teem, uoa r am dead and gone. 

We Jove the Jesuits for sake of Cahiiner. 1I«! ouglit to have been one of 
the Princes of that name> so well did he sing the Cicada; and Wranghani, 
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who ift a poi^t ainoii" .'irt lidoacons, anti an achdearon among pot ls, lias 
translatod tho song. Wo love the Latin for sake of tlie English, and the 
English for sake of the Latin, and both for the Muses’ sakes, wlio lo\ ed 
their own little living lyres in the olive-groves sounding all siuniner long. 

fAsIMIU. 

O quiP popiileii summii scriees com.i I’ost lorip.is liycmts, durn nimiuin hrevi* 

Cteli roriferis ehiii Jacryrnis, ..Kstas se le\ibiis preripicat rot is, 

Et te voce, (’icada, I'cstino*--, age, lento 

Et mutiirn rccreiis nemus. Soles excipe jur^iie. 

Ut se fjuJequLC dies attidit optiin..*. 

Sic se tpiLoquie rapit ; iiulliiiuit su’i i 
LJruniuin longa voluptas ; 

Ljngiis sa‘pius cbt dolor. 


\\ I? A NO HAM. 

Cicada’ thoe, v\ho, tlp'^y with tlio dt ws 
Of wei ping sUic*-, on the tall poplar- ti » c, 
iV’rcliM swavin^rly, tliyself dott still amust , 

And the hush’d prove, with thy swc«:t ininstrth v -- 

After long tedious winters', when the ’'Un 

Tlirougli tlu‘ hrict sinniner speeds his wliiilir'i^ i:iy, 

Witli lliy slirill ehidiiMr. as he liasttus oiu 
Check liis too rapid wheel-, and urge delay. 

The brightest day that dawns on mortal cyce, 

Iluriies — ah ’ fleetly hurries to its clo-e — 

Ne’er long enough to rapture are liis joyc, 

Ever too long to arigui&h are her woes. 

Why will wc Scotchmen, who love nature wistdy and well, and w l-o Jja\o 
always had, and have now among us poets whom nature loves w i-<dy and 
well ill return, and is ])leased to listen to their strains, .siij>ereilious]y shut 
our ears to all simple music but that of our own native land — nay, deny 
that it is music — when — would we hut our ears “ seriously^ inciin4‘,” — . 
\\i\ should Feed that, like our own native airs, tJiey were airs Irom Hea\eii’ 
Why should we suller it justly to be said of us that we have little Latin, 
and no Creek — withsucli schools and colleges as ours, and talk contemptu- 
ously of the fine and high acconiplishnumis of “ slender eleiks frimi th(‘. 
South ?” 

Ill the CiiViUuuL Qunfh'agesinmlhi of the Chii-t Cliurch (Westminster) 
B.A.’s, a charming little ])i<»c«» on the gTa*<sho])per, (the English one,) 
Wraiighain has pointed out to us — and he has tlcjiie more — he ha- sent ns 
a translation of it as chaiming — and who that reads them will sneer at 
modern Latin versi's, or at their composition as a fri\tdous and u■^elcss ac- 
couijilislimeiit ? 

AN VITA rONSiSTAT IN ^ AI.ORK *? An iRMATl K. LhW 
Prii’viihi pregen'u*s Veiis, Z.'phyriqui’, Citvul.i, 

(i'li'on to Pluehns anio* ! qu'oii 1 ivot alina ! 

Niitiiuo ViiVKi fnieiis diilft .{inc mcN>is, 

Dam pufhet tcncriiin < :'.-pitis licih.i torinn. 

O.nne tuum est, quodcisiique sinii dc divite tellus 
Spontc, vcl humtiiio ciiliJi ksbore, p.irir. 
lllle lucteolo surgiint tibl I ilia collo, 

IIlc calicos implet rosciihi gemma tua«. 

Et quando oxhaustos inter cadis obria Boros, 

En ! pro te somiios omne papaver huber. 

OeHeiis tandem variis satiuta, rocedis ; 

Ncc tibi, quie hodit cetcr.i, tiistis hyom?, 

ultra humanam feli\, qua? frigoris e\])c*rs 
Et senii, PIkkIio dcficietitc, peris ! 

WRANGHAM. 

Gay child of Spring, and Zephyr, grasshopper, 

To rh<»hu9 thou and Ceres aye most dear. 
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J^ir tijy repast the various harvest glows, 
lM>r thee its .silken couch the grass-blade strows ; 

Whftte’er from their rich womb broad lands produce, 

Tiirdor spontaneous, all is for thy use. 

Its milk-white nock for thee the lily rears, 

Tfie dew-cup to thy lip its tribute bears ; 

And when thou sink'st inebriate ’mid thy flowers, 

I'or thee its soothing juice each poppy pours. 

S.ited with banquets, thou depart’st at last, 

Unscathed by otliera’ bane, keen winter’s blast — 
lllost beyond mortals, thus thy course to run, 

Uiichiird, imaged, and fail but with the failing sun. 

So much for the (cicada and Locust (you must find out for yourselves how 
different) ; and was not that tlie murniur of bees ‘r The “ small” but not 
“ sullen horn” of one air-farer, and then of another and another in succes- 
sion, hut notin ])iirsi]it, for each in its instinct is as intent on its own far-off 
llifwcrs as if there were not another bee beneatli tlie sun. Was that tbnii- 
der ? No — *tis all a liuin. In our clime we must provide distilleries in the 
shape of straw-roofed sheds for the dealers in mountain dew; but on Gre- 
cian mainland and isle, they built for themselves an edifice on a tree, or 
haply on a temple ; for mild the air as pure on many amount as lovely, but 
in name, as Mount llyblaor llyniettus. 


ANTKeillLrS. 

”A K'x.V.fi'j ml r^:rn\nToii |v pzuy.n ft,-- 

Al :ir.r-ov otv’T'^nra.'-, it; 

KvZ' ^'yJ-r^AfV 

x«XXa,', 

Oy cy w ^ i y s » « d^s-rav-wv, 

r-s/; y y*. 

?.ie’a‘a 

c-^cnv!!.; o'js^t/.ss 
Xsciomer^' xect ev 


OROTIUS. 

tectum, quod tiiixit apis, hihor absque 
iaboi cs 

( onrlita «*orvantos diilcia media f.ivi : 

0 lioiiiini proi'livo bonuni ; non fulcibus 

illuil, 

Non hovo, non diiri dente ligonis egt't ; 

\ iinim* simI tant\ini hirgas prohlhontr perire, 
apis t'X tenui rorpore fundit, opes. 

1 to piae volii fires : mimiuam vos copin floriim 

Desorat. a^rii lucturis artifices. 


l.IXi: FOR l.lNi; WITH TIIK ORIGINAL. — CllUISTOPIlER NORTH, 
beautiful place of-prote<:tu»n to bees, hy-them-labourcfl in air, 
Chainber'5 by-tliein-iixed, anil formed of wax ! 

A gi atuitous blessing C is this') to the life of man, — neither hoc, 
Nor axp, iu)r crooked sickles requiring,— 

( Only ) a little vessel, where the bee its sweet liquid 
hlake^s-to-How priifuscly from its Rinall body. 

Rejoice, ye blessed ones, and may-ye«rovc-feeding on floweis 
Ye winged workers of ethereal nectar. 


WRANOI1A3I. 

Ah 1 sweet spontaneous effluence of the bee, 
Air-form*d ! Ah ! cells of hands unlnbour’d, ye 1 
Free boon to man ! no need hast thou of hoe, 

'Hie plough’s slow tilth, or sickle’s reaping bow : 
Thine a small hive, in which their luscious juice 
From tiny forms the teeming bees produce. 

Gay creatures, hail ! and o’er the flowery mead, 

Of aether’s nectar, light-Wing’d artists, speed 1 

HAY. 

Lovely, aerial dwelling I which the bees 
Fashion of plastic wax, and fix with ease. 

Free gift to man, whence many blessings flow. 

Without tlie aid of sickle, axe, or hoe. 

Only a little trough, where they may pour 
7'ho liquid sweets profuse, of every flower ; 

Blessings be yours> may flowers your wanderings groeb 
Ye winged workers of ethereal sweet. 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

O bfaiitiful Bce-Homc-Stoad ! with many a waxen rcll 
S<*U-biiilt — for liarigiujy so it seems — that airy citadel ! 

An unbongbt blessing to man’s life, wbit-li neither any hoe, 
rsor axe, nor crooked sickle is needed to Iw stow ; 

A liny vessel — and no more — wherein the liU'^y bee 
From its small body liquid sweets distilleth lavishly I 
Jlejoiee, ye blessed ereatiin's ! reg.iling wliih- ye rove, 

A^inged workers of jnM-tareou? ftiod ! on all the lloweis you love ! 


ZONAS THE SARDIAN. 

Kid' fftupi/.ri.o'ii ccy.ov iJ.\7^i(T<rv,t 

juav^ ‘T 

'H vv,y, n 

'H i'dv, >; /LAx>~fit/v v. 

IJ/XVT.t z y KV.i Acy*}!.'* yi,f^>f}rr!X.rrZ^^ 

u^'/.i'r'Tasr'io, U'Lv ’ rj -Ji/ J 
}':VTr]reci '7 0 fAiv «: r/3^* o Oz ❖tdi \-*i‘ 

K^-rv^/er'*;, pj'4tr,v A<r» 


DUOTlLs. 

l*ei i;lte nu Ulnea* vel >umma caeumina llorurn 
(‘aipere, m-I ranunn de bene olente thymo, 
AVI “ieeus aeino*!, Vtd l.ita fiondc ]»apaver, 
Aiit k\e quod {)onii'< cniinit, aur violas: 
( Mnni.j |iiscentrs nnidete liqiioribus aheos. 
Ft l*.in, a vrbds ipii mala pellit, apes, 
Ipse «'ibl '^U'ti-t, < iiui ruino cak’ia toJlat, 

Sir tamen ut \obi>, pars <)uota<‘nnquc 
super. 


LINE rOR LINE WITH THE DRIHINAL. CHUISTOPlir.R NORTH. 

Como now, ye nimble bees honey-making lit. having-lo-(lo-with-bee-hiv< s, 
on the toj»s 

——either of the rough littlc-liranches of thj me. 

Or tender poj)ple^, or bits of iai>-ins. 

Or tin' vi(iler, or the down gnn\ ing-on-tlit'-sui face of the a])ple-tilhe ^ •/; 

Nibble-aiound everything, and cov< i- with-w ax y«*ur ve-seK, 

In Older that the bee-proleeting, hi\ e-inesei n ing Fan 

May himself taste • and that tlie one with l.*»nev-rt*(uh-cutting hind 

Having fumigited, in:i) ieive to y«m aho '^ome bitle poition. 

II \v. 

Yc nimble, honey-making bees, tho lloweis arc in then'r pi ime, 

Come now and taste tlw* little bud > of sw eetl) -]>; < athing tb\nie; 

(.)r tendi'f inijijiios all so fair, or bits of i.i’siu^. sweet, 

Or down that <le< ks the apple tribe, or fr igr.mt viok r : 

Como nilihle <in, — your vessels store with honi'y while jou can, 

In onler that the hive-jiroti'cf ing, bi‘e-pri serving Fan 
IMay have a ta-stiug for himself, and th.at (he liand so nuh*, 

Th It cnls aw'ay tie* combs, may h* ive for yoiirselvis some little food. 

1^\KVP11R V^F. ClIRlSTOVm.R NOllTlI. 

(’ome HOW', hat’s so niinhh*, small tenantry of hive*, 

And I will tell you how to pass uuist happily your lives*. 

Witli all its lieh profu'iion llu; \ear is in its prime 1 

'J'l’.en feed \e on the roughen’d t**p* t>f lin\ twigs of thyme ; 

On ilrojjpings from tin ilpe vine-hunch, or ])oppic» delicate. 

On— sweetest fare tlie eaith aiTonls — the ]n;ipk‘ violet j 
On the bright applc-hloom that melt* in »low u thhc.ously ; 

On all tlie halm and bloom that breathes heueath the Messed sk\ ! 

Spare imthing, gieedy uihhleisl but ransack all you can, 

'J’hat so your cells libation meet may hold for mighty Pan, 

The l>ec-])rcseiw ing, liive-piotccting god, who come*! ere long 
To taste jour honey swei.t, O bees! when hush’d your sweeter song; 

And grateful for the gift, will bid the master’’^ haml to spare 
Some little portion free from smoke to be your w intei -fare ; 

AVIien not a single flotver is seen to blossom round your hives, 

Nor stiis nor iniiriiiitrs anj' more the life*that faiut suivLves ! 

And now let us consider the character of a creature celebrated in a sin- 
p;ular, beautiful, and diflicult epigram b}” Callimachus, a pretty creature, 
and a happy, a tiny and a tidy creature, from whom some have thought the 
first hint was taken by man desirous of being wafted by winds along the 
sea — the Nautilus. In the perusal of a critical and classical article like 
this, certainly none of the shortest, the mind, if at all wearied, must, we 
should think, derive a pleasant relief from a little natural history tiineously 
administered, and the patient, returning promptly to uoetiy, enjoy his epi- 
grams with new zest and greater gusto. 
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The noted sIu H, or molluscoua * 
annual, known under the name of 
jVaittilus to the ancient classical wri- 
ters, is a species of the ^enus Argo- 
imviti of modern naturalists; and it 
is to the latter that we ought corise- 
(iuciitly to refer whatever Aristotle 
and others have recorded of the ele- 
gant and truly singular inaineuvres 
of the Nautilus of antiquity. By a 
transposition not easily explained, 
although by no means unexampled, 
the name consecrated during so 
many ages by the Stagyrite, was, af- 
ter tlic revival of learning, bestowed 
on an animal with which Aristotle 
was scarcity acquainted, and of 
which he gives only a slight indica- 
tion as a ,\vxond .sjiccics of Nautilus. 
None of the ancient authors subse- 
quent to Aristotle, have added any 
thing of value to his account of the 
true species, and they seem to have 
altogether dropped tb.e second kind 
from their consideration. It was 
only during a comparatively recent 
period that iiatuialists sought to as- 
certain the existence and nature of 
the latter. BeJoniiis made us ac- 
quainted with a shell which he named 
tlie Chtviiherod Nuntiius, and he gave 
it as Ills opinion, that tliat species 
ought to he regarded as Aristotle’s 
second kind. This view was adopted 
by G(*.sTier and Aldrovaiidus, and 
received confirmation from the re- 
marks of Boiiani. Hitherto, how- 
ever, there, had bo(*n no positive 
verifying of Aristotle’s opinion that 
the Hccoiid species of Nautilus was 
of the cuttle lish {ceghalopodous) 
kind. But llumphius had at length 
the good fortune, during his resi- 
dence at Amboyna, to ascertain that 
and other facts in their liistory, by 
his observation of both species. 

Although common in the Indian 
Seas, these creatures have never 
been scientifically attended to by 
voyagers ; and even at the present 
time, we know little or nothing of 
the so-called Nautilus, except by the 
description and imperfect represent- 
ation given by Ilumphiua. This 
author, be it remembered, bestows 
that name both upon the Nautilus 
and the Argonaut. -Gualtieri, an 
Italian conchologist, was the first to 
distinguish the two genera ; but he 
unluckily bestowed the name of 
Nautilus oxf, the least known of the 
Aristotelian specie-s, and that of Cym- 


hrium on the creature more parti- 
cularly observed and described by 
the Greek philosopher. Neither 
D’Argenvillo nor Davila, however, 
adopted this generic separation, but 
contented themselves vvitli dividing 
the genus Nautilus into two groups, 
those with and those without parti- 
tion chambers, (d eloisons^ — sans eloi- 
sons.) The great Swedish naturalist, 
with his accustomed tact, perceived 
the propriety of Gualtieri’s mode of 
arrangement, but he unfortunately 
followed him also iu his loss judi- 
cious application of the name^ of 
Nautilus to the clia\iibercd species, 
while he bestowed the title of Argo- 
naiila on those with unpartitioiied 
shells. Now the Nautilus of Aris- 
totle belongs to the latter group, and 
lienee the misapplication of the mo- 
dern names. The preceding is, we 
believe, a correct statement, of the 
literary history of those remarkable 
shells. 

The Argonaut then (the name is 
poetically chosen) is the famous 
shell, of the marvellous naviti’ation of 
which the poets and philosophers of 
aiitiijiiity liave sung or reasoned. 
The ongoings of nature are in many 
instances in themselves so wonder- 
fully beautiful, as to stand in no need 
of foreign ornament. No “ fairy 
fiction” is required to biiglileii the 
face of truth, thoiigli the characters 
of that radiant visage are sometimes 
iTiisappreheTided by the sons of mor- 
tality. Be this as it may, the Argo- 
naut is a shell of an extremely ele- 
gant and Rymmetrieal form. All the 
species, of which we are now ac- 
quainted with several, are of a tliiii 
and fragile structure, and composed 
of spiral turns, of which the last or 
outermost is proportionally very 
large, and produces by its expansion 
a boat-like form and aspect. The 
shell is very beautiful — elegantly 
fluted, and spirally convoluted ; tlie 
last whorl forming the galley, and 
the^ others the poop. The animal 
which dwells in tlie interior, and 
which is closely allied in Its na- 
ture to the sepice or cuttle- fish, 
makes use of its shell not on! v as a 
protecting covering when suomer- 
ged, but as a vessel in which in 
seasons of calm weather it glides, 
almost feather-like, along the surface 
of the sea. It raises Itself probably 
by the expulsion of water from its 
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interior, and on reacliing the surface, 
it expands tlirec tentacula on each 
bide, wliich it uses as oars. If the 
waters arc very tranquil, and the 
atmosphere calm, it raises alo/i two 
additional arms, vvhicli are broad or 
palmated, and holding them separate 
from each other, it catches tlie slight- 
est breath of air, and thus sails gen- 
tly before the wind. There is even 
a portion of the inferior part of the 
body which laps over the stern (if we 
may so express it) of the shell, thus 
occupying the place, and perform- 
ing the ollicc of a helm. Should the 
sky become overcast, or a breeze 
spring up, or any other inconve- 
nience or threatened danger ap- 
proach it, the sails are lowered, the 
oars drawn in, and so much water 
taken into the mouth of the shell as 
to alter its specitic gravity, and it 
rapidly sinks again into the depths 
of the blue proVound. 

The body of the Argonaut docs not 
occupy tlie entire concavity of its 
dvvtdling; — neither docs it appear to 
be attached to it by any muscular 
connexion. TJiese circumstances 
have led some naturalists to believe 
that it dwells in its testaceotis co- 
vering merely as an interloper or 
parasite, just as the hermit crab 
( Cancer Jicnihardns) is known to 
enter and hold possession of various 
univalve shells. l?ut tlie following 
considerations will suflicc to shew 
that such opinion is not tenable 
1st, The Argonaut always inliabits the 
same kind of shell ; 2d, No otlier 
molluscous animal is ever found in 
these shells; 3d, In the collection of 
the King’s garden in Paris, there are 
speciinens of the Argonaut shell con- 
taining the animal inhabitant, one of 
which is full of eggs, and these are 
provided with small shells, as is al- 
ways the case among the testaceous 
oviparous mollusca." 

Pliny lias observed, in relation to 
tills part of the subject, that the Nau- 
tilus (our Argonaut) occasionally 
quits its shell, and seeks its food on 
shore. But that credulous writer, 
and not very accurate observer, lias, 
no doubt, been misled by certain 
charactei s of the naked cephalopoda, 
or cuttle-fish, to which, as already 
mentioned, the Argonaut bears a 
strong reseinblanco when deprived 
of its shell. 

AUbougli voyagers, both in the 


Mediterranean Sea, and in the more' 
distant oceanic waters, have frequent 
opportunities of observing these fairy 
barks, yet the Argonaut proves him- 
self so cautious and cunning a mari- 
ner, that it is extremely diflicult to 
take him prisoner. We thus know 
much less of the technical cliarac- 
ters and interior structure of these 
creatures lliaii might naturally he 
expected, considering l:ow often 
their tiny fleets arc seen abroad upon 
the waters of the great deep. The 
principal species are, 1st, Tlie 
naiita Anjo of lAnii., which occurs 
chiefly in tlie Mediterrane?»n, from 
the shores of Spain to the Archipe- 
lago. If, however, the notices given 
by diflTerent authors of its geographi- 
cal positions, bo correct, it must be 
characUM'ised by a much more widely 
extended distribution. It is said to 
occur among the Antilles, in the In- 
dian Seas, as far as the Moluccas, 
— and Otho Fahricius mentions it 
as an inhabitant of the const of 
Greenland. It is not impruhalile, 
however, from the coiitiast of cli- 
mate presented by some of the above 
named countries, that they ])o&se.%s 
few zoological su!)jei-ts in common, 
and tliat, therefore', differmit and 
distinct kinds of Argonaut may have 
been confotiiidcd together as one 
and the same. Some indi\idua]s 
measure above eight inches iii length. 
2(1, The Arfjonaiita tubcrruJnttf of Dr 
Shaw, a shell much sought after by 
collectors, inhabits Aiuboynn, ac- 
cording to Rumphius — aKf the 
coast of Mo/.:iinbi(]ue, aecMudiiig to 
Favanno, and the sons around ilie 
Gape of Good Hope, on iiic authority 
of llumphivy. :3d, Ihe jXtfjjnanta 
kians i}^ Sohuub r, a rave ;nul lilgh- 
prizod shell, is ftmud in the Indian 
S(»as, and, according to some autho- 
rities, along the IMexicfui shores. 4tli, 
The Aryouanta gmidtAa of Dillwyn, 
(A, nnviculfty Sol.) a very rare spe- 
cies, is found off iMozamhitpie and 
the Isle of France, rjic Af'ronautu 
arvtira of Fabricius, so abundant in 
the North Polar St^as, where, with 
Ctio ttoreedis, it constitutes the prin- 
cipal food of whales, docs not pro- 
perly belong to Ihc genua now under 
consideration. There are also several 
fossil specimens of Argonaut. 

We may conclude iliia ^ketcll by 
observing, that the molluscous ani- 
mal now known to naturalists under 
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tlie name of Nautlh/.f, is not a sailor, 
lie, no doubt, belongs to the ma- 
rines, but he lias nothing to do with 
hoisting the canvass, lie is charac- 
teriscMl by dwelling in a chambered 
cell, that is, a testaceous covering, 
divided interiorl}'^ by pearly parti- 
tions, into several cells or cavities. 
Like his near connexion, the Argo- 
naut, he is closely allied to the clit- 
tlc-fish kind. 

As the Halcyon occurs in the 
Epigram, we may observe that the 
bird which we, somehow or otln^r, 
connect traditionally with the an- 
cient histories of tluj Halcyon, is, as 
you ought to know, the king-lisher, 
Alcetio ispidi of Liiiiut'us. In the 
beautiful days of summer, the latter 
is said occasional iy to poise himself 
above, the “ crystal pool,” watching 
for any small lisli that may venture 
near the surface, tin which he sud- 
denly darts with unerriiig aim. His 
lustrous plumage is at this time 
shewn to great advantage, and the 
peculiar position did probably not 
escape the notice of the ancient tib- 
servers of nature, for AthenoMis 
quotes some one who styles thest* 
birds -Ti'.'jr.r r.yi, or the hal- 

cyons with expanded wings. Aris- 
totle describes tlie nest of wliat he 
terms the mute Halcyon, 

He relates that it r(*sembles tfiose 
concretions foi uuMl by si n-uat(*r — 
that it is like a J<ing-iie(‘ked gourd — 
that it is hollow within, ami has so 
narrow an entrance that if upset, 
water could not enter it — that it re- 
sists violence from iron, but may be 
broken with a blow of i]\c haml — 
and that it is composed of the bones 
of the or sea-needle. Medic*al 

virtues were ascribed to tlie iiesi, 
which was called from the bird, 
cyoneum. The said nest was said to 
be a lloating one — arid it was, th<*re- 
fore, well to give tlie bird a smooUi 
sea, or to invi*.st it with a chiirui to 
subdue the boisterous element du- 
ring the period of its incubation, it 
sat only for a few <lays, aiul during 
the depth of wintc'r — and during 
these the mariner might sail in safe- 
ty, with no fear of the “ iujuriou.s sea.” 

Perqne dies placiilos hiberno tcinporo 
.‘•cptein 

Iricubat lialcyone pcadcntibiia ii-piore 
nidis : 

'J*ura via tuta nuii ib : vciitos ciibloilib et 

arcec 

yEolus egressu. 


Virgil says these birds were the 
beloved of TJictis — Dilectie The- 
lidi halcyoiies” — and in Theocritus 
(as traiisJated by Fawkes) we have — 

IMiiy halcyons smooth the waves and culm 
the sctts, 

And the rough south-eubt sink into a 
breeze ; 

Halcyons, of all the birds that haunt the 
main, 

Most loved and honour’d by the Nereid 
train. 

If they were iiilluential in produ- 
cing Ccdiii 3veather, we may easily 
suppose that they would be gre«'At 
favourites with all mermaids, sea- 
goddesses, and female marines of 
every kind, who probably enjoy 
themselves in their coral caves chief- 
ly during sunshine and tranquillity. 
Dry den," in his translation of the 
rdetaumrphosis of Ovid, calls Alcy- 
one “ a wintry cpieen,” — a good ex- 
])res*^ion, but, vv^e think, not anywhere 
ill the original — 

■ — Alcyone compresbM, 

Sjven days sits brooding on her watery 
nest, 

A wintry queen.’ 

'The words halcyon days have tlius 
become expressive of any brief and 
bright ])eiiod of happiness — the sep^ 
tf fit pldcAill dies of human life. Alas ! 
where arc they ? 

Heing much charmed with the Epi- 
gram by Callimachus on a votive*, ollcr- 
iiig of a Nautilus, (to whom and by 
whom doenfirs duVer,) we were de- 
sirous of liaving translations of it by 
“ the most eminent hands,” and 
Wrangham and Hay at once cheerful- 
ly consented to set to work. The tine 
siliolarsliip of the lle.v. \V. Lisle 
iiowles was ns well knowui to us as 
his < x(jui.sit(* genius; his F.atin iii- 
i riptions — alas I too few-— (of vvjiicli 
more another day ) — being among the 
most ht‘auliful written in modern 
limes — equal to Tom \V'arton*sor Viii- 
c<*nt Emirnfs’s, Him we ventured to 
address — and lo ! <ue the young 
moon lunl filled her horns, a d<*Hght- 
fiil version from Bremhill. Mr Tre- 
vor (whom we have not yet seen in 
the fl<‘sh) was prompt to obey our 
call, and to rejoice us with an airy 
and eh'gant set of verses, proving 
Jiim to be a young poet of much 
promise ; and thus Jias siicli ho- 
nour been shewn the Shell as 
must soothe the shade of the 
keeper of the Alexandrian Library, 
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more than did ever his living breast all favours done him by the Ptolemies, 
PhiladelpIiuH and Eiiergetes. 

The Greek text (Casaubon’s, as restored by Repp), will be found at the 
end of the long and learned Latin note, and a bold speculation on the sub- 
ject-matter of the Epigram. Here come the various versions. 

IJTERAIXV nv CHRISTOPHER XORTH/* 

Formerly, oh Zephyritis ! I was a shell ; but thou, Venus, now for the 


* VIRO CLARISSIMO CIIRISTOPIJORO XORTIIIO, THOKLEII CS CUDML'NDIL’S 

REPP, S. P. 1». 

Si VALES BENE EST, valeo. Doctoruni DoetarunKpie intorpvetationes in 
Callimachi epigrainina illud, ipiod fecit Gueviiis in hua editione, 

Jacobs vero xxxi., tantis, tainque iniiUis scatent ericiribus, ut in ca, quam 
doctissimi viri congesserunt ferrugiiie nil ferti sit, “ quod tolleie velles,” 
praUer unicam forte Beiitleyi einendationem ; hanc vero ut toUos — ut at- 
tentius consideraudain judices, illustria viri nomen, acmmeri, eruditio elhcit, 
magis quani ipsius recti tudo, tides, veritas emendationis, Adi urata epigraiii- 
inatis iiiterpietatio itaipio cxigit, at de iiit(‘gro criticum illiiis examen in- 
stituatur: ita‘ tandem poematis veniiii seiisum, et argumenti assequemur 
rcctam rationem. 

Eruditissima Anna Dacier eo, f[ui ipsi placuit, rnodo, aigiinienturn sane 
expliciiit: nos, uti jam videhis, long(; ;dit<»r expouirrius. 

Igitur priino loc<i ([uanitiir, ipia de re 4q)5granmKi tractrt: quis vero dc 
hac, ipso aiictor«‘ testis inagis locu[)Ies ‘r ( iptevoruiii dicta at(|up conjec- 
tunp, (luatenus aiJCtoris verbis repugnant, souniia sunt, quicpie talia afferret 
baud deberet nobis succenseri si illi adcoinniodaremus iilud lloineri : 

■ ■■ oi 

vel ipsius Callirna^dii hoc : 

ipse nainqiKi auctor hand obscuris iiidicat verbis v. i — itenimque 8'® et 
1 <pia de re canat. ^ - — >£> • > .«.>: 

\c., verba sunt, (jiue siinm quud(|ue sportcllani conferant ad verani inter- 
pretationem : certain autcni falli cum, ijui sic interpretatus fuerit, ut 
interpretatio uni (piidcMu alicui loco congrueus, loconim c(*teroniui minus 
bene pateretur consortium. Tii arte critica baud minus qiiam in alia arte 
cpiacurique, (piiertniduin est illud punctimi lixum, q?n>d, vcl i ado terraquo 
coiicussis atque conturbatis, maiieat, mansuniimiue sit in leternitate tem- 
porum, fama revum talia nos halxunus in C’alliiaaclil cp.igramrnate, baud 
tria inodo ]niticla, (jiiod (piidem in inechaiiicis satis foict, eed (piatuor. 
Manifestum utiqiie est, rem, de qua e])i^ramma iractet, (*sse “ concliam 
veterem’’ — esse “ nautilum — tuisse aliquando votl\um “ rnunus” in 
tenqdo “ Scleiies” siispensum — tiictam esse “ A\ siin>cs crepnndia,” sive 
ornaimmtum aliJiiiod ad inutulum forte muliebrcp.i ptu tinciis ; deniqiie 
Poeta nos docetverss. 1 1"“» et “ (.diiiia* liiiic graies deberi, (piod sciat 

OPTIMA OPERA PERPK ERE,” i. p. qiiod ''Avi . -X : opc i a 11 ■ uliebri.’i cnllpat .* 
illarn vcro“ oriimilam dicit e Smyrna .Viulidis cixltatc.'* Ifacteims ipsissi- 
mis auctovis vestigiis insihlimus: quibus, tjiue res magis litpiida, magis 
lierspicua aut manifesta esse potest? — qua*, inquain, a dubio, errore, aiubi- 
guitate magis remota ? Tali facta , ad arginncnti cxpositionoiii 

accedimus : 

^ “ Ipse ])oela Callimachus, mumuis loco, mi/it Avsinon* crcpuudioriiiii. 
sive ornameiiti ({uoddam genus aHiibre factum, opus niulitu is Smyrna'ie, 
(pjie liba tuit C'linia*; erat autem liocce ornamentiun c nautili concha coii- 
tectiim. Hanc. poeta oceasionein ariipuit, ut le\iori muneii, cdiio elcgaii- 
tiorc suic artis speciruiue gratiaui <pi;ereret ; el hunc in liman nautili varia 
ceciiiit lata, dic4*iis illuiii prius fuisse piscein iiiari iniiataiit<*m ; <lcinde 
factum esse votivum rniinus Sclenes; denique rai—.w, i. c. Judicnim, cre- 
puiidia (Augl. I'oy), jVrsinoes. iVrsinoa* porro poeta blanditur vucana 
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tlrat time uie a Nautilus— a votive olFerinp^ IVoui Seleuaea ! I was 

accui»iu;*ie(l to bail on the ocean ; and when llie breeze arose, I ex- 


ilViiji Zcphyritl.i, forte eliam C'ypriii; lioc tainen rninns r(*rtuin, posterior 
nairnpn* vox, paruin quia dicaiii, coiiiniodiiiH ad Doam trahitur, quaiii 

;ul iiiortaleni inulicrem.** 

Jii vertendo (/asuuboiil textiiin, ipicuu in Athcinei Oeipnosoph. dedit 8e<iuar 
et Ur;evii : de Jacobsii textu ipiid jiidiccni po^tea jqjparehit. 

V 

AiitJtjUfi concha sum, () Zepliyriti ; veniiu tii mine me, O f'ypri, 
<|ul [»iios fill Stdenes \ oil vmii uiutiU'%, hahes : — riu» — naiitilum, qui in alto 
iiiivii^abimi ; (junndo splravere veiui pamltnis doniesticis velinn e riidcuti- 
bns ; ''i vero adfiiit Iranqiiillitas, nitida Dca, totus lannioans ])«*dib]js, queni- 
ridmotluui ot iiimiiii indiear noinen : usqiio duni ilehipsus sum in littus 
Julidos, nt tibi ii iia iii pniiorouii Ar.sinoes hidicriim | /. r. erepui’dia.] Nee 
mihi ill eoneba, nunc, ut priiis (iluii vita* c*xpers sum) paritiir terribilis ovum 
Ualeyones. (Minue aiitein filia* [baud luilii} a«:e «;ratias ; didicit ('uim optima 
opera pevliccre oriiiuda cum sit ex ^IColide Smyrna?’' 

Hio auetoris Ciro'ca verba strictisMoie i‘xpre:»si, unde forte qinednin nmbi- 
guit is nata esf. verum ab./il ut in ambiLTuiiate ullum videar ])erfut.'/uim qua3- 
rere, iuque subjungiun [larapiirabin Aiialieam. 

I am, oil /.epliyriiis, an ancient f-hell, but now tbon, oh ( 'ypris, posscssest 
me, — me, u N.nitilus, who formerly wiis a votive gift to SeUmi*. I useal to 
sail on the high seas ; wlieii there was a breeze, spreading my sheet out on 
my own native cordage; but when (bdiii, that sleek '^roildess, reigned, my 
whoh? person used to row with the feet, as is indicated by my veiy name ; 
till Jit last I str.inded on the coast of lidis, in order to become a cleverly 
coiUiiied toy for Arsliioe. Now, no longer as formerly the terrible HaU 
ch on’s e/g i.-^ born [or hafehedj in my — for I am di^ad. But <Io reiid(*r 
thiiiiks to the daugliter of Cllnias, [ami not nu*,! for she is skilled in all iiiau* 
nor of excellent work, being a native of .Kolian Smyrna. 

A \ NO r \TIO\ I.' . 

V. 1. . ..o;. ! Benilei us b4’tij)'<it ro/i;, J,un)l)'-ius banc B»entloyi 

emeiidatioiiem in suu.n rccepit le\ium, spreta \f'teiinn <*odiciim anctori-* 
tat**, niilla.'pte x\tbcn;o: raiioue habiM. \'e;um aotiijiia lectio siiire ]>otebt 
co.nmo^iuimpn* gigiilt '•mesum; null.i iuiiuv mulcoiiii ailesl ratio contiii 
ruin sullVaiiia. ,l.icob.-ius sn.-pi<*ioii'<Mn nu;\(‘t pmUam fort«* Kcripsisso 
r.'/ quod “ t'-uiuis adiiKrliini sit testa mmtili gcrr;c (jlei maiia* suut 

lure. 

.1 Af‘.<jb;'>ius siuie probot (* St*'pii:ioo Byzantino in \*ene- 

rem vocari ^ (’.tliimaclius eerie siiuiii I'pi;;) amnia 

Kfiipsit unirtali inulieri, haml hoc ]>:iret i* \eil)is v. 13, et 

V. II. Vennn ta.niui nonien Ar'^imu's, ]\»h ue blandiendi occa- 
siotimn [ira buit, ut vaiia immina bli adeommodaret uti Zephjiitis et 
Cyptis: pmdia qiiidein v»M*ab «tur Arsiii'>e,se 1 l)ea Artiinot : quid 

itaque in »gis cenciiuuim, magis lepidum, quarn inlegrum liujus nouieii in 
ill. un coiderr«*,ul apporerM quanta rtdi :ione illHiiieolemlam p<»etajudicaret? 
— iitui.pe ut Di:am celembo*!. rjusmodi bl.imiiti;*' anliqnis neqiia([Ucini iin- 
piio videbaiitur, ut a iniillis potest thmioiisLiari locis : hie sulliciiit citaic 
Kotissii.ium iSapphus carmen. 

,y'i Kltv'; ^ 

Sic ego ilia expedio, qure sunt in hoc loco ol>s<*ura et qua* scqunntiir ad 
eamleni iiiterprctoi* normain eorumque rtui'jijiii h»iic opiriioni c.ongniuni esse 
depreheiido. In his tainen fateor 1110 a mulieribus et viiis crudiiissiinis 
Inagnopere dissenlire. Audiendua tnineii Casauborius cujus sane interpie- 
tationem nicsc pnettilerim rdsi ct ilia, optirno qnidem Jiiine imuni lociinri 
cxplicans, oclavum et iindccimum versum in tenebris rcliquisHc^t. 

liectissifne sane Caaaubonus aniinadvertit, morem fuisse virgiaibus 
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panded my sail by means of mine own natural cordage ; but when the 
Hmiling calm prevailed, il was my wont to scud along the deep, oaring my- 


“ cum exissent pucllares annos, Jamquc essent imbiles, oblectanienta pue* 
ritiic Veneri consecrare,” locuinque adferi Persii, 

ycnipe lioc tpiod Veneri dona(;o a \irgirie piipji.-e 

porro adji niat inter puellaruru ludicrafuisse conchas Venereas et ocellalas. 
Nostri itarjiie iiiitiurri caririinis sic interpretatur : 

C^incliaeffo sum, O Zophyrifi, veins : at nunc fii mo 
O Venus, Selenajie prinuim liabes donariiim 
Nniitilum, 

I am, Oh Venus Zepliyritis, an ancient shell, but now thou, oli Goddess, 
hast me — a Nautilus — as Selene’s first oflering. 

Egregia sane hiec, imo tain clara, tain perspicua, ferme dixerim tain in- 
diibitata vidontur, ut si liunc iiuuin locum iutuitus fueris omnia acrupulus 
cvanescat, omnls tollatur lucsitatio: V’^erum ad octavum uhi pervenimus ver- 
sum vix possumus non niirari JJeam crepundiis se obleciaiiteni. Docuit nos 
e<iuideiii Homerus A,po«^iTi 3 v osse sed ^t.'Kr.7rft.iyu.^)>v. illani esse mis« 

quam asseruit; oinniuo mibi videnturcrepiindia a‘]>eiDe;cve natura aliena — 
etiamsi Gra*ea sit Dea; offerre Dcic crepundia pium ijuidem, sed credere 
illani his uli ut crepundiis impiuni. Dei, ipsi beati et cum sint, 

mortaliuni sane vilia dona a<*<*ipiiait, verum non ad usum, sed quia honu.s 
quia cultus ill is grains est. Sunt et alia? et ilJie quidein graves rationes qua^ 
elTecerint ut a tanto viro ansi siinus dissentire, v. c. lioc, quod nautilus in 
lulidos littora delapsus cst ui Arslnoes luiUcrum fitret^ ergo liaud ut Di'r* 
offerretur et consccraretiir. 

\‘. Constat esse poeticam paragogen pro iiaii^ 

vero Casauhoniis et Anna Dac. muHerem faciuiit, nos vero Deani : itaque 
Seltmeii iiecpiaqiiam autiiniamus esse CJiniic hliaui. Dii navigautiuiii pro- 
tectores inprirnis fiierc Cabbiri ct Silene, quibiis qui e natifragio sorvati 
sunt vilia iionnunquam dona dedicavore. Neptuno (pild offerri posset no- 
li ssi mum ex Horatio. 


- — ‘Ole tabula saccr 
X’otiva paries indient uvida 
Suspendis>se potent i 
Vestimeiita maris 

thim alia deossent naufragiiim passi Selene fiicos mariuos et concha*' 
oflerre hand dubitavere, putantes illani talia baud inagis aiipernari, quam 
Persarum llegem ^>;v r, ;tx. 

Ill medio relinquo, utrum ^ ' s-*> /< rectiiis de Dea dicatur, au dc 

roulierc munus oftcrento : utrumqiio tameri Gneci sermonis proprictas 
ferre potest. 

Cvcrte Casaubono niagis favet quaui nobis: verum tamen ad- 
verbii usus frequens est. 

V, .*). cir,rr4i,\ Male siibaudit Viilcaniiis rirwr... : > ra; oranino est subaiuli- 
endiim : nisi forte Vulcaniiis v. 6fo post rv:'. suhaudiendum ceiisct, 

adeo ut ctiam spiret Traiu[uilHtas ! ! 

K< Se y!4X>,'irtU Ki-:-'4oh ] (^isauhoiii inihi perplarot lectio, nec mutandi 

comperio sufticientem causam: .lacobs tameii legit et raox airU 
nempe vunerri ipse remiyans,'^ Jacobsium vidotur offendisse ra a.-t / 
- iof, sleek Goddess^ qiiod nobis verissimuin, i. e. vero poeticum vidotur : 
Deos enim ipsos liaud vidimus sed modo ipiateiiiis se in rerum natura red- 
dunt manitestos; trancpiillitas autem in inari pricsertim conspicua, quod 
nitidutn faclt ut comptam feram ct opimam. 

.uUs £^EVflr«v.] Dubinin an totus^ an crispus, 

"iv Hand sine causa Dacevia dubitat an iiicorrupta sit et vrre 

Gra^ca loquendi ratio ; sed asserens lia^o verba aliter sc habere in Athenico 
fallitur* Gasaubonus tameii hortator et anctor est ut ieganius 

VOL. XXXIV. NO. CCXII. C 
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self onvirard always by means of my feet : thus my name (Nautilus, the 
sailor) suits me well. Tiien was I cast out upon the straiul of Julis, in 


xxl, seel hoc et longius a literaruni cliictii recedit ct frigidius e«t, et, 
lit verum tatear, baud mihi valde placet: nec tamen inagls laudamus Ja- 
oobsii orao'ff-iv ati 

Ttfvo^a trvfA<pi^i<rui.'\ Noiiicn nempe nautili, baud polypi, de ipio no ver- 
bum quidetn Calliinaclius. 

TO ifzonrxs’TTov.^ Sine causa Jacobs, r/, h'leganter iit sjepissime 
apud antiques redundat hoc nam ad porsoiiaii) qiiideni vefertiir nullam. 
lam primie quain secundie persona; pronomen ita liaiid rare redundant, 
tam apud Gra*cos qiiam apiid Latinos nuctores : hnjusinodi est illud llo- 
ineri : 

ElTrtfCiveci T^lSig, uyuvH ^IXiov^ag 

UxTgi 3ccci iv fAtyci^fiKnv. — 11. xiv. 501. 

et Iiocee Ilerudoli. Ov^etv. Ixviii. i. 

El-TfUTt ^61 ,Qua‘tXiet, Mac^^dvig, ag iya nrscSi ^iyea 

ot Platonis iio«* : Apol. Socr. c. 10, 

Tuvrti V«iv, M oevi^tg A^^nvetTot^ 

et Soph. Oed. C’ul. v. 8::2. 
u rixyev, ij if.tiy o ^Ut^g. 

Simile est redundans Your Angloriinn, ut: “ Yoi i? I'nglisliman likes liis 
pudding.’* 

Kw mild vidotuv de ipsa conetja accipiendiini : cnbile feraniin 

est sed, quando de ostraceis lo<jiiiinur, ij)s:i concha; sic et Atlie- 

nseuB accipit. Lib. vii. c. H). tv r.,- .- ,r e^v-n sl\oc; 

i-roffTSiort sLCf/-./ i. e. di<*itur spar^ o aiiti* ejim cuhih* tale illico 

egredi. 

Tixru IIoc corte iDiilaudum i M, nam et ( d*finiiiuitic;e et (ira‘c:e 

lingua; legibus ndversatur. I»entl(‘yi mihi aliquando ita placuit cin(‘adiitio 
lit lianc oninino in t<*.\lu»n riM'ipituidaiM e^''(^ d?ic( retn, ct postca aniinad- 
verti Jacdbhiuin ita feci^se : h*git aiiteni lleiiUevus ; iS;c. (»t 

v-j-rij^/jv putat vocari Halcyoiia, <jUocl . v r^* . ? r'. - deiisit. \’eruni ni'^i oscitanter 
legissem llentleyanani forte minus hiuda^scm cnnoidatioiiton, quam sane 
nunc, suffragan te licet Jacobsio, ouinino rc»jici» lidain o-*;- cxisiinio: im autiuii 
legerarii, ita salUun ac<*eperain verlwi Bentb ‘3 i, ut sMip‘-i.'Mt (jua* 

lectio dedisset comrnodum. dedissel peiiepidum I'Cnsuin ; • (*ni»n, i. e. 

spuria inerito vocaretur llalc^'oii 'v r.v ri/ ly. ( 'a^acfbonus legen- 

diim censet r/wToi/ Laudandus sane lioc uoniinc ( asanboniis, cpiod 

Granimatices saltern leges est rev erilus ; liu* eniin h?cij> o]»tativuiii Icrie 
quidem potest, subjunclivum niiniiiie potent, ijuain r: ni i cc ipse Hentleyus, 
nee illi qui cum secuti sunt bene multi, vi<lentur aniooim ad v' vtii'^e, cum 
flcriberent “ Sed tamen forte dixerit rpiis hie sp.bjtincii vuin usur- 

pari loco imperativi: at no illud qui !eni ipsum admodn'm (»st prohahilc*, 
nil eniriJ vetuit ijisius usuin imperativi, cujus \i si poeta imli- 

^liisset procul dubio hunc moduni, inetio hand ]>ro)iibente, prn'tiilisset sub- 
junctive. Verissiinuin tamen est locum ])oscer(* passivinn indicativfiiii. 
Oiniie.s equidein hac dc* re i-oii'.enliuiit aiicpiid ecpiidem mulniulum esse, 
nam illud t urjOTzoxs nei|uaqiinm stares potest: sed in tt‘xtu qno- 

cunque antique Island! autuniairiiis leviortun liierariitn inntationeiii graviorc 
esse plerumque anteferendam, venit itaque in nientem vero esse persimilc 
poetam scripsissi! .'««>»?,” peribam autein negligeniem et forte 

Grace linguaa ignarum, cum «/ bis occurreret altevum oiuisisse ; Jiau* lectio 
et Grammatices Ic^gibus convenit et artis inetrica*, nam T.KTirni sequente vo- 
cali facit dactylurn ut frequentissimeapiid Hotnerum : exeraplo sinr, “ 

iv;^6rcct id g. a. quahi Icctioneni cum postea aiiiinadvertereui 

clarissimo Tieo Aug. Krnesti placuidae huud arnplius dubitavi quin in tex- 
tutn esaet recipienda ; cur vocetur hand intclligit Jlentleyus : 

verutin possumus niultaa afferre rationes cur sit nautilo ee^voTs^n ; nempe vel 
ob tranquillitatem maris quam Ilia porteA<djlt, qua; non potiiit non inoleata 
^0 nautilo cum veli u&um auferret ; vel qjfod halcyon nautilum comedero 
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order that I might be to thee a kind of atnuHing object of contemplation 
oh Arsiuoe ! And not, as in former times — for no longer have I the breatli 

solet, ut alios (juuscuinque rainores piscesquos ^CiJi advehit inundatio, nani 
Kalliniachus forte caiiit ilJam speciem halcyonum qua; Alcedo rudis vo- 
(ratur a receiitioribus ; vel deni^jiie pst halcyon (juod m^€c/.ecy,r,iri rn 

v£<vrt?^ti ova parit, qua* cum iJie baud citra pulverisjactuin ejiciat, ilH molesta 
sunt, qiiippe <|iia‘ illiiiwS impediant navigatioiiem. 

AtO'.i ('asaiib. ill Atheo. legit tpiodidem est: sed magis 

<*oinmuiie; priestal tamoii aTiti(|ua lectio modo (juia antiqua est et a 
Piiidaro aliisque scriplorihus qui in l>orica scripscre Dialecto ilia yocia 
forma usurpalur. V'eruin \crl>a i- c. fjratUi-s iteruni indicant 

poetani mortalcm alIo<|ui, hand Dcam cui enini “ ''vr:,-” giatias re- 

ferreiit; “ ([iiibus siiuL,*’ ut il(?gis Jud:eonim utar verbis, “ armeiita in inille 
pascentia collibus V'’ (,‘:eterurn CJasauboniis cotnperil interpretationein sibi 
baud conspire, si illud sirnpliciter verteret, euinqiie tribueret bis 

verbis vim quo pleninnpie gaiideiit apud optimos scriptoies Cirmcos : sic 
igitur ille ; 

“ Veriim in (Jlini.'e bliam benebcium conferas/* ([uam ille putat Deam, 
N’^eiiereni, oralioneiii n^spicere : tidem feclsset si locis e v»‘t{u*ibus conquisi- 
lio au<‘toribus c<)nlmoll^tras"^^•t biiuc esse \iTboriim ^ c‘onimu- 

neni sensnm atipie ordinaiium : Sopboclis iinus saltern locus occurrit ubi 
verba ci‘>r,\v,i ;id C\'’ ■■'auboiii nieiiteni intf*rpr(‘taiida videantur, sed natu- 

ralisatcine ])riinarius sen -us idem (*st atqiie dictionis ^ vel I 

rei'iissinn* iUnpK*. ^ uu'n ins \ eriit, ‘ Post inihi, sed i.uitie ter grates Cliniie.* 
T^olotaiiKui his vebf*nieiitiiis iiisist(»re; potest (»nim vel i*iirn ilia versione, 
quam (.’asaubonus dedit, ad lujiic locum, nostra constare interpretatio.” 

I m nqx* : luec aiitein veiba ili* honestate iuterpre- 
tari mild \ iiletur absurdi.sMinum ; “ >-'>'-** namque : > sunt ‘‘ optinne artes,’* 

et Poida lioc 1(k*o ])ixm-u1 du])ui loquitur do muiierum arribus qiiarum peri- 
tissiinaiij dicit ( lini;e fiiiain ; doeumentum ])oitj> siv* l atioiieiu additcur ita 
sit solbu's, rieuqie ipiod oiiundasit. ex .liolidis civitali* Sinyrua, quo* luxu, 
mercatura, artibus, Asia- uvitatibus palmani pruMipuil — une' iii orLe anti- 
<|uo Hirmingbaiiii simul aupie Li\erpoleus vict*s ges-li. 

Si C’asauboui interjneltitionem sequiniur omiiicui v. leant luec ultima verba 
“ ‘;rr. < r’ -'/* iiec ullum babeut ciiin ( ('it i i ' nexum. liisuper et 

hoc cousideranduui : Si Poeta deaui allocutns est, an opene pretiuni dux- 
isset iJlaiii ilocme c (|iio loco orlunda esset ('linue lilia; hoc cnim dea vel 
ipsa novit, vel parir.n «*uia\it ; deidqiie hoc: si bocci* pomna veri nominia 
epigrauiiiia taut mil luit, < ba'co sensu — si inodo tor, volivo mn- 

iieri incisa \el insciilpta, prolixius ([uldmn cs^e jn*ema, et pra*u*rea si 
Seleiu* (Miidie lilia luit, mire n'liiotiiui ejus noinen t sm* ab illius patris nc- 
ndne, cum octo salhun iiiler iui*c. uomiiia versus iuier\ eiiiant. 

Sic totuin interpnMor 1 "pigramma, servato texlu aiiliquo, uiiu tuiitum verbo 
“ miilato, ill ipie niaidfi’sta est corruptio. 

Pneter illas qiias altuli niultas allerre possem lecliones et cmendationes 
eruditoruin, <*t iu singulis demoiistrare cur sinl iejicit*nd.;e ; sed vereor no 
lian* niinis ])rolixa sini: phira adderc iiefas duco. Ailcuratnin tamen Kpi- 
grammatis textnm subjunxi umiiiuo e C’asauboni Atbenco desciipiuni: 
bunc c.ontuli cum textu CjIi:i \ioMim et.larobsii. 

Tu vero clarissimuni vale, nobiMpie Tax e. Scripsi Edinburg! 

e Vici llegiiiu* Ins. LXH'. Xtui. Aug. A‘*. IMDCX'C’XXXllI. 

Tiuijin. Cii DM. lliirr. 

neioKAMMA Kvi.i.iMvrui Kx atiii:n. diupnos. n. vii* c. 19. 

K,^yy,og £y*» uXXa <rv vvv ue 

Kt/TT^iy st^wtov 

NaevnXou* eg 7r%Xuy%cr<rtyt CTrtTrAsov, It ftiv AKrsety 
Tttvotg eiKitejy Xettpeg* etyro Tr^erovwy, 

E< yatXivaet^ Xtyroe^h ^iog, iXeg i^icrcretfv 

llcorff'iv^ Yv a ^^6^ KCCi rUf9^0C 
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of life — that the moisture-loving Halcyon might deposit her eggs for me. 
Oh, Zephyritia, shew thou favour to the daughter of Clinias; for that her 
actions art* upright, full well I know, and she is from iEolian Smyrna. 

UUOTIl.S. 

(Concha fiii, Zephyriti, vctus; sed nunc tihi primunri 
>Ie mittit donum Luna novella, Venus: 

Navita dicebar piscis : si Habra faverent, 

Tendedam proprio vela rudente mea. 

Acire tranquillo vectabar in lequora remis ; 

I'onveniens rebus sic milii nomen crat*. 

Nunc delapsus aquis in littiis lulidos adsiini, 

Ut tibi sim Iusuf, iiobills Arsinoe. 

Non ultra Alcyone, quando inihi vita reeessit, 

Ct prius, in nostris sedibus ova parit. 

C'liiiias accipiat me, te douante, benigna 
Nainqiie animo ct Saiyrnes est genus -Kolidos. 

(version <iivi:N r.Y t;u.vvii*s.) 

Concha ego Zepbyriti, vetiis, jamque antea Luiiu* 

Sacra fui : nunc me tu, Venus almn,tenes 
Nautilon : in pe^ago qiii quondam fl intibus ausfri*?, 
innavl proprio vela rudente movens : 

/Lquore sed placido pede erispus utroque nutavi. 

Unde mihi Polypi nomen in ora venit. 

Tnfestfe tandem ripam incidi lulidis, cs<>ein 
Expectant! Indus gratior Ar^inoc : 

Ne vero in llialamist, velut antea ; (mortiia nam sum, 

Atque ovum tristis nunc parit Alcyones : ) 

Post mibi. sed iialio fer grates CNiniie, bunesti 
Nam cultrix Smyrna ])rodiit (Kolidu. 

ANONVMOl'S AND .MODERN. (SENT RY WRANtilf \.M.) 

(il^iiondam ego Concha fui ; Zepliyiitis Cypria mine me 
Diva, Seleiuees nuuiera ])rimu, tenet. 

Ipse procelJosas percuirrens NautiliiM undus 
De proprio malo carbasa prima dedi ; 

Ast ubi sederunt vend, pede marmora veni 
Jlemige — sic crevit nomen opusque meuin. 

Me tandem ejee.it poutus jiropc littus lliles, 

Arstnoc', dextra tractor ut iiide tua : 

Neve milii rursus (fugit cum corpora sanguis^ 

Alcyone partu.s, ut dedit ante, dabit. 

Me pia Cliiiiadis saeravit filia ; Divos 
Ilia timet, grates postulat ilia tua"'. 

TYTLER. 

A sacred shell, Zephyritis divine, 

Pair SelcnaM offers at tby shrine; 

And thus the Nautilus is doubly blessed, 

Since given by her, and still by thee possess’d. 

Of late small tackling from my body grew; 

Then sails 1 spread, when winds propitious blew ; 


T i^ierev TCOL^k 
So/ TO TTi^iO'XlTFrcV TToUyVlOV 

Mv/Se fiot iv ^etXelf4,no‘ty (it^i 

TtKTirXl'^ aivOTB^VlS fiJiOV AAKVOVVig. 
KAsiv/s/ uXXa B-uyecr^i SiSt/ oijg yu^ 

xetl i(rrtv utt Aio^Jdog. 

* Viilgata lectio est rtKru t*.” 
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Diit when the seas were calm, to gain the shores, 

1 stretch'd my little feet, like labouring oars. 

And, from my busy limbs and painted |>ride. 

Was called a Polyp, as I stcmra’d the tide; 

Till driven by winds, on (Joan rocks T shone, 

And now recline before Arsinoe’s throne. 

Deprived of life, no more in seas 1 rest, 

Or draw young Halcyons from their watVy nest; 

But be this boon to Clinlas* daughter given, 

A virtuous maid, and favourite of high heaven ; 

'I'he precious boon let Seleria*a gain, 

AVlieii she from Smyrna plou ;hs the foaming main. 

MLRIVAI.E. 

Queen of the Zephyr's breezy c.ipc ! to thee 
This polish'd shell, the tiea-ure of the scfs 
Her eailiest ottering, yoiiuL: St-lrna hears, 

.loin'll with the incense ot her maiden prayer*-'. 

Krewhilc with motion, ]>o\ver, and sense endued. 

Alive it floated nr; the pan nt flood ; 

AVheii, if the gale more riidt ly brealJicd, it gave 
Its natural J-ail expandnl ti» tlie wave ; 

J>iit while the billow's slei*t upon the shore, 

And the tempestuous winds foigot t^ roai', 

Iiik(» sotne proud galley, ih*uttd on the tide, 

And busy feet the want of cans Mipffhed. 

.ShipNvrcck’d at last upon the Julian sir.ind, 

Jt now, Ar-in(ie, }i‘-ks thy favouring hand : 

No more its vows the phiintive n.«lc 3 on J.ail, 

Pur (he soft breathings of a westirn gale ; 

But that, O mighty (l«:een, tliy genial powtu' 

On young Selena evciy gift may shower. 

That love with beauteous innocence can shaic, 

Por these and only these, accept the piayer. 

W RAN fill AM. 

Prst a mere Ponch, I now an oirering shine — 

Selene’s first — to Venus Zephyrine. 

'Then, lightly skimnjing o’er the, azure seas, 

Aly native sail 1 hoisted to the breize ; 

Or plough’d, becalm’d, with oary feet the main ; 

And thus deceived the name 1 still retain. 

Now tost by storms on far lulls* strand, 

A brilliant toy, 1 grace Aisiiioi*'s hand : 

NTor longer need, from all my toils at rest. 

The Halcyon more should mourn her rifled nest. 

But for the oblation fitting thanks ho paid 
To (Jlinias* daughter, Smyrna’s pious maid. 

now 

Oh ! Zephyritis, fur Selena's sake 
My ancient shell, her virgin ottering, take. 

Venus, thou art my goddess now, — the sea. 

When the south-winds blew chcerly, wafted me. 

Thy Nautilus, who swain before the gale, 

Stretching, with cordage all my own, the sail. 

In the bright calm, with (winkling feet I float, 

B/'ipidly rowing (hcncc my name) the boat. 

Past on lulls* slioro, *ris mine to be 
A plaything and thy toy, Arsince, 

To gaze on with delight; for I am dead. 

And sad Alcyone finds not the bed 
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ISept. 


TO VKNUS ZEPIIYRITIS. c;. TKKVOR. 

A .‘'hell, Zepliyritis, is all that I uin, 
lurst tVuits IVom Selena to thee. 

Time was, that a Nautilus gaily I swam. 

And steer'd my light bark on the sea. 

Then hoisting my own little yards and my sail, 
I caught the soft breeze as it came. 

Or row’d with my feet, if a calm did prevail. 
And thus, Cypris, got T my name. 

33ut, ca‘«t by the waves on tli* lillian sliore. 

I’m sent for a plaything to I lice. 

Now lifeless; — the sca-loving Halcyon no more 
Shall brood on the waters ior irie. 

Ar^inoJ' ! oh ’ may all grace from ihy hand 
On Clinias* daughter alight; 

From Smyrna she sends, in ^Kolia’s laiul. 

And sweet be her gift in thy sight I 
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3n which to lay her egg, where once she laid, 

And hatch her young ; — but let hU thanks lie paid 
•J'o Clmiaa' daughter, who the offering gives 
Outeous and in (Koliaii Smyrna lives. 


AVILLIAM II A V. 

Once a mere shell, no more — bin now lo thee, 

Oh Venus Zepliyritis, the first gdt 
From Si'l'*n;ei, offer’d here am T, 

Tile Namllus, the ocean’s voyager. 

AVho, when .soft breezes breath’d, wa*^ wont \u stietidi, 
U ith mine own cordage, mine o\\’n proper .‘-ail ; 

IJiit in bright calms, to scud alorig% self-stccr’d 
With oary feet — as well my name implies, 

I’ill I was stranded on the Julian sliore : 

A toy indeed, — hut not luipiized by thee. 

Ar'sinoi- — lor in thy temple placed. 

Never as heretofore, shall 1. 

Now lilelc?s‘j, v.’Hfch tlic inouinfiil TIalcyon 
llroouiijg in peace upon the tnvnjuil deep. 

Iic giae»ous then lo Cliniiis’ daughter good 
Her life, — who in .lOolian Smyrna dwelN'. 


Mr Bland, in the former edition, 
has remarked, “ that it was a. general 
custom among the ancients, for girls, 
when arrived at a marriageable age, 
to consecrate to Venus the favourite 
toys of their childish years. To form 
collections of shells and marine cu- 
riosities, was a fashionable yjursuit 
of the Cilrecian bi.di(*s ; and some rare 
and valuable specimens of tlie trea- 
sures of their cabinets, was consider- 
ed as the most accejitable offering to 
be inadti on so inijiortant an occa- 
sion.” TheVeniis /ephyritis, (yliloris, 
or Arsinois to vvluim the epigram is 
inscribed, the votive offci ing pic^sent- 
ed^ was, it is believed, the deified 
wife of Ptolemy Pliiladel pints. Mr 
Bland thus trarislate.s the close of the 
epigram : “ 1 do not ask of thee, O 
A^nus I that wliicli, when alive, I was 


accnstoi.^c^d lo implore, that the 
mournful llalcycni might build lier 
nest in the oce:in for me, but only 
tliat lliou woiildst d(Mgn to shower 
bles'juigs on the amiable daughter of 
(^linias, born in /KoHan Smyrna.” 
We shall suppose, then, for tlie ]>re- 
seiit, that Seleinea, or Selena, or Se- 
lerus Ixdng on the eve of niarriagi*, in 
accordance with the custom of the 
country, de<JicaU*s the shell of a 
Nautilus to (ypris Zcjiliyritis ; that 
is the Venus that jiresided over 
Zepliyrium, a ])iouioritory of Egypt, 
and as sucli was worshipped by the 
Egyiitiaus. On the votive gift is in- 
scribeji the ICpigram, of which you 
may — if y<in chose to do so — have 
read ten translations. Tytler seems 
to suppose the boon asked to be safe 
guidance of Selenma from Smyrna by 
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Venus, across the seas, in search per- 
haps of a husband, or about to be sent 
by her father Cliuias oiicounriissioiito 
a geiitleinaii bnpHtient of a single 
life. But the euricluding lines of 
his translation arc as obscure as the 
commencing lines are iinfaithi'uband 
the mind of the reader is hd*t in a 
pleasing ignorance of the “ scope 
and tendency” of the epigram. That 
the mournful Halcyon might build 
her nest on the ocean for me,” or 
“that the Ilalcvon miglit deposit lier 
eggs for me,” are dilVen^nt reading*^, 
and tin* last is ailo[)ted by Jacobs in 
his text. They may have one mean- 
ing — tliat the h(»a be calm. L'rm‘stiis 
thong lit that tlie Nautilus is made to 
say, “ non inihi jam paritiir ovum 
llalcyoin»s — .vc. ILilcyone non mihi 
jam parit ova i/uditta rc.sror.” But 
Jaiaiiis asks, “ (juis iinr|uam dixit 
TIah‘yo*mm o\ is Naiitilum vesci V 
Bespiciiiir ])otius a<i du‘s llait'vonis, 
Nautilopi\»pter mai is tr '.fKpiiiiicateni 
gratissimos.” Jacobs speaks sensi*. 
Nobody ]M*fore or since t'aliimachus 
has asserted that the Nautilus eats 
llalcyon eggs. Tytier got*s a 8tej> 
fartluM* than h'rnesi ns, .and says, “ or 
draw young Halcyons Irom their wa- 
tery nest;” and in r. note he informs ns, 
that '‘neidier th<» love of tin* Nc*reids, 
nor the favour of Jtipiter himsi*!!’, 
were SI i till ieiit to delend them irom 
the ravages ol' ihe N oitiliis, sniail 
and inconsidmaible as it is — an in- 
stance, among many others, ot the. 
monstrous aiisurdities eontaiiied in 
the Pagan mythology.” He tldiiks 
it necessary, loo, to warn his readeis 
against siijiposing “ that Seleinea 
wishes to plunder the nest of tlu* 
poor timorous Halcyon, and to fec»<l 
like a Nautilus upon iier iggs!!” 
This looks very like. citi:>Jness ; and 
we believe i\lr Tyller, timngh an in- 
genious, was a ipieer cliaracler. We 
see few or no monstrous absurdities 
in the Pagan nn tbology ; and assu- 
redly neither the Nautilus nor the 
Halcyon is a monster. The ISautilus 
may have beim foiul of Halcyon’s 
eggs, but we shall never believe that 
it drngginl the young birds from their 
nests, and devoured them, or tliat 
the Halcyon “ deposited her eggs for 
the Nautilus,” as it appears from one 
reading oi iiittnpretation of the text 
she did, in order that they might be 
eaten — a “ monBtrous.absurdity ” in- 
deed in any mythology. The expres- 


sion must be figurative. But the Nau- 
tilus, though Mr Tytier, we daresay, 
knew nothing about the matter, while 
a pretty creature in its shell, is yet 
a voracious and carnivorous creature, 
from its ailinity of form and dispo- 
sition to the cuttle-iish kind; and it 
will fiercely seize upon, voraciously 
grasp, anil greedily devour, whatever 
other molluscous animals come with- 
in its reacli. But a young Halcyon 
is not a molluscous animal. 

IVIr Merivale’s version is very ele- 
gant ; but he will not indulge the 
Nautilus in his harmless egotism, and 
by taking the words out of his mouth, 
and changing them into a mere im- 
personal inscription on a shell, he has 
wilfully sacrificed the curious and 
charming peculiarity of the epigram, 
which, ill ins translation, in sjiite of 
the beauty of the language and iim- 
sic of tlie verse, we confess seems 
to us comparatively lifeless. 

“ No more its vofrs the plaintive 
Halcyon hail,^' is surely not very in- 
lelligible — nor, wc fear, when un- 
derstood, is it sense. AVben, before 
now, dill “ its vows knW'" tlie Halcy- 
on y Never. For, till made a votive 
gift, it had no and if the Nau- 

tilus did ever ask the Halcyon for 
till' “ soft breathing of a western 
gale,” il must have been in simpler 
laii‘?iiage. Here, too, we feel the 
b>ss of animation, arising from not 
letting the Nautilus speak for liiin- 
self, as he does in very choice Greek. 
Tin* soft hrrtflfiiutjs^^ in this lim* 
are scarcely c-onsistent Avith “ when, 
if the ff(tlr wore, rndeti/ hrenthetV^ in 
one preceding, which is indeed in- 
correct, for light airs alone doth the 
Nautilus love, sailing singly, in squa- 
dron, or in fleet. We wish “ when 
tlie tempestuous winds forgot to 
roar” Avas away — for we had forgot 
there Avas such a thing as a tempest 
even at sea — till reminded of it by 
the Avoids of the Nautilus — “ Then 
Avas 1 strouf/ed on the coast of liilis 
Avhich Avoid stranded is far better 
than shipareefiHtty because simpler, 
and not pushing too far the resem- 
blance between shell and ship. ’Tis 
a paraphrase, and assuredly most 
graceful ; hut ’tis not such a transla- 
tion as IVIerivale could now give 
(republished from the edition of 
I8iy) of this “singular, beautiful, 
and difficult ejngram.” ^ 

There is a charming ease in 
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Wrangliam's version, which reads 
like an original little English poem, 
composed in a Greek spirit. But 
we must not be deterred, by its 
many ex^iiiisite beauties, from say- 
ing that some of the diflicultics 
are eluded or smoothed away, ra- 
ther than encountered and over- 
come — and one omission there is 
to which we cannot reconcile ouv- 
sc]\ es — that of the name of the Nau- 
tilus. Me a Nautilus” is vital to 
tlie (Epigram. “ From all my toils at 
rest,” according to any construction, 
is obscure. What wore the toU^ of 
the Halcyon V Its struggles, we pre- 
hfinie, with the storm tliat tost it on 
fulis’ strand. How much better “I 
am dead!” Is it tlio Halcyon that is 
at rest from the toils ol' tlie Nautilus? 
'i'he construction seems to say so — 
but we cannot believe that to be the 
intoiidod sense. Wranghani sup- 
poses, as Tytler did, and as some 
text most probably implies, that the 
Nautilus invaded tlie Halcyon's nest 
to prey on her young. We hope he 
never was so barbarous ; yet, even 
if he were, we must think he Avoiild 
not Iiave had the bad taste, to say 
the least of it, to boast of bis vora- 
« ity in an inscription on Ins own 
t'iiell, pres(uite(i by a gentle virgin 
;:s a votive olleririg to so gentle a 
lieiug as Verms /e]>h 3 u ine, who must 
]ia\e often fondled the Halcyon in 
iier bosom whiter Ilian the white 
sea- foam. 

Allow that the reading adopted by 
ilowles, about tlie Halcyon, is right, 
and what can be more graceful than 
his version ! Yet, with all its grace, 
it is very literal — and tlie perfection 
of a poetical translation is — truth- 
fulness in the transfusion of natural 
tliought an<l feeling from one lan- 
guage to aiiotluT, inclusive of kindred 
beauty of diction and cungmiial 
music of \erse. “ Ble^v rheerly,” 
*• Bright calm,” “ twinkling feet,” 

cordage all my own,” “ swam be- 
fore the gale,” cast on lulis’ 
shore,” all' picturesque — all melodi- 
ous as the numbers of ('alliinachus 
— entirely true in spirit, and almost 
in very words, to the murmurs of 
the Shell. 

We rnucli admire Mr Trevor’s trans- 
lation. Head it by itself, without re- 
ference to any original, and you are 
satisfied with the meaning of each 
line and of the whole epigram. It is 
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airy and cheerful ; and why not ? 
The Nautilus is not sorry he is dead ; 
and he is proud that his shell is a 
votive offering to Zephyritis from the 
sweet Selena. “ A shell is all 1 am 
now — onqe I was a Nautilus,” is, 
we fear, not agrec*able to tlie Greek ; 
but it makes better sense than any 
reading of the text, and so would 
have said Callimachus. ‘‘ Softbreeze” 
is right ; “ calm did prevail” scarce- 
ly so ; nor yet “ she sends” in the 
penultimate line ; but ’tis a felicitous 
version,nor do we doubt tliatBowles, 
Wranghani, Merivale, and Hay, will 
read it with pleased and pleasant 
eyes — thought to a young yioet dearer 
far than any encomium from rusty, 
fusty, musty Christopher,” though 
(ieorge Trevor be not so testy as 
Alfred Tennyson, and too good a 
f'hristiaii to be incapable, like a cock- 
ney, of forgiving an old man’s praise. 

We wisii we bad some serious 
fault to liiid with Hay. Sometimes 
he is perhaps even a irrf/e .sfunrfhintf 
too Srofl’hsJilif aimpfc ; and on one or 
two occasions, tlioiigli not now, we 
slioiiid say he has, with either an un- 
conscious or an ingenious nationality, 
changed the pure white Greek marble 
into freestone, almost as pun' and 
white, from the quarries at Craigleitb, 
That stone works well, and takes 
from the chissel in a cunning liand 
a di'licate tracery — and *tis our po- 
verty that prevents our pride from 
finishing, on our ('alton Hill, a new 
Parthenon as beautiful as tlie old one 
on the Acropolis. In his version of 
the Shell, Hay has been so iiajipy, 
that we felt half-inelined to head it 
“ (’liiistopher NortJi,” — but our ge- 
nius whispered that we needed no 
borrowed laurels. Tlie iiisc‘ri})tioiJ, 
as he gives it, needs no elucidation 
— all is edear. He has chosen to iii- 
t<*r)uet the much- disputed words 
^iA7ny.T,irt “ill thy temple ])laced,” 
and among so many contlicling opi- 
nions he is free To do so without 
blame. Wrangbarn and Bowles both 
translate 'hthnu xet^tv “tlianks be paid;” 
and such scholars are far more likely 
to know their true meaning than we 
are; but we venture to say that 
ci'r^ot'hcxat is the Word commonly used 
in that sense, and that the words in 
the epigram rather mean to do a 
favour or kindness.” And it seems 
more pious, more religious, to ask 
the goddess to be “ gracious” to 
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Clinias’ flaugliter, than to askhc^r to 
thank” the virgin. 

There is something difficult, and 
therefore dubious, in the expressions 
respecting the Halcyon, read them 
as you will ; but we shall suppose it 
granted that they may mean, either, 
that the Halcyon no longer sits out 
her period of incubation — seven 
days of calm — “ for my benefit, for 1 
am dead,” {Nautilus lorniiturA or, 
that she no longer lays iu;r eggs in 
my chambers that she may hatch 
them there, for I am dead.” The 
first meaning is accordant with that 
Cluality of the Halcyon’s cliaracter 
lor which it was celebrated, the 
calm- bringing love of calm. The al- 
lusion is made naturally IiythcNauti- 
liis, as he too loved calm, whether 
lie wished to sail or to row; gtuitle 
air in the one cas(», in the oth<‘r a 
sleek goddess. “ No longer /hr 
does the brooding Halcyon calm the 
wintry seas. She calms llieni still, 
but not for me, for I am dead I” 
Take the other meaning and see 
what sense you can rnakt‘ Of it. “ No 
longer does the Halcyon lay Jicr eggs 
ill my chambers, for 1 tun tlctuC' 
Why, with all due submission to 
Bowles and others, we say the 
Halcyon could not liave laid her 
eggs in the shell till its native 
Niautiliis u'fis fluid, and rotten and 
gone, and the chambers empty — to 
be let to anew lodger— a lady gorge- 
ously apparelh^d in plumage from 
head to tail, (pardon the expres- 
sion,) and enceinte. The molluscous 
ariima), when alive, nearly filled his 
shell ; and a pretty pickh*, or rather 
stew, would he have been in, even in 
winter, witli perhaps half-a-dozen of 
no very small eggs trundling about 
him, and a feathered female, tat and 
fair, if not forty, sitting sepmt, in a 
high fever, upon the valve of his 
shell, no longer a safety-one, for a 
whole week. N rid what endowed the 
shell with such supernatural buoy- 
ancy 't Oars and sails all idle now, 
and the hold full of live-ballast — 
<lovvn must it have gone to Davy’s 
locker. Aristotle, we have seen, 
dcscrilx's, it not truly, yetconsistent- 
ly, tlie Halcyon’s floating nest, and 
])rol)abIy according to the popular 
creed. But is tiuue, in all the wri- 
tings of aiitiipiity, any other allusion 
U) the fable supposed lo be alluded 
to in this ICpigrani y 


Grotius lias shewn that he had stu- 
died the Greek Anthology most lov- 
ingly ; yet see wliat a diderent and 
diflicult interpretation he gives of this 
Epigram. The shell is a gift to Ze- 
])liyritis from the New Moon I Luna 
Novella sends it to Venus as her first 
olferiijg; and in the closing lines, 
Clitiias is to receive it from “ Nobilis 
Arsinoc,” for that she(Clinia8) is of 
a benign mind, and her family of 
Eolian Smyrna! From what text 
Hugo framed his version we know 
not; but it is a puzzler — and who 
shall give a solution of the charade ? 

TJie Latin version given in the 
(’allimachus of the holder Grsevius, 
eilited from tin* labours of his la- 
mented son, who, he says, revised 
the version, is in several respects 
very fjueer. The Sliell, it is said, 
was formerly sacred to the Moon — 
and SelerifCa is the Moon, and not 
the daughter of C'liiiias, who is ano- 
nymous. The Nautilus calls himself 
a polypus, wliich in some degree he 
is, but he makes no vaunt of the 
number of his feet in the Epigram. 
Tht* ninth and tenth lines can be 
made cveui slightly intelligible by re- 
moving the colon at “ antea” and at 
“ Alcyones, ” — by erasing the hy- 
phens, and by not only giving suf- 
ferance to tliat horrid “ alque” which 
has no business there, but putting 
the right word in its place — wliicli 
we will thank jMr Price of Hereford, 
or Mr Drake of Kirkthorpe, or Mr 
Bode of the (3liarteiiioiise, to do at 
his leisure of an afternoon. 

The anonymous modern Latin 
version by a young friend of WTang- 
liam’s is admirable; and constructed 
nearly according to the same read- 
ing of the h'.pigram adopted by that 
distinguished scholar. 

Here, then, are ten versions of one 
Epigram, and not any two perfectly 
accordant ! Let scholars read llepp’s 
long note, and they will know how 
that h.as liappened ; for he there 
states all the most important various 
readings to he found in the many 
editions of CriUimachiis, and as he 
writes but for scholars, be riglitly 
uses the universal language of scho- 
lars — Latin. I.et those avIio object 
to such a note — if any such there he 
— stultify tliemselves by declaring 
that no epigram of (yalliinachus de- 
serves five pages of elucidation in 
]M»ga — let them take another step. 
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and declare that classical literature 
Bliould form no part of her freight — 
that it should be thrown overboard, 
and by iniid larks fished up into 
dirt -gab harts. 

But Mr Repp suggests other ques- 
tions to the consideration of scho- 
lars. Firstly, lie does not tliink the 
Epigram and Shell we,re sent to a 
goddess by a maid — but to a mere 
mortal lady by a man — a jdeasant 
poetical present to iier from Calli- 
machus, just as in our days Coetlie 
or Wordsworth might send to some 
distinguished maid <ir matron, who 
knew how to honour Ids genius, some 
sweetsea shell from the <‘,oaHt, orlove- 
ly landcrab from Weimar or Ambh;- 
side — with a sonnet or a song. He 
does not deny — for it isestablitslied — 
that among the many ArsinoT's there 
was one, the daughter of PtoIeni*eiis 
Lagiis by Berenice, marrii'd, wlimi 
the widow of a noble Macedonian, to 
Ptolenneus Secundus her own bro- 
ther. After iier death her rtiyal Ijus- 
band honoured Iier with a colossal 
statue, and even began tlui building 
of a temple to her name in Ah^xaii- 
dria, but before the structure was 
finislied, lie and the architect diiuJ. 
To her the Egyptians, it is said, built 
a fane on the promontory of Zephj'- 
riuni, wliere she was woishi]>p«Ml as 
Venus Zephyritis. From Siepheii 
of Byzantium it appears th<‘re v':;s a 
temple for Arsiuoe, and for X enus 
Zephyritis, and Ptolen;y called 
many places and cities in l\gypt l>y 
her name. All this may he, and 
yet the Epigram — Mr Repp thinks — 
addressed by Cullimachus himself 
to an nndeified lady, whom, her 
name being Arsinoe, he choo'^es to 
compliment liy calling her, for the 
nonce, Arsinoe the Divine. And 
this he thinks chiefly for two rea- 
sons — oi^ov vflfr’.v — ** give thanks” — 
and toy,” “Arsiimc's toy 

which are terms ajiplicable only to a 
mortal being, and not to a goddess. 

Secondly', he holds, with ('asuuhon 
and others, that Selene is the Moon, 
and not the dauglitei* of Chinias, and 
that the shell Jiad once been to Se- 
lene a \otive gift from some mari- 
ner, as she, with (Castor and Pollux, 
the Cabbiri, was a tutelary [lower of 
the roamers of the d(M‘p. 

Thirdly, he believes that in the 
Epigram it is asserted that the Hal- 
cyon did lay her eggs in the shell of 


the Nautilus, on the ground that the 
expression £v is susceptible 

of no other application but to the 
shell, consistently with the genius of 
the Greek. 

Fourthly, he explains the meaning 
of the last line, which all annotators 
and translators leave unexplained ; 
giving the reason why it is said that 
the daughter of Cliiiias belonged to 
Eoliaii Smyrna. The ladies of that 
city were famous for their skill in all 
manner of curious and beautiful 
workmanship, anrl this maiden had 
employed hers on tlieelaborate adorn- 
ment of the shell of this Nautilus. 
“ Thank her, then, and not me, oh Ar- 
sinoe ! for she is skilled in all man- 
ner of excellent work, being a native 
of Eolian Smyrna.” The word 
is as indefinite, we believe, as our 
word “ good;” and may be ap[)lied 
cither to mental (pialities, or to ex- 
cellence in any of the arts. 

We could write a [irotty littb» 
treatise on tliis Thesis — and jiro- 
bably sliall for our Second Appen- 
dix. The theory' is ingenious, and 
ingeniously supported; but Mr Repp 
lias failed to coiivinet* or [lersuade us 
of its truth. His objeciioii to 
we do not feel the force of; and 
know not why Arsinoi*, though V’e- 
nuB, may not blameh^ssly havt* been 
requested to make tlie votive toy 
her own. And how, [iray, came tlie 
sacred shell into the [lossessiori of 
the Maid of l^olidii Smyrna > Of old 
it hail been in the 'IVrnple ot Selene, 
the Goddess of Mariners; and was 
its withdrawal from sn(*h holy keep- 
ing a inaUer i>f such small moment, 
as not to tleserve one word to tell 
how it left its kIii ine for the nursery ? 
A toy^ it is in tlie Epigram, a toy 
adorned by tlie fair hamls of tl/e 
daughter of (^linias, given by' her to 
Calliniachiis, who, like, our good 
friend Mr Repp, was a librarian, and 
b}'' him presente*!, so he says, to one. 
Arsiiio*‘»,n*)t v'et deifled,or who never 
was; and is lhen\ we ask, no d*»secra- 
ti on here — may the sliell, sacred of old 
to Selene, the sw*‘*»t assuager of the 
sea, he bandied about from boudoir 
to library, and inset ibed without 
blame by an ing<mioiis and flattering 
poet, ill b'pigram, to liis Lady-Pa- 
troness, or l^ady-Love, “ the I'yiHi- 
sure of neighbouring eyes,” but of 
eyes all swimming in mortal light 
like her own y 
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APPENDIX TO orii TIIRKK .\UTU*I.ES ON THE GKEEK ANTIIOI-OG Y. 

liONDON, 1833. 

Sir, — Tlie lovers of the deatliless poetry of ancient Greece oive no 
cointnon debt of gratiludt^ to “ (>hri^topbcr Norl.b” foi tin; series of bold and 
splendid criticisms on Homer, IlesicMi, and the beautiful Anthology, which 
have lately adorned the columns of Jilack wood’s IMagazine. 1 for one shall 
ever honour and admire* the glowing ixnis which could not only renew, but 
enhance, tlie delight with which that p‘H‘try of old inspired me. Nothing 
in those articles has struck me inor«», than the collation with the originals 
of the varied eflbrts of English genius to transft*r to our lasiguage the linest 
passagCvS of the Greek autlitirs. This method of ciimparison, at once de- 
lightful and instructive, tends equally to vcdhie the taste, to exercise, the 
judgment, and to awaken tlje keenest attention, not only to the sublimity 
and tenderness of thought and feeling, but also to the excpiisite relineuieiit 
of diction, which no other language and no other poets ever combined in a 
like degree; and it disposes the reader at oin*e to humility and to emula- 
tion. b\n* it is impossible not to wish to see a perfect image of each bright 
original in our native, tongue; whilst the contemplation of the exact degree 
in which the skill and genius of <»ther translators have triumphed over, or 
have yiehhid to, the dilTiculiies of tlu^ attempt, checks the pn'sumptuous 
hope of better suet ess,, which the perception of theii\/h//n/v;.s' only at first 
awakens. 

After all, 1 fi*.ar, we are never <[uite satisfied with any translation. The 
brightest gem in each of yoiir articles, the prison song of Dunae, and He- 
liodora’a epitiqdi, though the best translat<‘d too, still seemed to me capable 
of being better rendertnl. Of the latter, at least, you a])pear to liave felt 
the same thing; l\ir you ask, ‘‘ wlio will shew a betUn- than the bc»st” of 
all the versions you have given, “ and wJiich is that :"” I luivti attemjited 
to answer the first cpiestion — or. — Tiie second is still more 
difiicult. If ll<‘liodora wns tin* <laiight<»r, and not the wife, I should the 
viiCic in tlie Monthly Revi(».w has it. Hut the very fact, that his beautiful 
dirge of pannital sorrow biit faintly i:niit!«‘s tbe despairing leiidi*riiess of 
the original, would be jnaiof positive, to me that Hloomlield is wrong, even 
if I had not, besides, two or three other rea-^ons “ in very choiee Greek” 
(which I would set down at h*ijgth, <lid lion* and space allow) for dispu- 
ting his criticism and Valckenaer’s. If sin* // t/,* the In ide, then, I tlunk, the 
critic’s friend is nearer to tin*, \)assion, and not fiirtlnn* fri»in tin* expressitm, 
than the three who precede him. i'tu is(ojdnr and \V. Hay are nearer to 
the expntssicm, and not farther fiami the passion than In*. Hut then, as 
you own, they liave h'ft one or two iinpt‘rfi‘cLioiis” (of which more 
anon); and so tin* balance tnnnhles hetwi-en them ; it <lo«‘s nut hang even ; 
and yet I caiuiol make up my mind on which side the merits and defects 
preponderate. 

in my own version, 1 ha\e endeavoureil to preserve tin* touching c*fi*ect 
of the. original, tin*, unity of — the one idea of a inishand wt*e[>ing over 
the earl}’' gravt* of his belovetl — without <!i.-^turbing ii to«> much by those, 
associations whi{*h arc ratln*r foreign to un ; ytu not, ( trust, deviatii»g from 
the original words more, if so much, as any of my ]n edeci*ssors, though 
slightly varying tin; order, not of tin* tlioughts, but of some of tlieir ex- 
pressions. 

This, 1 hunihly conceive, is always tlio privih*ge, and sometimes tin* duty, 
ot a translator; who, first of all suiting lu omit notliing material, next to 


* Clijllecfion fronn tin* Cireek Anthol«»gy, Uy tbe late lloluTt HI iimI ami ()flu‘rs. 
A New »Serics ; coaipri'sing the t'ragineiits of E.irly Hyric poetry, waJi S|-‘cciinen.'^ of 
the T'oets ineludecl in INfeleager’s (larlatid. T.ionginan and Co., and John Muiruy, 
I.ondon. 1833. 
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add no more than the genius and prosody of }»is own language cannot pos- 
sibly do without, is not bound, however, to aim at a faoaimitc of the form 
of words in which the original ideas and feelings are clothed. But having 
all of these transferred and impressed, by concentrated attention and in- 
tense sympathy, on mind and heart, he is then to body them forth to his 
own people, as if he were the original poet not so much thinking what 
words he can give for Meleager’s, as searching for the words which Me- 
leager would have found had he w^rittcii in English : to the end, that his 
readers, though all the while coftscious that it is a translation, should yet 
^eel it to be so as little as possible. 

ITKMODOUA’s KIMTAPII. 

Tears, Ileliodora, bitter tears, last relics ut our love, 

Ciitts to the grave where thou liest low, torloin I weep above; 

From the deep source of fond regrets the sad libation pours, 

In mournful memory of the past — ihy dear }ilVet*r ion's iiuui s. 

On thee, on thee, still loved in death, thy 3ft lea,;er enis, 

With anguisliM heuit, with fiuitless fairli, thetriavi* cun never piize. 

Ah ! woe is me ! my darling thuver, where ar: thou ?- -Deat h’s fell doom 
Smote the young brancli, and tore it down ; and dii'»t delileii it-i hiuorn. 

Kind mother. Earth, I kneel to thee — I lea\e her here alone — 

Dll ! gently hold her in thy lap, my ali-l uiunted iine ! 

On the above consid<;ratioiis, I defend an apparent omission in iny 
coud couplet, and an interpolation in the last. In the fornier, yon will ob- 
serve, that 1 give no direct lujuivalent to the words rox- 
These words are wanted in the Ch’eek, to shew that the rn(>urner “ was 
gone unto the grave, to weep there for 31eJenger’s first couplet might 
have been utteri^d anywhere else. Jhit tin*, one iMiglish word grave,” 
(which I use in the second line,) in conjunction with the adverb above,” 
gives the efi'ect of the original “ and “ together; while 

the epithets ** forlorn” and “ mournful” in the seeond and the fourth lines, 
tell of the presence of the same continued sorrow, whose prtfft action is €‘x- 
pressed by the compound Greek adj(*clivc With some 

difliciilty 1 had forced th(5 bare etpiivalents of “ Wwv,*’ 

'T^KvK/.avry £^r/ into one line, in hannony with the fourth; but, 

when done, I found the tomb” was pleonastic; and the continement of 
‘ToOi'v to a single noun lamed the sentiment; for no single hhiglish word 
can supply its place- As for the last jrouplet, the words 1 liave added — 
“ 1 leave her here alone” — though not in the c.^ presidon^ are evidently in the 
thought of the departing mourner’s prayer. 

The same considerations hav«^ given me, I think, the clew lo Oliristopher 
Nortfi's imperfections.” He felt that his vf rsioii is a trille too Greek for 
English, if I may be pardoned the ]>liraso. Besides, lie mistook “ in 

Ids prose, and forgot it in his verse ; and he erred in referring ** 

to Death’s estimate of Ileliodora, and not to Meleager’s despair, that 
cjven his hitler grief could now avail her nothing — and the version suifeis 
loss in consequence- This is bold language to the critic, to whom I am 
submitting iiiy own claim for tiie ])rize. But 1 think I know that he will like 
it well. 1 shall provoke him to keen scrutiny, but not to unjust judgment. 

If it should come within the scope of your artich^s on the Cireek Antho- 
logy to compare some of tlie attempts of the Latin (dassics in the same 
way, you may perhaps think the following versions I have by me, of two 
Epicedia from Catullus, worth a place by tiie side of Ileliodora. They prove 
how rich a vein of tender feeling lay deep and undiscovered, till sorrow 
came, in the heart of that wild libertine wit, but accomplished gentleman. 
For delicacy of seritiment and language, they might almost match with Mtde- 
ager’s; and they strike one the iiiorc? from the" contrast witli that strange 
extravagant ribaldry so abundant in tlie pages tif tlie Pride of Verona. 

INI 'Kill. T: ad FUAT Ills TI:mI;LUM. 

By many a distant shore, and dreary wave, 

I come, my brother, to this h:iple‘-s grave — 
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.My last sad tears upon iliine urn to weep, 

A till soothe* in vain tliy mule regardless sleep. 
fWith tliee dark fate hath ravisliM all my joy— 

IJntimely siiatehM — Ah ! clear unhappy hoy! 

— Yet take these "ifts, that to thy shade I hi ing, 

I'lowers, like thyself, pluck’d in their piime of spring. 

Steep’d in thy brother’s tears and now, fi.-ewell ! 
lifst ever undit.tiuh’d ! IVaee with thy spiiit dwell! 

AD (JALVUM DK MORTE QUINTILI-J:. 

If ever yet one faithful mourner gave 
Teaec to the silent inmates of the grave, 

Tf aught of joy steal o’er their sacred rest 
h’roni dear thoughts lingering in some once loved breast. 

Such tender, longing thoughts, as inly rise, 

Wlicn chance recalls love’s early broken tics, 

Or dim the eye with half remorseful 1 tears — 

For long lost friondships, link’d in brighter years — 

■J'liy bride, my C'alvus, in her stainless tomb 
Sleeps calmly blest, and scarce regrets her doom. 

1 banlly^ know bow I dared to attempt Danae,” after Mr W. Hay, to 
say iioihiiig of the oth(M*s. It was not of set purpose, I assure you. I ivas 
rorilent, and yet I was not ; and kept “ ineditatins:” on, till a few half- 
stanzas formed lliemselves, almost by accident; and tem]*ted me to finish 
them. That fragment, of Simonides is like a series of ex^piisite sketches, 
telling the tale of Daiiae’s fearful night-voyage ; in which the eye is caught 
at one time most by the motlior, at another by” tlie child ; now by the 
ark within — now by the storm witlioiit; — and its close, that noble effort at 
composure, from the higiiest and holi€‘st source, trust in divine mercy and 
justice — tiiougli less a picture than the rest, tlie more fitly serves to leave 
the imagination free, to follow the sad and lovely voyagers to their distant 
liaveii of safety. For this, 1 have preferred tln^ stanza to blank verse, or 
couplets ; neither of whicli are nearer to the vague and varied rhythm of 
llic original ; whilst they mark the transitious of interest less plainly. 


’riic rough night-wind roar’d gustily 
Full on the close-wrought ark, 

'riip swelling surge broke fearfully 
Against that helpless hark. 

At every shock, in pale alarm, 

WJiilc tears her checks bedew, 

Around her Perseus* sleeping form, 

A fiuil fond arm she threw. 

The mother spoke — Ah me 1 uiy child. 
What woe is mine to bear ! 

But thou, — thy little bosom mild. 

Calm heaving, knows no care. 

“ Sweetly thou slcepest, baby mine, 

In this drear dungeon-room— 

All diiik, save whereThe brass studs shine 
Dimly, in night’s deep gloom. 

Tlie waves above, that dashing by 
Wet not thy thick soft hair, 


DANAi; 

The winds* wild voices, fierce and high, 
Thou dost not heed nor hear. 

“ Wrapp’d in thy puiplc cloaklct warm, 
A mother’s breast upon, 

Too fair a thing lor aught to harm— 

My lovely little one 1 

“ Oh ! if thy parent’s dire affright 
Like pangs to thee should lend. 

Or could thy little cars aright 
To my sad words attend 

“ No, no— sleep on, my precious child! 

Yes, sleep, I bid tliee so : 

Sleep too, thou rcstlc.es ocean-wild — 
Ah ! sleep, luy endless woe. 

Vain let this cruel counsel be, 

Jove, by thy power on high ! 

YTt a bold prayer I’ll breathe to thee— . 
Avenge ino, through my hoy! ” 


• Adloqiii»r. Not simply to speak, but to speak consolingh/, to a person. ‘’^Icr 
Dclormis :egrimoiiia> dtilcihus adloqniis — sc, caiitii, vineque. — llou. 
f T’bis line is in another poem on the same subject. miner 

Omnia tecum uuu perierunt guiidia nostra, '> 

Qu:e tiius in vita dulcis alebat amor (Wliat a penlamcler !) y ^ 

\ I read “ inissas,” which implies some fault in the Jot tr. ^ 
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I tlifTer from tlio usual construction of “ wLicli, I have not a 

doubt, is to bo taken as an adjective, in concordance with and does 

not here mean “ nioou’* nor “ inoonrn^ht,” in spile of the critics, and their 
“ noctiluca’" from Horace — for this himpie reason, that iiioonlight” can- 
not cocxiht with “ black darkness,” and Simonides was not the man to 
wiite nonsense. vaXu(?/\vu)t belongs, I believe?, to the maslbif/^ and not 
to the nurse. : — r<sfX«£?i:v<jv, e"r')> '-ifOsis t'-ro 

' (Anacreon.) Tlie same epithet is applied to a fawn by Homer. 

Besides, the (Greeks were too good anatomists to i’ancy that “ milk” came 
from the iieait;” and too correct writers to put “ a milky heart” for " a 
brcjist of milk.” 

W ith all niy admiration of Wrangliain and Bland, Ido nottliink that their 
versions of the Poor Old Beggar give th<? pathos or the point of the ori- 
ginal, so fcinij)ly or so clearly as the Oreek deserves, w Inch was ])lainly written 
“on a poor old nmujbnnd dead in a tomb.” Bbiud, with needless severity, 
brings in a \erdict of./c7o de se. Here is my attemj)t: — 

By age and want worn out — no soul to give 
Alms to niy wietclu’dness, or bid me live — 

On trembling knees beneath this stone 1 crept. 

And, Jite’s Jong labour o’er, at last 1 slept. 

Tor me death’s rule was changed ; all others come 
Dead to their grave; but 1 died in my tomb. 

You hinted tliat you were not entirely satisfied with any of the transla- 
tions quoted by )'oii of Arii>hroirs Hymn to Health, at\d that you had a 
glimpse, of the tjt.sissuua verha of a betti*i* version — perhaps* this — 

Healtl), of fjcavcTj the earliest born I 
Oh! that I mightihvell with thee, 

.Ml that’*) Ich ol life for me ! 

iiles.sed (ioddess, Iieev ; nor scorn 
Thou my willisig gue^t to be I 

If there he a joy in w'l aith, 
i'oi'tune, t liilflj'f n, kfiigly sway 
(Aliiking gods of men, ihc*y ), 

ll 'ris sw’eel to ^pieatl, by stealth. 

Nets of love to yo*>»»g De‘'n'e, — 

If augiit I Im* of bl.hS In low, 

Sent fioin iiciiven, the (hnls can shew, 
i’liss, or I t -St luiin human woe, 

— All with tl'iMs diviriv*^l llialtfi, 
riourish, in llic glonoU' liug 
Dl evity (Ir.u'C, which lhi3U dost hiing; 

IhiL awM} fioi.i Ihy hi'ght ley, 

Tel iiotie lO f;.ii)]»inesi aspiic! 

1 beg Christopber Nortli to beliete tlint I remain, one of tlio sinccrest 
admirers of Ids genius, his pati iotisni, and his loyalty, D. M. P. 

We had bidden a final farewell — so vve thought — to Heliodora; but her 
shade reappears— *aiid fandlijir Ims become' the liaunliiig — that, hut for 

tlio sad siimjce, we could bedieve the ])]iantom alive*. ! W ith tlie opinions 
and sentiments se) elegantly <*xpresseel in this eleelightful lettew, we entiri!ly 
aciiiiieset? anel sympathize* — and wluit have we to say ed'the^ Versions? We 
cannot award the? prize to D. M. P.’s Helioeleira — oven* those of Merivale, 
j^Vgjigham, and Orielensis ; but wt? eleclare it “beautiful exceedingly.” It 
extra/*^ of love and grief — and into it lias been tninsfused the passionate 
jploriiig spirit ot ]Vl<*.h*ager. One? e xyiression there is — which at first 
\e! not satisfy us — though on meditatiem it grows into mournful mean- 
fruitless faith and, hut for the fine exposition, we doubt if we 
’lave liked I weep above.” As a whole it is very elegiac. 
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The remark made on our own version, that it is a trifle too Greek for 
English,” is just; but our apparent mistake in one line ran be explained in 
a few words. Briiuck, in his Analecta, was the first to depart from the 
an<neiit reading of that line. We translated it from the text of Brodanis, 
without observing tliat Jacobs had adopted Brum‘k’s emendation or restora- 
tion ; but we ohsiu'ved it soon afterwards, thoogli we forgot to alter our 
version, according to tlie t(*xt which we prinred. We confess that to our 
heart tlie i<»petititni of the same word lias sfill a touching effect; nor are 
we sure that the pathos is increased by tlie t-ubstitulion of one word for 
anotluM* — so similar in sound — but so ilillVrent in sense; although Brnnck 
restored it, we believe, from the Vatican ^iS, With regard, again, to 

— if ^ve erred — which probably we di»l — we erred luit carelessly, but 
— wliich is worse — on consideration. In the oiigiinil we have — I 

Jaiiiinit tliee ; and then an accusative cast*, agreeing with that 

is, fleliodiira, and governed by — is it not y The construction, and 

also the spirit, is the same in the following lines in the speech of iillectra 
(Sophocles), on receiving from lier broth;,'!’ in disguise the urn which, lie 
says, contains the ashc^s of Orestes : — 

ii ‘T') ff'-it •T'J-s: 

Tnv [jry^r.Vy s/j rfl ^tjdsv. 

Tln^reforc tlioii receive mo into this thy urn 

Tno norliing into the nntliing. 

( looking over various commentators and annoiatiirs on tins epigram, wo 
iind, indeed, that they all apply kevs-zv 1<> ti*‘‘ tears, or lamentations of 

Meleagiw — hr.t they f!o not even attempt to exjdai»i why they do so, con- 
tenting tlieinselves vvitli a silly sciheety and le.iving ignorant ])eople like ua 
alone with tlie Craminar in the dark. All th<» f^atiii \ersionsgi\e the words 
the go-by in lik(* inaiiner, except that of rhouins Warton, (juoteeJ in our 
last luindier. Jlr — it si*ema to us — applies the worils — as we have done— 
to lleiiodora. We are not sure* “that the \(»rsion suifers loss in conse- 
<|U(M)ce.” 'I'liJit Mel<*ag(U’’s “ bitter grief <‘oiiId now a\ ail Iier nothing,” is 
a natural atid alfccling lament; so, too, is the tlionght that death cared no- 
il. ing for his pri/e — not i*ven for Ibdiodoni. 

i>. Ai. B.\s betiutiful sentences about tlu^. “ f >annr\” shew how perfectly he 
understands and feels its heauty ; and his translaliiui is jrt rhnjjs worthy of 
]dac«*<l immediately hcloto Hay’s — lhofi 2 !» we hesitate* to p:L*:s that 
jn<lgmi*iit \\ him we think of the merits of his distinguished com])eiitors, 
j Ic lias adopted — from Hay — the balhul style, whieJi he might not otlun w ise 
l:a\e tluroght of; but tliough he has given us a Miecessfnl specimen of that 
s'.yle, he has not ailluired so truly to the. original. Almost all the new 
ioio-hes In* has iiitrodiiciul are good ; but iliougis good, w(*re they called for? 
>iO. “ in ]ade alarm,” is not good. “ A frail f»)nd arm site threw,” is \ (*ry 
j ood ; but Simonides su} s it not. — llien w hy i.>. al. P. V “ 'foo fail a tiling for 
aught to harm,” is in itself very beautiful, ami Woidsvvorthian and Simo- 
i.ide;!n. Ibit though Wordsworth has more than once, said something Vfuy 
liki* it — and otiim s too — Simonides has not”-- at h ast not in the Lament. 
7ui.y, tlie. thought, we fear, is not kindred to the, ibitninaiit tliouglit in the 
heart of Danaih “ Hire all'right,” is too sinnig — sin* felt fear, no doubt — hut 
love coi'quered bsir” — and the mother was in full possession of hersadf 
w lamenting for her child. “ Like ]>angs to thee ^^houlfl Icnf/," is not the 
natural huigiiage the, princess spe«aks — most unlike the (ireek — and nut 
good i!inglisij. Yet in spite of such small specks, the ballad is plaintive and 
])athetir ; and it proves the skill, taste, and feeling of the translator. Wg 
and Hay, (in concert and concent,) applie<I to Daiia«*’s nur- 

sing bosom ; but in doing so, we now find w'c w eie mistaken — indeed wo 
laid (liscovered it before — from Homer, Horoclotus, ami Theocritus. 

]5ut 1). M, P., ill his construction of vt.,v has fallen into a greater 

error — which two words will shew. “Moonlight,” lu* says, “cannot co- 
exist w’ith black darkness.” But cannot nioonlipht now and then glimmer 
througli gloom ? WbaJ voyager has not, on a pitch-black stormy night, seen 
for a moment, something like moonlight, tinging the trouble of Uie sky ? 
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But what shall we say to t 

All dark, save where the brass studs shine 
Dimly, in night’s deep gloom 1” 

“ Moonlight cannot coexist with black darkness” — and yet bi'ass studs can 
shine dimip in that predicament I That is more than could be reasonably 
expected fpom the brightest halfpenny that ever issued from the Mint. 

The version of the Poor Old Man is as good as can be — and D. M. P. does 
well in clearing the character of the wretched unknown from the charge of 
suicide. That was not a crime of the mean and poor — either among the 
(Treeks or Romans. How much more pitiable his lot — creeping or crawl- 
ing below a stone, and laying himself down to die ! — Of the version of Ari- 
phron^s Hymn to Health — a few words by and by. We kindly thank D. M. P. 
ibr his most beautiful versions from Catullus. Either Merivale oi* Bland 
alludes, w'e think, to the Inferia^” as a fitting accompaniment to the He- 
Hodova; and we now give both Latin poems, with other translations — all 
very fine. 

INKEUi.'li AD FRATRIS TV.MrEU.^r. 

TMnltas per gentes, et multa per a*q!iora vectiis 
Advenio has miseras, fratcr, ad inferias ; 

Ijt te postremo donarem munere mortis 
J'k mutam Tie(juic(piam alloquerer einerem. 

(2,aandoqiudom forCuim inilii te tc ab>tiiHt ipsum : 
lieu mi-!(3r iridigne frater ademte rnihi ! 

Nunc tameii interea prisco qua' more parcntuiii 
'Fradita sunt tristes inunera ad inferias^ 

Arcipe, iVateriio multum movent ia tletii ; 

Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave, atque vale ! 

H01>(;S0N. 

O’er many a realm, o’er many an ocean to<5tv 
1 come, my brother, to salute thy ghost; 

Thus on thy tomb sad honour to bestow, 

And vainly call the silent dust below. 

Thou, too, art gone ! e’en thee I must resign, 

IVJy more than brother — ah ! no longer mine. 

The funeral rites to ancient Homans paid 

Duly 1 pay to thy lamented shade- 

'Jake them — these tears their heartfelt homage tell— 

And now — rull liail forever, and farewell ! 

El. TON. 

Slow pacing on, o’er many a land and se i. 

Brother ! 1 come to thy sad obsequy : 

The last fond tribute to the dead impart. 

And call thee, speechless ashes as thou art, 

Alas ! in vain ! since i’ate has ravish’d ihee, 

Even thee, thyself, poor brother ! torn from me 
By too severe a blow ; let this be paid, 

This rite ot' ancestry, to sootlie .hy sliade ; 

Let this, all bathed in tears, my friendship tell. 

And oh ! for ever ! bless thee, and farewell I 

HONOUR Alll.li OKOKUE T.A311I. 

Brother, I come o’er many seas and lands 
To the sad rite which pious love ordains, 

To pay thee the last gift that death demands ; 

And oft, though vain, invoke thy mute remains : 

Since death has ravish’d half myself in thee, 

Ob, wretched brother, sadly torn from me ! 

< And now ere fate our souls shall reunite. 

To give me back nil it hath snatched away, 
deceive the gifts our fathers, ancient rite. 

To shades departed still were wont to pay ; 

Cl ills wet with tears of heartfelt grief that tell, 

And ever, brother, bless thee, and farewell 1 
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WILMAM HAY. 

0*cr many a land 1 coinc, and many a sea. 

My brother, to thy mournful obscquy ; 

To pay the last sad tribute to the dead. 

And hail in vain thy iinrespoiiding sliade. 

Since cruel fate indeed hath wrested thee .... 

Aly hapless brother, torn, alas ! from me. 

Meanwhile those offeiings which our lathers shew 
As grateful to the gloomy shades below, 

Iteceive, — with mingling tears and sighs that swell 

The brother’s heart that groans, — ‘‘ lor ever fare -thee- well !” 

AD ( ALVL-M Di: QI INTII.TV. 

Si quicquani miiti-^ gratiim aoceptninve sepulchiis 
Accidere a nostro, Calve, dtilore potest, 
clesiderio veteres reiiovamus ainores, 

At(|Ue olini amissus ileinus amieitias ; 

Ceite non tanto mors iinmaUira doluri est, 

(^uintilue, quantum giiadet umore tuo. 

\A. I’OV. 

If ere in human giief theie breathe a npell 
To charm tiie silent tomb, mid >-001110 the dead; 

AVlieii soft regrets on past ailcLM'on- thvill. 

And o’er fond friendsliins lo'^t, onr tears are shed ; 

Sere, a Jess l>ang must touch (iuintiha’s shade, 

\\ lull* lioveiiug o’er her sad, untinudy hier, 

Thrin Kc’en lelt joy that Sjuiitpure jieivade, 

I'-j witness that her CaUusheld herdear. 

uoNoi iJAiu.i: ofok<;k i.a3ih, 

( alvus, if any joy fiom mortal tears 

( an touch the feelings of the silent deail ; 

‘When dwells regret on loves of former years, 

(h* weeps o’er fiieiidships that liavc long been lied : 

Oh, then far loss will be Quintilia’s woe 
\t early death and fate’s severe decree. 

I ij iH lire j)ure pleasure sire will Iccl to Know 
' . , ',v w<‘j1, liow truly she was loved by tbeo. 

\ViIT,lA-U II A V. 

Ob. ( alvus ! if in aught ibc silent dead 
Are pleased and ‘-oUiced by the tears we shed, 

Tears ol rt*g^’<‘tlul longings — which rceall 
Old loves, old friendships, now departed all : 

Untimely death mu'-t ies*! Quintilia mux; 

With grief, tlian pleasure in tliy cb mgelcss love. 

Uatulliis often laments liis brother. Sadness steals suddenly over his 
iitirth — sinci'iest sadness over aileeted iiiivtb — and his eyes, blind to the 
Jiving beauty that graces the baiKjuel, are arrested by the gliding ghost of 
the dearer dead. But in tln^ “ Inferiie” he lias eonei nlratetl all his passion 
— it is steeped in grit*f. His brollnu’ died suddenly in llie Troad Province; 
and Catullus visited his grave — not in iinaginalion merely — near the pro- 
montory of Khetauim. Mr Lamb says that the elegy “ comprises all the 
observances, the ollerings, and tlie many invocations deem’d due by the 
Homans to their departed kindred.” Not so : his brotlier liad been buried. 
Invocatlcos there again are — and all due rites are again paid more parenhmi ; 
but they are not uli^ntioned — C:iatuUu8 but says “ accipe !” All the traiisbi- 
tions are so beautiful that we sliall not venture to givi* tlie palm. In the fifth 
line — Quandoquklem fortuna milii te te abstuiit ipsum,” — it afipears to iis 
that the proposition whieU the word “ quandequidem'’ introduces is, not 
finished — but the poet, true to pathos and nature, makes the mourner (they 
VOL, XXXI V. NO. ccxii. 2 vt 
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were one and the same) break off from something which he was about to 
say, and at the thought of the cruel separation to abstulit ipsum,” lie 
bursts into tears, “ Heu miser indigiie frater adeinpte uiihi !’* 

The lines “ Ad Calvum” are scarcely less touching ; nor does the closing 
thought— nay His the pervading feeling — secin oUicr than most natural, 
though one might call it even fanciful ; so t^xquisite is its expression. How 
ilifHciilt to give it in another language ! After three such versions, wlio will 
enter the lists ? Not wc. 

Lo ! again lleliodora ! Rivinus is not amiss — but IVlanso is Meleager. 


ANDKliAS RlA'lNCh, 

Heliodora, tibi luerymas et lipsaiia amons, 

Dono solo intcrius ad Stygis hu-iitn. 

Nuin lacrymas multum lucrymosas Jh-hilcai ct urriain 
Ubo, ut amoris ei sint monumenfa hum. 

Quin inisere, rnisereque unii)ris ^Alulcagci* amicani 
Te fleo, ut lit Dili gratia sit stcniisS. 

Kheu, germeii ubi mihi gratuin lsi / Aiispilit Orciis, 
Abstulit: abatis flos maculatus Jmiru) csl. 

At te, ciinctoriim riutrix, jiiiis obs(*cio, I'ellu'', 

Mater ut, liancce sinu suaviter cxcipivis. 

MAN so. 

Largas mitto tibi lacrymas, 1 1 JiDiloni^ 

Ad Styga, reliquias, queis litat .ffiuiis 

J^argas atqiie pias lacrymas. nnulo doions 

Testes ; hi luticcs tristia bust a d('cciit. 

Te gemo, te miscram iMeleagor plair/o si«h ; 

bViistra: iiam iiidomituiii nit \r.u\i 

lieu! quorsum gcnni-u nitiduM ? «ii]}tavic Avcnius, 
itaptaviC ; violam sordida arena tf /it. 

Alii precor, alma, piecor, 'i'ellns. 'is Itnis 1 ipsa.n 
111 plucido teneas, Plater amir:;, tiiin. 


Tiio lieautiful ghost will not be laid ! She ii:aints cvcii ‘‘ i*ar lb:n)fidocs on 
the Western Main.” Our hands have laiicn hy chniicc on a small volume 
entitled “ Uarbadocs, and other Pomns, hy ?>!. J. ('ha}>,n;ai,’' and Ihdiodora 
has visited him, avc see, beneath the hcurdfil iig. Pi ji.< e ol die Porc'st,'* that 
gave name to that lovely isle. Nay — hen^ u.o is “ i I” Some oik* once 
called the Barbadians., barbarians. Mr (.•hapnian, iJn-ugh lUtthi*. to that isle, 
sings like one of the swans of Thames. 

ncetoDoiiA. 

Sweet Heliodora! to the .vhddes beloi 
To thee, these relics of my love 1 seiu; - - 
Of love and fond regrets that never crul 
Vain monument! my tears in s<,iro\v Jlo.'. ; 

Tears, bitter tears! I on thy Innih bestow ; 

To thy dear love and living nuniory true. 

Vain homage to the dead ! I still leiitw 
IMy ]>]aint, my one unutterubie wo. 

Wo I Wo ! where is my lovely blossom ? win. re V 
Hades hath seized it — seizcu if ; she, O, she! 

My beautiful, ta*en in her prime, lies there — 

Liies in the dust. AlPmirturing Kurth ! to thoir 
T suppliant bend ; with all a mother’s cuic, 

Let her enfolded in thy bosom be. 


UANA K. 


The lUdc wind hurtled o’er the brazen 
chest ; 

A solemn gloom the storm-toss’d waves 
oppress’d. 

Unhappy Hanac, confused with fears, 

Sank drooping down^-^her cheek all wet 
with tears, 


While round her boy she threw her mo- 
thcr-arnii-, 

And imiruniriiig said :■«- 

‘‘ What giief — what fatal harms 
Attend me ever! thou, my boy, 
.Knjoyest holy cliUdhoud’s joy^ 
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Sleeping? the nursling’s happy sleep. Thou would*«>t not heed, if heaven’s de- 

While I, thy mother, watch and weep. crte, 

The gloom of tlie unlighted night— These dangers, dangers meant for thee. 

Our brazen prison, where delight Buluw, my baSe, In* still and sleep, 

Comes never — tfie resounding wave— Sleep thou, isnuie I'^nri.hie ! 

The wind’s fierce vuiees — how they And sleep liu- i ot* ih.i^ me still, 

rave! — 2My own i-ii iim .i ' 

Offniud not thee, my hoy, of sleep ; O let >o:iie tu.. j;- ■ , ; > hee, 

While sluido thy face thy sunny tresses, Jove, father Jj'e, lo tomUM. » 

In rieli luxiaiatice ciiisteiing deep lint it too hold the A-onnin’s prayer. 

O'er that lair brow lliy mother blesses; I’ardon the niuiher’s wiki despair; 

And while the purple’s; flowing pride The souTuis my lips in ^or:*o\v make, 

Tny heaury-bicathing llmhs doth hi le* Forgive them tor the inlant’s sake.” 

Mr Cliapmati ctitiiiot hfivo se(»n our artitdes on the Gia'idv Anthology; and 
his merit is the greater on that aceoiiiit, liis traiiHlatiom'. In-ing tiie more ori- 
ginal. ]lis IJeliodora is almost efjua] to the hest of our iraiislaiions ; and liis 
Danat*, Avnitten out of siglit of all those many beacons, thom^li ii(;t without 
imperi’ectioiis and detects as a translation, which it would be absmd now 
to point out, is very beautiful. 

i^ncen Street. I^dlnhui'tjity I Mii August^ 1833. 

i\rv Di:au Sir, — T he pentameter of llui 3d distich in Meleager’s J^’pi- 
grain on lleliodora lias, indeed, been often iranshttf <f. but — unless (3iris- 
loplier North make an e.xci'sption — hitlieito never mu ! t r. stood. Some, in- 
deed, have translated so paraplirastically and ambiguously, tliat tlieir versions 
admit a much greater variety’^ of interprelalion than the words of the 
original ; but, uiifortunatcdy, it so happens, that none of tln» senses in which 
tlie words of tJie translators <*aii he takiui are ti ue and correct «»xprew*isions 
of llu‘, original. 1 do, iiuhuid, entertain a suspicion tliat the text is iiicorn^ct 
in tlie tv<n(ls If this really is the case, the tiaiislaturs are not 

iiiueh to be lilarmul for misap])rcdien<liiig — !>ut still it is a fault to Imnsiutc 
according to no ndt\ and no priifo'jd<\ or so vaguely a^^ to make*- it more 
dillicnlt to g<‘t at thi' translator’s than the author’s im'auing*. 'I’Jncse, liow- 
ever, are tlie. charges I hiing against Brunck, Manso, (uaid, and Herder, as 
Madl as Cdotiiis, Meri\al(», and the (hitic in the Monthly ll{*siew; but his 
Iriend si»ems (o have bad an obscure presentiment of the light meaning, 
and b(Mug aware of tliis supmiority over other translators, lest tlie readers 
should ov<*rhu)k his merits, bfr 1ms repeated the wuids i\ vain twice; yet 
almost in rain lia.s lie so done, for it is still by no means clear that he 
rightly apprehended the grammatical peculiarities of ti e passage, although 
uiidoubteclly the words /;sv:xv if right, ex])r(’ssin Ihic’lish neither more 

nor Ji'ss than in vain. I will, Jst, on the suppositic n that tlie text be right 
as it stands, analyze it and explain its grammar; and, do, slu‘w what 1 think 
a pri'b’r.ihle reading. I mentioned to you at first sight of the passage that 
was an a<lv4'ili, and moie attentive examination makes this more pal- 
])abli? ; the phrases E«rv •• £r> 3 v as well as and 

for o// )ny account — on thy account, am ipiite common, and noticed 
in ordinary grammars and dictionaries. Now 1 ajiprelieiitl that iMeh‘ag:er, 
being a grammarian as well as a poet, would think it warrantabh» lo express 
the notiou on nobody's ncconat^' by a phrase constructed analogically, and 
as it were ij[)on tin* model of \ and ^ ^ ainl thus he obtained 

w by wliich he meant neither more nor less \hnu J) u si /a, for tliat 

which is done on nobodj/s account is done in vnin. Thus a Latin writer — 
especially one who were inclined to be extiuisitely elaborati' — might think 
that wlieii lie could say inci yrntia. tui yraiio. &c., tliat he also might say 
“ nnli'uis tjrulia^^ wliich also is quite riglit, and still good Latin ; but Jie 
might go a step further and say vand yratid for nufhus yrntia. although that 
no doubt is going too far, and would be wrong in Latin. 

It is ipiite gooil (ireek to say T/vo? -aro 'roni-, ; and the answer “ ’iosav 

would he intelligible, aiid coiiUl in such a situation not easily he, taken 
lor any thing else but on nobody^ a account.^ or “ I do it in vnin,^' Still “ 

would be mor^ natural* This theory will appear the more adniissU 
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ble when we reflect how frequent is llie absolute use of tlie accusative in 
Greek. 1 mean coiistruelions wliere the accusative is governed by nothing at 
all, except by a preposition which, in the earliest age of the language, no 
doubt was untlerstood, but in subsequent ages never thought of. What is 
the acknowledged adverb f^i-arviv^frustra ? What is it, but an ancient accusa- 
tive absolute of a primeval noun “ ^«r>j ?’ 

Absolute is the accusative “ in Horn. Odyss. A, v. 275, and 

is the true old genuine reading, but is modern reading, invented by 

mennot understanding this ancient />•/;« use of the accusative- Absolute, too, 
is the accusative ill Herodotus, Euterpe, c. lOfi, in iJie very beginning of the 
chapter, rki Si &c. So also in Isocrates’s Panatheii. 'cc>.>.u, ynv x,ai a-a; 

ff^reca'ti; kcu tc/; tr^ayas x.ui <raj 'T/wv •xro'> ysTufiokecs^ sxsivoi yiv uv i^avitiv a.-v’a.crec: 

•rus TflAE/;, ir^-wv oXiy&tv^ y.i(rTst; •n'rotnaoris tcov avy,^fiPo>v. In tact, instances 

of this kind exist in great number. Now, I sliould almost think that the gram- 
mar of this passage is tolerably well established, although the last-mentioned 
examples are not in point — are not meant to he in point any furtluu- than for 
demonstrating the use of accusative absolute, tlie main ]>roof lies in the 
adverbial use of that particular accusative which is undoubted and 

common, and then the Poet has done no furtlier violence on the Greek 
idiom than only joining an adjective to an accusative so adverbially used, 
which the analogy of sv.vmcd to make ailmlssihle. 

Accordingly, 1 translate the .‘kl Distich : 

Miserably, mi‘?crably, thee the beloved- one even among the shades (or the dead) 
I INIcleager 

Bemoan; thee lI bemoan] to [i. e. before] Acheron, i. e. Orciis. 

I hope you will admit that liivinus^ translating 

Nanm lacrymas multum lacrymo^as llebilcm ad urnam 
Eibo, ut amoris siiit moiiumentu inei,’* 

lias not understood the passage ; nor Maaso^ who translates 

“ Te gemo, te miserain Meleager plango sub Oreo 
Frmtra, nam iiidoinitum nil Acheron ta njovet. 

And yet it seems from this version, as if Manso had really understood the 
verse riglitly; but looking at his interpretation in the note, one cannot give 
him credit for it, for there lie tells you, “ ReYieto«<a{w” [that is v<*ry well] — hut 
then he adds, — “ Te lugeo, Heliodoram, lugeo vanam in Plutoiiem gratiam, 
b. e. preces, quibus fore uty/f;ck^/«^r, speravi kihI frustra.” Besides a wrong 
explanation, this contains a grammatical blunder in the Latin, \\v., Jh ctaiur 
for jlecteretur^ The I2{3d Epigram of Meleager, wliicli lie quotes, is not at 
all in point, and does in no degree illustrate this one. 

Having thus shewn that the common reading may stand, and that it can 
be translated, and the construction of tlie passage explain(*d, 1 think 1 am 
now more at liberty to attack this disticli, and l)reak down wJiat 1 liave been 
building. I must say, 1 think a Yireferublc and a more poetic and more na- 
tural reading would certainly be — 


Oixr^ex, <pi?.uv <n xon £v 

cr% vicev £/; Ay^e/sovTU 


which I translate : 

Miserably, miserubly, Ibee the beloved one even among the shades I Meleager 
Bemoan, — TniiK, O young Jovermess departed to Acheron, [I lament.] 

The metre admits tliis emendation, and the ductus literarum render it not 
improbable that this may he the right reading; for, in ancient MSS. where 
uncial letters were used, it is clear tliat an obliterated k would sometimes 
look like a 2 , tlms : If no more was remaining of the fftyyu than this, a 
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hasty reader would easily take it for a k', and thus probably the coininon 
reading arose. TJie repetition of the is is pathetic, and liarmonizes with 

oiKTOfc^ oiK^^ec y%o with ^va'anxovra aild witll ao^recrtv ao^r^mv, 

Tiiokl. Guum. Hept. 

Mr llo]»p lias liere done wliat the annotators ought to liave done, and did 
not — lie has explaiiuid the rationale of x;y£av v;afliv— - supposing the words to 
imply fMiipty laineiitatioiis disregarded by Hades. Hut he is inanifestly not 
satislied with the sense of the words illustrated by his own scholarship ; 
^nd leaves the passage to be read according to our construction. The new 
reading proposed by him is very ingenious — and might have been made by 
Bentley. 

Dear Siu, — I have been much struck by the closeness and beauty of 
'NVartou’s tninslation of Danae. Translators arci too a))t, for sake of a fine 
line, to depart from the original — as, for exampb‘, “ it shall not wet thy 
clustering hair.” An <‘Xtraorditiary child, indeed, of a few days old, to 
have ha<l liair in su<*li profusion. I send you, too, the “ Happy Old Man,” 
and the “ Freebooter.” X. Y. Z. 

l>AN-\ K. 

\Vlii*n tlio bol:4cwnH s. i htgiii to roar, 

Aild t*‘ v-'rl toel iis rulbk'ss f(;ree, 

S!io loudly cli‘-|)'d her Perseus; and uiiilc o’er 
Her fheek ilie hot te.vrs touiid :i willing course, 

Slu* s.iul, “ Oh, h..tt \vo(!*« 1 imilergo ! 

thu Hum ait wivp! in shep thi^ drcadUil night, 

Ami ‘oiimily •^luinhci c-t, as the wild blow 

On wy bark hr by the ii*oon\*' tMsual light, 

“ As round thy form tliy purple nmntle binds, 

Tliou riot tor the billows’ foaming spills'.!!, 

Or the loud whittling of the angry winds. 

Oh thou, .sweet biibc, if thou could’.st hear the d.isli 
Of waters, thou would’st lend thy tender ears 
'fo iiiy complaint. Sleep on, iny child, 1 pray, 

Ol), yo waves, sleep, and calm a incitlier’s fears — 

.Sleep on, my .sorrows, till a happier day.” 

Tliv: HAPPY OLD MAN. 

Dear Kavtli, take old Amyiitas to tliy breast. 

In kind i einernbrance of his former toil, 

Wlio on tliee caused the olive trunk to rest, 

And with vines graeed thy steep hill'.s hiuren soil ; 

'Wno fill’d with corn and Ubefiil plants tliy land, 

And brought canals to irrigate Ih}” plain. 

He.st on liirn light, and let tliy fost’ihig hand 

O’er Iiiin raise spring llowers, wasli’d with dewy rain. 

T II E FREEIIOOT ER . 

Afy great wealth isiny sword and .spear; With this I arn saluted Pord. 

Tin’s handsome law hide shield I lear, JJut slaves, who dare not draw the sword, 

A bulwark for my use ; Or stand behind the shield, 

With tfiis I plough, with this 1 rc.ip, Shall fall ujioii llicir heiuled knee, 

This in tlie wine lees T do steep, Their king I will proehiimed be. 

To press the gen’rous juice. And sov'reign power will wield. 

Our ingenious young friend will, by and by, write well, nay, lie writes 
well now — but he will, wo ]>redict, improve. * He has never read “Danai*” 
in th« Greek, His verses ar»? composed from Warton’s version, ^'’c* praisi'd 
that version for its fididity, but., on looking at it again, we see Dr Josepli 
lias omitted mention of ilu* “ long deep hair” of the infant IViseiis. Fol- 
lowing the Master of Wndiester, X. A\Z.not only omits it too; but not know- 
ing that it is ill Simonides, he. is pleased to be severe oii the translator in 
the Quarterly, and witty ou the babe. We cannot conjecture why Wartoii 
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Rlioiild have left it out, exrept it were from aome Runpicion that the 
text was corrupted— but there can be no doubt why X.Y.Z, leftit out — that 
he had iiev(u- st'cii any text at all. He would be surprised to see with 
what heads-of-hair some line thumping bo^’s — and squalling girls — are 
usherc'd into this world. Then, some tresses not only ihynie to, but grow 
as fast as, cresses. He lixi's tlie age of the grandson of Acrisius “ at a few 
days.” Perhaj)S his Avus did not send him to sea, until his poor mo- 
ther had gained some strength, and had a tolerable recovery from her 
inlying — perhaps not for a fortnight — or say ten days — which ho had taken 
to consider the subject maturely — before committing tlie little Nautilus 
and his dam to the waves over wliich brooded no birds of calm. 

Finally, and by ^vay of clencher, wo bid X.Y.Z. remember that Perseus 
■was gold-and-god-bogotten — the son of Jupiter Aureus. From the first “his 
fulgent head star-bright appeared,” and Danae, in her sore distress and dis- 
traction, was .delighted to kiss tlie clustering curls on the divine develope- 
ment of th<». tiny demigod. So on that score let there be no quarrel with 
Simonides. X.Y.Z.’s other versions are very good — but he liad better try bis 
hand on an original of which he has not before him any translations. Let 
some others take the hint who need it more ; for the first condition on wJiich 
henceforth wc can insert versions is — that they he from the Creek. 

^Ih Aiti/ust^ 1S3:5. 

Di:ar CuuT'^ToeiiF.R, — I offer you a flower or two, not to deck IMaga’s 
bosom, but nuM <*ly lo l^e put by in your own hej ixtriinti, — iinh‘ss in(h>(wl 
you sbould be of opinion that thi^y are fitter lo be con.-igiied at once to un- 
lieeded dissolution in tln^, Jhdaam Box. The fact is, they are priiicijialiy 
sent you as a curiosih/, being a couple of s])e<*im(uis from tlie private port- 
folio of a coimtnj ijvnUntmni It certainly did so surprise me the other day 
to find ori<‘ of tlM‘K(* Oiirniigs immersed in the study of your arli(‘b's on tlui 
Grtclt Antliohffpy and pointing out tome the beauty of some of those gems, 
and the Jack-lustre of others, that I asked him, for the joke’s sake, \vln»- 
ther he had even- tried his hand as a lapidary. After some little lu*sitalioii, 
he owned to me lie had, and observing that not one of the versions of the 
“ Heraclitus” expressed either the feelings of ])rcsent .(//7V;/’or bygone 
pinesfi, with the streiigtli and Him]>licity of the original, lie, with some con- 
fusion, ask<»d if I tlioiight his attempt any nearer it. 1 liked it exceedingly 
— told him, however, that he ha<l missed the nifjhtinyalrsy — l>ut at last c*ould 
not lielp agreeing with him that to tie one’s.-self to every siiiglci irord (md 
iahlc in a translation w'as sometimes too great a sacrifice, and as no KHijltsL 
reader could possibly comprehend how the old ( ireek’s intfhiinyalrs were 
to live for crevy without a notr to tell tlieni tlie meaning of the metaphor, 
be was free enough to depart from it. 

TO IlERAC’l.TTt S. 

When, IFeracUtus ! told that thou weft dead, 

1'lic tears of sorrowing friendship fast 1 shed, 

And caU’d to mind how oft we two had met 
Lost in sweet converse till the sun had sot ! 

Oil lov’d one! death hatli laid thee in the tomb; 

Fut thy immortal verse shall ever bloom. 

Having got thus far, I begged a sight of another, and he now, less sliyly, 
produced the inipas.^ioned lines of Sappho, which 1 really tliink are more 
close to the notes which that dying swan poured forth, than any of those 
imitations with wliich you liave favoured us. 

Blest, as the pods above, to me For when I see tliee, — fails my speech. 

He teems vvlio, hire to faeo, to thee No voice niy fjuiv’rinp lip can reach, -- 

Sif* cIo'<e, and In ars tln*(» s\v< etiy speak, A subtle Hix* shoots thro* iny veins. 
Traces the hliivli nijun tl>y e’'*ck, Jt dims my sight,— mine ear it pains 

And drinks thy laughter-loving smile — With tingling sounds, — a damp like death 
— *Twas thid did fii>t my heart beguile! Pervades ^rny frame, — it chokes my 

breath,— 
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Till faint, and panting, pale as clay. Wealth — rank— nay, fame !— all, all, ' I 

Trembling I yield, and swoon away ! choose 

Yet all I’ll hazard — tho’ tlion’rt poor. To yield, — than, lov*d one! thee to lose! 

And I so bleis’d with fortune’s store. This heart is so bound up in thine ; 

J die unless 1 call thee Mine / 

Here, too, I had occasion to take him to task for the untnentioned blush w\ih 
whicli fie has eked ont a couplet, — but here he again pleaded tlie privileges 
of a free translator ; and wlieii I looked at the extensions and expansions 
which Merivale and otliers have indulged in, I could not but admit the 
plea. As to liis conlinuinr/ the fragment from where it hints at the diiierent 
situation of Sappho and ficr beloved, it seems to me that he has caught the 
spirit of lior feelings entirely, and that when she — the immortal Sappho— 
would even resign yr/w/c to secure that adored one, it expresses all tliat the 
fragment has conci'aled. I had tlie address to steal the two translations for 
you, merely, as I have* already said, to sliew you in what an extraordinary 
manner tln^ march of int<‘lle<*t has made its way among even that imprac- 
ticable and secluded race, tlie country gentlemen, who are still ffcncruUy 
supposed by that highly cultivated and philosoplncal class, the manufacturers 
ami arlisaiis, to be ac‘f[uaiiited with nothing Init the feeding of live stock, 
and providing little aristocrats to prey upon the rest of the community. 

As T sliould never b.‘ by him were I to aftbrd you any clew to 

my niHlic friend, whoFui talents are so entirely hid under a bushel, 1 must 
not allix my own signalure to this, though 1 may take the opportunity of 
expr(*ssiiig iln^ sinceie a<i mi ration and CHteem wliich the talents and nobly 
avowed ]>rin(*iph s <rt ('lirir^opher North liave indelibly impressed on tin* 
mind of his fidthful and ohedieni servant, C, L. I. O- 

Lord nrofieliarn, \vr think it wa<, wlio, in answer to Lord Dudley or EI- 
l(*niioroii‘ili, or l)oth, on ^ oiile argument or other in the TIoiiso of Peers, said 
tliat om‘ and rdl of the teii-pounders of Birmingham were as wtdl educated 
as either of their iMe/dship s not meaning to be rude to them individually, 
hut speaking at large of the, [leerago. Now tliat a country gentleman (a 
Scotr*h on<‘, too, wr* suspect) has favoiireil tlie public, through us, with a 
couple of specimens <d' translation from the (neek Anthology, perhaps 
srime of our llirniingliain frhnids, whom liitherto we have respected for 
other powers, will i.ry tlu'ir hands at an epigram. Agricola’s Heraclitus” 
is excellent, hut we cannot c niscleiiliousiy say that he has been uncom- 
monly felicitous, and are rather at a loss to imagine wliy he supposed Ids 
services wine re<|uircd on this occasion. ^Vllat he says about the night- 
ingales is very s(*nsil>h»; iniy, we suspect that (hillimaclius may have meant 
by iinu’cly eh'gh*s ; and in that suspicion we are contirmed by 

Wrangliain’s omission of “ r.iglitingales” in his version. Yet \Ve are un- 
willing to part with tlieu?, mid therefore prefer to Agricola’s English ver- 
sion, g«)od as it is, tlie l^atiii one given in Grtevius, though it has in one point 
misled ohl Tyth*r. 

ll<Machte, iuwm inihi mortem dixit nrnieus, 

(^ninn suhito t-irvyrnis immadiierc gena\ 

Oiim nu-tniiii (jiiotws sub aprico sole jocati 
Siiniis ; i‘l n: riucres niinr abiere jori. 

S' (1 PhiloiTu l;i trjiiwn vivir tna Musa, iiec illl 
Afors renun douiitrix iiijicit atra inanus. 

Agricola has been more successful, we think, in Ids Sappho. ’Tis vigorous 
and ini]mssioned ; and tin; <*oiitiniiatlori is in cliaracter with the spirit <d 
the ode. ^ We liope (k Tj. 1. (). will invite us to pass a day along witli him 
at his friend’s house — if within a hundred miles of Edinburgh — during 
Christmas week. 

Alcmus loved Sappho — and liere are some, passionate lines addressed to 
her as if by that b»riniig bard— but in truth by a young Englishman, a 
good Grecian, J, 11. Whitworth. 
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Ajfpmdiv to our Three Articles on 


ALC.i:US TO SAPPHO.' 

iofirny^ (f!X.Eyit ti 

iiyofiv 0(p^VSy 

u^v croi^j^ y' tmvus 

cl}iv yiASJtrci’ 

L'i anotov^ aio>,o(^MyiS hoag 

r/') 5 £>.9?, Ou.Xr,zt *rii Q-i^ov KuOnon;^ 

/•cvc\r>'v o^f'pK/^fJlOV' £^a*7'£; 

^y^^KOirlg fft' 

'T./.?.' 2\;sir 

fyt{^.£c/r/-j(c eu yttcc Ai*, eu (p/Xauvra; 
iroi v;X5i VDV, flj ‘praoo;' ciXtos 
fjc,u.i/^i ^:aL'x=.y. 


-J. II. WHITWORTH. 

eel •^s^d^ovss fAi(r<ru ai^^a<^ 
cjAAo-t’ a.WoJ5 tix^tyaXg ev MQoa; 

<ruxv« ^ivtovrat^ Znreev S’ S't'eaG^) 
a?f rAX^ffr its sa‘;^;«£riav rrirdvrea, 

^Tiootg nye e^of; /0s/3a*sv, 
troT etff’^ao'njv Xi>.K<ra-Ui^ 
ecyucra.'TM' 

it S* £/»j <raeX/v, KS^^oi 
^»3y, oraw S* 5 X^;j rro\iu.g u^uyttitg 

irxa(po5 tv (p'jQ'>irj 
t; houav cciOoo' 


General Service Cluh, Grafton Street. 

Sir, — After llie diJlicultios oxperiene(‘d by such eminent translators as 
Mr IVlerivalo and Mr llay, and the formidable interdict of iinpossibility pro- 
nounced by Cliristoplier North, it may appear great presumption in me 
(known neitlier f<»r a scholar nor an author) to offer you a translation of 
niy own of the Epigram of Euenus, (piotcd in Blackwood for July. This 
presumption will doubtless be deemed more heinous, when I add, thfit I do 
really believe it to be a more faithful version than either Merivale’s or Hay’s ! 
Whether or not it confirms the truth of your opinion as to the possibility 
of a cjood version, I leave it, as in duty bound, to the critic to decide, only 
begging to remind you that, as the bystander is often said to see more of 
the "game than the players, so occasions may arise when an indifferent, 
scliolar may light on a more happy reading of a particular passage, than has 
been suggested to the mind of the most complete translator of "the whole. 


Attic maiden, honey-fed, 
Chirping warbler, bear’st away 
Thou t)ic chirping grasshopper. 
To thy callow young a prey ? 


Warbling thou-— a warbler seize ! 
Winged, one with lovely wings ! 
Guest thyself by summer brought, 
Fellow-guest whom summer brings I 


Wilt not quickly Jet it drop ? 

’Tis not fair, indeed ’tis wrong. 
That the ceaseless songster should 
Hie by mouths of ceaseless song ! 


Your remarks on the cicada occasioned me to mention tlie subject to 
a friend of mine who has long resided in Portugal. He tells me tliere are 
there both the cfcrt?-a and the <jrillOy — cividentiy from cicada and grillus; 
but the cicara is like our grasshoppcTy whereas the grillo, wdiicli lie translab’s 
mole.' cricket^ is much larger, and Hcrc^ains so loud as ipjite to din one’s ears. 
He adds, that this noise is considered musical by the Portuguese, and that 
the ladies keep them in cages. If I mistake not, a similar custom is re- 
corded of the Athenian and Roman ladies with the cicada. If so, some 
mistake appears to have arisen in afiixing the two denominations. 

Bishop Heber, in some lines published in a Madras newspaper, descri- 
bing an evening walk in Bengal, speaks thus — 

Still as we puss, from bush and brier 
The shrill dgala strikes liis lyre ; 

And what is she whose liquid strain 
Tnrills through yon copse of sugar-cane? 

I know tliat soul-entrancing swell. 

It is — it must be — Philomel ! 


Here the Bishop connects the cigala and the nightingale, which (if, in- 
deed, he had not the Greek in his mind) would shew that there is some- 
thing, either in their tone, or in the hour at which they sing, which brings 
the two into the mind together. Indeed, I think myself, the rapid 
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rliirj) witli uhii li tlir jiiiilitiijpjalc; precedes its full burst of song, is not so 
very unlike tin; noise of the grasshopper, that is, a thousand ton gue-power^ 
gras.sliopper ! 

As you have i'X])ressed a wish for new versions of Ilybrius and Ariphron, 
I send you tlie folUnving, 

iNIy wealth is a sjiear and brand, 'IVoth — they that lovenotspcar and brand. 

And this '^ood slii^-id, of hide's uiitanu'd, And j^oodly shield, of hides iiiitann*d, 

To covir my body withal; To eover tlie body withal, 

AVith tln se I ploiit^h, with these 1 reaj), Prostrate all at iny lordly knee, 

'With these I drain the juice of grape. With lowly looks shall worship me, 

And lord it high in many a hall! And me their sovereign-muster call* 

TO IlKAl/riT. 

(lrai;t me, IleJillh, to dwell with thco, 11 in furtive toils of love, 

lOhIc.st born of all tlic ble.st ! Dear delights we strive to snare, 

AMii'e my Ide ifinains to me, Or what hles^itig from above 

ll.alth! be thoti my willing guest. C'omes beside to soothe our care; 

I'. r it eealrh a plr i-ure biing'-. All are thine — and still on thee 

It ther<‘’s joy by children given, Vernal Giaces shed their ray. 

Oi hy power and pomp ol kings, l)h ! no bliss to man can be, 

Dikenii g nnoi i<i iliose in livaven; Blessed Health! when thou’rt away! 

The beuutifiil remarks made in your second paper, on the dilierent spirit 
of the Christian and the Heathen in lamentations for the dc^ad, and the su- 
jierioiiiy of the former in a ])oetical point of view, struck me so forcibly, 
that I venture to s<‘iid you an b]j»igram of my own, as an humble testimony 
of the tiutli of your position. 

KPioKA^r Ai TER 'run (iUEEic. 

Oil ! weep not for tlie gathei Vi lose ! Weep not lor these ! but weep for them. 

Oh 1 inoi.in not for tlic friend that dies! The unloved, the fiicndlcss, the uii- 
In beauty’s breast ihe dower blows — known— 

The soul is Jiajipy in the tlvies. The llowers» that wither on the stem, 

The living, that must live idone ! 

I hav(» tlie honour to he, hir, your most obedient servant, 

CnoRiiE Tiij:\ok. 

jMr Tri'voi’s version of the Swallow and Grasshopper is most ingenious 
and skilful, — and we award him the prize over Mernale and Hay. In an- 
other letter he says, “ in your ])resent iiinnher (August) you speak of the 
‘swallow’ being hoiiey-fed — surely the epigram is on the nightingale.** 
]Vo — th(‘ (‘pigram is on tlu* swallow; but in our literal j>r(*se translation, we. 
<‘noneously.Tnit “ I’hilomcki’' (in brackets) in place ot Vrogiie. AlciatUR 
lightly puts Progne. 

(^jiid rapis, hei I’rogrie, voeulcm ricvu Cicadam, 
lhgr.oribu>4UC tuis pcrciibi dira paras? 

Ac striduhi stiidnhnn, vernam verna, hospita Ja di‘< 

Hospitain, ct aligt'raiTi pcniiigcr ales avem. 

Krgo siiias pricdam hanc, naui imisica pectora siimmuni est 
Altcrum ab altcfius deiite porire nefas. 

The version of Hybrias’ Freebooter is spirited, but not, we thir'k, supe- 
rior, if it indeed be equal, to the best of those given in our last number. 
We shall say word by-aiid-by of the Hymn to Health. Mr Trevor’s own 
epigrani aftm* the Greek is elegant and touching. 

Dear (hniisToeiiER, — lam always so mncli happier after reading one of 
yonr papers, that I feel a strange desire to have the honour «)f addressing 
you. Vour articles on tlie (Jreek Anthology open the lield ; and, without 
any farther introduction, 1 slndl at once submit to your opinion a tniuslation 
of the Sword-Song : — 
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In branches of myrtle my sword let me 
bear, 

As Harmodir.s and Aristogiton were, 

When the tyrant they smote, and liberty 
wrought 

For iVthcns. 

Dearest Ilarmodius ! thou can\st not be 
dead ; 

Thou art in the isles of the blest, ’tis said, 

With the fleet-foot Achilles and Dioined 
Tydidcs. 


In branches of myrtle my sword let me 
bear. 

As Harmodiiis and Aristogiton were. 

When Ilipparciius they slew at Miner- 
va’s shrine, 

A tyrant! 

Yes ! the wide world for ever shall ring 
with your fame. 

With Ilarmodius and Aristogiton’s name; 

For ye smote the tyrant, and liberty came 
To Athens. 


ARTPIIROX’S ODE TO IIEAI-Tll. 


Health ! thou first of all the blest, 

Let me henceforth he thy guest ; 
Whate’er of life is left to me. 

Let me live and love with thec. 

For where’s the joy of riches, say. 

Of children, or of sceptred swiiy. 

That bids man rank with Deity? 

Or, when with Venus’ furtive toils, 

AVe urge the chase for I.ove's soft spoils. 
Say, where’s the plea'-iire he< e can be ? 


Nay, where is any joy that ITeiaven 
In mercy to mankind hath given, 

Or respite from his toilsome doom ? 
AVith time, and thee alone, they bloom ; 
AV’ith thee, blest Health ! each joy is seen 
Shining bright in sprifsg-tide green. 

Who without thee blest has been ? 


Will you accept these and the following from Crinagoras : — 

ro 7C(uv vvv §’ £v/ ^uzcr'TM 

yiu^ccr^ 

iZo/ \7riy^zihv‘t<rot]iTe€,, ysvg^AiJ^ 

’ifdf VVf>t<ptOiOJV UTO-OrUT'A 

KetAA/V}55 IttI K^oreiipct^i yvvxtKO^ 

Aetf'icvj ij fAtf4.vuv vliXtov, 

As roses of sprirsg, ’twas our lot once to bloom ; 

lluX now in inid-wiuter wo come from the earth, 

And our bright purpli .g petals have burst from tiic womb. 

To shed their glad smiles oii the morn of thy biith. 

Fair one, we greet thc(* ; thy br'vhil so near : 

And better — tar better we deem it is done. 

To be seen on tby bessutiful temples here, 

Tlian to linger and wait for the spring-tide sun. 

(/. C'. C ’. ()\omi:nsis. 

Oxonians and Cantabs are such admirers of Maga, Ibal they are afraid of 
paying her their addresses, and hang back :di(M*pisbly, wliile she is wooing 
them to rush into lier arms. All in love and all j<‘aloiis, they thus client her 
and themselves out of many a much-desired embrace. ('. C. C. ])romises 
to be a thriving wooer. I'liere is something quaint and (pieer, as well as 
classical, about bis Sword-Song; but Iiad \v(\ not liked it, on tlie whole, it 
had not found a place, llis version from (’rinagoras is ilowiiig and grace- 
ful : but he will himself piubaps prefer, for its simplicity, the following 
by Wrangliairi : — 

Roses of yore soft spring disclosed; but now 
Our damask petals in mid-winter blow : 

To tby near bridal thus fit offering 
Upon tby birth-day joyously to bring. 

On Reality’s temples, happier station ours, 

Thun to await spring’s slow advancing hours. 


We love to encourage amiable and ingenious lads like W, D. R. of Bris- 
tol. He has sent us several tilings — and we shall insert two — (the others 
won’t do)— the Hymn to Health — (see the cluster), and a pretty epigram 
from Posidippus. 
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We had printed the Greek from his manuscript, but it beinof like most 
manuscript sent to us, not very legible, sotno strange-staring sjdlables^ so 
startled our eyes that we said “dele,” and forthwith the cruel compositor 
scattered ilie outlandisli lingo. Not being able just now to lay onr hand on 
Posidippus, the ICuglisli stanzas must stand by themselves, whic-h they do 
very engagingly, and also run along trippingly, just lif e tlm child they sing 
of before he plopped into the well. Let W. D. H. of Bristol keep to tender 
simplicities like these, and his contributions will run little risk of rejection. 


w. n. n. 

The little cliild was playing 
About the crystal well. 

Anil, reaching for its image, 

Into the water fell. 


(bristoi..) 

'TJie mother ran mid f-nafeh’d it, 
\Vil!i all ever-wj'.tebful fare. 
And fondly kiss’d and damp’d it, 
To soc if life was there. 


It hatli not stain’d the water. 
But upon its mother’s breast 
It hangs, and there in beauty 
*Tis lull’d to gentle rest. 


Oil ! pity us ! What sliall wo do with this load of letters ! Where is tlie 
Balaam Box V Filled to the brim and overtlowing, to the <ieatb of hope that 
ever again in this world there may be tlie downfall of that lid. But hooly 
and fairly ! — Why — each successive contributor eclipses his predecessor! 
WJio is lirst in hand V A Lady. 


Over-Hall, Essex, August I I, IKiO. 

Sir, — I feel confident tliat the claims of a lady to a piae** in the pages of 
“ Blackwooil” wdll not be spurned by one wlio lias so long and so imbly 
honoured the fe.male character. Many prccfdcuts might b(* adduced of 
Icained ladhs (I am not one) who sliiiie in their own lieiiiispInTC, nneclips-ed 
by the superior brilliancy of the “ lords of Ihe ivldv irorld^^ who, we an? 
told by one skilled in such matters, “ arc mash rs to //a ir frota/rs a), ft their 
lordsJ' 1 need but mention the names of our English JVlrs C’arttu* and Miss 
Smith, whose Ejhc/Hus and Joh have won the admiration of sidiolars — of 
the Lord Chancellor Bacon’s wife, whose Translation of Jewel’s A]>ology, 
and her Greek learning, were highly prized in their day — of tin* hVeiich 
Anna Dacier, whose labours on llouier, (’allimachus, h'lorii-i, Anacreon, and 
Sapplio, Plautus, and Aristophanes, and TVrem*e, are so celebrated — of 
Schurman of C3ologne, famous for her Oriental researches — of lleiske 
(Ernestiiia (’lirist.) of Leipsic, whose erudite remarks on (iri'ek authors 
are hardly inferior to her laborious husband’s — of Agm»zi of Bologna uni- 
versity, whose “ IiisUluziotii A~}talatichP^ deservedly plan* her in tlie same 
rank with Euler, Waring, La Grange, and Leslie — and, indeed, of a host of 
others, with wliose achiev(?mc*iits you are familiar, (’(n-tainly tin* holies now- 
a-daya have to congratulate themselves, that tin* Foni^di iiualilicnlion of 
sustaining a long beard is not indispensable for the idiarecter of being 
truly learned; for the Papist doctors inform us, that hefon* tin y admitted 
St Teresa de Jesus to the doctorate, tJie d»)ctors of the nnivei>ily ot' Sala- 
manca re([uii*ed such a distinction : it was at length obtaim'd by tin*, cano- 
nized saint through some means or other; and this female <toet4>r wassub- 
seqiKuitly applauded by tlie Spanish pn*achers (among others by E. F. de 
L y Villiimayor, whose published discourses ar«^ liighiv sanctioned by his 
order) for having “ a chin endowed witli a long bearil, and the whole church 
glories in liaviiig a woman with a beard I” 1 am saTisded, •••ir, that gou 
require no such qualification from your female correspondents. 

With respect to the cpi/het applied to Hygeia of -I have been 

sadly annoyed by it If 1 liad no‘t dreaded your censure of./; nadc iotnudrurr, 
I would have suggested an emendation to get rid <jf it. 'i'hcie is not such 
an extraordinary epithet in the whole three volum(»s of Bnmek’s Aindecta, 
or the thirteen volumea of Jacobs. Such an epirhet, J think, is not unsuit- 
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ed to jjass off some wrinkhid old bag: it is more calculated for a Hecuba 
than a Heloil. Is not cro-,ir;Zi<r-7a, applicable only to dignity from old ago, or from 
some othor cjiiality dcducible from that cause ? Its component parts are, as 
Scajmla iiiforiiis me, h rixo; /Moit — and what has this to do with 

the bloom (r::^nXs), or iho root L e. moisture of Health? Nothing 

tliat I can see. Ilowcver, the poet’s will must be Jtny law. Permit nio to 
quote a passage from the J-Jiftnui of OrpheuSy G7, from tlie edition of Hcr- 
iriatin, Leipsic, 180.3 ; — a quotation which, 1 think, (|uite exhausts all the Ic- 
giiimate epithets ap])licable to “ Health.” 

KXvdiy *YyaMy ctTrocvrsjy, 

Ik (Tto vovTct u7ro^^tyv6ov<rt fi^oTOto-iVy 

TTU? Si 0CCXXii TToXvyiifiiSg UViKX CriYOy 

KCCi Ti^VOti fi^tdoVTi, IPreOit (Ti K6Grf^6§y CCVCtTiTOCy 

yttovvos (TTvy&it (rAi^ns '4^v^o(p0o^o^ cctu k, X, 


I remain, sir, yours, respectfully. 


Mary Kailey. 


auiimiuon’s iivaiN to health, hy mrs v.'m. dailev, ovrji-ii all, i:ssrx. 


O llo.iltli, inobt hoTu^ur'd of the ble.s:>’d! 
With thee it is iny %vill to rest, 

WtnU; lile remains; imd mayst (hull be 
I/skewNe a willing with me. 

For if ill wealth our juy we /ind, 

If b.ihes, sweet babes, delight our mind; 
Jn hovereign luJe, if bliss we place, 
Which sliiiies in men with godlike grace; 


If, witli the hunter’s zeal wc rove. 

To searcli the hidden snares of love ; 

If other joy to man be given, 
llespito from toil, the boon ol heaven; 
With thee all Nourish, Health divine. 
And Spring’s biiglit graces ’round thee 
shine. 

If thou art absent, none cun be 
IVr takers of felicity. 


IMrs Pailoy’a vorsioii is excellent~far superior to some sent us by 
“ b<‘;irded men.” But our fair contributor iniist not be annoyed by the 
epithet '!';>£ 3- r a — HO — iiot evcii were we to apply it to her honoured self, 
— for Homer constantly applies it, in the positive — to the Queen of Heaven. 

^r^'crQo!. OzK Q'jyKrno the superlative — — J h 

gi\(ui to Juno by llomer in bis Hymn- No doubt it originally expresses 
aire. But Hesycliiiis says rightly, that may be interpreted either 

aci t'idiiig to time or honour — n r. K^rct rr.), It is often 

ajiplicd to and means or To a young unmarried human 

virgin wo should be sorry to see it applied; hut tlie oldcjst of tins immor- 
tal Fu lies lias bi'C.n called nnd we should be glad to see 

the words applied to more than one Fright and Fury now in our eyti of 
mortal race. Age to us poor sons and darghtt*rs of a day is dismal — it does 
indeed make us weird men and wotnen — liounds and hags — infirm and foul 
— all unlovely and unloving — fit food for the maw of the grave. But not 
so dealeth age with the denizens of the Empyrean ’Hie oldest are the 
most august — nor are they the least beautiful. Aripbron in that light saw 
Health. She is older than Chronos — coeval with Eternity. She is the Law 
—the Spirit of the Iniiverse. 

She doth preserve the stare from wrong, 

And the eternal heavens through her arc fresh and strong. 

For the benefit of those ladies who, unlike Mrs Bailey, have no Greek, we 
translate into prose and verse the lines of the Pseudo-Orpheus. But Mrs B. 
will pardon us for being of opinion that many other epithets might be, and 
Ijave been, legitimately applied to Health by the Greek poets. 
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LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. HV Til RISTOPIl i: R NORTH. 
Desirable, lovely, caU')ing-all-to-tlouri'»1i, queen of all, 

Hear me, blessed Health, wealth-bringing, iiniveisul mother. 

For by thy irieans diseases decay among mortals, 

And for thy sake, every house, prod ucing-great- delight, blooms. 

And arts are in perfection ; and the world longs for thee, O Princes?, 

And Pluto, the lifc-dcstroyer, alone hates thee ever. 

IN VERSE nv niRISTOPllER NORTH. 

Lovely, beloved, wealth-bringing, blest, thou sovereign- Queen of nil. 

All-vivifying parent, Health, Oh ! hear me when 1 call 
On thee, by whom diseases dire ’mong human kind decay; 

And by thy means the flowers of bliss bloom in our homes f.lvvay. 

Oh, Queen ! thou source of perfect art, thee every one udurti-. 

And lilc-dtstroying Dis alone for ever thee abhors. 


Very beautiful, we tbouglit, was the Heliodora of Orielcnsis. And ]»ero 
is a letter from (we hardly can err in calling him so) that In-nign psiKtor. 

Dear Sir, — The extreme kindness of your manner of noticing my ver- 
sion of Meleager’s J’Uegy, has allorded me the gratification which we all 
feed at receiving cominendation from those who are worthy of bestowing 
it. You have expressed a wish to receive otlier versions of tlu3 Ode to 
Health. I subjoin one : it is a fit subject for an invalid who finds liis best 
earthly pleasures in these enchanting studies. 1 admit 1 am in>t satisfied 
with my translation, and if you suppress it, shall only feel strict justice ad- 
ministered. — Faithfully yours. 

Or I ELENS IS. 


C-hief among the Heavon-hlest! 
Health ! with thee be’t mine to rest. 
And find thee, as life wears away. 

Of full free-will prolong thy stay ; 
For, he it gold we covet most. 

Or eliildrcii, or the godhke bo:ist 
Of royal rule, or t.olt desire 
Which Aphrodite’s toils inspire, 


Or any other joy that’s given, 

Or breathing time from woes hy Heaver/, 
With thee, blest Jlealili, they nourish 
all, 

And pleasure’s spring awaits thy call, 
Without thy smile his lot to hies®, 

No mortal can taste happiness. 


We find we shall have room hut for one shoit letter more, so we give 
another dozen of versions without the epistles. 

Sir, — I have been much pleased with your papers on the Greek Antlio- 
logy, and I take the liberty of handing you, as an acknowledgment, a version 
of the Hymn to Health. Possibly you may not think it worth insertion — if 
BO, I shall not quarrel with you, hut shall he glad to see a better one in its 
place. 1 Inive chiefly availed myself of your literal translation, (in which, 
by the hy, the printers have dropped a line); for I am ashamed to say of 
my Greek, that it is something like Dr Johnson’s estate in Yorkshire. — Be- 
lieve me, sir, with great respect, your most obedient servant. 

Nemo. 


nv NEMO. 


Hygeia, most revered of Heaven ! 

Be it my lot to dwell with thee; 
And, while the breath of life is given, 
P.Iy \MEiiig guest and helpmate be. 


If weal til or offspiing Heaven bestows, 
Or godlike gitt of kingly ri‘ign, 

Or fill live pleasures, such as tho^e 
We btrive in Venus’ liip to gain — 


K.u:h calm, each solace, each dclieht, 

To thee, blest goddess, owe s its bloom ; 
With thee the Spring is doubly bright. 
Without thee joy were lost in gloom. 
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Of all th* irnmoital f^ods above, 
lleultli ! woirhit^t tluiu (*f mortal love ! 
Of thee, 1 ahk, w/iile life sliull be, 

Tliat tlioii will deii;ii to dwell \sitli me. 
I'lOiii tbee aie i*ir>jjiing, wealth and 
power, 

The pleasures ot the furtive liour, 

Wlien lovers meet ; all other jny 
That serves the hopes of man to buoy. 


When, casting off his toll and care. 

He takes the gilts the Oods prepare. 
With thee they bloom, with thee they 
shine, 

Jii all the wreaths the (Jraees twine; 
And eveV happy shall lie be, 
l>lubt Health ! the iiiun who dwells with 
thee 1 


D. l . TRIN. < OI.L. CANTAB. 


Health 1 thou biij^ht iumiite of the sky, 

IJe thou lu neelorth (or ever nigh ; 

A cheeiful vihicai.t ti) one 

Whose sands ot lile will soon be run. 

Kor all the jilea^iu e that may spring 
From ehiUhv.' , or tliat wealifi can hring — 
The t iivIeU IiiMuies that wail 
Attendant on a seeptieU state, — 

The joys ul love, wliieli oft we share 
Tangled in Aphrodite’s snare, — - 

J. I 

Hygeia ! of the immortal blest 
Most honour’d ’ let me be 
'hne remnant ol my days with thee, 
iVJy willing fellow guest ! 

Tor, if there bo deliglit in wealth. 

Or joy iu hopelul jirogsny, 

Or pi ido in kingly sovereignty 
Tliat ecpi::ls nun to gods above. 

Of raptures in the hidden sweets of love, 
Tursued by stealth. 


All that kind Heaven can bestow 
I'o calm man’s trouble, soothe his woe-— 
All, happv spiiit, blossom (air 
AVitliiii thy jireser.ee — ’iieath thy care. 
Pl*-asin«‘’s sweet Spring around ihec 
sliowers 

Her lovehe.-t wieiiths*, her fairest flowers. 
Jhit when thou’rt absent, all is gone 
That earthly joy doth rest upon. 


Of aught beside kind Heaven vouchsafes 
to spare 

i)f plea‘<ure, or relief from care, 

All, blest Hygeia, bloom with thee— 
with thee 

'I’lie springtide of the Graces joyously 
Shines forth — and life hath nought without 
thee good or fair. 


Health! whom ot Gods we iaiostreve»-e, 
((ive me with thee, gri'at (ioddes*f, give 
The reinmmt nf my days to live — 

W'ith me a willltig guest tor ever stay ! 
Can wealth delight, or children dear. 
Or loyalty’s high sway, 

Tliat cipnils ineii with (jud» above. 

Or soft dt sires tliat in the toils ot love 
W’e eapUire furtively. 

Health ! ot iininorlalc*! 

With tlu«* 1 long to re-s”. 

Be thou, ilirongh life’s n mairider 
With me a willing gnesl. 


Of anghl besides kind J^owers for men 
ordain 

Of pleasure, or relief from pain? 

Wirh thee, hkst Health ! they bloom- 
wit li thee 

The spring tide ot the Graces brightly 
k'k'Vs, 

And without thee no man on earth true 
hlcs.sings knows. 

T. S. 

I or if ought plea'^e in riches, 

In children, or in love. 

Or power, which renders ecpial 
'Ian to the Gods above; 


If ought besides to mortals 

Of blis.s the Ciod.** Jiavc slievYr?! 
'With thee ! all, all are blooming- 
Vdithout thee, joy is gone. 


lUOili: l’AUAPllUA8Tir ALLY. T. S. 


Health, fairest of the immortal race ! 

Come from the hlisf,!ul seat.s of rest. 
And deign, through like’s untrodden space. 
To be my constant guest. 

Should kingly power deck my brow, 

JVIy fame tbroiigli heaven and earth be 
spread, 

Or all that mortals prize below, 

Be shower’d upon my head — 


Should children bles.s my path, or wealth 
In golden tides before me roll. 

Thy touch alone, immortal health. 

Can make them charm the soul. 

With thee Spring blooms in verdant 
green, 

And clotlies with joy life’s drearyplains ; 
Without thee, misery mars the scene. 
And leadess wdnter reigns. 
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i’lTZJAMES T. PRICK (lIKKKPORD.) 

AIrna Saliis, Superiim dea ltiudatissi;na Divuin ! 

(iuod i-upL-resf. vital tecum Labiturc vclim; 

At iiiilii consorlein tiia te ferat es^e voluntas j 
Nam si qua* piiori gaudia opesquc fcriiiit, 

Impcriunique viris liabitiim regale bcatum, 

Occuito aut Veneris compecle capiiis amoi ; 

Dclicia'vo alia*, vel iL'iiimeiita lultoittni 
Niimina fjua; Divuin grata dedi*re viris : 

Teeum cuncta vigciit : Charitiiin et ver liicet amojiium, 

Alma Saliis, tecum ^ te ^iIle nemo vaiet. 

FIZJAMLK T. PRICK (llEK Kl- OUl). ) 

ilygt ici, ot' the hJesscd CjoUs most dial, 

Vouchsafe, I pray, that 1 may dwell with thee: 

Ami, lor wliat term ut* lire reni.diis to me, 
iJe iIkju the glad partaker ot iny clieer. 

Imu* it iti weahh or children joy appear, 

Or (that which rnaketh men likegtiiJs to he ) 

In kingly rule, which lesser meii revere. 

Or in the loves which so intently we 
Strive lor with Aj>hrodite*s sK-ret wiles, 

Or it llie (jods above to men have given 
Oilu’i deliglits, or e'en a truce to toils, 

Vitli Ihee, Ilygeia, all ot them have thriven ! 

With thee the C^races* lovely spring-time smiles ; 

And without thee no bliss is undv-r Heaven. 

<.V:oRl.l 2 J. A. DRAKE ( KTJt K TIIOR RL. ) 

'recum, Xympha Hygeia. inagis veneranda Dcorum, 

Sit inilii perpetuas consociare vices — 

Oil Iteta advenias et non invita sodules 
Duin miinet oxigui temporis bora mei ' 
l^uidquid honorutum inortalilnis, aut quid amo mini 
Viurima progenicF, divitia que feruiit — 

ICr, Superis .equans lioniincs, scepiri aurea faina, 

Kt furtim Idaliie pra'da petita IXa* — 

Altera vel quievis, ccelestia dona, vulnptii', 

Curarurn et miseris percipienda qiiies - 
Omnia tecum habitant h;ec, Iclicissmui Nympha, 

Vero novo tecum delieiosa vi>eni. 

Auspicioipie tuo tantuin mortaUhus in^tat 
(iiatia purpureos luxuriare dies. 

i.COiKiK J. A. DRAKK (kIKKTHOR IT:), 

Health ’ of til’ Immortals most caress’d, Wnat oilier pleasures Heaven bestows. 
Would that my life with tlicc were blest ! Whatever respite hoin our woes — 

It for the remnant that I live. All Idooni with thee, blest Health ! the 

Tfiy free coirpanioiiship thou’It. give. Spring 

III opulence vvlicii men find grace, Of lov'c and jileitMirc thou dost bring. 

When honour in a goodly race, earth-boin man e’er yet was blest 

If, happy as the Oodp, they seize Without thee, CioddcsS most caress’d ! 

Imperial sccjitres when they please. 

Or if in Venus* secret toils 

They capture love’s forbidden spoils, — 

J. li. RODK. (CHARTERIIOLSK.) 

Alma Suhis, superos inter sanetissima, tecum 
Sit milii vital degere quod supercst. 

Tuque volens in tecta veni ; iiaiu sitpiid ammni 
Divitia*, siquid pigiiora amoris Inibcnr, 

Ilegis honos siquid, superisque leqiiata potestas, 

.. et Paphiae dulcia fiirta Dtie, 

Sive alia hurnanis dantur bona muncra votis, 

Si requies curse, si medicina inali, 
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Alma Sciliis tcciun Kurgiint, tecnmqmj 

IVcum agitat niiidos (Jratia verna clioros. 

Omnia tu tecum mortalilMis optima pra*bo!«, 

Tequo carens felix vivere nemo potest. 

J. E. 110DE. (CIIARTEUIIOUSE.) 

OJi! Iionour’d most of lieav’nly pow’rs! Of if there lie u sweet delight 
Healthy be it mine to dwell with thee. In fuitive toils of Aphrodite, 

To pass with thee life’s closing lionrsy With thee, sweet Health, they burst to 

Nor thou my partner scorn to be. light, 

Tor, oh ! whate’er of joy we prove Wiih thee the Graces’ spring is biighf ; 

Til coffer’d gold, in children’s love, K ii*h charm with thee conspires to bless — 

Or regal power, and state that vies Without thee — where is liappiness ? 

E’en with tli’ immortal dei ics ; 

No room now for criticism — so farewell one and all — kind correspond- 
ents ! And as for one mouth we intend being- “ hid in onr vaciint iiiterlunar 
cave,” be busy all as bees for our sakes ; nor idle our ibiir eb^gant Latin- 
ists. On the JOlh of October the doors of the Treasury will be sliut, tliat 
we may prepari^ for our issues on the 1st of NoveinlwM*. I'ill l!i<‘U they 
will be wide open (*v<‘ry lawful day. 

“One bumptM- at ])arting” with Dairie. T^ookiiig to tlie st^nse men^ly 
of tbe verse in that fragment, -rovo^- cru Vu'orm yu/.a'jr.vx r\ in the 

words r \ve miss tliat contract with o/ v :%^uj wbicb w(^ 

think tbe Greek poet wisliod to express. dVanslate ^ in wliati'ver 

manner you ])lease: rid’m* it to wboiiisoever, or wliatsoever 3’ou please — 
mother or cliild; or mother’s or child’s hi'east or hearty there, is soinetliing 
wanting to stand ojiposite to and yet it is manifest that the 

poet is liere contrasting the child’s innocent, unsuspecting, C|uiot, calm, un- 
disturbed state of mind ^vilh bis and her lamentable and awful situation, 
while this contrast is not forcibl^'^ brought out by the word 
Chiefly on this ground we propose to read which seems admissi- 

ble in this metre, and which would give an excellent serise agreeing with 
the rest : 

What surtVring is mine ! hut thou sleejiest, ny, with a calm breast 
Doest thou fchimber in thy chcciTess inuioi'm. 

\Vc find that has given much trouble to i translator, so no- 

body ought to be sorry to part with it.’ It would, we are sur{», he much 
easier to accumulate a hundred critical ubjeetioiis to it, tiiuii to ti miniate it 
elegaiitly- 

The next line, we think, is not so dinicult to ucolcrstinnl, hut excessively 
diflicult to translate. W'e no longer doubt that v:;^. /=. i- ;i pcxqh* am- 
plification and exaggeration of tlie preceding x - /. c. that the 

poet meant to say iiiat the, r.rk was tnnht-ynmmerhuj^ and ])urtl\', ])(*r]iaps, 
because it was brass-nailed ; but nhjht yfnnmcriiaj is hwe sidtled as de- 
scriptive of Dfinaii’s melancholy situation. ('<it\s eyf*- tjhnum r of light in 
total darkness is very melancliol}% and ilie contempdjiiive (irm-k would not 
even overlook tliis morsel of misery in describing what agitated a female 
bosom. ^ It is po.ssibJe, too, that he meant llie ark ha<l become pdiosplio- 
rescent in the sea, but small spaiks of phosphores<-eiit light ar<‘, t‘X(juisitely 
spectre-like and melanrhol3\ former suppo.'iilion, Jiow(iV(*r, afipears 

more proliable, but still moonlight or starlight, or some otJier light, is re- 
quired to make tlic brass nails glimmer. Oanae and her cliild were not in 
a bed-aud- table-linen chest. It let in some liglit and some air ; and Simon- 
ides saw the ])air ‘‘ now in glimmer and iiovv' in gloom.” Wh}’’ call the 
clorxklet purple, unless its colour was visihb^ ? “ () thou beautiUil counte- 

nance !” ’Tvvas a curious chest truly ; and was safely landed on the vliore 
at last after that dim aiul dismal voyage. 


Printed hy Pallanlync and Company, PauVs Work, Edinburgh* 
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NO. I. 


IwNOWLMDGii: is Power. So is Tii- 
lent — so is CjcuIus — so is Virtue. 
WJiieli is the greatest ? It iniglit 
seem hard to tell ; but united, they 
00 forth conquering and tocom|uer. 
Nor is that union rare. Kindred in 
nature, they love to dwell together 
ill the same “ palace of the 'soul.” 
Keineinber Milton. Tint too often 
they are disunited ; and then, though 
still Powers, they are but feeble, 
and their defeats are fre([uent as 
their triumphs. What! is it so even 
with A'irtue ? It is, and it is not. 
Virtue may reign wdlhout the sup- 
port of Talent and Genius ; but her 
counsellor is Conscience, and w'hat 
is (yonscience but Reason rich by 
birthright in knowledge directly de- 
rived from tlie heaven of heavens 
beyond all the stars ? 

And may Genius and Talent in- 
deed be, conceive, and execute, with- 
out the support of Virtue ? You 
will find that uuestion answered in 
the following lines, which deserve 
the name of philosophical poetry— 
and arc divine, 

Tulonts, *tis true, quick, vJii’ioiis, lii'Iglif, 
has God 

To \ irliie oft denied, on Vice bestow’d; 
Jiut ns fond Nature lovelier colours brings 
To dork the insect’s ^thnn the eagle’s 
wings. 
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lint ilirn of man the high-boni nobhr 
part, 

'rbectiipreal piiergics tlial tourli tin* lirait, 
(‘ivalivc J am y. labouring Thought in«. 
ten<i*, 

Ituaginatioii’s W’ild maftnifn'enpi', 

And all the dread siibliinilios of Song— 
'riipse, N'ii’tMpI tln se, to 'J’lire alone be- 
long! 

Sucii is the natural cou.stitution 
of humnnity ; and in the happiest 
stale of social life, all its noblest 
Faculties would bear legitimate 
sway, each in its own province, 
wdthin the spirit’s ample domains. 
There, Genius would be honoured ; 
ami Poetry another name for reli- 
gion. But to such a state there can, 
under the most favouring skies, be 
no more than an approximation; 
and the time never was, w hen Vir- 
tue sufl’ered no persecution. Honour 
no slianie. Genius no neglect, nor fet- 
ters were not imposed by tyrannous 
power on the feet of the free. The 
age of Homer, the age of Solon, the 
age of Pericles, the age of Niima, 
the age of Augustus, the age of Al- 
fred, the age of Leo, the age of Eli- 
zabeth, the age of Anne, the age of 
Scott, Wordswmrtli, and Byron, have 
they not been all bright and great 
ages? Yet had they been taithfullv 
chronicled, over the misery ana 
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inaclncsei of how many despairing 
spirits fraught with heavenly fire, 
iiiiglit we not liave been called to 
pour forth our unavailing indigna- 
tions and griefs ! 

Under despotic governments, a- 
gain, such as have sunk deep their 
roots into Oriental soils, and beneath 
Oriental skies prosperous!}’- expand- 
ed their long- enduring umbrage, 
where might is right, and submis- 
sion virtue, noble-minded men — for 
sake of that peace which is ever 
dearest to the human heart, and if it 
descend not a glad and gracious 
gift from heaven, will yet not un- 
gratefully be accepted, when breath- 
ed somewhat sadly from the (piieted 
bosom of earth by tyranny saved 
from trouble — have sijl)mitted, al- 
most without mouruing, to sing 
“ man}’- a love!}' lay,’* that perished 
like the flowers around tliem, in 
praise of the row»»r at whose foot- 
stool they stooped their anointed 
heads as low ns death/* l^veii tlien 
has Genius becjn honoured, because 
thougli it ceasetl lo be august, 
still it was beautiful; it seemed to 
change fetters of iron into bands of 
roses; and to halo with a glory the 
brows of slaves. The wine- cup 
mantled in its light ; and Love forgot 
ill the bower Poc'try built for bli.ss, 
that the brid(5 might be torn from 
the bridegroonrs Ixi^om <m her bri- 
dal iiiglit by a tyrant’s lu.-»t. 1^'ven 
there Genius was happy, and dif- 
fused liappiness ; at its bidding was 
lieard pipe, tabor, and dulcimer ; and 
to its lips “ warbling melody’* life 
floated by, in the midst (»f all oppres- 
sion, a not undelightful dream ! 

But how has it been with us in 
our Green Island of the West ? Some 
people are afraiil of revolutions. 
Heaven pit}*^ them I we have had a 
hundred since the Roman bridged 
our rivers, and led his liigli-ways 
over our mountains. And what the 
worse liave wc been of being thus 
revolved? We are no radicals; but 
we dearly love a revolution — like that 
of the stars. No two nights are the 
heavens the same— all the luminaries 
are re»rolving to the music of their 
ownsphcrcs — look, we beseech you, 
ontliat iicw-riscn star. lie is elected 
by universal suHVage — a glorious 
representative of a million lesser 
lights— and on dissohitiou of that 
Parliament — how silent but how elo- 


quent — he is sure of his return. 
Why, we should dearly love the late 
revolution we have seen below — it is 
no longer called Reform — were it to 
fling up to free light from fettered 
darkness a few fine bold original 
spirits who might give the whole 
world a new character, and a more 
majestic aspect to crouching life. 
But we look abroad and see strutting 
to and fro the sons of little men 
blown up with vanity, in a land 
wliere tradition not yet old tells of 
a race of giants. We are ashamed 
of ourselves to think we feared the 
throes of the tinu^s, seeing not por- 
tentous but pitiable births. Briisli 
these away ; and let us think of the 
great dead — let us look on the great 
living — and strong in memory and 
hope, be confident in the cause of 
Freedom. ‘‘ Great men have been 
among us — better none and can 
it be said that now there is ‘‘a want 
of books and men,” or that those we 
liave, are mere dwarfs and duodeci- 
mos? Is there no energy, no spirit 
of adviuiture and enterprise, no pas- 
vion in the charficter of our country ? 
Jfas not wide over earth 

“ England sent her men, of men the cliirf, 
To plant the Tree of Lile, to plant fiiir 
-hVeedorr/s Tree ?” 

Has not she, the Heart of Europe 
and the Queen, kindled America into 
life, and raised up in the New World 
^ ])ower to balance the Old, star 
steadying star in their unconflictiiig 
courses ? You can scarce see lier 
shores for ships ; her inland groves 
arc cri'sted with towers and tcuriples; 
and mists brooding at inteivals over 
her far-extended plains, tell of towns 
and cities, tlieir hum unheard by the 
gazer from her glorious hills. Of 
such a land it would need a gifted 
eye to look into all that is passing 
witliin the mighty heart ; but it needs 
no gifted eye, no gifted ear, to see 
and liear there the glare and llie 
groaning of great anguish, as of lurid 
breakers tumbling in and out of the 
cavi;s of the sea. But i.s it or is it not 
a land where all the faculties of the 
soul are free as they ever were since 
the Fall? Grant that there are tremen- 
dous abuses in all departments of 
public and private life; that rulers 
and legislators have often been as 
deaf to the still small voice” as to 
the cry of the million; that they 
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wliotn tliey have ruled and for whom 
tliey have legislated often so un- 
wisely or wickedly, have been as 
often untrue to themselves, and in 
self-imposed idolatry 

“ Have bowed their knees 
To despicable gods 

Yet base, blind and deaf (and bet- 
ter dumb) must be he Avho would 
deny, that here Genius has had, and 
now has her noblest triuin])hs ; that 
Poetry has here kindled purer iires 
on loftier altars than ever sent up 
their incense to Grecian skies ; that 
Philosophy has sounded depths in 
which her torch was not extin- 
guished, but, though brigJit, could 
pierce not the “ heart of the mys- 
tery’* into wdiich it sent some faint 
illuiriinations ; that Virtue here has 
had chosen champions victorious in 
their martyrdom; and Religion her 
ministers and her servants not un- 
worthy of her whose title is from 
heaven. 

Causes there have been, are, and 
ever will be, wdiy often, even here, the 
very highest faculties “rot in cold 
obstruction.” Rut in all the ordinary 
affairs of life, have not the best the 
best chance to win the day ? VVJio, in 
general, achieve competence, wealth, 
sj>lendour, magnificence in their 
condition as citizens ? The feeble, 
the ignorant, and the base, or the 
strong, the instructed, and the bold ? 
Would you, at the otfstart, back me- 
diocrity with alien influence, against 
high talent with none but its own—- 
the native “ might that slumbers in a 
peasant’s arm,” or, nobler far, that 
which neither sleeps nor slumbers 
in a peasant’s heart ? There is some- 
thing abhorrent from every sentiment 
in man’s breast to see, as we too of- 
ten do, imbecility advanced to high 
places by the mere accident of higli 
birth. But bow our hearts warm 
within us to behold the base-born, 
if in Britain we may use tlie word, 
by virtue of their own irresistible 
energies, taking precedence, rightful 
and gladly-granted, of the blood of 
kings! Yet we have heard it whis- 
pered, in»;inuated, surmised, spoken, 
vociferated, howled, and roared hi a 
voice of smalhbecr-Hoiiring thun- 
der, that Church and State, Army 
and Navy, are all oflicered by the 
influence of the Back-stairs — that 
few or none but blockheads, by 


means of brass only, mount fiom the 
Bar which they have disturbed to 
that Bench whi<-h they disgrace; and 
tliat mankind intrust the c'ure of all 
diseases their llcsli is heir to, to the 
exclusive care of every here and 
there a handful of old women. 

Whether overstocked or not, 
’twonid be bard to say, but all pro- 
fessions are full — from tliat of Peer 
to that of Beggar. To live is the most 
many of us can do. \Vhy then com- 
plain r Men should not complain 
when it is their duty as men to work- 
Silence need not be sulhui — but bet- 
ter sulleniiess tJiau all this outrage- 
ous outcry, as if words the winds 
scatter, were to <lrop into the soil 
and grow up grain. Processions ! is 
this a time, for full-grown men in 
lioliday shows to play the part of 
children V If they desire advance- 
ment, let them, like their betters, turn 
to and work. All men wortli men- 
tioning in this country belong to the 
working classes. What seated 1'hur- 
low, and Wedderhurr.e, and Scott, 
and Erskiiu% and GiiVurd, and Cop- 
ley, and Ih oughaiii on the woolsack ? 
Work. What made Wellington ? 
b\ir seven years war all over Spain, 
and finally at Waterloo — work — 
bloody and glorious work. 

Vet still the [lalriot cry is of iiise- 
cures. J^et the few sluggards that 
possess but cannot enjoy them, doze 
awa}’^ on them till siiu'cures and siiie- 
curihts dro]) into the dust. Shall such 
creatures liisturb tlie <M|uanimity of 
the magnanimous working classes of 
England ? rrue to themselves, in 
life’s great relations, they need not 
grudge, for n little while longer, the 
paupers a few paltry ponce out of 
their earnings, for they know a sure 
and silent death-blow has been struck 
against that order of things by the 
sense of the land, and tliat all wlio 
recei\ e wages must lienceforth work. 
Ail along that has been the rule — 
those are the, exceptions — or say 
that lias been the law — these are its 
revolutions. Lot there be Iiigh 
rewards, a: d none grudge thom — in 
honour d gold, for higii work. And 
men of higli talents — never extinct 
— wil^ reach ii]) their hands and si izc 
them, amidst tlie acclamations of a 
people who have over iiikon ju i<le in 
iigreat ambition. If the couipeliiion 
is to be iu future more open than 
ever, to know it is so will rejoice 
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l}ic fiouls i>t nil who arc not slaves. 
But clear tlie course ! Let not the 
erou'd riiNh 5n — for by doing so, 
they will bring down tbe racers, and 
be llieinsclves trainpled to death. 

Now wo say that tlio race is— if not 
always — ninety- nine times in a hun- 
dred — to the swift, and the battle to 
tlie strong. We may have been fortu- 
nate in our naval and military friends, 
but we cannot charge our memory 
with a single consuinuiate ass holding 
a distinguif>h<‘d rank in either service. 
That such consummate asses are in 
botli, we liave been credibly inform- 
ed, and believe it ; and we have 
sometimes almost imagined that we 
lieard their hray at no great distance, 
and the Happing of their ears. Poor 
creatures enough do rise by senio- 
rity or purchase, or if any body 
know how else, we do not; andsindi 
will be the case to th(3 end of the 
chapter of human aci-ideiits. But 
merit not only makes the man, hut 
the officer on shore and at sea. TJicy 
are as noble and discontented a st‘t 
of fellows all as ever boarded or 
stormed ; and they wdll continue so, 
not till some change in the Admiralty, 
or at the liorseguar<ls, for Sir James 
Graham e do('s his duty, and so does 
Lord Hill ; but till a change in hu- 
manity, for 'tis more than Adam did, 
and we attribute vvhatev<u* may be 
amiss or awry, chielly to the Fall. 
Let tlie radicals set poor human na- 
ture on her legs again, and what 
ivould become of t/i( In llui 
French service there hi no rising at 
all but by merit ; but there is also 
much running away ; not in a dis- 
graceful styUs for our natural ene- 
mies, and artificial friends, are a brave 
race, but in mere indignation and dis- 
gust to sei* troops ho shamefully ill- 
oflicered as ours, which it would be 
a disgrace to look in the face on the 
field, either in column or lino. There- 
fore they never stand a charge, but 
arc oil' in legions of honour, eagles 
and ail, before troops that have been 
so uniformly flogged from time im- 
memcrial, as to have no other name 
but raw lobsters, led on by olficers 
all shivering or benumbed under the 

cold shauc of aristocracy,*’ like 
Pic ton and Pack. 

We once thought of going our- 
selves to the English Bar, hut were 
dissuaded from doing so by some 
judicious friends, who assured us 


we should only be tlirowing zway 
our great talents, and unexampled 
elmjuence.for that success depende<l 
solely on interest, and we had none 
we knew of, either in Iiigh places or 
in low, and had then never seen an 
attorney. We wept for the fate of 
many dear friends in wigs, and made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalcmi. On our 
rcilurn from Palestine and other fo- 
reign parts, behold them all bending 
under briefs, bound by retaining fees, 
or like ganie-bavvks, wheeling in airy 
cireuila over the rural ])rovinces, 
and pouncing down on their prt'v, 
away to their eyries with talon-fiills, 
which they devoured at their luxu- 
rious leisure, untroubled by any cal- 
low young ! They now compose 
the Bench. 

Kre we set otV for Salem, wo had 
liad thoughts of mitering tlu' ('hiireh, 
and of becoming liishops. But’twas 
necessary, we were told, first to he 
tutor to a lord. That, in our pride, 
we could not stomach; but if ouis 
Jiad not been the sin by which Satan 
fell, wliere now had bemi the excel- 
lent Howley y All our habits in 
yoiitli led us to fissociato much with 
intending divines. A few of them 
are still curates ; but Twere \ain to 
try to count the vicars, rectois, ca- 
nons, deans, archdeacons, and bi- 
shops, with wliom, when we were 
all under- grad mites togiMher at (.Ox- 
ford, we UHi*d to do iiotinng but read 
•Greek all day, and Latin all inght. 
Yet you hear nothing hut abuse of 
such a (dmreh J and ar(^ told to locdv 
at the J^issenters. We. do lojik at 
them, and an uglier set we iievm* 
saw ; not one in a liuiidred, in Ids 
griinness, a geiitlenuin. Not a single 
scholar liavc? they got to bliew, and 
nc w that Hall is mute, not one ora- 
tor. Their divinity is of the dust — 
and their discourses dry bones. 
Dovvm with the old I uiversitieK — up 
with new. The old are not yet 
down, but tbo new arc up ; and how 
dazzling the contrast even to tlie 
purblind ! You may hew down trees, 
but not towers ; and Graiita and 
lUiedicyna will shew their temples 
to the sun, ages after such structures 
Iiave heconie hosjiitals. They en- 
lighten the land. Beloved are they 
by all the gentlemen of England. 
lOven the plucked think of them 
with tears of filial reverence, and 
having renewed their plumage, clap 
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their wings and crow defiance to all dure of their isle, that they love to 
their foes. A man, you say, can get make “ the green one red,” see tlie 
there no education to fit him for life, entire edifice overthrown,* not one 
Ihih ! Tell that to the marines. Now stone left upon another, and its very 
and tlien one meets a man eminent name sniotliered in n smoky cloud 
in a liberal ]>rotession, who has not of aacending dust. They have told 
been at any place that could casil}^ us so in yells, over winch has still 
be called a College. l>ut the great been heard “ the wolf’s long howl,” 
streams of talent in b'ngland keep tbesaviige cry of the O'Connell. And 
perpetually llowing from tlie gaf<vs of Ministers who ])reterul to beProte.s- 
iier glorious Ihiiversities — and he laiits, and in reform have not yet 
who woiihl deny it in any mixed declared against the lie formation, 
Cinn])any of leading men in London, liave tamely yielded, recreant from 
would only Ijave to open liis eyes in the truth, to rufiiaus wlio \vt>uld pull 
the hush that rebuked his folly, to down her holiest altars, and given up 
feel that he was a (h)ckuey, clever pure religion, breathing liousehold 
enough, perhaps, in his own small laws,” a sacrifice to 8Ui)er8tition. 
wa)^, and the author of some sonnets, But there is n power enshrined in 
hut even to his own feelings pain* I mglaud which no (loveriuneiit dare 
fully out of place among men who seek to desecrate — in the hearts of 
had not stiidie<l at the Surre}". tlie good and wise, grateful to an es- 

VVe CJinnot say that we have any tahlishment that has guarded Chris- 
fears, tliis line clear Soptomher tiaiiity from corruption, and is vene- 
morniijg, for the Cfiiurch of l^nglaiid rated by all the most enlightened 
ill England. In lr(*land, deserted spirits who conscientiously worsliip 
and hetrayetl, it lias received a dila- without its [)ale,aiu! know that in the 
pidatirig shock. Fain would s(5von peaceful shadow of its strength re- 
iiiillions of “ the finest people on the ])ose their own hiinihler and untrou- 
earth,” and likewise tlie most infatu- !>led altars. Let us sing aloud a 
ated, who are so proud of the ver- high and JioJy strain ! 

Hail to the t’lowii by Lrcedom shaptcl — to gird 
.\ii I■hlg1i^h Sjvcreign’s brow ! and to the Tiirone 
WIicTcon he sil*> ! Wi]o«e deep Foundalio^Js fie 
111 veneration and the lVop]c*s love; 

Wliose stops aie erpiity, whose seat i I.ivr. 

. -.Hail to the State of Knglund ! Ami conjoin 
AVitli this a salutation as devout. 

Made to the spiritual fabric of iier CInirrh ; 

J'oiindcd in truth ; by blood of Alartyrdoin 
t'oinented ; by the hands of Wisdom reared 
In bctiuty of Holiness, with ordered poinjs 
Decent, and unreproved. The voice, that giect^ 

The majesty of both, shall pray for both ; 

'ric.it, mutually protected and sustained, 

They may endure as long as sea surrounds 
'J’tiis favoured Land, or Fuiishinc warms her soil. 

— And O, ye swelling hills, and spacious plains! 
r..?sprent from shore to shore with stecplc-tower?, 

\ml spires whose ‘silent huger points to IJeave'i ;* 

Nor wanting, at wide iiiteivals, the bulk 
Of ancient IMiiistcr, lifted above the cloud 
f)f tlie dense air, whicli town or city breeds 
'To intercept the sun’s glad beams — may neVr 
'Hmt true siieccssioii fail ot Kuglish Heart. s 
Who, with Ancestral feeling, can perceive 
What ill those holy Structures je possess 
Of ornamental interest, and the charm 
Of pious sentiment clilViised afar. 

And human eliarity, and social love. 

— Ihus never ehnil the indignities of Time 
Approach-their reverend grace.*?, iinoppo.scil ; 
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Nor slmll the Elements be free to hurt 
Their fair proportions ; nor the blinder rage 
(If bi<j;ot zeal madly to overturn ; 

And, if tlie desolating hand of war 
Spare them, they shall continue to bestow 
Upon the tlyonged abodes of busy Men 
( Diipraved, and ever prone to fill their minds 
Exclusively w'ith transitory things) 

An air and mien of dignified pursuit; 

Of sweet civility — on rustic wilds. 

— The Poet fostering for his native land 
Such hope, entreats that Servants may abound 
Of those pure Altars worthy; Alinisters 
Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 
Superior, iusiiseeptiblc of pride. 

And by ambitious longiiij^s undisturbed; 

Men, whose delight is where their duty leads 
Or fixes them; whose least distinguished day 
Shines witii some portion of that heavenly lustre 
W hieh makes the Sabbath Ibvely in the sight 
Of blessed Angels, pitying human cares. 

— And, as ou earth it is the doom of Truth 
To he perpetually attacked by Toes 
Op«*n (M* i nvert, be that Priesthood still, 
l or 111 1* defence, replenished with a Ihiud 
or ‘'irenuous ('h.itnpions, in scholastic arts 
inoroiigiiiy disciplined; nor (ii in course 
(>i the 1 evolving Worlu’s (iistiirhanccs 
( iu>e "liuuld recur, wfjieh riglitt ous ireavcn averl ! 

'lo uK’et ‘'Ucli irhil ) from their .s]>iiiiual Sires 
O.vceiiv^i dc ; v ho, eoiistraiiied to wield the sword 
(M (li.^jHiratiou, shrunk nor, though assailed 
M idi liostile din, and combating in sight 
Of angiy umjiires, partial and unjust ; 

And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in fire, 

Si) to declare the conseienee satisfied : 

Xor for their bodies would accept release; 
ihit, lilessing (iod and praising him, bequeathed, 

Wifh iheii la.*^t breath, from out the smouldering ilaine, 
rue faith wliich they by dilfgence had earned, 

<>••, throiigii itluininating grace, received, 

I'or their dear Countiymen, and all maiiKiru). 

, O iiigh ix'implf, constancy divine !*' 


From /i(fi poetry to our pioftc what 
a fall to our own spirit ! Put tho 
hymn is iu ouv heart — and we carry 
the music with us, as we utter the 
language of common men in the light 
of the comuiou day. \A e liave been 
taking a cheerful — a impefiil view of 
our surrounding world, as it is eu- 
idosed witliin tliej-c our seas, w'hose 
ideal murmur seemed awliile to 
breathe in unison with that glorious 
song. VVe ]ia\ e been helieviiig, that 
ill this our native land, the road of 
merit is tin* roa<l to 8ucc<*sh — say 
happiness. And is not tlie law the 
Hamo in the world of Literature and 
the Fine Arts ? (dve a great genius 
any thing like fair play, and lie will 
gain glory; nay, bread. True, h« 


may be before his age, and may have 
to ereato his worshippers. Put how 
few such! And is it a disgrace to an 
age to produce a genius ivhose 
grandeur it cannot all at once com- 
proiiend ? The works of genius are 
surely not often incomprehensible 
to the liigliest contemporary minds, 
and if they win their admiration, pity 
not the poor Poet. But pray sylla- 
ble the living Poet’s name wdio has 
had reason to complain of having 
fallen ou evil days, or wlio is with 
darkness and witli danger com- 
passed round,” From humhlefttbirth- 
places in the obscurest nooks fre- 
quently have we seen 

The fulgent head 
Slar.bright appear 
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from unsuspected rest among the 
water-lilies of the mountain-mere 
the snow-white swan in full plumage 
soar into the sky. Hush! no non- 
sense about Wordsworth. “ Far-off 
Ills coming shone and what if for 
a while men knew not whether ’twas 
some mirage-glimmer, or the dawn- 
ing of a new “ orb of song !” 

We liave lieard rather too much 
even from that great poet about the 
deafness and blindness of tlie present 
time. No Time but the future, he 
avers, has ears or eyes for d i v in e m usic 
and light! Was Homer in his own day 
obscure, or Shakspeare ‘r^ But Hea- 
ven forbid we sliould force tlie bard 
into an argument; we allow him to 
sit undisturbed by us in the bower 
nature delighted to build for him, 
with small help from his own hands, 
at the dim end of that alley green, 
among lake-murmur and mountain- 
shadow, for ever haunted by enno- 
bling visions. But \vc love and re- 
spec.t Present Time — partly, w<* con- 
fess, because he lias shewn some 
little kindly feeling for ourselves, 
wlioroas we fear Future Time may 
forget us among many otliers of his 
worthy father’s friends, and the name 
of Christopher North 

“ Die on his ears a faint uiiheedtil sound.” 

But PreseiitTiine lias not been un just 
to William W^ordsworth. Some small 
tinnporalities were so ; imps running 
about the feet of Present Time, anil 
sometimes making liiin stumble; but 
on raising bis eyes from tlie ground, 
he saw something shining like an Ap- 
parition on the mountain top, and he 
hailed, and with a friendly voice, the 
advent of another true Poet of nature 
and of man. 

We must know liow to read tlmt 
proplict, before we preach from any 
text iu Ills book of revelations. 

We poets in our youth begin in glad- 
ness, 

But tluMcof comes in the end despond- 
ency and madness.” 

Why spoke he thus ? Because a 
deep darkness had fallen upon him 
all alone in a mountain- cave, and ht 5 
(piaked before the mystery of man’s 
troubled life. 

‘‘ He thought of Chalteiton, the marvel- 
lous boy, 

The sleepless soul that perished in its 
pride ; 


Of him who walk’d in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough upon the moun- 
tain hide 

and if they died miserably, How 
may I perish!” But they wanted 
wisdom. Therefore the marvellous 
boy drank one bowl, drugged with 
sudden, and the glorious ploughman 
many bowls drugged witli lingering 
death. If we inuRt weep over the 
woes of Ceuius, let us know for 
whom we may riglitly shed our 
tears. W'itli one drop of ink you 
may write the names of all 

“ The mighty I’octs isi their misery dead.” 

Wordsworth wrob' those lines, as 
we said, in the inspirjition of a pro- 
found but not permanent melancho- 
ly ; and they niu-^t not lie profaned 
by being used as a (juolatiori in de- 
fence of accusations against human 
society, wliicli, iu some lips, become 
accusations against Providence. The 
mighty Ptxds have been not only 
wiser, but happier than they knew'; 
and wdiat glory from lieaveii and 
earth was poured over their iiiw’’ard 
liftj, up to the very moment it dark- 
ened away into tJie gloom of the 
grave ! 

JMany a sad and serious hour have 
wc read l>’lsracJi, and many a lesson 
may all Joveus of literature learn 
from his w'ell-insti ucted books. But 
from the unhajipy stories therein so 
feelingly and ehnpiently narrated, 
has many ** a famous ape” draw'U 
conclusions the very reverse of those 
which he himself leaves to be drawn 
by all minds possessed of any pliilo- 
sophy. Melancholy the moral of 
those moving tales ; but w'e must 
look for it, not into the society that 
surrounds us, though on it too we 
must keep a watchful and, in spite 
of all its sins, a not irreverent eyo, 
but into our own hearts. There lies 
the source of evil wdiich some evil 
pow'er perhaps without us stirs up, 
and it w'ells over in misery. Then 
fiercely turns the w'retched first 
against “ the w'orhi and tlie world’s 
law,” both sometimes iniquitous, and 
last of all against the rebellious spirit 
ill his own breast, but for whose ow^n 
innate corruption his moral being 
would have been victorious against 
all outward assaults, violent or insi- 
dious, “ and to the end persisting 
safe arrived.” 
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Many men of genius Imve^ died 
without their fame, and ior their fate 
we may surely mourn, without ca- 
lumniating our kind. It was their 
lot to die. Such was the will of 
God. Many such have come and 
gone, ore they knew themselves 
what they were ; their brothers and 
sisters and friends knew it not; 
knew it not their fathers and their 
mothers; nor the village maidens 
on whose bosoms they laid their 
dying heads. Many, conscious of 
the divine ilanie, and visited by mys- 
terious stirrings that would not let 
them rest, have like vernal wild- 
llowers withered, or been cut down 
like young trees in the first spring 
of leaf and hlossum. Of this our 
mortal life what are those but beau- 
tiful evaniebiugs! Such was our 
young Scottish Poet, Michael Bruce 
— a line scholar, who taught a little 
Avaysido scliool, and died, a mere 
lad, of consumption. JiO(di-Levcu 
Castle, where IMary Stuart was im- 
prisoned, looks not more melan- 
choly among the dim waters, for 
liers than for its Poet’s sake! Tin? 
linnet, in its joy among the yel- 
low broom, sings not more sweetly 
than did he in hi.s sadness, sitting 
beside his unopened grave, ** one 
song that will never die,” though 
the dirge but draw now and then a 
tear from some simple heart ! 

Now spring returns -but not to me 
returns 

riic vornnl joy my better years Lave 
known ; 

Dim in my breast life’s ilyin;' taper buinr. 

And all the joys of lite \Mlli beulth arc 
ilown.” 

'J'o young Genius to <lie is often a 
great gain. The grec ii leaf was al- 
most hidden in blossoms, and the 
tree put fortli beautiful promise. 
Cold winds blew, and clouds inter- 
cepted the sunsliifie ; but it felt the 
dews of heaven, and kept ilourishing 
fair even in the moonlight, drawing 
Hwe.et sustenance from the stars. But 
would all these blossoms have been 
fruit ? Many would have formed, 
but more perhaps dropt in un per- 
ceived decay, and the tree which 
all eyes that looked on loved,” 
might not have been the pride of the 
garden. Death could not permit the 
chance of sucli disappointment, 
stepped kindly in, and left the spring- 


dream sweet but mournful to the 
soul,” among its half-fancied me- 
mories. Such was the fate, perhaps, 
of Henry Kirke White. His fine 
moral and intellectual being was not 
left to pine away neglected, and if 
in gratitude and ambition, twin- 
birtlis in that noble heart, he laid 
down his life for sake of the lore he 
loved, let us lament the dead with 
no passionate ejaculations over in- 
justice by none committed, console 
ourselves with the tliougiit in no 
ways unkind to liis merits, that he 
died ill a mild bright sjiring that 
might have been succeeded by no 
very glorious summer, and that fad- 
ing away as ho did among tlio tears 
of the good and great, Ids memory 
has been embalmed, not only in his 
own gentle inspirations, but in the 
immortal eulogy of Soiithc}". But 
alas I many thus endowed by na- 
ture, “ have waged with fortune an 
iineqiiai war;” and pining away in po- 
verty and disappointment, have died 
broken-hearted — and been buried — 
some in unhonoured — some even in 
unwept graves! And how many have 
lia<l a far more dismal lot, because 
their life was not so innocent ! I'he 
children of misfortune, but of error 
too, of frailty, vice, and sin. Once 
gone astray, with much to tempt 
them on, and no voice, no hand, to 
draw tliem back, theirs lias been at 
first a fiowery descent to death, but 
soon sorely beset with thorns lacerji- 
•ling the friendless wret«:hes, til), wutli 
shame and remorse their sole atten- 
dants, they have tottered into uiicof- 
fin’d holes and found peace. 

With sorrows and sufferings like 
thcse,it would he hardly fair to blame 
society at large for having little or no 
sympathy; fur tliey are, in the most 
aflecting cases, borne in silence, and 
are unknown even to tlic generous 
and humane in their own neighbour- 
hood, who might have done some- 
thing or much to afford cnconrage- 
mcri tor relief. Nor has Charity always 
neglected those, who soAvell deserved 
her open linnd, and in tlieir virtuous 
poverty inigltt, without abatement of 
hotiourahle pride in themselves, have 
accepted silent succour to silent dis- 
tress. Pity tliat her blessings should 
he BO often intercepted by worthless 
applicants, on their way, it may be 
said, to the magnanimous who have 
not applied at all, but spoken to her 
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heart ill a silent language, which was 
not meant even tcT express the pe- 
nury it betrayed- But we shall never 
believe tliat dew twice blessed sel- 
dom descreiids, in such a land as ours, 
on the noble young head that else 
had sunk like a chance (lower in some 
dank shade, left to wither niuoiig 
Aveeds. \Vc almost venture to say, 
that much of such unpitied, because 
often unsuspected, sulVeri ng, cannot 
cease to be without a change in the 
moral gov(M*nment of the world. 

Nor lias (jenius a right to claim 
from Conscience what is due but to 
I'irtue. None who love liiimanity 
<*aii wish to s])calv liarslily of its mere 
frailties or errors — but none who 
revere morality can allow privilege 
to its sins. All wlio sin siifler, with 
or without genius ; and we are 
ji()\vh(»ro taught in the New Testa- 
ment, that remorse in its agony, and 
peiiitcni'c iti its sorrow, visit men’s 
i:nagiiiations only; but whatever way 
they enter, tlicir rueful dwelling is 
in th(' heart. Poets shed no bitterer 
tears than ordinary men ; and I'on- 
blamiue Jinely sliewed us, in one of 
Ids l.'ile little essaj^s, clear as wells 
and deep as tarn^*, that so far from 
tlierr; being any thing in the consti- 
tufioii of gi'iiiiis naturally kindred 
(‘iiher to vie<* or misery, it is framed 
of light and love and liappiiiess, and 
that its sins and sufleriiigs come not 
from tlie spirit but from the flesh. 
Yet is its flesh as firm, and perhaps 
somewhat liner than that of the com- 
mon clay, but still it is clay, for all 
iiicii are dusl. 

But wh.it if they wlio, on the 
ground of genius, 4*laim exemption 
from our blame, and inclusion Avitli- 
iri our sympatliies, even when seen 
Millering from their own sins, liave 
no genius at all, but are mere ordi- 
nary men, and but for the fumes of 
some physical excitement, which 
they mistake for the airs of inspira- 
tion, are- absolutely stupider than 
people generally go, and even with- 
out any tolerable abilities for alpha- 
betical education. Many such run ver- 
sifying about, ami will not try to settle 
down into any easy R(*dentary trade, 
' till geUing ibirsty tlirougli perpetual 
perspiration, they take to drinking, 
come to you with subseviption-pa- 
pers for poetry, with acock in their 
eye that tells of low tippling- liouaes, 
and accepting your lialf-crowii, slan- 


der you Avhen melting it in the pur- 
ling purlieus of their OAAm donkey- 
browsed Parnassus. 

Can this age be fairly charged — 
we speak of J*]nglaiid and Scotland 
— with a shameful indifference — or 
worse — a cruel scorn — or worse still 
— a barbarous perscculioii of young 
persons of humble birth, in whom 
there may appear a promise of ta- 
lent, or of genius ? INIaiiy are the 
scholars in whom their early bene- 
factors have had rea^’en to be proud 
of themselves, while they have been 
happy to ficn<l their sons to he in- 
structed in the noblest loro, h3^nien 
whose boyhood the}’ had rescued 
from the darkness of despair, and 
clothed itwitli the warintli and light 
of hope. And were avo to speak of 
endowments iu schools and colleges, 
in which so manj’^ line scholars haAM5 
been brought up, from among the 
humbler classes, avIio l/ut for them 
liad been bred to some mean lian- 
dicraft, we should shew bofter rea- 
son still for believing that moral 
and intellectual Avorlh is not over- 
looked, or left to pine uegleclcd in 
obscure places, as it is too much tJie 
fashion Avitli a certain set of discon- 
tented de(‘Iaimers to give out; hut 
that in no other couiUr}’^ has such 
provision lieeii made for the merito- 
rious children of the enlightened 
])oor as in ICnglaiid. But we fear 
that the talent and the genius Avhich, 
according to them, have been so often 
left or to bcggaiy, to the great 
repioacli even of our national cha- 
racter, have not been of a kind 
Avbicli a Ihoughiful buuianity would 
in its benefaciiuiis have recognised ; 
for it looks not with Acr}’ liopeful 
eyes on men* irregular sallies of 
fancy, least of all Avhcii spurning 
pruclence and propriety, and syiiij)- 
tomatic of a mental constitution 
easiJ}’ excited, but averse to labour, 
and insensible to the delight labour 
brings Avilli it, when tlie faculties 
are all devoted in stca<ifnstncss of 
purpose to tlic acijiiisitiou of kiioAV- 
ledge and tbe attainment of trntb. 

’Tis not easv’ to knoAA% sc4*ing it is 
so difiicult to di'fine it, Avlieilu*!* tliis 
or that yoiitli Avho thinks In* lias ge- 
nius, lias it or not; the only pvool 
In* may have given of it is, perhaps, 
a fcAV cojiies of verses Avhiidi breathe 
the animal gladness of 3’oiiiig li(e, 
and are tinged Avitli tints of the beau- 
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tiful, which joy itself, more imagi- 
native than it ever again will be, 
steals from the sunset; but soutkI 
sense, and judgment, and taste, which 
is sense and judgment of all finest 
feelings and thoughts, and tlie love 
of light dawning" on the intellect, 
and ability to gather into knowledge 
facts near and from afar, till the 
mind sees systems, and in them un- 
derstands the phenomena w’hich, 
when looked at singly, perplexed 
the pleasure of the sight — these, and 
aptitudes and capacities and powers 
such these, are indeed of promise, 
and more than promise ; tlnw are 
already performance, and justify in 
minds thus gifted, and in tiiosc wJio 
watch their workings, hopes of a 
wiser and happier future when llie 
boy shall be a man. 

Perhaps too much honour, rather 
than too little, has been shewn by this 
age to mediocre poetry and other 
works of licti<m. A few gleams of ge- 
nius have given some writers of little 
worth a considerable rejmlatiou; and 
great waxed the pride of |)oetasters. 
13 ut true poetry burst in beauty over 
the land, and wi^ heeami* intolerant 
of “false glitter.’* Presh sprang its 
ihiwers from the “ danhil earth^” or 
seemed, they were so fuirpassiiigly 
beautiful, as if spring ha<l indeed 
desceiid<‘d from heaven, “ veiled in 
a shower of shadowing roses and 
no longer could we suffer young gen- 
tlemen and ladies, treading among 
the profusion, to gather the glorious 
scatt(?rings, and weaving tliem into 
fantastic or even tasteful garlands, 
to present them to us, as if they had 
been raised from the seed of their 
own genius, and entitled therefore 
“ to bear their name in the wild 
woods.” This ilower-gathering, 
pretty pastime though it be, and 
altogether innocent, fell into disre- 
pute; and then all such ilorists be- 
gan to complain of being neglected, 
or despised, or persecuted, and their 
friends to lament over tlieir fate, the 
fate of all gimius, “in amorous dit- 
ties all a summer’s day.’^ 

Besides the living poets of high- 
est rank, are there not many wliose 
claims to join the sacred band have 
been allowed, because their lips, 
too, have sometimes been toiirlted 
with a fire from heaven? >Second- 
rate indeed! Aye, well for those 
who are third, fourth, or fiftli-rate— » 
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knowing where sit Homer, Shak-» 
speare, and Milton. Round about 
Parnassus run 7nany parallel roads, 
with forests of “ cedar and branch- 
irig palm” between, overshadowing 
the sunshine on each magnificent 
level with a sense of something more 
sublime still nearer the forked sum- 
mit; and each band, so that they be 
not ambitious overmiicli, in their 
own region may wander or reposo 
in grateful bliss. Thousands look up 
with envy from “ the low-lying fields 
of the beautiful land” immediately 
without the line that goes wavingly 
as weep round the base of tlie holy 
mountain, separating it from the 
common earth. W'Jiat clamour and 
what din from the excluded crowd I 
Many are heard there to whom na- 
ture has been kind, but they have 
not yet beamed “ to know them- 
selves,” or they would retire, but 
not afar off, and in silence adore. 
And so tliey do ere long, and are 
happy in the sight of “ the beauty 
still more beauteous” r<*vealed to 
their fine perceptions, though to 
them tvas not given the faculty that 
by combining in spiritual passion 
creates. But what has thither brought 
the self-deceived, wlio wnll not be 
convinced of their delusion, even 
were Homer or Milton’s very self to 
frown on tliem with eyes no longer 
dim, hut angry in their brightness 
like lowering stars ? 

But we must beware — perhaps 
to6 late — of growing unintelligible, 
and ask you, in plainer terms, if 3’ou 
<Io not tliink lliat by far the greatest 
number of all those who raise an 
outcry against the injustice of the 
world to men of genius, are persons 
of the meanest abilities, who have 
all their lives been foolishly fight- 
ing with their stars ? Their demons 
have whispered to them not “have 
a taste,” but “ you have genius,” 
and the world gives tlic demons the 
lie. 1'hence anger, spite, rancour, 
and envy eat their hearts, and they 
rail against the Tnird’s anointed.’* 
They set np idols of clay, and fall 
down and worsJiip them — or idols 
of brass, more worthless than clay; 
or they perversely, and in hatred, 
not ill love, pretend reverence for the 
Pair and Good, because, forsooth, 
placed by man’s ingratitude too far 
in the shade, whereas man’s pity has, 
in deep compassion^ removed the 
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objects of their love, because of 
their imperfections not blameless, 
back in among tlic veiling shade, 
that tlieir beauty might still be visi- 
ble, while their deformities were 
hidden in ‘‘ a dim religious light.” 

Let none of the sons or daughters 
of genius hearken to such outcry but 
with contempt — and at all times with 
suspicion, when they find themselves 
the objects of such lamentations. 
The world is not — at least does not 
wish to be an unkind, ungenerous, 
and unjust world. Many vVho think 
themselves neglected, are far more 
thought of than they suppose ; just as 
many who imagine the world ringing 
with their name, are in the world’s 
ears nearly anonymous. Only oin^ 
edition or two of your poems have 
sold — but is it not pretty well that 
five hundred or a thousand copies 
have been read, or ghince<l over, or 
hooked at, or skimmed, or skipped, 
or fondled, or petted, or tossed aside, 
“ between malice and true lov«*,” by 
ten times that number of your fel- 
Jow rreatures, not one of wluim ever 
saw your face; while many millions 
of men, nearly your eipitals, and not a 
few millions your superiors far, have 
contentedly dropt into the grave, at 
the close of a long life, without having 
once “ uivok(»d the Muse,” and wlio 
would have lauglied in your face, 
had you talked to them, even in their 
greatest glee, about tiicir genius ? 

Tliere is a glen in the Highlands 
(dearly Indovcnl Southrons, call on 
us, on your way through Edinburgh, 
and we shall delight to instruct you 
iiow to walk our mountains) calle<l 
(ilencro — very unlike (ilenco. A 
good road winds uj) the steoj) ascent, 
and at the summit there is a stone- 
seat, on which you read ** RiH and 


be thnnlifiiV^ You do so— and are 
not a little proud — if pedestrians— 
of your achievement. Looking up 
you see cliffs high above your head, 
(not the Cobbler,) and in the clear 
sky, as far above them, a balanced 
Bird. You envy him his seemingly 
motionless wings, and wonder at 
his air-supporters. Down he darts, 
or aside he shoots, or right up ho 
soars, and you wish you were an 
Eagle. You have reached Rest- 
and-bC‘ thankful, yet rest you will 
not, and thankful you will not be, 
and you scorn the mean inscription, 
which many a worthier wayfarer has 
blessed, while, sitting on that stone 
he has said “give ns this day our 
daily bread,” eat his crust, and then 
walked away contented down to 
(\iirndow'. .lust so has it been with 
you sitting at your appointed place 
— pretty high up — on the road to the. 
summit of the Biforked Hill. You 
look up and see Byron — there “ sit- 
ting where you may not soar,” — an<l 
wish you were a great Poet. But 
y«)u are no more h great Poet than 
an Kagio eiglit feet from wing-tip 
to wing-tip — and will not rest-and- 
be-thaiikful that you are a man and 
a (Jhristiari. Nay, you are more, an 
author of no mean repute ; and your 
])rose is allowed to be excellent, 
bcaier far than the best paragraph in 
tliis our IMorning Monologue. But 
you are sic*k of walking, and nothing 
will satisfy you Init to lly. Be con- 
tenled, as we are, 3 vilh feet, and 
weep not for wings ; and let us take 
comfort together froinachecring quo- 
tation from the philosophic Gray— 

“ rm- liioy that creep and they that fly, 
Just end where they began!** 
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L’now i>s> of croatiiros liavo loncf 
bocii tryinfif to squeeze tliem selves 
into our literature, with loud out- 
eries about fi;eiiius, who are not so 
much as Sumphs. I'or there is 
ail air almost of originality about a 
><uinph ; but these are mere block- 
heads without any surrounding at- 
mosphere, just as if you could 
figure to yourself a number of 
pert images in hair-drc'ssers* win- 
dows’ collecting llieniselves logctbtu* 
under leaders, and atUnnptiiig to 
pass tliemselvea oiV as — tJie Swell 
Mob. 

Sucb a swell is lie of tin* “ False 
Medium.” From bis blundering fa- 
miliarity with the atfiiirs of tin*, Inm- 
dou theatres, one might suppose iiim 
a discarded scene-shifUM- or candle- 
anufler — or one of those lads in li- 
very, who, ill great alarm, intiki? 
their tirst appearance on any sUig<*, 
amid much unprovoked laughter, 
and, perhaps, some orange in‘eJ, to 
«*ai ry otf chairs and babies ; and such 
])rol)ahIy was his original \ocatiou ; 
but from his intimate ac(juaintance 
with musicians of the lowest grade, 
and his utter ignorance of ail those 
of the highest, whom, nevertheless, 
In* hales, we should he inclined to 
think he jdays one of the more easy 
and disagreeable instruments in the 
orchestra; were it not that lie prates 
about painters and pictur(*y, not so 
inucli in the style of an oilman as of 
an apin ciitice to a carver and gilder. 
Be his trade wbat it may, somi'tbiug 
has given him a craze — and he is, 
evidently, what iii Scotland we 
should call — no ivivr, lie fr<»quently 
Hushes in the fac.e ; a sort, of smile 
plays about Ids imnitli, ami a sort of 
leer about his eye'^ ; and wlien at 
his gravest, lie will sud<leii1y hurst 
out alaugldng, as if lie had found a 
march’s nest, or a plan for paying olV 
the National Debt. 

Ilis malady seenu'd to us, at first, 
delirium tremens ; but by and by we 
became assureil that it was a case of 
Monomania well wortliy the atfentioii 
of Phrenologists. Mia craze is, that all 


" superior” peonle — as he calls them 
—have lived and died miserably, and 
that none but blocklnuids have bad 
a good bellyful since the day our 
first parents were driven from Para- 
dise. Tliis fact lie nut only esta- 
blisliey, but explains to bis entire 
satisfaction ; and so delighted indeed 
is he with bis “ Exposition,” as mani- 
festly to forget bis own utter desti- 
tution of all the necessaries of life, 
a state to which, in common with 
all superior people, he must, on his 
own theory, long ere now have been 
reduced, for he tells us tliat he has 
been in Mexico, and is well stricken 
ill years. 

Mis craze includes this kindred 
crotchet, that almost all those who 
have gained high reputation among 
their eoiitempoiaries, in literature, 
]>biIosi>pliy, or the arts, have been 
eitlii*r persons of mediocre talents, 
or <|iia<*kH. Ami the third crotchet 
in his craze is, that luuUitudes of 
persons of tlie most splendid genius 
“in all the departments of human 
knowledge’* are for ever hopelessly 
excluded from the public by a “ False 
Medium.” On these three crotchets 
inakiiig orm craze he harangues, oc- 
casionally with great vehemence, for 
upwards of :iod pages, Hhuttiiig his 
eyes and his ears to all sights and 
soinids hut those full of woe, blind 
ami deaf to all that is seen and heard 
by the sane, and now and then kind- 
ling in the cause of starving genius 
into a stark- staring marlyr. " 

L(*t us not he accused of inhumanity 
in thus speaking of a person in his 
co.iflitioTi, for we are far from think' 
iiig his case hopeless, and propose a 
course of treatment which will, in 
all probability, far gone as he is, 
edei t a partial cure. Mis more im- 
mediate friends have been muc'h to 
blame in allowing him to be at large, 
nor is it any (‘xcuse for this omission, 
that hitherto he has been liarinless ; 
for there is no saying what turn the 
complaint may take; in place of 
Mniltiiig along, he may all at once 
jump over a brhlge; nay, eschewing 
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suicidi^ may ini]ii1<r^ liiiiiseU' in 
murder. That would indeed be a 
Had practical exposhion of the 
False Medium and Barriers exclu- 
ding Men of Genius IVom llieFublu*;” 
and it is to prevent sucli ji catastrophe 
that ‘We sit down to compose this 
Artiide. 

He must, without delay, he drench- 
ed with drastics — purged w'ilhhi an 
inch of his life, and nothing so safe 
as plain glauber salts. But prev iou^ly 
he must be bled — cupped. Fvery 
Saturdcay night, for some laonths, a 
dozen frcnh leeches must be applied 
to diilereiit parts of bis body, and it 
is almost iieetlless to say, that he 
must be kept on the lowest diet — 
such as sowens and small beer. 
The plunge must alternate with the 
shower-bath, so that he look like a 
drowned rat once every lawful ilay 
— Sunday being one <»f uiidiTkturbotl 
repose. 

But all will be of iio avail, unless 
lie be denied access to pen and ink. 
I'Lven paper should as much as pos- 
sible be withheld, and none allowed 
but wbitey-brown. He alludes iii 
bis Fx position to the case of a ‘‘ su- 
perior’* person so poor that he could 
not aflbrd to buy a pen, but sup.- 
plied its ])liice with a contrivance 
“ painfully ridiculous.” He is too 
cunning to let out the secret ; but w e 
suspect that great and “ unrequited 
chief” in;uh‘, use of the slit paring of 
his big toe nail ; llierofore bis feet 
must be deprived of the ])ower of in- 
juring his head, as well as of wearing 
out his worsted stockings, and of iic- 
cesbitating et(*vnal darning, which ul- 
timately is very expensive. Having 
plainly been bred a tailor, lie may 
perhaps be occasionally permitted to 
stitch a bit; but that is doubtful; 
for Ruch occupation may awaken 
mysterious memories ; and certainly 
be must not be suffered to sit under 
a skylight. 

Most medical men arc of opinion 
Biat it is wron^ to reason with the 
Insane ; and so it is in all cases wliere 
there is not the faintest glimmer of 
intelligence ; but in such a case as 
this, there ought, in the treatment, to 
be a union of physical, moral, and 
intellectual means, and such, judici- 
ously applied, will, wo venture to 
predict, accomplish a cure, before 
the appearance of thfr second edition 
of that work which has been partly 


the cause nml partly the effect of 
the mnlad}'. We have heard it whis- 
pered that the patient has been siih- 
ject to a more diversified disea'^e ; 
but as that under wliicb be now la- 
bours IS maniiestly monomania, it 
should be dealt with as such, without 
any iminediat(» reference to those 
many otlier kinds of mental disorder 
to wliicli lie ma}^ formerly liave lieen 
a prey, wine they Lunacy, Insanity, 
Mania, I'rtuizy, <»r a conqilicatioii 
of those allliclioii^. It is possihhi 
lie may be mad on many points ; it 
is certain he is mad on one ; to that 
one let tlu‘ ireatnient recommended 
by the wisi? and humane be rigor- 
ously applied, and in part thereof, 
this Article. We would mildly reason 
with him on his delie/mii, hoping to 
help him to dispel it by the simple 
logic of the sane — to convince him 
that it is --illy to be the sliive i>f sha- 
d<nvs, when he may be t))e luaslcr oi' 
snlistances — to perMsad*} him by 
luniicd words lliat all the affairs of 
this world are not exclusively and 
permanently in the bands of 
but that even he luinscdf may one day 
ho successor to Lonl Althorpe; anrl 
to shew our sincerity, we shall send 
liim our October Numl)er, w itli an 
invitation to our \octes on the First 
Night of the New A'ear. 

in the “ i'xordium” to his State- 
ment of Fact-*,” he says, “a common 
HtoTH* meets with more reatly patron- 
age tlian a man of genius. It may 
be said to bav(» its soeial home and 
proper ydiu-e of refuge in some so- 
ciety, expressly estiihlislied for its 
discovery, poH'-hing, clasr-iiicatitni, 
preservation, ixc., and all its numer- 
ous chums to notice and learned con- 
sideration are admitted instantly, but 
genius 1 ^, sni f/encris' and a homeless 
outcast, by general consent, during 
the full term of its natural life.” Does 
he not Bee that a “ common stone” is 
as much aui f/f ncri f as a ” genius r” 
And where are societi(?s for “ dis- 
covering common stones r” No- 
where but in his own brain. "J'he 
same thing may be said, at a venture, 
of societies for giving a social home 
and proper phiee of refuge” to com- 
mon stones — nay of societies ” for 
polishing” them, vvjliicli, wlien done 
at all, is always done by dishonest in- 
dividuals, at their own expense and 
speculation, greatly to the loss of the 
puhtic. Will be try to onunierate a 
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few of the “ numerous claims to 
notice and learnetl consideration” so 
strenuously urged (and “ instantly 
admitted ”) by common stones ? The 
truth is, and thus considerately ad- 
dressed, he will not, even in his mo- 
nomania, refuse to admit it, that a 
common stone is ** a homeless outcast 
by general consent during the full 
term of its natural life.” Not so with 
genius, sui genvris though it be — no 
—no — no. Let him look at our 
principal living yjoets. Is Words- 
worth a homeless outcast by general 
consent during the term of liis na- 
tural life ? Not he — he is happy as 
the day is long at lly dal- Mount. Or 
Bowles in his Rectory at Bremhill V 
Or Rogers in his fairy palace, amid 
the din of London still as a tohmau 
in a Highland wood ? Or Barry 
Cornwall, taking tea by the light of 
an argand lamp, and atteiuled by a 
lacquey-lad in green livery ? Are 
they, or their compeers, driven 
through the inhospitable desert of 
mortality, or tossed upon its bleak 
and stormy seas V ” Sitting — one and 
all on easy chairs — or reclining on 
sofas, ‘‘ in social homes and proper 
places of refuge,” that might molt 
ndth envy thc^lieart of tlie hardest 
“ common stone” that ever was dis- 
covered, polished, classilied, and pre- 
served, by geological or miiicrulogi- 
cal society, instantly admitting its 
numerous claims to notice and learn- 
ed consideration,” at their annual 
commemorations in the full moon. 

Well — you please us by giving up 
that crotchet — but what new drivel 
are you spattering now ? “ In vain, 
as relates to his own advantage, has 
a man made the most important dis- 
coveries in science ; on the contrary, 
his reward has always been paid in 
persecution, and the current coin of 
calumny or ridicule. We liave seen 
this conduct pursued towards the 
greatest astronomers ; we have seen 
a similar patronage bestowed upon 
the chief promoters of original 
knowledge, in natural history, in me- 
dicine, in chemistry, in mechanics.” 
Now, our dear sir, do not groan so 
grievously about Galileo. Though 
yourself a “ superior person,” a ge- 
nius sui generis — would you not— 
come, be candid* — and do not look 
roud as Pharaoh — would you not 
ave lost all. temper with Galileo, 
had be Insisted on your believing, 


contrary to the evidence of your 
senses, that the suh had from the be- 
ginning of time kept standing as 
still as a goose on one leg, and that 
the earth it was, the seemingly stead- 
fast and immovable earth, in many 
places apparently flat as a pancake, 
yet all the while — oh ! gay deceiver 
— a globe shaped like an orange — 
that kept rolling away round the 
said lazy sun at the rate of heaven 
knows liow many thousand miles an 
hour, to the astonishment even of Mr 
Osbaldestone ? The wonder is that 
people ever came to believe it at all. 
Vet believe it tliey do — though not 
one ill a myriad, any more than 
yourself knows any thing about the 
matter, and takes all astronomy 
on trust. You must, eycn in 5 ’^our 
monomania, make allowances for our 
fallen nature, and not be so indig- 
nant with some monks for not iinine- 
dijitely rompreheiidiiig the solar 
system. Mankind do make mistakes, 
\VG cheerfully allow, and liave been 
loo often most mulish; but Sir Isaac 
Newton was not an object of univer- 
sal contempt during his lifetime, nor, 
as far as we have heard, did that 
master of the mint, and assayer of the 
golden orbs of heaven, die of hun- 
ger. Clicmists have not generally 
liecn poor men — Davy had a good 
income — WoolJastoii despised gold 
for sake of a more precious metal — 
and Hope is as generous as he is 
rich. Naturalists have rarely been 
needy iiieu — Buflbn wallowed in 
wealth — Cuvier was covered with 
honours in liis independence — and 
Lacepede left beldiid him a Napoleon 
for every beetle — though a noted 
entomologist once told us that “ his 
collection was of all collections in 
Errope the richest in clocks.^^ But 
we are giving you a headache — so to 
make a long story short — do — our 
worthy patient — just do this for us, 
and wo will do as much for you an- 
other lime; just believe, that though 
not a few exceptions there have been 
and will be, the general rule has been 
and will be, that genius, in the phy- 
sical sciences, brings to its posses- 
sors, honour, or wealth, or power, 
and that they have been happy in 
their illustrious lot. Groan not then 
for Galileo, the starry Galileo and 
his woes;” let that one glorious line 
suffice. Byron saw him and them 
through no False Medium/’ and 
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after that maguUiceutaiiatlicina, even Public, bo his work of Ivimt merit 
you ill your monomania must be soever, which iiotliiiig but an acci- 
muto. No more of your nonsense — dental contingency of wealth, rank, 
sirrah— or, ay, ’tis the knout. iuterest,6£c.can surmount: sonietiines^ 


Do not be alarmed — ’tis not the 
knout; you are staring through a 
False Medium” on our silk poc- 
ket- handkcrcJiicf — not a “ barrier ex- 
cluding men of genius from tlie pub- 
lic.” In this absurd volume of yours, 
sir, you take what )'ou Bup})ose a 
wide sweep, from Iloiner to George 
Golman. VVho was Homer V You 
say be led a lingering deatli of fa- 
mine. Wiiy, Wolf and Payne Knight 
deny be ever existed, and that 
should be your i oiisolatioii. But 
you must not, for all that, be per- 
mitted to pity Homer — no— .nor 
Milton. What is this you say about 
Sliakspeavc V “ Had Shakspeare been 
an epi*' poet, we should have been 
almost induced to believe that his 
banisliineiit had been iriore especi- 
ally allected to prove tlie consis- 
tiuicy of fgiiorance with r( spect to 
writers of that class. As it is, how- 
e\er, we have to cuiK lude tliat h(‘ 
was outlawed, merely to make good 
the charter ])y\irtiie of wliieli the 
Idghest genius is lield, and as though 
to^shew that the world’s accustomed 
rule of conduct towards its most 
4'\fraordinary hmieraetors could ad- 
mit of exception.” Why, don’t 
you know, sir, he absconded from 
Stratford, on account of Iiaviiig in a 
boyisli frolic, helped Idmself io one 
of Sir Tlioinas Lucy’s fallow-deer V 
No great harm either in lhe})raiik or 
in the punisliinent ; but, seriously, 
you must not be sulVered in your 
monomania to pliilosophize after 
this foolish fasliioii about the “ cliar- 
ter by virtue of winch is licld the 
bigli<!st genius,” and ‘‘ the world’s 
accustomed rule of conduct towards 
its most extraordinary benefactors,” 
but must be made to s<»e, and on 
your knees acknowledge, that no be- 
nefaction is bestowed on liie world 
by stealing a deer, or even u couple 
ot ducks. 

Our friend believes, then, that 
there are ni«nny men, now living, of 
great capabilities, rpiitc iitiknown to 
the Public, who can no more vise to 
notice than a sapling oak can get 
through a city pavement. Tliere is a 
fahe iuedifnn between their hopes 
and a fair hearing ; tlmro is a barrier 
between an author’s heart and tlie 


not even these, unless exercised to the 
highest degree. There is a regular 
coniinonplaco turnpike to the iirst 
step on the high-road of Fame, the 
only toll for which is mediocrity,” 
Tlierc never w as an instance, lie as- 
serts, in the whole liistory of our 
literature, of a work of high merit 
having been at Hist accepted by any 
bookseller, except by Taylor ami 
llessey, wlio, in consequence of their 
singular sagacity, were not success- 
ful. Tlie refusal of all the most ami- 
able and entertaining w^orks, full of 
talent and beauty, and void of of- 
fence,” must, he says, be “ a regular 
rule — for surely it could not liave 
beeii stupidity.” 'I'be instant a pub- 
libher suspects, however slightly, 
licit a woiiv is “ amialdc and cuiter- 
t.'iining,” lu' letiirns tln^ inaimscript, 
and sliews the autlior llu! door. A 
list of rt‘Jc;clcd works now popular 
to the, Idghest degree would, he says, 
be witJi few ccxccqitions, “ a black 
list of all th(‘ best ivoiks our litera- 
ture ])ossesses.” Strange as lliis 
seems, th(*re is one tiling stranger 
still in “ the conduct adopted by our 
])ub]is|icrs.” Ev(‘ii when the “ case 
is rcMluced to om‘ of palpable busi- 
ness-like cuhautage,” they will have 
iiotliing to do with it — tliey W'ill not 
even be In ihul into publishing “ an 
amiable and entenaiuiiig w^ork,” but 
indignantly iling in the auLlior’s face 
a Bank of ibigbiiid note that might 
purchase the fee-simple of his car- 
cass. This chargt', so disgraceful to 
“ our publishers,” be substantiates 
by the follow ing “ nniiabb'- and en- 
tertaining” anecdote. 

A gcnllL’in:ui, a t\v/ Ivci.ioulh 

since, Inivin,: wrilteii wi at lie conreived 
:iii urijiiii.il woik, otlVii u ic lo a publi'-hcr 
of respect.ihiiit y a-id tepjellar 

with one hiirulrod guineas — not as an a<l- 
vance, or with any view to its bring rc- 
tunded — but purely as a compliujent to 
qualify bis own want idAiiirieieiit Jitcraiy 
reputation to jnsiily the ].resiMiiplioii of 
JO oifuvitnj an uiiifnial woik. Afur due 
arnt ininure coiisHier-cion, the publisher, 
adiuittiiig fpiile as nuicli inciit and ori- 
gin tiity as the write r i-aicd to /leai* ironi 
him, declined the olfei*. Tne auilioi* 
requested to know il there were any ob- 
jections in u political, moral; or religious 
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point of view, as* lie was not iware of it 
himself? Was the title unfavourable, 
for if so, he would change it ? ‘ Nothing 

of the Kind : the great ohjeetion was the 
style, which was not like that of any 
t)thcr w liter!* * The vt'iy thing,* said 
llie author, ‘ which, if ir h:ul not conic 
naturally to me, I should have taken 
jniins to produce. 'J^ho jiublic are liter- 
ally gasping for something new’', and for 
cxeileinent. llufeiJos, stylo is to inaltcr, 
only what the frame is to tlic picture, or 
the contents of a box to the wood-work.* 
The publisher admitted this: still it was 
not the ‘ taste of the day — it ought to 
be re-W’i itten.’ ‘ It is not the ifj'nnvt 
taste of the day,* represented tlie author ; 
* and that ^Y!l•at you advocate is defunct, 
is manifest by the present indiirercncc of 
the public to works of a similar descrip- 
tion, compared with their extratirdinary 
request a few years ‘•inee. It is novelty 
that is wanted, and craved for at all times 
— utur especially — yet all iiovelticF, no 
matter by what merit snppoitcd, Imve 
been refused at first by every purveyor 
to the jiubJic. It is 'prudence to act 
according to u set rule ; it i-i a point of 
wi^vtom to know when to make a judg- 
matic exception.* Tiio publisher ad- 
mitted all thi**, and a great deal moie. 
Tne author challenged liiiii to name a 
‘stock-hook’ of importance, which, as 
a first work, had not been rejected by 
all the publisliere. ‘ Jle did not know 
that he coulJf -but the subject in ques- 
tion was only a mantr eript i* 

“ The above individual liaving lormcd 
himself in solitude npori.liis own models 
and reflections, without any mechanical 
imitation of others, or identif>iiig iiimself 
with any ])arliciflar * school,* and having 
been a steady and searching self-examiner 
for years, thought he might venture to 
send his work to a s,(C(nnl pnbli^Iler• 

“ He did so with the same pecuniary 
offer. The money was declined before 
the MS. was seen ; ‘ the publisher not 
requiring any tiling of the kind, if he liked 
tlie W'O-k,* {vnhuLim) and the latter was 
returned very soon after, the objection 
being doubtless of the same kind as be- 
fore. It ought not to bo omitted that 
the first publisher to whom he made the 
otf.r declined the money nUo, before the 
IMS, was sent, and in nearly the same 
word?. 

“ The gentleman stared a liule; and 
ifho was surprised at the second rejection 
of his work, he wa*^ no less so at the un- 
hesitating generosity with wliich liis pe- 
cuniary olFer was politely waived in both 
irtstanct’H. Tiiinking it however a some- 
what hard case that his manuscript, pos- 
sessing, as he believed, some merit and 
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originality, should be * shelfed ' without a 
hearing, chiefly on necoiint of its style 
(which, upon a fresh examination and 
comparison with that of others, he really 
could not find to be to uncouth and oufrCf 
as the .antipathy manifested against it had 
alinost Jed him to fear), he determined to 
supersede ^tlie dilliculty wiihont further 
delay, by making the sum adequate to the 
whole expense of print and paper. Jle 
accordingly olTered the work to Mr 
M together with two hundred gui- 

neas, in a most nnqaalified manner, to 
be given on the instant, and without any 
after- eonbideratiou.vvliatevcr. 

“ The oiler was politely declined, tlie 
work never having been Foen, It only 
remains to add, that there was no per- 
sonal prejudice on the part of any of these 
gentlemen against the writer: on the 
contrary perhaps. 

“ The above story is one of those w hich 
ought to end in some good joke. Tliis 
is not impossible ; but at present the only 
joke to be made of it is that of the MS. 
which the author, simple man, had fan- 
cied rather a lofty aflbir, beilig laid at fiilT 
length among the cohueb-'. Tlie sum 
^jffered witli it would have met all the 
most important expenses; there wxis no 
essential objection to the work, as dis- 
agreeably involving author, publisher, arnl 
public; and the connexion alone of all 
these publishers, especially the last, would ' 
have ensured their gain, piobably to the 
same extent as the author had secured 
them against loss. The anecdote is 
merely given as a curiosity in the annuls 
of the publistfiiig business,*' 

Uiir friend, from a Wt^int of moral 
courage we cannot eulliciently con- 
demn, withholds the name of this in- 
famous publisher; with a super- 
abundance of another quality wc 
find it hard to designate, he lays 
claim for himself to the credit of 
l .iing the “gentleman” who olVered 
tlie two liundred poiiuds to dissipate 
the “ false medium” and reipove tho 
“ barrier” by which he, a man of 
genius, had been “ excluded fspni 
the Public.”^ Some will think him a 
iiiean-spiritcm shabby fellow, to sup- 
pose that for such a j)altry trille any 
publisher would break through “a 
regular rule ” on which he liad acted 
all his life. Ills work must have 
been out of all measure and beyond 
all precedent “ so amiable ami enter- 
taining,” that it was not in flesh and 
blood to undertake publishing^ it 
under a tool thousand. Let liim^ 
however^ even yet return to the 
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charge ; but that he may be secured 
against repulse, first issue ])roposals 
for a subscription, circulating them 
through all llie realm of Cockaigne, 
J-liat the world may not be (lefrauded 
of his Magnijjii Opus. VVe have no 
patience with the imncrtineiicc of 
the gentleman to whom he commu- 
nicated his rehuIVs — and are amazed 
at his own tamr reply. “ The taste 
of the <lay, sir, is an imperative* le- 
quisiiion, even if your production 
really contained any thing to entitle 
it to notice ; hut 1 can see no rei.son 
at present ?rh f/ I shuuitl not ihndi you 
(t Joul F* TJiat is barely civil; hut 
nothing can he more court(*oiis, nay 
Cluistlan, than tin* r(‘ply, “ ( Ji anted.” 
He thinks he has h(*re turned the 
laugh upon ]iuhlisln*r and fiieiid, tind 
walks away with all the. grandeur of 
the Clasgow Clatider. 

We live, he says, in strang^i times. 
He has already been .led to devote 
more space* to tin* sulVeiings of m(*ii 
■of genius tliaii the <*oncisem*ss cif 
his plan ought to have permitted,” 
yet, with so wide a ]i'‘l<l, he “ couhi 
easily have evajiorated into the three 
usual volumes.” Here, ho\V(*ver, we 
have him c<jncentraliMl into mie. Yet, 
culpable as an* the. charaett*!* and 
conduct of publishers lln^y are an- 
gels of light in eompari^oll with a 
iM(»NSTi:n. whom he ftJirhwith sets 
himself to describe with a fervour and 
enthusiasm which could have been 
kindled within his bosom hut by 
some sense of most aggravated 
wrong. Notwithstanding all that 
has been >aid, and all that Is well 
known, both by liteiary men in pro- 
minent stations, and by the public ; 
notwithstanding tlie regular produc- 
tion of startling instances whieli we 
may trace from Homer downwards; 
notwithstanding all the palpable ob- 
ligations of progressive centuries, 
whose light, while they llourislnul, 
was chiefly owing to such men, even 
as^riiat' light is entirely so wliich re- 
mains now that their empires have 
passed into dust; and notwithstand- 
ing the present march of intellect, as- 
sisted by nine 'Hhousand five hun- 
dred lawyers, &c . — — a man of the 
greatest genius is as liable to he star^ 
ved as ever The prime agent in 
this system of starvation is the Mon- 
ster whom wo shall allow him to 
describe— a demons in coloured 
clothes — who throws the Gentleman 
YOL« XXXXy. 190. ccxui. 


in Black into the shade, and with his 
foul breath withers the whole litera- 
ture of Britain. 

“ Tilt* re is a * Sv'crct in all trades,* — a 
‘ Skelftoii ill every house’— and every 
]iii!)lish(>r has — nid Bkadeh ! Invisible 
behind liis employer’s urni*', the Hiithor*s 
ii'iknokvn, iiii<s(isp4M;tcd enemy, works to 
the sure (lisco'i-fitiiiv of alt original ahi> 
hty. Tiiis U the fool in iln* duik, who 
kriiiws not wisa! he nnir'. ! He is soiiie- 
tiines the knave ; in whii*ii ea‘«e the 
pnbli*'her i*4 iii.idi* the nneorii-c-iuns k)^*l ; 
hut, in eilliei* case, the Author is llie 
victim. 

“ He who is incon igJh'y ver*;pd in the 
lilies of a stunted iindersuuidui;^, and 
without the primary impulse, or the iii- 
tiM'pietalions of iiinigination, can otily 
reiM»llecf, compare, ond draw inlerenees. 
'Phis uiil iK'V4*r suhice he 4*ompreh4*nsioii, 
and the lijrination of a judj^iiient re^ptci- 
iiig any original work, not ixcluMvely 
scieiitilie ; f r what is he to cifinpare it 
with? 'I’lie first piinciples t f its founda. 
ti4)ii are Inyond his cumpi eheiision, unil 
co.iscfpient ly its nsulf-’. A right jiuig- 
iTient ol Ihii wlK 'e, t/n*i elorc, becomes 
im])Ossi(>Ie. Jbam the «ietai:s wi/1 c'om- 
iiioniy he 4.nt i;f his reach, horn a want of 
tin* O' igiiial /.»■//. 

Kaw, if iho e fnam:*'cnpt works of 
genius, which are invariably condt inried, 
were t iKen up by these iiiilividuals in a 
printed lor n, by way of ca'-ual amuse- 
ment, the generality of them, iinle«s their 
minds had become thoroughly warped 
and cynical from long habit, would read 
on, and as the hook interested them, they 
wouhl experience a proportionate excite- 
naenr, and look forward with a corres- 
ponding anxiety to the close of tlie essay 
or tale : then, laying down the book with 
a pleasurable sensation, according to their 
capacity of upp» eciation, there the matter 
would end, 7Vu‘s would be a fair crite- 
rion for the public. But when they sic 
down to a book jtroffssionalbf^ as criiics, 
wliose oflice it is to dissect details for 
the safety of their emiiloyers and the 
benefit of the world at large, they put 
their feelings entirely out of the question ; 
and this is why they have ahvoys heiti 
wnnty whenever they have had an oppor- 
tunity, us all important facts ckaily 
attest. 

“ The purpose for which these Readers 
are engaged, is to judge of tlie merit of 
manuscript works, and, more especially, 
of the degree and promptitude of their 
impulse upon the public mind. To arrive 
at this knowledge, and thereby accom- 
plish thQ end.of their employer, they pro- 
2 Y 
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ceed upon some given critical sytitem. 
Hut a syscerii, the inductioiis of whicU 
arc but too regularly and correctly made, 
and whose results urc contrary to the end 
proposed, must be a false one. The 
system, or means, employed by the 
Headers of publishers, destroys its own 
end ; therefore, such system is demon- 
strated to be false. 

“ We now beliold the Header backing 
his mature tjo-curl into the shade of a 
dead-wall, and covering his j)ewler face 
with a double mask. We shall leave him 
tl ere awhile, as he is within hearing and 
cull.*’ 

In lieu of this Skeleton with tlie 
Pewter Fare, he is desirous of siih- 
Btitutiiig an old \v<»maii. Moliere, 
he reminds us, used to recite his 
comedies to his h<»usekeeper ; Ri- 
chardson, to read his novels to his 
private female fiiends, expressly for 
their opinion; and one of our old 
publishers gave every MS. of im- 
passioned, roiiinntic, or amusing cha- 
racter to he reatl bis wife, lie 
is acquainted with authors of ability 
who have adopted a similar ciite- 
rion, and seldom been d(»ceived in 
the result; and finally Ik* lt‘lls us, 

it is the very thing Sliakspeare 
would have done, liad lio not alway s 
known what the result riiubl be."’ 
But the difficulty^ is to get rid of the 
Skeleton with the Pewter Face ; easy 
would it be to procure an ohl wo- 
man for the merest trifle, nay’ for the 
fun of the thing; nor, i/iKh»r her aus- 
pices, can lliere be a doubt that town 
and country would soon he inunda- 
ted with “ amiable and entertaining 
works.” The Skeleton with thii Pew- 
ter Face is well aware, that should 
the old woman once ge,t in, he may 
sell his face to Offiey to l)e shaped into 
little-goes, or send it down by sea 
to Scotland, to be hammered into 
an awmous plate to stand between 
the elders at the door of a kirk. 
Accordingly he ensconces himself in 
the sanctum bcdiitid bench and desk, 
nor will he butlge any more than a 
badger. Our fi itujd, incensed at Ids 
undislodgeablc obstinacy, contrives 
thus to give vent to liis generous 
indiguatlou. 

The earth clogged spirit, tiie pub- 
lisher’s Delphic oracle, consults nothing 
else-^probubly he has an excellent reason 
-—and, therefore, his understanding sinks 
away from the real and essential strength 
of an author, like a parted anchor. The 


vial he grasps : the ether escapes unper- 
cetved. ^ The spirit quickeiieth, but the 
letter kiileth.* Originality, to siicli men, 
seems un utfectutiuii, or ii provoking in- 
terlopement ; and power is either a dead 
letter, or an offence. So utterly incom- 
petent are these ‘ oughts and crosses’ to 
the coiiunutiioii of the strong, timt, barr- 
ing all fpiotatioii, they are unable to give 
any fouhible dcliniiion of intellectual 
power. T.et any one of them be asked 
the question, and he will look thuuder- 
striu k ! — but give him his time, and he 
will expose himself with an answer.” 

The last glimpse we had of the 
]Ii:ai)i:u was when “ he was backing 
his mature go-cart into the ahadc of 
a dead wall, and coscring his pewter- 
facc with a doubk* mask.” But he 
has been unable to Avithstand the 
torrent of our friend’s eh)(|Uence, 
and is sneaking olf into a more ob- 
scure ctirniM*. Our fi lend cxiiliiiigly 
(‘\<*la!uis, “the lli:vi>j u, we per- 
ceive, has vacated Ids Ijiding- 
l^laiee umhu’ the* daik wall, and left 
ids scholastic gO"<’ar.t as a sponsor.” 
But the bolt will reatii him in his 
imok — and how must he tremble at 
the following denunclatiou ! 

“ I’iie (iinrlamcntal ennr in the present 
Cii'-e, oii^in:itt‘S iti an ignoiant at tempt to 
reduce ir»'niiis to tlai lav\s nf seii'ncc, or 
the lulcs of art. Ninv, there are no 
defiidle hnvs (jr rulf, hut tLo«;e which 
coiicspond wi:h narural tiiou^ht and 
leelir-c. Critici''m is an ait nc»t to he 
hy any liihoi itfUs sUidy *11111 c ulture. 
Jr icqimcs grc'at ahorai't st'risrlcillty and 
sympaii’V, hulcd hy tine iiija^irintioii and 
wcT.-ftond intclh (■!, ai il governed hy a 
rnartly jticlgiriont. ’iVic pdAsions must 
have Idir play and hc-u-rooin : tliey carry 
their own tciiihle moral along with them. 
On the contrary, you may cx-imiiie a man 
in Coptics or asl 1 onoiny, and if he cannot 
nrihw^cr your qncstioidng ; that is, if he 
he in.ahlc to recollect his liooks, (for if 
he thiovv a new light upon the subject, 
or has mude a fresh disc'overy, he is plu- 
Ci'd in tin* old predicanunt immeaiatcly,) 
lie may be considered iucomp**tent to 
pass ; hut if a man write an cuiginal and 
poweiful work, he must be schonUd and 
compassed in a different way. lie must 
he tried hy his peers. He must be 
weighed in Arlantjeaii scales, before it 
can he know'ii how much he is wanting. 
There is i.o otlier means of finding an 
cqut[)oriderance to deter mine tlie ques- 
tion. The merchant’s warehouse is not 
the immortal field for which he has mar- 
fihulled the result of years, and fortitude 
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of mind. He is not to be got into a trap, 
and looked at Uirough tlie bars. lie 
must bo led to the foot of iiatiireN throne, 
and examined in the powers of hmiiiiniry ! 
i — And sliall a thing of ‘ shreds and 
pafehos’ anogate the judge, with a mat- 
ter-of-fact man of business { who scarcely 
ever hcar'=, or even sees, the opposite 
ji.irty, eirlicr personally or in his work,) 
lor the umpire ; sfmll one, impotent him- 
self in all i!ood deeds — inv isihlease iltimny 
— <hMg with a chain ot technicalities, any 
induidual possessing genius, hetore his 
own siijut'ine !«m.ill court ; condemn him 
by a pi! rate opinion ut iipunsvverable 
folly, and loudid with giave, false, whis- 
pered accu^.ition:. ol inahilit)', dismi^'S the 
man, who, it he but catch a glimpse of 
liiin, can toil him lU his own weapon*-, and 
upon Ills own gi ound and sliowirig, leaving 
liirn no foundaimri to stand upon, and hiid 
it a light liii'iioions pasLlmc !” 

“ But wIkm’o lias the tlrAiiF.ii/’ 
liis <‘nniiiy Ji’^ks, “ disposed of him- 
self ii(/vv? Ill what dai k iioolv of 
Letlimtii widronie has he eroiiehed?'* 
DoiTi you see liiiii 't Thei<‘ he is, 
like (1 eat in :i eo.iMiole, i»athered 
lip into ;i led hairy hall, grim titul 
glaring, and \v«‘ say, heivare of \ our 
throat. Don’t kei»p poking away at 
him ill that rsa\age style, or lit* will 
make fi spring at your juL''ular, ami 
we, unahh* to Miok<» liim oil', will 
Jiave to eut him iii two with this 
swoial. VN’i*. K aiiiiot liclp wonder- 
ing at your ra-^hiH’ss, for ol all the 
many sorts of hyilrophohia, the 
most hoi rid is that from the hite of 
a rabid l\i:\i>i:u. IMerey onus --wliat 
will people say, should they over- 
hear you harking like; liis self V 

Tliev will think it a judgmmit on \ ou 
— so 4*asy, my hid — and tlo let him 
bi‘ ipiiet lor a little whih» in “ that 
daik nook of lii^tlieaii weleome,” for 
you ran just s<*e the glimmer of his 
jiewtm- lae<‘. Well, ])oke away — 
iimi take tlie eonseiiueiices — but re- 
member there is no tnibiing to his 
bulks. 

“ A Icgiiimate Header to ti puhliyher, 
must he a person, who, by nature, eduea- 
tioii, r*ud circumstcuices, is inevitably 
fitted for tile oni<'e. lie iiiust be iho- 
roiigh-brcd, in the /;/rcr.,c sense, lie lias 
li.id a p.irti.il|y clasiiical sclioolingr, and lias 
snlsscfjuently acrpiired an extensive verbal 
kiioA ledge of modern lifeiatiire, and ilio 
outlines of science and the (ine arts; all 
of vvliicli he has scdulCiusly brought to 
bear upon the crafC of criticism. In all 


his applicntions and inferences, he ia an 
unsympathetic, self-taught man, and, ha. 
ving formed bis mind upon a set system, 
to v\ liich he has predetermined that every 
elfort of human intellect ouglit to agree 
and fall into the proper rule, as ahutvjl 
by the index for such a passion, idea of 
iiiiagiiiation, theory of metaphysics or 
11)01 ah ty, liG is necessarily at fault with 
every thing above the measurement of his 
general gauge, and his own possibly addi- 
tional h mall cMpacity. IJeirigthus reduced, 
citlier to confess himself over-matched, 
or that the f[iiestion at issue is an impro- 
piiety or an error, he ot course decioes 
according to his own mathematicul con- 
ceit and scJt-lovc. brom an innate 
meanness, and a circumscribed imagina- 
tion and sensibility, he always begins his 
ta^k willi an antipathy, instead of leaving 
an unbias'-eil optiilng lor sympathy and 
eiiiulonr. He dreads an antagonism to 
hi-i own insignificance of heart. 

WJu*n a nianusciipt of a really ima- 
gin.irive or impassioned cliiiracrer is placed 
bitoie him, be !^els to work witJi the 
sharp tyo of a sparrow-hawk over the 
pa^^^vc iMjdv of an entranced eagle. He 
thuK tiierein a something vvliieh be is not 
tii — ir is nor bis taste t*t the day— 
it is iii(iit:esnble and intoieiable. Upon 
the whole, he considers it ‘ an extraor- 
dinary, unusual, sojI of thing',* and be 
M*iioU''ly reeommiMids his employer not 
to ha\e any thing to do vvirli it. That 
‘ sonu'thiiiir’ is genius. It is tliat which 
coulouiid-. him, because it eoiitronts bis 
own p.iliry individii.ilby. Tue excitement 
ot it — the vei y quality at all times wanted 
by the ])ublic — only creuie.s doubt, anti- 
p.itl y, and fear; its oiiginaliry is a proof 
to him liiat it will not sell ; and lie advices 
the publisher, by (tU ineans to ‘ let il slip 
lliroinih Ills lingers !’ 

Witb all Ibis peifection of know- 
h dge as to wliat. will, and what will not, 

‘ si-11 so fii Mily esiubiished in bis em- 
ployi-r's mind, we should naturally expect 
that at least a lew of these ‘ eminent 
pens’ would turnish the publisher with 
the exact ailielo so much in requisition. 
Fell' be it from one of the sapient race 
ever to make any such attempt. Tiicy 
never {iroduee a work of their own, and 
this would be an isolated sign ot sense, 
did it not include the tacit, yet no less 
preposterous opinion, that impotence^ in 
act induces in tliein a contspondiiig 
power ot judging.** 

If you do not let liirn alone, wo 
Hliall begin to opine you Imve no 
bowels. There— wipe your brow 
and take a caulker. May we ven- 
ture to trouble you for » general 
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remark? There it comes — but there 
is no need to accompany it with 
such contortions. “ It is a v ulgar error 
to suppose that a man of genius and 
study is, by a regular conseipiciice or 
penalty, without judgment.” Bravo 
— the illustration. “ [s Bulwer a po- 
litician and critic, because he did 
not write Paul (31itibrdy Some 
will a<]<iuce Scott as an exception, 
and pronounce iiiin a bad politician, 
because he was au excellent no- 
velist, But olheis will assert he 
was a good puliiician. Betvv'oeu the 
two we will divide the exc(‘ptioii, 
thougli we think neither of ihc-ni 
cpiite right.” We should like t<i 
hear you say that ag.iin — for the, 
ineaiiing has escajied <iiir ollactory 
in»rves — hut sltutin' I shaiin* ! poking 
away again at tin* p(»«ir kkaiu.u. 

“ It is viM'y extraordinary w lo re 
this slippery Daniel has eiisconeed 
hi 111 sell y \W til ought we saw tln‘ 
sliadowof a shadiuhat. passed a while 
ago, ‘ like a thief in the ni:>lit I’ Ihit 
%V(i hava sun uimdt.d luutj aiivl bhicked 
up all the Jixip'lioies, and iu* caaiict 
esc*ape.” Well — hi* it so — at him 
again like Jack Scroggins. 

“ A ])nhli'-her’s It.a«hr a Iniaani 
di.igr.im, ami roiisnlL’is lii tHrli” f)eifrcr in 
nil ami prnvt'a'i.y so — liy li e 

iiile. Wc ihink nor; urdcsv; Ju* fari 
prnv*e llii* jiarts to Ik* t vriy ami llio 

wliule iiuthi/'g. Ill; i>, m hi'st. a pn*f m c 
ol'aei'uratr, l.)i:nal, hip^hlv 
vvirli no sulijfi’t oi (m oaml. He the 
prorntype ol tlie sni disiinf aielnle«'r ol a 
liUildili::, who Can ii‘(l Jil)j;nl ^miie hiieks 
as a speciirierj. He is in.i'le up ot bald 
lines and malhemaiieal outworks, mid has 
no siih^tant iai coneeiitration. 

“ Oar ‘ eliosen one* must bo fouii.l. 
llo lias hidden hiiiisell in deep shade; ho 
has crept several times round the inner 
walls lit llu; Inimical arena, ami peihtps — 
so atomic is he — he viui/ have got through 

{lomo drain, or hut what is that ilat 

form lying prone upon the earih.*' We 
have discovered the craven ! — lie has 
bidden hiinselt under an empty *jjek, 
which was once his employer’s weighty 
purse ! 

“ Sj tmich for his sense of conscience. 
And see 1 he now starts up, and ihes 
across the arena, covering himself wifh 
the publisher's name inverted on u hulf- 
moori shield 1 

•‘He speaks I W^e hear his voice 
muttering irom a remote dark corner, 

• like a man with a large reckoning in u 
small roum T He tiibrms that he is no 
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sueh person^that he is not the creature 
we describe. He deiiigs himself. He 
says, moreover, that the above cliaracter 
is eitiit*!' a conjuration of the writer's 
iinaginatiori, or else that we have liraNVii 
our own!" 

Now you liave glvHii him his 
quietus — he is dead as mutton — 
deaf as a house — heiaboui* him no 
more — as well “ might you sing 
psalms to a dead hursi Ja*t us 
lug him out to toe open air, and 
bury iiini, pewter taei* and all, un- 
less, indeed, you wish the metal for 
a on whicii you may iiisi rihe 

liis epitaph. Poo — poo — ihi»re is no 
need to tell us he cMtinot v’^rite a 
hook — hut aiinoiinee it in }our own 
language. “ It is a murli more, ri- 
di» liloiis vulg.'ii* <•! ror, too ali^urd in 
itself for relntation, to conceive that 
the ahh! iH‘(* of genius, and tlu* in- 
ahilify to wiite a woik, cuiries wilh 
it, in adilitioii to a ii^eii*ss luml;er of 
false kiiov*. ledije, tin* pn p-njjile- 
raut power of taking* a si.tinl jihow; 
all inteli<*('t, and ne.dtng oni ('(na'hi- 
sive veidict"*." Thai apophUiegnide- 
seives hi'ing* winh‘n in ledeis of 
gold.** To n^siiine, howevt*r — lor we. 
Ji lie not half d» me I*’ — K^*^ ig null on is 
horn of dt'spair — piocci d. 

Wh* have .1 ini't’ix i* in dninnuM im: ing 
thi^ p*-yciM)lot,ir}il nr.'ipy ^(■y‘'m) tin- men* 
expnvifnni Ilf pnbli^lu » *%’ ’i'lic 

anal y^I■. u III imiude ike I irgt i* pJit et 
the countless Oicer ol KiM,>;kts I'.il'i- 
Oi aeU s. Ami i he* i toi’e, 

* riWM -It I I t Irl I t) t It 1 'i 

'I’o slM-n. Il|l\ll.. , ll. 

\Vli> ti.C'ii .slitiiilii be !il\i* I 'i- ; ’ 

or like iiiitoinatous : rh;ni;s wiin have the 
pa.*'Su;ns cut ami lined hn tlnai. J[e is 
incui r i;^ii»le in his iui--rakeii .stiniic". He 
poii'S over the gospel aec’ordmg to St 
C’niicism, ami \vi*, who are li\nig men, 
wjfh all our icelmgs a'li'uL u-^, an* to ho 
crippled, hound ham) ami loot, hanislriing, 
bi'uketi npeui the; wheel, p ircti flown, ami 
melted to make candles for him ti> read 
it hy ! IJjsou this lu'ielic loie lie gazes 
•with fervency;' like Ai)toi;y when iio 
fished up the led honing. Ho ii like tin* 
celebrated • Anatornie Vivanlt*,' who, we 
all know, was very hind ot shutting nut 
the sun, and reading by the hglit of a 
calidic placed tiohiiid him, and showing 
through his cmjity case upon tiie sullen 
page. Oil, men ot genius, to whal would 
be rcfhice you ! 

He dues not know the distinction 
between art and nature. He liubitiiully 
coulgunds tlte latter with the former; 
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and where he is unable to do so, from the 
derpriniriafe and* powerful murking, he 
pronounces it all wrong, lie would turn 
Uie tables upon us, and reverse nature 
and the passions, lie would have the 
sea swnn upon the ships, and insists upon 
a tempest couductiug itspit with discre- 
tion. lie would put snaffles and patent 
bits into the brazen jawsol tlie four great 
winds, and teacli all things propiicty. 
Theie is no excitement in him, except 
tJic vicious one ol heartless mischief, lie 
is a mere ernic, who lias no ideas heyoiid 
eritieisin. With him, all intellect is art ; 
imagination is an arc ; passion an art. 
There must, liowever, he somewhat ot a 
liii'^givilig ill iiis mind, as no one ol his 
hroiherhood has yet ventured to put 
forth an es'^ay upon llie art ol imagina- 
tion, tS:o. Vot siuMi is the fouitd<itii>ii of 
Ins jii.iciieal s\s'em. He knows nothing, 
hut ot ‘ old nsiinc*^ * and smtnd iiatuie. 
N.iture hersi lt is ‘ pii'^hed our of date,* 
and, like all her greitest ch'hiren, out- 
lawed. He does not know ttiar the nic)'«t 
cel tain way ol producing an wm k 

at the pn^eiirfime, is to lie imfural. Ho 
has no knowledge what ever ol the Piin- 
<*ifilesol IlmnaM Acmoti. 1 1 is plohisophy 
is a dull aiiti'Jiests to human nature; as 
iiuaii and alio«tive in iott licet as in feel- 
ing. He is a parMally-i i‘ad, hut icgular 
iTieraph) sici.m, in the coiTuiir sense of 
the word. He does not know that a 
I cal iiu't.iphysicinii is a d<ingcrous pciietra- 
tor, even when tiiH -d with l»v tin* most 
guardt d p»oxy. lie thinks himself \\m} 
tnie J^oss^*^sor ot the '►ecict — till he feels 
‘done lor.* Whatever he umy IhinK, this 
is tiu: only tiling he (■(/// feel. He is a 
practical man who can nothing wiuth 
incnrioiiing, either lor himsvll or lor any 
b(nly else; except as shoVMl in the pic- 
J'tmt Kxpositioii. It is his l.ivounti' coll- 
ect, by rnnrinu.il iiinm ndo'*, to nddlc 
folks with the idea of his aeutencss of 
]»cnotration. Ho is a cunning down 
turned conjuror, who knows wlicre ‘ a 
fiircc-nnin beetle* is hid! When .soiiie- 
liody else has found it, and jooved the 
f»u*t, he ex' laims, < 1 thought ^o liorn ilie 
first I * He never faiily s.i)s a»^ once, ‘ T 
ean do this thing,* or * I see that it is so,* 
but s|;i'aks thienriy upon ‘acumen,* and 
all the w'ondrous insights ot the human 
mind — and listens throngii the publisher’s 
key.hole j W’^tiat he generally hear«, we 
can readily imacine ; but, at best, it is 
casually said of Inm l»y Ids emplover, af- 
ter the language of divers periodicals, 
iJiat ‘ JMr appears to have an inti- 

mate ecfjuainrance with the hidden 
springs of our human nature,* R:c. ; just 
as they would speak ot'*a/ty intimate Mr 
Smith, who was nowhere to be found. 


But we are not subject to the same tides 
and cross currents as the sea, and no 
hook-acquirements or systematic know- 
ledge can lay hr re our foundations. The 
strong excitements of nature are beyond 
the reduction of dl systems; and are not 
its profound depths and silent workings? 
He talks ot ethics, physics, learning, me- 
taphysics, (vain, eaves-droppiiig pedant!) 
poetry, history, all arts and sciences, &c., 
with coirect ligiiies of speech and gram- 
mar, and with that tine, ra(*y, oiiginai air 
of fresh iutormarioii, that so jM*»*uliuily 
distinguishes schoolmasters. After ulL 
his studious labours in literature, lie is 
fully satinlied in possessing * a ticki-t for 
the season:’ lie, howt'ver, stiuis over 
the ‘ pons usinortim,* free in his own 
right ! He is the gcometi ico-moiMl op- 
posite of Mr H.izlitt. He knows this 
well etioiigh, atid w so protound a bloek- 
licad as to think hiinsiMt on the r«ght 
side. He considers the hli/tJ siile »>f time 
as thc^ best polu'y ; and tlie alisoibing in- 
ilueiicc of long habit makes turn eventu- 
ally bi heve It the only wisdom. He has 
no selt-kriowledgc, and wonders at bis 
own poitr»iit! Nev»*r Imvir g viewed it 
intberto, bur ihr.uigh the false medium 
of his own pt daniic coriccir, he is nrreily 
I'oiilouiidcd at .'•eeiMg so many a^^kward 
conditions attaehed to his (piaiines of 
pel feci ion. \Vc know that lie considers 
all loftiness of vntue and moral jusiice as 
a mere ah^fract idea whudi has nothing 
to do wnh the inattcr-ol-fact hiisiness uf 
lile ; >cr we aie akso awaic that he com- 
forts himseli with the conclusive notion, 
that, be it fiow it may, be will most likely 
be dead befoni the truth is thoiooglily 
found out ; and lias no objection to be 
denounced a mcrin-spii ited preti nder or 
a liypociite in bis giave, ptovided fie can 
fuiss for a talented rontius Pilate dnriiig 
ills life. 

' 'rnitb often swims at bottom of the wot Id, 
lake Hie \e,i beast, the huge I.CM.itban, 

\\ bde dolpbui-. pkiy :il).>\e his grauied back : 
bo men o’er- fu;uie truth.’ 

** He has no liheralitVi camlonr, or to- 
leration. He is a bigoted sectarian upon 
the crutches of faNc knowledge. He 
exults ill the diHifultics ot the wrong road. 
He cares not who may he right, jirovided 
Ills teuipoiMry interest he the gainer. Yet 
he pitpies liimself vciy speciaHv upon Ids 
knowledge, and refers to land Baeon with 
complaeeiicy. Now it is tlie right appli- 
cation of (^accordant witfi a defi- 
nition that fie dties not iinrier-taiid, and 
cati never discovei ) that makes intellec- 
tual power; w'herc.is he misapplies every 
great piiiiciple or theory he ever heard 
of, and is expert only in the use and 
* regulation exercise ’ of his own false 
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rulefl. He is profuse of arpfument and 
erudite illustration, whore simplicity only 
is true nature : where the question is 
intense and elaborate, he treats it as a 
very es'sy matter. The clearness of day- 
light confounds him ; his wisdom only 
moves amidst a haze of obscurities. Tie 
is an owl. Truth is too simple a things 
for an ignoramus: his only chance ot 
getting beyond the vulgar is in dogmatic 
technicalities. Ho overlooks profound 
simplicity, because to him profound non- 
sense is the subtlest genius. He looks 
into himself, for instance, with sage scru- 
tiny, (like a jackdaw in spectacles peering 
through the roof of an empty house,) and 
mistakes tlic microcosm of Aristiirchian 
idiosyncrasy, for the categoric gunge of ii 
transceiideiital universality ! He stands 
over vacuity, and talks to himself : 

* Ahem ! quid agis?' and the echo an- 
swers, * Do omnibus rebus, et quitnisdam 
aliis.* This he writes down, lie con- 
siders it a favourable answer, incliirliiig 
every truth. He is St Patiick’s own 
philosopher, without Irish wit; lie has a 
SaviMiey's cunning, without Scotch abi’iry; 
a Tutfy's turnip-headed under^tandiiur, 
without Welsh honesty; a Cockney’s 
pert wrong headeciness, without Knglish 
resolution. In short, he is w'itliout name 
or country, and has no iritclh^ctiial ex- 
istence except in the idea of his perplexed 
employer !** 

Wo. can stand tliis no longer — oiir 
li liman heart revolts — isn[) in arms — 
there is a reaction in all our feelings 
—and we go over to the side of tiiic 
Rkauer. His pewter-face begins to 
shine like burnished g<»bl — tlirice- 
beateii gold — be is no owl — as you 
basely called him — he. is an Eagle — 
no Glasgow Gander, as we alin(»stas 
basely called his worship — but a swan 
— such a stately swan as seduced 
Leda, and shook all tears from li(»r 
eyes witli bis eeleslial wings. Vnu 
have by your unbounded abuse ele- 
vated liim to a high jilace in our es- 
teem. There he sits enthroned with 
acrown of diamonds on his head, and 
in his right hand a jewelled sceptre 
— a King — a God. 

“ There is no high faith, hope, orcliarity 
in his composition. He has no reveren. 
tial love of truth ; no tenacious fear of 
being wrong upon an important abstract 
question ; he has no real feeling about 
literature ; it is his business not to have 
any. He sets up a pugnacious htnndurd 
of mechanical moral perfection— liitnself 
the * mixed mode* pewter pagod of the 
eaate^-40 which, thank heaven^ he can 


find no genuine author bow down or con- 
form. Strong only in the principle of 
exclusive selt-Jove ; or every man his own 
idol — though probably, to ensure sup- 
port, they take it in turns to be King 
Tog, or the cock nitiepiri — the ‘class* 
stand round in their puppet station, and 
only c.sciipe knocking clown so Jong as 
they continue invisible. What do they 
support and advocate? Not even the bald 
skeleton of power; not the f<>*«sil remains 
of grandeur — but the erect brazi'ii sci piuit 
of ixiiorauce— and the stalking- horse of 
presumption. They never figlit unless 
under cover; and, if onci* ajiparenr and 
attacked openly, tliey vanish tor ever. 
TJicre is no renetion in them, except ou 
the side of their weakness; but, until 
the storm be blown over, they either lie 
jierdu and blooding frc'li mischief, or get 
up a sort ol contest in sriiall, a little pic- 
nic of private vi riom and malicn*, to ‘ Kei p 
their hands iii a kind ol li.u‘iriconiii:i- 
iiomachia atnong t liein'^elvcs, hy uhndi 
no harm is done, <ir good either; tor they 
never ktll oru* anf>!her.‘* 

Ay — ay — rail on airainst the 
Lord’s anointed ! W o shall lia\t* you 
tonvivted of 1 lig h Tr<»ason - drawn 
— hanged — and (|nartered — your 
head ]daeed on 'J'mnple Ibir, ( r<*bnilt 
lor till* oeeasion, ) and your ijiiaiters 
Bent in tvnorvm. resjnu lix ely to tins 
BeiMUid, third, fourtli, and liftli cities 
ill tlie Empire. Wlialsayyou to that? 
“ Our friend’s voiei^ is again heaid 
ill a (|ueriiioiis tone, as though he w as 
,iailn‘r tlissatisfied witli the i«nv bints 
we have been gi\ ing ol his elniraeter, 
literary and moral ; iiitidlertual bi‘- 
ing out. of the ijnestiori. lle]>ro|) 0 . 
ses 1o Jiaranguc' for a while — and 
once airain, a pot of the smallest ale ! 
Tie now puts ill a snlbni remon- 
stranee, tending to shew that W'e do 
not give bini fair ])lay.” I'liis sulbui 
remonsiiance is most just — you area 
Cannibal. 

Not give liim fair piny ? ^Vcl^ then, 
hy wii.it (Uher mode of lea^oning siiall we 
brain you — so to speak? 'J'Iicm' me only 
three modes or forms of efi'ci tive linish- 
ing. First, the hare' syllogism, i>r trmnal 
tomahawk; secondly, the pictorial syllo- 
gism, wliich illustrates while it proves ; 
and, lastly, the syllogism satyrutie, which 
includes the elements of the other two, 
siinoiiTids the subject witii ‘ elievaiix tie 
frizc,* gives any ground or weapons, 
drives it into the natrow corner of the 
dilemma, Hanked witli gaping lions ; 
proves as much by the exception as the 
rule^or reduces it *ad absurdum/ fixing 
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the chief object upon the the 

scorn, the terror, and the laughter of all 
beholders ! 

** Now, sir, you are invited to say 
which of these we shall cx»*lusivcly adopt, 
and wc will then begin afresh? 

“The Reader considert- hirn«clf an in- 
jured man — a traduced ciitic ! He insists 
that ‘he is no man of straw ; and that he 
is not to ho nia<le a Guy R.iwkes €»f in 
this shameful mamicr ! He could say a 
great deal, it he pleased. Hr could write; 
an ExpO'«iriOu ol his own, if he chose.’ 
(We have done it lor Inn.) * His em- 
ployer, howev(‘r, is sa’isfied with his yvr- 
foi'inrinrr.' He retires to another part of 
the arena, with all the dignity of an un- 
dertaker’s foreman !‘* 

It appears now from a liint drop- 
ped in tlHi very AvhirUvind of his 
])assion,t)n*it(Mir iVIonom;nrnu*l)cl!eveH 
ln» has HCfircely hit/nit yet to Hog his 
vic'tim. All tliis \v)iih» In* has hut 
been ]>relusiv(*ly llonrl'diing his toi»l, 
in a somewhat llowcrv styh*, partly 
to will the* admiration of spectators, 
partly to ])!<*ase his own [nide, ami 
partly' to exeiti* in the hi east of tin* 
Kkvoi.u sm*h f(*ai s for Ids hack as 
niitnrally aiisi* from tin* h*<*lief that 
theri'ou Ills imu tal (Mn‘:ny' is ahoiit 
“ to estahlish a law.” 'riicre is sonie- 
tliiiig t<i us very shock if ig in such 
elaborate and ornate (‘rii(*ltv, thongli 
we can imagine, nay, oec isii>nal}\' 
have ])raetise<l, an opjjosiu* kiinl, in 
its simplicity' })i*rhaps more s<‘,\«*re 
— “ when unadorned, adorned the 
most.” AVe, allude to a inemorahle 
case or two, where, without, word or 
warning, th<» knoiit cut the culprit at 
asiiigle stroke right thronglitiu* livi*r, 
and he expired with one gulp. Snll, 
the ornamental ino<le of tin* iMono- 
maniac* is not amiss ; and ’tis far from 
uiiamusiiig to hear the avenging 
Cockney' nneoiiseiously punning in 
his glei* — ‘‘See — ?»laster how I cuu- 
winca the biped.” “ Hi* lias not a sin- 
gle pulse, of that energy’ without 
which judgment is cold, and know- 
ledge is in<*rt.” “He straitwai^tcoats 
sensation -which every’ body under- 
stands by instinct —and puts on spec- 
tacles — whicli the general public do 
not.” “He looks upward to the blank 
ceiling with spontaneous face, to 
consider how Elliot’s ‘ C'orn Law 
Rhymes’ come to succeed.” And 
then, in his triumph, the Monomaniac 
exclaims in climax, is a greater 
fool than the writer of this Exposi* 


tion I” Having once said that, he 
might safely shut his mouth for ever, 
and leave thellKADKii excommunica- 
ted by contempt — but he knows not 
when to have done, and takes the 
sling oiitof his curse, by adding, “be- 
ing now driven to the; last corner by 
fact and force, he takes refuge in 
hypocritical eipiity, washes his hands^ 
ami looks all humility.” Well may 
he look all humility on credulously 
believing tliat he is a greater fool 
than the writer of the Exposition ; 
yet he at least shews himself no 
slavish imitator of the model he 
trafisc(»iids, in washing his hands ; 
ami into wliat more obvious refuge 
than “ hypocritiital ec[uity” can a 
poor devil run, when “ driven to the 
last corner by' fact ami force” in the 
hands of his natural and acquired 
€*m*m\', mad on the one. subject of 
that <*spei*ial ])oor devil, and behold- 
ing in his Iliiiht tlie final overthrow 
of more “ devils than vast Hell can 
hold ?” Had he in such extremities 
tJikeii refuge in “ sincere iid(|uit}V’ 
the* Ili.ADKR wonlf! have been pitied, 
if not ]>ard()ned, by’’ every' (>liristian 
writer — (*ven although we were as- 
sured that “he h(di(*ves liimself a 
profoundly' wise man, notivith- 
staiiding his misgivings are fearfully 
exciti'd on all pc'rsonal occasions. He 
st;il)s in tht*. abstraction of the dark; 
lie is slain llui iiiomeiit he issues, or 
is dragged from his bob*.” Now for 
the piivate character of the Slain. 

“ or piivatc character, ns distin- 
f’uiMicil lioin his «;ecret character — which 
is no Ferret heiicpforth — a publisher’s 
R^Hflcr hoUi sneaks and struts through 
the wufhl. He puffs forth inflated no- 
things, and lords it tiogmaticully ov'cr the 
little, always seeking such piddling, gin- 
aml-hittcr corciics, as he can bear down 
and impress with an idea of bis know- 
ledge, acute juilgnient, and literary im- 
poifu'icc. In tht; society of capable men, 
over their brandy punch, he is still us a 
mouse# It, in desperation or sheer im- 
piulenee, he break out, the lion’s skin 
di‘t>)>s troin his shoulders in a tnomenr, 
and lie stands confcs*scd ! But bis sexa- 
geri'iiy aunt holds him a marvellous con- 
verter, (huiigii liis wife knows him for a 
very dull man, nnd the publisher desig- 
nutes him — liis ‘literary friend I’ In the 
streets, you would take iiim for a con- 
ceited master of a day-schooii or an insi- 
dious private tutor, who has a plot in the 
family ; a Methodist parson, learned in 
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* unknown tonj^ues,* who has just turned 
informer, or a peripatetic undertaker 
seekiii}^ for prey; a cadaverous, ili-tetii- 
pered, siir^^eoii-iii>othccary, retuntin^ Irom 
a protra/'ted iabour ; (»r a s-clUsuiliciont 
codl iiHMflianr, who has hccfi ihiicc luiuk- 
riipt. His f.ice is nevt r without a i-ini-- 
ttri and peculiarly uiieomfortabie expre*^- 
fiiou, (^it will have a vtrtf }ncuiiar uiieom- 
toriahle txpre^sio^l wiieri he next meets 
his emj)Ioyer, after the appeaiMiiee of tins 
-Exposition !) and he always looks as if 
lie ex])ected to be ajiprehendcH. Ilis 
greatest fear is, that an anibor sboubi 
know where be live-'. Now, if Mieh a 
man, ibougli rarely seen abroad, and 
never ‘ at borne,* be not one of those we 
have mentioned, we then feel assured he 
reiflly can be nothing Jess than a }nib- 
lisher’s Header! If, however, he chance 
to pass an author in the streets, on citlier 
side of the way, ho takes an obliipie 
glance at him, with the felonious look of 
a rat ; but if he meet him accidentally in 
a bookseller’s shop, at close qnarteis, and 
recognise him for a soldier of (he ‘ fnn^ 
faith,* he steals the same oblicpie glar.ee, 
with the same expression, ad. led to that 
of con-cions detection I No sooik r is the 
injured Christian gone, than the skulk- 
ing Siraceii fetches his hicitii, and draw- 
ing himself up, feels like the justified 
General Sir linrkc of all-risii.g author*^ !** 
Pewter- Face is iininortal. You may 
as well liope to knock the 'wind out 
of a mug. These dints are dimples 
— Iio is the most attraetive of tank- 
ards. Tire vi-'ioa of that <»]d song is 
realized — “ Dear Tom, this brown 
Jug, that now foams with mild ale.” 
He foams at tli<5 monili — but not 
mildly — and lo ! he i^ tiansfoi ined at 
the beck (»f our IMonoinaiiiacal N<*cio- 
maiicer into a fir^h. The angler e.x- 
claiins, “ l(»t us give him line and fol- 
low him round town for a while.” 
lie lias hooked a Ukadkk, a (]net*r 
and odd fish, ])rodueed between a 
carp and a gudgeon, and away goes 
the monst«‘r over the stones, as full 
of filth as an Oiunibus. 

“ He starts off at bmg f-triiley, ar.d 
goes clown the Thrimes 'runnel, ihcne to 
read a MS. seiit him by bis c'mplirytr, 
because he is i/iform(‘d it is ‘a tale of 
the sea,* and lie likes to be snrroundt d 
with profound as.^oc unions, lln goes to 
the top of the ('olo-wtMim, to n e ihe pa- 
nurnmu of lAuidon. and there study tl:e 
yeastifig passions ol' the it.eriopolis. 

He visits tfie Dioi'ama, and mariy oilier 
exhibition!:, in the coiirKe of a single 
morning; not for the pleasure ul irr- 


provement, or the eliancc of it, but mere- 
ly to gain materials for new impertinences 
— a »>uppty of bilge water for his pump. 
He goes to a picture gallery, and gives 
liimself airs before the old masters. He 
Ci>usidcrc» hirnsflf to Jiave an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the besc jirodnctions of 
iiiotiern art ; and in order to prove it, he 
lecdpitiiliitis what every body says of 
them, garnished with liis own (pieries. 
lie wriU’s long ciitieisms upon all kinds 
of popular subji'ct's, and by balancing the 
two halves ol almost every sentence; 
that i*^, un-^aying or neutralizing what ho 
l as jn^'l sail! ; eoidrives to gi*t paid for 
doing notim.g. //> .iinl are in ftict 
his sljeet and best bovver unebors ; and 
where he can find no good holding ground 
for then), Ins baik is dragged away from 
S iiilile-porr, and he is i.oon at sea, toss- 
ii:g about like an old shoe in the Baltic- 
lle ^'oes to t!ie tlieatres, because there is 
uotbmg woith s« eing at them; and ad- 
mires ilic ‘b vil-. I lie goes to hear the 
(Jeiman ojirra. hcea'i'-e lie imderstauds a 
f^ w wolds of Gerriian ; and conies' away 
V irfi hall ado/t n in<»re added to his stock, 
H»^ goes to the Italian opina, because be 
)i.j< reet’ived a ‘ cla])per’s order;* and 

f. ills asleep. ( l'i)prineij>h d fellow!) He 
goes to -L-e tin* Hindoo 'Ik’mjde, at Exe- 
ter Hal I, and pn.noiiricfsS it a splendid 
pnci* ol woik. S> much for the effect of 

g. is upon hi« benighted perceptions. Ho 
goes to the /'lologieal C».itdt-ns, that ho 
may imx wiiJi laoies and gentlemen, and 
compoNt- a sonnet to the monkeys. He 

gits an invitation to ’s roiffs, ainl 

‘ niakt s l.ay w fiile the son shnn's* — at the 
•supper table. I J goi s to a I'am y I’.iir 
— /rcc c\tiy when* 'ey \iiliu* ot ‘ ptitl . 
lln.i be may be able to say ‘ wlien I was 
coMveisiiig with Laa’y 'I'w.iddic the other 
inoruM.g.’ tVc. n#,* dne- not understand 
Snaks|i(Mre, and fi.erihn'e goes to take a 
b'-sofi fioiii the (’ninie Sculpture, in Re- 
gii.t Stieit. i le fir.ils the di ad-urtd-alive, 
fi'by face ot ri!-i:.lf, i‘\aetly aci:oiiling 
wnh the barn's idi a ! He goes to tlio 
Adelaide Ci.iIJi ry, expressly to see the 
inoii^c de-centi 111 a diving. bell ; and de- 
paits bclorc the ‘combustion of sfccJ * 
and the filing ot tlie steam- gun. llegoes 
to mspoet the 11} dio-oxv gt.'ii iMicroscope, 
uiol let hug imemnfortahic at seeing a flea 
riiagintieii times, (his cdiitf busi- 

iM ss being to diriiOiish nature,} .•a}S ro- 
thing abuut it. As ho looks at it, he 
feais his o/rn hour is come. 7'hi.s is 
tiiic; not that he will ho bitten and 
eaten, but coriiprehcriMvcIy exposed. If 
lie docs veil r lire to praise tin* said exbi- 
bition, it is stiUdy on aecoiint of those 
destructive reptiles that \vc see pursuing 
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their remorseless occupations. He pre- 
fers the ‘ Industrious Fleas.* ** 

He lands him on tlie trottoir, close 
to the site of wluu oiu*(* was the* shop 
of Izank AValtoii I “ Tlie p;mtii)i»* 
llr:Ai)i:ii now di'clarcs tlint we iiileod 
to I'uiii him and all his fraternity. 
We can havti hron^hl him hiu k hea<l- 
long for iiothim^ else. Il*' aecii'^es 
ns of resemhlini^ ( ( lliarolois, 

‘ who shot at slaters, im rely lo « nj»iy 
the harhaioiis fim of seeiair them 
tuinhle. from the tops <if houses.’ ” 
resemhlaiiee is to our ey(‘S far 
from hlrikintr; hutapaiiting Hkaolu, 
lialf carp and half gudgeon, lyiiif^ou 
his sidi*, with his uills f‘ryiii‘< “ bel- 
loA\ s to mend,'’ will coiiceivt* and 
express liu'. most unapt aiiah)uies iii 
the desperate hope of soothing' a 
moiionumhic who has betm plajiiii^ 
Itim all up and down the 'I'own — 
and wJio, unmoJlihed hy a sj»ectacle 
that would have softened (’aracalla, 
coolly says, as lie bestrides his cap- 
ture, Ti) proc eed with this very 
cruel case;.” 

“ Now, whcdier the sai.i Header for 
any fir-st-rate puhli'^lier, is cd a ‘•tated 
^a’aty annua ly, or that he leeeive tvNo 
or three guineas (t;en(Tally one guinea 
per vol. ) for each wv)ik he o|n riUs np- 
eii, the sum tofal p'lrinres him a suth- 
euMit income t<ir the unlnuiiy comloit^- 
and |)lefisures ot life, lon.r as jje pur- 
sues the ‘even tenor* o! hi" eirorieous 
wa-'. It he recommeiul a woiK tiu; 
pi.hli.sluT whicii clots not s^ll, sulliei.^ni 1/ 
at lea t t*) cover all ex; en^t s, l.e fcais 
tliit his doing si) will sorui mat l i" ‘eotr- 
inis"i»»n,* an(i\\i'h it, his own inUic^t, 
I!o is iMong', everi liere ; for scMictly 
any thing will sli jk** a puhli-lu i in fos 
opinion ut his K aiier*> couipc u ti") . It 
it weie ot isc, sc;ii<'(i_\ one ot tlu*m 
would retain his siniiCion a siemui stsi- 
boii. Jlow ft‘\v book", out ot tile 
siirtds that have upprarcd^ have cn-f w’it!i 
even rfie tnO'.t tempui.iiy sneot ? IJnt 
all the laiilt is laid upon the Iii-khs^ 
authors — their iiiiise ot «»ld h..s alv\a\s 
heen the * iinfortunare ()..l D.iiUy:’ 
iiay, wlien a w</ik r(*fii^t‘d liy c.ne pnfi- 
lisher, is t vcntually hroughf out hy ari> 
other, anil proves eminently suece-.^ !ul, 
file Header ot the foniier a^sim**, his em- 
ployer tliat ‘ it is very inatei l.dly altered 
since he read it; and no longer, in fart 
— as he may say — tthem ! — tlie same 
tiling!* Tlie publisher lias iievt r read a 
page of the hook, and is therefoie obliged 
to lay the untoward result upon the 


author’s emendations, the public caprice, 
or his own ill liic'k. Terhaps tlie two 
agree in the sage notion that success is 
always a ‘ toss up,’ and eiitirely a matter 
ot cliufiee, Hut to letu’ii. TJie Jfeurier 
h.tving (dteii enough alieady, ‘ in all con- 
tj-n nee,’ most iiuwiMiiigly i (.commended 
V. oiks tli.ii did not suieecd, is propor- 
iKiii iiely al.aid ol any liC"h occurreuceof 
a ri.ose juiuous iiiUire; and when he 
ii.ei'fs witii a prouuciion ol freiiius, the 
(jn;iil;y ot wli.cii is iliaL ot ma- 
Kn g a ^n■^,ng i tVeet iiperi the public 
ir.iiid. he i-, tt ri .lied at tlie eoiiteinplation. 
We # re luie iulmitllng that he perceives 
iMn"’.iU'r. 1-le nuiit in it, and a cei tain 
povvn* ot stum- Kn.d, though he does not 
understand it : still, his iuiigrnent being 
ItJiined u]!ioi siieli sieve or thimhle- 
gatiginir p.ineiples as we have explained, 
he KiiiiWs not on whieh S'ide the Idow 
II. a’, hill; whether on thi‘ light side of 
ynihiic i‘xeireriM'iit, or the wiong; wliieh 
latter he lakes tor uivuiU d will rthound 
fat illy upon tile puljli'hers interest, 
I'lns again is ahsiiul reasoning; except 
tie bo'»k lie ii. il immatery, seumlous, 
violent in theology, jiolitics, tvc. ; aiid is 
hotti iiioueous and ignorantly weak, as 
applteil to wMhs ol gniiiii'^, simjily as 
«-ii<'lt. In rliis ii.<ieulous diJeintna, the 
Header ileti rinines at all events to he 
npiiu ihe ‘afe side; and condemns the 
}.i( dueiuni accoidrigly. In l.ict, he lias 
/.a I hi a culttthli/. ^Ie(li«>ei iiy 

l o 1 j’lm, and //eo/ sill. Yet even 
in gi\ m: i his no-ejihiion, he instinctively 
c.n.iiiMs if so as to have himscU a loop- 
lo le, in iM'-e nf-.-aceidinits, 11<* begins 
wuh pie.i'-ir.g ihc work under cousideia- 
tiini, ^‘llli(•leutly to di teimiiie the piih- 
1 "hvi ks iinud iip’ou aceeprii:g ir — and then 
drop*, in a gentle Inity ike. It the woik 
sidl juetty laiily, he mbs his hands, and 
with a sagacious wn. k leinaiks, ‘ 1 said 
S'* — I s.i,\ if would do’* It It does not 
St ;l at all, he says wbli a wise, long face, 
‘ Ml. T told you 1 w.'is rather afiaid of 
ill’ l i lot, the Autlior and the Puh- 
lis|u r aie luji.ren .'iml toolid ; the Public 
ai e (ii tiauneu and l. oii d ; and tin* Ht'ader 
is hi»tli tool ar.d kruiNe — the tool ahv.tys 
pt eih.ioiirnit. 

!la\e we dissected and disu.is«=cd — 
re*sei7.t d amt lin.slly an il\si d and ixposed 
fiiis Ciiatme sullicientlv ? \^'e tliink .so ; 
hut h.ive we ctuaiclid him to hiinselt ? 
Have we ii lule him confess to Ids own 
cjm**cienee? Xot to mention Ids lolly, 
does lit' kiuwv what a loguche is? 'J'lns 
is doubriiil ; for he is one ot those dastard 
sinners who dare not look their own mo- 
tives ill the lace.’* 

Over and above all the enormities 
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now cliargficl afifainst poor Powter- 
Face, we iin^l that “ lu; shakHS his 
ht^ad at the English Opium- Rater,** 
an<i that he “ sstaiidM holt upright 
the weakness of the piitilislier, 
like a wooden orarlo, or a self-acting 
verbal pump.” 

The author of the h'xposition is 
now ninch exhausted — as well he 
may be — and pale, lik<‘ one about to 
faint — .just as J.iek Ketch looked, last 
time we saw that English worthy, 
after he had been whijiping at th<^ 
cart-tail a Spittallhdds weaver who 
liad emhez/li’d s(nne silk. A nio- 
nomrmiac is always in had condilion 
— ])urlled, and sliort (»f wind — with 
a little jn>t belly and tliin shanks, like 
an ehho ly iimkeepm*, at wlmse house 
the (hieap-aiid-hast.y changes horses, 
and stops ten minutes t<i gin ;md- 
water. Had not the lli:\i)!:n auhite 
feather in his tail, he would turn to 
and t.jke it out of him yet; but 
Pewter- Face has neither the .genius 
nor valour of Fi osty bu ed I ’ogo, and 
curs it like Jack the llutcher. It is 
the <mly instance, wc verily believe, 
that e\er occnrre<l in Eiighind since, 
tin* Noj-man (h)nc;u<*st, — for e\en 
(h)ckneys art* ii<>t always so iiiicou- 
ragetms as t<» he cowards, — of a crea- 
tiiie. of tiiHt kind continuing t<i re- 
ceive ]>unisluiM‘nt lor ujiwards of 
two hours, wiihout onct* attt‘mpting 
to ret'.irn so much as one op. u-hatid- 
cd blow ; and aNo tin* toil y iiisianct* <»f 
a cr(*ature ()f that kind continuing to- 
give puni diment for upwaids ot two 
liours, without having produced the 
slightest discolouration <m the ning 
of his op])onenl — if tin* Ri:\r>i;u will 
allow us to call him so — or diavv' his 
cork. The, stak*»s, whatever thi*y 
weie, ought, in iiur humhh? opinion, 
to he drawn, and /Ac 7nrn///sent 
to the pump. It has fieeii altoge- 
ther a <lisgraeeftil exhihition, and 
Cockaigrus must be asliamed of lu*r 
champion. 

But the Bantam ha\ Ing frightened 
the Chmdi*r, looks down on his fea- 
thered Icggikins, and {-rows like a 
wrtm. “ We. declan* that all tlie lead- 
ing arguments were otice used per- 
Bonally to a highly respectable, pub- 
lisher, and their truth admitted hy 
liim, even while he sull'ered himself 
to be entirely overruled by the pur- 
blind’s knavish opinion, against which 
he had a strange misgiving.” ‘‘ Such 
arguments ae we have here laid be- 
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fore the public, we have used in seve- 
ral quarters where they might have 
been understood advantageously, as 
Av^e think, to the hearers. We did 
not, however, insist upon their vali- 
dity so much as at ])resent; not ha- 
ving to learn, ‘at this time of day,’ 
that prejudice is 8trongc*r than rea- 
son; and that its str«*ngili is in pro- 
portion to the weakness of the indi- 
vidual, and the absmice of a kiiovv^- 
Icdge of elementary principl(*s. In 
all Ids promiscuous thoughts upon 
literature, a publisher’s mind is 
usually modelled (*xac.rly after that 
of bis presiiinptnoiis jackal. The 
]n*escnt work may (‘laiiii the veiy 
liiigainl}' liomnir of first introducing 
to the. vvorhl v Pi m.isiiEu’s Ri:aoi:r. 
In that occult oflice, liitli(*rto herme- 
tically sealed, ami lii(1d(*ii from all 
eyes, is centred the C’hief Barrier and 
False IMerliiiin excluding rising au- 
thors from tlu* Public, and not unfre- 
qiiently from postf*iily, for sir*km»ss 
and death often iiitervt'ni' b(*fore the 
unfortunate devote** **aTi ev»*ntually 
struggle through, so as to obtain the 
least notic**. ' * " (hmsidi'iing 

bis utter imbecility, we liav**, p<*r- 
liaps, ])e(*n iridu(a*fl 1*) deal loo b<*a- 
vily with him, ami altlioiigb a great 
general b**nerit will result from ids 
ciec*»mj)ositioii, we have b<***n too 
slow ill pei‘c»*iving Ids utter prostra- 
tion — ami apologiz**.” 

Is this a <‘ase of monomania, or of 
men* g<*neral lunacy ? \^'e ildiik «»f 
monomania. (Jrie i(b*a lias tak(*n 
possession of the* roomy vaiainm in 
iiis head, to the (*\(*lusion of all other 
tenants wlio might liavi* been willing, 
in these l):id tiim»s, to pay a small rent 
for loijgings in its cobwebby cells, 
notwithstanding the crevices in lloor 
ind c*«‘iling; and this ap{)areTit single 
gentleman is in r**alif.y the ghost *»f 
a Rr. vur.ii. Ther** In* sits, idle and 
moping, lik**. yXcldlles in tlu^ Shad<*H. 
Uie ])roprii»tor of tin* teiieiin'iit calls 
him a slave, hut feels In* is a tyrant. 
By no legal ])roc<*ss will In^ ever lie 
able to eject him - lie is saddled with 
Idin for life. The cpjestion is, lives 
there on this eartli the fh»sh-aiid- 
blood monster answerahh* t*) this 
phantom and his parent? Having 
little or notliing to do with pulilisli- 
ers or literary men, we eannot an- 
swer it from any personal exf)eric*ncc 
of the Monster ; Mr Blackwood as- 
sures us that there is no such ani- 
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mal 5n E<Hnburp^h. W« liavo In vain dkr — admitting: him to liavo so 


trird to asfertaiii his “ local lialiita- 
tioii and his nariu*/' hut to our iutor- 
roifJitory — “ Have you seen liiui V” 
put to many well infoniied persons 
of all aj^es and se\t‘s^ the reply lias 
always been in the nei^ative; so we 
are happy to repose in tin*, heliet* 
that hi^ is the. eoina^**, of a heattMl 
brain, perceptive ovenniicli throiii^h 
a “ h'alse Medium.” \N'e riMiiemhiM*, 
indiwd, a truly imcommon- lookiiiij; 
animal a j^ood inaiiy yeais ai^o beiiiL^ 
exhibited here in a bot>lh on the 
Mound, which, liad In* fii^ured now, 
W(* should have, shrewdly suspeci.iul 
of heinir v btil he turned 

out to l>e. a slia\(‘d bear. 'ThfU'e 
S(»i»rns, therefore, to be u(» i eason for 
dt)ubtini^ that lit* is a dream, lb* is 
a mere pei sonilicaiioii, by a liv<‘ly 
fancy, of all tin* wor.st atlril)uies of 
the human cliaracter moNt f<irmi<l.!- 
bU* to a ('oc!\iu‘y ; and that fam v', m> 
less alarmed than lively, ^iviny: him 
a. pi‘vvrer-fac(‘ and t^oyyli' bra‘'S-<‘y(‘s, 
has made him an uyly custotmu’. It 
must b(‘ a fearful thiny* to llie h'.xpo- 
sitor of tin* ^^d.•^e. Mtniioni to see hfui 
fed. On such occasions ri hv;eii,i 
must he a laotb toaliLvor.u. With- 
out muiiihlin^, how he must <*rum*Ii 
his Ijiones ! Ijiylits and livers must 
dlsappc'ar like Itsaves; le» makes no 
inoie of eovv-heart than en\\ he\‘l ; 
and a l)asket-ful) of tiipe, co:Jeuts 
and all, at onct* iiusit and dtiuk to 
liim, he slv^dlows with as mucli non- 
chalama* as lh«* I’Xpo^itm' wouhl dis- 
]day on luriiiii”; up Ins liule linger 
to a. liuniper t»f saloo)). 

Set'iiiLr then' uo sucli animal but 
in the )^x j)osir.or’s upper stiny, ami 
that Ik* is nieri! painted air, vv^e areal 
a h.*ss wheilier most to wonder at the. 
lOxpositor’s cruelty or Ins cowanlice. 
Had the ilcAor.u been real — a cock- 
ney like* bimself — \vu* couhl have ex- 
eusetl consid«*rrd>le savayt'iiess iu the 
Exptisilor; hut wt* cannot pardou 
— no (/hristiati can — such outraj^tuius 
x\u*atli with a creature, of his ovvui 
brain — such accumiilat(*d caliiuinies 
on the character of a iiom»ulity who 
is not pres<*Tit to defend hiiuscdf — 
and ccmclude that the Expositor is 
an atheist. 

Why, the Mtniomaniac has himself 
proveil the nonexistence of the Rka- 
DiiR by a sinj^ie anecdote. Can lie 
believe, for a momeut, that the Rea« 


little existence — for if he exist<*d in 
the smalh*st decree, still his povv'er 
over the publisher must have* bei*ii 
supcrlnimati niid |U’etern:ifural — <-an, 
Wt 5 ask, tJie ]M'‘iio!/ianiac believe for 
e nioiiient that the Ili:\in:a would 
liave snlVered the piibliNfu'r rcttini 
the tici* hunthut pnun^fs? I! He 
woiild have ln*<m no II*. \in:a at alt, 
\f hr hifil ; but ii appc'iirs, on tin* Ex- 
positor's own slu'winir, hr liid — 
aryal, hr is jk»(. — (J. I\. 1). We call 
tins a triumphant ap})iicatioii of iria- 
t}i(*matical reasouiny* l(» moral sub- 
jects. 

In spite, of till* Skel(‘tou whh the 
lb* wter-l'ace, tlie h^xpesj tor concludes 
by poiminy to the “ :»<! vanciiur march 
ot iiit«*ll<*ct, wlio.se advent is haiUd 
with admiration, with L;l.tdiie»s, and 
Hiinward hope, hy all who love to 
know' that mankind are bursiin^ t|i(» 
last links of the earrh-yriiidiiiy chain 
of vvide-spiead despoti'sin, and to be- 
hold ignorance priipeiled, like a re- 
tiiiny sea, belore a proplu*tic voice, 
b(*army upon its .mrface far away the 
tossin^i w'rm ks of the countless rieli 
insiynia and »‘aba] ist ic chai tei s of'sla- 
\ ei y and iiirol<*ranr selfi>|iijess.” '^Mie 
Ske!<*ton with tin* I'ew ler-fac(» will, 
like the boy who held the pail to the 
bulclier who slanyhl(*red the ilam of 
Dm by, be carried away by the. 
Hood," and tiie Lni'cii euTilj will 
l in the reyeiici ation of pt'rpe- 

ttial sjiriny. “ The vvoild," he cries, 

is jit last yrowiny wiser for expe- 
rii*nce, and the lime* is not far dis- 
tant when men of iienius fnt/ (d h ast 
finer n rhnttrr t)f iriint nfilr lit snrr 
thnn^i'/vr^ n/nf /htni/fts J'rutti brititj 
sfnrrnf ’There sei‘ms to us threat 
bnttms ill that edimax ; but the fact 
is, that the Skeleton with the Pew'^- 
ti*r-face rccro^ses Ins siyht at that 
iiiomeut, and he ipiails. “ The lirst 
step to this is tlu* overthrow of the 
barriersand abuses, tlu*supei sedence 
of tin* False iMedium excludiny men 
of yeiiius from the ]mldic." Poor 
felb»v\', In*, is as nnu li alaimed as 
ever — ami iu a pitiable* <‘old-sw'<'at, 
duriiiy si hymn to the advent of tin*. 
iNfarcli of Intellei't, corifi*sses that tlie 
first step of tlu* liheiatiiiiT host must 
be to i)ut down Pewter- lace, whom, 
a few inomenls asi*o, he exulted to 
ha\e made caTs-mi*at of, and whom 
the Monomaniac seemed to beJievtB 
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already placed upon many platters, 
each before a sejmrate puss, iti small 
dabs of iiiiiiccd col lops ! 

But lie recovers courap^fi with his 
thirty* second wind, and exclaims, 
cleaiiyini^ his low forehead with a 
Barney Aaron wi])e, “ Ah the pn^scmt 
Mxposiiion lays the ‘ old ollenders’ 
hare, and at full length, to the in- 
sjx'Ction of all eyes, we believe they 
will find it a sf»rious risk ever again 
to ilap their buzzard wings so high, 
either upon tliidr own midden, or 
behind the screen. 'I’he clock-work 
of their heads is exposed, which, as 
it palpably Knnls to their stoppage, is 
much the same, as having them 
choppe<l olV.” 

Not fivt? mimitos elapse till Bragga- 
dochio swoons at sight of Buggal>oo. 
Pewter-fa(‘e assails liiin with one of 
those freezing smiles he knows so 
well to assume — and the Exp(isitor, 
looking Indiiiid him to if he be 
siijiptirted hy the March ol Intellect, 
finds himsfdl descried at his utmost 
n(»ed hy that inglorious “army of 
martyrs and a[)ostles,” — for so he 
rejoiced to call them on lludr ima- 
ginary advance against Pewter-face, 
and liis Legion— lor they are many 
— of licAOLHs. In great tre])idatioa 
he cries — “ 'I'lie IMarch of liitcdlcct 
is agloiious advemt, upon which the 
world gaze with admiration; v'n hojtc 
it will (tt Inst think of donnj s nit tkimj 
for itsftjd' 

'I'he Until oui- — ]n)or I'.xposi-^ 

tor has no conlidence. atu»r all in llie 
March of Intellect. “ A man <if ge- 
c.ius,” (juoth lie dismally, “ lias to 
woik up his \ my douhlful way with- 
out any encouragement hut hope; 
all circumstances commonly lise at 
every fiesh step h<i lak4‘s, t<» dis<*ou- 
rage*, oppress, or crush him. This 
is totally true ; look at the, past. 
Though in a modified degree, it is 
true lit present.” ^ ^ “The 

press of c.ircumstfiiices is against the 
j) 08 sessors (of genius}, while only a 
very few surmount, by liiicoiKpier- 
able perscveninc<*, or else cliance 
Bupersedes it for them, by some 
lucky contingeiicj".” He will not 
therefore counsel men of genius to 
trust to the March of Intellect; h'ut 
he proposes to save as many of lliem 
as may be possible from starvation, 
by endowing for their behoof a 
Great National AlmshouskI 
Are there not — thus argues our 


monomaniacal friend the Expositor — 
Geological, Zoological, Astronomi- 
cal, Botanical, Horticultural, Geogra- 
phical, Asiatic, Antiquarian, Iloyal, 
Pliilliarnionic, Philanthropic Socie- 
ties ? “ And are not men of genius en- 
titled to ail equal consideration with 
men of every other class and grade 
of intellect ? But a man of genius is 
not treated witli equal consideration; 
he is treated with less — or rather 
without any. Away with your mock- 
ery of stone in Westminster Abbey ! 
away with your anniversary dinners 
and memorial spiM'clu‘8 o\er the bot- 
tle.” Think of “ the man htfora he is 
screwed fJoivn.'^ It wouhl seem from 
our unfortunate and irate friend’s 
loo disjointe<l words, that there is 
not a man of genius in any of the 
societies he has enumerated — and 
])ray, what and who is a man of g<*- 
niijs ? The, (kjckneys being made 
painfully to feel in all the ordinary 
aifaiis of life that they are without 
tnlent^ would fain bedievo that never- 
thel<*ss they have f/enius ; and aie 
fre<pu»ntly s<M»n making the tiniest 
attempts, without that mystiu iuus in- 
strument which lends its aid to the 
“ tremulous writtu*,” to draw a feeble 
line of <listin(‘tion between tliem ; 
nay, inipudetitiy maintaining that the 
iiiiest and gr«‘atest gtoiius is seldom 
or iiev<*r coiiihiiied with talent — that 
the two are, in short, hoi n <‘iieiirn‘s. 
This is comfoi table doctrim*, to “ in- 
s])in»d idiot" Knowledge*, art, or 
science, tln‘y ai f* imaipahle ofac<piir- 
iiig; hut they can dn\el and snivel 
a sonnet, for tlieiis is the “\ision 
and tl»e fat ulty tliviiie.” Thus ilu^ 
J^xpositor — but why will he away 
with the stoii(*s in Westminster Ab- 
bey ? Why grudge the dead a monu- 
ment, llie living an anniversary tlin- 
ner — the ehxjueiit tiver their bottle 
a m(*moria1 spt*ec,h y Wliat a scrub ! 
But hear him iu jirosecutioii of his 
urgijiiieiit for the Almshouse. 

“ lie wlio iliseovers Home rare stone, 
or pi' 0 |jei fy ol it hiilierto unknown, or a 
new S lit, gains u degree of iiiipoi tunre 
and respect; — to wtiat institution is a 
nifiri of genius who is discovered in ob- 
scurity and Want, to he referred — except 
Ins purish ? A wonderful fig in opposi- 
tion to a living lloincr, and what cliance 
has In*?— A pippin — and a Paradise Lost 
is answered with its own argument: a 
world of thought to an empty shell, and 
the vast ideal is put aside tor the paltry 
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tangible ; not weighed bat wanting. 'J'lie 
nublest hearts are brgken, while the 
wealthy empty their purses in patronage 
of premature peas and strawbei l ies ! A 
man wiites a fine tragedy; but will it 
produce a fourtii part of the value of a 
full grown lion ? An heroic poem, as 
lull of feaifu! matter as the Troj in hiuse, 
would cut iuit a sorry ligiiro against the 
definite imj)ortance ot a liiigid prize «»x ; 
and as to a poweilul novel, or anv titlier 
IMS, woilv ot genius how vtTy dilVereiif, 
in a worldly sense, should we teel, if in- 
stead ot that, we were the happy pos- 
sessor ol a snufiy 111 uni my ot one cd* 
the Tharaohs ! living powi r has a 
sadly v.igue eiianee against at lung which, 
ill (‘ompiii ison, is iiit'raily i>nlv fir to 
be ‘ snetzed at,* — sic train-'it pmiia 
luiindi ! 

'riii re is no pieee of intrt nuittir ?o 
ComiiioM, blit It ]i(>-.se^' es nioie di*fi» i'e 
eonveiii ionul cl'i'ies tli iii llu* hi;;hvsi 1 1 - 
forts ot himmn inienect. S» much Inra 
lump of ivoiy 01 loe-woud ; a large look- 
ing-glass, or a]ui.soii g oe ; -i g.is-pipe or 
a jJost ; so iriin h tor a iiu re stone; 
though, hy the bv, fheie is nti ehance ot 
its assertiou its inilependenct*. Jt. at; lin, 
it lie iiiUoi ruruit i I V true that a mm o( 
genius is not a cuiious bud or si-eli-fi-Hh, 
IS that a sound n as« n h;r iiis Ui’i'h fi and 
i-xclusion ?— tlie idi.i enoi'uh to p»t»- 
voke any philosopher, not lu.uie on pni- 
jiose, lo ‘ iliuil out liaiuris ior tiuinp';,* 
iii'iiin'-t or.iii hoiogv, eoni'hoioL^ , ai.ci ail 
tlie Itunily ot the U‘rmin(ilo<j>t"s, II'mI 

genius holfls all those TiiiM.s as in the 
hollow ot its luind ; and is a Knowledg'^ 
of the details ami l< elmie iuln’s', to he 
considered as the line pilcii >1 eveelieiice? 
Giant that he does know all these nii- 
miiiLC, in addition to the greatest on-^ntn/ 
kuowli'dgc upon. the sub|e<*t ; he does not 
any the more belong to the Soeuty: //e 
is no rare bird or sliell — ho is only a 

Webavf* a SocitMy for tlu; Sup|>ros- 
sion of Mre (wliicli he raiinot sto- 
iiiach) — why not, he asks, a Soriety 
for llie Ein*onnigeinc‘Tit of \’irtue f 
We have an Aniinals' Frienil Society 
— why not, lie asks, a Society for 
“ Siijterior” People r' W ho does nut 
adtiiire, he asks, the purposes and 
results of the Humane Society? — “ is 
it not a hard case that the men most 
worthy of preservation are left to 
their fate? If they are not literally 
drowned, they are immersed and 
overwhelmed by the tide of adverse 
circumstances, and .we liave seen 
some of them morally btoued to 


death.” Tliere must then be an Alms- 

house. 

It is in vain to speak, he says, of 
the Fenuj/ Mcffdzine. It rightfully 
deseries “ its extraordinary and un- 
precedented popular patronage ; but 
vvdiat definite advantage is this to the 
possessors of knowledge ?” “ In like 
iiiaiiiier,” doth lie argiu‘, “ we may 
say of the I ^nieerstt n s that, wJieii- 
ever tlH*y turn out ( not ni(*aning a 
pun) a man of sujierior abilities, how'* 
seldom is any pro\isinii made for 
him coinnu^nsurate. u ith such abili- 
ties, ill comparison with liis inferi- 
ors, mini of rank and jiatroiiage ?'* 
Itesides, he has lumiiijonly found 
Profi">sors, and iho.M! who ought to 
propagate and support new and ini- 
ponunt di>*i‘ovei ies, *■ exert tlieni- 
selves to the lltmo^t on ii»i‘ oppoMte 
side, or oKe turn a deaf luir and an 
averted c«>unteiiafice. '1 hey an* pur- 
Id i 111 I with - ell-eouceitjignoi a 11 (‘t% and 
])rejiidiri».” “ \\ hat is ilu* n ason,’* he 
advs, “ th It tliere is scanady ;.ii in- 
stance of any man of extraonlinai y 
genius who ^vas not coo'-i.lered a 
dunce at school, and wiio piobably 
was so in what his master most ex- 
celh‘d, llo^ menioiy of mere winds, 
ainl application of scholastic rules ? 
What is llu‘ reason that such a man 
of genius ni‘ver makes a liguie at 
(aillege, though li<i ‘ makes his 
mark’ upon the luMirt of ])0‘^terity, 
or rot hr )\ irfip a he. at most incorinh/,/ 
CJ'pclled “ Oneo/f iir hiidn sHupnonrs 
fhtit roH otteof/ fi tjotff/i's outset in hfe, 
is tit ffe e rpeUrtt J I oni ijollcije^ f or n/u- 
nf/'rstinf/ t esisto nee to srt rtln ?f/ho^ 
ranee, and brttlal h/rfiiim/ ! Such was 
the, ca^e with Shelley and many 
Others, — f/ua nunc eiiuinerare,” 
as the I'Ixpositorelsewhere (expresses 
himself in Latin, shewinir that had 
he i*\er tried to enter at Chillege, 
1 h 5 wmild liave been p/ienrd for 
shameful igTior.ince, and tlierehy de- 
frauded of the “highest honours that 
can attend a youth’s outset in life.” 
Nakml as tlie day he was born — 
without even a wliite feather in his 
tail — would he at once the Expo'll tor 
and the Exposed have, been seen dying 
along the most magnificmit street in 
Europe, from (laifax to IMagilalen 
Bridge, (the plucking, wo sliall 
suppose, having been performed in 
Pembroke,) and amidst shouts of 
derision from scouts, and cads, 
ftud raffs, all attracted by the singular 
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spectacle of the man of Plato, (an 
uiifealliPTod bip<!<l,) would lie have 
hiHMi and reviewed as ho 

mounted by the wlieel up to the 
basket of a providential Humble- 
tmnlile, where, sciueezin*^ liimseifin 
amoiii; a miscellaneous coni^rej^atioii 
of surly men, sliriekin^ women, and 
sfjiiuHin^' children, b<^ would have 
sqiiMited with bis nose at his knees, 
till .hu oboam toiiti*d upon Jehu, aiul 
away he was whirled to the sound 
of instrumental music, to linish ids 
(niiicatiou in Chickaii^ne, and “ ]mt 
iiis mark on the heart of Posterity*' — 
a inaik, we inaki* Ixdd to say, neither 
so broad nor so deep as that €*n- 
j^raiiied then and there, <»n the lougli 
rind on which he sat. There must 
be an Aimsliouse. 

** Wliat wo would advocate, tluMU is 
the c-'t.ihli-'hiiit'nt t)i :i Society of Kfij’hsh 
Titcrcituro anti Air, i^c- lor tlic tiicour- 
a^'einciit uiul pei'inarienC siipfxut <j 1 tm ii 
ot superior idxlny iu ad dt'pai tineats of 
huiTitin ^'ciiiiis and kito wlcd^t* ; and that 
this should bo cai nod jirogrcs'-ivc 1} on- 
wards till eniihlcd liy its lui-ds lo erect 
itself into a ici^uliir JUkiI c«.1uv"c, a 
ri^iithii place <if rtl* leina* anil 

for all the otJicr (Gileses, or rather, 
to Speak L*oiriprehen‘'ivel\ , and more con- 
sistciely, joa ai.i. sceriiioji i.iioitrs ue 
iiCMAN I’Acn/riKs. 

“ Pcradv'ei.tine we shall bt* told that 
this idea is soiiiewhuc Uiojiiari ; there 
are many persons wfio e.itiinot see a rhnig 
ti,l it i'. doin', and fixed : rhat, ‘ however* 
Well such an esialilishmcnt might ans»ver 
at lirst, it wotild giudiially, in tlic due 
course of hinnau frailty. In come snhject 
to ail the same abuses ns (lo se we have 
previously naim d ?’ No douhi hut it 
would ; — we laiicy ourselvt s looking out 
of the grave a few years tie rice and set?- 
ing It; — we feel po-)ttniinoii.siy wise as to 
the end of all such vain ttopes • lJut ttien, 
this is supposing liie e^tahlishme.nt to he 
founded upon the old ajj ale nit whicli is very 
opposite to what W't* ad vacate. 

“ How are its professors, or judges and 
umpires to be cljostn? 15y W'ealih, lank, 
influence, patronage ; by the htiong in- 
terest uf siome liteiary or sciLiitihc fieci- 
insG uvae? Certainly not; but by their 
capability, proved by tlieir having them- 
selves produced the l^est works of the 
kind in the given department. 

« Now.udfnitiing that this anangcinent 
may still he subject to the iiifliiencc of 
private vanity, stlf-impoitaiice, jealous 
pique, or interest ; well, kt us reduce it 
to that* Half tho old established object 


tions and difliculties thus perhltes; we 
mean the incompcUmcij, It is quite time 
that genius tuincd tlie rabies upon ig. 
norance. The greater pait, if not the 
whole, of the former objections would, 
however, ho supersedt il by the iiecesHaiy 
circuin-taiice ot there being no ‘gowned* 
tyrant, from whose veuliec there was no 
appeal ; hut si verrtl fir judges in i>ach de- 
partment, besides iiminres, all ot whose 
names would he known, so that notlhiig 
could he done in the daik. Nay, a mail 
of ability :i.hould have tlie right ol »ip|»eal- 
ing to tlie whole soeit-ly, upon any great 
occasion, if ho uhjecieil to its decision, 
ami ho permitted lo aiguo ilu* ipictioii 
ill lull co:.cla\e. IM ji cover, it In'! elaim 
WMs a high one, he should have the right 
of punting his defenee at the expense of 
the society.*’ 

Ibit lot UR ronsider, quoth our Mo- 
nomaniac, “ tin* tumls roquiri'd for 
/A/.v pYidmcivfl mf Oil 

what scale ot i omiinoration is it pro- 
])osod that snbsistoiico shall ho doled 
out to those nnfoi lunati* men, vvlm, 
litiving all lifi? long been making 
“ siii»erior elVorts of liuimin farul- 
tios,’" aue const quently in great dis- 
tress? “ Say, tor iiistaiioe,” qnoili 
lie, “ ;i matt produces a iiiui Kpic, 
anti yr( Yirijs' (ft rrc liinifh'< d per utiHUtti 
for life. Again, the ])ro(lucer of a 
powi rftd trag(‘dy would only be en- 
titled f(» an annniljt of one hnntlrt'd 
pi.nnd.s.*^ Not that he does not cou- 
stdiM'sueli a iraginly — a ]»owei lul one 
— a lu o litiudred-nss-povvaT one, that, 
on an einoigeuc} , could diuw i)iniy 
J^ant* lo C ’ov enl Ciaiden, “asgn at an 
elTort of human genius as any epic,’* 
lint because ibise is “a manifest dif- 
ference in lhetiiiM‘!iiul laboitr employ- 
ed/* A “sni>ei ior” man may. In' ili inks, 
at any tiine write ibtee jioweiful 
tragedies lor out' line epic; and on 
dial principli' has this great actuary 
calculated anmiitieH for the de- 
nizens of the Great National Alms- 
house. Jkit supposi; an aged linii- 
dred- pounder, iiiihued with fresh 
ardour and vigour by high feeding 
on bis annuity, sets lo work, liki* a 
fonr-year-old, and, on the body of 
Terpsicliore, beg(*ts tlnimping twin 
Iragedie.M, each of ibem born, like 
the darlitjg ol Datiai', wiilt long deep 
liair,and,like Richard the Tliiril, with 
t(*eth — liy what law, liuiiian or di- 
vine, shull lie be ]in* vented from 
taking place and pension with the 
producer of one fine epic,’* and 
«^or these long-protracted raiionali- 
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ties” receiving three hundred per 
annum for life ? And what if the 
old epic poet, feeling the genial iii- 
diience of season and salary, and 
inspired, too, with a muiintiiig einu- 
latioii, brush up to his long- neglect- 
ed muse, who has been leading a 
sort of widowhood for his sak«‘ some- 
where about the King’s Mews, and 
the faithful cast- oil’, restored to all 
the privileges of a wife, within the. 
year be delivered of a “ line epic,” 
a bouncing Epopopa'ia, with a bold 
invocatioii and a noble catastrophe, 
at whic-h the grave tragedian” 
looks aghast? Unless .Instict* and 
]Mer<*y havts both flown to Heaven, 

1 Loiner must have six: hundred per 
annum ; nor can we see why his 
annuity should not double itself 
every thn‘<5 years. His first epic, 
by snpposititm, had Innm prodiu‘t*d 
without hope of pud<ling, and al- 
most in dt'spair of praise — yet was 
a line <me ; now Ini is clotlied, wasli- 
ed, lodged, and fed at tin* ]niblic — 
llie national expense — and is it t<io 
much for inankiiid to expect that 
gratitude and glory giving an im[>e- 
tiis to that sacred ])assion in the soul 
of genius, which for ever seeks in- 
tercom mnnion witli the beantihil 
and Hiiblime, he should propagate an 
epic trieiinially, till, after th<» <*vpira- 
tioii of perhaps a (piart(*r of a cen- 
tury, the good old annuitant, now 
little else tlian nu'ie skin and bone, 
but as ri<*b as Cro‘sus, lie ndeased 
from the ]>leasiijg toil, and entombed 
in the Clrand (kmietery of the Aliiis- 
boiise ? 

The Great Founder, however, will 
see no force in tliis reasoning; or 
rather lie has anticip^ttMl and given 
it the go-by — thus — “ It may be asked 
in the language of trade — ‘ What ! is 
lie then to sit hirnsidf down quietly 
for the remainder of his life, and do 
nothing for bis money ” Such is 
the low language held by trade, ever 
anxious to degrade the mighty by 
some intf^rmixtiire of the mean ; 
but the. Foundc*r claps a ])laster on 
the mouth of the wretch of the Row, 
at the same time deafening bis ears 
with thia *^quaba8h — “ Certainly : he 
has done enough : would you have a 
man to write epics, and keep him at 
it, like a wlieel-wright with.a govern- 
ment order?” It appears then, in 
conclusion, that he is tjj have three 
hundred per annum settled on him 
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for life, on condition that he write no 
more Epics ! The purpose is laud- 
able ; hut we agree with Joseph 
Iliinie in thinking that it might be 
eflecteil, in all cases, at about a half 
of the hundredth part of the expense 
— say ten pounds — not an annuity of 
ten pounds —hut an out-and-out gift 
ol fiM* pounds,withont any deduction 
— to he ])aid o\cr on<*e for all to the 
lit*r<iic genius, who will cln*erfully 
give a receipt in the form of a pro- 
missory note — nay, would not hesi- 
tate, w'ere it not otherwise firovided 
by the Laws of the. Foundation, to 
pay the stamp. 

J'he h'oiirider calls upon us to re- 
inemhcr, that a man ha^ probably 
passed the chief part of his lit** before 
he is able, to prmliice sueli a work, 
indepmident of the labour of the ac- 
tual coinpositiiui.” “ It must be 
clearly setm that then* will he no 
danger of the Fund being diawii 
upon 1)}' a niuliipiicity of ihese liigh 
claimants. S(*aria*ly a suflicieiit num- 
ber would he found, c\mi including 
tragic* authors, to c*onstitiile the rc- 
ejuisire profcssois in these* dc*])art- 
inents.” And hen* his plan begins 
to dawn, and soon reaches meridian 
splendour. Most of tlu^ producers 
of the grt‘at<*st works of all kinds 
are to be ])i ofc^ssoi s, with salaii(*s— « 
and “ oiujftt to ht*, or our (‘ml is not 
p(*ifeetly aiisw(*red.’' As it by no 
means follows, argues our [Moiioma- 
niac, ‘‘ th‘‘.t a man 4*a])ahh*. of em- 
bodying one, or perhaps two great 
cpirstions of passion, should he able 
to continue ,” the Frofes- 

sor of Tiag(‘dy, who'ie annuity is hut 
one* liiinduMl ])numU, should have a 
larger salary than the l^rofessor of 
h'pic, who as an annuitant ]>ot'kets 
three hundred — they slionld hci in 
iiicamie, as in irenins, on a ]>ar. “ Thus 
tin* sahiiy of a professor iu tlie c‘pic 
departimmt would he very low in 
prolit, tliough high in liononr” — not 
one lialf so nmeh as that of a pro- 
f(‘ssor “ in the tragic department.” 
Nor w'oiild the salary of a professor 
“in the tragic dcqiai tmeiit” be* cupial 
to that of the “ utdivifiual v Jio teas 
one of thosf' appoint(*d to judge of 
dramas in general.” All the sahiries 
would he siiiall, not exceeding in any 
departnieiit one hundic*d and fifty 
pounds per aiinnm, and the dnti(*s 
“ equalized ht/ distribution*^ Thus, 
with the addition of their annuities. 
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gained by virtue of tlieir works, the 
Founder afliniis, that “ a sufllcient 
competency would be ensured to 
the first men ufihc times in all classes 
of human abilitt/f He has calcula- 
ted — we know not on what data— 
that tluMi* number would be one 
hundred and twenty. 

“ With refill’d to the funds rtquii od, 
we siiifci’ily believe tlnit as a cnmfneiie%*- 
meio, tiic sum ol per uniium 

would amply sulliee ro cirry the best 
purposes ot the K'-lalilUhnu ni iritt» etleef; 
by ensuring a c’-onfoi tai)’.e m>iiutenauee fu 
thirty ot the eri*ate'‘t men ut itie time, 
from annul its and Mil.irif'- ; hy 
indepeTidi-nee or i neoai a'^v^ineiir, a^ the 
case iniiht tle-erve, in aanuin -s and ri*. 
wards to upwarils vd' Oiie huriilted oihvi '-; 
wliile, at thii ‘'■aine every tiisire-^ed 

individual in tiu* ejiunry who cd 

superior abiii ies, wo ild l)e s‘iioMl.»t*d to 
do bis in most, in the (■o'jmi*‘io!» ot ob- 
taining; a f lir lieiii in^, .mil w uh tlu- hoin vt 
cbance ot iweivim; ju'rnuriiM.t -^ ippoit, 
or tcMiipoiaiy as «u*<‘oidif!;; to Ins 
merits, and an int i ulue. in.i fo lin* (».i:).i('. 

“ Thus ; anriti.il ot Inru-ve 

and hon'-i.-evtab!i>|)}n . fn, L. I VUU (».o 
public duiTiei*' at tlu ol' li e 

tiind) ; titiity *j .nes, :iv< r- 

aited eieli at ooi* IniinliMi ji.u* aimitm. 
L.'jDUO; ainmiJ^.'s to tlmty l*ioh-^->o.'-, 
aveivnrcd ai'O at t*n.' linr.rind rae.'i, 
L.oOOO ; aniiuh ie*» t«> ‘'i\ y otlieiv, elaia.ed 
by viitue ot till ir appi.ived woik'-, av* r- 
aj^ed at Ij. " i-j each, but vaf}iiig piob.t dy 
Irom 1.. l.jOto peranninn, L. l.j«);); 

premiums and rewards annurilty, I^. l.jOti ; 
salary to sefietni y, L. lot); aiuamnio s-;, 
Iw.oO; two .suigeons, w’ho are to attend 
all annuitants lesident in the nietroooli-*, 
Li. 150 eaeb ; sundises, to be wi-.l }»c- 
coiinted lor, such as books of rc lerer.cc, 
medals, ^c. L oOO. No valuable libia- 
ries to be pin t•ll€l:^ed, tlie e.slabiibbm''nt 
being expressly tounded tor the natural 
support of livitaj authors, and ail men of 
genius and ability who icrilf valnibie 
books, or produce valuable matter ot any 
kind. 

“ We have now enumerated all ilie 
important expenses, and it w ill be found 
that the estimate is under the sum pre- 
viously tnenlioncd.*' 

The first thing, then, to be done, is 
to raise souse I-., 400,000 or so — ssiy 
half a rnillfrm — aud this should be 
done chieiiy by Buhscripiion, for 
though the establishment might 
now have some chance of being fa- 
vourably considered by both Houses 
of Parliament/’ the Expositor thinks 


** the rapid Increase of general know- 
ledge will better conduce to a fit coii- 
aiiinmatiori through the medium of 
public patronage, than if it were 
founded by the Jiand of government.** 
l^iibiic patronage, he tliinks, would 
prevent “ private patronage’* in the 
direH'iioii of its aifairs, and all Court 
interest.** 

TIh^ funds recjuired for the' under- 
taking — half-a- mil lion merely — ha- 
ving l)(»en “ thus sliewii to he com- 
paratively trilling,” ihi^ Expositor 
a:>ks, “ will it be. IooKimI on as a luxy” 
liendmit‘>itmay,but who will i;riidL"e 
to p ly it? Nobody. “ h'or unr rmjui- 
silioa is not uurea^onabh*,” as loo 
munyliaM* Inum, wliicb have been 
boi:ii» “ witii centmies of p.ilienei‘.** 
All i-lasst-s of rinz ’iis will cbeeiful' 
ly conn ibu^e, be doubts not, «»xccpl 
tlie SiMitiiinuiTalisls and tlu* .Sri ubs. 
To llie S“nliiiii*ii!,ilis|s, In* says, 
“ Well, g'i*iitlyMnv‘ii ! ilo you biiKon 
up yo\ir piu*!v(‘t, and take a setiling 
pinrii of snuif, aj'ter ihi .nj 

a lit t n ami a im bun h. hf sin she 

of (hr ktii'iy* Such siibscnp' ions 
miu 1: t soon build :i fijidge of .Sijbs, 
but in'xer ao Alni^bouse lor I’inais 
and s.doop to men of genius. 'J'o ilie 
Scrubs be addresses bimself in Ids 
severest m.'iuner, having no bopi* of 
m.dviiig pei suasion do the woi k of 
fi*ar.” 1 !e s' ts befor<; Iheir eyes a 
\ ision of (iiei r d\ ing day. “ W'Isat see 
you ilien y We will tell you. see 

your Collin I Ay ! tin* actual black 
long box that. will bold you like a 
crosscd-oiit ledger. Look well upon 
it ! tliinlv of it I doi*s it not confound 
all tiie purposes of your life, shewing 
them to lie empty as itself ? 'I’bev^ 
cannot be more so, ccev/ frhft/ fynu <//r 
in ity llri\ing thus frii; b t.eiied the 
SentbinMitalists and theSciiibs out 
of their Hubscrir lion, be addresses 
liim-elf to the more rational ami 
profuse. “Slaves,” s.iys be, “ are 
eniane'i paled at enormous cost; \ast 
sums are c*xp<*nded in Polar e\|)edj- 
tioiis ; and in building an Imndred 
and fifty new cliurches ami chapels.” 
l>ut “owr retpjisitions are not unrea- 

Houable.” — (hutitjk these n/c—siich 
is the cunning implication in tlu! slv 
Mfiijomaiiiac’s argument, lie. woulJl 
cheatthe jdaiitei s — neglect the Poles 
—and dilapidate tlie Church— all 
for the Bake of his Alinshoiise. And 
thus he concliideH his petition, with 
ao ar4iy[tated allusion to the ** Hue and 
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Cry/* — we see fim hundred or a 
thousand pounds offered as a raward/or 
the apprehension of a murderer^ and we 
approve it. We l«io w that this is good 
in a politivalview, though theindividual 
who IS df‘st royed may not be important ; 
would it not, however, be a some- 
what better thing to give a moderate 
sum towards saving all men who arc 
of importance, from the mortal hand 
of calamity This reasoning is equal- 

ly new and irresistible; and shews 
us how the money may at once be 
borrowed from tike Bank of Kng- 
Jand. It will gladly advance half-a- 
uiillioii on coiulitiou of receiving 
niije-l(»nths of tlie blood-mon(»y now 
laxislied on the hloodhoiirids of the 
(h-iniinal Law. Many “ individuals*’ 
of no iinpoi taiice” are annually 
“ destroyed” — such as old gentle- 
men and their housekeep(»rs — anti- 
(piated maiden ladi(‘s — solitary wi- 
dows — nny, even liushands and 
wiv**s kvith )arg«i small l*arnili(‘s, \v!jo 
liav(; long bei‘ii a burden on llnurn*- 
S])eethe pari>li(»s — “ Qatr nutir t nu^ 
ait rffrc'' is.v. A tytlie of the expen^je, 
a’ n liich tli(‘ pers(»ns of unsound pv)- 
rni<'{il pi*iiici[)le.s who destroy tlieui 
are no v apprehenrled, u'otild in ge- 
n<Tal stillire — tor muialer will out,” 
a!jd it <Joes ind<*ed seem highly ab- 
surd that Ave should ]>e taxcnl tor its 
4h‘f*‘riion. After sui'ii small declne- 
tiou as a lythe, each live huiidr«Ml 
c»r thousand puumls would he pai^i 
into ili(» Bank — and as murder 
(thanks to tiie uiavcU of inU^llect) is 
a])parently in a tolly more. IIouiInIi- 
ing couditioii at present than ahno''t 
any other of the line arts, we think 
the piaipi ietors of tin* Bank of Eng- 
land would Jiave no reason to repent 
their hargedu wilii the jMana<rers of 
the National Literary and I’iiiloso- 
])hiral AliiJshouse, Wire its eluef 
<-oiidUion to be, that principal and 
interest should he Indd to have been 
re])aid by the 1st of Diuaunber, ISoL 
But that iniglit be. safely left to the 
din isiem of a lleforiiied Parliament, 
sliould the Bank then seek a renewal 
of that elauoe in its Charter. 

TJui money having been thus 
raised, the foundation luidowed, and 
SI hundred smd twenty annuitants 
comfortsibly established for life, all 
men of the. highest human faculties, 
— may we humbly presume to direct 
the attention of Josepli Hume to 
three items.^Halnvy it> Secretary, 
VOL. xxxiT. NO. ccxin. 


L.I5P— ditto, amanueufcktd, — dit- . 

to, to twosurgeoiis^ L.loOeacb* These 
would we erase with a scratch of our 
pen. Let the old Epic Poet be Se- 
cretary to the society and his ow'n 
amanuensis — and let bfui perform 
the duties of both without a stiver* 
Has he not L.3o0 per annum from his 
professorship, and from his Epic, of 
such transcendent worth that -many 
posterities must elapse, ere an age 
able, and many more ere an age will- 
ing, to read it, will occur in the Course 
of Time V And can it be that he, thus 
richly mulowcd with the gifts of 
genius and of fortune, will grudge to 
conduct the literary and other cor- 
re>pondence of the institution, of 
which he is the lu iglitest ornament ? 
INI i I toil himself was Latin Secretary 
to (Jroinwell, though that was before 
he wrote liis E.pics. Ilow niucli 
easit.^r to Ix^ T^uili'-b Secretary even 
to the National Altnshou-e — after 
your jqkic — and when yon are no 
ijioia*. ex}»ected, n iv permitted, to 
jii\oke either I'rania or n Icsn iioa- 
venly inu'^e ! Here is an annual 
siivifig to the Almshouse of at 

fi scrnicdi. Bur we coulee's our.'-eIv(\s 
incapable ot ctjiUrolliiig our indigna- 
timi witliin C•hri^tiall bounds at ibe 
llagrant job of tlu' bracii oi siirgeon.^. 

A brace of surg(‘ons at L.I.*0 p{‘r 
annum each l<*r liHt annuitaivt*^! 
Shanu' ! sliarne ! siiauie ! Ti ue they 
iMuge fioin thi iU'score find ten yeara 
1<» a Cinitury aisd a fraction — bill liie 
old crows an* all healtiiy — liaving 
now a'd the uecessai and all the 
harmless luxtiries of life, and not an 
article to do, except, peihaps, fur 
some easy ^lauaziiie, conducted by 
a cantiid.ite indulgt'nt tv) the Inliriui- 
ti«*s of iliose among whom lie hopes 
ere long to set up his rest. ^Yhatoc- 
rasiv)u ean such annuitants have for 
surgeons V It cannot, surely, be iu 
contemplation to amputate many of 
ibeir limbs ! To stone and gravel the 
setientary are doubtless liable; but 
the most celebrated surgeons will be. 
too happy to operate gnttis on such 
distinguished patients, for the mere 
lioiiour of the thing ; and in all cases 
where lithotrity is advisable, we an- 
swer for our friend (/ostello. 

See to what horrid calamities the 
appoint men t of two salaried sur- 
geons would lead ! Men high in the 
profession w^ould not accept it; they 
would scom to bo paid for opcj'ating 
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upon paupers. The situations; there- 
fore, would be conferred on youn- 
kers, and tliero would be a great 
scramble ; Init they would turn the 
whole job into a joke, and consider 
the nnniiitaiits almost In the light of 
suli/(‘cts. The thought of the butcher 
work that would then befall, may 
well turn the most ruddy- faced pale ; 
and the farce of “ killing no murder,” 
an after-piece, in three acts, would 
be performed, with great applause, 
many nights in succession; the Great 
Saloon, ill which it was intended by 
thti humane and benevolent founders 
that the annuitants should prose 
away carelessly dill'iised on sofas, 
being converted into an Anatomical 
Tlieatre or shambles, u'here gagged 
and bound on tables, without regard 
to literary or scientific distinctions, 
aged Epic and Tragic writers, and 
men who had taken out patents for 
inventions in the useful arts, would 
undergo the most excruciating ago- 
nies., and too many of them, in the 
liauds of their loniientors, give up 
the ghost. 

Orsupposethat superannuated sur- 
greoiiss v/cro to gc*t llie appointment on 
the great principle of the establish- 
ment, in reward of negh*cted merit. 
All at oiKie they get into toier.ible 
practice among annuitants, all 

as aged ha themselves; and desti- 
tute indeed must they bo of that 
])ride of place and profession, wiili- 
oiit which a man is litth^ IxUter 
than a beast, if they did not set to 
scarifying, aiul cutting for the stone, 
with even more savage and uncea- 
sing alacrity than the rising young. 
What operations will they not per- 
form ! Purblind and palsied, the 
digging though feeble will be fear- 
ful ; they may not cut very deep, 
but then always in the wrong place; 
and the annuitant, slowly dying of 
one disease, is quickly put to <reath 
by ail operation intended to cure 
another, of wliicli so niucb as tbe 
very seeds have not yet been sown 
in his constitution I 

Contrast with eitlier of the two 
pictures ue have now set before you, 
that of tbe almshouse in an un'siir- 
geoned state! Now and then the 
tragic professor looks, if not a more 
a more ** grave’* tragedian 
than is his wont, as some hidden 
iU, some internal sore, gnaws him 
into tho remembrance mat be is 


mortal. But no case of surgical 
instruments clangs in his ears, more 
dreadful than Apollo’s quiver, when 
like night lie descended, and stand- 
ing not far apart from the ships, slew 
dogs, mules, and men, with arrows 
tipt with plague. 

Fallen Cherub I to be weak is inise- 
ruble, 

Doing or suffering,’* 

cries the Professor of Epics, and hob- 
bling into bih dormitory be quenebes 
tlic liumhn pain in his mortal viscera 
by a divine draught of his immortal 
poem, which shall soothe the ])aijgs 
of the afflict(?d of many generations, 
or steep them in oblivious sleep. 
Forgetting that there is a surgeon 
ill this sublunary scene, they wdll 
all — the whol(? body of annuitants — 
forget that there, is any work for 
surgeons, and Ariphroii's Hymn to 
llealih, of wliieli we have pllh]i^}Jed 
but a few dozen versions, will be 
translated and jiaraphrased in many 
thousand ways, and in all unima- 
ginable inc*asure.s, till llygida will 
have lo call on (loacina, and these 
two tutelary god<li‘sses of the great 
national alinslioiise will be in dan- 
ger of being worked olV tlic^ir feet. 
Yet will they not conqiluin — for <lear 
to ihetii will be their old annuitaiits 
— and open day and night for ingrei»s 
and egress — the doors of their most 
liob'y temples. 

I'lie Monomaniac has triumphed, 
“ Aiid \vc who curne to scott’, reii aiii to 

pniy.’^ 

He nods assent lo tbe extinction of 
the two surgeons, and the luerging 
of secretary and amanuensis in the 
chii'f Epic poet, \Vf» sf»e tin* great 
national, literary, and philoso[)hical 
A]uisIious4* in a new light. la*t no 
expen e be spared in the erection of 
a stately edifice. Let it he of ala- 
baster or iiiarhle — w<? shall not ob- 
ject ; but, as more eternal, we 
recommend adamant or Aberdeen 
granite- Ecit the order be the Doric, 
its austere simplicity is, to our mind, 
sublime. Li*t there be a gall<*ry for 
statues of all the illustrious annui- 
tants, that future ages may be fami- 
liar with tbe fac'esand figures of their 
benefactors. I^iPt them not be ebis- 
seled in classical costume ; but iti 
the very dress they wore on the desh, 
or on the bone ; and let that dress 
bo siogle«breasted pepper-and-salt 
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coat, violet-silk vest with a sprig, 
and breeches of tliunder-and-ligbt- 
iiing, with stockings to match, rig- 
and-fur {angiicc, riiJge and furrow 
and of any colour but white, which 
liklcH not dirt, or scarJet, which is 
too dazzling to the eyes of aged men, 
and mii>ht cause ophthalmia. We 
liope Oiantrey will not be hurt at 
our prciposal, that all llie statues of 
annuitants be exiutuled by those na- 
tural sculptors, Cri'eiiKhiebl.s and 
Thom ; the former of whom has rut 
Hurris’s Jolly lieggars. and the latter, 
Tam o’ Sha liter and Sufor Jolirini<‘, 
ill a siyh*, all tlie worbl allow’s, ail- 
luiiably suited for the inmuti's of tin; 
aimshoijKe. 

Hut what a liole will be made by 
all this in the siibsisleneedund ! It 
was pro])osed at first to limit it to 
balf-a-iuillion ; but we must add 
a cjuarter of a miilion more for the 
edifice, furniture, and siauies. The 
annuitants mu-'t not In* sc‘utteied 
through the town in lod':iiia>. — liki^ 
ordinary men — hut must shu‘j» wiili- 
iii the n'ulls. Nine-tmilhs will be 
])a<‘lieioi s who ita\e i^iveii t*o hos- 
tiii^es tti foiLum» — <n* rbildh'-'S u’i- 
dowiTs — nor oui^bt they to be ailowmi 
to marry at their tinn* of liA*. A do- 
zen <ioijhle men, ^virh iVimiiies, must 
liav(* a[)aitmt*nts in Hymen (foui t — 
the Peck water of the Aimslioiise. 
Ttien^ must be no <*timiiiutiicaiion 
between ibis reciae.Lnilar retreat, //y- 
tnru. (Jtiurf, and lieiiedict Square, 
all liiisbauds having to i:o rouiid t\»r 
access to the Interim- «.f the main 
liuildiiig, and all Avoimui and chil- 
dren using a (-ommmi back-door into 
the Park. 

As no library 1*^ to be :f, lowed, 
tlu rt' sboultl he a parrel of pailoura 
for drafts anti tdiess, anti a biiiiaid- 
room. There iniisi likewise be a 
hall for gymnastic exeici^c'*, I'uteil 
up by who knows the cajni- 

biiitieK ol’ tddmiy irmuiemen, and 
wunild provitle rigain-'t piide LoUiing 
too severe a fill. l»nl lli<» glory of 
the structuiu' will In* tin* diimer-haU. 
Statut*s, though iinpress«\ t*, Itiok 
cold and tlead; but tlie oiigiiials 
Avarm and alive; sratues are for the 
admiration of posterity, the original^ 
more for tlu? love of contemporary 
eyes, linagim^ all the annuitants at 
a Gaudeamus! The coiiinuuiioraiive 
Gaudeamus on tlie anniversary of the 
fouudatiou-day 1 The Epic Poet ia 


the chair, faced by him of the Tra- 
gic department, and flanked by the 
“ support of men of superior ability 
in all departments of human genius 
and knowUdge!” To see them eat- 
ing and drinking like coirirnon men I 
Y'es ! all diilicutiies have vanished 
from our imai'ination, if not from our 
ri*aKon, find we see the stately Struc- 
ture — where standing, we know not 
])recisely in our dream, but we feel 
as if jt were somewdiere in the 
neighbourhood of Paddington — 
g-ravely smiling through trees. On 
till* dig lit of steps in front, among 
th<* sliadows of the pillared portico, 
and its contemporary [loplurs, are 
King ji niimlMU'of annuitants, single, 
or in iiiou])H, some sound asleep; 
others but dozing; some drawing and 
deuioD'^ii atiiifi ]>roblems on the thin 
hand of y4‘lli>w linet that at dawn en- 
abled nymph and matron to scour 
into numotoned smoothness the soft- 
ly Ji'-cending stairs, and these are the 
salt of the scientific on earth; others 
with “iheii eyes in fine frenzy roll- 
ing,” Ol in “(bin sulfiision veiled,” and 
shrivelled lips ninvnig to more shri- 
velled Jiands, making one visible 
harmony, juid they are the Epic» 
l'rag*i(*. Lyrical, and Pastoral Poets, 
^ini> I ng — Inj t not. “ aloud” — “o/(/songs 
that aie the music of the heart,” for 
they, the Liuertff, are forbidden to 
‘'inu new ; some with “ retorts cour- 
t(‘ons/’ wdii'liiig away the philoso- 
phic lumrs in experiments, which 
e\cr and anon witli pleasing explo- 
siiUis di*^Tui h the stillness else too 
pi’idound, and ('vaporate as of yore 
in vinoki' that joins the far-off coni- 
]);niy ot clouds resting on the blue 
sjotme i*f the sky — the alehymists 
lhi*si‘; others vebenrsing tail* forms 
o o\ ei ument for ilu^piomised land 
ot I'lopi.i, into whiehall men of wo- 
man bom aic to emigrate in the 
March of Imelh'ct, and there to live 
in a blessed niilleniiiutii, unconscious 
of [u iesis or kings, and these are the 
c^nTilesi- liappiiu*ss- people, or Utili- 
taiiiius, the disciples of Jeremy the 
Prophet, w ho cliaritably bequeathed 
his aged body to disseetion for the 
good of the human rare following 
one another like the budding and 
failing leaves ; — yet not among them 
all recognise ive a single face we 
have ever seen before — not one of 
tlio old familiar faces” on the stepa 
of the jSauctuaryl Alasl how ie 
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this ! Kilt clieer up, oh ! soul witJi- 
iii us ! for wo rouioinhor the words 
of the Monomaniac “ no one would 
be eligibk? to the annuity whose cir- 
cumstances are already good 
Thank heaven, all who owned the 
old familiar faces" we miss, though 
few of them were rich, and most of 
them had “ enough to do to make 
both ends meet," — among them 
many 

A virtuous hin-ily, tlioiigli exeectling 
poor,’* 

all alike well knew liow to distin- 
guish poverty from pauperism, both 
in theory and praelice, and made lln^ 
little tliey had sutHce for all life re- 
quired, even its holiest eliarities. 
\Ve mean tlie mighty in intellect, the 
bright in wit, the creative in imagi- 
nation — the pure in thouglit — the 
blameless iu conduct — or, it' blann*- 
less there never were among the 
sons of dust, say, in one word, as 
mortals speak of mortal^, tuk Coon, 
including some, all too many, whom 
the world iniglit be forgiven for call- 
ing unfortunate. 

V4»t, as then? are, d4)ublles«;, as 
good hsli in tlie M*a as any that <‘ver 
came out of it, eacli fish that we si*e 
there, tiioiigh iu af)p(‘arance an odd 
tisli, or ratlM*r like ilesli ri^hilied, may, 
when wiMglie<l in tlit> si ales, makt* 
the faiiest f<»\vl kick llie beam that 
ev(»r tiewout of the gates of Paradis!. 
For tlieir size they tlo iudcuMl 
as if tliey tvould prove very In^avy, 
and fetch no bad pi ice at a farlbiiig 
a-pouiid. 'i'tiey have been all <luly 
entered at Fishinonger-l bill, and tbe 
Expositor, kindling at tbe sight, ex- 
claims, “ the advantageous elfect of 
such an establi>.limeiit would be 
powerfully fe.lt from tbe rai'tropolis 
to every remote corimr of Krighinf! ; 
and iu proportion to hrr influence, 
over tlic; wdiole moral woild." 

Would we could see the aspect of 
the future smiling upon us in so nat- 
tering a light! Woulcl w'e couhi be- 
lieve that “ it wmuUl l)i; giving a con- 
ventional and ])ermfinent ce/ifre of 
gravity to the eflbrts 4>f all imui of 
re-eminent ability;” that it*‘ would 
e to the workings of intellect what 
the regulating weights arc to the lio- 
rologe;” "^tliat it would turn aside 
the errating scythe of Time, by giv- 
him a planetary motion, instead 
ofthat of a desolating and precarious 


comet that it would " give to Hope 
a more stable face of truth, who has 
ever been the illusive .laiius of all 
men «>f genius." Fain would we go 
along with the Expositor in all these 
glorious prophecies ; but we turn 
our eyes towards the Flight of Steps 
and the Portico, and our liearts die 
within us at the sight of tlie hundred 
and tw'enty old annuitants. 

A horrid thought tnkdt) advantage 
of our despondency, and drives us 
to distraction. Oh! heavens! u'lio 
has by some unballow'ed artifice got 
upon tbe establishment y Wbor Oh! 
woe’s us ! who liut a — II ioadi ii. A 
wolf iu shee]>’s clotliing! Oh! no — 
no — no! A liyscna in the fleecy ho- 
siery of a lamb ! Spotted and strip(*d 
too! The* devil im'arnatt* of h}nMia- 
isin in shape of one wdio yet looks 
to the visual nervi^ unpurged by rue, 
as if he, 

‘‘ Pie.i'Cil to the Ici.st, woiiltl crop his flo.v- 
«*ry fnoi!. 

Anil lielc trie iiiinii just lai^eil to felicil his 
blood !” 

e disci'ni him dirtily dawning 
tliroiigh tin* assiiiii(*d ianib. I'loweiy 
food, iii(le<‘fl ! him a bag 

boiie^. Li(‘k your hatul, indeeri ! If 
h(' do, it will be wiili a tongue rasp- 
ing liki' a file stef^J:ed iti \itrit)l, and 
you will be, the (ihost with the 
JJloody IJ'Uid. 'riu‘ ]>()or l^xpcjsitor 
who liiis just been idi’cti d l^i'^loral 
Poet, and i- pii-sing lieh in the. idea 
4»t forty ]>ouiids a-}'i ar, ami ])as^ing 
])rou(l in llo' hojie of a pi ofessorsldp 
that may make up liie iiinnlied, iu- 
stiiiclivtdy ihiouiili luiib sees hv- 
teiia, and iiUeruig a Ji.uid shriek, 
faints away, ami fails into the aims 
of the Head Hard of “ iiu‘ 'I'ja^ic 
depai tineut." Me, aged man, iLimj- 
rant <»f tin' ana^ma isi ,, is o\er<dim‘ 
l>y the cat.e tr<ip!n*, wliib* ihe llj, ti>- 
Kii, w ith ariij.s a-kimbo, and a snei r 
tliat \voul<l have wiiheied Mephislo- 
pbeles, steals up the. sti*p^, ami first 
standing over his \ic.tiii*, ealls, in a 
loud, liurnane and Olirixtian \oi< e. 

Water! — w\'iter! — water!" ami then 
stocqdng down, applies liis mouth to 
the left oar of the prostrate Ivxposi- 
tor, “ wliuse blood-streaming nostril 
in agony swims," and iriutlerH, in :i 
low, diaboliea), and hellish whispiu*, 

pKWTi:H-FA<,r': — ayk — Pkwtmk- 
Fack, " while the heart of his victim 
grows ‘‘dry as diisu" 
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“ Pcraclventurc wc sljall be told 
that this idea is soiriewhat Utopian.” 
Par be it from us to say so — it does 
not remind us of Sir TJiomas More 
by tlie assoriatiiifr law of rcsianblaiice 
— -aud we fear it is practicable. But 
tbinlv of a Iladical ll(*former esta- 
blishinj^ a syst<»in of wbicli tiie vital 
principle, is s(j]f-eIectiori I 1 le and a 
tew otJier men of lirst-ratc “ liiiman 
ability” establisii a society of Kiig- 
li^li literature and art, iiito which 
no uom is to be siilVered to intrude 
the point of his nose, who is not in a 
state of de‘xtitntion as utter as his 
<»hscurity, the tax whicli a i-arid-bliiid 
and stone-deaf world exa(‘ts from 
tilt* celestials. ^J'ln* estahlishiiieut 
“ for the encoiiragemenl : nd p(‘rina- 
iient support, of men of superior 
'ability in all departments of human 
genius and knowhnlge,” Incomes “a 
rc‘ii!ilai\//;/e^ colh‘ire.” 'I’his re^.'-tilar 
final coih*L:e heroou‘s “a lii^hlful 
])lace ni: refereni.a* and raiftnmf 
for all the other cidlem*^.” llijt Jt»t 
us h(* just. S'dt-eleci Ion expands 
into uni\ers;d suii'/age. Ibitbre rids 
aurust nihuiial mc to lx*, tii<‘d the 
claims of all exisrlng men of ireniu", 
who ar(» to h(‘ *• ])eimKti‘d To argin* 
the (piestion in ftill concla\e.” N<it 
sur«‘iy with sliiit floors. No — they 
will l)<‘ llun ; open to the whole 
world, and a<'c<)mm(»dation |srovi;led 
for H'lmi ti‘rs. Tlu' imm<*diate <*ou- 
sc<pjeii( (‘ of lids will h(', not, jier- 
liaps, the di -Mfiution, but the deser- 
fiiiu of l\u liameut — of all courts of 
jiistici» — of Mf.ward lr\in:fs tdrepel 
— atid llichardson’s booth. Here 
will all tiu* orators (»f tlie iiumat; race 
In* daily )n»cr(l jdea.ding for “ ail 
superi<jr elforts of human facttltii*s'’ 
Iieiove “ tit Judgi's in each (!(‘part- 
meiii, bcsid(*s um[)ir!'s." rmpires ! 
why tin* species will be umpiri's — 
and the only dil’lictilty will be to 
fiml a ref<*ree. 

Suppose that hurried away bead- 
long by H Uirreiit of e]o<juen<*e fmiii 
the mouth of a poet wdmM* e]fic is as 
inferior to the epic of ids most for- 
midable rival, ;is that most formid- 
able rivars pbilippic is to the phi- 
lippic of him wdio, claiming lo be a 
lloiiit*!', is hi fact only a Deiiios- 
tlienes. .ludgeH,uinpires,aiul referee, 
all decide in favour of the thiindruus 
cataract, and leave the more Hileiit 
river to pursue uahoiioured bi^} 
course to the Think not that 
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provision lias not been made for an 
appeal from Philip drunk to 
sober, for tlie baffled bard “ has the 
right of printing his defence at tlie. 
expense of the society,” and thus 
the pow''6r of scattering it over all 
the earth on all the w inds of heaven. 
Astonishment, shame, remorse, fall 
on tlie heads of judges, umpires, and 
referee; and “ the blind old man of 
Scio’s ro(‘ky Isle” st^ems to rise from 
tin* dust at the magic; s])ell of that 
reclaiming petition,” and to be en- 
throned in spiritual silence far “above 
tin* smoke and stir of that dim 
wdii<*h men call earth.” 

The Mxpo-'itor nobly admits that 
even v\ itldn these hallowed w'alls 
“ privat(‘ van it}", selbim-portance, jea- 
liMis pitpie, and interest,” may insi- 
liiiriie their way ; butiievcT may they 
t'siabiish a fooling ilicre, for they 
will lift up llieir eye** in vain for “a 
gowned tyrant, ” and seedng none, 
w ill lieeaway ti) llieir mrive Prehus. 
Nay, w'erc (jven tl:e same abuses 
Widch Jmve luimtd all other esta- 
blishnumtSjand made rht* universities 
of Oxford and Cambridgt* the ]>roli- 
lic mothers of moon-eyed monsieixs 
liaiinting the twilight of superstition 
that now broods over those noisome 
wails, to keei) creep creeping, rep- 
tile w’ays, iiuo tin* National Alms- 
lioU'C, •'(» as su the close of fifty 
} cars, tiie wliole imnat**s are a ge- 
iieran<m of vipers, wiiy, wliat worse 
slnmld we be, then, cries the l£x- 
])osi’.or, 

“ 111 sathieii hj- 5 |.,'unc,''S, like u man iii- 

tiiaii wa‘ are n<nc ^ \^ hat more w'ould 
be required than for some other man 
like :\ir, lo write such another book 
as the “ False Medium,” and the 
year of the. Almshouse Fifty-one 
would be even as the year of the 
Almshousi* One, by itself One, bright 
as the All-seeing Sun-eye in the 
<doudless heavens, and, like that lu- 
minary rising to run another rava*, to 
be reiiew'eil every luilf century, with 
new" illumination supplied from a 
like golden urn. 

*< Vision*; of glory, spare niy aching siirht f 
\e unborn ages, crowd nut on rny soul ! ” 

But alas ! for the w'eakness of 
poor biiman nature even in nio- 
nomatiia I The prophet's lieart all 
at ouco misgives him — Mammon and 
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Momus are seen reassuminof their 
sway over a money- making and 
laughter-loving world— and even 
after the foundation-stone of the 
Almshouse has been laid, and under 
it, with all the usual and suitable 
ceremonies of Free Masonry, have 
been deposited, coined fi»r the ocea- 
sion, the usual and suitable number of 
brilliant brass-farthings — the assem- 
blage dissolves into thin air, and he 
hears not the tick of a trowel! His 
prophecy is “negatived by neglect ! 
He feels that “ mankind are dt‘ter- 
miiied, openly, and with palpable a<l- 
niission, that men of <r<*nius shall be 
starved or driven through ibe. waste 
of life as heretofore, and that notliiiig 
remains but to direct their fortitude 
to its best ends, and exhort tlnuu to 
the practical wisdom of forestalling 
the world’s dismissal in the sternest 
manner !” 

In tlie sternest manner! The?,e 
are words calculated to excite the 
most horrid fears. ^Ve see men of 
genius stropping razors, and even 
tying blades to handh's, that they 
may deal with inexorable forc e and 
nicest precision the suicidal stroke. 
We sec? them fastening du lub-bells 
to their feet, that on throwing tlieni- 
selves over those noble bridges they 
may go plumb down and h<*ad over 
ears into the mud, instead of lloating 
superficially to ibc? Nore. \Vc si*e 
them dangling dolefully on trees. 
We see lliem prepaiing thcdr ar- 
senic, their oxalic,, their pruv«ie acdd, 
illustrations all of “the practic*al wis- 
dom of forestalling the world’s dis- 
missal in the sternest manner !” 

But vain such horrid fancies ; for 
the expositor pleasingly explains 
what he means “ by the? sternest 
manner,” whicdi wean? happy to find 
is consistc?nt with the utnic»st mild- 
ness and moderation. Men of genius 
“are quic?tly to withdraw them- 
selves from the? crowded sccuie” — 
they are to lf?ave llic' shades” of 
London for those of Wales or the? 
north of England. Still, in “tlie stern- 
est manner,*' wo presume?, on the out- 
sides of coaches, on the topmost lug- 
gage, tier above tier, "a woody thea- 
tre? of stateliest vit?vv I” 

Stern prophet no more — he is the 
mild physfeiao. “ We recommend 
some distant parts of England, wli«?rc 
t&6 bcenery is little inferior in beauty 
to ttiUijr Ot the most applauded spots 


which trav^ellors only paint during 
the summer season ; ami where com- 
inunication from the metropolis, 
wlum uc»ccssary, is prompt and cheap, 
and will soon he much more so, to 
the chief towns that are nearest to 
3’oijr cliosc?n ri^treat!” He pciints to 
North and South Wah‘s, and to York- 
shire; but on the vvliolo, his leaning 
is to tin? liakes ! He informs men or 
gcmiiis that “ tin* pittance in London 
that will bariuy procure a little* food 
among a stack of cbimnic*.s, will there 
provide double tlie cjuaiitity of pro- 
visions, ami a caitiage with a look-out 
beyond all Manor grounds.” So may 
it be, now — thoiigli we, cannot say 
that on our occasional visits to tin? 
Lak<*s, pr*>visions appcuirml to us to 
be remarkably cheap. Hut they were 
all c*\<*ellc‘iit ; and nothing even in our 
iiiiaginatii>n c'an exr<*ed in rac'y ric’h- 
ness a small letr of black-faced V\Vst- 
inorcdand inoiiurain mill ton, fi om 
Siye liead, if’ it hi‘ not a large l«*g of 
pal(?-sm>utc*tl W<\stmorelaml pig in 
Siye-foot — H^n I Hut c‘an our Ex])o- 
sitor be so iiiiiorant of tin? laws 
which rei'iilale the? price of provi- 
sifuis, ami domineer ovc*r all the riiar- 
kc‘ts of the world, as not to sec* at a 
glamre, that if multitud(‘s of men of 
genius, who ha\(* been long living in 
Lomioi) “ oil a pittance* that barely 
procured them a litih* food,*' were to 
make an eruption from llie metropo- 
lis, and an iirnption inio the pro- 
vinc'es, say W c*stmorelaml, with a 
flelerminatioii to ronsume “ double? 
the* (juamitirs of provisions,” ])rovi- 
sions would rise to a lotiicu* altitude? 
than vvf'v was \vitin»ss<‘d c*ven in the 
case? of those xcdalile sjiiiits, rums; 
and that d<*arrh, with all its train of 
Imrrcn s, would soon convert that now 
hapny rcLiion into a howling waste V 
'I liei eforc*, we not only protc*st 
against this ininiigration of men of 
gc*niiis into VV(*stmoreland, hnr we 
call upon the authorities, more espe- 
cially in Kc‘ndiil, to erc*c't Hindi bar- 
riers as may exclude tlM*m from the 
banks of U imlc?nnr»re. 'rin»y would 
commit grc*atf*r devastations than an 
army of Norway rats. Hut should any 
considc*rabh? body of men of g<*nius 
contrive? to elude the vigilance of 
Mr Uiiswortli, and be K(?en bearing 
down on Bovvih'sh, we call upon tin? 
\Vind(?rmere Yacht Club to anchor in 
the bay, with springs on their cables, 

and to ward oft famine by «uch fire 
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as has not been heard since the bom- 
bardment of Alfi;ier8 and Navarino. 

Should the enemy succeed creep- 
in*^ into the country, in driblets, du- 
ring cloudy uightH, and thus ulti- 
mately CKtablisli small colonies in the 
forks of thfj hills, we are hardly pre- 
pared to say what measures should 
be taken to extirpate the nuisance. 
Those who priff will of course be 
handed over to the civil power; and 
bringing with them Cockney habits, 
they will soon suffer severely in this 
way — for being liungry and misin- 
formed respecting the price of provi- 
sions, tliey must take to sheep steal- 
ing, not as a r/t niicr^hiit as a jnemlrr 
re.sort. The more high-spirited will 
soon he starved, ft)r they will find 
that ’tis no joke working in the slatt*- 
ejuarries, or even “ lindirf stanes 
and as tiu‘y have sworn nevi^r more 
to ])ut pen to ])aper — found Ix'L^ging 
unpro<lucrive — and stealing fatal to 
thijir friends — it i^, in the uatun* of 
things, i!npossil)l<^ that they sliould 
survive so long as to gain a seitle- 
inent and conn* on the parish. 

fit a few years, it is obvious that 
all the cockney-colonies will Itave 
dwindled away like lee(*hes on the 
lonely moors. 'Fhe nativais would 
no more think of intermarrying with 
them than witli negroes, and w(*, 
cannot charge* our ineriiory, since 
the (lays of (iratliw^iite .la< k, with so 
much as a single mulatto hegottfii in 
the country ot the Lakes. Yet, during 
tiie few years the interlopers are 
dwindling away, pleasure^parlies 
sitting beneath parasols on green 
emtueiices must lay their aecoiitit 
with being sometimes startled by 
strange Appearances issuing from 
the thickets to the smell of pir-iiics 
— Sylvans seeking to vary the mono- 
tony of a sustenance on bi»rries by 
an occasional hiti* of cheese — while 
the geiiil(*meTi of the rural fete must 
prevent any female flower-gatherer 
from straying from canvass or leafy 
tent, for though these squalid 
wretches 

** Are lean and lank and brown 

As is the ribbed sea-sand,” 

their evil propensities eiirvive the 
worst cxlreinities of nature^ and they 
are Satyrs to the last. 

But here we must do the Exposi- 
tor the justice to say, that he does 
not counsel idleness to the colonists. 


He does not chalk out for them any 
specific work in the North, and is ma- 
nifestly as unacquainted with the cus- 
tomsofthe country as with its produc- 
tions and climate*. “The greatest diffi- 
culty,” Jie tfdlsiis, “remains. Suppose 
a man unpossesscfl even of the most tri^ 
vial means^ how is this to be obtain- 
ed V We assume him to have great 
abilities.” A man of great abilities 
cultivated by good education, and in 
the prime of life, “ unpossessed even 
of the most trivial means,” — that is 
to say, literally without a fartliing, 
we should think might soon make a 
s])lendid fortune, in a free country 
with a reformed Parliament, by ex- 
hibiting himself as the Unfortunate 
Youth. But tlie Expositor ]>ropose8 
a dilT«»rent plan for raising the wind. 
“ lie must sink, not the consciousness, 
htit the application of his powers, 
usinff onh/ the faq^end nf them in fui 
aclnnl .s( n';t\ as a lutn iff mb I /nsjtan; or 
/ns /<’///.” 7'he tail of a lion, no d*)ubt, 
may he said to he his fag-end ; hut 
he iH'ver employs bis fag hut in lash- 
ing his own f^ides, or scratcdiiiig his 
maj(*sty, for, as was well known to 
Aristotle*, fin- 1 ion^s fag-end is pro- 
vided with a natural nail or clatv. 
Tlu^ king of beasts, on no occasion 
wliate\er, not even when pressed 
with iitinger, employs his fag-end in 
catching his ]>rey. It contributes 
nmcli to the luxuries, hut nothing to 
the necessaries of the life-royal. ITis 
paw, on the other hand, tliinks iio- 
tliing of breaking at a single pat the 
back of ail ox. The man therefore, 
wdiom W(* “ assume to he of great 
abilities, hut unpossessed «*ven of the 
most trivial means,” must not sufi'er 
himself to he so far misled by the Ex- 
positor (candidate tliough he be for 
the Uliair of Natural History) as to 
dream for a moment of proem ing 
subsistence by means of his fag-end, 
in imitation of I^eo the First. His 
paw he not only may, hut must use ; 
unless he would preter earning a 
meal by treading clothes in a tub. 
But even then he must on no account 
“ use his fag-<»ud in an actual sense 
for tliat would indeed be a strange 
way of cleaning either blankets or 
sheets. 

The Expositor is now met by “a 
finishing objection.” “ Suppose,” 
says a friend, “ you have wife and 
family, and retire into the coun- 
try without any means of support- 
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iug tliein, and tliat you are un- 
able to get employment of any kind, 
what is to become of you?” This 
would be a staggerer to a man of 
moderate abilities; but to a man as- 
sumed to be of great abilities” it is 
not even a pos(3r. The Expositor 
holds the Querist with “ his glittering 
eye” like the ancient mariner, and 
sa 3 "s, cutting]}' and piousl}', “ (^lose- 
rcasoning hjconomist, wliy the man 
must die, of course, and his family 
be left to Pro\ideiK*(‘.” 

lie thinks it on the whole best to 
adventure on Ibis ratlier unpromising 
mode of lif(‘, among tbe scenery of 
the English lakes. But lie seems to 
hesitate between it, and another re- 
coinmendf!() in a l)ol<l and niascu- 
liue thought” of a writer in the New 
Monthly Magazine — namely, “ to 
purchase a wood-axe, and cut your 
way to the back setthunents of Ame- 
rica.” There is a good d('al of rut- 
ting between th<i front and the back 
settlements, and a tornado or two 
would b<* found useful ; nor do we 
very distinctly see liow e\en a man 
** assumed to’ be of great abilities, 
but W’itliout p^en the most trivial 
means,” cou!<l hope t<»r^acli his ulti- 
mate destination, with nothing to «‘at 
l)Ut timber witli a decociitm c»f bark. 
However, lluit liis own look-out; 
and wtj sh:dl not weep our eyes out 
at tbcT tlfoiight of his atlernpiing it, 
for any thing ratluT than liis inli*st- 
ing the Lakes. Men of genius fortu- 
nately forget that much timber and 
more coppice is felled annually in 
liritain; that here there are hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; and 
that they might ])urchase an axe,” 
or procure a bucket 'without ptir- 
c*hase,and forthwith set to work, fell- 
ing dow'n or u'lnding up, on this side 
of the Atlantic* Drawing- w'ater is la- 


borious, but easily acquired ; so is 
hewing wood ; but let a man of ge- 
nius, or who is ‘‘ assumed to have 
great abilities” try to be 

Famous, and be had 

In estimation. 

According as he lifteth up 

His axe thick trees upon,” 

and he will soon discover ilnat cele- 
brity is not to be so easily acquired in 
that u'ay as he may have fondly ima- 
gined wdien enqdoyed in drawing 
water. The edge, ot' tlie axe, at tJie 
first stroke, s/cifes oil* the lank of the 
bluif old bole like u^inking; and as 
the disconcerted geuins looks up, a 
crow angrily lets fall something into 
his eye tliat bites likeiinegar. At 
tlie second stroke, the anti-druid 
does disturb some insects, but not 
half so alarmingly as a wood- 
pecker. At ilie third stroke, lie ])e- 
netrates half through the rind, and 
his axe has cast amdior, which it 
costs some minutes to weigh. In an 
hour or two In* is in sight of wood ; 
but it appears to he jietiifled ; and a 
few chips, or rather sljavings, are the 
amount of the mischief he has done 
by mciidian. Methuselah iiiniself 
could not have found time, fr<im the 
cradle to tlie gra\«», at tliat nile, “ to 
have cut his way to llie liack settle- 
uients of America;” ami, wliew’ ! 
away Hies the ^aeel in niinuded pity, 
shame, imlitrimtion, ami disLMist, Je’a- 
\ing in the paw' of tin* I'lxjiositor a 
ineie piece of wood, w]iich,<lisdaining 
to he made, such a hamlle of, follows 
tlie examjile of its former associate, 
and lea\es our hack w<M>dsman on 
his “fag-end,” willi little hopes, we 
should think, of sensibly ciuitrihuting 
to the clearances of llie great ('onli- 
nent of America, or the New \Voi Id. 
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U HO IS HOJIN ? 


Listivn to tl>o question iliatbringB 
U'ith it till? rosuscitiuiori of Nature! 
“ \VIh> is born V” and at the sound 
oJd age is young again. 

liut we will leave this town life 
Juvliile, a ml stretch our pent-up 
li»!ib>i amid the glitt<*ring of bubbling 
br<joIvs, as their running waters twin- 
in the sun, and the rustling of 
forest gl:i ies, ns their niaiiy-tirited 
leaves challenge sport with tJie 
wiji<ls. 

isat men’}" pe*al (,' 1 * \illege bells 
is th.ar, that coiue>. ibj-iitiue' liiroutch 
the e.ir as if tj) gi\e eladness to the 
heait" of ail that liear it? It issues 
from y (»:;(]. 'I ( lOlbir e in bat tied to\ver 
tliat crowns LJ'.e sriTigjlin*” uni^veii 
gahlt* of the e.iieitoii eliuicli. e 
will a*-!; tliis set: i in/, country, liappy-* 
lm)kiie.r li '> wlntt it al! nu*ans- Ah, 
is it t* . (ei rs.'}, my ]M*et:y maiden r I 
\V'i:*h you lie* saou*, wiln a e<)<)d Inis- 
b.''!id lor NouT'-elf. 15 at wliat is tiu5 
tale she teller Oil, <j!iotli she, the 
lady of tJH, \v/io lives in yon- 

der (^U 4 (‘!t-.\jii{i'Hh - loekin/ jioust‘, 
that, amid ( ii' i.-u suusliims 
if it restcui upon tie*- very slope of 
the uplao l, !; tids moining pre- 
1 l ilted to !i.‘r lord a sou and lieir; 
and a-i a welco.e.e to the event the 
vilhi/e. beih'. 110/ merrily — and the 
viil.i'p* folks look gay and bliihe, for 
tlu* r.f|ud<‘, is go»j<l,an<l kind, and af- 
fabh‘, a. id ills l.nly is yet more good, 
and kind, and aiVable than In*; and 
this <»veitiiig — this lovely, spring-like 
rir-^t of-iMa-v iMc‘nin.r, many a glad 
c<Mipie are to dance, on the i\ianor- 
housi‘. lawn, and many a foaming 
tankaial <if tlii^ srewanl’s nuttiest 
ah* is to be drunk in toasts, full and 
<Ieep, to tfie new-born squire's <*o- 
miug lu'aith and happiness. So far 
all is \vt»ll I Ibit knows this picture 
no r(»,verse V Shall wi* be prophetic 
and Sibyl-like, looking like cunning 
seers into the womb of far-oft' time, 
and with the faithfulness of Ghost- 
Banqno’s niirnu*, retlect the iircliin^s 
hitiire course ? Along scries of pic- 
tures lies before us — lirst, a spoiled 
ami petted childhood, with opposi- 
tion breeding waywardiujss, and in- 
dulgence laying the f/mndation of a 
iieadstrong self-will^ sufliciont to 


stock three general oflicers and four 
rear-admirals of any of our modern 
dramatists : — next in the series is a 
hey-day, reckless, ueck-or-iiolhing 
coll€*ge life, with five-bar red' gate 
leaps threatening breakage to our 
hero's neck, and five-folio lilHng bills 
llireateniiig moi Igage to his estaie 
the third living portraiture that pre- 
sents itself to our foresei’ing eye, is 
tlie death of that sipiire so good, so 
kind, so affable, and the succession 
of the scapegrace, with a score of 
])ost-obits, usury debts, and mort- 
gages, to welcome him to the liall of 
his ancestors — Amulu^r and yet an- 
other — sei; what the fourth gives 
us : — his d(;hls ami ohli/aiioiis “ lay 
oji load” too mm h for liini to bear 
— ]»art slips ihroii/h Ids liJlml^ — all 
is in dam;<*r — and a hasty flight to 
the* C’oiitimujt. is the only chance of 
saving himself from a vi>it to the 
Fleet; wldii* tlie fu euy \ whose 

hells you may >til! lu*ar ringing afar 
oil*, finds itsi'If deseiteil by the fa- 
mily that from time immemorial was 
its iiphold(‘r and suppoit; instead of 
tlie unfortunate n‘cei\ing aid and 
comfort, he is pressetl to despair by 
the squire's reni collector, who must 
have the rent, because his employer 
must have reudttances ; and instead 
of the sickly widow being cheered 
by a visit*and a word of consolation 
from the lady of the manor, she is 
«*onsigned to the cold and hired at- 
tiuidanct* of the workhouse nurse, 
who will count her death as so much 
laboui spared. 

But there is yet cue more picture 
to complete the series: — Years, 
many years have rolled by ; tlmse 
that were young have become old; 
those that were reckless have be- 
come thrifty ; the village has been 
ruined, but the estate has been nur- 
sed ; and, at last, after many neglect- 
Vil ftOasons, the maiior-huuse once 
more boasts its rightful occupant; 
he has changed his' extravagance for 
prudence ; but, alas, bow many other 
feelings has he changed besides I a 
long continental career lias made 
him forget the virtues of a mitivc 
home— his heart is seared over by 
selfishness, and acknowledges no 
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emotion on witnessinpf 
gave him or the village that 

afforded him half his boyish play- 
mates: —he had forgotten it, then why 
wonder we that it had forgotten him"; 
and that when the death of the ru- 
rate liad ])laced the dftiee at the elec- 
tive disposal of the villagers, they 
passed by unheedeti the rei'.onimen- 
datiun of the scpjire in behalf of one 
whom they had never seen, and 
whose name liad reached them with 
no very good repute, to liestow it on 
a pastor whose name, life, and ac- 
tions had endeared him to them all V 
But though to honesty this may be 
' no marvid, vast and unbounded was 
the surprise of him, who could not 
understand that his own neglect had 
destroyed the bonds that liad made 
them his : — to surprise succeeded au- 
ger — to anger revenge, which he 
found too fatal means to wreak ; and, 
lo ! the village that ushered in his 
birth with a thousand heartfelt re- 
joicings, is now a second Auburn, 
while the pretty maiden that told us 
with 80 full a voice the joy of all 
upon his entrance to the world, now 
grown old and desolate, is sister in 
suffering to 

« yon widowed, solitary thing. 

That feebly bends beside tbe plasby 
spring ; 

She, wretched matron, forced in age, for 
bread. 

To strip the brook with roHiitllng cresses 
spread. 

To pick her wintry tagot from tlie thorn, 
To seek her nightly shed, Sftul weep till 
morn.** 

These things our insight to futurity 
enables us to «ee 1 Oli, then, silence 
those deceitful bells, or change them 
to the solemn tolling of a funeral 
dirge ! Forbid the dan(*,e that even- 
ing is to witness on the lawn ; nor 
let the ale cup How ! And do thou, 
pretty maiden, pass in silence home- 
wards, laying it to your heart that 
all yon belfry*8 lively peal ought, if 
it told truth, to sound (as poor Ophe- 
lia has it) 

**Xfike sweet bcll» out of tune ami 

harsh.” 

But t arn afraid I have begun, like 
many a greater genius, at the wrong 
end of rny story ; for, though these 
things may be — and are, — still there 
ie, and ought to be, a music in the 
question of — Who is born? What 
tnough there be wickedness among 
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men, is it for that that we are to for- 
get there is virtue too ? Thank Hea- 
ven I am not yet a Tiinon, for I am 
still able to persuade myself that Na- 
ture is willing to make men good, 
and in tliat belief to rejoice at the 
birth of a ne\v-r.nmc»r, who may be 
destined to add Ids share to the hap- 
piness and well-being of the world. 
One portion of the Mahometan creed 
is, that when their great prophet was 
born, a lambent flame was seen play- 
ing round his liead. We Christians 
are not bound to belit‘ve tiiat ; but, 
at }t]l events, it is a pleasant conceit to 
give a visible sign and token lo him 
whose mission is held to be joy and 
comfort to the iiuiiian race. Has 
Shakspeare's adorer never liad eii- 
thusia»^rn enough in bis inonient of 

fine frenzy,” while dwelliiur on tlie 
Poet’s creations, to imagine that Na- 
ture must have marked rbe birth of 
the sweet Swan of Avon by some 
startling pr(Kl?gy tliatsliould aecpiaiiit 
the universi* that lier pi favourite 
was at leiiglb given to the worlfl V 
Or lias Ilapl)ac*i's disciple never fan- 
ci(*d, in the heat of ids admiral ion, 
that tlie great master’s brow must on 
Ids first entry into life liave been 
twined with one of tliosc? golden cir- 
clets with which he has so often 
Coron(‘ted tlie Saviour and tbe Vir- 
gin ? It is the happy prerogative of 
liie human faculty to lie abU^ to imike 
these iUipossibie events easy to the 
imagination; ntid though the; so doing 
may not be jiisti liable, in the jue- 
sem*e (»f a conclave of cold-blooded 
Utilitarians, it is an innocent luxury 
— an honourable fault of fiction that 
leads lo such a result, anil need ne- 
ver bring its atithor to the confession 
of a pfcrtivi before those who can 
b' lie\e that tbms! is something inon? 
in ideality than cohobated pidlosophy 
will admit. 

‘‘ Who IS boniy*^ ^’o ask llie 
ijueHtion, and to rejoice in tins repl3', 
are both innate needs of the human 
composition. 1 forget who it is that 
has finely rcmarkcfi, “ Through ge- 
neration creation enjoys a wempi- 
teriial youth but the 8entiment is 
as true as the expri^ssion is heniitiful, 
— even though Mr Mai thus heaves 
heavy groans every morning as he 
casts his eye at bre^akfast over flie 
birth and marriage lists of ffie news- 
paper. The principle that makes 
tbe poet or the painter rouse his 


Whois£om9 
the roof that 
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mind to its most effectual fire — the 
desire that he has to make “ the age 
to come his own/’ is but another 
mode of expressing the iitiiversal 
sentitiierit that pervades aiJ men’s 
breasts, and is more generally 

shewn in the feeling \vhi(‘h every one 
possesses of b(*ing continiKid to fu- 
ture time through their offspring. TJie 
philo.sopher, when he pointed to his 
works, and said that those were his 
cliildrmi, was illustrating this seiiti- 
nient in so doitiLr; but though this 
expn*ssion was line, hardly so fine 
inny it hi^ thought as that of tin*, llo- 
maii Cornelia, who pr(*sented he.r 
children as the only jeweU worthy 
of a matron’s hoast. Thus it is that 
the father sees in tlie boy, who is 
climbing ins knee for the. proinised 
kiss, not only a plerlge of iiappy ainl 
vecpiited love, but a <‘0]>y, or, as it 
Were, a rejiewal of liiiiiself. lit* sees 
thirty or forty yeat ) of his own lif «5 
in a maiiuer struck ofl*, and can a!- 
most bring birnseif to lielievi* that 
Nature i‘or him has done wliai Me- 
dea pel formed for Ja*<ou’s pauuit — 
reinvigorating and making new that 
current of bl<»od, which the course 
of years liad pall<*d and ieiider«‘d 
sluggish. Nor is the anxious mother 
less Idessod in her progeny: — vvlten 
her own girl h<»artedm‘ss ami buoy- 
an4‘y of spirit have way ladtue 

the unsparing oj)pr(*s^ii)n of care, 
she still watches with cbdigla the. 
same feelings tieveloping tlnnnstdves 
in her child, ami tin* iialural affection 
of tin* parent gains fie.^ii \ igour from 
the Ihiod.s of meinoi\v tlcit <*t»me 
])ouving upon her iniml, as she ga/es 
on the sportive gJimI)ols of her dar- 
iiiig. 

But Avliat is thus I'xpressi'd in 
liiimau inituri* is still imiri* forcibly 
dt'vidoped in the brute iTeation. 
Did we timl ]iaretit;d fomlness c'4»n- 
litied solely to the lords of tlu* crea- 
ti«>n, wi* mi'iht be led to believt* that 
it was something begot by n»asoii. 
and that it re(piire«l the exercise of 
a cluiiu of mental faculties to pro- 
duce the result. Should any one, 
liowcM’cr, draw so rash a eonciusion, 
a single glance at all created nature 
will be sufhi-ient to correct it. Tfie 
fe.rotdous tigress, who is at oilinity 
with all the world, and who has afl 
the. world fur an enemy, crouches in 
parental anxietyby the side of her 
cub) and dares a thousand perils for 


its sake : the growling hysena forgets 
her humour in the consciousness of 
being a mother, and fondles her 
brood in dark and threatening places, 
such as none but a parent could con- 
vert into th 3 abode of affection: the 
glaring lioness ceases to be angry, 
and Biilxlues lier nature to be still 
more natural. OIi, if there be any 
thing tliat can bring to light the la- 
tent seeds of gentleness and love, it 
is Uie call of instinct in favour of 
offspring ! 

But “ Who is hojn,” with its an- 
swer, is not only pleasant in itself, 
but the cause of pleasantness in 
olbeis, as the fat knight of Sli^ks- 
peare was not only witty Win- 
self, but the cause of wit in others. 
Author.'*, the bent of whose minds 
has l)(*en humorous, i>ave made the 
ushering of a ne.w i-omer into tins 
wciibl of waywardness a sort of 
stock-** III) ject wliereoii to graft their 
fjuips amt (‘raid<s ; and by what Mr 
Shandy would call a judicious use 
of tlu* auxiliary veibs, have made it 
nluio.>t as proiitic as the weather is 
an Englishman in conveisation. 
After a <I<u*ent round of smart things 
has been inditiid on “ Who is born,” 
they have procet'ded to descant bu- 
inorous-wise. on “ Who lias been 
boiiiV” — “ WJio might have been 
1)01 nr’’ — Who will be born ?”— ■ 
“ Who is not born ?'* with a thousand 
otlu»r varieties as syllogi‘*tically illus- 
trativ«» a-* “ the white bear” of Tris- 
tre.c.rs pliilosopliical papa. I'hus the 
(bau'ks, in their taiicbul theology, 
tel! us bow Minerva was ivorn with- 
out a mother, ami how Bacciuis \va^ 
lirougbl tti his full growili after his 
mortal partmr was retluced to a heap 
of ashes. I'hiis Raludais, and our 
muc h ipioted, well-belovetl Sterne 
after him, Icive desciibv d the way in 
uiiich great men and heroes ought 
to be given to the \Voild. Thus 
Fielding, hi liisgrt'at Epic novel, takes 
for a hero one of wluua it for along 
tiiOf* aj'jpears tiouliifiil wliether he 
ever had a father or a mother. And 
thus SmoUet, in Ids Adventures of 
Mrs Commodore Trunnion, inge- 
id<msly describes how a child may 
not be Itorn at all. 

As 1 have always looked upon 
these authorial freaks as so many 
welbtiined sops held out to the Cer- 
berus of care, for the purpose or 
seducing hini/or e While to. torget 
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his appointed task of making man- 
kind miserable, I beg in humble 
imitation Imre to narrate a story that 
has allusion to the same topic, assu- 
ring niy reader that he must needs 
iiiid it very new, as it is one curiously 
extracted frorii an ancient German 
manuscript, written (as I opine) 
about the termination of the thir- 
tetuith century, and which for the 
most part is so obliterated and dis- 
ligiired by age, that with all decent 
conlldcnce 1 undertake to declare 
that no one but myself could have 
succeedtul in bringing it to a success- 
ful iiitcvpretatiori. 

Nearly in the very centre of Ger- 
many, and closely bordering upon the 
powerful barony of Drachenvichsteiii, 
lived three brothers in a small neat 
cottage, with a rivulet in front, and 
a dark umbrageous forest behind, 
that seemed to forbid, by its tangled 
mass of foliag<‘ and brushwood, any 
attempt to ]>enetrate its obscure re- 
cesses. ClanveJ, tlie eldest of the 
fraterrjal triiul, was a strange lad — 
sickly as to his body, and almost 
mute and exj)ressioiiless as to his 
thouglits and mind. Some imagined 
him (|uite an idi<»r, others only half 
a one — while a third party shook 
their lieads knowingly, as much as 
to say, tliat remains to lx; proved.” 
One thing, however, was certain, 
that tliough h(; would never hilxiur 
either in the ficJtl or at tlie forge, lie 
always, on the 'first of the month, 
had ready for contribution his share 
of the 4|uota, which the three agreed 
to club tog€;ther for their mutual 
household expenses — where the mo- 
ney came from, neither of tlie other 
brothers could guess. They only 
knew, tliat every now and tlieii — 
perhaps twice or thrice a-year — 
Clanvel would disappear for three or 
four days, and then again return, and 
follow his usual idle avocations, as 
if nothing extraordinary liad happ(;n- 
ed. Once, indeed, the tw'o brothers 
determined to watch the path liy 
which he disappeared from the cot- 
tage, but it was long before they 
found an opportunity; for, idiot as 
he was, he always contrived to efiect 
his escape so cunningly, that the 
game was off before they could put 
Siemsel ves upon his trail. At length, 
SB luck would have it, they one morn- 
ing caught sight of him just as he was 
eloping. To their great surprise, he 
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directed his course to the gloomy 
forest that lay behind the cottage; 
and long before they could reach the 
dell by wliich he entered, all trace 
of him or of his path was lost. What- 
ever astonishment, Iiowever, tliey 
might have felt at being thus liafiled, 
they had the wisdom to keep it to 
themselves; for as they were not in 
the best repute in the mughhour- 
hood, owing to no one being able to 
tell wlio they were, or wlicre they 
came from, they had tlx* wit to per- 
ceive, that to promulgate a rejiort of 
there beiiigauy mystery among tliem- 
selves, would he the vi'ry way to gi\ e 
rise to still farther suspicious. 

Tlius, then, fur a Imig tiiix*, they 
lived — Clauvid never working at. all 
for his liv(dilx)od, ami Anspriich and 
iMartin fagging early and late to earn 
their monthly ipiota, when one im»rn- 
iiig, as they w«u(* sitting logi'ilier at 
their sober brt‘nkfast, tli**y wen; 
ri)us<*d from tlxdr meal l>y a ])inty of 
horsemen galloping nj) to tlx* eottagi*- 
door. Such a cir(‘uin*-tam*(», in tlx; 
hurly-burly days of tlx‘ thirtemith 
4*enlury, was not calculated to excitt; 
any very ph*a‘'Urable emotions, and 
the first tbotjglit was, to slip out at 
the bark entram*e, ami fairly take to 
their heels ; but tlx* ccmsriouNjx**'S of 
havingdom* no liarm, jo'uiedtot)xMm- 
])osHibi 1 it y 4»f their beingaiih* to escape 
the pursuit <d atrcx»p of well-mount- 
ed Ijorsermui, speedily cbange<l tlxdr 
4ntetilions, and they awaited what 
was to happen in silem^e, till a loud 
iieating at the door summoned them 
to tlie tlireshviil. 

No sooner liad they there made 
their appearance, than the leader of 
the troop, couiterxisly removing Jiis 
cascjue, saluted llx in with a n‘vc- 
reiit bovv\ 

“ My Lords,” cried Ix', afti r ha- 
ving thus made his ohei-anr*', ‘‘ F 
Jiave to aiinoiuu e to ymi, that tlx; 
Baroness of Drachtxivichstein died 
last night, aftt*r little more than an 
liour's illness.” 

Ansprucltand Marlin looked at one 
another, as much as to say, “ What 
have we to do with this?” but pni- 
denlly held their longijcs, till they 
ahould hearsorncthiijg fiirtlxu*, in ex- 
planation of what it rniglit all in<*nij. 

The Captain of tlx; troo]>, after 
w^aitlng a minute to six* whether a 
reply would be vouchsafed him, pro- 
cceefed : ** Tbo will of tho BaroiiesB 
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has l)c»en opened, in the presence of 
the Carmelites of Lichtensaps, and 
in tlie name of our deceased ladj’, 
we have come hither to salute Lord 
Clanvel as acknowledged Baron of 
Draclieiivicdieristeiii. Will it please 
his Lordship to receive our homage 
here, or at the castle 

Wliat the knight thus stated was 
nothing hut the truth. The old lady’s 
will aiinouiiced to the world tliat she 
l)e([ueathed her title, and the whole 
of her estates, to the weakly, puerile, 
lialf-idiote<l (ylauvel, on the condi- 
tion that he married within one year 
from the dale of her death, otlicrwise 
all her property was to go to the, Car- 
melites of Liclittmsaps ; and in the 
evemt of his marrying within the 
time prescribed, and dying without 
issue, her estate's w<‘re to be, (^fjuaUy 
divide<l hetw<»en the, two brothers, 
Anspruch ami iMartiii. 

However mucii th<‘ Baroness’s will 
might have astoni'.lied the vv'orld, no 
one atte.iiipted to dispute it; and, in- 
deed, there wen* some wlio whisper- 
cmI that the deceased had very near 
and dear reasons for h*aviiig her pro- 
perty to the three brothers of the cot- 
tage, while others, who hated scan- 
dal, ]>rotest(*d that that could not he, 
as the Baroness ha<l nevau* been mar- 
ried. All such remarks as these, 
lio\vcv(*r, wrr<*. canied on in a very 
sothi lujce style, ami were in nowise 
inti tided <tn the ih»w Baron, wlio, 
hand in hand witii his two hrothers, 
]nocc'eded to tin* castle, and was in- 
stalled with all dne solemnity in Ids 
liaroidal lionotiis. 

h'or a time every thing went on 
well and prosperously ; hut when 
Anspruch and ^liirlin began to con- 
sult together on the changt! lliat had 
taken place, in their ]>ros'pocts, they 
agreed lliat it was now no very didi- 
f iilt matter to guess where Cdanvel’s 
secret supplies of money had come 
from, when they wove only the hum- 
ble inmates of a cottage. But it was 
the future, more than the past, that 
demanded their attention. 

“ Here is another specimen,” cried 
Martin, “ of our foolish brother’s 
luck ! We, who are men, sound both 
in body and in mind, are still at the 
bottom of the ladder, while he is at 
the top. We, who are strong enough 
to cope with giants, must be obedient 
to the little finger of this eldcrling, 
who lias scarcely muscle enough to 
fight a cat.” 


Hush, good brother,” interrupt- 
ed Anspruch', " walls have ears, and 
we have not yet Jived here, long 
enough to know all the trapdoors, 
and crevices where listeners may be 
lurking.” 

“ Never need, never heed,” re- 
plied the other, ‘‘ I will answer for 
it that none lie concealed in this 
apartment: I have made it my own 
under favour of my lord, the Baron, 
and I give you leave to lit me with 
the stocks if there is corner or loop- 
hole here, that I wot not of. Be- 
sides which, I care but little, if all 
the world should hear what I have 
to say. This castle sliall not contain 
me long, for I have no taste for being 
the slave of one, in whom you kriovv 
not whether the ague of the body or 
the mind most predominates.” 

“ All the better that, good bro- 
ther,” quoth Anspruch ; “ we come 
in for our shaves the sooner.” 

“Wei” exclaimed Martin; “ we 
are no Carmelites; and it is tliey 
who take the estates when tlie Baron 
dies.” 

^ “ Not, if wo can first contrive to get 
him wedded. It is on tliat point 
that 1 wanted to consult with you.” 

“ It is in vain,” cried Mai tin 5m- 
])at5ently : “ did you not hear the 
homily to which the sanctimonious 
Carmelite confessor treated C-ianvel 
last Sunday, in which he took half an 
hour to persuade him that the oiilj’- 
pure marriage he could perform 
would he one with Heaven r Rely 
oil it, these grasping monks will strain 
a point or two before llioy let ouv 
addle-headed brother enter into ma- 
trimony.” 

‘‘ It is on that very thinness of 
brain, at which you grumble so much, 
that 1 build. Why, man, we have 
tongues in our lieads as well as the 
Carmelites, and nature is on our side 
into the bargain. So he it our care 
first to provide a likely wife for his 
Baronship, and then to persuade him 
to marry her.” 

“ But even that will not do,” an- 
swered Martin; “ if he marries not, 
then away go the estates to tlie (\'ir- 
mclites ; and if he weds, we shall 
have, before he dies, some puling, 
weakling, bantling like himself, just 
born in the very nick of time to un- 
dermine our hopes.” 

“ There you are without your host 
again,” -cried Anspruch ; “ there fs 
such a thing as providing the Baron 
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with a wife of that respectable age 
as to be beyond the risk of ruining 
our scheme by any increase of the 
family.” 

And who is to persuade Chinvel 
to marry sucli a one 

“ That must he our task,’* replied 
the schemer; “ n dillicalt one, 1 
grant, but for that very reason wo 
must set to work the more ear- 
nestly.” 

Martin, though with no great hopes 
of the sii(‘cesstul term i nation of iho 
project his brother ilnis proposed, 
was not able to originate any more 
profitable tunploymerit of their time, 
and therefore consented to take part 
in its developeaienl. 

The didiculty that first presented 
itself to the prosecution of their [dan, 
was the finding a female such as iht‘y 
might venture to recommend to thtdr 
brother, 'flie indtd'atigahh*, Ansjnueh 
hunted the castle through for such a 
one, having determined, if [lossihle, 
to make his selection from among 
the female retainers of the Baron, l»y 
which he lio{)ed to In lng the matnn- 
nearly t<i a <‘onrl(isioii b<’for4*. the 
watchfii] ( 'armfditt^*<i sljonld obtain 
an inkling of wJnit was going on. 
But with uii his exertions ln‘ began 
to despair of litiding one huiied to Ins 
purpt^se. Some were too young - 
much t4)0 young — to malceiiiern safe- 
ly recofiiiiieiidahle ; others sviu e too 
old to let him hope that In* couhl 
persuadt* ev(*u (khj so fooli-di as liis 
hrotlnu* to receive one as his wife. 
At ieiigtli, just as he was In-gi lining 
to think that he must afii'r all look 
abroad for an agent soirinl to his 
purpose, he met a f4»mai« in tin; 
castle hail tliat seenn*(i ii[)(tn tin; 
whole tube pretty widl cvilcnhjred for 
Itiii object. On asking her who sliO 
was, Bho represented herself as ll.n*, 
locum tenen^ of her nieca* llih^ nda, 
who had been fi sort of huinl;!'* eom- 
paiiioii to tins late Baroness, and who 
iiad been allowed a moiitirs lea\i* of 
absence by the SL*in*Hchai to go on si 
visit to her psuents. Aie-jirnch, as 
he conversed with her, eyed her sill 
over with a knowing look : film was 
waasteu-faced to Ids heart's content — 
looked full five aud fifty (to fifty bln* 
owned)— and was already beginning 
to find that a walking stick for lier 
right hand was no bad supplement 
in iier perambulations about the 
Ctmtle grounds* Having thus satis* 


lied himself, Anspruch recommended 
her to the attention of Marlin, and 
on comparing uote^, they both agreed 
to endeavour to advance her to the 
alFeciionate regarils of their brother, 
the Baron. The difiiciiltieH that stood 
ill their way in this quarter, were 
init so great as they had imagined. 
Clanvel turned a ready ear to ilieir 
persuasiotiH — thought that of ail tldrigs 
lie should like to he marric<l — and 
when iliseijda*8 aunt was mentioned 
to him, did not sets why bhe vvoiiid 
not do for lii't wile as^well as another. 
Things being in this successful train, 
and tin* holy herself having, after the 
proper <[iiantity of hecoiiiing miii<len 
scruples, consimtetl to make liar 
lord [larainoiiiu happy in tin* [losses- 
sion of her clnirins, Ansjiruch under- 
took to opt*u tlie inati(*i* to tin* (hir- 
inelifes, and particularly to the (hni» 
f(‘ssor, of whom the Baron apj)ear«Ml 
to stand in no little awe. On the 
news Indng ronveyt‘d to the convent 
Hu* storm that ii cM*ate(i was protli- 
gioiis, lor oru* anil all,ahhot and |>or- 
ter, ciMifc'^sor and lay- brother, had 
made nj) tlM*ir iniiitis that the fat 
hul ls of iiie barony of Di acheuvich- 
slein wiTc* in a very sluirt time, to be- 
come holy' (airmi‘lite jiropio ry. But 
the florin was in vain ; (’lanvel, uri- 
dt»i* till* guid.nice of his hrotliers, re- 
inainel resolute; ami til la a tin* con- 
fessor, finding tiiat he coui<i make 
iiorhing herri*r of it, conseril»'(l to en- 
sure to tin* com l ilt tlu* niiirriage 
lio^s by [levloniiing ihe ceremony” 
hiiUMdf. 

Tluis fill* every tiling went on to 
the lieiut’s lonleut of the [ilotling 
!irotln*is of tin* Baron. Tlu^ only 
thing thrjf llu y” had to lann'iit, was, 
tl; O man ia^e aj){)ean*d to agi '-e with 
his lorfbhip Nio well ; and instead of 
Iris sickiine-s and dehility g4‘iiing 
worse, they^ apjieared to he some- 
whal upon tin* aiiifuidmenf. This 
chaiigti made them so wiili-hfiil of 
Tludr hroiher'H coudiiion, tliat they 
forgot to pay any to llmt of liis lady, 
so that their s(di<*me v\:is not a liltio 
thrown into eoiifusinri on finding that 
8hf3 was ra])!dly losing lier health; 
every day she looked older and 
older, though it was plain tluit more 
and more paint (an embed lishment 
in w)»i(*li «lie had always indulged) 
was laid on to conceal the ravages 
her illness was making; her appetite 
had entirely left her ; every now and 
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then Bhe seemed to be twitched with 
sudden cramps and startings; and 
once or twice she fainted in the Ba- 
ron's arms. 

The.se distressing symptoms made 
the brothers Jay their heads together 
agsiiri, and they both agreed that 
every eflbrt must be made to make 
the Baroness outlive the Baron ; for, 
sJiould sJie die, lie seemed so ena- 
moured with the marriage state, tliat 
there could be little doubt that on 
the next opportunity he would go 
courting for liimselK, without wait- 
ing for their jnovidiiig him with the 
object. Tlie iirejudiee runiiiug then, 
as it does now, that the best way of 
meeting a diseasi* was by sending 
for a doctor, Ansprucb and JNlartiu 
despatcheil Hpe<*ifil nn'SHengers in 
4»very direclioii all over Germany to 
collect and bring to the castle iif 
Dracheiiviidistein al! the most learn- 
ed iric ‘11 ill the. art of healing. By 
the lime that the arritals wt‘n» <*oiii- 
lileted — and the\' look some months, 
for in thos<? days the;e were neither 
post-chaises nor mail -coaeh(*s, and if 
th(M*e had been, tiien* u ere vt*ry few 
roatls for them to n hirl along — by 
Hie tinns t say, that the nrriials were 
ciinipleted, the Baroness's complaint 
had risen to ii great height, and the 
men of inedieirie, after asking her all 
imaginable and unimaginable ques- 
tions, were <*i)iK-.id<‘nibIy puzzled 
what to di’ciih'. 'They all agreed 
lliat ('Idoriuiltiia was de\elope<! in a 
prodigious degree* or (as the Baron- 
ess herself ex]»ressed it) that. she. had 
a lenibly bad looileaclie ; and, iii- 
deetl, it seemed as if every lo<»lli in 
her head was ready to ibop out of 
its socket. But thom/li t]ujt> far the 
faets V. ere in(iis|niiable, no two of 
tilt' brethren could make up their 
minds from wliat. this Oiloiitulgia 
arose. S(»me spoke about dropsy; 
— titliers <*iH|uii\'d whetlier tfie Ba- 
roness ale hot rolls f<»r bieakfast, in 
whit'll cast* they thought that the 
spongy natui'e i/f those condiunuits 
might account ftir her condition ; —a 
third ]mrt.y cont(*nd(Ml that some 
shock, which hatl been given to lier 
imrvous 8yMt4*iii, hatl 4*ause<l the cu- 
ticle to form into a protuberance; 
and they recommended iron and as- 
safoetitia, in thci hope that by r€*me.- 
dyiiig the caiise, they might get rid 
of the effect. Of course, where there 
were so inaoy opinions, there wan 


nothing like consultation ; for which 
purpose the whole of the learned 
body made it a rule after dinner to 
meet in the biitlery, as the place 
most congenial to their feelings, and 
there discuss the different knotty 
points that ihe Baroness’s intricate 
case presented. At these meetings 
Anspriich and Martin were invaria- 
bly present ; an<i though their ears 
were highly edified by the multitude 
of incomprehensibililies that were 
bandied about with an ease utterly 
astonishing, they could not help once 
a-week complaining that nothing had 
yet been done to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of their bister- in- law. 

Just as tlie learned doctors, on the 
twenty-seventh aay of their tissem- 
bliiig, were in the midst of a most ab- 
struse tpiesuoTi as to whether Odon- 
tali^ia could be. dissipated through 
the absorbent vt-ssels, the dictum of 
one of the most profound of the 
whole set was suddenly interrupted 
by the Baroness's waiting-woman 
rushing into the room, her hair all 
dishe\ idled, and l»er looks aghast. 

“ .Mother of Heaven V* exclaimed 
Ansprucb, “ what is the matter 

“ Oh, iny lord, my lord,” cried 
the waiting- woman, “ it is all over.” 

‘‘Ovi'i'I” (juoth Martin, turning 
pale at the tliought ; “ over ! is the 
Baroness dead I” 

Dead, my lord !’* said the wait- 
ing-woman ; “ no, my lord, not dead; 
but she. is broiiglit to bed of as fine 
a liule baron as e\er uas seen.” 

I'h.e doi'iois, one and all, wliether 
fioni Beilin or Vienna, — from Got- 
tingen or Wurternburg, — started 
Irom their ea'^^y cliatis, of vHbich tbe 
Bar<ni had onlered them a plentiful 
Mqiply, and without so much as a 
siniil*! farewell “ ahem I” ran off* to 
tin ir respective homes as if the ghost 
of (Jaleii were behind them, — won- 
ilering all the way as they went, how 
they couhl have bngotieii that la- 
dies sometimes breed with a tooth- 
ache. 

As for Ansprucb and Martin, they 
were out of their wits with amaze- 
ment ; ft!t<l the drjit happy thought 
that came to their rtdief wa.s that the 
child, which had been announced to 
them by the wuiring-woniati, must 
have been produced by neci omancy ; 
and, with this notion in ihelr heads, 
off they sent again for the return of 
the whole batch of learned phyaU 
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cia'tes, that they might make affidavit 
that it was out oF nature for an el- 
derly female ot five-aiid-tifty to be 
brought to bed of any thing, — much 
less of a little baron, that roared as 
Ifistily as if he was the offspring of a 
Welsh milk-maid or an Irish market- 
woman. 

But confusion worse confound- 
ed” awaited all their projects; for 
no sooner was the Baroness in con- 
dition to make her reappearance in 
the world, than it appeared to all 
beholders as if she had got rid of at 
least thirty years of her former live- 
and-fifty. Tlu‘ crow’s feet that had 
once adorned her countenance had 
softened into dimples ; her dull eye 
now sparkled with lively fire; and 
the pure tinge that nature lent to her 
cheeks, seemed to dely all artiticial 
aid. “ J^ecrornancy ” was again whis- 
pered by her disappointfid brothers- 
in-law, and they summoned all the 
Carmelites to investigate the mys- 
te^3^ 

But what was tlunr dismay, when 
the Baroness tiius addressed the as- 
sembly. 

“ Holy Fathers, if tliere be necro- 
mancy, my very good brothers, Aiis- 
pruch and Martin, are the magicians. 
Hitherto, I have been known as Ri- 
senda’s aunt; but 1 think that there 
must be some here, who, now that 
my disguise is thrown a^|de, must 
remember me us llisenda herself.” 

A bunclred voices among the de- 
pendents of the castle, acclaimed to 
the truth of what the Baroness stated. 

But why this disguise then ? ’ 
exclaimed both Aiispruch and Mar- 
tin at once. 

** And would indeed, know 
that?” replied the lady. “ You shall 
know it. Two days before you se- 
lected me as a fit wife for my Lord 
the Baron, it was my fortune to over- 
hear a conversation between you in 
Martin's own apartment. Is there 
any desire that 1 should repeat it?” 

The brothers gave each other a 
look of self-reproncb, as they both 
entreated her ladyship not to trouble 
herself to enter into any further ex- 
planations. 

Then only thus much will I add,” 
qiioth the Baroness. When I found 
that your brotherly affection for my 
Lord had induced you’to seek for a 
wife for him, 1 was really afraid, that 
in your hurry you might miss a good 
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one; and as T myself had long ago 
resolved to be a most exemplary wife 
to whomsoever I should marry, 1 ima- 
gined, that the best thing I could do, 
injustice to all parties, would be 
assume a sedateness of years, wbich 
iny heart really had, though iny youth- 
ful looks might deny it. The rest you 
know; and, as a reward for your <*are- 
ful c«>iicern, dear brothers, allow me 
to introduce you.*to your littUj ne- 
phew. He shall he christened Ans- 
pruch; and should the next lx* ahoy 
also, we shall call him Martin,” 
TheCermaii rnanuscriju from wliicli 
this little tale is transl;ne<l, ])r(A’o- 
kinglj' enough leaves off at ibis ])oint, 
so that 1 am not ev4‘Ji able to liave 
the satisfact ion of telling iny r('ud<u s 
wiiether a lirrb' Martin ever saw the 
light, or that llie Baron and tht* Ba- 
rones'*, eiliier or both, live*! afoa* the 
most approved fashion t€) a£>:«>o(l old 
age, and that alter they were gather- 
ed to their iatlu'rs, the yomnr Baron 
reigned in the casile ot l>i acheii\ ich- 
Ktein in their stead. 

The story, however, iiolw\flistand- 
ing its defeediv c* termination, is a snf- 
hci«*nL illustration of tin* (piestiou of 
“ W lio is bora r” under one jminl of 
view. 

For tbc rest : — 

“ Who is born ?” — Perhrtj)>; as we 
read the tiny cjucuy, a balx* is giv<ui 
to the world, who, in time to cmne, 
shall glad your heart, tmii lonu-si t- 
tled misery out of ihmrs, and change 
the horrors of woir and d« sol at ion 
into the ijlad tidings of pt*ace and 
hap})int;ss. 

Who is boin?” — JCv(*ii at lliis 
moment perchmice a poet, who, to 
the thousand generations that are t o- 
ming, shall occupy the dear<*st k*- 
cesses of their hearts, band in hand 
t/ith Shakspeare or tvitli Homer. 

** Who b(»ni ‘r” — If may he the 
divinest writer of sweet ami moving 
sounds — one wlioso niagicijvii skill 
sball have power to Htt*al tears from 
humanity, and stir the soul to agita- 
tion, or Hootlie it down to gentlest 
fluttering. 

“ Who l(^ born?” — Perad venture 
the wisest and the profoundest — oth^ 
who sliull school Aristotle, correct 
Bacon, and am]>1ify Newton. 

Who is born ? ” — I'he sou of free- 
dom — the right hand of liberty, given 
to tho world to banialL. despotism 

from its ancient sestsi ^nd ^store 
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niyriad8 of liumaii beings to honesty nity rejoice — lot expectation expand 
and virtue. —let hope look abroad — at the sim- 

If these things may be, let huma- pie question of, Who is born?” • 


WHO Is DEAD ? 


Wii AT a moving question, and how 
much may hang upon it! What a 
le\eller! What an uncompromising 
distributor! — The Lord of ten thou- 
sand acres stops another Lord of 
twenty thousand acres, at the corner 
of Palace Yard, and asks how it fares 
with a third Lord of thirty thousand 
acres — " Oh, my Lord,” quoth he 
that is questioned, “ he is dead !” — 
A sinister, swivel-eyed, shabby-gen- 
teel-looking youth, stops another of 
like fortune and degree, at the cor- 
ner of the Almonry (only some hun- 
dred yards removed from their Lord- 
ships’ scene of action), and asks how 
it lares with a third gentleman that 
once graced the fraternity to wdiich 
the two communicants bedong — 
‘‘ Poor fellow,” is the reply, “ he is 
dead !” — What a leveller ! The Lord 
and the thief are both dead; that is 
their record — that is the conclusion 
of the pampered existence of the one, 
and of the alley-diving, police-shun- 
ning life of the other — They arc 
dead!” — But there has been worse 
levelling still. My TiOrd of the thirty 
thousand acres expired on a couch 
of down — the light softened to his 
aching eyes through festooning cur- 
tains of embroidered silk, and each 
moment of his fluctuating existence 
watched by an obsequious practi- 
tioner, “licensed to kill,” whose trade 
it is to assuage the pangs of death 
for a con-si-de-ra-ti-on : tiie tliief has 
expiated the mingled crime of po- 
verty and guilt upon the scaflbld ; 
a wret<*hed coil of rope has swung 
him into eternity, with none arouncl 
liirn but the hardened annihilators of 
man — also licensed to kill.” But 
such distinctions have now become 
invidious — They are dead!” and 
that tells all. In that single phrase 
of balance and account, the haughty 
pride of the one, and the sneaking 
villain-craft of the other, are summed 

Who is dead ? How variously may 
this question be tisked, and how still 
more variously may it be answered ! 
A voice may proclaim the death of 
one, ai^ there comes* no sigh to re- 
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spond to the announcement ; while, 
on the other hand, a drunken tipsy 
blunderer may dream in his cups 
that one in whom life is y’Ct strong 
and vigorous is dead, and stating that 
as fact, may raise such tears, such 
groans, and lamentations, as those 
which came from Niobe, when all 
*‘atonc fell swoop” were taken from 
iier. Sterne has touched this nearly, 
(wdiat did he not touch nearly that 
was true to nature V) when in Trim’s 
description of the field of battle be 
makes the corporal exclaim, “ Who 
is down y — It is Tom — poor Tom ! 
No, it is Ned I Why, then, Tom is as 
good a man as ever.” 

Who is dead r is then, indeed, a 
question charged with import to the 
very echo ; and on the answer hangs 
more variety of condition and effect 
than on the voice of princes, whose 
breath makes nobility — so called. 
Nor injirvel this. Death is himself a 
jnince — yea, the very prince of 
princes ; and though misery ac- 
4}iiaints a man with “ strange bed- 
tellows,” it is death that consum- 
mates the bedding, and makes him 
an enduring lyer-down in the one 
universal couch, “ not wliere he eats, 
but where he is eaten.” 

But it is in these days of philoso- 
phy that deatli seems to be at its 
commonest. There was a time when 
the (juestion — Who is dead V would 
have excited a sort of reverential 
awe merely in the abstract, without, 
waiting for the answer tliat was to 
determine the particular individual 
who had last fallen within the clutch 
of the King of Terrors. But now — 
Who is dead ? appears to be a more 
matter-of-course enquiry than the 
news of the day, or a dis<iuisition on 
the last week’s weather. Tell only 
of death, and you shall not get a 
hearing, while j’our neighbour is di- 
lating on war to an overllowing 
auditory ; yet what war is so perpe- 
tual as that between life and death ? — 
or on medicine ; yet what medicine 
so potent as that which crowns all, 
and gives an everlasting remedy y — 
or on racks indicted, and dungeons 
2 It 
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built around ; yet wliat rack bo 
mighty, as tin* thought ofivhat is <»ris 
not to be whrii tiim* passes and space 
evanishes ' - what dungeon so huge 
or intVangiI)h‘, as tlie all-receiving 
bowels of the earth ? Or, is it indeed 
a ilungeonV May it not be that life 
is the imprisonnient, and that death 
conietli to set free ? Dr Jolinson, in 
his rugged but earnest manner, pro- 
nounced a ship to lie a prison, with 
only one plank between life and 
death ; and so, if we believe Hamlet, 
is all the world ! 

IlamL Denmark’s a prison. 

“ ixosen Then is the world oiie. 

*• IlamL A goodly one, in wliich there 
arc many waids eonhiu'.s. and dungeons ^ 
i)eiHnark being one ol the worst." 

So that with this philosophy death is 
the freeman’s only standing ground; 
and he whose name is re.iKleied in 
answer to the <pieslion — AVho is 
dead ? is one of tlie hap})y wlio liave 
initiated tliemstdves through tlu^ 
world's appreiiticesfiip, and entered 
the abodes of liberty. 

It would he a somewhat trite la*- 
mark, should I oh^t-rvi', that society, 
or the union of men in hirgt' eom])a- 
nies, has given r]<i) to t‘\iras w<*il as 
to good. lint, at all e\<*nts, this 
cpiestioiiof — W iioisdrad ? w illher\t» 
in illustration, in tin* niultitmie of 
men daih' diMtli is to b bnind ; and 
it is this fre(|U«uiey ot stjiiinions that 
has <Je.stroye;l tlir* roal i haracter of 
the ap|jeal. in the fu\-t instain*e, a 
sort <»f se]f-preser^ ation perhaps suir- 
geated tins otherwise unnatural apa- 
thy ; th(*, heart of man no more de- 
sires to havii grief i 4 U’ its portion, 
than liis ]>o(\v to have whips and tor- 
tures ; and iherefore, when in the. 
early days of men congregating t<i- 
gether, shock ujnm siiock was re- 
peated by th <5 blows of death, men 
might wiili no \ery ill grace have 
taken refuge in an indifV(?reiic(*, 
which, thougli at first assunnul, was 
soon tauglit to be real. Whetlier, 
however, this eonjeetiire he correct 
«>r not, the fact is iiidisputahle. 
Thousands in large cities sciarc.ely 
bestow a tliouglit upon the end of all 
things, and death’s emblems [kiks 
them by unheeded and iiiicared ibr. 
The citizen walks by a shop, and 
bears the busy driving of nails with- 
out enquiring whether the sound 
proceeds from tJje adornment of a 
coffin tliat is to convey a remnant of 


mortality to the tomb— ^or of a trunk 
that is to carry the bridal dress to 
the expecting, blushing, heart-thrill- 
ing virgin — and so, if the crowded 
noisy "streets allow the sound of 
churcli-belJs to reach tln^ ear of tlie 
passenger, lie hardly notices whetlier 
they ring a joyous peal of tributary 
gladness, or sound the solfunn knell 
that announces the sepulture of a 
departed actor from the scene of 
life ; the very olTicers of the grave 
are imbued with the same unfitting 
spirit ; — the mutes that arc placecl 
on the threshold of death, to give 
notice of the approaching ceremony, 
may he seen whispering together 
even to a joke or a smile ; the pon- 
derous eoachman that (hives tJi(‘ 
corpse to its long Jiome, crowns his 
labour with a swilling libation, and 
the other attendants, nowise nnsoci- 
able. join his foaming orgies witli 
consentaneous devotion. 

1 rememlnu* being particuhirly 
struck witli all these features of u 
fmndon funeral, the only time that 
it has ever fallen to my lot to atlend 
one in the, capacity of mourner. 
Poor I’rederick Mcuvynl — If there 
was a good heart placed by naturi* 
within a human form, his was the 
c ase that held it. lie was a creature 
made up (»f s-erisitive lienevolema* ; 
he s(M*nn‘d all nerve and lihrc, rrat-y 
to thrill and (juail at thc^ voice of »- 
row or complaint: — through l.ic 
Jh; was the victim of feeling; — la ne- 
volence was his luiii ; — heiie\oIence 
was his d<*ath ! 

1 hardly know how I have hap- 
pened to mention his name ; hnt by 
some. 11*4111 of relleclion it has been 
di>ne ;^and now tliat it is before me, 
and lias revived the recollection of 
all liis thousand virtucM and niiicmi- 
*ies, i will pay him a long-promised 
(h*ht — that of writing Ids epitaph — 
e.iid ihe best that 1 can oiler will la* 
a brief sketch of his own career. 
Alas, how fciw of tlie world’s minions 
Iiavc we for whom as much can be 
said ! 

Frederick IVIervyii was tin* iiilieri- 
tor of a fortunes far more ample than 
one so constituted as In* would evtu* 
dream of spending on himself. It 
was perhaps this very Hujierlluity 
that turned him to the course that 
linally took his estate from him; for 
it enabled him, in the hrst instance, 
60 winningly to exercise th<^ disposi- 
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lions of his lioart, that bi^foro lio dis- 
covcrcul thc5 clangor that it was on- 
tailing upon him, tlie principle was 
so irremediably engraven on his soul, 
that it was in vain that lie attempted 
to check himself. A tear seemed to 
penetrate to the very rec(;sscs of his 
bosom — a sigh made liini start as if 
lie liad seen some spectre of the 
night — and the garb of poverty and 
distress, at the very time that it awa- 
kened In in to benevokmce, almost 
made him shake with trcmulousness, 
as he administered to its necessity. 
Ilut had poor Mervyn received fair 
play from the world, he would still 
have found sufficient to gratify the 
feelings of his heart without the de- 
struction cif a modicum for himself; 
or even had he only been made the 
^ ictiin of the ordinary sclieines of 
craft and deceit, by wl»icb th(5 kind 
of heart are betrayed, the consum- 
mation that awaited him miglit have 
becm avoided. Hundreds of ^itories 
Jiave I heard, the burden of all of 
wJiicli was the abuse (»f liis good-na- 
ture — endless wer<5 the instance^ of 
his rescuing undeserving (»l)jc‘cts on 
the credence of a feigned tab* of 
misery. Jliit it was not till he met 
with (’atherine Harman that the 
whole generosity of his heart was 
discovered; tliat tJie whole child- 
like simi>licity of his unsuspecting 
nature was di^closeii. As 1 write 
the nanu*. of that woman, I feel a 
blush of self-coiidemnalion come 
ov(*r iny cheek, for I cannot dissuade, 
myself that if 1 bad acted with pro- 
per liriniiess towards iny friend, 1 
might have saved liiiii from tlie mi- 
serable conset|ueticcs of Ids connex- 
ion with lier. 

Kind hearted Mervyn, if thy spirit 
is near me now, witness let it be to 
the self-repr(»ach that <*omes over iiu* 
when 1 call back to bitter recollec- 
tion the carelessness with which I 
suffered you to involve yourself with 
that daughter of sin. 

The first time Mervyn ever saw 
('atherine liarnian, \ was with biin. 
XVc bad been making a tour through 
Cambridgeshire, and some other of 
the Inland counties ; and after a 
vainble in the neighbourhood of the 
city of ( Cambridge, were r(*tiirning to 
it one evening at dusk. It was along 
the hanks of the Cam that we were 
slowly pursuing our way ; and as we 
came to a sudden wind in the stream. 
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we found ourselves close to a fciiialo 
whoso manner was calculated to ex- 
cite the notice of any passenger, and 
much more that of one like Mervyn, 
who was tremblingly alive to aught 
that claimed the heart's sympathy: 
the ffice of die female w.as wayward 
and irresolute— once in the dim twi- 
light we could see lier clasp her 
hands, as if wringing them for mere 
dos])air — and as we passed her, low 
sounds of mournful import escaped 
her lips. As these things overcame 
us “ like a summer cloud,” 1 could 
feel Mervyn’s arm tremble within 
mine, as if the lit was on liim, and 
almost as speedily as this token 
reached me, he whispered, “ Speak 
to her, Arnold ; for CunTs sake speak 
to her, for 1 cannot!” It was a piteous 
tale shf* told — a tale that wmild have 
reaclu*d a liarder heart than that of 
IMervyn. Tlius raji her stt)ry. Her 
fatlier, who was a farmer, liad been 
ruined by a s(*ries of bad crops, and 
on going to London in the hope of 
raisiiur inmiey, liad llicre been ar- 
rested and thrown into tlie. King’s 
iiench }>iison, wliile c*vt'iy thing on 
tlie farm was for rent, ami she. 

lierself — his only child — turned away 
to face the world and fortune as slie 
might. TJie shot k, with all its agi- 
tating effects, had thrown her into a 
liigh feA ev at (.’ambriilge, which town 
she had reached on her way to join 
her lather, and though the iidlueiice 
ul llie di.u‘asc had been subdued by 
care, its prolongation had stripped 
hei of her last farthing, so that at 
that inoimmt she \vas neither more 
nor less than the veriest beggar on 
the face of the earth. 

I will n(»t make a painful siorj^ 
longer than 1 can b.elp, Snllice it, 
then, to say, that thvtmgh bene- 
voleiKH* of Mervyn, she n as pro\ ided 
with means to piaisecute her iouriiey 
to London, in addition to which 
lie gave lier his address in town, 
with a rcipi(‘st that she would call 
on him as soon as he slumbl ha\e re- 
turned from his lour, to let him know 
how he might further assist lier. His 
invitation Avas not unheeded, for 
scarcely had he been hack a day, ere 
she made her reappear.ance in deep 
mourning Her fiitluu*, slie said, had 
diiul ill jail : the prodin*e ot the 
farm had not iiearl}' covered his 
debts, so that she was in even a still 
more destitute situation than that in 
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wliicli Mervyn lia»I foiiinl her. 
Her destitiiUoii, however, did not 
last long; for niy poor friend pro- 
vid<?d for Iier wants with the rare 
and consideration of a brother. T4or 
was it iiTinatiiral that he should ; for 
of all the women with whom 1 have 
ever met in my course through life,Ca- 
tberine Harman was one of the most 
fascinating ; her beautiful counte- 
nance was always animated witli the 
expression of one feeling or another, 
and a])peared, as it were, the map of 
her mind ; except that so far had she 
mastery over it, tliat aJie only suffer- 
ed good qualities thereon to be por- 
trayed,whilc below, there were lurk- 
ing a thousand mischiefs, unseen, 
but full of vigour. 

IMervyn, who, in the first instance, 
had been awakened to pity by her 
story, was soon roused to love by 
her charms ; and his hours were in- 
cessantly Bj)cnt in her company. 1 
had not returned to town with him 
after our Cambridge rencontre with 
Catherine, being engaged to ]>ay a 
\ isit to some relations in the north, as 
far as Ambleside. But when about 
a month afterwards I reached tlie 
metropolis, almost the first words 
that fell from my friend, sliewed me 
the state of his heart; he was lavish 
ill praise of his mistress — he was 
never content unless itwasof her that 
he was talking — and 1 found that that 
one little month had been suflicieiit 
to fix his affections on her irretiic- 
vahly. It was in vain that I urged 
on his attention tlie doubtful situa- 
tion in which we had found her, and 
the necessity, at all events, of making 
further enquiries respecting her be- 
fore he offered her marriage ; he only 
grewangry at my remonstrances, and 
1 found that my arguments did hut 
the more forcibly wed him to his 
previous determination. The. thing, 
however, that, 1 must confess, at the 
time most completely puzzled me 
was, that on proposing to C^atlierine 
for her hand, she nffiised the offer. 
I could scarcely believe him when 
he announced her negative to me, it 
seemed so incredible- Trui‘, how- 
ever, h was. She would not marry 
him ; but she still shewed by her 
manner and actions that she was 
willing to encourage the continuation 
of his visits. That some mystery Jay 
hidden here was evident, and 1 re- 
solved %o penetrate the secret. But 
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again fortune was against iny doing 
this service to rny friend; the alarm- 
ing illness of my mother, who had 
gone abroad for her health, summon- 
ed me to Nice, and there 1 was de- 
tained by her gradual decay and 
eventual death, for upwards of ten 
months. 

On iny again reaching London I 
found that the whole mischief was 
consummated, and that the fate of 
Mervyn was sealed. On my going 
to his house 1 found that it was shut 
up, and it was with great difficulty 
thjit I was able to trace out his re- 
treat to a wretched miserable lod- 
ging in one of tlic obscurest stre«‘ts 
in the metropolis. But if 1 was shock- 
ed at bis abode, how much more so 
was I at his appearance I Of a deli- 
cate habit of body he bad .always 
been, for bis sensibility bad ever 
seemed to attenuate bis frame, and 
prevent the expansion and knitting 
of his corporal functions ; but as 1 
gazed upon him on entering liis 
poverty-stricken apartment, 1 could 
not help shuddering at the change I 
witnessed. His person, formerly 
tended with the minutest care, was 
now neglected — his heautifiil nun ing 
eye, tliat was wont to sliine witli 
every human virtue, was glazed and 
ineffective — his che(*k hollow, sunk- 
en, and sallow' — and w hen first his 
broken and sepnli bral voice sounded 
on my ear, the in\ oluntary thouglit 
ran tlirongh me — “ Death has mark- 
ed liim for speedy sacrifice!’* 

But I will tell what happened after 
niy departure for Nice in his ow'ii 
w'ords. They w ill need no addition 
from me. 

“ You come in lime, Arnold, to see 
mo stricken to my giave ; ami one of 
my last self-reproaches will he that 
I -efused to listen to your warning 
voice. Oh, worse, worse I — for she 
of whom 1 have to speak — who must 
he named, though my poor heart 
frets in anguish at the very thought 
— she persuaded me for a little 
minute to believe that you could be 
no true friend in opposing my wishes 
towards her, and stung me to the 
resolution of leaving your kind let- 
ters unaiJwSW'erod — even those in 
whicli you called for symtmlhy to 
support you in your attendance on 
your dying parent. But you see 
what Mervyn is now — you sec him 
willnigh hand in hand with death ; 
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and you will forgive him for a neglect 
which wickedntiSH counselled, and 
folly licensed. Oh, Arnold, 1 shall 
die— 1 shall die — and ('atherine is 
my executioner! Well might you 
think it strange she refused me inar- 
riage, and yet still appeared to de- 
light in iny visits — still more strange 
will you think it, when I tell you, 
that though she refused to he my 
wife, she consented to become my 
mistress, and even persuaded mo 
into the belief that 1 owed the more 
to her aflection for the choice — false- 
ly whispering me that it was for the 
sake of my station in the world that 
she would not consent that 1 should 
wed with an iinknowii and deserted 
female. But I must tell all in a few 
words, or my heart will break in the 
recital. My mistress she became. 
With soft and winning words slip 
moulded me to her purpose, till I 
believed that I could make no saeri- 
iicc sudicient to repay lier tender- 
ness ; and, in a fit of fond, mad, en- 
thusiastic affection, I made over to 
her all my property. Ay, you may 
well start — you may well look at nn', 
with astonishment and ailVight. But 
it is too true — and in this wasted 
frame, this pallid <*Jieek, you look on 
the result. Scarce was the ink dry 
with wliieh T signed my name to the 
fatal deed, than i diseovered iny mis- 
take. She cooled — she neglected me 
— she almost shunned me~C)li, God, 

!, that was all love, could find none 
in her ! Biit presently the consum- 
matioii came, all too soon it came — 
for, rc^turning home one evening ear- 
lier than she had expected nn*, 1 
found her seated on the sofa willi a 
stranger^ Ids arm round her waist, 
her hand locked in his, and their 
lips scarcely separate when 1 enter- 
ed the room. \ scene of recrimina- 
tion took place, if, indeed, that can 
he called recrimination, where she 
had notitiiig to urge against me hut 
my too aft*ectiouate folly, 'riteii for 
the first lime 1 discovered why mar- 
riage had been refused me. This 
stranger was her husband. She was 
already married ; and the wretch 
who claimed that title had been con- 
tent to suffer his wife’s prostitution, 
for the sake of the unholy wdniiinga 
she had wrung from me in my fond- 
ness. 1 cannot describe tlie state of 
torture into which this announce- 
ment thre^v me, 1 knew not what 
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to do wiih myself for relief, and as a 
sort of desjierate escape, commanded 
the fellow, wlio still sat lounging on 
tlie sofa with unhlushiiig effrontery 
during his wife’s recdtal or her shame, 
tocpiitmy house. ‘ Your house,’ cried 
he with a grin, ‘ do you not know 
this paper and lie held before my 
eyes the deed of gift to which my 
name was too certainly attached. 

‘ Do you not know this paper, and 
do you talk of your house V It is 
my house ! Every bed — every chair 
— every footstool in it is mine. So, 
see you and quit wy house ; for if 
you are not out of it in one minute, 
a police odicer shall he sent for to 
remove j'ou.’ It was not liis wonls 
that moved me ; hut she too looked 
more — oh, tenfolil more — cruelty 
than he uttered; and in merest act of 
self-protection 1 fled from the horri- 
ble scene. I know not how the law 
may he ; hut I doubt not tliat it is 
against me: he it, liowever, wli!-h 
way it may, the blow that has been 
given me has rendered life, property, 
every thing valueless. And here, even 
here, I am content to die.” 

There, even there, did iie die ! lie 
did not live through the night of my 
return. A few days aftt»rwards it 
was my mournful duty to see him to 
the grave. Such a funeral as my 
means could afford was yieliled to 
him. The tnelaiicholy liearse that 
coiilaiued liis liody iHOM*d slowly on 
towards the nearest churchyard ; a 
singh* moil riling coach, in wliii-li 
myself, and the apothecary who had 
attended his last days, olhciated as 
mourners, followed as slowly ; and 
thus we crept along the crowded 
streets, without one out of all the 
myriads, that witnessed our sorrow- 
ful passage, to cry — Who is dead ? 

Yes, Mervyn, the giMitle-hearttHl, 
the henevoleul— he who had tears 
for the widow and comfoit for the 
orphan, pity for the distressed and 
consolation for the afllicted, Avas 
conveyed to his eternal rest witliouL 
one of all the inhabitants of this great 
town-leviathan to cry after him so 
much as — Who is dead 'i 

Is not this, then, an illustration 
that society has its evil as w'ell as its 
good ? Had such a man as 3Iervyn 
died ill a village where nature looks 
fresh and wholesome, the Avhole po- 
pulation niiglit perhaps have follow'- 
ed in mournful procession to his en- 
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tombment. To at the real well- 
BpiiiigH of t)ip feelings we must get 
Sit man in a loss supliisticati^d state 
than tiiat whi(;h a<*coiiipatiies him in 
liis course through great cities suul 
assemblies of his species. In the 
pretty hamlet that seems to have 
been wisely thrust by its founder 
into some corner where the worldly 
pass not by, and where the proud of 
lieart shall lind nothing to gratify 
their self-importance, the funeral is 
the signal for those decent and sacred 
obserxaiices, which all men deem to 
be in unison with the character of 
the occasion, hut wliicli few amid 
the bustle of life condescend to lind 
time to bestow. 

In tlie vilinge, the question of — 
Who is dead r i i one of deep and 
eai-nest interest, fur the answer an- 
nounces the taking away of one 
known to all the little inhabitancy 
of the place ; tlie answer may sound 
the knell of the indii-trious latlicr on 
whose laboni Inmi:- thii destiny of a 
little brood t! by this b d* fate 
iiave hecoiiK* unnested and turm*<l 
ailrift be/ore rhe strength of their 
days has anivedj or it may ]no- 
nouiice the extinetitni of tlie n aichful 
mOilier, w'ho on!}' Knew liaj)[)ine"<H in 
the exercise ot her anxicnis duty, 
and who formed tin* guardian spiiit 
<»f h(»r domestic w<irld— acting for 
all — caring for all — and feeling for 
ad; or, (!\en if the miel haini of 
ficatli has not struck oin* so valiiabh; 
as these, still there remains some fa- 
vourable recollection of him dej)art- 
ed, (for wlio so bad as not to ha\e 
one redeeming trait on winch to 
hang an epitaph ?) that makes tlie 
village answer to — Who is dead ? — 
one of melancholy' and inonrning. 

I remember an iiedance that will 
well serve to slnjw tlie trutli of these 
remarks; and I narrate it, the lathm* 
because it goes to jirove, lliat in the 
more quiet walks of man, symjiathy 
Is ever ready to be awakened, and 
that those feelings of regret, which, 
in the busier paths of life, aie only' 
rendered to closcj cousanguiniry, or 
still closer friendship, are in die 
humble village ready to How for the. 
stranger and the desolati*. 

= Some short time ago, during one 
of my solitary ratribles — alas ! now 
solitary, for 1 have lost poor Mervyii, 
who was the chosen and ever ready 
enlirmerof iny way— it chanced that 


I made a sojourn of some few days 
at a small village called Danbury, 
which' lies about half way between 
(ylitdrnsford and Maldori, In the 
midst of lln‘ ihit, hut well-cultivated 
county of Essex, Danbury stands on 
a lofty hill, and on the very highest 
apex of that hill stands its pretty 
tliin-spired church, overlookiiigthou- 
saiids on thousands of acrc^s in the 
richest state of luxuriance and culti- 
vation. After satisfying my gaze 
with a long, long look, at all the beau- 
ties the prospect aftbrded, 1 remem- 
bered to have read in some topogrti- 
phy that the village took its name 
from tlie Danes having made it one 
of their stations when they were in 
possession of tliis portion of the 
country', and that there still remained 
to he traced the outline of a fosse 
and camp that tliey had formed for 
tlieir jirotection on the summit of 
tlie hill. “ I liave given,” thought I, 
as I recollecti'd this,an(l turned away 
from the living prospect around me, 
“ 1 have given an hour to tlie things 
of the pn‘sent day, and now I will 
reinh*r as much to those of foregone 
ages,” Amll looked about for some 
one who sliould lie alile to ilirect me 
to the lines of entrencliment whicJi 
1 was desirous of investigating. It 
was then for tin* first time that 1 ob- 
s<‘rv(‘d that a man was h»aniijg against 
the churchyard stile near the sjmt 
that I had been occupying. The jio- 
sition in whic'h he was standing was 
sucli, tlial 1 knew not whether to at- 
tribute it to an indolent desire of 
lounging away half an hour in the 
sunshine, or to an absolute demand 
wliicli weakness or illness might be 
making on him for rest. This, how- 
ever, was but the observation <if a 
,4ioiii(nit as ] npproacluul him, and 
commenced to state the object of 
which 1 was in si'arcli. But sc^arciOy 
had T finished my first sentence, 
Avhen h(^ Htoppeil me by' a peremp- 
tory' waving of bis liaml, wliile, at 
the sanu' time, he exclaimed, in a tre- 
rnuhnis and uneven voice, which 
nevertheless (?aim*d pow<'r as he con- 
linued speaking — ** Foolish man, 
what have you to do with tlie events 
of a thousand years agone ? Live in 
y'our own time, and he satisfied ; or, 
if you must be prying and disquisi- 
tive, lo<»k, as I do, at the glories of 
the huii,arid his shadowings over the 
face of the earth, 'inhere in move 
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philosophy ill tliat tlian in all the sa- 
vage records that England ever wit- 
nessed. It is for tin's that I have 
inaster(ul weakness, which will soon 
master me, and climbed this hill — 
once again to see the sun sink below 
the fruitful plains — once again to 
sec him, at his last, illuming the plea- 
sant things of nature, and watch the 
lapse of his brilliant blaze into the 
gray tint of twilight — and then, to 
bed, to bed!” 

I was somewhat puzzled at these 
remarks, which flowed smoothly 
enough from the stranger, but which 
seemed to me to have a tinge of ia- 
cohtM-eiicy in them ; neither was 1 
particularly enamoured with the 
manner in which he had rebuked 
iny anticiuarian ardour. As soon, 
therefore, as he came to a pause, 1 
made him a hasty parting bow, and 
proceeded along th(3 side of the hill 
to endeavour to discover the Danish 
camp for myself. 

The iie.vt niorning, as I wa^ sitting 
at breakfast in the little apartment 
which Iliad secured exclusi\ely at 
tiie Gridin’s llc^ad, I heard a consi- 
derable bustle in the house, little like 
the usual undisturbed tratKiuillity of 
the place. The cause of confusion 
was soon announced to me by my 
host, who told me that a stranger, 
who liad engaged a bed in the house 
the night before, had been that morn- 
ing found dead in his bed. It imme- 
diately struck me that this could be 
no other than the ])ers(m wliom I 
had seen tlie evening before leaning 
against the churchyard stile \ and on 
entering the room where the corpse 
was lying, my suspicions were con- 
firmed ; the coiiiitonance was the 
same, savi? that tlie eyes were shut, 
and there was no long<*r to be seen 
that wild expression which they liad 
lent to the whole face ; on the con- 
trary, there was a calmly placiil look 
pervading all the features, and as I 
gazed upon them, I coiibl not help 
imagining that tliey rellected, as it. 
were, the sobm* twilight fur which he 
liad been waiting. 

The suddenness of his decea^e 
madv it necessary that an inquest 
sliould be held upon the b4»dy ; but 
nothing explanatory of his life or 
death was elucidated. The only in- 
fonnatiou (if so it might be called) 
was obtained from-a letter wbUdi he 


Iiiniself had written the night of his 
death, and which was found lying 
open on tin; table of Jiis bedroom. 
Its contents were curious, and wortli 
preserving : — 

“ Yes, this is the night on which I 
am to die ! 1 feel the decay of mor- 
tality to be gradually stealing over 
me, becoming more and more power- 
ful and irresistible. Yes, G'od be 
thanked, this very niglit I shall die. 
I, that liave lived to feel a hundred 
deaths, shall now at last grapple with 
the real end-all. Ellen, that has 
gone before me, is waiting for me; 
as I looked this evening at the set- 
ting sun, I thought I saw her smiling 
at iiie tb rough his iliuniination, and 
her light step seemed to be tripping 
before my eyes down the hill into 
the glad fields of spring. She beck- 
oned me, and I shall come. Let 
those that bury riR', bury with me 
this lelt(‘r. Let it be laid open on my 
heart, that the name of Ellen may be 
near me; and if tliosc who perform 
this last olHce want to give me an 
epitajd), let ‘ (*one to join Ellen’ 
be Illy only record. Ellen lies in the 
deep sea — 1 shall lie in the cold, cold 
earth ; but though the elcunents se- 
parate us, God will not! This night 
ac(‘omplished, and Ellen and I are 
tog<‘lher for ever ! ” 

Tlie letter was, as he desired, 
placed on llie bosom of the corpse, 
when it was laid in the coiliii ; and 
when the day of his fuuiu'al arrived, 
mournfully did it move from the iiiii 
to tiio cluHchyani. None were there 
that knew him — myself and the Ijiiid- 
lord were probably the only two that 
had seen him alive. But still right 
mournful was tlie procession. His 
worUl-farewelling letter had won 
him “ gohlen opinions from all sorts 
of men,” and the humble, honest, 
feeling vilhigei ^, paid him the tribute 
of an eariieM tear, as his colli ii was 
lowereil deiqi into the bosom ol the 
hill of Danbiii y — of tliathill on which 
he had taken leave of the sun, of 
the world, a • i (tf Ellen. 

Thus m * U for the diflVrence be- 
tween l! ■ lunerals of poor 31ervyn 
and tb ' stranger at lianbuiy Hill. 
But as I sic iu‘ my solitary c hamber, 
writing of these uielancholy things, 
the whole air seems to ring witli the 
knell of— Who is dead ?— Ay, even 
as this question is written.— even as 
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thiA question is road, a tlioiisand slip 
from the scene of life, and descend 
to dust and worms. Not only are 
flyin*? and p*?rishing away from the 
face of the globe lliosti that belong 
to nations we scarcely know by name 
— but who is there in mighty Eng- 
land, with her colonies, her islands, 
and her possessions, that almost co- 
ver the face of the earth, that has 
not friends far, far away — dear 
friends — friends of their earliest 
youth — friends of their happiest 
hours ? — Even so ! And perhaps as 
we exclaim — Who is dead ? — Truth, 
could her voice be heard through the 
maze of apace and distance, might at 
the moment reply — A brother I — A 
sister ! — A friend ! — A wife ! 

Who is dead ? — Even as we ask, 
the daring and liigh spirited mariner 
is struggling with the waves, while 
piecemeal drives the wreck — even as 
wc ask, he is for the last time cast- 
ing his eyes around the lashing ocean 
for a relief that cometh not — ami 
sinks into annihilation as lie looks. 

Who is dead? — At this moment 
the horrors of a dist<ant war may be 


raging; the patriot may be groaning 
Oil the blood-stained e.arth — the rend- 
ing curse of a hundred wounded 
may be frightening the very birds of 
tlie air, who are waiting till they may 
stoop to their prey. 

Who is dead ? — As we ask it, ho- 
nesty that has 8trugg](*d to a miracle 
against the neglect and the ill-usage 
of man, may be at length ceasing to 
struggle, and seeking its first and last 
refuge in the tomb ! 

Who is dead V — Yea, even now at 
the instant the answer may be, — the 
patient wife — the good-man striving 
father — the enduring mother — the 
injured friend of all humanity !— - 
Th(*.se, all these may be evanishing 
at one fell swoop ! — these, ami a 
hundred more, equally deserving and 
e(|ually good, may be lieaving their 
last sigh more for others than tliem- 
selves, — may be sinking into an obli- 
vion unworthy of them, as soim* 
who live in story are unfit fur story’s 
page. 

All this, and much more, may b<*, 
ami is ; — for of such matef ials is our 
mortality made up ! 


** These interesting compo,‘'itions were among the lust wiiUen by Mr (loilwin, 
the excellent son of an cxeellent and illustrious father. lie was cut olf suddenly by 
ciiolera, at a time when, by the exercise ol his hue talents, lie bad every prospect ot 
securing competence and comloit ; and \v<^ fear bis dcatb bus Icli Ijis uiniablc widow 
in very straitened circumstances. It i> intended, we believe, to publish a huger woik 
— of hetion — wbicli be left ready for the press, ttiid we do not doubt that it will 
meet with a favourable reception from the public. 
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It had boon tlio old maxim of the 
pretemh‘d pliilosophois of tho (^oii- 
linoiif, that lleli^ion was useless or 
injurious as a feature of civil polity; 
that ostahlishirieuts for Religion 
were among the worn-out expedi- 
ents of a system divided between 
the priest and the King, hypocrisy 
and oppression, the tyranny of su- 
p(*rstilion and the tyranny of the 
sword. The charge was extended 
from thc3 tran({uillity of nations to 
their times of disturbance. Religion 
was libelled for the work of the 
passions. She was pronounced to be 
the cause of more <‘Xtravagant am- 
bition^, more profound perhdies, 
more sanguinary violeiH‘es, ami 
more incurable subversions of eni- 
])ire, than all other causes <‘ombined. 
She was tin* great tragic ligurciii the 
drama of human suUei ing; the great 
mover of those fierc<‘r convulsions 
and conilagrations, which, bursting 
up from the depths of soci<‘ty, like 
the lava, or the eartlnpiaka*, from 
caverns beyond the rea<*h of man, 
utterly perplex all liumaii resistance, 
as they ballh^ all Imman precaution. 

It was pronounced to be doubly 
fatal, by its sub‘*tiiuting an illegiti- 
mate and imaginary conscience for 
a sense of duly ; and while it retain- 
ed the feeble through fear, and sti- 
mulated the enthusiastic by hope, 
employing the theories of a future 
world to o\ertbrow the realities of 
the present, tiiiis depriving reason of 
its influence, and law of its aiUhorii}"; 
and, by the erection of a fantastic 
tribunal in the heart, turning the 
regicide and the rebtd into the 
martyr. 

Tliis declamation had been a thou- 
eand times refuted; but it was loo 
congenial to tlic prolligate liberalism 
of the (h)iitineiit to be abandoned. 
At lengtii a proof was to be given 
that Atheism could outstrip at a sin- 
gle stride all the pretended horrors 
that lv.d ever been let loose by reli- 
gion ; that men who had exiled the 
priest, and broken down the altar, 
might be more ruthless and sangui- 
nary than the fiercest persecuior; 
and that tin* wiliest perversion of 
belief — the most tlagitioiis dexterity' 
of imposture, uutlcr the abused name 


BURKE. 

V. 

of religion, could be thrown into 
eclipse, by the remorseless craft and 
prodigal atrocity of a rebellion, whose 
iirst proclamation sounded in the 
astonish(*d cars of iMjrope, that 
THERE WAS NO G(Jl» I 

But a preparatory peiiod was still 
to be ])asscd. The life of nations is 
like the life of man. The true philo- 
sopher can scarcely fail to discoter 
when nations begin to assume a 
shape — when they devtdope ilieir 
successive energies, and when they 
have reached the ])oint of dt»cline. 
The last ten years of the eighteenth 
century were evidently marked for 
a great ICuropean crisis. The state 
of manners, knowledge, and fold- 
ings on the (/ontiiient, w'as evi- 
dently ripening for some consum- 
mate trial. But it was in England 
that the most marked evidimce of 
some great preparatory agency was 
given.' TJie partial failures of Bri- 
tain ill the American war, so lof- 
tily conipmisated by ln*r havoc of 
the French and Spanish navies on 
the ocean, were among the clearest 
lessons of where the true strength 
of the country lay. And the national 
enthusiasm was vigorously turned to 
that arm, on which was so soon to 
be staked the national safety in the 
greatest of all nav.al wars. But the 
tinanccs of England rei[uired rein- 
statement after the vast exhaustion 
of a six years’ contest, carried on at 
the distance of three thousand miles. 
An interval, amply adequate to this 
purpose, now came. From 178*2 to 
1789, was a time of the most serene, 
joyous, and productive peace ever 
known in l-^urope. All llie active 
intercourses, the graceful eniplo}'- 
ments, the brilliant luxuries, the 
opulent commerce — of nations, were 
in unexampled life. The prevalence 
of perpetual pence ; the unassailable 
amity of all the thrones of Europe; 
the establishment of codes of iiational 
law, which should preclude all jea- 
lousies for all time to come, were 
among the dreams of the hour, but 
they were the dreams of vivid health; 
passing fantasies, but the splendid 
conceptions of minds at ease, and 
exulting in llie glow' of the prospect 
orouud them. Yet this animated day 
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was but a respite. TJie sentence 
wliich liad long gone forth against 
the guilt of J'^urope, must l>e exeru- 
te.d ; niid tJie exultation of those days 
of memorable and almost extrava- 
gant enjoyment, was to be followed 
by the deepest sullering of nations 
since the fall of the Roman Empire. 

England was prepared against the 
change, by her internal vigour, the 
activity of her laws, and tlie purity 
of her religion. J5ut the gr(»at instrii- 
inent by \vhich the power of the 
Empire was to be put in motion, 
was the Minister. IMtt was born to 
stand at tlie head of a great nation 
in its most perilous time. Bt)ld, pure, 
high-principled, e<pially dis«iaining 
submission to the multitude and 
subserviency to the throne, he sus- 
tained both, and he coiitrolh‘d both ; 
by the noldest displays of sensitoiial 
ability, he protected the Crown 
against the aggressions of ])avty in 
the legish'iture ; by the most ^igili^Ilt 
decision, he coer<*ed the \ioUMice ot 
faction in the streets. And. for his 
reward, lie saw jiaity ra[M<lly sink 
into a depth of popfilar scorn, which 
extinguisiied it as an aiitagojiisi ot 
Administration ; ami the old bitter- 
nesses of th(» po]>ular lieart, as ra- 
pidly changing into the gemu’ous and 
glowing pride in tlie triumphs of 
their country, whicli makes th<‘ great 
redeeming <juality of l^nglislnnen. 

Burke was tf» bear an illustrious 
part in the work of national jireseri 
vation ; and hervas, like the country, 
to be prepared for his liuty. If it 
seemed extraordinary that a mind so 
palpably formed for objects above 
all local and individual interest; tliat 
his sleepless energy, fiery eiithu- 
smsm,niatchlessextent of knowledge, 
his strong sincerity of public virtue, 
should have been sulleriMl to cast 
itself away for ten years upon tlie 
repulsive labour of the unsuccessful 
impeachment of a doubtful criminal, 
are we not entitled to look beyond 
the event, to take the re mote result for 
the true solution, and find, in the 
successful defence of the principles 
and privileges of tlie Iiiiman race 
against Jacobinism, the ground of the 
apparent waste and lavishing of liis 
powers in the struggle agunist the 
individual ? Tiie partial combat was 
to give nerve for that great sum moil- 
ing of his strength, In which tiie 
prisse was his country. The great 
orator^ like Homer's hero, was to 


invigorate himself by the use of 
earthly weapons in inferior warfare, 
licfore he was to be clotlied in tlie 
iiu])enctrji^ble armour, whose very 
lustre llasbcd dismay, and, wielding 
the spear and shield of more than 
mortal workmanship, decide the 
battle at a blow. Tlie mental exer- 
tion required by the long continuance 
of the impeachment, obviously con- 
tributed to the subsequent services 
of Burke. We can discover its uses 
in the increased soberness of Ids 
judgment, bis more mature estimate 
of jiarty, and the heightened activi- 
ty, clearness, and brilliancy of his 
powers ; all tlie natural results of lids 
perpetual exercise, and all the]>repa- 
ratives for those gn^at public and 
crowning ellorls, which were so soon 
to rescue the mind of tlie 1‘bnpin* from 
lh(* frenzied ah'iurdities of revolution. 
V-nqiiestionably, unless we are to 
c(uiceive that all things are under 
the dominion of chance; that men 
are iit no c ase prvixnvd for the p<*r- 
forinance of the highest duties to 
theii l elloiv-inen; tliat the [>roi idence, 
w'hii h concerts with such delii'ate 
and dexterous arrangement, the 
whole proc(*ss of the natural world, 
leaves the moral totally to itself; we 
must believe that instruments arc 
prepared for the* preservation of 
kingdoniK, ns much as the rain is 
prepared for the gernduation of the 
seed, or llie sunshine for the ripen- 
ing of the liai vest. The theory, too, 
may be ti uc in l*‘ss important in- 
stances than in tin* history of Burke. 
There are, probably, few men of any 
saliency ami vigour of intellect, wJio 
will not be able io trace a preparative 
process in their minds for the lead- 
ing eMuits of their career. With 
Burke, ilie results of the trial were 
efi'cciual in the highest degr<»e. The}' 
weaned ]iim from that disastrous 
connexion in which he had been 
poJiiii'ally born. They taiiglit him 
the utter iiscdessness of depending 
for help in any cause of disiiiterebte(i 
manliness or pulilic spirit, on men 
who were to he moved only by the 
stimulus of self-interest or popular 
breath, i'roin that liour, the absci- 
sioii of all cordial feeding between 
)dia and party was begun. He still 
adhered, because, in England, party 
divorce is like matrimonial, jrrhna 
fai:ie a matter of dtsre^puto. But the 
He]>arate mind was already there; and 
tliatliigh-liearted ahjurationby which 
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he finally rejected the revolterR 
against the cause of England, and, in 
defiance of clamour ami connexion, 
pruclaimcfl tJie right, and threw the 
gauntlet down in ilcieiicc of the 
country, was only the more formal 
shape of the principle, which, from 
this moment, had begun to stir and 
animate all his feelings. 

Still a brief period intervened 
before the necessity of the public 
cause called for the powers of its 
predestined champions. When the 
history of those proud days comes to 
be written, it will probably be found 
that as palpable and extensive a train 
of incidents was put in motion for the 
safety of iMigland, as for the fall of 
h'rancc* The wild liavoc of the 
French Revolution fixi»s nil <*yes, 
ami the politician and the. philoso- 
pher will, for many a year, find some 
of their most exciting studies in 
seizing the chain of cantos which 
grfidually entangled the stately mo- 
narchy Of t]i(5 Rourhons, until it was 
given over to th(» brutf? j)assions of 
the multitude. Hut pres<u vatioii may 
be as full of high design as subver- 
sion; ami the y)hilosoj)lier who adds 
to bis philosophy the still nobh*r 
knowledge of the l!hristian, may 
find in the pr(*parative history of our 
country for that great contest, evi- 
dences of the most curious ami ad- 
mirable provision for a defence 
which was to he consijunnaUul, in 
the vict4»ry, not only of hhighind and 
her rights, hut of the Uiorals and 
feeling.^ of tlu^ civilized world. To 
give but the most passing glance at 
those original precautions ; the great 
source of ruin to the Fnuich mo- 
nartdij’' was its utter ignoraiu'e of the 
force of her multitude, its foolish 
reliance on the intlueuce of national 
liahits and popular affections, and its 
fatal and inc*)rrigihle propensity to 
believe, in all instances, that the 
<1 anger was over with the day. On 
these ]>oints, hhigland and France 
had been in nearly the same state of 
blindness, up to a period close upon 
the Revolution. 

Twenty years before the Tuille- 
rics \/aB stormed, and the King sent 
to tlic block, the English statesman 
was as incapable as the French ino- 
iiarcb, of believing that tlie element 
of political ruin was in the streets. 
Rut, in 1788, a lesson tvas given to 
our country, which opened all eyes 
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and kept them open. A harmless pe- 
tition on a constitutional subjc'ct, 
])resented through the legitimate 
cliamiels, to the legitimate source 
of redress ; a Protestant petition 
against a violation of the national 
law, brought to the doors of Par- 
liament by a body of orderly remon- 
strants, suddenly gave birth to the 
most rapid, furious, and devastating 
outrage, ever known in England. 
The principles of law and peace, 
and even uf religion, were instan- 
laneonsly blackened into public ha- 
voc ; the cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand grew before the eye 
into a tornado, that threatened to 
hurry before it Church, Monarchy, 
and Constitution. Its violence was 
at la^^t checked ; but not till the les- 
son was cnrnpl(‘tely tihon; till the 
national mind was tully awakened 
to the hoirors of rabble fury ; till llu* 
(io\ eminent was put in ])o-seh.sion 
of the whole' secret of pojmlar \io- 
lence, on any subject which might 
lieieafter rou'-e the ])opu]ace : and, 
as if the le^soll wa.s to he pregnant 
witli important uses in every point of 
\iew, the Jiitherto failing n sj>ect of 
the emj)ire for the lilndled character 
of one of ihehefet Kingh tliat ever sat 
upon tlie tliruiie, was, in the course 
of this hazardous period, cleared 
from all its clouds, by the evidence 
of personal inaiiliiiess, sense, and 
feeling, exhibited by liis ^lajesty, 
ami e\eii the character of royally 
itsidf was illustrated by the public 
proof of the services which might 
he rendereil by a ^Monarch in the 
general perplexity and suspended 
strength of all inferior authority. 
Even the location of this extraordi- 
nary event seemed to hti a part of 
the same. ]n-eservative design. If this 
whirlwind of popular frenzy had 
come ten or twenty years before, 
its recollection must have parlialh' 
faded away ; or at least, it could not 
have been in the personal expe- 
rience of the generation by whom 
the furies of Jacobinism were to be 
controlled. If it had risen ten years 
later, it woulil have come in the 
very tumult of Jacobinism, and 
wouhl liave made a parallel revolu- 
tion in England. But it was ]>laeed 
in the exact point of usefulness; 
not too far back for personal re- 
membrance, nor too far forward for 
national preservation. If this theory 
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bo fancifub at least, notliing could be 
more unequivocally protective than 
the practical results. From that time 
forth, the eye of Government was 
fixed with wise vigilance upon 
the first movements of popular dis- 
alFectioii ; the symptoms of distur- 
baiico, which in other times might 
have been rt'garded but as ripples 
on the surface of the popular ex- 
])anse, were now justly waUdied, as 
formidable indications of tempests, 
that might heave it through all its 
depths. The universal alarm of Eng- 
land at the now weH-known hazard 
of letting loose the power of the 
multitude, strengthened tlic hands 
of Government to the fullest extent 
of providing for the public securit}'; 
rapidly enfeebled the influence of 
Opposition, until it broke up its 
ranks, and bringing over the noblest 
and ablest of its members, forced 
the remainder into a virtual exile 
from Parliament, and placed Eng- 
land in a state of direct hostility 
with Jacobinism, an avowed, reso- 
lute, and principled war with all 
the furies and follies of republican- 
ism, that pointed her out as the un- 
failing refuge of religion and law, 
the final barrier of nations against 
popular license, and the tiatural, 
and, thank God, the invincible de- 
fender of the last hopes of national 
iudependence, against the last ma- 
lice of Atheistic and popular pas- 
sion, embodied in the form of the * 
most grasping and remorseless des- 
potism. 

Another oftiiose preparations was 
tbc rapid ascendency, we might al- 
most say, the supremacy, ot Pitt. 
The Son of Chatham must liave been 
a powerful authority in any age of 
the Legislature ; but no man is 
equal to all things, and even his pre- 
eminent ability must have been hea- 
vily impeded, if it had been exposed 
at once to the activity of an Opposi- 
tion, still retaining public favour, 
and the embarrassments of a war 
against the new and startling fierce- 
ness of French republicanism. With 
Fox in possession of the public 
heart, and Jacobinism wielding en- 
ergies that seemed to invest it with 
a title to universal conquest, no Mi- 
nistry could have stood ; it is alto- 
gether idle to conceive that even the 
genius of Pitt could have done more 
than yield with henQurt |f he had 


been summoned to face a Frencli 
war, at the earlier period, while he 
was struggling with the India Hill, 
or the Regency Question of 1788, no 
strength of man could have sustained 
him under such a complication of 
difliculties. The perpetual assault iii 
Parliament, and tlie flood of civil 
trouble, popular discontent, h'reiich 
circumvention, and Eun>pean 
ror, must have broken him down at 
the first outpouring of the war. licit, 
for some years before, every publics 
event strongly teiidcul to disembar- 
rass the Minister of the encumbrance 
of Opposition. A sei iea of nunisures, 
conceived in the rashness of angr}" 
aiiibilion, and urged with the reck- 
lessness of political despair, con- 
tinued to break down tiie vigour 
of party ; until their conduct of the 
Regency Question seemed evc^n to 
remier Fox’s fidelity to the name of 
Whig doubtful, to shew him sup- 
porting principles directly adverse' 
to the creed of his old authorities, 
and, finally, gave Ids great rival all 
the advantage of taking the ]>opular 
side, and carrying his measures 
through the Legislature with a bold 
ami defying disregard of the wrath of 
Opposition. TJie Regency Question 
virtually extinguished the wliole 
parliamentary force of Opposition, 
and stripped it of all its old popu- 
larity in the nation, and dee]>]y alien- 
ated the hearts of its most steady 
and principb’d adherents. “ IVr- 
petiial failure,” said Burke, with 
a vexed spirit, in one of his lettms 
to Lord (^harlemont, in 1789, even 
though nothing in that failure' (‘an 
be fixed on tlie improper clioice of 
objects, or the injudicious choice of 
means, will detract every day more 
and more from a man’s credit, un- 
til he ends without success, and 
without reputation. In fact, a con- 
stant purMiit, even of the best ob- 
jects, without adequate inatrumenls^ 
detracts something from the opi- 
nion of a man’s judgment. I'his, I 
think, may be, in part, the cause of 
the inactivity of others of our friends 
who arc in the vigour of life, and 
in possession of a great degtee of 
lead and authority.” 

A year now elapsed of Parliament- 
ary Intermission and publlc^tranqiiil- 
lity. The struggles ol party had been 
closed ; the Kiouse went its custom- 
ary round of local businods ; Europe 
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was stagnant; iiiori, iii ovcry coim- 
try, began to think that th«j spirit of 
public disturbance was laid — that 
war w'^as to be no more — and that 
henceforth the world was to live on 
its remembrances. In the midst of 
this tranquillity a thunderbolt fell in 
I'Vance, that sent its echoes and its 
Hamc round Europe; a thunderbolt, 
like one of the Roman omens. In- 
creasing its teiTorn by falling from a 
sky without a cloud. In July, 1789, 
the Bastile was stormed by the popu- 
lace of the Parisian suburbs. A let- 
ter written by Burke shortly after to 
Lord Charlemont, gives a slight but 
natural view of the first impress of 
an event so important to every inte- 
rest of England and Europe on the 
mind of the great philosopher of po- 
litics. “ As to us here, our thoughts 
of every thing at home are suspended 
by our astonishment at the wonder- 
ful spectacle which is exhibited 
in a neighbouring and rival country. 
\Vhat spectators, and what actors ! 
hmgland gazing with astonishment 
at a French struggle for liberty, and 
not knoictng vdiether to htanic or (ip~ 
plaiuL The thing imieed, though I 
thought I saw something like it in 
progress for several years, has some- 
thing in it par ado.v teal and myste-- 
rious. The sj)irit it is impossible not 
to admire, but tlie o/tl Parisian fero» 
vity fins hrohrn out in a s/ioc/any 7nan^ 
?icr. It is true that this ntuy be no 
more than a sudden explosion ; if so, 
no indication can bo taken from it. 
But, if it should be vharacter rather 
than accident, then that people arc 
not Jit for liberty^ and must liave a 
strong hainl, like that of their former 
masters, to coerce them. Men must 
liave a certain fund of natural mo- 
deration to qualify them for freedom, 
else it becomes noxious to them- 
selves, and a perfect nuisance to 
every body else. What will be. the 
event, it is liard still to say. To form 
a solid constitution requires wisdom 
as well as spirit ; and whether the 
French have wise heads among them, 
or, if they possess such, whether 
they have authority equal to their 
wisdom, is 3’’et to be seen. In the 
meantime, the progress of the wliole 
affair is one of the most curious that 
was ever exhibited.” 

In this aimplc language the writer 
expresses the principle of his con- 
d uct during the entire progress of 


the Revolution. He gave France 
credit for whatever manliness or jus- 
tice slie might display, for the redress 
of every real injury, and the esta- 
blishment of every actual advance to 
freedom. But he had an honesty of 
heart unknown to the minor race of 
politicians. His rectitude felt that 
public virtues can have no root in 
public excesses — that the justice 
which begins in robbery must be 
spurious, and the liberty which is 
dipped in innocent blood must be 
but another name for tyranny. Fol- 
lowing the maxims of the highest 
wisdom, be judged of the tree by its 
fruits ; and when he saw that the first 
shaking of the leaves was poison, he 
looked to its whole produce with a 
feeling of dismay. But to appreciate 
the vigour of this foresight, we ought 
to remember the time. The first in- 
telligence of the French Revolution 
found the world mad, or made it so. 
It was hailed by the acclamation of 
Europe. Its sudden glare w'as pro- 
nounced to be not the first flash of 
an explosion which was yet to shat- 
ter the civil frame of nations; it was 
tlie existence of a new element of 
splendour — it was the political “Let 
there be light.” Tlio violence of its 
first shock was not a threat of tlie 
fall of society, but a gorgeous pro- 
mise of its restoration. All was glo- 
riously changing and to be changed ; 
all abuses inust be swept away, be 
the risk wliat it might; but on the 
ground which they had so long en- 
cumViered, was to rise the fairest 
temple ever erected to human hap- 
piness by the most fortunate labour 
of man. Old institutions, decrepit 
beyond the hope of cure, were, of 
course, to be given over to the grave ; 
but where the art of political coun- 
sel had failed since the beginning of 
government, the power ot the pure 
and mighty spirit of regeneration 
was to work the wonder ; the sepul- 
chre was to give up, and new and 
brilliant shapes of human happiness, 
new and stainless forms of the social 
principle, authority without violence, 
religion without hypocrisy, the pub- 
lic good undebased by private inte- 
rests, a general fraternitj" of all the 
virtues, were to be thenceforth the 
inheritance of the auspicious gener- 
ation of the eighteenth century. In 
this universal tumult of applause, 
one mao’s ears alone could catcb the 
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<TK‘s of the rancoroiia and sangiiin- 
aty assassins, who throw themselves 
forward in lh»5 inarcli of popular 
liberty. But the warning was siilli> 
cieiit tor him, and from that hour 
he resolved that none should tlieve- 
after cliargc his example with having 
tempted tliem to the worship of spo- 
liation, blasphemy, and massacre, 
under the insulted name of constitu- 
tion. 

With lus usual fairness, his fust 
eifort was to obtain all possible in- 
formation of the actual state of the 
French mind. He maintained corres- 
pondences with persons of various 
grades for this purpose, and, as if he 
iiad already felt that he was to a<*t a 
great part in the coming collision of 
Sloiiarchy and llepublicanism, he 
started on his route with a vigour 
proportioned to the magnitude of 
the object. But at every additional 
stop bis views became inoro decided. 
In a correspondence with AL Menon- 
villo, a member of tlie National As- 
sembly, who had re<tiu‘^te(l bis 4>pi- 
iiion of publiti ailairs, he says, so 
early as ill October, 17S!>, “ Vou may 
easily believe, that I have had my 
eyes turned with great curiosity, and 
no small cornteriiifierit, to the asto- 
uishiug scenes now displayed in 
France. It has ccMtainly given rise 
ill my mind to many roilections, ami 
to some emotions. ^ ^ 

You hope, sir, that I think the Frenidi 
deserving of liberr.y, 1 certainly do. 
I certainly think that all men who 
desire it, deserve it. It is not the 
reward of our merit, or the acquisi- 
tion of our industry, it is our iulie- 
ritauce, the birthright of our species. 
We cannot forfeit our right to it, but 
by what forfeits our right to the pri- 
vileges of our kind ; 1 mean the ahnsc 
or oblivion of our rntiunal faculties^ 
and nfvrocious indocUUij^ which makes 
us prompt to wrong and violence, 
destroys our social nature, and Iraiis- 
forma us into something little bettcu- 
than wild beasts. 'I'o men so de- 
graded, a state of strong (ronatraint 
ia a sort of necessary substitute for 
freedom ; since, bad as it is, it may 
deliver them, in some measure, from 
the worst of all slavery, tlie despot- 
iaip, 4^ their own blind and brutal 
pasftions. You have kimlly said, that 
you begin to love freedom from your 
intercourse wUli me. Permit me, 
then, to cpntinue our conversation, 
ftnd to tell you what ie the freedom 


that 1 love. It is not solitary, un- 
connected, individual, seliish liber- 
ty ; it is social freedom. It i’s tliat 
state of things in wliich the liberty 
of no man, and no body of men, is 
in a condition to trespass on the li- 
hm ty of any person, or any descrip- 
tion of ])erson8 in society. This kind 
4>f libert}', indeed, is but another 
name for justice, ascertained by wise 
laws, and secured by weJl-construct- 
cd institutions. * * * 1 have 

nothing to check my wishes towards 
the establishment of a solid and ra- 
tional scheme of liberty in France. 
On tlie subject of the relative power 
of natioriM/ I may liave prejudices; 
luit I envy internal freeiloin, s«»cu- 
rity, and good order, to none. When, 
therefore, I shall learn that in France, 
the citizen, by whatever description 
ho is (|ualiiied, is in a perfect state 
of legal security, with regard to his 
life, to his property, to the uncon- 
trolled disposal 4>f his person, to the 
free use ot his iiKlustry and his fa- 
culties; when 1 hear that he is pro- 
tected in the beuefn'ial enjfiyinent 
of the estates to wlncii by the course 
<if settled law he was born, or is 
pro\ided witli a fair compensation 
for them ; that he is maintained in 
the full fruition of the advantages 
belontring to his state and condition 
of life; when 1 am assured that a 
siin])le citiztm may decently express 
his sentiments on public aflairs, with- 
otit hazard to his life or liberty, even 
tliougli against a predominant ami 
fasbiouabh- opinion ; wbrn / know all 
thl'i of FranvVj 1 shall be as well 
])leased as every one must he, who 
has not forgotten the gtmeral com- 
tiiunioii of mankind, nor lost his 
natural sympathy in local and acci- 
dental conriexioiiH.'’ 

It is clear, from those striking de- 
velopeinents of his mind, within so 
unripe a period as two months after 
the first blow of llie Revolution, and 
while it still wore its honours in 
their newest gh»ss, that Biirkt*. had 
already foiiml the key to the whole 
mystery. While others saw the Re- 
volutionary Kha))e only assuming the 
attributes of pomp and festivity, ns 
if to do additional honours to the 
iMiinandi, his foresight saw the long 
train of 4*onspirn4*y that lurked under 
the ostentation <»f loyalty. He saw 
in tlie weak concessionH, and fatal 
facility with which the unfortunate 
King suffered himself to be led into 
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tli« very place 4jt ruin, the destiny 
«d‘ the “gracious Duncan” fi<‘}iled; 
the Covernincnt, the laws, and the 
Crown, c>ii the point ofboiiii^ tiirown 
at the feet ut a bloody, perfidious, 
and regicidal usurpation. He saw, 
further still, tlie fate of that usurpa- 
tion ; and, ev€»n at tlie time when its 
designs w^M*e still cloaked under the 
most specious covering of patriot- 
ism, wJien all was shew and confi- 
dence, lofty protestation and extra- 
\agant credulity, he could mark the 
coming of the riJtributi v(; hour, wlieii 
the man of blood should feel his 
Ireacliery recoiling upon liimself, 
and successive* factious <lo the woik 
of justice upon each oilier, until 
I’Vance, sunk in the lowest humilia- 
tion, should, like the she-fiend of 
Shakspeare, groan over tiie memory 
«>f her temptations and her successes, 
and find, that to vvasli out that one 
foul spot of r(i}al inuider,all remorse 
was in vain. 

lint, in tracing this outliuo of the 
vigorous aiul virtuous carec'r of 
Biirko, we arti lujt to forget that he 
liad Ollier qualifications iliau those 
of the Senate, and that, largely as 
politics occupied Ids life, In* bad a 
reserve*, for the morf* graceful pur- 
])oses of societ}^ N() man better 
knew the value of a general taste 
for all the forms of ac(|uireinent that 
embeiiisb life, or llu ir use in the 
enjtjymeiit of private intercourse, 
and even in the illu^'lralioii of tiie 
more refractory and unmalleabh* 
materials of wbi<*h jnihlic faitLc is 
made. An acknowledged aiul co- 
pious source of tlie sujieriority of 
liurke’s elocjneiu’e was to he found 
ill his exteiisivi*. kiiou ledge of the 
graceful arts, (dviug him vi\id- 
ness of imagery, rich allusions, and 
brilliant variety of tojiic, it threw an 
unrivalled cliarm over his style. We 
shall now advert to a striking in- 
stance of tills cultivation. 

The first two (.ieorg<*8 w< re nearly 
strangers to this country, and their 
liabits, tastes, prejiulices, and pa- 
tronage, were all foreign. Cieorge 
the Third, who had notily made it 
his boast that he was born a Bri- 
ton,” had the tastes of an Englisli 
gentleman, and his fondness for the 
line arts raised him into sudden 
popularity. It is a remarkable cir- 
c.u instance, that, in all nations, public 
liberality is followed by the birth of 


genius. Whether the cause may.be, 
that powerful talents are turned 
from other pursuits into the popular 
direction, or that Nature, by some 
ordinance of which we kiiownotJiing 
hut the advantage, actually seconds 
public wisdom by a sudden liiiiiix 
of distinguislu^d powers. At this 
jieriod a circle of admirable artists 
cultivated painting, Reynolds held 
the first rank, by the master qua*- 
lilies of colouring and expression. 
He was, by tlie whole construc- 
tion of Ills mind, a painter; and, 
by his peculiar talent, a painter of 
portraits. Without tlie elegance of 
Lel\', or tlie pathetic dignity of Van- 
dyke, he exc<dled every name of 
Art, since the days of (yharl£?s the 
h'irst, in depth of feeling, force of 
character, and splendunr of design. 
Inferior in History to the great mas- 
ters of the Ilariaii schools, confused 
in his conception of story, and ela- 
borate, without correctness, in his 
outline, lie was rcinarkabie for the 
habit of making all his portraits his- 
toric, — a ha))py skill, which gave 
novelty to commonplace, and '^dig- 
nity to feebleness. TJie works of 
his pencil are still tlie ornament of 
tlie nohh»st nmnsioiis of England, 
and the pride of the Englisli school. 
Blit he aspired not less to the praise 
of the pen ; and a series of Dis- 
courses on the Fine Arts, which he 
read from the chair of the Royal 
Academy, are still among the laws 
of Tastt*. But their eloquence be- 
ll aye d a higher hand, and Burke has 
been long conjectured to be their 
chief wriicr. The idea is strength- 
ened by tin* di-covery, in his corres- 
pondence, of a paper hearing all the 
features ot the Discourses, their cri- 
ticiMii, tlu'ir iieculiarities, and their 
eloquence*. 

In the midst of the most anxious 
public avocations, with a great party 
clinging to bis character lor support, 
with the deepest questions of debate 
])ressing on bis mind, with India for 
ids cause, England lor his tribunal, 
and the eyes of Europe lixed on the 
result, the singular capacity of 
Burke’s iiiind found room for the 
g<*iitlest arts and accomplishments of 
life. He hull never forgotten his an- 
cient love for ])aiiiting, nor Ids an- 
cient friendship for its most waj'- 
ward and unfortunate cultivator, Bar- 
ry. He had long found more th»A 
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sufficient cause to withdraw liimself 
from all direct intercourse with a man 
whoso temper was intractable, hia 
manners rude, and his estimate of all 
cotite in poraiy excellence a com pound 
of jealousy, contempt, and hatred. 
Hut Barry possessed powers which 
p^avc strong hopes of his restoration 
to society. He had undoubted ta- 
lent, great diligence, and a stern, al- 
most a savage, determination to force 
mankind into the acknowledgment 
of his rights to fame. Me had just 
painted the series of pictures for the 
Adel phi, a desperate deHance of pub- 
lic neglect, and had flung away time 
and intense labour on this daring at- 
tempt to extort justice from the 
nation. The performance is now 
beyond criticism. Public opinion 
has long since pronounced it the 
imperfect work of strong ability, 
feeble in parts, but powerful as a 
whole ; often offending the eye by 
the grotesque in form, and the judg- 
ment by the extravagant in concep- 
tion, but in ajl its errors redeemed 
by rich variety, classic grandeur, and 
vigorous nature. That the mind ca- 
pable of such a w'ork should diavc 
been suffered to fall into obscurity, 
to feel the bitterness of public ne- 
glect, and even the sufferings of 
personal privation, is among the 
stains of his age. The tenth part of 
the sum staked nightly on many a 
card ill St James’s — the tenth part of 
the cost of some ducal dinner, or 
idle rout at the We.st l^md — the mei 
rest superfluity of languid wealth, 
would have rescued this able and 
disastrous man from a premature 
grave, probably enriched the arts of 
England by some pre-eminent me- 
morial, and certainly cleared a signal 
disgrace from the name of liis coun- 
try*. 

Barry had opened his work to 
public inspection before it was finish- 
ed, in the fantastic idea of deriving 
benefit from general criticism, and 
perhaps, too, in that eagerness for 
praise which makes the fever of the 
Arts. Burke had, of course, visited 
this popular exhibition, and he deter- 
mined to give the artist the full ad- 
vantage of his advice. But probably 
his knowledge of the capricious brain 
with which he had to deal forced 
caution on him, and he wrote with- 
out a name. Anonymous letter- 
TinitJiig, generally an employ of pe« 
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culiar haseiicss, was iievci so honour- 
ed before. 7’his letter, marked by 
the eloquence of taste and truth, 
should be preserved beside the paint- 
ing. It forms a nc?w discourse wor- 
thy of tlio aui/wrshfi/<Hyf Reynolds’s 
famous volumes. It commences by 
unequivocally pronouncing that the 
series ** surpasses ttny work which 
has been executed within these two 
centuries, and, considering the diffi- 
culties with which the artist has had 
to struggle, any that is noyv extant.” 
He tiicn proceeds to lay down the 
principles of the arts of design. His 
sentences remind us continually of 
the author of the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful. He first strongly insists on 
the practical study of form. “ With- 
out an accurate knowledge of forms 
and colours, the most happy power 
of combining and abstracting will be 
useless. # * ^ #^* * The pjiinter 
who wishes to make liis pictures 
fwliat fine pictures must be) na- 
ture elevated and improved, must 
iirst gain a perfc'ct knowledge of 
nature as it is. Before be endea- 
vours, like Lysippus, to make men 
what they ought to be, lie must 
first know how to render them as 
they are; lie must acquire an accu- 
rate knowledge of all the parts of 
the body and countenance. To know 
anatomy will bc5 of little use, uiih*ss 
physiology and ])bysiognomy are 
joined with it. Tliis is a science 
wbicli all the tliporists in the world 
cannot teacli. It is not by copying 
anlicpie statues, or by giving a loose 
to the imagination in what are calliul 
poetical compositions, that artists 
will be enabled to produce woiksof 
real merit, but by a laborious and 
accurate study of nature upon the 
principles observed by the, (ueeks — 
fn'vst, to make? themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the common forms 
of nature ; and then, by selecting and 
combining, to form compositions ac- 
cording to their own elevated con- 
ceptions. This is the principle of true 
poetry, as well as <if painting and 
sculpture. Homer and Sliakspeare 
had probably never seen characters so 
strongly marked as those of Achilles 
and I«ady Macbeth ; and yet we all 
feel that those characters are drawn 
from nature. # The taste 

may be the gift of nature, the skill 
may be acquired by study, but the 
ground workfij tlio knowledge 6f 1! tnbe 
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ami features, must be ^arijuircd by 
practical attention.*’ 

One of tlie common outcries of 
tlie day is against portrait- painting, 
as a narrow; feeble, and mechanical 
di adgery. . llurke was superior to 
this absurdity, and his sentiments on* 
tlie^ subject amount to more than 
a A'indication, almost to a panegyric. 
That portrait-painting,*' says he, 
which you affect so mucli *to de- 
spise, is the hi^st scliool that an artist 
can study, firovided he studies it, as 
every man of genius will do, with a 
philosophic eye- It was in this view 
that the great painters of the Homan 
and Bolognese schools collected 
such numbers of studies of heads 
from nature, which they afterwards 
embellished and introduced into 
their pictures, as occasion recjiiircd. 
Hence that boundless ^'ariety which 
is observable in their Avorks, the 
want of which is the only material 
fault of your great and masterly pic- 
ture of tlie Olympic victors. * ♦ » 
There is scarcely a roiinteuance 
so vacant, but that there are some 
features which may be of use to a 
skilful artist. Portrait-painting may 
be to the painter, what knowledge of 
the world is to the poet ; provided 
he considers it as a school by which 
he is to ac<iuire the means of per- 
fection in his art, and not as the ob- 
ject of that perfection. It was prac- 
tical knowledge of the world that 
gave the poetry of Homer andShak- 
speare that supeiioriiy which still 
exists over all other works of the 
same kind. It was a philosophic 
attention to the imitation of common 
nature, (which portrait-painting 
oiiglit to be,) that gave the Homan 
ami Bolognese schools their superi- 
ority over the Florentine, which ex- 
celled so much in theoretic know- 
ledge. 1 entirely agree with you 
that the rage of the inhabitants of 
this country for liaving their faces 
painted, whether they are worthy of 
it or not, is the great obstacle to the 
advancement i>f the art, because it 
makes that branch more profitable 
than any other, and therefore makes 
many men of great talents consider 
it as the ultimate object of their art, 
instead of the means of that object. 
But there is an error on Uie contrary 
side not less fatal, which is the con- 
tempt young artists .are apt to feel 
for the lower detail of nature, and 
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the forward ambition which they alt 
have of undertaking great things be- 
fore they can do little ones; of ma- 
king compositions before they are ac- 
<]uainted sufficiently with theconstU 
tuent parts. We are told that many 
ancient artists bystowed their whole 
lives on a single composition. Such 
was Apollodorus, who made the 
Laocoon ; and Lysiinachus, who 
made the famous Hercules, destroy- 
ed by the (h'usaders at Constanti- 
nople in the 13th century. We are 
not to suppose that these great ar- 
tists employed so many years in 
chipping one block of marble ; but 
that the greater part of the time 
was c'm[»loyed in studying nature, 
particularly the vast and intricate 
branches of physiology and patho- 
logy, in ord€*r to execute perfectly 
the great works w'hich they had con- 
ceived. 

“ Those sciences are, in a manner, 
neglected by the moderns, hut the 
author of the l-.aocoon was as deeply 
skilled in them as Haller or Gaubius, 
.nnd hence he lias he^rn able to give 
that consistency of expression tvliich 
prevails thiough the Avliole body, 
from the face, through every muscle, 
to the ends of the toes and fingers. 

1 was once told b}’' a person who had 
spent many years in experiments and 
investigations of this kind, that every 
discovery lie had made disclosed to 
him fresh beauties in the wonderful 
group of T.aocoon, and that to un- 
derstand it thoroughl}”, would re- 
tpiire to know more of the human 
body than most anatomists attempt 
to know. It is not enough to know 
the forms, positions, and proportions 
of the constituent parts of the animal 
machine ; but we should know the 
nice changes that are produced in 
them by tlie various aircclions of the 
mind, grief, agony, rage, &c. With- 
out this Ave hiay produce splendid 
<*om positions and graceful figures, 
but AA^e shall ncAer approach that 
perfection to A\diich tlic ancients ar- 
rived.” 

He then strikes on an error 
Avhich Avill bring him into prodigious 
disrepute Avith the ambitious portion 
of onr pictorial age, and Avhich is 
high treason with the aVIioIc modern 
generation of historical painting. 
Michael Angelo and the Sistine Cha* 
pel are in the lips of all onr artists in 
this school ; and to rival the genius 

2 I 
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of the one, thoj^ seem to think it 
essential to liave the space of tlie 
other. Thus boldness of efiect is 
supposed to be synonymous with 
breatith of canvass, and a picture is 
nothin!? uidesa it realizes the fate of 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s family- 
piece. Barry was one of the most 
furious advocates for the “ Grand 
Style/’ and the lecture given to him 
by the master of taste maybe impor- 
tant to all. There is another erro- 
neous principle extremely general in 
the present age, and a chief cause of 
our faulty taste. This is the con- 
founding greatness of size with 
greatness of manner, and imagining 
that extent of canvass, or weight of 
marble, can contribute towards ma- 
king a picture or statue sublime. The. 
only kind of sublimity at wiru-h a 
painter or sculptor should aim, is to 
express by certain proportions and 
positions of limbs and features that 
strength and dignity of mind, and 
vigour and activity of lujdy, u'hi<‘h 
enable men to ronrvicc (Did (‘vcciftf 
great actions, ' * " A space 

whicli extends beyond the field of 
vision, only serv4»s to diffract the 
eye, and divide the attention. The 
representation of gigantic and mon- 
strous figures ha-n liothing <jf su!)li- 
mity in either poetry or painting, 
which entirely depends upon expia»s- 
sion. When ("laudian d<»serihes a 
giant taking a mountain on his shoul- 
ders, with a liver running down Ids 
back, there is nothing sublime ia it, 
for there is no great expn‘Ssioii, l)ut 
merely brute strength. But when 
Homer describes Achilles advancing 
to the walls of Troy, clad in celestial 
armour, like the autumnal star that 
brings fevers, ])higuea, and death, we 
sec all the terrible ([ualities of the 
hero, rendered still more terrible 
by being contrasted with tlie vener- 
able figure of Priam, standing upon 
the walls of Troy, and tearing his 
white hair at sight of the approach- 
ing daijgcf.' This is the true sub- 
lime. The other is all trick and 
quackeiy. Any madman can de- 
ncribe a giant striding from London 
to York, or a ghost stepping from 
ihountain to mountain. But it re- 
quires genius, and genims experien- 
ced in the ways of men, to draw a 
finished character with all the excel- 
lences and excesses, the virtues and 
foiSmiities of a great and exalted 


mind, so that by turns we admire the 
hero, and sympathize with the man, 
exult and triumph in his valour and 
generosity, shudder at his rage, and 
pity his distress. This is the Achilles 
of lloiiier, a character everywhere to 
be seen in miniature; which the poet 
drew from nature, and then touched 
and embellished according to his 
own exalted ideas. Had he drawn 
him with great virtues and great abi- 
lities, without great passions, the 
c‘haracter would have been unnatu- 
ral, and of course iiniiiteresting ; for 
a vigorous mind is as necessarily 
connected with violent passions, as 
a great lire with great heat. 

“ The same principle which gui- 
d43d Homer should guide the painter 
in studying after nature. He should 
attempt to cop}', and not to create. 
And wlien his mind is suHiciently 
stoif'd with materials, and Ids hand 
sullicienlly exercised in art, then let 
him si'lect and combine, and try to 
produce something superior to com- 
mon nature, thougli copied from it. 
Blit U*t him not imagine that when 
}i(‘ ha^ covered a great extent of can- 
vass witli bold and hasty bketches, !n‘ 
lias produced a line picture or suh- 
lime 4‘omposition. Such works, com- 
pared with the beautiful and aniuia- 
te<l compositions of tlie Bolognese 
school, }>ut me in mind of CMaudian’s 
battle of the giants coinpanul Avith 
Virgil'K battle of thf' liecH, ^ ^ - 

It is with great concern lliat I Ini'^e 
observeil ol late years this table for 
the false sublime gaining ground in 
ICugland, and pai licularly among ar- 
tists. • ♦ • ' - liomer formed 

tlie taste, of the Cheeks. 'Hkj sideld 
of Achilles contains all the beauties 
of picluresfjue composition which 
havc‘ e\er been irnngiiied. Phidias 
owned tiiat whatever expression of 
majesty he had l>een able to give to 
his Jupiter, was owing to Homer. 
. . ♦ * t ^ I am persuaded that 
understanding Homer well, would 
contribute more towards perfecting 
taste than all the metapliysical trea- 
tises upon the arts that ever have 
or can be written : because such 
treatises can only tell what true taste 
is; but Homer every where s/icwif it. 
He shews that the true sublime is al- 
ways easy, and always natural; that it 
consists more in the manner than In 
the subjecti and is to be found by a 
good poet or good painter^ in 
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every part of nature! * * -^ * * * 
The immoderate size of the pic- 
tures of Polygnotus at Delphi Avas 
never looked on as Avorthy of imi- 
tation in the more polished ages of 
Greece, but only to be defended on 
account of the vast wiriety of poeti- 
cal beauties introduced by the ge- 
nius of the artist. The finest works 
of Apelles and Zeuxis were either 
single figures, or compositions which 
<lid not exceed three, or at most, five 
figures.” 

All this fine lesson Avas throAAUi 
away. Ban*}'' still plung(nl from one 
error into another, railed at the pub- 
lic for every sufiering occasioned by 
his own pertinacity, clamoured for 
painting by “ acres and furlongs,” 
Avas finally deserted by the world, 
and Avhile he was revolving the ven- 
geance that he should take on an 
ungrateful world in painting St 
Paul’s, or ill some eipial extrava- 
gaiico, was seized by sudden disease, 
exacerbated by bis own vexation of 
lienirt, and died. 


The bVonch Revolution ha<l now 
begun its course, and the eyes of 
England in astonishment, and of the 
Continent in terror, were attracted 
to its progress. In the commence- 
ment all had been professed purity; 
the snow on the summit of the Alps 
AA^as not purer in the estimate of tlu^ 
thousands and tens of thousands 
Avho stood gazing at its first slide. 
But its prinVilive position was soon 
left beliind. Then came the mass, 
gathering, rushing, and thundering, 
till all resistance gave wa)', and it 
rolled doAAm, sweeping strength and 
weakness before it, ruining all tliat 
it reached, and ( overing the ruins 
Avith a new Avcight of ruin, Avliich 
seemed to defy the labours of man. 
Burke’s convictions of this tremen- 
dous evil grew by the liour, and in 
speeches, pamphlets, and letters, be 
deprecated the insane admiration of 
.lacobinism. Wc may aa’^oH be asto- 
nished that such admiration ever ex- 
istcul. ^ \Vhorc could be the wisdom 
of furious overthrow ? the security 
of extinguishing all the liahitual 
defences of society against the vio- 
lence of popular passion ? or the 


propriety of laying open the na- 
tional property to the rapine of the 
populace ? What was to be expected 
from the future cultivation of the 
political soil, when the first act was 
to break up the sluices and let loose 
the Avaters of pestilence and sterility 
over it for years ? What was to be 
Uu5 answer of Heaven to the offer- 
ings of France, from altars where 
the po]>ular voice was mingled with 
dying agonies, and where parricides 
and Atheists were the miiiiblers of 
the worship? But this was a time 
for the trial of political professions. 
Tiie boasted friends of universal 
freedom in England took upon them- 
selves the clientsbip of the bloodiest 
tyranny evfu* known. The grossness 
and rage of the rabble found eager 
advocates among men proverbial for 
tlie liaiighlirKiss of their aristocracy ; 
and even the horiid defiances and 
blasphemous cries of exasperation 
against Christianity, England, and all 
that belonged to the name of Eng- 
land, found defenders among men 
whose Avatchword Avas [latriotism, 
Avhose AAliole vigilance Ava« ostenta- 
tiously employed in exploring every 
vestige of fancied oppression in their 
own country, and whose eloquence 
was lavislied in eternal praises of the 
immaculate superiority of the British 
Constitution. 

The true spirit of tlic French Re- 
volution lias never yet been fully de- 
veloptHl, Tlie French nanators of 
its sullen and desperate career (for 
it. lias never found a historian in 
IVancp — tlie genius of the nation is 
uiihistoric — siie has never yet pos- 
sessed a writer equal to the dignity, 
the clearness, and the compi^heii- 
siveness of history) have assigned 
to it motives either tinged b}" their 
personal prejudices, or obscured by 
their ignorance. Tlie British writers* 
Itave been essayists and pamphlet- 
eers, taking the cursory view fitted 
for the objects of thg; time. But, 
divesting Jacobinism of all its dis- 
guises, and plaeing it before the 
Avorld with its Avhole Avildaiid fright- 
ful anatomy bare, its characteristics 
have been neither loA'e of freedom, 
nor revenge for wrong ; its nature 
is wholly of the populace, and Avliol- 
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Mr Alison’s volumes must be excepted; a work of vigour, manliness, and good 
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ly injpoHrd by tlu* grovcdlinp: poe- 
sions aiul rnido liatrcds of the 
source from wliirli it sprang. The 
spirit of Froncli Jacobinism, and of 
all Jacobinism, is combined envy and 
love of rapine. ThoFreneli populace 
and their Icadiu's cared nothing for 
the insulted dignity of religion, for 
tlie corruption of tlio lan% for the 
abstraction of the public reventics, 
or for tlic levities of kings and cour- 
tiers. Hut they bated the rank which 
they saw above them, tvliolher virtu- 
ous or vicious ; and tlius longed to 
grasp at the proj)erty in the hands of 
their superiors, wlietber earned by 
honour or dislionour. 1^4 ot one in a 
million of those who tore down the 
banners and cscutcdieons of the 
French noblesse, burned their man- 
sions and drank their blood, knew 
or «*ared whether they were more 
or less proftigate than tlie clowns 
around them, ilut they were their 
superiors; the}’ inherited a place iii 
society wliicli set tltein over the 
heads of the clowns, and the clowns 
were df»ter!niiied to have the grin- 
ning triumph of tearing them down. 
Are the ra!)hl<s and the lea<Iers of 
the rabble an}ong ourselves at this 
Iionr, impel h'd, or capable of being 
impelled, by lofti<‘r motives V Their 
outcries against tlie abuses of C*o- 
vernmeiit, against jilaces and pen- 
sions, liereditary rank and tlie exist- 
ence of an I'.stahlishxd Church, are 
outcries on ftul jec.ts of wlnc’h they’ 
know no more tli.an they do of the 
Copernican Systetn. Whetln'r for 
good or evil, those tilings are totally 
above their means of judging. Hut 
the cobblers and linkers wlio legis- 
late by pulling down, ktuiw perfectly 
that in diistroying lliose institutions 
they would level a class superior to 
themselves; they would have the 
gratification of tearing down tliose to 
whom could never hope to rise ; 
and in their plunder seizing on p«*o- 
perty wliicli they could never hope 
to earn. The popular language of 
the rabble leaders is full evidence of 
the gross selfishness of their motives. 
Thdir name of scorn for the Peerage 
is the proud Aristocracy, as if the 
ride of any class of society could 
e a political crime ; their true of- 
fence is, that their rank gall.s the 
flense of inferiority. Tlie name of 
flcorn for the clergy is the “ fat Pre- 
lacy and the lazy incumbents as 
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if either fat or l;i//mes.s were, crimes 
tliat could allVct llio political wel- 
fare of the rabble purifiers of tin*. 
State. Hut while tliey are coiu*cdved 
in the gross appreliensions of the 
crowd, to be the proofs of property, 
they assume the shr^pe of crimes of 
suHicient magnitude to embitter 
every angry and covetous lieart 
against the possessors of that ])ro- 
perty. TJie clamour against the Bri- 
tish Prelacy is one of the most undis- 
guised evidences (»f popular selfisli- 
iiess. Their merits or <Iemerits as 
servants of religion are totally out of 
the ipiestion; tlicir Jitness for sacri- 
fice is, that they are presumed to he 
rich. It never enters into the coll^ide. 
ration of those arbiters of tlu' str<*ets, 
that British Fpiseopaey isainoiigthose 
institutions whicli may he said to 
belong to llie people, that its highc‘st 
clVices are not merely open to th(‘ 
sons of tlie lMim!)lest, hut that tliey 
ar<*. <*hioily Iiehl by those sons; that 
jVelacy, in fact, throws opi’ii oiu* of 
the widest gates in our wliole public 
system to the atlvatuu* of the lf>wer 
chasers into tlie foremost ranks of 
subjects. No — ili(» eraver for plun- 
diu*, or till* rancorous hattu’ ol dig- 
nities, looks only to the ])resent ino- 
iiient. He would shut up tin* gate 
were it ten times as wide, provid(*d 
he could trample a Hisliop into lht‘ 
acknowledgment that h(‘ was no bet- 
ter llian the rulliaii who frode him 
under font ; or could grasp, with 
his sanguinary clut<-h, the opubuice 
which tmahled a nnin, ])rohahIy of 
llic liighesi learninir and tirtm*, to 
eat his bread wiliiout the hihoiir of 
his hands. The cry against the 
Fren<Ii (,1ergy was not tlour ini- 
purit}' or iinpietj/, for individually 
(hey were popular ; and whether po- 
pular or not, the hntfamfs of I’aiis 
and Versailles eared nothing for llieir 
virtues or vic(*s. It was tlieir church 
income, and on the !?trength of it tliey 
massacred as many of them as lhi*y 
could seize, and banished the reinuin- 
der. In the war of the peasants 
against tho nohilifj'', it was not the 
gay man of fashion, or the severe 
feudalist, that they held as the ene- 
my; their enemy was the possessor 
of the neiglihouring chateau, the 
master of so many chariots and 
horses, the proprietor of so many 
services of plate. Tlie rental was 
the trcasooi and the plunder of all 
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that ]io was vvortlj, tlici fornial exocu- 
tion of national jiistiro. No niati in 
France tlionght that he would be the 
wiser, purer, or freer for the murder 
of the King; but thousands and mil- 
lions rejoiced in that most remorse- 
less act of blood, as the triumph of 
their vanity: it made every beggar 
and bandit in France as great as bis 
King, for the time; and the stimu- 
lant was enough with the legislators 
of the streets,' to urge them to the 
murder of every branch of the Iloyal 
Family in their grasp. Such was 
the lesson of rabble supremacy in 
France, and sncli would be th<i ex- 
ample in Fngland, if, in the ven- 
g(;aiice of Heaven, we should ever 
suffer the mob to dictate to our Par- 
liament, or domineer over the edu- 
cated classes of the Kmj>ire. With 
the mob nil change is rapine in pro- 
spect ; and all patriotism consists in 
the art of pulling down. Let England 
beware, for she will l»ave her trial 
yet; tin; ground is shaking under 
her fe(‘t, and nothing hut tfje vigi- 
lance and vigour which saved her 
])efor<*, can save her again. 

In all tin; great stages <if public 
affairs, there is a time when profes- 
sion lias done its work, and can <Io 
no more. In the fable, the storm 
either blows away tlie cloak, or fas- 
tens it closer ; in the fir>t instance, 
it was the encumbrance or llie dis- 
guise, worn for either vanity or de- 
ceit. ()p])ositiou was now forced to 
exliihit something of its actual form. 
Specious speeches on general tojfics 
W4*ro no longer to be borne, at a 
time when «|ucstions of national life 
and death were busy. The friends 
or enemies <if their country were to 
be suffered no longer to flourish in 
declamation ; facts of the deepest 
terror had come to supersede the 
vague and shewy harangut's through 
whose medium all public ])rinciples 
were presented, equally softened 
and divergent. The. breaking out of 
the Freijcli llebellion was the dis- 
solving of the spell which bad dis- 
guised the minds of men in and out 
of Parliament. Every man’s charac- 
ter was forced into Vull and naked 
display, by the necessities of the 
struggle. Th.e two leading parlies 
of the State started asunder by a 
more complete division than public 
exigency bad ever witnessed before; 
the Froach Revolation was the great 
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gulf between, denying access from 
either side, and while it lay bhooting 
up lioriid flame, and btartling the 
eye and ear with the shapes and 
cries of tv>rment, it gave to both the 
image of that fate which awaited 
weakness, perfidy, and perversion of 
the laws by which nations are secure. 
Ill this crisis Burke chose his way at 
once, and liad the high distinction of 
being tlie first to choose his way, and 
to be tlie great guide of all that was 
sound ami pure in the nation, up the 
hteep and difficult road of public 
safety. He bad Lis sacrifices, and 
lii.s susc(‘ptible and ardent nature 
was formed to feel tlie entire keen- 
ness of those sacrifices ; loving pub- 
ii(*> applause, strongly affected by 
private friendship, sensitively alive 
to the slightest imputation of disho- 
nour, and by long habit attached to 
the party which he bad sustaim*d, 
guided, and adorned for twenty 
years, lie bad before him only tlie 
alternative of abandoning all, or 
adopting the Ilevolution. His choice 
was soon made. He gave up his feel- 
ings, to retain his principl(‘s; threw 
the cause of party overboard, to wel- 
cotiu; tlie cause of liu mankind ; and 
in both acJdoved the higJicst lioiiour 
that it is in tin; competence of a 
statesman or a common weal lit to ob- 
tain or to confer. 

’fhe process of separation was ra- 
pid. He had already fixed the seal 
of coudenmation on the abettors of 
Franco, by pronouncing their plau- 
dits “a tolc»rance of crime, an absurd 
])artiarity to abstract follies and prac- 
tical wickedness.” In these expres- 
sions, bo chiefly adverted to the 
crowd of obscure writers, who, from 
the first outbreak of French violence, 
had virulently aspersed the Cliuvch 
and King of England, lu contradis- 
tinction to the new era which was to 
propagate downfall on the opposite 
side of the C'lianiK*!. It was among 
the Prices and Priestley’s, — the bii- 
terness and squalid divisions of Sec- 
tarianism, — the Socinians, Arians, 
and Anabaptists, the whole ignorant, 
jealous, and envenomed brood of Se- 
cession, lingering on the confines ot 
Christianity and infidelity, that the 
atrocities of the French ilevolution 
found their most pertinacious <leten- 
ders. The great body of the Bi itish 
people rejected and loathed it, troiii 
the moment when it began to bo 
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stained with hlood. The malignants 
loved it the more j identified them- 
selves with its progress at every 
fresh iniquity; clung to every sau- 
guinary rng that fluttered round its 
frame, and b«>asting of religion and 
freedom, proclaimed, day and night, 
the prai!»es of a tyranny lliat dc*- 
mmnced the immortality of the soul, 
worshipped a drunken prolligate 
from the streets, and realized its 
doctrines of equality, by plundering 
all alike, and sending the plundered 
to the promiscuous scaffold. 

The higher ranks of party were 
now to take their side. The debates 
on the Army Ksliinates, (.jth and Dth 
February, 1700,) ga\e the tirst de- 
cided €^\i<lence of tlu‘ sullen spirit 
which had entered into the councils 
of Opposititui. In the debate of the 
5th, Fox, after a long paneptyric on 
the glories of subversion, had the 
hardihood to pronounce a direct eii- 
]^)giurii on tlie revisit of tlie Frentdj 
Guards. He was met by the natural 
result — a storm of reproliation from 
the insulted fe«*]iiig.> of tlu' House. 
In the debate of tlie 0th, I5urkesp(*ke, 
first adverting to the danger of huch 
opinions coming irom tlje autliorify 
of sucli a name. Then enlmingat 
large into tlie <]uestiou of Democra- 
cy, he delivered tlio’-e imnuntul sen- 
timents whicli \ver»* to lu* tlu* ^our^d- 
iiig of a ti iiinpet to ail the ge nerous 
sympathies ot l‘hq:lfmd. \v idle the 
House was siisjjJuehHi in a<liuiration 
of the inagniticeiit enl!iusi;e-in vviiir 
which he pictiued the granchujr and 
security of a Re\<duliori founded, 
like that of 168S, on tiie true ritrhts 
of human nature, he suddenly turned 
to the violent contrast in llietiimults 
and crimes of French lilu-ity. He 
declared that he had never loved 
despotintu in any land ; lie had not 
loved it the more for its being in 
France. But tlicre was a (h.‘spoiisiu 
more dreadful than ever wa> wielde<l 
by the monarch of any civilized peo- 
ple; and “ that was the d( spotism of 
a plundering, ferocious, Idoodjs ty- 
ran u i cal de m oc racy, d e i n oc r ac y w i t h- 
out a single virtue of repuhlicanisiu 
to redeem its crimes. This was so 
far from being worthy of imitation, 
aa had been said by his honourable 
friend, that it was worthy of all ab- 
horrence ; that he would spend his 
last breathy the last drop of his blood, 
he irould quit hU hc^t friends, and 


join his most avowed enemies^ to 
oppose the least influence of such a 
spirit in England.” This declaration 
was received with loud applause by 
the great majority of the House. 
Pitt himself was among the loudest 
in its praise. He said, that former 
difTerences could not preclude him 
from giving liis highest admiration, 
and expressing his strongest feelings 
of gratitude and reverence for the 
speaker of those sentiments ; senti- 
inents wliich would be received with 
the gr(»ntest esteem by his country, 
and which would give down his 
name to posterity with the most dis- 
tinufuisheii respect and honour. 

Ill tliis memorable debate, from 
whirl) is to be dated the final schism 
of the Wliigs, Fox half redeemed his 
original error by the temperance 
will) whir*h he bore his rebuke. The 
(piestion had evidently come to the 
point of indivi<lual feelings, and his 
reply chiefly advei ted to the position 
which Burke had individually taken. 
His speech was almost a panegyric. 
He diu lared, “ that he had i^ver enter- 
taiiK^d the higlif*st ven(»ration for the 
judgiiu ut of his honourable frimd ; 
l>y Whom he had been instructed 
more tliau l»y all other men and 
hooks together; by whom he had 
been tauglit to love our ( 'onstitutiou; 
from whom he had ac'qiiired nearly 
all his political knowledgi*, all, cer- 
taijily, whicli was most essential, and 
wliirh he most \ allied. His speech 
on that djy, some argviinonl.s and 
oh^ervations cxc(*pted, was one of 
the wisest and niost brilliant flights 
of oratory e\c*r delivered in llmt 
House; still, wirli all those adiniH- 
^i^^ns, his ojiiniotis on the general 
subject continued the same.” Burke 
accepted of those civililie.s in a few 
jxjiite expressions ; and it has been 
the o])inioii of writers on this period, 
tJjat all might liave been rec’onciled 
mice mon*, but for tlie pcitiilance of 
Sheridan, Jhit tins opiuiou seems 
to be grounded rather on the liahits 
of piivate lifo than ctf party. Tho 
open quarrels of public men are in- 
dications less of personal rcHeritnient 
than of divided vitn\'a. It was im- 
possihle that Burke and Fox, after 
thin full announcement of their opi- 
nions, could ever cordially agree 
ill their jiarliainentary course. The 
separation was already complete. 
tSli^ridaa’a haste aud heat only bur-* 
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rled the overt act. He had fancied, 
or real motives for hostility. His 
ambition was thwarted by the liidi 
respect paid to Burke by all the 
graver and more induential heads of 
the party. IJie Jiubits, too, of a man 
like Burke, virtuous and dignified, 
were silent reproaches to the loose 
morals, the notorious profusion, and 
»^egligent principles of Sheridan. 
A little intrigue, too, by whicli She- 
ridan was said to have laid wait for 
olhcc in the former Whig Ministry, 
had been spoken of in contemptuous 
terms, which were attributed to 
Burke*s sense of honour on all sub- 
jects ; and Sheridan’s conscience, like 
that of one of his own cliaracters, 
chiefly “ hurt by being found out,’’ 
never forgave the detection, and took 
the first opportunity of revenging 
the contempt. On this occasion, he 
used his strongest epithets to re-fan 
the sunk fl res of debate, charged 
Burke with “ deserting from the 
camp, with assaulting the principles 
of freedom itself; witli defending 
despotism, with luting to obtrude 
himself as the libeller of liberty, and 
the enemy of men labouring for the 
noblest objects of mankind.^’ Burke 
now rose, less irritated than indig- 
nant, lie loftily expressed bis distaste 
for “ language, which ought to have 
been spared, were it only us a sacri- 
fice to the ghost of (It'jtfirfed J'ncncf^ 
ship the language itself was not new 
to him, it was but a repetition of 
what was to be perjietually heard at 
the reforming clubs and societies 
with which tlie honourable gentle- 
man had lately become entangled, 
and for whose plaudits be had cho- 
sen to sacrifice liis friends, though 
he iniglit in time find tiiat the value 
of such praUe was not worth the 
price at which it was purchasetl. 
Henceforward, thtii Wi rc isrpurntiff 
in politics for cvtrJ* 

The scliisin with Slieridan was, <»f 
course, beyond all cure. But the 
obvious consequences of public dis- 
uension to the inhiiests of the ])ai ty 
struck so forcibly on the mind of its 
principal members, that active means 
were tried to reconcile two indivi- 
duajs of such importance; and among 
those was a meeting at Burlington 
House, at which the Duke of Port- 
land, Fox, and others of considera- 
tion, were present* The discussion 
continued frgm tea gt night until 


three in the morning, with a remark* 
able display of ability on both sides, 
and closed, as might have been pre* 
dieted, without satisfying either. 
The verdict, however, was so amply 
given in favour of Burke, that Sheri- 
dan took ofl'ence, and for nearly a 
year drew back from Parliamentary 
])Usinoss, in vexation or disdain. 

Burke had now taken his side. 
He liad come forward as the leader 
of Toryism in its championship of 
tlie Constitution. And he was now 
to shew the powers by which he was 
(|ualiiied to unfurl the banner of re- 
ligion, political wisdom, and patriotic 
virtue. 

lie soon gave proof of himself in 
a work which instantly threw all 
rivalry into the shade, the memorable 
“ Reflections on the Revolution of 
France,” a woik wbich has seen no 
equal since its day in knowledge, 
(do<|ueuce, or insight into the tortu- 
ous spirit of party abroad and at 
home; yet still more distinguished 
by that Voreseeing and vigorous con- 
ception of the revolutionary career, 
which makes the whole amount to 
the most magnilicent political pro^ 
phecii ever given to the world. This 
great p(»rl’orniaiice liad been con- 
structed on a largo series of papers 
and mem or and urns made by its au- 
thor from the cormnenceraerit of the 
Revolution, But that period itself 
l»ad been bri(*f, and to liavo collected 
those documents, and matured those 
\iew8, from July, to February, 
17J)0, win n bis \olunie was probably 
begun, implied the gigantic diligence 
of Bmke. The announcement that it 
was ill progress, excited the strongest 
literary and public curiosity. And 
he hiiiisell alluded to it in bis corre- 
spond«‘iu*e as “deeply occupying and 
agitating him.” It was laboured with 
4 veil more than his habitual care of 
coin position ; and large portions of 
it were recomposed or rcA ised, until 
bis printer, Dodsley, leinonslrated. 
But this fr4‘quency of eorreciion ia 
Burke was the result, not of its usual 
cause, fei-ble fastidiousness, or rlie- 
lovical efleniinac}", it flowed from 
the richness of bis resources. The 
fragments of his manuscripts which 
remain, shew that not tvords but 
things were the objects of his revi- 
sion. At every fresh return some 
fine idea was found capable of en- 
largement ; some strong feeling ww 
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lovi^orattHl ; fioino lna^^v•l^lhlfi moral 
was a^^^raudizt'il into utiivorsal ap- 
plication, and coloured into poetic 
beauty. To bpeak ol' tlie literary 
triumphs of such a work would be. 
a huniiliation. Its olyects were of a 
higher rank than any w ithin the little 
ambition of sucli fame, as is to be 
siwarded by criticism. It was a great 
republicatioii of the original feelings 
of a country manly and virtuous 
enough to have established fof itself 
a Hritish (^mstitution. It was a 
manifesto of law, truth, and religious 
obligation, against houndless license, 
ferocious peiTidy, and the most des- 
perate a\o\val of national blasphemy 
that had ever shocked the ears «>f 
mankind. It was a great appeal 
from tlie virtues of nature and na- 
tions against the subversion of every 
right, liappiness, and piinciple of 
society. Tile mere circulation of 
this work was um'xampled. Within 
the fust year, 19 , inn) copies were 
sold in England, and Id,o 0 (» in France. 
The writer received t<‘f>tinioiues of 
public feeling frotn every <|uarter of 
Europe. JMany of those testimonies 
were from tJie highest autliority. 'I'he 
Sovereigns assetiibled soon afrer at 
Pilnitz, transmitted to him an ex- 
pression of their thanks and admira- 
tion. Tiie French Fiinc<‘s at ( ob- 
lentz complimented him through M. 
C’azales. The Ihnpress C'atlieriiie 
transmitted her tliauks by tbe 
fiian Ambassador, ( ^>11111 Woronzow. 
The King, ( ieorge theThird, ordered 
a nunib«M’ of copies to h«» richly 
bound, which he gave to iho'-e indi- 
viduals to M'hoin he desired to pay 
peculiar honour, saying, in his plain 
but cx’pressive way, “ that it was a 
book which every gentleman ought 
to read.” Stanislaus, the King of 
Poland, sent him the gold medal witli 
bis elbgy, and a letUir written in 
English, which, he gracefully said, 
was the only language fit to c*oiivey 
bis opinion of a work of ho much 
talent and virtue. 

Burke had been educated at the 
Dublin Univci ftity. That learned 
body, justly proud of having pro- 
duced such a pupil, now came for- 
ward, and conferred the degree of 
LL.D. upon him, a proceeding whicli 
did equal honour to tbe University 
and to Burke, following up the de- 
gree by ail address, presented in a 
gold box, declaring “ their sense of 


Ids services as tlie powerful advo- 
cate of the Constitution, the friend 
of public order, virtue, and the hap- 
piness of mankind, and in U^stimony 
of the high respect entertained by 
the University for the various en- 
dowments of his capacious mind, and 
for his superior abilities.” A full- 
length f>urtrai: of him w'as afterwards 
])laced in the Theatre of the C/ollege 
among the most eminent sons of tlie 
Alma Mater. The resident gradu- 
ates of Oxford were the next to offer 
their trihiite in a long and elocpient 
address, transmitted through I\fr 
W indham. The <*onrlusion of this 
l^aper was ecpially panegyrical and 
trui‘. “As iTnuub«*rs of an University, 
Avhoso Institutions embrace e\eiy 
useful and ornannuital part of loa ru- 
ing, we should esteem ourselves 
jiislilied in making this atldia-'^s, if 
we had only to offer you our tlianks 
for the valuable accession whicli the 
stock of our literature has ret^eived 
liy the publication of your important 
* ilefh*(*tions.’ But we have higher 
obj(»cts f)f c(msideration, and nobler 
motives to gratitude, ^\'e are per- 
Miad(‘d that w(^ consult llie real and 
j)ermanent interests of this phu*e, 
when we acknowledge the 4 *mi- 
nent service rcuidcued to both our 
civil and reliuious ('nnstilution, by 
yonr able and di.sinteri*st(*d vindica- 
tion of their true priiicij^les. And 
W(‘ ohi*y tlie yet more sa< r(‘<l ohiiii^a- 
tioii to promote the cause* of religion 
and morality, wdien vv'«* give this 
])roof, that we honour tlie advocate 
by whom tlieyare so ehaiuenlly and 
effectuiilly delVnded.” 

From the* (k)nlir 5 ent panegyiic 
continued to pour on him. The 
Archbishop of Aix, and the (‘xpatri- 
nted I'lf'iicli clergy, aidviiowledg^ed 
iheir oliJigations in the ino.^t arelciJt 
language, and rejoiced, that, “ in tin* 
first orator of litigland, they had 
found tlieir dcdendcr.” His name 
beeame Rynonjunous on the (.Conti- 
nent with the ]ireHervation of law, 
polity, and n*ligioii. But ])ei haps the 
iiighest, lliuiigh tin* most m<*lani'ho 1 y 
of all those tributes, tlie tribute, 
which lie would liave at once most 
lionoured, ami most lamented, was 
in the fi;e)ing.s of the unfortunate and 
lovely Marie Antoinette. In the* 
midst of those horrid sreneH which 
darkened the final liours of royalty 
in France, the unhappy Queen read 
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the Reflections,” with an intorcBt 
such as we may well conceive could 
have belonged to no other. Tiic elo- 
quent compliments to her grace and 
beauty miglit have pleased tlie con- 
sciousness of a woman eniiiieiit for 
both ; but tlie fearful power of its 
jncturings of rebellion, the impend- 
ing ruin, and the tvild influx of evil 
that was yet to execute vengeance 
on the perfidy, cruelty, and fury 
of Revolution, created impressions 
which the Royal Martyr could ac- 
knowledge only by fre(pient tears, if 
not by the still liigher acknowledg- 
ment of that (i»ieenly dignity and 
(fliristiaii courage, which sustained 
her prison hour/i, and made lier, even 
on the scaflbhJ, superior to the nia- 
Jicc of her enemies. 

Ill Juighirid the voice of the whole 
body of established literature was 
loud in its timise of the writer of tlie 
“ Reflections.” Rui i:e had sent his 
volume before it was printed to Sir 
Joslnia Reyiiobls, from vvliose genius 
he could borrow nothing, but of 
wlioso taste, soberness of mind, and 
knowledge of human nature, be had 
deservedly a liigh opinion. Rey- 
nolds, ill returning it, ex])rcssed the 
strongest sense of its value. But a 
less suspected testimony than tliat 
of friendship was given by (Jibboti, 
keen, sarcastic, smarting under a 
sense of oflicial lo«s, adviuse in poli- 
tics, and fatally blinded in bis con- 
ceptions of C'luistianity. After ha- 
ving acknowledged that be looked 
for the appearance of the rvork with 
avidity, be read it with eager de- 
light. Burke’s book,” said he, “is 
a most .admirable medicine against 
the disease of rreiich principles. 1 
admire bis elo<|uence. 1 approve bis 
politics. I adijie Ids chivalry. And 
I can almost forgive bis reverence 
^for C/t V rch IJat a hit ah mvats'' 

lu’skine, overcome by trtub and 
kindred genius, aX oiu’e threw aside 
bis party garb, and shewed himself 
the aristocrat that every man of ho- 
nour and ability is by nature. “ 1 
shall take care,” s.aid he, “ to put 
Burke’s work on the French Revo- 
lution into the hands of those whose 
riiiciples are left to my formation, 
bhall take care that they have the 
ntlvantage of doing, in the regular 
progression of youthful studies, 
what I liave done even in the short 
intervals of laborions life ; that they 


phall transcribe with their own 
hands, from all the works of this 
most extraordinary person, and from 
this last, among the rest, tlio sound- 
est truths of religion, the justest 
principles of morals, inculcated and 
rendered delightful by the most 
sublime eloquence ; the liighest 
reach of philosophy brought down 
to the level of common minds by the 
most captivating taste ; the most en- 
lightei!td observations on bistor}'’, 
and the most copious collection of 
useful maxims for the experience of 
common life ; and separate for them- 
selves the good from the bad.” 

But the complete tribute is not 
given to w^i^dom or vii tiie, until they 
are assailed by fully and vice. The 
“ Reflections” roused the whole host 
of disaffection, as tlie daylight, sud- 
denly b‘t into the haunt of a gang of 
profligates and ])!undercis, instantly 
startles tliem all into activity. Tlie 
whole generation of ilii^Ioyalty, the 
whole bitter and obscure faction, 
which, too mean for public staliors, 
hail gratified their* malignity by the 
pen in a succession of refUile attacks 
on the principles of a Constitution 
whicli they professed to venerate ; 
the wliole festering and corrupted 
pamphleteering of England, was 
stung into a new atlcnqit to infect 
and debase the public, mind, by the 
consciousness that their extinction 
was at band. Their Dagon liad been 
crushed on the groundsil edge, and 
the whole impure and infamous 
priestliood of imposture clamoured 
against the overthrow. The names 
of those pam]>hleteevs, totally un- 
worthy of remembrance for their li- 
terature, and doubly degraded by its 
use, have perished too long and too 
completely to be now revived. Paine 
alone is remembered, and be alone 
for bis conspicuous iirnpiity. The 
reniiiauts of the master-atheist, li- 
bertine, and rebel, still protrude 
themselves from the ignominious 
grave. 

Burke had some previous inter- 
course with Paine. As one of the 
penalties of party, American prin- 
ciples, reform, and the loose con- 
tempt of all forms of worship which 
is pronounced I'niversal Tolera- 
tion, had been among the stigmas 
which the fair fame of ibis einineiit 
person was presumed by strangers 
lo inherit. Thomas Paine, in 1787, 
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brought with him a letter to Burke 
as the friend of Americans, from 
Laurens, who had been indebted to 
him for services in his liberation 
from the Tower in 1781. Tiie Ex- 
President’s letter introduced Paine 
as an ingenious person, wishing to 
make some mechanical contrivances 
known in England. Paine’s pani- 

f jhlet, Common Sense,” had given 
dm some literary distinction at 
home, and he was received b>^urke 
with his usual kindnrss at his house, 
was carried by him during a sum- 
mer excursion through the iron- 
founderies of the north, and intro- 
duced to several men of rank in 
Loudon. Politics had been profess- 
edly abjured by Paine, ids wliole at- 
tention was given to the <*on8tructioii 
of iron bridges, and, for the purpose 
of gaining some additional informa- 
tion in the otlice of the pants ct 
chausscest* lie subse<[ueiitly went to 
Paris. There he found the element 
of disorder in whi<*h In* was formed 
to live, lie had (juitted America 
from the subsidence* of tin? storm. 
In France he found the tossing and 
the thunders, the fury of a r(‘volu- 
tlonary tempest, to widch the wild- 
est convulsions of his Transatlantic 
Commonvv'ealth were calm. To the 
angry and envenomed heart of Paine 
the prospect of c:i\il rage was irre- 
sistible. At once vain, profligate, 
and malignant, he saw the full in- 
dulgence of his iiattM'e in a country 
where the infatuated violence of the' 
mob had broken down all the bar* 
riera to obscure ambition, impure 
pleasure, and personal vindictive' 
ness. Europe could not have oftcred 
such another banquet to an epicure 
in evil, and he sat down to it, re- 
solved to feed to the full. One of ids 
first acts was to invite his Kngii.sh 
friends to share the feast. With a 
zeal which must have singularly 
blinded his knowledge of chaiactcjr, 
one of his first missives was to Burke, 
whom he eagerly urged to introduce 
Revolution into England by its esta- 
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blished name of " Reform,” explain- 
ing his meaning by the phrase of 
bringing in a 7nore enlarf/ed sense 
of libert^y Burke threw back the 
temptation, or the insult, at once. 

Do ]rou really imagine, Mr Paine,” 
was his reply, “ that the constitution 
of this kingdom requires such inno- 
vations, or could exist with them^ or 
that any rcfiectiny man would serious^ 
ly enfjaye in them ? You are aware 
that 1 have, all luy life, opposed such 
schemes of reform, because 1 knew 
them not to he lief arm Paine, how- 
ever, continued bis ill-receivcd cor- 
respondence ; and wlielber from the 
delight of molesting Burke, or in the 
expectation of making him a convert 
to a side wliicli had the grand charm 
for the conviction of a profligate’s 
reason in all lands, success, he sent 
him narratives of the rapidly recur- 
ring triumphs of democracy, and of 
the views of its leaders. In one of 
those letters lie stated tlie remark- 
able inforinalioti, that the Uefonners 
Iiad already determined on the total 
overthrow of the monarchy ; that to 
<*arry their [uinciples of subversion 
into complete agency, they were 
prepared to involve all France in 
civil war, “ to set fire to the four 
corners of France, that the army 
was thoroughly corrupted, and at 
the disposal of the revolutionary 
leaders, and that no resistance would 
he made by it to the uttermost de- 
signs of tlie new regenerators of their 
country.” This letter was written 
while the whole body of professional 
patriotism in England wasapplauding 
the purity and inoderation of France ; 
while the voice of Fox was heard in 
Westminster pledging bimhclf by 
every tie of blood and honour to the 
constitutional integrity of F reiich po- 
litics, and every club, tavern, and cor- 
responding society was echoing the 
sound. Such is the foresight or the 
sincerity of party. The letter was 
written exactly three <lays before the 
storming of the JlastiU I 
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BARBADOES. A POEM.* 

Bardadoes^ a Poem I What can just the same as the Thames. To 
poetry have to^ do with planters ? the cuts by way of frontispiece, whe- 
Shall the Muse in heroic verse sing ther on wood or steel, we acknow- 
of slaves — mouth of niulattocs and lodged we could oder no very par- 
molasses — celebrate the cultivation ticular objection, further than that a 
of sugar — and set dre to rums V Bar- clergyman might surely publish a 
badoes, a Poem! respectfully in- volume of sermons on Death and the 
scribed — we presume — to overseers Day of Judgment, without thinking 
and drivers, and the titlepage taste- himself imperiously called on to il- 
fulJy adorned with cuts of cart- whips lustrate it with engravings of doc- 
and chains, and of all the other para- tors, coflins, hearses, and a genc»'al 
phernalia of the ])lanter, as he adiui- conllagration. Nay, that as we 
iiistcrs justice with mercy to his ne- possessed an engraving of Lord 
groes, sitting under his own Bearded Brougham without his gewgaws 
rig-tree? and bauhles,” we saw" no reason why 

Such, though ill less lively phrase, jdanters, in whose praise the Lord 
was the philosophic criticism made Chancellor had written two volumes 
to us a few days ago by a Fowell- in his youth, might not be represent- 
Biixtonish- looking, fattish, and not ed without tlieirs; and as for a Beard- 
unportly, man of middle age, whose ed Fig-tree, we begged to assure our 
face was, notwithstanding, far from fat friend, that it was not, as he 
expressing any rooted aversion to seemed sarcastically to suppose, 
PuiKtli. \l'e assured him that we about the size of a prize cabbage, 

were no West Indian planters our- but could overshadow with its um- 

Helves, but that we wcM-^v hrage him and all Ins butts. Nor, 

wdth several, witli wdioin poetry being pei haps in a rather grave Im- 
might, ill our opiniou, have about mour, were wc at that mommit, we 
just as much to do, as with brmvers. confessed, sensible of tl.»e absurdity 
At the same time we disclaimed any of the name Barbadocs ; though wc 
contempt for either porter or ale, could not but envy him his per- 
and begged him to believe that W"e ception of the ludicrous, in our in- 
reserved it for small beer. As to ability to partake of his amusement, 

singing about slaves, it seemed to The West Indian islands are per- 

ns, we observed, that the Muse might haps the most beautiful of any that 
see virtue even in tbem, and that if use the seas as their mirror. Than 
she did not, she was no Cliristian. the Ceiba, the C'edar, and the Pal- 
Wc confessed we did*not feel the metto, you will not easily find nobler 
force of the alliteration, inulattoes trees. So felt CJoliimbus. Cuba was 
and molasses ; and modestly begged like heaven. A poet can make himself 
him to inform us what the latter C^olurabiis in the Ivvinkling of an 
were; on which he put on a seiia- eye, and rediscover the Indies. All 
torial aspect, and assured us they those inagniiiceiit islands must, as if 
were “ tlie first sprightly runnings for the lirst time entrancing Kuvo- 
of the Sugar-cane, the best coining peau eyes, be made to emerge with 
from the Inland of Deinerara.” W'e their silvan mountains from the 
did not trouble him for his idea of a *• uiiapparcnt deep.” Unapparent ! 
mulatto. To celebrate sugar, we For there seems no watery world ; 
ventured to say, did not seem to us all is but confusion of loveliest earth 
more absurd than to celebrate ho- and lieaven I 

ney — as Virgil had done — and tliat. Were they inhabited — and by 
with all due deference, blacks were mortals ? Aye — by men stately as 
as poetical in tlicir way as bees. A the best cavaliers of Spain — by wo- 
prude.nt poet, we hoped, might sing men in their tropic beaut)" darkly- 
of rum without setting it on lire, liright as Castile’s own large-eyed 
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clauglitei d. Wliut borame ol’tliijin all, 
after having l)»‘on dinruvrird hy Co- 
lumbus ? ‘‘ All muKlerLMl.’* 

Who \v<Te the Cliaribbeos V The 
inhabitants of the Windward Islantls. 
Some think tliey were Apalaeliiau 
Indians, wlm lead been war- driven 
from Florida in North Aineriea, and 
arriving at these islands eMerinina- 
ted the ain lent mule natives, and be- 
got ontbeir u’otn<‘n ti not ignoble ra(‘e; 
others that they wen^ a ( olony from 
the ('haribbees of South Aiiieni‘a, for 
th(*ir traditions referred to C«uiana. 
Came Itiey wlnnee tlu'v eliose, 
they were “ souls made of fin‘, and 
rliiUlren of tlie stin.” They bad, il 
Wik« said, no jeis-ion for the sex. 
Indeed I Tlieti why ditl they paint 
their fares of a llaming red, and adorn 
their heads with fi^athevsy Hut they 
bad otluT passnms — for they l4)\ed 
to kill their obi hereditary enemies, 
the Arrowauks, who <*aine too from 
Guiana, aiul ]>e<iph'4l the Leeward L- 
hands. Themtln* C harildjees in vadi^l, 
liuntfMl,took eaptiv e, }-tald>{*d at stakes, 
aiidcutlinglhein into j)iee4*s,(Ie\ oni ed 
—for they wer(' eannil>aN. Wilhoiit 
dou1>t, tin* ancient njiliv<»s of Ilispa- 
nioJo, Cuba, Jatnaien, anti Forto- Ilieo 
Avere compaiativ ely a mild ami cul- 
tivated [jcopb* — hut to windward 
was W ar and Death, \\ Iio ofti*n eanie 
down, sailing large ami I'rei*, in sncli 
\ essels as theOtaheiiaiis nst!4l in lut<»r 
tiines, and inas-acred, in the fiiiy of 
undying lend, the genlli*r amlfeelder 
raee,w!i(Mn the (diaribheesliiitlahlnfr- 
red and killed, and probably eat<*ii, 
forages on the continent, find wlioin 
they could not but coiilinm* to <!e- 
vour among th.e Isbimls. 

Suppose ibem all — Cbai ibbees and 
Arrowauks — exterminated, or Jiear- 
ly so, by wliite discoverers. W ere tlie 
Islands to go to waste ? Smely not 
— and were we a Poet, and the West 
Indie.s our tlienie, we should next 
sing of the snfleriiigM of seilb ami 
slaves Avliosc faces, though some- 
times dusky, were not black, ami 
whom a spirit of adventur**. sent in 
swarms — stealing or stolen — over 
the Islands, from the noblest coun- 
tries of Kurope. How they slaved, 
pined, and perished, it might not 
always be unpleasant to sing, and 
the spirits of the s^iv^es might be 
invoked to look down nmn the Blue 
Mountains on the plague-sti ickeii 
pale Buddeiily yellowing to death* 


A 'Poem, [Oct. 

Retribution is sublime— nndJustice, 
along Avith other perhaps higher 
emotions, awakens both Fity and 
Terror, executing her ciiminals hy 
diseases that cliaiige red blood into 
a kind of oebre-mud, and give fi 
ghastliness to living eyes, ere they 
c‘xpire in their hollow sockets, that 
might fiigliten ghosts. 

Decay having succeeded exlm ini- 
iiation, necessity Avas driven to im- 
port ; Sind a whole wihl cuntiuenl 
olVered si black market, Avliich bnr- 
bsirous life kept in a perpetual glut. 
'Twas phiassinler to sell than iiini der. 
'Die slave-ship ])urchfised l>h;od that 
used to be <hunk by the sand, ami 
the ‘bpii vered cliicd's of ( ’ong4» ” wu'Ct* 
bartered for bsiser matter than the 
bones Sind muvscles of man. Cliil-n- 
tian countries and their legislatures, 
became soon reconciled to tlie 
“ dreadful trade,’* Avhich was h'gab- 
zed by acts of i*arli:imeiit, micourji- 
g«‘d and protected like sill other 
branches of national industry, su‘d 
beeame tlie sin not <o‘ ti.i ir c«iIo- 
nii's only, but of all the mother kii.: - 
(buns of which they were tlie ctd- 
shoots or tin* oUbpring. It must ne- 
\<‘r be forgotten that the Atiic.'in 
slave-trade* was ilcbmded, not on 
grounds of politi<*al etmmnny only, 
blit on ibo^e of bumanity ami reii- 
gion, 

‘•And holy niLii j^avc MWiDtare f*r ilo* 
deid.” 

Its abolition by Inmland wsis om; 
<ir the greatest trinin]»bs t»ver 
ved by ineiTV and justii smd was 
owing, more tijaii to ail the re-l of 
mankind “ i-onjiinct and several,” tti 
(ylarkson. Ulin-h inis/*iy ceased sil 
once, Just as if a breeze blowing 
stesidiiy from the sea bad swept some 
cpidiunic fiom tlie slnua* ; juid had 
Ollier nations actml like Liigland, the 
curse lisid ceased to bi» in Africa but 
a name and a tradition. That llu*y 
have not, is tbc'ir ^dlamc siiid their 
guilt, and no sirgiiment fig.iirist ns 
whocleansei! our country’s chanuler 
from that pollutiosi. In Afriiui, there 
is still the slave-trade, as we sill Know; 
but ’tia coni{)arativfdy dull, now that 
the chief customer is not llie Queen 
of the Waves. Barbarous life is inad(»> 
uf) of all kimls of cruelty done and 
.Mjlfercd ; but civilized life is not call- 
ed on by a voici; from heaven, but 
from bell, to avail itself pf that dread- 
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fui and in order to (‘nricli 

itseir wit!i luxuries, to carry on a 
couiui.‘rce t!iat ])(?r|)etuates the 
crime and misery by wljich it is fed. 

Well iniiilit the indignant and ab- 
liorreiit Christian ])oet put into the 
lips of an African slave tlie (piestion 
— ‘‘ In this do you please (Jod?” 

‘‘ 11 irk! he iiTi severs — wild tornadoci*, 
Stie.viiifi: jU'idtM* sea wiih wreck'*, 
AVasMcg towns, plantations, meadows. 
Are tlie voice witli which he speck*-, 
lie f'orcsLCin^j wlr.it vexations 
A‘jic\s sons should undergo, 
l':\'ed Iheir tyrant’s liabitations 
AViitre liis whirlwinds answer — No. 

IJy our hlood on A Trie wasted, 

J’he our r.i cks received the chain ; 

J5y the init-iries we have t.isted, 
Cio.ssing in your barks the main ; 

LJy our suiTcring-> ‘=i:u*c ye brought us 
To tlie in.m-dc pading mart; 

Ad sii't '.iiK'd by p'aticnee taught Uh 
Oidj tjy ji broken in art : 

‘‘ our nation hiutes no J mg-'r, 

T'll ''Oine reason ye sliall lied 
\\'orthi(*r ot re.;a;'d and strornrer 
'i'.'iaji tliC cohjiir ot our kinJ. 

I'lave.. of gold, who-^i; sordid dealings 
'rarnisli all your hoisted ])jwcrs', 

Piovo t‘n,t you luivc liiimaii lVcliiig«», 
-Ihe you proudly (pie?tu>ii oui.*.’* 

AVI nit i-'. now t:oin:r on in Africa, 
nlurig h(*r coast*, or in tlic interior, 
nooody wed knows; but we all know, 
or inr.y Know, what is the state of 
tlie negroesiii onr\A'(*st Indian Islands. 
AA'ith the cessation of onr trade in 
i'la\c> cciised all tiie misery that 
trade' c.unsed in the Islands; and if 
tliere be any persons who deny that 
the condition of the neprroes is better 
no'v than when tlirit trade kept up 
their niinibers, they^ must be the 
very b no'st ert'atures ariioiiir tlie mo- 
rally blind. 

The <*h.in,^'e in lli.' condition of tlie 
slaves lias been so itreat, the worst 
cruelties to which they were for- 
merly'' too often subjected, are now 
80 rare, and llndr physical comforts 
so much increased, that all friends 
ot hunianity'^ and freedom must re- 
joice in tlie alteration in a lot which, 
wore tliey free to giv<*, they* most 
assuredly would not imjiose on any 
of tlieir bretliren of mankind. Sla- 
very’’ can never be thought of but 
with rt'pugnatiec and detestation; 
but as it is a condition in which, by 
whatever name called, the greatest 
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part of tlie population of every coun- 
try in th(^ world has for ages on ages 
existed, it is tlie duty of all who f-eek 
to ameliorate or remove the evil, to 
understand its nature, else never can 
they understa id its cure. If the ne- 
groes ill our \A\st Indian Islands 
have all their lives been subjected 
to the most horrid barbarities, to 
free tliem will be to deliver up all 
who breathi-: tliere to destruction. 
If they have been as }iap])y as human 
beings can be in the eoiidition of sla- 
very% then, as the outcry for their 
einaiieipation has been an outcry of 
folly and falsehood, it should liavc 
been allowed to waste itself on the 
winds. Jliit a government worthy, 
in Us wi*<doin, of such a countiy as 
ours, would never have been careless 
of tlie eondilion of our colonies — it 
was their duty' thoroughly' to know 
that eondilion ; !ior can that be dilb- 
ciiit, for the \Vest-liidian Islands are 
not to the north or ilie soutli of tlie 
respective poles — n'ld the enlighten- 
ed humanity of the land would have 
6n])porte(i llu'in in all matured 
measures iidopted uii exp'cdicnry and 
justice, to hriii'^^ safely’ about that 
change in the vviiole struefure of life 
tlu're, wliich (‘very nl^i^tian so d(*- 
voiitly desires, and wlitcli Cliristi- 
aiiity' itself aloiu; can by' its di\ino 
si>irit eiVeet, slowly' but surely', as 
seems to iiavo Ix'cu every wlu'i**' the 
law of its operation under Provi- 
di'nce. 

\\ ' shall imt now pursin' the con- 
‘-ideration <.f the many’ iiionI serious 
and awful coii'^cipiiMiei's wliich may 
result fioni r.e.h legislation respect- 
ing a (‘oiUiitioii of society', that, if 
broken up suddenly and \iolentl\', 
may’ give birth to inconceivable hor- 
rors, but turn to take; a look at life 
ill those Islands as it has been pie- 
lured, at diiVerent tijnes, by men 
who ought to know something of 
llieir fellow-creatures, because iheir 
power lies in a knowledge of the hu- 
man heal tjtiiul wlio, iftiiey utter folly', 
h(di<*, their name — tin' Poets. Let us, 
if it 1)0 but in courtesy, call tlicin so ; 
and should they’ seem to lie but 
feeble or erring authorities, let their 
representations be met and over- 
come. by siicli prose narratixes and 
arguments as linve been heard at 
Anti-Slavciy meetings, and other 
schools ot Christian Charity', xvhero 
Elotpiencc of the highest order has 
sought no triumph but that of Truth* 
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The “ Sugar-Cane” is a good sub- 
ject for a descriptive ana didactic 
poem. Its cultivation is neither more 
nor less than the agriculture of the 
West Indies. Grainger says rightly, 
that as the face of this country is 
wholU' difterent from that of Kiirope, 
so whatever hand copied its appear- 
ances, however rude, could not fail 
to enrich poetry with many new and 
picturescpie images.” C'halmers is 
wrong ill saying clumsily and dicta- 
torially, that the ‘‘effect of the Sugar- 
Cane, either as to pleasun' or utility, 
must be local.” The effect of a 
sugar-cane is no more local than the 
effect of any other plant. It lias the 
advantage of most plants in diffuMiig 
very general pleasure and utility, as 
Sandy experienced at morn and dewy 
eve, over his tea and his toddy, both 
of which he took sweet. “ Connect- 
ed,” adds Alexander, “as an Ivaglisli 
m€H*chaiit may he with tlie proiluce 
of the West Indies, it will not he easy 
to persuade the reader f»f Knglish 
poetry to study the culii\ at ion of tlie 
sugar-plant, merely that he may add 
some new imagery to morv iotiple 
sioycH which hr mu rmt tribute with- 
out study or trouble.” ’ fis to be 
regretted that Alexander ( halmers, 
as dull a man as you could meet with 
on the longest day, by way of a joke, 
should ha\ e f*(lit<*d tlie liriti.^h I^>ets. 
Nothing in our literature eipials the 
unfailing stupidity of his < ritical re- 
marks. ’Tis no great mutter in the 
case of so heavy a writin* ur* the Doc- 
tor ; but we lose our temper on 
seeing him handling in succession 
the Swans of Thames, to feol if 
they be fat and well feathered, as 
a poulterer would a capon. Who 
would not wish to add new imagery 
from the loveliest and grandest sce- 
nery on the face of the sea, to his 
stores, however ample ? And who 
contemplates ample stores of ima- 
gery “ without study or trouble?” 
Unstudied stores of imagery are good 
for nothing ; and our critic is equally 
out, when he asks who “ can find 
Interest in the transactions of plan- 
ters and sugar-brokers ?” he might 
as well have asked who can find in- 
terest in the transactions of plough- 
men, and graziers, and shepherd.s, 
and fishermen, and fiirnicrH,anr] land- 
lords^ and mechanics, and manufac- 
turers, and merchants — in short, of 
men ? Here we have a respectable 
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bookseller’s hack excluding, in his 
dignity, all the white inhabitants of 
our West Indian Islands, from the 
sympathies not only of the Row, but 
the ra ‘o. In what transactions did 
he find interest ? How he must have 
despised Crabbe’s Borough ! It is 
the privilege of genius to send “ illu- 
mination into deep dark holds,” that 
common and careless eyes may be 
startled at the sight of tlie unsus- 
pected riches of art or nature. Had 
Grainger been a man of genius, he 
would have burnished with poetry 
tlie “ copper boilers ” as well as the 
black faces that laughed around 
them ; and without justifying slavery, 
he would have brought out the vir- 
tue tliat may work, not unwillingly, 
ill chains, (’an a slave be happy ? 
Ves. And a (Christian poet might 
tell you how, nor violate the spirit 
of his divine religion, (’an a planter 
he humane ? AVilliani Wilherforce 
thouglit h(? might; but Alexander 
(’lialmers, the terror of printers’ de- 
vils, thought them all as wicked as 
sugar-brokers, and plumping in a 
dcuible-reliiiod lump of coagulated 
l)Iaek blood into his bohea, sent them 
all to Lucifer. 

Nor can we agree with the editor 
of the. British Boots, in thinking 
‘ wealth uiipoetical and uiqihiloso- 
jiliical.” Adam Smith did not think 
it “ imphilosopiru'al and nobody 
ulio ever saw London will think it 

uiipoetical and we arc surprised 
to lieai any man call it either or both, 
who for tJjo better part of hi.s life 
was employed hi wiiting for three 
guineas a- sheet. Kven avarice is not 
unpoelical, for it is a passion. The 
old dramatists arrayed the p<*i6fiion 
in imagination, and almost made it 
sublime. Is the “ wealth” unpoeti- 
cal, tliat 

Aliirln ki from 

vity !” 

There U sublimity even in a vast 
debt. The National Debt! That 
once paid, all that remains is to pay 
the debt of Nature. But Chalmers, 
who we believe wa.s an annuitant, 
felt that the repealed mention of 
“ wealth” in the Sugar-Cane, lea.scn- 
ed the respect of the reader for the 
poem in general. Yet how incon- 
sistent was he in making such an 
objection to it ; for be adcia, with all 
the liberality of Qnib Street* ** it 
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would be difficult to fiud many in- 
stances of planters who desired any 
thing else.” We daresay he never 
took “ thc 5 study or trouble” to try 
to find one ; but passed judgment on 
the whole body vvitiiout knowledge 
of any of its members. The high 
soul of the Hark revolted from all 
corninunioii with a Planter. He mo- 
ved in a loftier sphere, and breathed 
a purer air, and passed his life in no- 
bler pursuits. Shall a literary man, 
who despises wealth from the bot- 
tom of hia heart, stoop to confabulate 
with a walking sugar-cane ? No ! lie 
remembers he is himself a <iuill-dri- 
ver ; and forgetting in his pride the 
frowns of his own many employers 
or proprietors, tosses up his nose at 
all masters of slaves. 

But though wealth be neillier un- 
])oetical nor unphilosophical, it may 
be made to look both by a blocK- 
liead. 'fhe Doctor was iH»t a block- 
head; but in him we look in vain for 
that will ell OTJonnell says he desi- 
derates ill Sir Robert Peel, the 
divinior. He contrives, very often, 
to raisin in our minds very small 
ideas indeed of himself and Ids sub- 
ject, wlien it is plain he imagines 
both to be at their grandest; as for 
example, after having in a prophetic, 
vision seen the (’aiie acknowledged 
to be the “ lawful lord of planis,” 
and the fame of St Ivitt's ‘‘ iloat- 
iiig familiar lliroiigh the world,” he 
bursts forth into a panegyric on 
“ red- brick mould,” which he con- 
cludc's with these glorious lines — 
i’lie rent* r, this 

C’un s^-arce txl.uust; lu>ir fr-t ti-.o 

hdr 

His enthusiasm elsewhere kindles 
into this philosophical exclamation — 

Be this great truth still present to thy 
mind — 

The half well-culturcd far exceeds tlic 
whole.” 

And after having filled his fancy 
with endless visions of riches accru- 
ing to Planters from the judicious 
cultivation of their estates, he, like 
a true Scotchman, and no doubt 
in a strong Scotcli accent, grave!}', 
if not piously, breathes, 

“ Ah ! when will Pate, 

That long hath scowled relentless on the 
Bard, 

Give him some small 'plantation io enclose^ 
Which he may call his own r 


We do not dislike didactic poetry, 
but desire it were not generally so 
dull. D^^er’s Fleece is dull ; but 
wool is not BO heavy as sugar — nor 
yet so sweet. The Fleece is lighter 
than the Cane ; yet ’twas not badly 
said by some one wishing to be ra- 
ther wdtty% that Dyer would be buried 
in woollen. His l^pisodcs and ex- 
cursions, however, are sometimes 
very poetical, and he was a man of 
considerable genius. Grainger, again, 
liad not a grain of genius, but he was 
a slirewti, sensible, well-informed 
man, who made himself master of 
his subject, and treated it in very 
passable^ verse, which, without cea- 
sing to be prose, now and then verged 
on something not very unlike poetry. 
Some descriptive power he had, as, 
indeed, who has not? But he set 
himself to stud)' the scenery of .St 
Kill’s, an epitome of all the scenery 
of tlie West Indies, like a man read- 
ing for a degree. He got not merely 
primed, bni rrajn?ned ; and then took 
his seat at a table, resolved to do jus- 
tice to his subject, of whicli he had 
previously ma(l(3 a pretty full prose 
sketch from a vast lieap of raw ma- 
terials, to he c'ookedijp, at his learned 
leisure, out of flat prose into what 
he supposed poetry witli an irregu- 
lar surface. He keeps a muse, and 
acts as her amanuensis. He dares 
not ]>ut pen to paper, but to her in- 
diting; and as she sometimes grows 
lather sleepy, he has to jog heron 
the elbow, witli such exhortation 
and expostulation as “ Oh ! muse, 
awake.” The Doctor had no low 
opinion of his own genius, and pays 
himself a neat compUment in praising 
the beauty of St Kill’s; — 

“ O might my strain 

/<*'/• h (he imifi'jrtii bufr<fs oj 

(wft t* 

tlioii iho paiiiul subject of their 

praise I” 

111 prosecution of this design, he by’'- 
aiul-by exclaimed in his manuscript 
copy— 

Now, muse, let’s sing of ta/s.'* 

And the chief part of the Second 
Book of the Sugar-Cane, ns appears 
from the arguuient, includes the fol- 
lowing topics in the following order: 
— Address to William Slienstone, 
Esq.— of Monkeys— of rats and other 
vermin— of weeds— of the yellow 
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fly— of tlie grofisy fly.’* Tlioii comes 
a hurricane anti an earthquake. 

Such traiibitioushe would not have 
ventured to make, as a mere mortal 
man, but a muse may do any thing, 
for slie has carte blanche. Thus wo 
luivc 

“ Shall the Muse celebrate the dark deep 
mould. 

With dung or grave! mixed ?'* 

*• Of composts shall the muse desf*end to 
sing 

Nor soil her heavenly plumes ?’* 

“ Enough of composts. Muse.” 

** There are, the hath oft abhorrent 

seen, 

Who swallow dirt.” 

“ Or sliall she sing, and not debase her 
lay, 

The pest peculiar to the Eihiop kind, 

The Yaws?” 

** I'aroyV rabid form, 
Joint-rackirtg spasms, aud cholic's pun- 
gent pang, 

Need the Muse tell?” 

Virgil, said some senseless Fren<*li 
critic, “ tosses bis dung about with 
an air of majesty.” Not exactly bo. 
But wc defy any body, man or wo- 
man, to toss dung about, without ra- 
ther a dignified air — at l<‘ast with a 
pitchfork. Witli your hands you 
may drop or scatter it into furrows 
merely with elegance and grjice ; 
but the exertion required for the 
pitchfork necessitates considerable 
dignity of demeanour. The rolling of 
casks again ensures a union of dig- 
nity and grace. And Grainger seerfts 
to have been aware of that, for they 
are seen rolling and rolled about in 
all directions through bis poem. 

“ But would thou see huge cutsks in order 
due. 

Rolled numerous on the bay, all fully 
fraught 

With felrong-graintd IMtiscovadots sil- 
very grey, 

Joy of the Planter,” hv. 

And again, 

W ell pleased the master swain reviews 
the toil, 

And rolls, in fancy, many a full-franght 
cask.” 

With regard to dung, he is seldom 
anywhere so concise as a didactic 
poet of oiir acquaintance, who says, 
** Now, Muse ! let’s sing of dung !” 
But he is richer. He says with 
ffuaCo^ 


“ Lvt ftuii and rain iiuituic thy deep- 
hoed land, 

And old fat dung co-operate with them.** 

And again, with gusto still more in- 
tense, 

“ Tile sacred Muse 

Nought sordid deems, but what is base j 
nouglit fair, 

Unless true virtue stamp it with her seal. 
Tiikn, Planter, ivovldst ifwu double thine 
(’Sl(itc\ 

Never, ah ! never, be nshamed to tread 
Thy dung heap®, wliere the refuse of thy 
mill®. 

With all tile ashes all tliy coppers yield, 

irUk u'ccdx, mouldy dun^y und stnlcy a nv/i- 
jfostjbr/n,** 

What a strong lino ! You smell it a 
mile oir. It scents the whole poem. 

Grainger was a humane man, and 
beloved by Samuel Johnson and Dr 
Percy, who iievertbelcss w(u*e dis- 
posed to laugh — or at least smile — 
at many passages — ]}erliaps the whole 
of his Sugar-Cane. Samuel, Tis said 
apocryphalJy, used to drink as a 
toast, “ An insurrection in the West 
Indies, aud success to it I** The old 
Karnbler liked to say strong things 
and drink strong lirpiors; and pro- 
bably felt at limes that a bumper of 
raw brandy could only be justified 
by a bloody sentiment. Tb(3 sight 
of the Savage and Sage sucking in 
the stingo to such a j>rayer — so 
l(/tc I ho I^ord\s Prager — must have 
been ill calculated to convert to 
(,’liristianity the infidel memb<*rs of 
the (’lub, \Vt' -Hliall hope lie merely 
meant to curry favour with his black 
servant, who used often to be in the 
sulks. Samuel, in Jus heart, was no 
lover of tlie shedding of blood. He 
knew the negroes in the West In- 
dies did not overhear liiin — and ’tis 
lucky for tlumi that he was not an 
overseer, b'or though naturally hu- 
mane, he was ])assioiiale ; nor would 
it at all times have been safe to trust 
liim alone in a boiliug-house with 
a pretty young negress. 

Grainger, throiiglioiit his .Sugar- 
Cane, calls the negroes “ swains;” 
and there is soinelliing rather ludi- 
crous in such applicjition of the term. 
W«» think of (^ampbeirs free Peii- 
sylvaniana, “on Susquehaiiua’s side, 
sweet Wyoming,” where 
** TIio l^'*ppy hlcplieir! swain% ftwl nought 
to do, 

IVom morn till cveningVi sweetft pa^liitie 
grew 5** 
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and the contrast is painfully to the 
disadvantage of the ne^ro swains, 
who have always something to do, 
and sometimes, we suspect, rather 
too much. Yet we have seen “ rurn 
swains'’ in Somersetshire, and other 
counties ot Knglaiid — swains whom 
it required a nice perception to dis- 
criminate from scarecrows. Dr 
Grainger having had tin* good sense 
and gentlemanly address to marry 
the daughter of a planter, with whom 
lie fell in love on board an outward- 
bound West-Iridiarnan, and, while lie 
was curing her of the small-pox, in- 
oculated her with the tender pas- 
sion, from his first arrival at St 
Kit’s saw slave-life under cnnleur tie 
roscy with the (*yf»s at once of a suc- 
cessful lover, and no less successful 
praclitioiior. He seems to Iiave con- 
sidered the whole black population 
his patients, and humanely persuadi's 
them and himself to think lightly cf 
all their maladies. Apollo inspires 
jiim more kindly in his character of 
Physician than in that of P<iet. The 
worthy Doctor cannot look unpro- 
fessional iy at a nut, 

“ Yet if the cholic’s doathfiil pangs 
thou flrca«rf.t, 

Taste not its hiscious nut.” 

l?ut he shines in prescriptions — not 
written in the rahid <log- Latin in 
which d<ictors usually destroy — but 
ill sensible lOuglish verse, lie tells 
us that 

“ Worms lurk in all, hut pronest tlicy to 
worms 

Wlio from Manuingo sail.” 

V>y the way, that is a singularly 
soft and sweet expression — “ Who 
from Maiidingo sail.” Hut the sound 
is not ail echo of tlio sense. One 
would imagine a IMandingo yacht- 
cliih taking a pleasure cruise, and 
suddenly attacked by worms. Hut 
the patients have been all in casks, 
or packed in layers like herrings, and 
fresli, or rather salt, from the. middle 
passage. And liere comes the pre- 
scription. 

“ Woulilst thou secure thiuc Ktliiop 
b om those ails. 

Which change of climate, change of wa- 
ter breed, 

And food unusual, let Machaon draw 
Prom each some blood, as age and sex 
require ; 
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And well with vervain, well with sempre- 

vive. 

Unload their bowels.” 

That is simple, and seven times 
insisted on in the Sugar-Cane I’^but 
here is a more poetical touch. 

** Nor will it not conduce 
To give what chymists, in mysterious 
plira^«% 

Term the white eagle, deadly foe to 
worms.” 

But even the white eagle will not 
cure the in aster- swain’s Ethiops of 
eating dirt, 

“ Unless restrain’d from this unwhole- 
some tood 

By soothing words, by menaces and 
blows.’’ 

But menaces and blows he advises 
only in those extreme cases, where 
the ni:ister-swams have failed 

By mc^ powers their cravings to 

.s’lhd ue.” 

We doubt if any Ktliiop ever was 
restrained from “ eating dirt” by 
soothing words ; or even cured of 
** bluatintr dropsy ” by menaces and 
blows. TJie Doctor seems aware of 
the obstinacy of such complaints and 
patients; and therefore prudently 
tells the master-swains to buy only 
siieli negroes as are not likely to eat 
dirt ami tlie of dropsy. 

“ Not prominent their belly — clear and 
i'tioii.u:. 

Too thigrij iind h g«, in just proportion 

rise, 

Sneh. soon will brave the fervour of the 
clinic. 

And free/’/ (/m ail'i that MU thy iceahet skives, 
A«i iJseliil serviiude will long support.” 

He bids them beware of a Coro- 
mnntee, for Coromantees do not like 
being slaves ; and. 

Fired uith vengeance, at the midnight 
hour, 

Sudden they seize tuiue nnsuspiding 

U'itfcky 

Ani thine own poniard bury in thy 
breast.” 

In some parts of Africa the women 
do all the work, and the men nothing 
but liinit, fish, and fight. Therefore, 
])ijy all such women and no such 
men. For, 

« They, hardy, with the labours of the cane 
Soon grow buniliar ; while unusual tod 
And nne stvcritics their husbands ’ 

2 K 
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Such arc a few samples of the Doc- 
tor’s thoughtful humanity; and he 
farther warns the niaster-swains 
against buying any old negroes. That 
would be at ouee eriiel and uneeouo- 
inieal ; for “ nor sturdy nor laborious 
they.” By avoiding all such errors, 
the slave-trade, he opiues, may be the 
ineaiis of dilViising wealth and weal 
over all the islands. Were vve to be- 
lieve the Doctor, there was no cruelty 
in St Kit’s, even during tlie heat of 
the slave-trade, lie speaks with the 
most perfect complacency of every 
car^o of human beings imported from 
Africa — and but that the names of 
the different tribes sound huniati, 
you might imagine the Doctor was 
speaking of cattle, or long-woolhul 
sheep, or some sort or other of use- 
ful animals. Here the Man is sunk out 
of sight in llie Doctor, and the Doc- 
tor liead over ears in tlie Platiter,and 
the Planter in the Bi‘ast. This it is 
to have a senseless advocate of enor- 
mities at whi<di hiiinaiiity shuchhu's; 
and on reading his i‘old-bloodt‘d 
verses, one wishes that lie were >et 
alive (hut he died Jong ago of tlie 
yellow fever), that one inight pnr- 
chtise him at prime cost, and send 
him off to another settlement, torn 
from the arms of 31 rs (jlrainger, 
formerly 311^^ Hurt, The argument 
of Booh IV'. is thus conducted — and 
the illustrarions are eijiially cool. 
** Negroes, when sold, should be 
young and strong. The (Joiigo’ ne- 
groes are litter for the bouse and 
trades, than for the field. The 
Gold Coast, but especially tlie Paw- 
Paw negroes, make the best field 
negroes; but even tliese, if advan- 
ced in years, should not be pur- 
chased. The marks of a sound ne- 
gro at a negro sale. Where the men 
do nothing but hunt, fish, or fight, 
and all field drudgery is left to the 
women, these are to he preferred to 
their husbands. The Minnahs make 
good tradesmen, but addicted to 
suicide. The 3]andirigoes, in par- 
ticular, subject to worms, and the 
CoiigOB to dropsical disorders. How 
salt water or new negroes should be 
seasoned. Some negroes eat dirt. 
Praise oj* Freedom, Praise of Com* 
merceP The Doctor has here made 
up a loathsome dose, and with a 
placid face, requests us to swallow 
iV diluted to our taste, by his 'muse, 
though she certainly squashes 
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ill the water, -the very look at the 
abomination turns our stomach, and 
is itself an emetic. So we must leave 
the poor “ Swains” in the hands of 
the Quack. 

The Doctor wrote an ode of some 
celehrity to Solitude. Samuel John- 
son thought it very fine, and used to 
snore it sonorously to the Club. 

O Solitude, romantic maid, 

Whether by nodding bowers you tread. 

Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom. 

Or hover o’er the yawning tomh. 

Or climb the Andes)' elefted side, 

Or by tlie Nile’s coy source abide. 

Or starting trorn your Imlf-yoar’s sleep, 
I'roin Hecla view the t halving deep. 

Or at the purple dawn of day, 

Tadinor’s marble waste survey, 

Y«ju, iccUiJ'e, again I woo. 

And again your steps pursue.” 

“ Very fino,.8ir !” And indeed the 
lines are far from Luring amiss ; tliough 
to our fancy there is something ludi- 
crous in a inid<Il(‘-aged and some- 
what corpulent man like Dr Grainger 
pursuing a romantic maid along the 
Andes, to thc» source of the Nile, up 
He<‘ia, and in among tlie ruins of 
Tatlmor. Miss Burt, had she seen 
her “ Swain” displaying such agilit}”, 
would have been jealous; and Mrs 
Grainger neither ‘‘ to hold nor to 
bind.”' 

Docs the Sugar-C'ano deserve a 
place among the collected works of 
the l^iglisji Poets? Now that it is in, 
w<! shall not cast it out; and many 
parts, here and there, may be read 
with pleasun;. The following Fig- 
Tree makes no despicable picture. 
Grainger bids “ fixed attention” 
cast Ids eye 

Uii tJic ciipt mountain, whose bigli rocky 
verge 

The wild fig canopies, t^ast woodland 
king, 

Beneath thy branching shade a banner'd 
host 

May lie in ambusli !) and whose -shaggy 
sides 

Trees shade, of endless green, enormous 
size, 

Wondrous in shape, to botany unknown. 
Old as the deluge.” 

And there is some pretty painting of' 
lowland rural scenery that breathes 
of the tropice. Sometimes we see 
in fancy the green plantations, with 
their blooming hedges, and are stai;^ 
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led by tbeir Indian beauty, so unlike 
the soberer enclosures of England. 

“ With limes, with lemons, let thy fences 
glow. 

Grateful to sense ; now children of this 
clime : 

And Iiere and there let oranges erect 
IJieir shapely beauties, and perfume the 
sky. 

— The acasse 

which the sons of Jewry, ‘Stiff- 
neck’d race. 

Conjecture says, our God-^Iessiali 
crown’d ; 

Soon shoots a tliick impenetrable fence, 
Whose scent perfumes the iiiglit. The 
piivet too, 

Whose white dowers rival the first diifts 
«)f snow 

On (rrainpia’s piny hill*?. 

Boast of the shrubby tribe, carnation fair. 
Nor thou repine, ihougli late the JVItice 
record 

Thy bloomy honours. Tipt with bur- 
nish’d gold. 

And wirJi rmperi-il purple crested high, 
More gorgeous than (he train of Jutio’s 
bird, 

Tliy bloomy honours oft the cuiiou.s 
Muse 

Hath seen transnorted ; seen the hum- 
ming-bird, 

Whose burnish’d neck bright glows with 
verdant gold ; 

Least, of the winged vagrants ot the sky. 
Vet dauntless as the strong-fenced, bird 
ol Jove ; 

With lliittcring vehemence attack thy 
cups. 

To rob them of their nectar’s luscious 
store. 

Wild liquorice here its red beads loves to 
hung. 

Whilst tlie rich blossoms, yellow, pur- 
ple, blue, 

Unhurt, wind round its shicld-likc leaf 
and spears. 

Nor is its fruit inelegant of taste. 

Though more its colours charm the ra- 
vish*d eye ; 

Vermeil, as youthful beauty’s roseate hue; 
As thine, fair Christobelle.’’' 

We have omitted, w© see, the 
** thick-built ’Willi,” and ** cuttings of 
the prickly pear,” without wliich the 
passage is not intelligible, but tlie 
Doctor's style lias uo compression ; 
be is rarely happy for six lines in 
succession, and spoils bis best pas- 
sages by some allusion or other to a 
dose of physic. Thus ‘**Not unde- 
lightful blooma the logwood hedge/’ 
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is an agreeable line, but not so tlic 
two that follow it, 

“ Whose wood to coctlon yields a pre- 
cious balm, 

Spt'cijic hi the jlr.v! ” 

Nor can we sympathize with the 
Doctor so acutely as he may wish, 
while he adds, 

“ Endeinial all, 

Much cause have 1 to weep thy fatal 
sway.” 

Mrs Grainger, ’wc fear, died of the 
flux, nor was logwood found in her 
case a specific. 

Nothing so delightful, in a tropical 
climate, as a fall of rain. The Doctor 
describes one well, and its clieering 
eftects on soul and sense. It is usu- 
ally piece<led by fierce showers of 
iiioiquittoes and saiul-flies ; while 

Irturi tbeir ic treats 

Cuckroaclies crawl tlisplea^iugly abroad.” 

TJie iuos(piittoos and sand-Ilies 
without j)iiy Jet tliy slaves de- 
stroy cockroaches “ the smother of 
combiisiioii quell.” MeaiiwJiile, 

speckled lizard to its hole retreats. 
And black crabs travel from the moun- 
tains down ; 

The ducks tbeir feathers prune ; the 
doves retire 

in faithful docks, and on the neighbour- 
ing roof 

Vercb frcrpicnt, where with pleased at- 
tention they 

Behold *^he deep’niiig congregating 
clouds !” 

All that is picturesquo ; and so are 
ilio images of rattling doors and win- 
dows, housewives placing spouts and 
pails, negroes seeking the shade for 
shelter, or “ with rt‘a(ly hoe opening 
the enriching water-courses,” — and 
the description of the Fall is excel- 
lent — the best passage in the Poem. 

For, see, the drops, 

W^hich fell with slight aspersion, now 
descend 

In streams continuous on the laughing 
land. 

The coyest Naiads quit their rocky caves. 
And, with delight, run brawling to the 
main ; 

While those, who love still visible to glad 
The tliiis»ty plains from iiever-ceas.ing 
urns. 

Assume more awful majesty, and pour. 
With force resistless^ down the channel’d 
rocks. 
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The rook*?, or split, or hurried from their 
base, 

■With treiis, arc winrl’d impetuous to the 
sea * 

riuctiiatcs (lie foicst; the torn moun- 
tains roar : 

The main itsell' recoils for many a league. 
While its green f^cc is changed to sordid 
l)ro\vii. 

A grateful freshness every sense per- 
vades ; 

While beats the lieartwith unaecustom’d 
joy : 

Her stores fugacious Memory now re- 
calls ; 

And Fancy prunes her wings for loftiest 
tiighls. 

The mute creation share the enlivening 
hour ; 

Bounds the brisk kid, and wanton plays 
the lutYAb. 

The drooping plants revive; ten thousand 
blooms, 

Whicli, with their frag! ant sc( nr<?, per- 
il! me the air. 

Burst into being; while ihe c*nics put on 
Glad Nature’s livelioAt robe, ihe \ivid 
greei 

Montgomory’s Weal Indies was 
originaJJy published by JMr How^yer 
in liis sfjleiidbl voliirne on the Abo- 
lition of the Sla\ (sTnule, and, like 
almost all poems written per order, 
is, on tilt? wliole, but a moderate pf‘r- 
formatiee. Its subject, sti ietly speak- 
inir, is tbe Slave-Traile. It has, bow'- 
eviT, some iiiie passages. Caunpare 
tbia with that noble one onibe sarne 
Biibj«?et in llogers’s Fragments on C'o- 
lutnbus, and it will not sufl’er from 
the comparison. 

“ Far from the western cl ills he cast 
his eye 

O'er the wide ocean stretching to the 
sky : 

Jn CBlm magnificence the sun declined. 
And left a paradise of clouds heliind : 
Proud at his feet, with pomp of pearl and 
gold. 

The billows in a sea of glory roll’d. 

—All ! on this sea of glory miglit I 
sail. 

Track the bright sun, and pierce the 
eternal veil 

That hides those lands, beneath Hes- 
perian skies. 

Where day-light sojourns till our mor- 
row rise ! 

Thoughtful he wandered on the 
beach alone ; 

Mild o*er the deep tbe vesper planet 
shone* 
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The eye of evening, brightening through 
the west 

Till the sweet moment when it shut to 
rest : 

‘ Whither, O golden Venus ! art thou fled? 

Not in the ocean-chambers lies thy bed ? 

Hound the dim w'orld thy glittering cha- 
riot drawn 

Pursues the twilight, or precedes the 
dawn ; 

Thy beauty noon and midnight never 
see. 

The morn and eve divide the year with 
thee.* 

“ Soft fell the shades, till Cynthia’s 
slender bow 

Crested the farthest wave, then sunk be- 
low ; 

‘ Tell me, resplendent guardian of the 
night, 

Circling the sphere in thy perennial 
fiiglit, 

What .'^eeret path of l»eiiven thy smiles 
adorn, 

W'hat n iinrless sc:i n llccts thy gleam- 
ing iio) n ?’ 

*‘No\v earth and ocean vuni-h’d; all se- 
rene 

The starry firmament alone was seen ; 

Through tlie slow, silent iiour'-', fie watch’d 
the hot^t 

Of midnight suns in western darkness 

lost, 

’fill Night himself, on shaiiuwy pinions 
borne, 

Fled o\ I* the mighty wate»*:«, and the 
niO!;n 

Danced on the mountains: — * l^ighfs of 
Jieavcn !* lie cried, 

‘ I-.ead on ; — I go to win a glorious bride ; 

FcaiJess o’er gulfs unknown } urge 
iny way, 

Where peril p^owl«, and shipwreck lurks 
t /r prey : 

Hope swells my sail ; — in spirit I be- 
hold 

That maiden world, twin-sister of tbe 
old. 

By nature nursed beyond tlie jealous sea. 

Denied to ages, but betroth’d to me.* 

*‘Tlip winds were prosperous, and the 
billows bore 

The brave adventurer to the promised 
frhore ; 

Far in the west array’d in purple lipht. 

Dawn’d the new world on Jiis enrajitui’d 
sight : 

Not Adam, loosen’d from Ihe encumber- 
ing earth, 

Waked by the breath of God to instant 
birth. 
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With sweeter, wilder wonder gazed 
around, 

When life within, and light without he 
found : 

When, all creation rushing o’er liis soul, 
lie seem’d to live and breathe thiough- 
oiit the whole. 

So felt Columbus, when, divinely fair, 

At the last look of resolute despair, 

The Hesperian isles, from distance dimly 
blue. 

With gradual beauty open’d on his view. 
In that proud moment, his transported 
mind 

The morning and the evening worlds 
combined. 

And made the sea, that sunder’d them 
before, 

A bond of peace, uniting shore to shore.” 

Vain, visionary liopc ! And Mont- 
gomery paints sternly the bloody 
<*areer of tlie Spaniards in their ac- 
cursed work of extorin illation. How 
beautifully be first describes the 
West Indian Islands ! 

Amidst the heavon-rellccting ocean 
smiles 

A o<)riv,r('llatioii of Elysian isles ; 
hair as Oiioii, when he mounts on high, 
Spaikling with midnight splendour from 
the sky ; 

Tliey bask beneath the sun’s meildian 
rays, 

Wjjcn not a shadow breaks the boundless 
blaze ; 

The breath of ocean w'anders through 
their vales 

In morning breezes and in evening gales 
Earth from her lap perennial verdure 
pours. 

Ambrosial fruits, and amuranthiiie tlo\v> 

CI S ; 

O’er the wild mountains and luxuriant 
phiiiiF, 

Nature in al! the pomp of beauty reigns, 
111 all the pride of freedom. — N axuuk 
riiKK 

Proclaims thatMANr was born for liberty.” 

The Poet appears to us in what 
follows to confuse the Charib peo- 
ple with the geiithu* natives of the 
Leevv'artl Islands. The (^haribs were 
certainly not a gentle race — nor “ in 
placid indolence supremely blest.’' 
But he mourns their extinction in 
indignant strains. 

“ With fraud and force, with false and 
fatal breath, 

(Submission bondage, and resistance 
death,) 

They swept the isles. In vain the sim- 
ple race 
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Kneel’d to the iron sceptre of their graces 
Of with weak arms their fiery vengeance 
braved ; 

They came, they saw, they conquer’d, 
they enslaved. 

And they destroy’d ; — the generous heart 
they broke. 

They crush'd tkc timid neck beneath the 
yoke ; 

Where’er to battle march’d their fell 
array. 

The sword of conquest plough’d resist- 
less way; 

Where’er from cruel toil they sought re- 
pose. 

Around the fires of devastation rose. 

The Indian, as he turn’d liis head in 
flight. 

Beheld his cottage flaming through tlio 
night. 

And, midst the shrieks of murder on the 
wind. 

Heard the mute blood- hound’s death- 
step close behind.” 

The Spaniartl’s foot had thus spurn- 
ed the ishuid-race from life — and 
“ Among the waifs and foundlings of 
mankind, 

Abr<».id ln‘ look'd, a sturdipi* stock to find ; 
A spring of life, whose fountains should 
supply 

Ills channels as lie dr.ink the rivers dry.” 

He looked to Africa — and on her 
warring ]xlains t;aw an exhaiiHtless 
supply of tlesh and blood and bone to 
fill up the vacancy, 

“ As the childless Cliaribbeans died.” 

The vision is not without subli- 
mity. 

“Tlic conrtiot o’er, the valiant in their 
graven, 

The wretched remnant dwindled into 
slaves ; 

Condemn'd in pestilential eelb to pine, 
J3.."lving lor gold amidst the gloomy mine. 
The snrtVrcr, -sick of life- protracting 
l>resirli, 

Inbakd with joy the fire-damp blast of 
death ; 

— Condemn’d to fell the mountain palm 
on high. 

That its shadow from the evening 

J'ky, 

Ere the tree trembled to bis fei b’e stroke. 
The x\ooi5mun languish’d, and bis lieait- 
stiings biokc ; 

— Condemn’d ill torrid noon, witli pnl- 
sitd hand, 

To urge the slow plough o’tr the obdu- 
rate lurid. 

The labourer, smitten by the sun’s quick 

ray. 
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A corpse along the unfinish’d furrow lay- 

O’erwJielm’d at length with ignominious 
toil, 

Mingling their barren ashes with Ihe soil, 

Down to the dust the Charib people 
pass’d, 

Like autumn foliage withering in the 
blast : 

The whole race sunk beneath the op- 
pressor’s rod. 

And left a blank among the works of 
God. 

Where the stupendous Mountains of 
the Moon 

Cast their broad shadows o’er the realms 
of noon ; 

From rude Cutfraria, where the giraffes 
browse, 

With stately heads among the forest 
boughs. 

To Atlas, where Numidian lions glow 

With torrid fire beneath eternal snow: 

From Nubian hills, that hail the dawning 
day, 

To Guinea’s coast, where evening fades 
away. 

Regions immense, unsearchable, un- 
known. 

Bask in the splendour of the solar zone ; 

A w'orld of wonders,— where creation 
seems 

No more the works of Nature, but her 
dreams; 

Great, wild, and beautiful, beyond con- 
trol, 

She reigns in ail the freedom of her soul ; 

WJiere none can check her bounty when 
she showers 

O’er the gay wilderness her fruits and 
flowers ; 

None brave her fury, when, with whirl- 
wind breath. 

And earthquake step, she walks abroad 
with death : 

O’er boundless plains she holds her fiery 
flight. 

In terrible magnificence of light; 

At blazing noon pursues the evening 
breeze. 

Through the dim gloom of realm-o’er- 
shadowung trees. 

Her thirst at Nile’s mysterious fountain 
quells. 

Or bathes in secrecy where Niger swells. 

An inland ocean, on whose jasper rocks 

With sliells and sea> flower-wreaths she 
binds her Jocks : 

She sleeps on isles of velvet verdure, 
placed 

Midst sandy gulfs and shoals for ever 
waste ; 

She guides her countless flocks to 
. cherish’d rills^ 

And feeds her cattle on a thousand hills; 
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Her steps the wild bees welcome through 
the vale, 

From every blossom that embalms the 
gale; 

The slow unwieldy river-horse she leads 
1’iirough the deep waters, o’er the pas- 
turing meads ; 

And climbs the mountains that invade 
the sky, 

To soothe the eagle’s nestlings when they 
cry. 

At siin-sct, when voracious monsters 
burst 

From dreams of blood, awaked by mad- 
dening thirst ; 

When the lorn caves, in which they 
shrunk from light. 

Ring with wild echoes through the 
hideous night ; 

"When darkness seems alive, and all the 
air 

Ts one tremendous uproar of despair, 
Horror, and agony ; — on her they call ; 
She hears their clamour, she provides 
for all, 

Leads the light leopard on his eager way 
And goads tJie gaunt hya?na to Ins prey. 

Tn these romantic regions man grows 
wild ; 

Here dwells the Negro, nature’s outcast 
child. 

Scorn’d by his brethren ; but his mother’s 
eye, 

That gazes on him from her >varmest 
sky, 

Sees in his flexile limbs untutor’d grace, 
I'ower on his forehead, beauty in his face ; 
Sees in his breast, w'bere lawless passions 
rove, 

The heart of friendship and the home of 
love ; 

Sees ill his mind, where dosolation reigns 
Fierce as his clime, iincultur’d as his 
plains, 

A soil where virtue’s fairest flowers might 
shoot, 

And trees of science bend with glorious 
fruit ; 

Sees in his soul, involv’d with thickest 
night, 

An emanation of eternal light. 

Ordain’d, midst sinking worlds, his dust 
to fire, 

And shine for ever when the stars ex- 
pire.” 

Tliere is iriiich strong writing in 
the otiier Books ; but they are often 
rather rhetorical than poetical; some- 
times declamatory ; and not seldom, 
though noisy, dull. Indignation alone 
will not make noble verses ; and the 
Poet’s indignation degenerates into 
abuse. Ho “ did well to be angry 
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but his lightnings arc not alvrays 
electrical, and he gives us claps of 
imitatioti-tliiiiider. He knew that lie 
had all sympathy on his side, but he 
did not always feel its grandeur. Pie 
rails against the Slave-Trade ; and 
we had almost said, but shall not say 
it, that the Politician appears through 
the Prophet. His cause was holy; 
his lips should have been touched 
but with holy fire ; and in a song of 
Mercy and Justice, he should have 
sternly spoken Truth. lint he de- 
scribes all the horrors of slavery as 
cupial to those of the middle-pas- 
sage ; the life of the slave all misery 
on the. Nlaiids, all Jiappiriess on their 
own continent, which was not 
TriJtli. T^or was it Truth that all Plan- 
ters were Funguses and M<»nst<*rs. 
That was wilful iiusr(»pveseiiiatiou 
and exagg<M*ation, and unworthy of 
a phib>s<iphicul (Christian Poet like 
Montgomery, who, as an Apostle, 
should not have overlooked the sanc- 
tity of Truth, even when d<‘aling 
death-blows to op[)ressioii, and ccde- 
braling the extinctitin of a Curse. 

Mr C^haptiian, bt birtli a Harbadian, 
is, we believe, a Cantab, and a veiy 
young man; he lias received, and is 
receiving, the best education Fng- 
land can give ; and bis translations 
of the lleliodora and the Danat^ 
which we selccteil from Jiis volume 
to grace the Appendix to our Articles 
on the C«reek Anthology, shew that 
be is a scholar. He has assiduously 
ainl successfully cultivated bis natu- 
rally line and strong talents, and we 
do not liesitate to say that lie is an 
honour to his native Isle. He loves it 
well, and he knows it well ; his poem 
is stamped throughout with the seal 
of siiiccrit}'', and we firmly believe 
he gi\ofl utterance to no opinion or 
sentiment which be does not firmly 
believe to be the truth. An inter- 
ested witness lie is, but likewise an 
incorruptible one ; and knowing that 
the character and condition of bis 
countrymen have been calumniated, 
be stands boldly up, like a man, in 
their defence. Imu* ourselves, we 
should be ashamed not to place con- 
fidence in bis integrity; and after 
making some allowance for tlie en- 
tliusiasm inspired into a generous 
spirit by the love of the Natale So- 
lum, which may sometimes have 
given rather too bright a colouring to 
scenes and services which orators 
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on this side of the Atlantic have pic«* 
tured in such hideous hues, we ac- 
cept his representations of slave-life 
in Barbadoes, as just and faithful, 
and applicable to it, as it now exists, 
in all our West Indian Islands. They 
agree, in the iiinin, with those of all 
enlightened and experienced per-* 
sons who liave within these dozen 
y«*ars written of our colonies; and, 
while we shall I'ver hate slavery in 
all its forms, and ardently desire to 
see its extinction all over the face of 
the earth, we rejoice to know that its 
worst features no longer frown there; 
and that humanity and religion have 
long lH*eii considerate of the well- 
being of our black brethren, and have 
sec.ured nincli happiness to ibeir lot. 
Ml* H. N. ('oleridge, as humane and 
bigb-be.irted an Fnglisbman as ever 
\vor^b^pp^*cl Fi ismIohi in her clioseii 
seats, during bis Six Months’ Visit to 
the \Vest Indies, s iw ruiich in the life 
of slavery to console, and to justify 
clieeriiig hope; and Mrs (’ariuichael, 
an af‘complislied and benevolent 
Kiiglish huiy, during a Stiven Years’ 
resjdmiceatStVincent’saiidTriiiidad, 
though far from being insensible to 
the evils inseparablt^ from the condi- 
tion of mastci sas well as slaves, under 
a system wliicli ail (..’liri>tians would 
wish to see. clianged, inn er witnessed 
one act of rtnndtiug cruelly on the 
part of those whom it has been the 
base fashion to paint not as men but 
as devils. Tlieir ears heard no 
clanking of chains, no smacking of 
carl-whip'*, no agonizing groans and 
curses; iheir eyes saw no streams of 
blood from lacerated backs, no wri- 
tliirig limbs of pregnant women tor- 
tured in face ot day, for the crime of 
being overcome by the weakness of 
nature or its approaching pangs. Are 
they liars all V Or are they tlie liars, 
wht>, with the name of oiir Saviour 
for ever on their lips, are for ever 
violating his precepts, and hypocri- 
tically assuming tlie garb of religion 
and hiJinanity, that they may propa- 
gate priiici[des glaringly at war with 
those on which tiie very existence of 
civil society depends, and, if acted 
on, wouhl sliake the foundations of 
all the establishments of social lile ? 

The plan of Mr CJiapman’s poem 
is rather inartilicial ; and ita^ chief 
merit is in tlie life and auiiiiatitni ot 
ita detached parts, especially the de- 
scriptive. It is a series of picturesj 
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and you might frequently alter the writes the English language like a 
order of their succession, without gentleman. 

impairing their force or beauty, Bavbadoes, the Bearded Isle and 
though Mometinies there is something the Beautiful, was probably firstdis- 
very striking in the transitions. We eoi’ered by the Portuguese in their 
should conjecture it was a hurried voyage from Brazil, who named, and 
performance, and that the young poet left it without occupants as they 
gave vent to the feelings and images found it, for the Charibbees, why wc 
as they arose and came crowding know not, had deserted it, and the 
upon him, without taking the trouble discoverers were satisfied, says Ed- 
of trying to mould them into a con- wards, with the splendid regions they 
sistent and regular whole. You may, had acquired on the continent. It 
thus, open the poem at any page, and never has belonged to any other 
read backwards or forwards as you Power than England. Many of the 
please, and still find it pleasant; not Cavaliers sheltered tliemselves there 
that there is any confusion, but be- after the murder of Charles I., and 
cause the various topics are touched from them many of the families are 
on as they happen to suggest them- lineally descendetl. There are no 
selves by accidental associations, better mothers and wives, says Mr 
which, though always apparent, are Chapman, than tlie Barbadian wo- 
not such as to reejuire being carried men, and in several fine passages he 
along with him by the reader from docs justice to their virtues. The 
beginning to end. Mr Chapman’s Barbadians love to call their island 
style is flowing and free, and formed ‘‘Little England,” ami always speak 
on a fine model — that of the Plea- of the niotlier country as “ Home.” 
surcsof Hope. But he is not a mere Perliaps the most beautiful part of 
imitator, much less a plagiary; a pro- the island is called “ Scotland,” and 
mising pupil of a great master. No the poet triices in it a miniature re- 
affectation, the besetting sin of all semblance of the scenery of the laud 
our young poetical writers, can be of his forefathiM-s. In a few striking 
laid to his charge; lie lias no paltry lines he describes its first discovery 
impertinences of mannerism such as by the English, 
incense men against cockneys ; he 

“ Fair rose the morning on the bearded isle. 

And bright the welcome of her virgin smile ; 

Sparkled the wave, and listening svein’d the wood. 

The happy birds, were in their merriest mood,— 

When first her bay was dippM ?»y English oar. 

And English shouts came cordial to the shore i 
When England wooM her, and the bridal song 
Was heard her thickets and her groves among ; 

When loving hearts their burning thoughts reveard, 

And loving lips the holy contract sealM ; 

And happy lovers oft were heard to bless 
The lot tliat led them to the wilderness; 

When first the infant’s low and wailing cry 
Hose faintly in our island-Aruhy : 

Sun, moon, and stars, look’d loving from above, 

And fond earth nursed them with a mother’s love ; 

While gardens grew from out the sylvan lair. 

Till a new England bloom’d in beauty here.” 

The scenery of Barbadoea ia not the heaveiia, the aerenity of the air, 
on the magnificent acale of Cuba, and the aoft tranquillity in which 
Hispaniola, and Jamaica, but it ia nature repoHOs, c<intril>ijte to har- 
loveJy, and, for great part of the inonize the mind, and produce tlie 
year, there is a celestial climate, most calm and dtdightful sensations. 
Bryan Edwards’s charming deacrip- The moon, too, in these climates, 
tion applies to all the islands. “The displays far greater radiain*e than in 
nights at this season (the tropical Europe. The sriialleat print is legi- 
summer) are transcend ently beauti- ble by lier light; and, in the mood’s 
ful. The clearness and brilliancy of absence, her function is not ill sup- 
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plied by the brightness of the Milky jects, making full amends for the 
Way, and by that glorious planet short stay and abrupt departure of 
Venus, which appears here like a the crepiisculum or twilight.” Mr 
little muon, and glitters with so re- Chapniarrs poetry is not inferior to 
fulgent a beam as to cast a shade Bryan Edwards’s prose, when iiispi- 
froin trees, buildings, and other ob- red by such a night-heaven. 

“ How bi^'iutiful is night! the glorious sky 
Is filled with ciMintless gems — how silently 
Kind Hesperus tu\>t trims his distant fire ; 

Then through the blue depths Cynthia leads her choir ; 

And while site travels through her vast domain, 

Unnuinhered gloiies glitter in her train ; 

Unnumbered light.s their oniered station keep, 

And shine reflected from the glassy deep ; 

While o’er the measureless star-pavc-d sky 

Flashes the hriglit, o’erarehing galaxy. 

late- bieatliing shapes ! we cannot think them less — 

Onward they dance through Heaven’s vast hollowness ; 

And ever on the earth cast looks of love. 

As tliough they wished her in their train above. 

Glorious! liow glorious* wlio cun iijAvard gaze 
And see the circlets of that softened blaze, 

Kor the Unseen, that rules their course*-', bless, 

And •'tartlcd fetl brief life’s vain eioptincbs? 

“ 'J tiis world is parsing glorious; tit to hj 
Tile pahice-honie of Immortality ! 

And while tlie light of Heaven so softly smiles 
Wily siiould not these, in truth, be Eileii-isJc^ ? 

Sill! sin! that marred the world ! creation groan*'; 

'I'hc earth is weary ol her weight of hones ; 

S‘ie cries out on us ; she has never rest ; 

We tear and trample her all-nurturing breast. 

The earthquake mid the thunder speak in vain ; 

Famine, and plague, and death, come on amain ; 

We hear not : Conquest fans his bloody wing, 

And builds his throne on corses. Fiophets sing 
Of dole and doom ; the blinded have no eye; — 

Sin, sisj ! thou art a deadly mystery. 

ll(»\v beautiful is night ! the wood is whist, 

And lovingly is by the inoonheain ki-sed. 

A night like this in gorgeous glory slione 
On the dread iloom ot filed 15iih}!on ; 

Sueh light's upon her hanging-gardens daneed. 

Gleam’d tinough the foliage, through the laltiee glaneed. 

In such a night as this Caraceas fell, 

While fearlul rose a people’s dying yell ; 

In such a night was Idsbon’s overthrow, 

Wnen fell in ruin, at the sudden blow, 

The lordly palace and the convent wall. 

The hiimhle cottage and the stately hall; 

Her populous lile lay buried ; yet — O yet 
We read, we l»ityf shudder — and forget.” 

Such calm is contrasted with hurri- vaders had exterminated the right- 
cane and c^artlnpiake — but we can- fill owners, that tropical suns co- 
unt afford to tpiote any of the vigo- vered with rank vegetation, fatal to 
runs descriptimis of such eventful human life, isles each in itself in- 
]»neuoniena. 'Fhe poet’s iinaginatioii tended by nature to be a paradise 
sees the island as it sliewed itself to upon the seas. How nobly does the 
the eyes of its first Portuguese dis- liistoriaii of the West Imlics, whose 
coveriirs — a silvan and savage serene work Mr Chapman has read to great 
—yet even then not uncultivated ; advantage, and on its glowing 
for it was not till the European in- had his own enthusiasm kindled by 
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experiences of the glories that yet 
survive ; how nohly does he de- 
scribe the character of the scenery 
of these countries at the time when 
they were extremely populous, “hilKs 
and valleys, of the smaller islands 
especially, cleared of underwood, and 
the trees which remained aftording a 
shade that was cool, airy, and deli- 
cious. Of these trees, some, as the 
paw paw and the palmetto, are, with- 
out doubt, tlie most graceful of tlie 
vegetable creation. Others continue 
to bud, blossom, and bear fruit 
throughout the year. Nor is it un- 
deserving notice, that the foliage of 
the most part springing only from the 
summit of the trunk, and thom-e ex- 
panding into wide-spreading branch- 
es, closely hut elegantly arranged, 
every grove is an assemblage of ma- 
jestic columns, supporting a verdant 
canopy, and excluding the sun with- 
out impeding the circulation of the 
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air. Thus, the shade, at all times 
impervious to the diurnal breeze, 
aflfords not merely a refuge from oc- 
casional inconveniency, but a most 
wholesome and deliglitful retreat 
and hahitatipn. Such were these 
orchards of tlie sun, and woods of 
perennial verdure ; of a growth un- 
known to the frigid clime and less 
vigorous soil of Europe ; for what 
is the oak compared to the cedar or 
mahogany, of each of which the 
trunk frequently measures from 
eighty to ninety feet from the base 
to the limbs? What European fo- 
rest has ever given birth to a stem 
equal to that of the Ceiba, which 
alone, simply rendered concave, has 
been known to jirodiice a boat capa- 
ble. of containing one hundred men ? 
Or the still greater Fig, the sovereign 
of the vegi‘tiil>le laeation, itself a 
For(‘st V” Iltu e is a visionary pic- 
ture. 


“ Such are the scenes that hid tli* enthusiast wake, 
And liis rapt glance at all their glories take, 

Before the sun mounts far up in the sky. 

Wearies the sight, and dims the gazing eye. 

While every scene brings back the past to life, 

Tiie bower of love, the held ot mortal strife ; 

The thoughtful dreamer iives the days of yore, 

Enjoys their loves, atid fighrs their buttles o*cr; 

B'U'k to the hoar of Time his fancy springs, 

And as the local genius lends him wings 
He sees the island overgrown with wood — 

The haunt of birds— a human solitude ; 

Tlie l^carded shelter of the banyan tree, 

The king-bird’h' court — a royal liberty ; 

Or won by names he visits every’ place, 

Tnat keeps the foot-prints of the Indian race ; 

At Indian river sees the Indian train, 

In light canoes come dancing o’er the main ; 

At Indian castle marks the cavern -home. 

Fitted by nature for her sons that roam ; 

And when the hapless race is dead and gone, 

He re-erects their feeble gods ot stone ; 

Sbriiiks from the sounds that vex T.e modest n?r. 

And for their welfare breathes a silent prayer.” 


But imagination combines the past and the present with fine eftert in 
another description : — 

ITow changed that island from the savage scene 
Of bearded monsters with tbeir heads of gre en ; 

While mid th<; tangled umbrage frightful stood 
The native prince-^the wild man of the wood ! 

Surprised, and filled with superstitious dread, 

The sea-tossed Lusitnniari saw and lied ; 

Sighed for the Tagus, and resolved no more 
To hunt the ocean for the Spaniard's shore. 

But now no more, a wild and savage lair, 

It shelters monsters ; now of forest bare» 
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And scant of solitary trees, that tell 
Of olden tirnep, when the vast arches fell 
Of leafy arcades, and there thundered down 

To tir planter's axe the monaich wuh liis crown, 

No more new scions of his race cn lear. 

Amid that outstretclied silvan ilicatre — 

It hlooms a garden, and it charins the eye 
With its sweet infinite vaiicty. 

The chatferirrg monkey is no longer seen 
To play his pranks amid tlie leafy green ; 

Man drove him first from his ancestral wood. 

Then, cruel tyrant ! thiistcd fur his blood. 

No more his active form is seen lo hound 
From tree to tree, or light u])nn the ground ; 

No more he pelts with nuts his hated foe, 

Or scolds at him that stands and l.iughs below*— 

Tfic cunning mini.itiire of man is gt^nc, 

Slain in the empire which was once his own ! 

No longer from the green-veiled branch is heard 
Tfie jMcithews of the woods— .the mocking-bird. 

No mure the tall fLimingo -hews his crest, 

111 royal state, in biighlest scailct rircsi ; 

Nor keeps Ins court ot rcd-|»lnmed beauties here. 

With swari-likc grace, and with a piinccly sir. 

The proud macaw, and brighf-grccii jiaruquet. 

Are captives uing-clipt, or in cages set; 

WJiere once they had free liberty to loam, 

To choose their mates, and build their leafy' liome. 

But still tlie redbreast builtis and tv\ liters here; 

The little wren, to social bosoms dear ; 

While, mid the murmurs of the hieezy grove, 

Is licard the cooing of the (in tic-dove. 
vStill sparkles Jiere the glory of tlie west. 

Shews his crowned head, and bares his jewelled breast, 

In whose bright plumes the richest colours Jive, 

WJiose dazzling liues no mimic art can give— 

The purple amethyst, the emerald’s green, 

Omtrasted, mingle wilh the ruby’s sheen; 

While over all a tissue is put on 
Ot golden gauze, by fairy lingers spun— 

Small as a beetle, as an eagle brave. 

In purest eiber he delights to lave; 

The sweetest flowers alone descends to woo, 

Ilifles their sweets, and lives on honey-dew— 

So light his kisses, not ii leaf is stirred 
By the bold, happy, amorous humming-bird ; 

No disarray, no petal rudely moved, 

Betrays the flower the collobree has loved.” 

But the Poet repeoples tlic woods with life — and gives us the fierc cLay 
of the Last Chari b : — 

“ The nut-brown warrior long has left the scene, 

And dim the traces wliere his step has been ; 

Hunted from every spot he called his own, 

The Charib perished, and his race is gone. 

The latest lingered in some mountain-wild. 

Rejoiced to think he left behind no child— 
lingered till death, a welcome visitant, 

Found the fierce savage in his pathless haunt ; 

Wliile through the woods his vengeful curses rung. 

And o’er his race his dying dirge he sung : 

* Of all my days the dearest is the last, 

That briii |^9 oblivion of the fearful past; 

That sets the eagle of his people free. 
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And ends the warriors of the isles in me. 

No more our war-shouts on the shores shall ritig ; 

No more our maids the song of triumph sing. 

J^ong since of country and of home bereft. 

My tribe has perished, and but one is left ; 

Some fell in battle, some, the stranger’s prey. 

In cursed slavery toiled and pined away. 

]My only hope, my last surviving boy, 

Ilis mother’s darling, and his father’s joy, 
l{y his own hand, upon his mother’s grave. 

As sunk the sun, found freedom tor the slave. 

Man-child nor woman on the earth remains 
Tliat has the CJiarib’s red blood in his veins; 

And I, the last, now see my latest sun — 

Our name has perished, and our race is run I 
But vengeance light upon the tyrant-train. 

That came witli withering curses o’er the main ; 

With tire’s red arrows by the demon armed. 

Our startled waters and our woods alarmed; 

As, while their fiery deaths unerring fell. 

Hose w'o man’s shriek, and manhood's dying yell ; — 

Who snared our w'arriors, and refused to kill. 

But tried to tame them to a master’s will ! 

With power to slay, hut impotent to save, 

No white man now can boast an Indian slave ! 

Berisli the white-face ! let the slayer steal 
On his night-slurnher ; let the cruel feel, 

When first he claiips his fond and cherished bride, 

Bife’s warm blood welling Irom his wounded side! 

Plagues track his human cargoes o’er the sea ; 

And Jet him know the wrongs he heaped on me! 

Fire in his bosom, madness in his brain, 

His women outraged, and his children slain ! 

On the whole race let my last curses fall ; 

In slow, consuming tortures perish all ! 

No ! let one live, upon this mountain-brow. 

To curse their slayers — as I curse them now ; 

And when he falls upon his dying sides 
In death remember how the (,'liaiib died 1* ” 

That is vigorous writing, and jiisli- pathos. Ligon, after ])rai8ing poor 
lies high hopes of futureaciiieverncnt. Yarico’s complexion, whicli lie says 
In Barbadoes the traces of these an- “ was a bright bay/* and “ her small 
thropophagi are few and indistinct, breasts with nipples of porphyrie,** 
The catacombs on the side of Hackle- observes, “ that she chanct^d after- 
ton’s Cliff, some idols, and house- wards to be with child by a Christian 
hold implements, arc mentioned by servant, and being very great, walked 
Hughes. To the present generation down to a wood, in which was a pond 
a few names only preserve their me- of water, and there, by the side of 
mory. But if, says Mr Chapman, the the pond, brought herself a-bed, and 
last Charib be supposed to liave in three hours came home with tlie 
died in one of the mountain-wilds of child in her arms, a lusty boy, fro- 
St Domingo, his imprecation on the licke and lively.” Mr Chapman has 
European pirates will have the into- sunk the Christian servant, and con- 
rest that belongs to the late fulfil- lines his attention to the ungrateful 
ment of a Curse. Inkle, whose life Yarico had saved in 

We all know the story of Inkle and Guiana, but who sold her in Barba- 
Yarico^as told by the Spectator. Ad- does, whither she had lied with him 
diisoii took it from honest Ligon, and on the wings of love. Mr Cliapinan 
perhaps did not improve it, though thus paints the Indian Beauty in her 
in ilia elegant hands it is not without native colours : — 

A bright-limbed Hebe of the ancient wood, 

A shape to love in holy solitude ; 
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Whose eyes, quick-rolling, seemed to dance in dew ; 

Whose laugh was music, and whose footstep flew : 

A brighter Venus of a darker hue 

Than sculptor e’er designed, or painter drew. 

Her rounded arms — her bosom’s graceful swell-— 

Her twinkling aTikles, with her wreaths of shell— 

Her limbs’ proportion, and their wavy line. 

Instinct with beauty, breathing and divine — 

Her glorious form, complete in every part, 

Shewed Nature’s triumph over colder art. 

The gentle creature to the white man came; 

She saw and loved him, and she felt no shame. 

She loved the stranger, cherished him and saved 

For him her fatlu r’s dreaded frown she braved ; 

For him she left her careful mother’s side; 

For him the dangers of the deep slie tried. 

She knew not what his moving lips might say— 

His earnest gesture beckoned her away; 

She read his iove-snit in his pleading eye ; 

Her bosom heaved in answer to his sigh — 

She shrunk not from his arms, his bosom, side — 

The Irtdian Dryad was the white man’s bride. 

Him whom slie fed by day and watched by niclit. 

Could slie refii*5e, fond girl ! to share his flight? 

* Tis true she wi'uUi not hear her sister’s voic#^. 

Whose HO^t low ae<*ents made her soul rejoice ; 

Her infant brother needs must miss Jut arm ; 

Her father’s hut would lose its dearest chaini ; 

Jhit she had found a treasuiv in the wood — 

Her own white man was gentle*. Kind, and gt>od. 

Tiiough, as they le»t the shore*, her eyes were dim, 

How could she fear to trust herself to him ? 

To leave her Kindred grieved her gentle heart, 

Flit from her lover it were death to juirt — 

He was her all. and in his loving day®, 

Tile child «>f N itiire imaged thus his pr.nse : 

‘ All person®, things, that ever phjisured me. 

All met in one, methinks I And in thee — 

'i’lic swift canoe in which I iir<ed nrty way ; 

The bud that waked i.iC up to loy and day ; 

The tree that gave me shelter lu the night ; 
iVIy mother’s smile, so pleasant to my sight ; 

Tue dance by moonliglir. when the d.iy was done ; 

After long rains, the bright and gladsome sun.* 

Tiithis fair isUind came they : then she found 
The white inau’s honour was an empty sound ; 

The white mati's plighted faith a scornful lie, 

His love a dream, his oath a pt rjury. 

For him the Indian would have gladly died. 

And to the winged death opposed her side — 

Deceit, and broken vows, and chains repaid 
The fond devotion of the Indian maid— 

He left her there to sicken or to die; 

And for her love she lost her liberty.** 


From by-gone days our young poet 
then turns to the present stiite of 
white society, which he describes as 
characterised by tiie same virtues 
and the same vices as flourish at 
‘‘ Home.” The Barbadians are alive 
to love, and the dark- eyed damsels 
of the Isle are among the most beau- 
tiful of tlie daughters of Eve. 


** Fair are the villas, trim the gardens 
round. 

Where oft in covert are the Graces found ; 

W’herebright-Hinbed beauty loiters oft and 
strays, 

And Love, insidious, many an ambusii 
lays.” 

Sing be could of many a happy hom^ 

where dwell all domestic virtues and 
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delights ; but we prefer quoting, as a specimen of his powers> 
of a neglected, forsaken, insulted, and distracted wife. 

** Tliere came IVIaria, in her dawn of life, 

A blushing bride and. fond devoted wife; 

There bloomed in beauty, in her modest bower. 

Of all its dowers hcrselt the sweetest flower. 

There on her features, ever mild and meek, 

S.it throned joy; and her pomegranate cheek— 

Her timid fondness half represt by fear — i 
Blushed into gladness as his step drew near. 

Nut Jong Hope's siren strain her heart beguiled ; 

She had nut honour, for she had no child. 

Blest links! that closer draw the nuptial chain — 

She wi>lu'd for children, but slie wished in vain. 

Soon her proud lord grew sated of her charms, 

And left for lights-oi-love her loving arms. 

One friend, one young companion, yet a child. 

Shared her lone hed, her widowed hours beguiled : 
With her slie loved to tend her garden liowers; 

With her she read, when lell the pattering showers. 
Wise in her counsels, in her ])recepts kind. 

To virtuous aims she led her ductile miiid- 
That cliild became a woman passing fair, 

That woman tluttered in seduction's snare ; 

Th* insuker was her iuisbarid, and her bower 
The love-haunt of his wanton paramour. 

Her own chaste eyes surprised them ; not a word 
Passed her pale lips — lu*r bosom scarcely stirred. 

She stood, us if she were congealed to stone — 

She g<ized, still gazed — the guilty pair are gone— 

But still slie stood with open staring eye— 

Still gazed intent and mute on vacancy. 

“ There in the grounds of her own loved abode, 

111 tliat low, wood-built cottage by the road, • 

The maniac rends with shriek? the vexed sky; 

Or in a fitful mood sits silently. 

There scarcely tended, scarce with food supplied. 
Music, observ'aiice, watchful care denied, 

J'he widi»w missed nut the assifjuous aid 
The guilty husband to his victim jiaid ; 

S!ic saw him not upon his stately bier-— 

Upon bis cold remains she shed no tear. 

Torn from her chamber, from her husband*s ImlJ, 
IM'iria rages in that hoarded stall ! 

Unhappy one ! the negro who goes hy 

vShakes his crisped head, and gently heaves a sigh ; 

The stranger w'ondcrs at the open shame, 

And stops to a'-k tlie screaming maniac's name. 

“ Gay sounds are heard within the lighted hulls; 
The listening leaves the melody enthrals; 

The charmed zephyr pauses us he flies 
And mingles with the stiain Jiis sofrest sighs; 

The wakened li/ ird leaves his bushy bed. 

Climbs to the lattice, and erects his head. 

Carriage on carriage passes by her door — 

She starts, she shrieks, and falls upon the floor. 
Inexplicable threads that twine the brain, 

And bring the lung since past to life again ! 

A chord was struck, and answered; light was tliere~ 
Such festive lights, such music in the air. 

When first by her belovt^l husband's side. 

She passed that lodge a hiushing, blooming bride. 
Beloved still ! her mind liis image woke. 

And long-lost reason, taught hy nature, spoke. 


[Oct. 
the picture 
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Then might her senses have been surely kept, 

While the dread dragons of her fancy slept ; 

A sister’s heart was riven; her sister’s care— 

I^iok ill that hut, and see that maniac there ! 

Toothless that mouth, where once the graces hung. 

And round her song their lilied odours flung; 

Bare is that bosom, where loves nestling lay. 

Till they by faithless man were scared away ; 

Flashing with madness those fierce senseless eyes. 

Which once expressed ten thousand witcheries : 

That form disfigured, scarcely covered o’er 
"With decent rags where Venus spent her store 
Of choicest beuiuies ; which, with loving hand. 

Herself had bound with her own mystic hand. 

See the poor victhn, senseless, bleeding, hound — 

While Want, and Woe, and Madness glare uround I” 


Mr Chapman, speaking of what lie 
has 6i»en, and in the confidence of 
conscious veracity, before his coun- 
try', aflirms tliat the negroes procet'd 
cheerfully to their work. Tliey rise 
with the sun, and theJr labours cease 
with it. Tlie day is of twelve hours’ 
duration, and tlie variation in it does 
not exceed half an hour during the 
year. They have two or three hours 
in the course of the day' for refection, 
working, in fact, nine or ten hours at 
most, and whore task-work is as- 
signed, they sometimes get done in 
seven or eight lioiirs. Or Farre, 
whose name is still blessed in Bar- 
badues, bore testiniony to these facts. 


in his evidence before the Commit- 
tee on the Factory- Sy^steni, and in- 
dignantly’' scouted the foolish belief 
that children were w'oiked then*, as 
in the mills of England. During 
crop-tlrne, the persons engaged in 
the boiling-house, are, of necesMity, 
longer employed ; and ever must he, 
wluaher slaves or free lahourers. 
Thi *ses parties are often changed, 
and there is no part of the woik of 
an estate which the negroes like so 
w'ell. So asserts iMr Chapman, and 
believing his eyt*s, and ears, and the 
observations of a humane and intelli- 
gent mind, lie thus describes the 
condition of the slaves. 


“ Tri that blest month, to all the cane-isles dear. 
Which Niima added to the circling year ; 

Which other climes with hideous sights deforms, 

And uslicrs in tlie year with howling storms. 

With sleet, ami snow-falls, and impt'tiioiis liail, 

The s!i ricking blast and desolating gale ; 

But hcMo eome*^ soltly, comes a welcome guest. 

In robe of green, and flowery kiitle drest ; 

Sports with the Naiad on the sparkling deep, 

Or oil the Dryad’s bosom falls as-Uep. 

In that dear month, when every cane-field blooms 
III pride iiiafure, and waves its downy {ilumes. 

The lofty mill-jiuints wear their caiivuss sail. 

Shake to the breeze, and court the favouring gale ; 
The new-hung coppers sliine with pulisird glow, 

The fire-man with his canc-trash stands below ; 

And busy preparation loudly sounds 

Ttirongli the glad buildings and tlie yellow grounds. 

“ Soon us the grey dawn peeps upon the hill. 

Soon us the daylight fulls upon the iriill. 

Swarms forth the laughing, happy negro throng. 
While throiigli the glad air rings the crop-time song: 
Not dearer home to school-imprison’d boys. 

Nor cheerlier sing they home’s enchanting joys. 
Some lop and strip the yellow-jointed cane; 

The branchy spires the happy cattle gain ; 

Tlie tender prickly tops, with eyes thick set. 

Fall on the fields, where they shall flourish yet. 
When oncei again is hoed the fertile plain, 

And vows are offer’d for the genial rain. 
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Meanwhile, in bundles bound, the luscious canes^ 

Brought to the (Jhthway, hll the creaking wains ; 

The glad mill dances ; down the liquid wealth 
Pours to the boilers. Ye, whose failing health 
•Speaks in your faded cheeks, your drooping eyes, 
jii'ink the health-giving stream the mill supplies ! 

Nor balsam, nor the moss that Iceland liives. 

Nor gum medicinal, such vigour gives. 

Hence come the sickly, hence the healthy fair, , 

To win their roses hack — or take the air. 

The ruddy planter dreams not shapes so bright 

Can rob his day of peace, of sleep his night ; ^ 

But ieels at morn strange flutterings in his breast. 

And on his weary lied he finds no rest. 

“ With molten gold the polish’d coppers foam. 

While many a wreath of mist enwraps the dome : 

All is alive, each gang r€»sponsive sings; 

The inill-jMrd reels with joy, and echo rings. 

Who is not here? tlie little in chin bawls; 

Halt palsy from his leafy jmllct crawls ; 

The centenary, with his head of snow, 

Forgets his years, — the wiiiow half her woe ; 

Tlie stranger, come to see the burmng shame 
Of negro wrong**, forgets for what he came ; 

He hears their m-rry hingh, their joyous strain, 

His sides are aching, yet he laughs ngain. 

He hears no groan, he hears no cruel lash. 

Their maddening mirth he sees no tyrant dash. 

But soon the stranger hack to Knglarni goes — 

He talks of brands, a frightful scourge he shews ; 

Shudder^, wlicne’er is named the horrid isle, 

Wiiere negroes never dance, and never smile, 

But groans and wailings ever vex the sky; — 

Plaudits re‘*ound, and cheers await the spy.** 


“ Would,” asked O’CoiiTiell, “ tlie 
most wretched horde ot Irishmen ex- 
change their condition with iietfro- 
slavesV” We cannot tell., l>iit tliat 
they are far worse off iu all respe(*ts 
we grieve to know; they tire more ini- 
eerable, and more munlerous; sorry 
are we to sav, often more ignorant ; 
in a far more degraded condition as 
human beings; more deplorable as 
mere animals. Still they are — free. 
Yea — the slaves are free; and the 
light of liberty has been seen far and 
wide over the lan<i, qiienelied but by 
hissing hlood. Words sliall not im- 
pose upon us, nor will any person 
of common sense accept a query 


^or an argument, even wlien put in 
broadest brogue, or suffer the empty 
declamation of a biawlerto hide or 
darken his ki.iowl(*<lge of tlie n'al 
coirdilion of any portion of his fellow- 
creatures, wliaK^ver he the colour of 
their skin, or the name of the, servi- 
tude whieh tlipy endure. Would to 
lieaven they were happier ! But, alas ! 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
the*' finest peasantry on eartli” of 
whom no such pieture could be 
draw j, with the sliglitest regard to 
truth, as the following one, which, as 
a picture of the negroes in Barba- 
does, we believe to be entirely true. 


“ Bo ! where the gang assembled wields the hoe. 
And each begins his owui appointed row; 

Song and the jocund laugh are heard around-^ 

Quirk upon quirk, and ready jokes abound. 

The task allotted they with case ran do ; 

No shapes of dread affright their steps pursue : 

They fear no lash, nor, worse! the dungeon’s gloqm, 
Nor nurse the sorrows of a hopeless doom. 

The gay t.roop laughs and revels in the aim. 

With mirth unwearied— till their work is done.” 



]8dd.} > lhi)*lado€s» 

If the West Indian landlords Isave 
beeti continuing to treat their negroes 
with a more and more thoughtful hu- 
.manity, during tlie last thirty years, 
partly from motives of nuMe self- 
interest, partly from their own good 
natural dispositions, which we shall 
not deny they possess in common 
with ourselves of the same blood, 
and partly from the mighty influence 
exerted over all their character by the 
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sleepless voice of llie Mother Coun- 
try conuselliDg and inspiring humsaie 
sentiments, — i.nd that it is so we 
for our own poits cannot in reason 
and conscience but believe, — we see 
not why we bliould not read with 
satisfaction the following animated 
descriptions of negro toil and lelease 
from toil, nor doubt tliat th<*y are 
correct as general piclnres of their 
contentment with their condition : — 


While the noon-lustre o'er the land is spread. 
The listeiiinf? lizard hides his star-lit head ; 

The 'four-a'clocks their shrinking petals close. 

And wearied man seiks slielter and repofo. 

Tile negroes now desert the master's field. 

And seek the joys that dearest home ran yield ; 

Tiieir little rliildrc n rlaim tlie mother's rare — 

Some cull the pepper, and their meals prepare ; 
Some. dress their gardens ; some a fiOi-net spin ; 
While ehildhood's merry laugh is heard within. 

Tlow ealin and tranquil look those negro huts, 

Tiioir friiit-tre* s round, atid*6cattercd roroa-niits i 
Their dear security the negro loves, 

Wiiile flirougli his shiuhs and vines he Inclly moves. 

“ Ah, hapjjy is his lot, from ill sceure ! 

He oft is wealthy, whi’e his lord is pcor : 

J.aw and opinion guard his home from want; 

JS'or horrid debts ins tranquil pallet haunt. 

Him, well disposed, no voice tf anger chides; 
l or every need his master’s care provides. 

Kaeh has his homestead and his faithful hound, 

To keep his door and watch his garden-ground, 

T/ie trudc' man, proud ot station and of skill, 

Firects his head on liigh ; and piondir still 
The ranger walks, the rnonaich of the plain • 

And with Ids hoy surveys his wide domain. 

The master’s eye is on his people set, 
lie loves the glistening face of honest jet; 

He mingles with them in their mirthrnl hour. 

He gives tlie simpering bride her mcirriagc-dower ; 
He stands the sponsor for the bouncing boy — 
Sieejdng or w aking, they his thoughts employ. 

No churlii']i tyrant he to mar their mirth; 

He loves their sport.®, and often gives them biiili. 

‘‘ So with Ids slaves the patiiaveh ol edd 
His cattle paalured and enclosed Ids fold; 

Siw them with joy llie nden of gladness wear, 

And for their sorrows had a ready te.'ir; 

With them he dwelt, and coloidzcd or roved — 

The slave was trusted, and the mastir loved.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 


** IIow' bcqxitiful the night! how sweetly fall 
Its shadow's! ’tis the negro-festival. 

To the sound of flutes and drums they dancing come : 
Not sw'ceter ner more musical the hum 
Of fidling w’ater.s to tlie drowsy car, 

Thau those far sounds the wings of Zephyr hear. 
Tiieycome, they come I and in their tiain adv-meo 
l.ove, pleu'sure, jf>y, content, atiil e^per.O’.ce ! 

Satins, at d .silk®, and hubv 1 legs they show ; 

Uich .sireams*cf canc di'^tili'd nepenthe flow'. 
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In liis own vulleys Saturn rei;?ns confess'd, 

Ktiles or misrules — the golden and the blest, 
l^nvers in pairs go dancing o’er I he green, 

Wliile llaccihus cheers them with his honest mien. 

Here may be seen the darjce of J.ibya, 

While honour’d bands their iiutivc umsic play, — 

Tiie deep-toned banjoe, to their ears divine, 

The noisy cymbal, and the tambourine. 

Such was the dance Ionia loved of yore, 

While virgin troops the inyMie einbiein bore. 

And priests or priestesses — nor tliou^jhr, it shame 
To own the symbol when they h it the Harne; 

Such image still the dancing bt. ar, 

III praise ol him wlio fructilies the yi ai\— 

While holy Ganges rears his placid he.al. 

Well pleased to see his hanks so visited. 

Wanion each motion; every motive seems 
AVaked into sense by soul-dissolving dreams; 

AVirh linked arms they twine, or else advance 
In the slow maze of floating dalliance. 

While some, refined, the modern art display,— 

That leaves the grac-e, and takes the sliuuie away. 

Pleasure and giadnes** sit on every brow ; 

They, careless o( the future, seize tlic now ; 

And give their thoughts to frolic and to Inn, 

Till Saturn’s reign of revelry is run.” 


Human beings will dance and sing 
in the mitlst of many inisei ic's ; nor, 
})ecause they ar<‘ sometin)(»« seen 
daiK-ing and singing, aie ive to con- 
clude that they art*" coiiient<*d witli 
their condition. Ther<* is much 
miith ill Newgale. Hut of that mirth 
we know the <-harncter ami the <*iiiise 
— and lliat it fueaks I'oith in tumble 
])clo\v tin* s!ia<lo\v of tlie galli>\vs. 
Is tfial till* jcilure of the ii(*'z>o’s 
im*iiimer'i y No It is sii*cf»u* ; it 
is ];>irr of tlu'ir beiuL''; and proof 
Theu*fore eii joyuieiit. S«> wo, are 
glad lo tliiuk ; but others may aitii- 
fmte it all to wi etchedness, and see 
in it all but an a))]inlling proof of the 
lieart- lireakiug misery that is the 
p<*rpetual pmiioa of slaves. To all 
who Ibink so, it will s<*t*m a wicK<*d 
imickery lo sjieak of the care Avliich 
('hristiaii love is extending over the 
negro population in the Indies. 

But to (jhi istianify Ave look for llie 
ultimate and safe emancipation of 
ali our slaves. The measures now 
about to be carried into elVect will 
be fatal indeed, if the holy woik of 
enliglitej)ing their minds l)y a know- 
ledge of religious truths be not com- 
mitted to holy hands. If blindest 
bigotry and fiercest fanaticism be 
still suffered to agitate, and di**turb, 
and confuse, not only must .all tJie 
islands be lost to us, but to liumanity; 
and a barbarous black population of 


lavvl^^ss tyrants and slaves indeed 
will drem il them ali in blood wliitdi 
ev(‘u liojiical suns will be* too weak 
to diy, and whi<*li will continue 
flowim: to the sej, till all v«*ins have 
bc(*n c.\li:iu‘>ted, and natuu* regain 
po-sKcsvion of lier still domains, wiu*re 
The liui I iiMi!i*s, on their pei iiMii(‘ai vi- 
sit rl will have itouglit, to ti ample 
cI<M\ n but tu'c^. T}i(‘ danger td false 
aed (biil siipersiiiion, misnamed 
( 'i ri-«ruiiid r, ai all tinu‘s great, is be- 
com'oiu: eveiy Ijour im)ie i'l ightfiil ; 
but l^» ti ue I A aiiiridisls wo must l<»ok 
for the averlin'4 of tiu*, most hideoii^ 
calamities now mis.iiiimt. ami to the 
biude ill their l)h'•^^.^‘cl hands, ami ex- 
])oiJi;dml hy tlieir hlevu'd lips, the 
J?ihle, Sm ii mi’U ar<* already in the 
I'-lamls, and h't llie hand of dcliv(*r- 
ers h * im ri ased and encourage d by 
;dl honours atnl all lewartls. Wliy 
did a liieat man, lik<* Lord Brougli- 
;»m, fjcrlare to the country, that 
men educated for the Mstablislied 
(diureli ill our l/nivm*silies, would 
not go tlu‘re, nor were qualified for 
the work V 'l'li(*y li:i\ (» gone, and will 
go, and for tlie woik they are nobly 
acr<imp!isljed ; nor is it work to 
wliicli, in tJieirnwn native land, they 
are stiancers, “ There are,’* says 
Mr (dia])iiian, “ in proportion to the 
])opulalfou, as many siricere Cdiris- 
tians in Ikarbadoes as in luigland. I 
appeal lo our rchools and our cliari- 
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ties; to the life ami the deatli-bed of ous Christiania learned theologian, 
the professed Christian ; to the list an excellent preacher, gentle yet 
of olVencoH, minor and capital ; to the dignitied, authoritative witliout pre- 
testimony of the ch*rgy, and of every tension, energetic without oft’ensive 
reHj)ectable individual who has visit- eagerness in the pursuit of liisob- 
ed the island.” IJ(‘ pronounces a high, ject, he has done wonders for the 
and liritain knows, as well as Barba- moral and spiritual condition of the* 
does, a just eulogy on Dr (kderidge, islanders.” But let the panegyric on 
the first Bishop, who arrives! at his him and his coadjutors, lay and cle- 
diocese exactly two hundred years rival, be pronounced in verse, and 
after the settlement of the island, in verse not unworthy' of such a 
Sueli men in such station should have theme : — 
been there long, long ago ; “ a jii- 

The busy week is done of worldly care; 

The bell invites tliorn to the house of prayer. 

'J'he negro eornes in holyday attire. 

Ills voice, not inharmonious, swells the choir; 

His earnest look is on the preacher bnit, 

III lo\e, and fear, and awe, and wonclerrnent. 

Sehools for their children bless the bishop's eye— 

Tdith for the living, hope for those that die. 

“ The central school ! how loud the note of praise, 

While fathers watch their hopes ol future days ; 

And grateful memory keeps with pious care 
'J’lie loved and iionoiired name of Comhermere ! 

Tfiy praise, too, Packer, other days sfiall tell ; 

I’nirie was the system, thine the zeal of Bel), 

T);c fiatient h»ve that silent works its way, 

I'ne kiinlimg faith no obstacles can stay. 

“ Xdj*, (\)leridge ! shall the gratelul isle forget 
To tlice her vast, unutterable debt ; 

Tlioii a true faiher to our hopes hast proved,— 

A tendiT shepherd, by fiis flock beloved. 

Wifli thee iMiiu* blessing; over tliec the Dove 
pijjTUU'^ tlu* brooding wing ot Indy love. 

Oiii own apostle! iroud, uti<l wise, anrl iruc, 

Pi-rsu-jsjn,i s{»-fps thy bps iii be:ivi>nly <lcw ; 

Wfnle to th) loi eU and u|>Wi»id i:iaiice i'* given 
A ligliT ullei'ieil twnn the liiii/ne id Ili-.iven. 
llles'ii'g'. t:'> with thee' lleavcnX lust mlts attend 
().i fa'IiiM, f* ac'u I, '•1 m plit'id, ijtiiili’. and frit-nri ! 

“ PiinUi end N'.hm ' imo we Imge! ye.nr worill, 

\Vli<‘ti rhii'i- \ e ehi M^h daily hits., yr,\i hirih? 

P'ifd\ (*!i tdaC he.imo'g t.M*e, the-,- s'le.umng eyc^. 

That piestintt* sn.ijt-i \ li,*ai ili»‘ jir.iwi*- ih.it nse 
'lie are rc'vaided; lliiiveii ltu*ks ‘-inihng ihiwii; 

Yniiis tin* pal«n-tM u:ch ann the gn’den ciown. 

“ lint one is jdot'nl, wliotri fiis coniiTiy ittonrns ; 

\or \ ef !ier own, lit! t.ivnorite sum retmn-'. 

(.)'• i Ills \oinig bps the bees enelniiiri'd bung, 

And, cis the Msi'-es sjmke, tl»e poet sung j 
lb,r soon be brake his an-nnwilbpg lyre, 

W.niii liMni the altar, rapt with liolicr fire ; 

And now with higher inspiration fraught. 

As though the iirophet’-s intinlle he had caught, 

He ]u*als the music of his tiinetui voice, 
liids tfie Imd tremble, and the good rejoice. 

But all ! forgetful ol his native dells, 

The holy man in some far c<»iiiitry dwells; 

And still the bcaidid isle remefs lirr soil. 

And calls in vain <m absent C'haderton. 

“ Here, Joo, have come, though few and far lu twceii; 

The good Moravians, — grace of every scene 
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To which their ta'^k of love their steps has led,— 

To teach the sinner why the S.iiless bled. 

Nor foul ambition, nor the Just of pelf, 

Nor plumed vanity, nor love of self— 
lias lured them from th^ir strait and narrow way, 

To win the lost, recover those that stray. 

“ Far from his friends, his country, and his home, 

It is the missionary's lot to roam ; 

To traverse empires — oceans leave behind, 

The pilgrim benefactor of mankind. 

Patient, yet prompt ; when duty points the way. 

He girds his loins, and hastens to obey ; 

He heeds no change of country, nor of dime, 

No sacrifice of comfort, health, aid time. 

No dangers daunt, no fears disturb his soul ; 

He presses forward to the distant goal : 

He sees the glorious prize hung np on higli, 

He runs, he arms, he strives lor victor). 

In faith he visits many a saviige race, 

Content to have no home— no resting-place; 

In faith he rears the banner of his lord ; 

In faith he preaches, promulgates his word. 

In the dry land, where wa^er was not yet, 

Wells forth a sweet, refreshing rivulet ; 

The thirsty soil with verdure iiow is drest; 

With peace and plenty crowird, tln^ scene is blest; 

Sharon with roses glows «nd round the toinh 
Of man’s pollution flowers of promise hloorn. 

How beautiful the feet of those who preach 
Glad tidings of salvation, and who teach 
The people holiness! how lovely they 
Who fill the dark holes of the earth with day; 
iVIighty in faith, renew’d in second birth,— 

WJio break the idols, and subdue the earth ! ” 

These are the kind of men who due, tlie maudlin and murderous 
must save the West Indies. Not ab- Methodist was moutlied of at Einan- 
ject sinners like Smith, tliemselvi's ci|)ition-;\Ieetingsasa Martyr. Much 
the worst of slaves. He was Justly will be left, we trust, to the landlords 
condemned to die; but the (iovorn- in .tlie We^t Indies, in carrying tlic 
mental home, wbicb is brave enoiigii measure into efiect ; they will lx* ad- 
to continue hanging raisguidi d vised and assisted, vve trust, by the 
wretches, who cannot read, for burn- wise and good iu this (ountry ; and 
ing ricks in England — a great crime by prudt ntaiid enlighteri(*d nianage- 
— had not courage to begin banging ment, wc^ tiust, bi of all the 

misguiding wretches who could read, danirers lowering over their beads, 
for burning plantations in the colo- thatChiistiaiiityiiiaytlicre,asevery- 
nies— a far greater one— and preach, where else, when taiiglit by true 
ing not only fire but blood. A par- apostles, prove on cartli what it is, 
don was prepared for the felon, but pure from Heaven, the religion of 
he died of fear in prison ; and though peace, 
the gallows was thus cheated of its 
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Perhaps it may be thought that 1 
liavo too uiiidi insisted on the Pas- 
toral, as if it were the only walk of 
trie landscape-painter, and conse- 
quently of the Sketcjier. Not so; 
perhaps for want of a better term 1 
have lifted that in a comprehensive 
sense; for niucli of my admiratitm 
of pictures and remarks would more 
strictly be referable to the Romari- 
tu*. Let there h*e, but poetry, and 
ajjply what other term io the style 
3'ou like l)(‘st. All out-of-door trans- 
actions, t/iffy whether real or 

imaginary, are witliiii the ]»rovinre 
of landsca])(s (or at least of the 8ket- 
ciu*r, ) and if you are an liislnnan 
you may includes .s^a si ips ; what- 
L*r the sky ])iays over, the] 
furrows of land or w«ater, furlongs of 
brown furze, or fathoms of salt 
sea. \V'Jienev('r divine l^oetry walks 
uhrodtiy whatever be the <lress she 
jjnqv ehooh(‘ to w(*ar for the (la^', you 
ma3>' attend her stej)s in sunshine or 
ill shade, and do not besurj)rised, if by 
a sudden ni(‘tarnor{)hosis slie mount 
the clouds, jnnjor r/V/c/Z, and you 
find yourself atlaclied to her girdle as 
your sk 3’’. scraper, liigh up above. tlu‘. 
niountaiii-to])s. Tlien if you liave 
good iier\ (»s, boldl3' dij) 3"our pencil in 
llu» great (m>Iouv jars whereliom Na- 
ture makes storm and tempest ; but 
be sure to have another read v to clip 
into till*, sunshine, that you ma3" 
liave a chr4riii to quell the fury oi the 
stoim-demon, that would otherwise 
liurricanize over the world like 
a true revolutionist, upleariiig all 
things. Na3% ]ierchance, she 11^3^ 
lake you a higher iiiglit still, far 
above, and purif3'^ your faculties to 
behold a new heaven and a new 
earth ; that your i*iilarged ideas in 
visible things of this w orld, as in a 
luagii; mirror, mav" see the now' invi- 
sibie wonders of the (heator’s haiul, 
sliiiiing in a glory ami nnigniticeiuM* 
of which all the excellence and 
beauty of Uiis earth shall ap|)ear but 
a faint rellection. The siir you then 
breathe will be life, and you may 
be gifted with immortal fame, and 
Bpiini “ the blind Fury” that conics 
“ with abhorred shears,” 

“ And blits the thin-^pun life.” 


You have now' scope and room 
enough, or you are unrciasonable in- 
deed. 

I have often thought a sketcher 
would do well to read some delight- 
ful tale, say in Ovid’s I\lctainorpho- 
ses or Spenser, and then, with the 
eliaracler of picture \ i\ id in his 
mind, go forth to the rocks, the 
Avoods, and wilds, and sketch and 
paint in, on the spot, objects, tones, 
and colours, as may be most appli- 
cable ; and with the ])oetr3’’ in bis 
lieait he*, will not be afraid to heigh- 
ten a little*, for Nature will often give 
Lilli but a glimpse, wlu re he must 
imagim* a grt^at deal. He will llieu 
Jia\ (* a distinct aim ; and bis genius, 
become c*onfi rim'd, wdll learn to re- 
ject, ami no longer but den itself 
ami llic portfolio udth unmeaning, 
\i:gue, or distracting studit*>. Ovid’s 
jM eta morph uses is a di*Jjglilful book 
for the laiidscajie-paintcr. It takes 
him back to the fabulous — it endows 
his pem*il with the Jici*nse to cr(?ate 
— to divest the earth of its eveiy-day 
common look, aiui cover it with the 
beauty of a golden antiquity, that de- 
lies ami forbids the scrutiny of the 
poor but tcrlly critic that lias lliiitercd 
over hi^ om* ]'0()r short recent sum- 
mer lia}', to which the gloiy of the. 
obU'u day ma}' be admitted without 
dispute to have been somewdiat un- 
like — wdicii Phu'bus w as been gallop- 
ing Ins ^teeds over the clouds, and, 
passing on, gracefully tossing liis 
liand til the Graces as they danced by 
the fountain in the wood, and when 
the earth was good enough for Ids 
footstep, when he left his radiant 
chariot, liurniog with love, to pursue 
the. cold daughter of the River. 
Th<*s(*. \vi*re tlie da3's of the old 
“ (Jourt Beauties” in the reign of 
.Tiipiter, or of the beauties ef Jupi- 
ter’s courting — of wood nymphs and 
water iiyiiqilis, the latter such as 
lifted their pearl3" arms and took in 
the. lovel3' llylas. As to bright Plue- 
bus, however, driving the Exquisite 
or tlie Regulator from east to w’ost 
\i>ibly, if the artist would paint him, 
and a noble picture does he nmke in 
the bands of Guido, I fear he will err 
much if he make the god subservient 
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to any landscape whatever. Wher- 
ever he is introduced in propria per- 
sonuy he rniKst he a piiiicipal — the 
pictui e : and this for a rcuson which 
must he taken from the dill’erence 
that sejjarates poetry as an art from 
paiiitint' as an art, though they may 
be one" in feelinp^. Poetry appeals 
more to tlie mind’s eye?, which sees 
with a ilash and passes on, to which 
objects are more vague, more evaii- 
esceiit, retained so as to be for a mo- 
ment only separate pictures takcui 
out of a general subject to which in 
their after- vaguein*ss tliey yet be- 
long. But painting fixes and fas- 
tens, and thi‘ poetic illustration must 
become a particular picture ; it is too 
bold, too strikingly and pernianently 
embodied, to become an accessory. 
Thus a few lines of a poem may 
make many pictures, or one, as they 
are treated. The “ miiurs eyti” is 
indeed an eye of all faith, but is n«)t 
the faithful eye which will accurate- 
ly search into all that is submit ted to 
it. The “ oeulis suhmissa fulelihiis/' 
these are faithful in their o/Fuas but 
it is not an oflice of an eas}' and pass- 
ing credence, hut will <*all upon the 
hands to pull down Plnehus Jiimseif 
off the box if he dare intrude into a 
landscape, that would lx* a land- 
scape; and to see him tliiis “ fallen 
from his high estate” is a metamor- 
phosis above Ovid’s. 1 know' not 
how a ])ictiire of Tm tier’s, in whieli 
I am told this attempt has been 
made, w'ill bear the test of this criti- 
cism. I have never seen the pic- 
ture, but 1 should conceive such a 
medallion stuck upon the sky w'oiild 
burlesque the heavens, and set the 
earth a laughing. To think of every 
living and creeping thing on the 
theatre of this earth, fioking their 
noses from under every leaf and 
tuft agape at the wonderful Plunbus 
Duqtow in his grand illumination of 
fire-works, is to think a vexation, at 
finding any thing hO ** new under 
the sun.” 

In composing and painting from 
such a poet as Ovid, and sketching 
for this purpose from nature, it will 
be absolutely necessary to preserve 
the antiquity of the subject. You 
must avoid, therefore, or at least be 
very sparing, what is too common or 
familiar. In those days human beings 
had their genealogical tables literally 
rooted in the trees, and the oaks spake 
•—flower and shrub were a metamor- 


phosis, al m ost gi fted with thought, and 
running brooks hadasweet complain- 
ing elotpicncf* that w'as felt and un- 
derstood. You may, therefore, take 
some few liberties with the forms of 
boughs, and make them bend to each 
othiM', and give them a more social 
and conversational repose than yop 
see; stanqt tliCMii with somewhat of 
ilte action of life,' and cry “ vivite 
syhie.” Let them not meanly har- 
bour nothing but Tom-Tits ; h^tthem 
liave as it were an immortality of 
being under tht‘ir rinds, as coeval 
\vitnes'4(‘s of your ])oetical transac- 
tion. T^et the mind, in looking at 
3’our jtictiin*, be carried back to the 
greatest antiquity, tir tht^ spectator 
wdl! not btdit*ve a word of your 
tale, and 3’our l)a]dines and Dia- 
nas ma}' be but reg;ud<‘d as wor- 
thy the notice of tin* “ Society for the 
Sup]n essioii of Vice.” When Horace 
so aijclaciouslv' asserted that he saw'' 
with his own eyes Bacchus among 
the reinot4‘ rocks, teaching his scho- 
lars tin* Ny m]>hs songs, and the goat- 
footed Satyrs [n ickiugup their poiiit- 
vl\ i‘ars to li*^teii — 
li.Hrtinin in KiitiXiN raiuiina 

VhIi iloci'iil i‘in { « ])ost(*ii) 

ysyinplia^<|m‘ oL aiirfs 

(’'ii;»r5jM-<l>iin S.nyi oi iiin ai-iitas,— 
thoimh he aihlressed an audience 
that professed as nni<*h to hern‘ve in 
those di\ initics, as good Catholics do 
in ilie Pope’s (’alciidar, yet he knew 
the air ot antiquity W'ould alone be- 
stow' credit fin bis piu formance, (no 
bad pictui e,) and therefore lieappeala 
to atter ages. We. now' do not dare to 
doubt the x'act. And there is a some- 
thing in the “remotisrupibiis,” secret, 
removed atar off rocks, that cheats 
the senses, and takes you into uii- 
coinnn 11 and unknown regions. How 
many modern pictures do we see, to 
which we give no trust, and disbe- 
lieve tlie wdiole matter they profess 
to represent ! Who ever tliought for 
a single moment there was a word of 
truth in Wilson’s representations of 
the Mythology? Tliere was not the 
least corresjioridetice between his 
figures and his landscape ; the latter 
was all of his own day, and Ids figures 
ititriider.s, trespassers to be question- 
ed, or cry 

“ Thi* MuTirt* <ir parson of tlio imrish 
Or the attoi iiej'.** 

How very common and mean is the 
whole landscape of his Niobe ! You 
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never can properly drown and sink 
llylas in the Paddini^ton earial — a 
coroner’s iii(|uest will iiievitahJy have 
the body up, and a jury ot tailors sit 
upon it, and adveitise it as “ un- 
known and found drowiuul that 
Hercules hitns(df sliould no more run 
about crying “ Jlyla! Hyla!” 

Ut littiis, Ilyl.i ! HvIli ! oimn' sojuiret. 

Some few years since, 1 saw a ])ic- 
ture, by a modern artist, and of •ge- 
nius and c’elebrity, that for l.tck of 
this fabulous liue ami c]iav;;ct(u* of 
his scenery was Ji total failures 'I’iie 
subject was Pan and Syryiix ; at lirst 
fai^ht you would b:ive iliou.jlit it 
liad been painted for a \\’et^L India 
Planter, to couimemoriiU*, an i srape, 
of his white wile at an iii'>urrt‘ctioii 
of the m*L(ro<'S. Poor Ihui — ;\n 1 then 
what a miserable, S\ rvn\, a 
p^aijzy, vapoury, '/hn-tly, 

unsiil>slHiiTial white oiifert oI ; m - 
inab‘, not at all w<i].'h rfiiotla r 

after, 'flu*, sky was a {’.jloi;* d. z- 
irline while, that would ]iur v our ‘ \ es 
out to stare al. 'fhe I rrtieize a. id 
folijiii^e was aM oi lu*l L'l';y:<*d ;^rt lUis, 
and tlie Ihiiui^in^- r. d ihj‘.\, r-> iliat 
ov*Mtopp(*d Pan, and by tln ir impu- 
dent stare Syrynx out Of’ c<»iMile- 
iiance, luiiiht loi\e hmuj L'atheietl for 
botanical Jf'ctiires. It wa-j a cluuce 
scene for a heibalist to ^aihei bis 
fox-nlove. 'flu* whoh* st’ciu* was 
the comuion artilicial, i" was of ilu* 
manufactory of a “ capabliiiy man,” 
a l^ronmls’ dress(*r. Aed thoio was 
the architectural oinee o\cr the. 
woods, such as even capeiimr Pan 
never belield in all liis rounds. Poor 
Pan ! be might have feared tin* lu‘acl 
gardener and Ids man, :uul would 
never have pursued Syi yiix in such 
a place — when* he mighi Ion e ex- 
pected to have metatev«*ry turn INIr 
liobiiiH making bis poiiy-clndse tour 
of the estate to advt'riise it for sale. 

Now, Pan is a caiitifuis cb'\er fel- 
low, rough iiideefl, but the iiu*rriest 
— and as the aneieiits repreru'iit him, 
be scarcely frightens any one, ami 
the nymphs only’ run away from him 
to be pursued. Ho is the froliikiiig 
deity of the old wootls. Wcie lie 
the wretch some make* him, he shoidd 
be instantly banished llie dot*;. tins of 
poetry ami landsca]>e — shoulil h<? 
sliot for a malicious baboon, liis 
mother huiijlied when she bore Idin ; 
his fatlier, Hermes, laughed when he 
took him up, wrapped in a hareskin ; 
and all the gods of Olympus laugh- 


ed when they saw his ‘^beautiful 
child;” and as he grew up, frolick- 
Bome as ever, did not the gtintle 
nyfnphs round the fountains sing 
sweet songs to him ? At least so says 
Homer, in his hymn to Pan, and 
there is no had subject fora picture. 
But do let good worthy Pan preserve 
Boimnvhatof Ids divinity. Every one 
mu^l have seen many of these ino- 
flerii jniti(jiu‘s ; most of them are 
friglitful, and vulgarize all classical 
recollections. 

It has been said that the ancients 
had no great notion or admiration 
of lamlpicape; — as a ]>ainter’s art, ])er- 
liaps not ; but Horace was not the 
(udy om* who thought “ flumiiia 
ainem syl\as(|ue itiglorias.” It is 
true they gi\e you no very elaborate 
dcv.Miptions and I douhr wh<‘tliei* 
any !zive them suc«*essfiiUy — not ex- 
cept iog [Mrs RadcliiVt*. But they often 
]>aiiit ill a word, and awaken to the 
e \ c mor<*. thaii meets the t-ir. T‘'ere 

a vast r.mge f«n- tin* sketch(*r (»\ er 
n. oner’s '< •• — “Trie ‘'ha- 

(iowiti g inount;dfis, ami rc'souuding 
sea ” arc a hoiiuflary w iiliin which 
art* noble and exf/nlsite ])ictur«*s. 
'I In* ()(ly*.M‘3' is deligiirrnl to llu? 
himlscape painter. Ami wlio will he 
hold enough to trv Ids lian.d at tlie 
gaidims <if Alciimus 'I'lieii wl\at 
magidlicent lion-hunts, ami inaiine 
]>ieces with the st<*iiiu- vessels tluit 
km*w all ])orts, ainl went self-dir(»ct- 
f*d, eoviTCfl with vapour and eloud ! 
l_ iN’ssrs throwing the magic safety 
girdle behind him inU> the sea, and a 
iliou-aml other admirahle sui>jeets. 
Nor must we forget the nduutely 
desciiheil rural pietiires on the 
Shield in the Iliad. And the more 
well known are these subjects, so 
much the better for the artist; for in 
viewing a pieture, we want to make 
no empiiries as to the thing repre- 
sented. We art‘, therefore, better 
ph*ased in knowiijgtlie si*)ry beftire- 
liaml. In reafling vve like to Inirn 
the sior\", hecausi* riMtling is progr<»s- 
sive — but ]>aiiiting deals with one 
lived iucidfuit, and it is better tve 
should know all that led to it fr(»m 
other sources. If 3*011 have to learn 
what the figures are about, 3*011 will 
have verv little s3'mpath3' wifli lliein, 
and there is more* rotun hjftfoi .vour 
curiosit}’ than your admiration. But 
there is no b«)i>k should he more of- 
ten ill the hands of the sketche.r or 
painter tliaii the hook of all books— 
the Bible. Whether his genius be 
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for the grand, the beautit’ul, the sim- 
ple, or wliatever it delights ia — he 
will there be gratilied to the full, and 
his mind and heart improved be- 
sides. 

Now, to deseeiidto what is more 
t*<Jinmoii]y known as the llomiintie. 
The most known works are alwa^'s 
tli (5 best for the artist. It must he 
taken for granted, tliendbre, that the 
Sketflier is well ae<{uainted with old 
Boiardo, and Ariosto, and our Spen- 
ser — the Inamorato, the Furioso, 
and the Faiiy Queen. It is strange 
that landseape- painters, wlio sliould 
be of a kindred spirit With these en- 
thusiastic panegyrists of love and 
chivalry, and all gentleness, should 
make so little use of their woiks — 
works that abound in beauiiful <le- 
scriptions of scenery, and iiu hhmts 
delightful to a true p.iinttn's mind. 
The Inamorato, if less poetic in exe- 
cution, is pcnliaps more amusing 
than the coritinuiitioii of the stoi*}* by 
Ariosto. There is more of the Fairy 
tale in it. It is less known than the 
Furioso, hut should <*ertalrily lx* read 
before it. The Ilifacimento of lieini 
is t)ie best. I have not read jMi* 
Hose’s translation, I believe partly in 
jirose. I cannot buttliink his version 
of Aiiosto a little too flippant, th<»ugh 
1 confess 1 have not read mor<? than 
half a duxen Cantos — and fails mo-st 
in the p(»elical passages. Ariosto fur- 
idshos a rieher mine f<ir the ]iaiiiter 
tliaii Spenser. He liad a longmiial 
si)irit with Ids own heroes — a love- 
devoted poet, as we learn from tlie 
aUev'tionate regrets at sib^em e from 
Ills endearcul liome, in liis Satires. 
There is great variety too in the Fu- 
ll oso, gentleness, and grandeur, and 
fascinating eiichautnient. Tiiere. sue 
tlie gard(*ns of Alcina, and in more 
lordly scene tin; loves of Angeiiea 
and Medoro. What a fine scene there 
is even for the sinimal-jiainter — 
where tlie war-liorse, endowed with 
Ills “ iiiteJIetto iiriiaiio,” is chased by 
a flying llippogriir. If I may judge 
from prints, and I seci little else of 
modern art, there is rather an affec- 
tation of the grand, tlian a pursuit 
of the gentle and chivalrous; aiitl in 
consequence lli(‘se great poets of 
romance are neglected as sources of 
illustration for tlie landscape-jiaiiitcr. 
And I am compelled to add, that as 
far as iny judgment goes, there is no 
great natural ability for all this siib- 
limity-mongering. The composi- 
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tionsare wretched — greatness made 
up of littlenesses — and endless repe- 
titions of tlie same forms — hits of 
broken grounds, and litile hits too, 
are but repeated more vapoury in the 
distances; too often the lights, and 
tnen objects, are as if picked out 
with a pin’s point, perhaps in con- 
trast, ill assorting to the black 
splaslies, and sudden flashes of 
light — “ confusion worse confound- 
ed” by its detail — and all so strangely 
biuldled together as if “Chaos were 
coim^ again.” One is (juite sick of 
these inock-suhlimes, and joins with 
the po(‘t, “ (iuodcuiKjue ostendis 
iiiihi a/c, incnxluliis odi.” Another 
class of would- he landscape painters, 
see nothing g«)od under this blessed 
sun, hut what is low and vulgar in 
it--elf, «aii(l affecting theatrical or 
puerile sentiment, daub the canvass 
or st iiii lliti papei with riodiing but 
ragged cottages, slnx'p, sheep-dogs, 
and siiiiperiijg cliildrmi affec'tiiig the 
pathetic — out of all nature — 'H m? nin- 
nies nevtu- liveil in the country, 
(iaiiisborougli, aiiadmirabh* painter, 
Cfrtaiiiiy,and whose landscapes have 
great bt‘auties, (and vvliose portraits 
are ])iuliaps better than his land- 
scapes — c. tf. Ids Ulue Hoy,) led tlie 
way to this folly — and, how or why 
rioh.xly can tell with good reason, 
4)l)ta!ne(l the name of thc^ painter of 
Ihiiili^li scenery — ;is if Jhigland ex- 
clusively was a couniry of cottages 
ami labourers' cliildreii — and con- 
tained nothing else — as if all ehs- 
g<ince liad been bani^dled the, land, 
and lordly diimains “ bosomed high 
in tufled trees,” were imvvdiere but 
iu tin* l>iind bard’s imaginatioii. Some 
again paint you hums and turnpike 
roads, with grt'y trees tJiat shoiihlhe 
gixjcji, unless they sketch from the 
powdered ones near the metropolis ; 
and flatter lhemselv<*s they paint 
landscape — never stopping to ask 
themselves \v hat theua* is in the piece 
to interest, and if in nature they 
would not turn away from it in dis- 
gust, having little sympathy with 
tlie hen and cjiickiuis in the forc- 
gronnd — tlioiigli they may have some 
inclination for the pobJiuiise in the 
t*orm»r of this niral simplicity, tliis 
would-be sweet village scenery. 
TIhto is no studying landscape pro- 
])er near large cities. Tiioiigh there 
are efl’ects for every one’s daubing, a 
black windmill throwing its hideouB 
arms into a white cloud bursting out 
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of a daik-groy one, a moor and a 
veedy puddlo will tliorouglily satisfy 
tlio «;ynius of many, Immble oiioiigh 
to abject pov^erty in subject, presii- 
niing enoiigli in effect. Tiiey take 
great ]) lins that tlieir deformities 
shall stare. lOre it be too late, and 
they b(‘coiiie confirmed in their vul- 
gar vanities, ha th(*in take coach an 
huiulred miles or so, and follow the 
course of some cjf our sweet rivers; 
— livers sirii always fioeiical, they 
mov<», or glide, or break into fall and 
rajdd throu:>li tlieir courses, as if they 
weni of life, and were on Nature’s 
mysterious errands. The. siiiiheams 
gleam upon them witli im‘ssag4‘s from 
ht‘avei). Trees bend to them, and 
receil ij»g fresliness and fragrance, 
grow in their music — flowers kiss 
lli(‘m — lt)ve haunts th<‘m — silenc«? 
keeps awake in their ca\ eras and m*- 
c[ue-t(‘red nooks, and tiu ir tin* iiiuht- 
iui^.di* sings to h(*r — ihe biiixlitand 
niai'.y-colourc’d Ijow ai dies tlieir falls 
— and thij blesseil and I)l(‘ssing moon 
gifts them with magic. Let them be fol- 
lowed from their sources, on nioun- 
t.iin ormoor, ihrou^^h <lell, dini>I(*, la- 
vine, and inoia* opmi valle^y, by wo(mI 
and rock, (ner v\lii(*h the chiuds loi- 
ter to admire, “ do rest,” and if the 
miml of tlie Sk('t<*h<*r do not drink 
]>oetry ihiamgh his eyes and convey 
ii To his poritoHo, lie may hc' sure 
n(‘ither nature nor art intended him to 
b(‘ Ihiinter </r M.(*tclu'r. But if ht* 
liml liiN siHil pcictlc, ami imbued with 
tin* feelij/s of poets he has read, 
he will call up ^udi i ieas as will suit 
bi.v scmiery, enable him to etve it a 
new chaiacter, rhaps nowi^e in- 
consistent with that it has or indi- 
cates, e.iid he will thus study with a 
])!ll pos(». 

'There is a vulgar n<itum, that 
])(*auty in l:ind-'ca[ie lies in extent of 
pru-^piH't— because ( llande was cele- 
brati'd for bis distances; therefore, 
])[eleiiders to taste will make you 
ascmid, ascend, and a^cauul, till you 
are out of breath and out of liiimoiir, 
to see a map, a poor liuiigry assort- 
ment of intersections of hedge-rows 
defacing a whole <*oiintry. Now’, it 
happens that ('laude's <h\sfnnrrs oc- 
cupy but a small portion of his can- 
vass ; — that small portion is, indeed, 
everything both in colour and lines 
— there is no mapping. The air 
coiiiCH pure over a ^ free country, 
where you may be under no alarm 


of man-traps and spring-guns. Even 
the painters of close scenery do not 
neglect the beauty of distance, but 
that b(*aiity is to heighten, not make 
the subject. Cbispar Poussin is sel- 
dtuii satisfn d, partial as he is to more 
ctmfiried subjects, without giving ex- 
tension to his territory, by the iiitro- 
dtu'iion of l>lut‘ bills, or extreme flat 
distance. Distance-jiainting is often 
a trick of the idle and ignorant — it is 
short vvoik to daub in an horizon of 
grey distance, and below it a few 
ciarker lines to llirowr it off still far- 
ther, and u]>oii that a foreground 
with donkeys or donkey-like ligures, 
— and call the wretched thing a pic- 
ture. Distance in pictures should, 
in most instances, be th(5 very small- 
est ])ouiou of lliem, — it should bo 
lik(‘ the goldt'ii chain adorning tlio 
nec k of be auty, the la t oi nament,and 
tlie iim st ami smalb'st. \Vlien a suc- 
cession of distances is made the ]U'in- 
cipal subject, or to occupy the; prin- 
cipal sj)ace, i}i(» peiformance looks 
like tin* pattern-caid of a. -‘Worn mea- 
surer, especially if it b*» according to 
tlie vulgar taste — which is t<j oviu*- 
look paiishes, aad s’(‘i ?itinize tlie 
boinidai ics and diiiieiisionsc festates. 
It is a taste that, to coin a word, iii- 
signilicanlizes every thing — iinpoe- 
tizes nature — strips ofl’ tin* beautiful 
covering, and lays ban? the bones of 
the sk(‘letoii. An Egyptian desert, 

V ast, solitary, iininU rrupted, is grand 
— and, with tlu^ addition of the two 
colosr.;il siuiiiL'’ ligures, n\ (‘rlooking 
imimoisity ,yeT reac hing no hfiundary, 
monuments of the obscure past, pre- 
sent, and future', it becoau's awfully 
sublime — ami such a subject le- 
cpcirc's a ma'-ti'i-hand. But this is 
not tlie scut of distance that is ad- 
mired. 'The public like to have as 
muc h as ihc'v can for their money, 
and like to cheat themselves with 
lhey>/(;.s/oY7 of other people’s estates. 
'^I'he beaury of many a t-cein* is esti- 
inntc'd often by ihc^ number of 
cburcdies exhibited, though they each 
are but dots in the scene. Cine of 
this school, c'lilarging his view from 
“ Prospect Placed’ "to the country, 
finding it not convenient to shift hi.s 
summer-house^ or liis ai hour, cut a 
liole ill his apple-trcu', that tlircmgh 
it he? might see the churc*h, (tin* out- 
side of it,) as 111*, sat smoking; and 
bc?iiig c*hurch-vvardc*n, lie had the 
tower wliite-washed. Open staring 
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distance, that exposes all in insigni- 
ficance, under the eye, in number- 
less divisions, reducing opulence into 
small chnnire, is tin* worst delusion, 
for it is onei>f detra(‘.tion — it deceives 
by an idi^a cd’ meanness of ])arts, and 
at tJie same time degrades tlie wliole. 
Beauty is not a bare-t'a<‘ed thing — 
and must bi» soiiirlit, not eauglit by 
beckoning your iinger tVoui the top 
of a hill, but you iniist steal upon 
her uiniw'ares, and ol‘u*n catch her 
sleeping in most undistiirlx^d charms, 
in most secpiesiered phu'es. Now, 
gentle Sketclier,orall li\ ing beauties 
wlioin your eyes have ever bt‘on 
blessed in beholding, who have most 
stirred your inmost soul ? — not tlie 
proclaimed by all acknowledged 
lieauty — but some qui< t, unobtrusive 
fac«‘, that perhaps at lirst you thought 
plain, till by little and little (w ery indi- 
vidual ftMtiire stole upon your fancy, 
and wMth sueh an ex’pression of each, 
and of tlHMii all toge.ilo r, that you 
had not a chance ol e-cape Iroio their 
fascination ; ami wdien you wondered 
you had not seen it at lirst, you real- 
ly flattered yooirsclf that th(‘ miraele. 
of beauty \vas created solely for \ou, 
ami charmed fV<im tin* <jh^erv<uice of 
otlnu* eyc*s, and fljcii only a(lmiue<l 
to yours, the spell being taken olV as 
your ptn-uliar ble.-sing. Nay, in your 
\anity, too, you hugged your happi- 
ness with tin* seil-pricb* that you 
aloiu3 had made ih<* rich discovery, 
and cotild appropriate the ji*uel, 
Wlien I first saw tiiat eNtjui.-ilely 
beaurifiii spot, Lyiiinouth, in the, 
noilh of Devon, and wdieia; I juaipose, 
ehorily to takt‘ the, Sketclier, 1 lotiked 
down u]ioii it fri)m Linton, I savv no- 
tliing that gave im*, an itlea of the, 
beauty of the, seeruwy. Apparently 
the hills were not very high nor rieh ; 
below was a village, with some. im»aii 
intersf'ctions of low w'alls, poor gar- 
dens — and l)f*tween tin* liills there, 
appeared, as I thought, an iiisignin^ 
cant brook running hetw'cen hrush- 
wood ; but w'het) I i (‘ached this 
brook, 1 found it to be tin; most ex- 
(juisitely beautiful mouni.iin liver [ 
had ever seen, — the ’ lushwood be- 
came tret's — ami tin liiils, instead of 
two or three }iuadred,ebival<*d them- 
selves to a thousand feet- The wan- 
derings I have tlu’re made, anil the 
communing there with art and na- 
ture, will be an after- subji'ct, if Maga 
will give me a hearing. T,he late Sir 


Uvedale Price, in his work on the 
Picturesque, remarks upon his dis- 
appointment at the view from Mal- 
vern Hills, when the orchard trees 
were in blossom; and thougli he may 
rightly' conjecture one cause, still I 
think he misses the main cause of 
his disiq)])ointiiient. It arose not only 
from deficiencies in light and shade, 
from B])ottiness, but from the dissec- 
tion into wean parts, of iliat which 
should have been one domain. He 
is speaking of the bad efl’cctof flowers 
auci blossoms — in which, by the l)y', 
he is wrong, as 1 will presently shew. 
“ Tills effect,” says he, “ I remem- 
ber observing, in a very striking de- 
gree, many years ago, on entering 
Herefordshii e, when the fruit tn‘es 
Were, in blossom : my expecialiou 
was mucli rai-ed, for 1 had lii*ard, 
tliiit at the time of the blow, the 
whole eountry, from the, ^Malvern 
hills, looked like a gardmi. !\Iy dis- 
appoint!in‘nt was n»‘url\ etpial to my 
I'xpi'Ctaiion ; the r(^iiiit ry an wei ed 
to the d:*ser)ptioii ; it did look like a 
garden, but it inade a, scattiu-e*.!, dis- 
eordant laniUrape : th.e blossoms, so 
beautiful on a near view, wiieu the 
dilferent shades aiid graihviions of 
their colours are, disiingiiishi'd, 
seemed to have lo^'t all iheir rich- 
ness and variety; and though the 
scene conveyed to my mind tlie 
cheerful iileas of fruitful ness and 
plenty, I ci)uld icot help fiMding hovv" 
ilefective it, was in all those <]iiaiirics 
and principles on which the ])ainter 
sets so high a value,” 

Now, this is ugly, for anollier rea- 
son. It robs, to tlie mind\ eye, hea- 
ven and eartli of their great beueli- 
ceiice, — contracts their hoijuty. VVe 
see. subdivisions and eontra<‘iioiis of 
petty ])» oy)erties, and thus the whole- 
ness of the scene is destroyed ; and 
the political idea of a Home, which 
the parts individually might have 
conveyed, is destroyed by tlie. many ; 
for many liomes is no home ; the 
entire separation is wanting to make 
eacli a whole. Besides, the trees, 
orchard tree.s, or pauper-looking 
trees, rejected from the silvan panU 
disc, put ujXMi the parish, yet uHect- 
iiig decoration ; and as to an idea of 
IruiltulriesN — it ran only be of par- 
tial fruithilness and plenty — it is not 
yioured from the cornucopia of na- 
ture, but cooped up and hedged in 
in patches, (only awkwardly attempt- 
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ing to make a whole,) and provokes 
your suspicion of ilie sellisli ciiliiva- 
tiou of man’s laborious, })aiiifu!Jy la- 
borious hand, and tho lK‘di<iii<^ oil’ 
iny neighbours, There is lujt the 
liberal bounty of Heaven. Tiiwt 
which art does by breadth of light 
and shatle, is to s[)read abroad \lie 
idea of the* enlarg<»d hount}* of na- 
ture —thereljy inulviog a y'/ioi<\ I 
des(-ribed, in a former paper, a pic- 
ture of Ruysclael’s, \vhi<,h was riui- 
dered ))eaiiiiful by the prevailing 
S(uitii!UMit of hi>ine — if. wa^. one. h<»fiiii 
— and probably any one oi’ these or 
chards would have nmde a dndl.ir 
cme. lliiysdf'el, by thus un<ieis;and- 
iuLi: the p 'ffn/ his suh’ject, has 
lurii(*d t»> advjuilam' ev«*n the worst, 
part of his seeti(*rv, the moor or w.. -t{‘ 
ch.iraeti'V of the y rouml on whieli his 
lionie was madi'. li ‘ "Lelched Ircoo 
iiarure, hut he a conrm to li) . 

which lie c<)uld not, as he inunidiol 
to he f.jilhfii!, remove. His stone, 
was ill no ricii hiinl. In t^eoria;, 
cotlajzi's, ainl sorb small noiue--, 
should lji‘ considere<I as pm lieidai )y 
under tln‘ pvoteetion oi .S\ Uamis, 
mnlniwered, as if even they in their 
lowliness ce.ntained somediinLT jne- 
cioiis — some lair nati\e pianr, th U 
wouhl shun the eye <d power, he 
sheltered in sate and mmlest seclu- 
sion. iNow', haviuic pist <|m»ted the 
wmrk on the l’ieinr(»''(pie, and stated 
that I thoiJ:^ht Sir Tvcolale wrong 
in the p'i'»sage wnich A*/ to Id's rt‘- 
inarks up<»ii tin* orchauls, I will 
shew in what respe<‘r I ihiok him so, 
and that In* ovei looK'^ a gn m heautv , 
for I do not recolli'ct that he has 
notiul it as one i'lsiwviiere in In* 
woiik. “ As tin* green of spring,” 
says he, “ Irom its (*ompar:iti\ «* c<»UI- 
iiess, is, upon the whoh*, niil«i\4Hir- 
ahh*. to l.mdscape-paiiitinL% in lik«' 
manner, its llow'ers and hlosstims, 
from tlieii too distinct and splemlid 
appt*ar:inet», are apt to pioilnci* a 
glare and spottines.'*, st) d»'.sl<'iicti VO 
of that union, which is the \ery es- 
senc<* of a picture, whether in na- 
ture or imitation/' I'o u liich he adils 
in a n*>t«*. — “ bite, hlo^'mins are, in 

ono very niatei i.d respect, more nnfa- 
voiiratdV. to huulseapt^ than any 
otlurr,: as white, liy bringing oli- 
ec’ts too in*ar the I've, disiiirhs th » 
aerial pers]>ective ami the gra«iatiou 
of ilistauce.” lie theii-refi*is you to 
some remarks on the subject, by Mr 


Lock, in Mr Gilpin’s Tour dow'ii the 
Wye. ; but as I liave not that work by 
me, 1 must bo eonteiit to rernaik on 
the pa'-sage as it is. Deiiyinjr, in tbe 
first pi lee, that the grmm of Spi ing is 
m^i-essarily too eold, — for Spring is 
Sprinijr, and must liave. its /yr.sA I'ool 
eharacler, to la* called into sweet 
v/ai-mth by the sun, wliielt then be- 
gins t<i he more lavirdi of his beams, 
— I resriie the tlowers by all 

me ms, and th;«nlv hlaithand Hoa vim’s 
lurmry for Lrivin^ th(‘iii; and the 
whole lo'.il t<‘k* about tin* wd»it<* llou'ers, 

1 take, not will. standing the weight 
ot aerumolate:! authoriiy, loin* nii're 
iimi-'ense. I'lov/ers, it is true, 
lie ‘^larii.::’ iuid sTmtty in a landscape, 
the i-harr'cter of which is too great 
or too bcaniilnl lor tin* t*ye to notice 
tlien, in whirh f*\*‘ii, in due 

time tlo e; * siqipiicd h\' the ima- 
gin.uioi. nd soppoMMi to exi.si, and 
ir.HIa ]> f isih'd ifi some nook or 
o i>t", nr il..* v,),?/le passfiLi* wants 
to L‘:* (p J'iie*! — for in some scc*iies 
tln'v ai( i“v-n while lloweis, emi- 
i:en!]\ 1; miiiiil. I iifi\ e now' a scene 
ill m\ r oiiecfioo, of whicfi there 
a5<‘ ilxm-.m'.l . similar at T.eymoiith, 
w }:eV(‘ !lie A //c / .v jr)ak<* the 

])ic{iir<*. \'viut<* /loW'M's u Irh ilroop- 
in^ lieadsoo tall steins, breakinir into 
tbe de( p In ow n of a runninif stream 
ovei>dj:ido\v ed with deep foliage, are 
extieuwly bi^aotifiil, but they must 
not be lo.uh* siiben ilinate parts of a 
gi.iiuler \»eole. They are of them- 
si l\4‘s dominant, and have a sort of 
liall l.'iiry lib* in them, and, as it 
wen*, ciuiiiol the very waiters, to 
\\ ho-se fabulous music they seem to 
li'-teii. Tht* beauty of a scene in 
IStiliin* oiieii depends on sonietliiug 
which, taken ah'^trnctedly, appears 
t<n) in-lgniiicant, hut which fioin its 
]iecurnu‘ ]wwiiion, form, and colour, 
a"'Uii:es a ronsripience, which it is 
the bii'-iness of the reileeting Sketch- 
er, who w ill take the ti ouble to study 
am! aindvzi* bis feelings, to in\est 
ujfo'.j ills l ain ass w'ilb its true ad- 
V4*ntit‘mus or poetic character. Turn- 
ing o leaf or two back, I find the 
iiiu (xloction to tins ])assr»t:(* I hav(^ 
(pniii d from Price on the Pictnr- 
er'uue, to bi* a discussion on the 
reiaiivt* merits of Spriiur ami Au- 
tumn ill tbe eye «rf ilie painter, and, 
as it comes in the way, it may not 
be irielevaiit to the suhj<*ct, here to 
notice it. Autumn, “ ibo painter s 
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Koason,” obtains the preference. The 
application of his Fietiiresque to 
colour ii'i Av ell as form, iiid(;pcn- 
deiitly of any subject, strikes me as 
very wliiiusical. Autumn certainly 
js ili( ])aiii tor’s season, (as is every 
otiicr,) botli for itself audits own pe- 
culiar ox|)roi3sioii, and because it 
furnishes Ijis palette with those deep 
rich solemn ttmes, tluit he may trans- 
fer to subjects that are not autumna], 
w/uTC,nnd where only, tliey will assist 
the sentiment he would convey — 
and liere 1 woubd reftn* the reader to 
the slight nolic(‘ 1 ga\e in my last of 
a theory of eolour, accounting for 
■the depaiture from actual nature by 
the old masters. Autumn is not 
more beautiful tljan Spiing: the co- 
huirs aie not morr beautiful ; nor are 
they in any sense of tlu^ word more 
picturc‘s(pie, excepting as they may 
he more in number. And yet the 
Author of “the Picturcscjiuj” is so 
elo(|uent upon .S])ring, tlial lam sur- 
prised he Jifis be(‘n led into error to 
have taken tlie //V.y ofr.rt fora ch*- 
f('Ct in Nature. “ Hut tliese beauties,” 
says h(‘, “ wliich giv<! t<i Spring its 
peculiarcliaracterare tiotthos(; which 
are best adaj)tcd to painting. A gene- 
ral air of lightness is one of tlie inost 
engaging <jualiii(*s of tliat Jovedy sea- 
son. Yet the lightness in the earlier 
part approarlies to tliinness, and the 
transpai ciicy of the new foliage, the 
thou>and (pii\ering lights, beautiful 
as lliey are in Nature, ha>t‘ a ten- 
dency to ])rodiiC<3 a meagre and 
spotty < iVect in a j)icture, where 
breadth and broad masses can hardly 
be dispensed with. Tlie general co- 
lour also of Spring, when 

“ AjU’il lightly o’er the living ftcer.e 
Sciitteis his ti nderebt, freshest green,” 

tlioiigh ])1 easing to every eye in na- 
ture, is not (‘qually so on the can- 
vass; especially when scattered over 
the general scene. Freshness also, 
it may be remarketl, is, in one sense, 
simply coolness, and that idea, in 
some degree, almost always accom- 
panies it; and although in nature 
gleams of sunshine, from their real 
warmth as well as their splendour, 
give a temporary glow and anima- 
tion to a landscape entirely green, 
yet even under the influence of such 
aglow, that colour would too much 
preponderate in a picture. Such a 
style of landscape is therefore rarely 


attempted, for wlio would confine 
himself to cohl monotony, when all 
nature is full of examples of the 
greatest variety, with the most per- 
fcctharrnony These last few words 

are as a directing post to the solu- 
tion. You have iio business to 8tc»p 
at such a scene of monotony, this 
green carp(?t — when “ all nature is 
full of exam])lcs of the greatest va- 
riety, with the most perfect har- 
mony.” There is this vai iety in 
spring, if you will look for it, and 
select proper scenes. The “ beauties 
of spring not best adapted to paint- 
ing!” Tlieii are llH*y not beauties — 
for I take it as iiicontrovcrtibhi that 
whatever z.y ht’aniiful in nature, is 
the ])roper provitict* of art, and it is 
the (iilliculty alone tint <b ters j)ain- 
ters from the atte mpt, lie takes the 
difliculty for an imJ)o^^ihili^y, and 
charges the fainied impossibility 
upon tbe thing itself. Wliat is rcaKy 
beautiliil to the eye ought to be 
l)(‘autifnl ill painliilj^, Jt iliere be, 
tlie scatUu'ed charaett*r (‘f which he 
complains, and want of breadth, so 
far in natuie the scene los(;s its 
beauty — and here, it is tin* particular 
business of art to give lliat bieadlb, 
and yet preserve all liglilriess, and 
“ the thousand <|uivering lights.” 
As to freshness bedng mere coolness, 
that is not ijiiite l orrect; afl(*r a 
shower, the spangled traiispariuit 
l^nives, even shining through sun- 
shine, have freshness and are not 
cool: I5ut the power of giving cool- 
ness is one of th<* most delightful 
4»xercises ol ai t. The g<‘iii,’il warmth 
of spring, existing only because it is 
beat U*mj)er<‘d witli coolness, is very 
<l(‘lightliji to llie s(‘nsatinns, and you 
must take care that nothing “ ])re- 
ponderates in a picture” to destroy 
it It is a fact, that, speaking as a 
practical sk<*tcher, there is no co- 
lour so diflicult to attain as green, 
and no colour that, liowever you 
make it, without great skill, will he 
so iniicli out of harmony with others. 
Supposing we. have pigments that 
will make it exactly in all its varia- 
tions, and that shall he fiermaiieiit, 
as it is made of colours most opjio- 
t'ite, yellow and |>lue— or, if you 
please, heat and cohl — it is manifest, 
that, by undue mixture, cither heat 
or cold may predominate. Green, 
therefore, as it were, Jiolds the ba- 
lance — is the key to harmony or dis- 
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cord. For it must agree or disagree 
in its character of heat or cold ivitli 
all else. The pastoral certainly 
should he ot spring or summer- 
arid, startle not, perhaps a mixture 
ot both, — never actually s(»eii in na- 
ture — -and sucdi ])erhaps is (laspar 
Poussin’s Pastoral. For the jiofitic 
l^istoral will admit a little lingering 
of either season, so that ycni may 
have the fulness of summer with 
the tenderness of spring. Caspar 
delights in the light transparent thin 
leaves of spring, when the other 
parts of his jiicture indicate all the 
lull leafage of summer, lit*- did ntit 
fi'el himself compelled to'paint either 
season. Ids landscajies being of tfiat 
happy ag{5 of the world when the 
seasons theins(»lves were not subj<»ct 
to too sudd«»n revolntnms. If the 
landscape-paintt*!*, as it would seem 
lie ought, ])refer the pastoral, spring 
will have witli hnri a greater charm 
tlian nutiiniti. Hut I would main- 
tain that every season is wiiliiii the 
])ninter’s province, and that they 
have all their “ picturestjinV’ bias- 
much as they are all paintable — 
pictiDfj yioc.v/.v” — and Ht jiorsls 
pictura. With regard to autumn, 
it may !>:• remarked that it is curious, 
yet true — that the roinhre, the me- 
lancholy, and such is autumn in all 
its as-'Ociations, hava* somelldng more 
congenial with the tjciicrof tone of 
the mind, than fre‘'diin»‘JS and spring, 
and young ideas. It more recabs 
the past, and id(»ntiiii»s itself with 
the future, than that whiidi is less 
active, as being solely in the quies- 
c*ent enjoym(*nt of the pn*seiit. The 
latter liiay admit of a gentle teinier- 
ness, hut stirs not to d(*ep pathos 
like the former. And from the na- 
turally busy character of our minds, 
as well as the habit of life, we are ge- 
nerally more disposed to that which 
strongly excites, than to that which 
is repose, — and too often our desire 
for repose, arises From vexation and 
disgust, in whi<di case the mind 
carries witli it a certain melancholy 
that ill assorts with, and is therefore 
pained by, retirement, whose cha- 
racter shaU he of the freshness, the 
spring of life and nature. Our whole 
range of poetr}’*, our tales, our dra- 
mas, sunicicmtly prove this — mostly, 
wliere not tragic, “sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of tlioiightj’ Joy and 
grief, with their thousands— their 


ni 3 u iad8 of gradations — are the raw 
materials for the poet, with what- 
ever instrument he works, pen or 
pencil, to mix togetlier with the 
tree license of his genius. The 
coniminglirig may he in/inite, and 
even bizarre combinations may he 
formed, that, like tlie April clajr, with 
its tliiirider-storm and Kunslniio, shall 
have their charm and he j'et in na- 
ture. To a landsra]je-])ainter I 
cannot hut think that autumn should 
be less the object of studj’^ than 
spring or summer, because perhaps 
the great charm of landscnpe is the 
jiastoral — the ideal pastoral — such as 
(Caspar P«)iissin’s. It recalls the 

niiml to its iiifjie oii;:inal happy 
slate ; — we have thert* the hnppj^ re- 
tirement — there is no painful retro- 
sprciion — no gioomy <‘Xp(»ctatiou — 
no sense of decay — that all things 
are passing awa)" ; it is flu nfujc 
great ])aint( r does not ])resent to 
you even positive spring, because it 
retains too much of winter, too 
much of the s]>ringing up of what 
is new amidst the de(*ay — the grave 
of (he old. He wislu'd to convey 
tlie idea of the perpetuity’ of every 
charm, and to annihilate the idea of 
the possibilitj' of fh'ca.v, as a tiling 
that never liad taKen place within 
the territor}' of his fancy, and never 
could take place. He has therefore 
coined a season — coined it by that 
Fancy 

“ ^\ hii li is bred 
l:i the heart and in tlio head.” 

The magic of this style imperceptibly 
enchants, it iieluil**s the senses into 
an easy and atta’uiahle ILlysium, 
where there is nothing too striking 
to excite snr|n ise. U is of that ten- 
derness which is charmed of all its 
pain, and becomes gentleness. The 
positive autumn, with the sear and 
yedlow leaf, must ho, and ought 
always to he, so represented, me- 
lancholy; it is past the tender. Its 
poetiy* is gloomy. I have now l>i‘rore 
me a ver^" bt'antiful little picture ol 
Gaiiishorough’s — which in feeling is 
triilj’ autumn — it is a sniull upright. 
An evening sk 3 ’,with a r;ir-orrpersj)ec- 
tivc — a river stealing throngli a val- 
le}- skirted with wovkI — in the fere- 
grouml are two oaks, with tin* liclicii 
Ntronglv' maiked on their trunks, 
these connect tJiemselvos with tim 
second distance of wood, which re- 
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tires in the course of the stream 
towards a vilJaq^c only iiidicnnul !>y 
a church-spire; beyond tlicit is a 
distant wood on rising p^round, but 
still low in the picture, towards 
which the water is lost. I'lie et)ni- 
positiou is extremely simple. There 
is the sear and yellow b'af,’* the 
sombre brown partakini^ mucJi of 
the red, and very solemn dull gnuni, 
scarcely bearing that name, inter- 
spersed, in trees and on the ground. 
The river among the tia^es is scarcely 
perceptible, so near tin? Iiui‘. of all 
ahoiit tliem, but in the distance it is 
marked by a strong yet somewhat 
broken line of light. It is long ere 
you see some eatile very indi^tiiie.tly 
indicated in repose in the meadows. 
Tlie clouds are broken into parts, 
and all pcrspectively going olV to 
their rest, — grey, amid a faint yel- 
lowish evening light — and in ])erfect 
concord with tliem are rooks return- 
ing for the night. It is just before 
that time when — Now fades the 
glimmering lutulscape on the sight.” 
You would <»asily imagine tin* poetic 
sounds, from the distant eliurch — 
where “ the rude fortd'atliers of the 
liamlet slei'p,” you might ln*ar tlie 
curfew that “ tolls the knell of part- 
ing day” — and the cawing <»f the 
rooks in tlnir homeward [lassage. 
Gciinsbornugh had ]mt iji a ligun*-— 
apparently a country m.iu, leaning 
over soim» biaiKen hiinil»"<, that se- 
parate* the bank ol fore'ifroLind from 
the? wood lx hind, but, lias juiiicinu'^ly 
painted over it; you can s(»e it 

Jias been there, but that <!iscovery 
is only made when tlx* piettire is 
well known. It is not, seeii nor 
thought of who'll ytjij look at it. 
The wliolt! melancholy oJ doparting 
day is thus pr(*>erved. A. jigure 
would have !)een an inrrusion. 'Die 
spectator is the ligiire, the subject 
will bear no other. He buds at orn-e 
that even the rooks will soon lx* still 
in their nests — “and leave the world 
to darkness and to me.” TJiis liitie 
picture is very true, and very feel- 
ingly treated- The forbearance of 
the artist has shewn that he had a 
poetical conception of tlie subject. 
Allan Cunniugbam acquaints us, that 


one day while Gainsborough was 
studying in his favourite woods in 
Suffolk, Margaret Ibirr, iu all the 
bloom and beauty of sixteen, came 
suddenly acmss the landscape. Who 
can doubt that sunshine from his 
pencil folJciwed ht*r steps V What- 
ever season it was wlien he skeUdu^d, 
ere lie fitiished Ids picture, and his 
whole heart was in it, there was 
fresh, joyous, delightful Margaret 
lliirr — (afterwards Mrs Gainsho- 
rough) — and the season was con- 
verted into spring.* How unlike 
must be thesis two pictures — both 
poetry ! 1 dare to say in the last he 

had no other figure but sweet Mar- 
garet Burr — that none might look at 
her but himself. But the liopi*, the 
joy, the spring of life, was thereby 
the better felt. It was not solitude, 
hecausie there was but one figure, 
for tlie painter himself was ever 
there, and he knew whoever should 
look at the picture would feel him- 
8<*lf present too, and the sweet 
maid would never be alone*, for 
there would ever be eyes to see 
ami a heart to love her. Solitude, 
indeed, 

O Zimmerman, Zimmerman, 

ILidsc thou l)ut .1 glitnm(‘r, man — 

but lie had not a glimmer of sense, 
or h«» never would have drt'arned 
ami prated of a thing so unlit for 
man on tliis earth, where nature has 
fijMds!u*(l every frairrantgrf*en bower, 
with or ui'lHMit lici»iisf*, Kpiseopal 
^> 1 * i'arlimm'Titary, to 7 Wv>, — B ut 

1 li *\e perhaps digress'd. 

S*r .losloia ll«'ynoi<N r«‘marks, that 
ill liisioi ii-al |eii:iiing ofieii <*\act tex- 
tun* shoidfl Ix» ()*MCted,;iiid that there 
should be drajiery, only not any par- 
tieuliir niatf‘rial. This *princi(>le will 
e<jFial»y iioid good frequently in 
lanfh--c;)p(* ; as in a lands<*ape above 
coin.rnx! j)r(*ti'nsions tio partieiilar 
season will lx* ackncMvIedged, so will 
there, be, for tlu^ beigliieriing the gt!- 
neral effeet, a sa^•ri^u•(^ ot‘ iletail aiid 
of actual resemblance to nature in 
tone and colour. A picture now 
just occurs to my recollection which 
will t*xempliiy fliis; it is a small one 
by III! bens. U'licrc I saw it 1 can- 


.• There wa** tlie honeymoon long before the g’o imy month. There is nothing 
brhhil ifi auturnn, whose garhinds are furiereiil, ci^t by the inoiiiing winds upon the 
great general cemetery — the earth. 
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not tell ; it was in a public gallery 
abroad — probably Milan. There was 
much space ol landscape in it; the 
subject, slricily sjx'aking, chivalric, 
for it was tlie encounter of two 
knights on their chargciy. There 
Av^as, 1 believe, a castle in the back- 
ground. TJk^ jiicture was slight, but 
most masterly execut<‘d ; and the 
colour (ortainly not like common 
nature, and yet not attractive, for 
you saw notliing but llie two knights. 
J!lvery tone of the picture Avas, as it 
Avere, in syrnpatliy v\ith them. You 
thought only of them — shav only 
them ; there AA^as not an o])ject, not 
a lorm, to ohtriidc — all nature Avas, 
as it Avere, in suspense and breath- 
less, awaiting the* contest. The 
knights were probably encountering 
each other in a meadow, but liad you 
seen the onset in nature you would 
never have thought of the green 
grass; and had you been questioned 
if there Avas herbage on the spot 
next day, might not have known. 
Your min<l would have b(*en en- 
grossed with the subject, and that 
only ; and that Avould Imve given 
tone and roloiir to every object; 
and so should you have painted if, 
omitting all little detail of grass, 
CAcn the <-olour of it, as avcII as 
many oihcr objc'ets; and you woidd 
]ia\e carclul!) a' o’nif'd much 
'^riie more lia-^tv and dark the e>ccii- 
tii>ii,tlie iiKUa* chjiracl«‘i i;* tic — and f-o 
l\iil*ens painted it. I'"\a'n])les \^illl- 
luit numlicr mighr. In* gist n, but one 
will sullii’e, 

J «Ioubi if tiu’re be a le.clure-qo.e” 
Ibat Cf)n\<*}s no suit of st*ntiieiuT. 

e are olieii pb‘asr<l, y('t kiu>vv n-*t 
irhat pli‘a'>»s us; \v<‘ an* 
with llie feeling, without scriitinizirtr 
its charact(’r or cause. J think,’* 
say*' the aullior of “ tin* PicH;res(|ue,” 
“ we tnay conclmb', that a\ here an 
object, or S(*t of <fbje<‘ts, are without 
smoothness or grandeur, but from 
th(‘ir intricacy, their siiddcii and ir- 
regular deiiaiions, their vaiiety of 
forms, tints, and lights and sliatlows, 
are iuteresling to a eiiliivated eye, 
they are simj»ly ])ictnn sipie. Siiclt, 
for instance, are the rough banks 
tliat <dten enclose a by-mad or si 
iiollow lane. Imagine the siz»'5 of 
tbes<» banks atid t]>e space between 
llieiu to be iiiereascd, till the lane 
becomes a deep dell, the roves large 
caverns, the peep”»g tJtbnes hanging 


rocks, so that the whole may impress' 
an idea of awe and grandeur, the 
sublime Avill then be mixed with the 
picliin»sque, though the scatfi only, 
not the style of the scenery, Avould 
be changed.’* !Now it is Avorthy of 
remark, that this is an a]ipeal to “ a 
cvttiv.nted c^c,” — the mind’s <‘ye, that 
can imagine as Aveil a i see ; to that 
sense tliatcan suck the honey of sen- 
timent out of almost any materials. 
] fere is a ])ar(* picturcstpie supposed, 
that jn r sc has no sentiment, hut tlie 
eidargemeiit of th<* scale gives it that 
of awe and grandeur, l^ut is it true, 
that such a scene, Avith precisely the 
same combinations of form, light and 
shadt*, and colour, Avoulil necessarily 
coiiieyno sentiment'' It certainly 
would to the (uitirati d vye “ that 
c«iul<l Itiok to its enlargement.” Fec*!- 
ings may be excited by form, by 
light and shade, ami by colour, either 
separately or in combination. Some 
of these must be ('ommoii to the 
small as wtdl a-< the (udaiged scene. 
Lc*t us lake the simj)lest subject, 
sucli as In* gives it — a by-road, or 
liullow lane*. I Avritt? this in a coun- 
try parish that abounds Avith such. 

1 pass through them daily, some ex- 
tremely hcaiifiiul; but, to me, they 
owefdl tin Ir beauty to tin* sc'ntimenr, 
tl'c pociical ^ cttliijw'Ut, tb(*y convey. 
Tbr*y abvcv' ''*1 lb‘* imacinatitiii to 
woik. ci.'lniir tl:ey would 

me: as i t s<”.'.d shade tlu*y 
wruld not be itl.ciir tlirir eiVect. 
As to forios n o'.-jccts, Tln»y, too, 
con\t*y sonn.’t , neno to the mind 
than tin eve , for tain-y i*\lracls 
nnn'i» Iron* t! n ; and I IsnAt* olten 
'«ev*n O' b M! s el , ami in good 
li.iml'^ vi(\ lor \v Citit *>f a little 

exa'ninatioM ieto ibe nature sind 
< ];e jbasu’ie aiising from 

tb<*n te a dec]) hollow lain*, 

veiy Ill'll in colour-, sinqdi* in the 
grm*rai, bnt varit'd in llie tmiividual 
jormso! the (;I»j«*ct«. 1 Icre at e brown 
earJb baril' jib old rmU*-, cuiious- 
ly Twisted, shooting out, and again 
hilling' tln*nisclves in the deeper 
holes. )l(*re are various greens, yet 
all blendin.'r ic.to massi*s ; tin* road, 
rugged enough, deads tlown, rather 
steep, and in 4-ons('queuc4*,at an edge 
not mu<*h beyond a stone’s throw, is 
lost, and from thence lises up tlio 
foliage of trees below, and tin* silver 
boles of the young beech shoot up 
through it. All this part, from tlie 
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edge of tlic ro:ui form<»d by its flo- 
scent, is illuminated, but tenderly, 
by the sun; but the light comes not 
direct, but througli the leafage of 
other trees higher up on the bank. 
All else is in shade, — not all equally 
dark, for, from tlu; irregular depths 
and hollows of the banks, some parts 
are very dark, — excepting near the 
fore-ground at the edge of tlie road, 
where the sunbeams, llickering 
through and coloured by the foliage 
above, play among loose stones and 
dead leaves, and slightly running up 
the opposite hank, "just gild a few 
leaves and a single white half-blown 
flower of a hrier-rose. The light is 
throughout like that of a painted 
cathedral window. I see no sky, tin- 
less it bo, perhaps, a few dots of dark 
grej^ that serve to throw out both 
the form and colour of the transpa- 
rent leafage overhead. All is still, 
perfect silence ; all motionless, save 
the slight play of the sunbeams on 
the stones as mentioned; and, see! 
a weasel, or some such little crea- 
ture, is running across the road, and 
is gone. The road itself is in perfect 
accordance with all else. It is broken 
in ruts indeed ; but they seem as if 
dug deeper and desperately broken 
up by nature’s myriads of unseen 
sappers and miners, to defy the ir- 
ruption of cart wlioels. You would 
wonder bow you came there, for it 
seems charmed against intrusion, 1 
doubt if the veriest clown would not 
stop and stand agape with awe, and 
think he had broken into the domain 
of the good people — they have taken 
possession of it, and human footstep 
is a forbidden thing. You Avould 
very soon fear to look round the fan- 
tastic roots, lest there be lurking 
spies behind them, whose look you 
might not encounter. 

Now, wlio would wish to enlar-gc 
the scale ? — Is it not perfect as it is ? 
Does not even many a homely Fcene 
as this — a common lane — heroine 
sublime to the “ cultivated ej'c” of 
the poet or painter, whose fancy can 
people it with imaginary, minute, or 
unseen beings, or invest with strange 
mystery even the insects, small and 
innumerable, whose territory, mag- 
nified thus into a kingdom or world, 
it appears to be. It thus acquires 
an importance, and the spectator is 
impr^sed with the awe of an uinpia- 
lified Invader. And yet how easily 
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is all this chartictcr of the picture ' 
destroyed. Take the old-fashioned 
-receipt for “ the picturesque,” and 
the disenchantment is perfect. A 
group of beggarly gipsies, a black 
])ot suspended from cross poles over 
a smoky fire, ragged cliildreii, and 
two or three still "more ragged doii- 
kics, and It is done for ; the fairies 
are olf, and the parisli-beadle is only 
W'anting to rout the new settlers. 
And yet tliis is all nature. You may 
see it 60 every day ; and formerl}'^, 
and at present, too, for aught 1 know’’ 
to the contrary, ever}' lane must be 
supjiosed to have its gij)*;}', its <‘lown, 
its cart, or its beast. But where is 
the ])oetry ? “ It is a long lane,” 

quoth tlui proverb, ‘‘ that lias no 
turning.” It is to he lioped there is 
a tiiriK It was one of the mi: chiefs 
of theorizing on “ tlie picturesque,” 
or “ the rough,” that it perpetuated 
in pictures the whole race of don- 
keys. A lane and a donkey — a eom- 
mon and a donkey — ehildren and a 
donkey — a group of donkt'ys — were 
long the high asjiirations of the Bri- 
tish Acaderu}' of Arts. Away w'ent 
iiifisters and pu]>ils to the, lU’arest 
common, and th.e poor animals bad 
no rest; they were lieaten all day, 
and stared out of c*ounteuaiico in the 
evenings, by sketebing grou])s of 
more veritable donkeys than their 
imioc(*ut selves. The glorious sun 
himself was considered compliment- 
ed if he were made to Kiss the niiiz- 
zle-or ears of one. Sueh a lahlc is 
there to vulgaiize, to unpoetize na- 
ture. Poor TSature! she is ever at 
WMirk, the painter’s slave ! She fills 
up ravines with trees for liim ; she 
throws water over the roeks to pleafo 
him ; slie deepens the shadow's of 
the woods to captivate him ; throw's 
surisJ ine before liis footsteps to 
amuse liim ; ^]le safl'ioiis the bills, 
and azures the mountains, to delight 
him ; she weaves garlands tor hmi ; 
spreads a gorgeous earpi't for liim to 
w'alk upon ; she lireathes poetry for 
him over her whole creation in vain, 
— he will not inhale it. He contemp- 
tuously pufl's his cigar in her face, 
and at her marvellous doings, and 
turns away to littlenesses, to mean- 
nesses, which slie despises; to \ul- 
garities, W'hich she would sweep 
from the earth if she could ; or to 
the numslrositios of his own bewil- 
dered dreams, which she abhors. 
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Mt;i£TS AT MEb«, 
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All night I dreamt of nolhlug but 
cool rivers, ilowiiig tliroiigli shady 
woods, prodigious" icebergs, fresh 
importe(i from the North Pole, and I 
awakened, wishing that my gullet 
was the centre arch of Blackfriara 
Bridge. Oh, the hoiii'ors of the 
parclied lips and burning tongue, 
which salute a gentleniaii of retired 
habits, like myself, on the morning 
aft(U’ partaking of a few noggins with 
delicate and susceptible friemls— 
such as my companions of the Mess. 
Hunger is a very endurable feeling 
— indeed, on some occasions, I ra- 
ther like it — when invited, for iti- 
stance, to dine witli the late Sir Billy. 
The agony of a])petite began, per- 
haps, about three, so tliat 1 had four 
mortal hours of suderaiice — cheered, 
no doubt, by the anticipation of a 
feast, sijcli as the gods, poor devils, 
never dreamt of. Luncheon wouhl 
have been high' treason against the 
majesty of dinner — and so 1 wen t on — 
lniijgry and expectant — suffering and 
delighted. How different this calm 
])lacidity from the impatience pro- 
duced by thirst! I should like to sec 
the liquid, however celestially coin- 
pouiuled, ih*^ })rospoot of which, at 
a distance of an hour, would Uunpt 
me to ridVaiu from soda-water the 
instant I can eject the coik from the 
bottle. Impossible 1 So just let me 
trouble you for another tumbler, 
with the smallest whisper of “ the 
veritable” at the bottom of the glass. 
Old Hixie, the Quartermaster, to 
whom tills recjuest was addressed for 
the eigblh time, at least, did the 
needful in a twinkling, and over went 
the ineffable Iluid, iiiuking me sud- 
denly as fresh as a four-year-old, and 
hungry as a hunter. It is useless 
enumerating the various artichjs, the 
aggregate of which constituted my 
breakfast. A stroll to the reading- 
room, — a cigur, and some Burton 
ale, — a lounge on the sofa, with a 
slight doT’c over a lively scene in a 
novel, brought me in safety to the 
dinii<M*-hour. It is surely the force 
of habit which makes peojde appe- 
lissed exactly at the nick ot time. If 
a man, for *iTiany yearsf has accus- 
tomed himself to dine at seven, 
though his luncheon were to last till 
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half- past six, 1 have no' in an tier of 
doubt he would bo gluttonous as 
ever at the first view of the table- 
cloili. On this day, we bad fewer 
strangers amongst us than Usual. 
Every thing went on like a family 
parly. I ob.served only one or two 
new faces, and was greatly taken 
with the expression of the young 
man’s countenance who sat next me. 
Ohl Hixie was on the other side of 
him, and shewed, by the filendliuess 
of his manner, how delighted he was 
to liave secured so agreeable a lis- 
tener. Of all the good-natured follows 
1 have ever met with in the whole 
course of my travels, old Hixie was 
five hundred times the best. It was 
impossible to putliim out of temper; 
if ^’'ou attended to him, lie was de- 
lighted — if not, h** seemed just as de- 
lighted as ever. His stories — he bad 
only two — were as well known as 
himself; so it may easily be imagi- 
ned how pleasing astranger must hare 
been, who not only had never heard 
his anecdotes, but was evidently well 
inclined to hear them. Hixie was 
now fat, red, and forty-seven. He 
could have furnished forth three of 
the finest characters in King Henry 
the Sixth. Bardolpli would have 
gloried in his nose, Sir John in the 
Votiiiidity of his paunch, and Pistol 
might ha\ e been proud of the liveli- 
ness of that peculiar faculty which 
they say is generally found most 
powerfully developed in travellers. 
At the same time, old Hixie was as 
brave as Hotspur. But somehow or 
other, though he had only two stories, 
he made iliein go a great way hy 
little additions or subtractions. Ho 
never told them twice with exactly 
the snine conclusion; and our only 
wonder was, liow a gentleman, witli 
such a taleiit for improving and alter- 
ing, never took a bolder step, and 
invented a new story aliogetber. He 
could have written myriads of no- 
vels, if any one would only have fur- 
nished him with a beginuiiig ; for, 
Avlicu once set ail oat, it was (lelight- 
ful to see with wliat incidents he eni- 
bellishcd the narrative as lie proc(?ed- 
ed. Furnish him with tools, he could 
wield them like a master ; but with- 
out tools he could do nothing. 

2 u 
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Have you been long in York ?” 
lie asked tlie young gentleman who 
sat betu'cen us. 

‘‘ I only arrived late last night. I 
was detained on the road by a sort of 
adventure.” 

“ How — how — I’m so fond of ad- 
ventures. — What was it?” 

“ Why, as I was sitting quietly 
smoking in}* cigar behind the coacli- 
ni€^ii,aliidy inside stopt thecoacli, and 
begge<l that some gentleman would 
exchange places for astage ortwo with 
a young femah? who felt very unwell. 
An old fellow beside me immediately 
volunteered. 1 got down, * effected 
the exchange in a jiftey, extinguis!H»d 
my cigar, and addressed myself to 
the iiivaliil at my side. Her face 
Avas so muffled up that I could not 
catch the smallest glimpse of her fea- 
tures, and her figure was eijually 
obscured by a ])rodigious lartau 
cloak. She only answered yes or no 
to niy obsm’valions ; and at last, cori- 
clmling she felt too unwell to enter 
into <*onversation, 1 left her to her- 
self, and amused myself by admiring 
the scenery. But there is something 
ill travelling with any one which al- 
Avays makes one impatient todiscover 
who they are. Don’t 5 "OU think so ?” 

“ Think so ? ” said lltxie, “ to be 
sure I do. I can never rest till I find 
out every thing about them.” 

“ Well, 1 went on wondering who 
this female could be; and after about 
half an hour's silence, 1 addressed 
myself to her again, — ‘ Are you going 
far?’ I said. 

“ ‘ Yes; a very long way,’ she an- 
swered. 

1 did not like to ask her her des- 
tination ])oint-b)arik ; besides, as 1 
am myself engaged to be married the 
end of this montli, my curiosity about 
young ladies is not so lively as it 
used to b(!. 

“ ‘1 hope you won’t suffer from the 
journey,’ 1 said, ‘ for travelling must 
be very fatiguing to invalids.’"^ 

Every time we stopt to c liange 
horses, enquiries were made by the 
lady inside how she* snjiported the fa- 
tigue ; and, altogether, there was 
soriiething about tluise two women, 
which, ill spite ^jf my engage men t, 
made me anxious to find them out.” 

‘‘Did you find them out ?” eaid 
old ilixie, — “ I’m confoundedly an- 
xious myself — though 1 think Iktiow 
who they were*” 

y Indeed ? ” replied the young 


man ; “ you must have a great knack 
at guessing. Well, they left the coach 
at some town or otlier on this side of 
Manchester, and as 1 thought this 
Avould be a famous opportunity to 
discover them, 1 offer(‘d them my 
escort while the passengers stopt to 
dinner. The muffled lady clung 
very closely to my arm while 1 
superintended the unloading of 
their liiggag% and, at last, on a card 
which was nailed upon one of their 
trunks” 

“ You saw the name,” said Hixie, 
“and it was your sAveetlieart. My 
heavens ! you cried — Maria, or Julia, 
ov Avhatever her name is, Avho the 
devil expected to find you here? Ah ! 
dearest love, she replied, how could 
I stay away from j’^ou ? I knew you 
Avere coming to York, and 1 thought 
Gretna-Greeu just a beyond, so 
1 persuaded this ohl lady to travel 
along with me, till we overtook you, 
and now to find you inue, oh hea- 
vens I ” 

It is uncertain how long old 
Hixie would have gone on giving 
his version of the story, but the 
young man looked quite steadily all 
the time, and interriijited him — 

“ No, sir. I found it was a Mrs 
and Miss Smith on their way to Scar- 
borough. The young lady Avas about 
forty years of age, and afflicted Avith 
erysipelas in tin; chei'k. 1 know no- 
thing more about them, except tliat 
my politmiess cost me my ])lace, for 
the coach had started before 1 le- 
tiirned from seeing them to lln!ir 
lodging^-’.” 

“ And is tliat all ? Is that the ad- 
venture y M}'' eyes I what a nimdi 
better one I could liave made of it!” 

“ But it is truth.” 

“ Pooh, pooh ! Avhat the devil 
does tliat signify ? No man is on his 
oath after dinner, and if a little co- 
louring is rc‘quired, who the deuce 
is to stand on sucli a trifle as tliat?” 

But a good listener Avas by no 
incaps to b«; thrown awa)’', though Ikj 
proved to he an indifferent story- 
teller; so old Hixie, after flooring 
about a bottle in an incredibly short 
space of time*, conirneiiceel liis attack 
upon the stranger. It was very evi- 
dent the young man <*nlered fully 
into tlie narrator’s peculiarity, and 
enjoyed the fun very much. But I 
am afraid it is impossible to convey 
any idea of Hixie’s inuiiner upon pa- 
per. lu thg first placo^ one uiivseo 
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the lustroiia rubiciiiidity of his roun- 
teiiaiiee, and the contras!, iiudfably 
ludicrous, furnihlied by the lugu- 
briousiiess of his stories, for both <d* 
them were intended to be*, pathetic, 
and the iijextiri;<nis)iablc hilarity of 
his fac.e. It you can inia^ine either 
Keeley performing f.ear, or Jack 
Reeve niurdering Desdeniona (and 
OllielJo), you will liave some little 
idea of old llixie enacting the roman- 
tic, and occasionally overcome by 
his feelings. 

“ 1 ake a good pull at the bottle,’' 
he hegaii, “ for my story is so con- 
loundedly dismal, it always makes 
me as thirsty as a sand bank. Grief, 
tiu'y say, is dry. I’m sure I liml it 
so. Ic is no w iiin(»-an<l- twenty years 
since 1 cntiued his iMaj(‘sty’s service, 
tliougli nobod}', to look at im‘, could 
suppose I was much older than that 
altogether. Well, I was fond of tlui 
army, and wlienever a man is tbiid 
of any thing. In* is sure to (‘xcel in it.” 

‘‘ 1 back old llixie A»r a iiimp 
and doz('ii to drink three bottles of 
port and six tumblers of brandy and 
water without being a bit tipsy,” 
eried a young lieutenant near tlie 
bottom of the table. 

“Impossible!” said tin*, other; 

“ no man can drink such a lot as that, 
and walk straight to bod after it.” 

“ Well, will you say done? Old 
llixie will delight in the mat eh, for 
don’t you re(*olleet in one of his 
stories where In^ always says that 
people delight in what they exe(d 
in ?” 

The bet w'as made, and the narra- 
tor, taking no iiolic*e of this unfortu- 
nate iulerruption, proceeded w ith his 
story, t 

“ I soon made myself as much 
master of my profession as I am at 
tills moment. 1 taiiglit myself that a 
soldier’s duty is paramount to every 
other consideration ; that home, 
country, friends, ay, love itself, must 
give way to the stern claims of duty. 
JJuty is to a sold” 

“ Hixie, niy dear fellow, leave out 
tlie rest of your homily on duty, for 
we know it pretty wcdl by heart,” 
said the same young lieutenant^ who 
was now attending to the quarter- 
master’s harangue. 

“ Hush, Saville,” said Hixie ; “ rm 
only giving a little private anecdote 
to my young friend heue, and I bar 
all interruptions.” 
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Saville let him have his own way, 
hilt the w ord W'as passed round that 
llixie had got hold of a listener, and 
every eye was turned to the animati d 
counlenanc*‘ of that most eloquent 
and liighly flattered gmitleinan. 

“ A young man,” lie foiiliniied, 
“ about the same? age as myself, en- 
tered the army the, very day I did, 
and W'as appoint(‘d my regimental 
servant, liisnamew'as John Taylor 
— u])oii my soul, the liandsomest fel- 
low I (*v(*r saw^ in iny life, lie w'as 
rather taller than 1 w'as, being six 
feet high vvitliout his shoes, dark 
brow'll curling hair,, and di‘ep ex- 
pressive eyes — in fu'.t he was tlie !>est 
looking ytoingster in our reginu nt, 
and we W'ere c-eiiaiuly a spb ndid 
body of ni( li. Joiin 'faylor, as I have 
said, was latber taller than I wms, 
and not (juite so stout, but” 

“ In fact,” interrujilcd Sa\iile/“ he 
W'as twice your height, and lifilt your 
thickness, so that you miglit lri\(‘ 
been rolled out into just siirli an- 
other.” 

“Exactly,” rejilied llixie, “but 
you promised to bi‘ quiet. Well, 
this young man struck in(», from flic 
veiy first, to In» sometliing diflerent 
from u'liat Ids situation might have 
led OIK* to suppose. Ilis manners, 
too, w^ere of a most superior ortler ; 
and altogether there was sonuqhing 
about him which made im* find it 
very dillicult to order. him — to clean 
my boots. To all my <]uesticns of 
w'here In* came from, ami wdiat had 
induced him to enter the army, he 
gave evasive replies, and seemed lit- 
tle iuclined to enter into any conver- 
sation on such suhj(*cts. Ai last, 
how^ever, lie. appear(*d a little more 
communicative — he told me he came 
from a village in Kent, w ith which I 
happened to be aetpiainted; that love, 
wdiii-h is the cause of all our joys, 
all our sorrow's,” (here llixie heaved 
a deep sigh,) “was the cause of all his 
misfortunes. He told me no ]nirti- 
cnlars, but 1 confess I was interest- 
ed by the little he had confided to 
mo. And though our ranks were so 
diflerent, and our relative positions 
in the. service kept us so far apart, 
by" hc?avens ! I exclaimed to ni}si'lt 
one morning as ho brought me a pot 
of beer, ami poured it out for me 
with the air of an emperor, by hea- 
vens! I should like very' much to 
help this unfortunate lover, or at 
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least to know evary tiling about him. 
Geiitleincm, you may perhaps tliink 
it was belovv^ the dignity of a supe- 
rior ollicer, whcMi 1 confess to you 
ihfit 1 jiumped him — but consider I 
Aras then only an ensign of foot, and 
confoundedly anxious to dificover 
the mystery of his love. ‘ Taylor,* 
said 1, ‘ 1 am ai^fpiaiiited with the lit- 
tle village of Hawley from which 
j'ou come,* He started as 1 spoke. 
‘Are you, sir V’ said he ; ‘ it is a most 
romantic spot.* — ‘ Do j'oii mean ro- 
mantic from the beauty of its situa- 
tion, or from any adventures you 
have met with there ?* He stammer- 
ed a little, as he answered me — 
‘ Beauty, sir? situation, sir ? Oh, yes 
— very romantic.* He sighed as he 
concluded, and hurried oft* with my 
linen to the washerwoman. By Ju- 
piter, thought 1, this is very extraor- 
dinary ; a common soldier talking of 
romance and beauty — tliere is more 
in this than is dn*aint of in llie phi- 
losophy of the rnnlxs. Fll en((uire 
into it. IMy curiosity, liowever, re- 
mained fur a long time nng ratified. 
We. were now iu all the hurry of jire- 
paratiou for foreign ser\ ic(*, for we 
had received orders to hold oiir- 
pelves in readiness for embarkalioii. 
I made sure, in the coursi* of the 
voyage, of iTicKing up tlie particulars 
of ids history; Ijiu what was my sur- 
prise and disapj)ointim lit to find, that 
ahout tlu’ce weeks ])r(»vious to the 
lime fixed for the sailing of the ex- 
pedition, John Taylor had disap])ear- 
ed ! A deserter, — could he be a 
thief? I counted my shirts and 
stockings that instant, and found 
every thing correct. — 1 found also a 
letter addressed to me, staling, that 
my kindness during the time he had 
been in the service prompted him to 
inform me of his resolution to leave 
the army — and also to give me to 
understand that the circumstances 
which had led him to enter the ser- 
vice no longer existed, and that he 
had every chance of being happy in 
his love ! — This letter only added 
fuel to fire, and how the deuce was 
I to act? Here was a deserter had 
made me the confidant of his deser- 
tion. Heavens! imagine me. shot 
for aiding and iibotting a crime 
against which iny sense of dury 
made my inmost soul revolt f But 
how to proceed was the difliculty. 
If I shewed the letter at all, or acted 


upon it, would it not appear imme- 
diately that 1 knew all about his de- 
sign, about tlie causes of bis enlist- 
inent, and about the issue of his 
love? Heavens ! 1 never was in such 
a<piaiidary — and not to be acquaint- 
ed with the secret after all I He was 
advertised and described in band- 
bills, n^wards oftVred for Ids appre- 
hension, men sent out iu search of 
him in all dire(*tions, but no tidings 
did we bear of John Taylor. Our 
(Colonel, who was a prodigious mar- 
tinet, and very proud of tlie appear- 
ance of his iiKui, was very much dis- 
tressed by the loss of the flower of 
the regiment; and he vowed that 
if he were discovered at any time, 
no matter how distant, he should be 
shot as a VA-^arning to others. Well, 
our prepai*ations for embarkation 
still continued ; 1 got another ser- 
A^ant, but he was such a cursed little 
ugly fellow, that 1 never troubled 
inj’self to imagine whether be bad 
ever been iu love or not. In about 
a fortnight after the desertion, we 
were inarclied to the coast, and after 
a week’s practising and delay till 
tli<? expedition was eonc(*nliated, 
Ave at last set sail, and witli a fail- 
wind and fine weather, landed on 
the loveliest shores in the world 
— the coast of Portugal. Well, we 
dodged about from one pLace to 
another — Sir Hew gave us vorv lit- 
tle rest — and at last our regiiin nt 
found itself stationed at a small vil- 
lage a few miles from the memora- 
ble town of ('intra, 

“ My eyes ! what a beautiful coun- 
try ! hills and valleys, all stecqied in 
continual sunshine — and excellent 
port-wine about niue-jieuce a-botlJe ! 
We. received our billets, and I went 
Aviih mine to the house of a Signor 
Joacjjiin Fernando Pereira, and a 
beautiful snug house it was. ''Flie 
Signor himself, they told me, was 
from home, but I was received 
by the loveliest woman I ever be- 
held — drest like an angel, and wiih 
such enchanting smiles, — 1 never felt 
so inclined to be ravenously in love. 
But no ! there was something about 
the Lady Seraphina that made me 
tlirill with awe as well as kindle with 
admiration. Oh, what a delicious 
thing it is to sit beside a surpassingly 
beautiful woman, and gaze on her 
charming features, even though you 
don’t exactly comprehend her Ian- 
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guagc — and 1 must say tlic Lady Sc- 
raphina was the best mixer of brandy 
and water, and also the best judge of 
a true llavannnh, 1 Imve ever met 
with. I had staid in the house ratlier 
more than a \v(!ek witlumt ever see- 
irig Signor Joachim, wlien at hist I 
was told that he was exjiecled tliat 
evening, and if 1 could gel (|uit of 
my brother o Ulcers, he. would in* d(*- 
lighU'd to se(* me in his private room. 
Tills was told to ni(i by the I^ady 
Seraphina in her broken language, 
but, iiy Jupir(*r, a lovely woman has 
very little use for a tongue! The 
eyes do e\cry thing, and have far 
more elVect than a sermon. About 
seven that evening, 1 was usliered 
by the lady lierself through several 
rooms, and at last conducted to a 
chamber at a remote end of the 
house. The door was opened, and 
I taw only one gentleman sitting at 
a tabhv which was covered with 
every delicacy you can imagine, and 
a litige case of spirits stutted to the 
very" brim. I made my bow, and 
Avheii 1 Jiad recovered my iipiight 
position, 1 gazed with speechless as- 
tonishment on the countenance of 
niy entertainer. There never were 
two peas in a j>od more like than 
Signor Joachim Fernando Peieira, 
and rny late servant, John Taylor the 
deserter. He spoke, — none of your 
cursed soft sounding Portuguese, 
but the purest EngUsli, and with the 
finest pronunciation, just as 1 do my- 
self. /rhe moment 1 heard his voice, 
oh the dickens, said I, here’s a pretty 
mess ! This fellow is resolved to be 
the death of me, first by raising 
my curiosity, and next by martial 
law, for concealing a deserter. ‘ Tay- 
lor,’ I said, ‘ here’s a devil of a go,’ 
— ‘ Sit down, my dear JMr Hixie,’ he 
rejdied — ‘ Seraphiiia, my love, hand 
a chair to Captain Hixie, and thank 
him for his kindn(*ss to your hus- 
band.’ I only looked for a momcmt 
in her face — my eyes, such a face 
and such a smile! — I t<»ok the chair, 
and endeavoured to steel my heart 
to tlie due performance of niy <luty. 

‘ Seraphiiin, my angel, make the 
Captain a glass of brandy and water, 
and iiand him a cigar.’ 1 sat all tliis 
time (piite mute. Wlnit, drink and 
smoke with a deserter ! impossible 
—I declare I was so petrified, that 
1 found it imprai'.ticalje to refuse in 
wonivS — l)ut I shook my head in token 
of refusal. In the meantime, the lady 
made mo the tipple, and presented 
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me with a cigar — such a hand ! — so 
white, so beautiful, such taper fin- 
gers, and so covered with rings — 
and besides, she had never been a 
dt'serter. 1 sighed from tlie bottom 
of my li(*art, and lighted the Havan- 
iiah. Pereira then began. * You 
must hear my story, INlr Hixie, be- 
fore. you ju<lgi‘ too iiarshly of my 
conduct.’ ‘ Say on, sir,’ said f, work- 
ing myself into a fearful regard for 
duty. — ' 1 told you, you recollect, at 
V\ iiiehestm*, that tlie circumstances 
wliic’n had led me into the army were 
at an end, and that 1 liad every 
prospect of happiness in my wooing. 
iMy fathtu- was a wiiie-merchaiit in 
very extensive business, and sent me 
to his correspondent here to super- 
intend ids interests on this side of 
the water. 1 did so for several years, 
and when I tell you that Seraphina 
was the daughter and only child of 
the merchant at whoso house 1 lived, 
1 need not inform you, that iiiy times 
pa.Nst*d, as the pO(‘t says, on angel 
wings. Her father, llit5 Signor Pe- 
reira, was rieli and proud. 1, however, 
was a great favourite with him, and 
as iny^ latluu* had been of consider- 
able service to Jiim in the way of 
trade, I perceived, that could 1 gain 
the daught(»i’s alfections, I iiad no- 
thing to fear on tlie score of his with- 
holding his consent, in this I was 
not disappointed, Seraphina con- 
fessed that she had loved me long— 
Seraphina, my love, make the Captain 
another glass — and on applying to 
the father fur his approbaiioii, he 
told us, he could rot use nothing to 
the son of his English fiiend. Buoyed 
up with tlatlering hopes, 1 went over 
to England on tlie earliest opportu- 
nity, presented myself to my lather, 
but found him not only opposed to 
the match, but raving against it with 
such a ferocity of rijseiument, tliat I 
saw at once it wouhl be impossible 
to overeoinc his scruples. 1 lost no 
time, however; the effort paini'd me 
ill writing this dreadftti iioAvs to 
Pereira — but praying liiiii at the 
sumo time to allow us to eoiiiiiiue 
our engngeinejit, in liopt s of o\er- 
coiiiiiig the ohjeclions of my father. 
The answer was a death-blow to my' 
hopes — that Seniphiiia should never 
beallowiul to enter any family whicJi 
wa-s not ]>roud of sucli an aegnisition 
— Seraphina, my angel, give the Cap- 
tain afresh cigar; ami in sJiort, vowing, 
ill terms scarcely' less energetic than 
those of my own father, that nothing 
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Bliould ever voconcilc him to the 
connexion. 1 had a friend at Hawley, 
in Kent, who n as the only one to 
wlioin 1 c*onii<h'tl iho dillieiiltles ol 
iiiy ]>ositiuii. He told me, that h(*. 
knew OIK* jilaii by whieli 1 might 
make a last oHort to work on the 
tenderness of my father. He ad\ised 
me to ])rove to him the sincerity 
and constancy of the passion which 
consumed me, by entc-iing the army 
as a private, and writing "to apprize 
liiin of my situation. ]\Jy friend as- 
sured me, frcun his knowledge of my 
father, that such a step was almost 
certain to lead him to relent, and 
that iiaving once con\iiK’<‘d liini of 
iny lirmno.s, every thin<r else would 
follow as we could wish. Persuaded 
by my friend, 1 consent<*d to give his 
advice a trial. 1 enlisted in the army 
— Seraphina, my iife,anotlK‘rtnnil>ler 
for the ('aptaiii — I found my situa- 
tion intolerable, cheered only h}' the 
condescending kindness cf a very 
distinguislu'd ofHcer in the i(*giinent 
— make it strong, my angel — to 
whom, I am sun*, my girttitncle will 
never sutler decre<tsi*.' — ifehowr-d as 
lie spoke, but I simjke<l on, (h'termi- 
ned to take no notice, but lo do my 
duty^and deliver him u]) tojusticc. — 
• I wrote to acejuaint in\’ fat]»er with 
what Iliad done, and again to implore 
liiin to give Ids consent, and make 
two lovers ha[ipy. Pack came an 
answer, still more fiiritniH than his 
former declaration, informing me, 
that he had promised that I siiouhl 
marry the dauglilctr of his ICnglish 
])artiier, — that finding me incorrigi- 
bly obstinate and degraded, by rt?- 
ducing niy’self to tlie rank of a com- 
mon soldier, lie bad cut iiu* out 
of bis will, washtid Ids bands of me 
for ever, and hoped I might be dog- 
ged as early and as severely' as the 
service would permit .’ — *Vrry sensi- 
ble man,’ I said, ‘ liekiiovvssonietldng 
about militaiy law,’ — * This, you will 
allow. Captain,' he continued, not 
minding my observation, ‘ was a liartl 
letter to receive from a father. 1 wrote 
to my friend at Hawley, imploring 
him w write to Signor* Pei (dra, iii- 
foiming Idrn, that though rny father 
ivas obstinate, it was through no dis- 
respect to 1dm or his family*, but 
solely from a previous cuigagement 
into which he had entered without 
cansuiting my inclinations ; but that 
1 continued fondly devoted to Sera- 
phina, and though no longer rich, or 
fit in any way to be a matcli for so 


much loveliness and virtue, that I 
hoped to be permitted to devote my 
life and my knowledge of business 
to bis servii’e. A month brought me 
an answer — such an answer! Mr 
llixie, you are a man of sentiment, a 
man of feeling; you will judge of the 
contending emotions in my bosom, 
when my friend forwarded to me a 
letter from Seraphina herself. It 
told me that her health had failed ever 
since 1 had left them — that her father 
d i d n o ih i II g 1) u t weep — tl i at the h o ii se , 
which had once been alive to nothing 
hut mil ill and music, was nothing 
now but the dark abode of a despair- 
ing maid and a mis4*rab]e old i 
A tear was in his eye as he spoke, 
and curse im* if I could prevent a 
little ipiiveiing of the upper lip. 1 
pretemh'd to liave burnt it with the 
<*igar, and that loveliest of women 
laid another in my clu "k in a mo- 
nicut. After a shoi t ]5ause, dining 
whit li Sera])liina l ompouiided a tum- 
bler for each of us, he pro(aM*ded — 
* The l(‘tter tlK*n on to say that 

h(*r father’s ])ri(lc‘ had yii Ideilat last, 
jiiicl that as his physicians infornieil 
him 1.45 had but a slioit limi* to liv<*, 
be was anxi(»iis to sec* me as early as 
possible, and to giv<* nic liis daugb- 
i<*r and bis blessing before be di4»<h 
1 bad no lim(5 lo Wiiit and negoliat45 
about the purchase of my lelcase; 
in fact, I had no money, and no friend 
in I'.iiglaiul to vvlioin 1 could apply. 
1 resolved to .send the requisire hinds 
as ?.oon as 1 shoiiUl laaicli Pereira, 
and stealing cpiietly cnit of tin* camp, 
I nnele my way dir(‘clly to the sea, 
and in a foitniglit was in this phua*, 
and the happiest of iin-ri. Here [ 
have been iVir a yi’ar, n(*ver yet ha- 
ving had lime or a proper tdiannel 
for transmitting the money for my 
dh ch. .rge, but now hap])y* to have* in 
niy Jmuse a giuitleman \vho8(5 pre- 
vious kindness, under very dilferent 
(‘irciimstances, ]i*ads me t4> hope lie 
will not refusi5 his assistances upon 
this occfisioTi. My fatlier-iii-law died 
sliortly after my marriage, and as 
iny' father eontinued obstinately l 4 > 
cast m(5 off, he bc*gged mo, on 
taking possession of his fortune, 
also to ado[)t Ids name. This 1 
have done, and I now wait your 
determination whether you will aid 
mo in obtaining a discharge, on pay- 
ment of wliatever sum may bo de- 
manded.’ 1 paused before^ I made 
any reply; and .Seraphina laid her 
hand imploringly on my arm. * Ami- 
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go nuostro,’ hlio saul, ami looked so 
bcseecliingly in niy face, — d — me I 
could not stand it, and finisilied iny 
tumbler at a draiight. ‘ It is nou*' 
too late,* 1 said. ‘ If the colonel 
sees you — he is a confounded hard- 
liearted, unromantic Scotchnuin — 
I’m hanged if he doesn’t have you 
shot at the drmn-Jiead as soon as 
winking.’ — ‘ Oh Dios!’ sighed Scia- 
phina, and leant licr head on rny 
shoulder — such a bc'autiful white 
neck, and (‘ar-rings as large as an 
epaulet! What the de\ilwas 1 to 
doV If old (h’awford got hold of 
him, he was gone to a certainty. 
Duty coimnanded me to have him 
up without U)ss of time — Dity told 
me to sit still, and say nothing about 
it. Seraphina kepi conslantly whis- 
pering in my ear, in her own deli- 
cious language, though what it was 
she said I havt‘ no means of hiiding 
out, and what was to he done 1 did 
not know. But what ! am I to al- 
low compassion to drown t! call of 
duty ? No” — 

*""Tlere little Dixie became so ani- 
mated, partly l)y the interest of his 
story, partly by the extent of his 
potations, that his fat red face be- 
came far redder and latter, and he 
absolutely panted for breath like a 
grampus. 

“ Here, my lads,” he continued, 

was a beautil’iil woman, llecching 
and beseecliing, — there, an unfortu- 
nate man, with the finest case of spi- 
rits I had even* met, — but wliat were 
these to one who was devotedly 
attached to duty V What was I to 
do?” 

Why,” said Saville, “ last time 
you told the story, you had him shot 
for desertion, after a drum-head 
court-martial, — the time before, you 
let him olV for a Ibigging, — for Clod’s 
sake, spare liim altogether to-night.” 

“ What! spare a deserter alto- 
gellier? Vll see him d— d first — 
it would have a very bad ellect. 
No ; 1 yielded so far to their entrea- 
ties, that, in fact, I — 1 — I undertook, 
you’ll perceive, to manage the matter 
for them, on condition of their for- 
feiting one pipe of port and one 
hogshead of Madeira to the use of 
ids Majesty’s service. It was given 
in all due form to our mess, smd 
when 1 gave them a discharge in pro- 
per style for the private John Tay- 


lor, you never raw two people so 
overjoyed in your life. Those Por- 
tuguese, you’ll urldeI^^tan<l,kiss upon 
the most trilling occasions ; ])ut, my 
heavcuis ! 1 <l(;n’t helie\e any lady 
ever had s»i<*h magniliceiit lii)s as the 
Lady Serapliina.” 

The litth* man threw himself back 
in his cl j air, and sijonied to glow willi 
the recollection of thesi; imaginary 
kisses- For imaginary indeed they 
were. 'I'he gentlernan, who had lis- 
tened throughout the story very at- 
tentively, was just about to make a 
reply, wlien he was addressed from 
the bottom of the table by a gentle- 
man in ]>liiin elothes, who spoke with 
a very Sc(»tlish accent. 

“ Sir, I’ve been listenin’ a’ night 
to the. story o’ the Quarter* Mas- 
ter. I was ill the regiment wi’ him 
at the tim»^, and can bear witness 
to bin anecdote, for I mind it very 
weed. Thei(‘ certainly a hid <»’ 
the name o’ John Tailor listed wi’ 
us at W inchester ; lie was a Janif iliin 
good-for*nothing-jike fellow, wi’ sic 
a grewsome cast in his et n, That we. 
all wondered at Dixie’s takin’ him 
for his servant. ^^'lM‘l, in a wee 
while after he was detected drunk 
twa or three, times, and tuild (h'aw- 
ford threatened him sac strongly, 
that the n(‘’er-do*weel deserted ami 
carried alV wi* him a’ the handker- 
chiefs and half the siiutV-boxes iii the 
regiment, lie didna trouble Dixie’s 
wardrobe, for he carried most of it 
on his hack, — but I mind very we(d 
we catidied the scoundrel when ive 
W4*re. in Portugal, playing alV his 
tricks under a foreign name, ami 
passin’ an* a disreputable Portugm-se 
jaud for his wife; but, my cerlie, 
auld ('raw ford cared nacthing for his 
foreign name nor his Imzzie, Imt 
just had him identified ; and I mind 
perfectly, he consulted some u’ us 
whether lie should shoot him as a 
deserter, or only flog him as a thief, 
lie was flogged in due course, an’ a 
terrible skirlin’ the crature made. So 
you see iliis is either the same story, 
or one very much like it,” 

Old Hixie opened his eyes when 
he heard tliis new version; and after 
trying for some lime to look ofleiid- 
ed, found the attempt vain, and hnr^t 
into a laugh. “ W ell, gentlemen,” 
he said, “ .all 1 have to sViy is, wJiich 
of these stories do you like best 
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The two best Books on and 
Manners in America, out of all sight, 
and llit?rerore beyoinl all eoinparison, 
are those of Hall and liainilton. We 
are sorry to say tln‘y are both Scotch- 
ine.n ; for sucli is oiir adtnirutiou of 
every thing luiglish, that we feel a 
r(*pngnaiK*e to praising ourstdves, in 
any ease of eonn)etition with our 
illustrious country men on the otlier 
side of the 'lAveed, and are proud to 
award them llie ])alni in almost every 
department of literature. All we 
wish is, to shew ourselves no un- 
ivorthy rivals of our Southern bre- 
thren; that it should be universally 
acknowledged we are animated in 
our rivalry by tlic same generous 
and enlightened spirit tlnit exalts 
their natioiud character, and tliat, in 
European reputation, we should be 
regarded as one [)eopie. To know 
that W(j are so regarded, ju.sthies 
j)ride in our [)ower, and tru^t in its 
acbii*ving new tiiiimplis. The spring 
of ail lljat is good and great in all 
literfiture, is Love of Ooiintry — that 
Love wlrieh is tlie concentrated es- 
sence of all bigli and holy thoughts, 
with their kindred emotions, natu- 
rally inspired by Soil and Institution, 
and, wherever man’s life is free, the 
noblest of Passions. 

The philosopher of the world calls 
this Nationality, and means by the 
name to denounce the feeling, as if 
circumscribed within limits which’ 
philosophy will not allow, because 
they hinder “ tlie genial current of 
the soul” from oveiilowing all the 
earth. But patriotism, although iu 
much like, is in much unlike the 
air and the ocean. As the air it is 
pure, and the very breath of life — as 
the ocean it is deep. But ’fis not 
wide and general as the casing 
air” — as lire ocean- stream it encir- 
cles not the globe. Every country 
has its own climate — every climate 
its own atmosphere — and to the Love 
of Country, lovidy is the colour of its 
own clouds. England is the Queen 


of the Sea ; hut she is prouder of St 
George’s ('iiaiinel than of the Straits 
of Coromandel ; and Scotland, 
though lier Hag floats afar, feels most 
licr lieart burn within lier ns she sees 
rellected in lun* own friths St An- 
drew’s Cross, 

Tliis is the spirit wliich every man, 
Britisli-horn, should carry with liini 
into foreign lands. “ 1 am a son of 
that Isle whose ‘ foot beats back the 
ocean’s foaming suige;’ go where 1 
will, iny face has the features of the 
free — iny hands have done no slave- 
work — tongii(‘-tied have 1 never been 
— and on my lips fear has never 
frozen truth.” Am I now among 
slaves? Let me study a condition 
1 have never seen at home. Am 1 
amoijg freemen ? Tiien litre am I 
no foreigner. Let liberty inspire 
our corn m union, and when we part, 
the memories of our mutual esteem. 
Nor let us fear that when we after- 
wards speak of or to each otlier, 
across the waves, the same since- 
rity which, in spite of many diffe- 
rences of sentiment and opinion, set 
a seal on our friendship, will not 
preserve it unbroken, even though 
iu witnessing what we believe to be 
the .truth of each other’s national 
character, before the tribunal of the 
world, there be a civil war of words. 

This is the spirit that should ]»re- 
vail between Gieat Britain and Ame- 
rica. Of the same stock, a people 
are planted in very diflerent toils, 
and llourihli, like oaks, under very 
differe’it institutions. The similitude 
of their characters still shews the 
root from which they are sprung ; 
but while llieir boles jire the same, 
only rather rougher in the rind on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and 
tlwir leaves iu shape and hue — how 
sharply serrated and how \ividly 
green — nearly alike — yet their arms, 
of both gigantic, grow not after tlie 
same fashion of nature, though liea- 
ven’s sunshine settles — may it he 
eternally — on their lofty heads. 


Men and Manners in Ameiica. By the Autlior of Cyril Thornton. Bhuk- 
wood. Edinburgh : 1833. 
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An enlightened American, on his 
travels over Europe, comes to Great 
Britain. He plants his foot on her 
soil with pride. — for ’tis the NaUle 
Soliun of his Pilgrim Forefathers. 
Much he sees to admire, to venerate, 
to love. But he sternly shuts his 
soul to all access of delight from the 
contemplation of those institutions 
which, true to his blood, he eyes 
with ancestral scorn, and turii‘s little 
touched by their long- enduring gran- 
deur, to the glory greater far, in his 
imagination, of anew kingdom wrest- 
ed from tlie woods. An old ISIo- 
narchy he regards, even in his kind- 
liest moods, as an incumbrance ; bis 
])ride is in a young lle])ublic. that 
clears for itself ample space in the 
wilderness which it inak(*s to blos- 
som like the rose. His heart s-inks 
not, with any sense ol‘ individual or 
national insignificance, beneath the 
shadow of ancient towers and t(‘!n- 
pies ; for it has learned, all life long, 
another worship, fie is proud ot 
his own Present, and hopcdul of his 
own Future — and the Past is to him 
almost, nothing. His countiy is crea- 
ting its liistory in its greatiiess — and 
tlie annals of ('very year are as ot an 
age. Vet all is fu'.^li in nuMuory, as 
bright in iinaiiiiiation, or irtlli(>r the 
progress, ra[)id as it i-^, sc'oins one 
iNow, 

Aral lij-ighl iinpiovemeiit on the car of 
Time, 

Tijat rult^. tiu; >-pa(IoiJS woild bom 
clime to cliiriv*,’* 

is visibly before his ey(>s, in her 
most radiant career, cliarioteei ing 
all ov<'r vast America. In his s(»uj' 
astronomy, tlu'. sunrise h(» scm's in 
tlie \V(‘st ; ’tis t>vilight evening 
among our Isles ; longtu* here fall 
th»» shadows, giving warning of 
night ; but there ’tis full morning, and 
bright hours sliall thor(^ be ere that 
(bay reach meridian. 

All enlightened J^riton visits Ame- 
rica. Ile^ too, plants his f(‘et with 
pride on the soil, for there his 
own brethren salute him with the 
aspect of liberty. He reads kin- 
dred in tlieir eyes — be bears it in 
tbe.ir Hpeecb. Rebels ! No — com- 
patriots — though the Golonies tore 
themselves from tlieir mother- 
country, bceaiist^ full-grown they 
would h(‘. free, h'neiuies ! No — 
friends ; though tlu'ir adverse Hags 
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have since fluttered in each other’s 
fearless faces, bolli on land and sea. 
He, too, secs much to admire, to ve- 
nerate*, to love. For he sees — 
brought thither across the wide At- 
lantic, from the whiUj-clifTed Isle — 
energy, uucoiKjui'rabUi and conquer- 
ing; doiru'stic \irt!i(», such as no- 
wdi(‘r(» el>e may bt*. found but in bis 
own land wliciiice it sprang; and, 

‘‘ l^urc rL'li.'doii brc:eliiiig iioii«c li<d<l Irv'?.” 
Vet wants, ill i»is < yes, that (mergy, 
that NirtiK', that religion, much, ]icr- 
ha])', of tlie outward, and not n 
little of the ininu* clmrin lliat, vvbc- 
tber rightly or not, Ik- bidiines bebu’g 
to them, as it w(Me, !>} binhiigbt, in 
Albion, the Fdand Albion, (u* Gre at 
Britain, A Plain, with a liundred 
Churches, some of thorn Cathedrals, 
all s(*(‘n at once from a “ heaven- 
kissing hill,” whoj(‘ sloping sides 
carry softly up and over its sumiidt 
a smilbig woild of wealth adorned 
with mansions for the riel) and cot- 
tages for those n^ay not call tl.f* 
poor, — with \illages, and lown^i, and 
cities h(*(!ro|)t ai! over the' siJ- 
Mui chamjiaign, — witli riveis A^ irnl- 
iiig their way throiirdi tlie jxofret 
cultivation cf the gloiious gard* n, 
and \i'»i ' iieiier jnotu- 

sion (?f Invuity that emuns tlieir up- 
land banks, — wink', shining kir-efV, In* 
sees a sunny light whieli Jjc fends is 
lh,e rim <»f lie* t neireling s('a ; — I'iiat 
Vision, familiar tf) him as tin* sky, l.e 
so(’s still in toftoiH'd etdoiivs, with the 
eyes of his «oul that lenir.ed its first 
lessons of light from all ili;:t inateh- 
b'ss blentling id* tin* woiks uf nature 
and of man— -ou (‘ailh, if there may 
be any phiee. yt t worlby of tlie 
name, this, surely, in its lo\eline^s 
and its gunideur, a Paradise — and he 
bh'sses ill gralitiub', biighteiiing re- 
meinbrance into dovotitm, tbol?iA(.r. 
OF Kxoi.ANr). He looks ^hr and u ido 
over the New World, but lie seems 
to see nothing that may be compared 
with f/iis — not even in her kingdom- 
like ]>rairios, where sea-like riveis 
sing aloud in the vast solitudes to 
specks of human life — not in her 
fanny forests, where the axe is for- 
ever resounding witli a restlessness 
that is sul)Hiiie,find sunny glade looks 
green, and shadowy grove looks 
grey, as onward fiows the tide of 
Being impatiently,- l^tR from 

Bea to sea — not in her timber towns, 
in easy inetamorphoBeA growing out 
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of trees, wliose ftilU*n brethren are 
swallowed np in the soil tliey enrich 
now 3^clIovvin<^ with oilier liiir vests 
—not in towns and c-ities, inland, or 
peniiisjihir, natned Ironi native libe.- 
rators, or after prosperous places afar 
off in a now foreign land, shewing- to 
her expatriated children how their 
mother once was dear; — no, not in all 
the growing greatness he sees thtne, 
where all that belongs to nature is 
great, and vvlierc she need not be 
ashamed of her offspring — sees he 
aught — it niaj" he. in his fond delu- 
sion — so noble to liis reason, to his 
imagination so exalting, as that wliicli 
is glimmering in his spiritual vision. 
The Imaoe of Nor will the 

New World ever displace from his 
profound love and passionate admira- 
tion, that other World, Old though it 
he, and brightest ancl boldest of them 
all, that one Island, reposing in its 
strength upon the bosom of its own 
stormy scvis. 

What should we think of that 
American gentleman, who, after a 
few months’ or a few j’ears* resi- 
dence in this cuunti*}’^ — nay, after 
the residence, of a (piarter of a cen- 
tury, supposing h(^ had reached man- 
hood in Ameiica — likc‘d it better, 
nay, loved it belter, and assigned it 
the su[)eriovity, in all political and 
social institutions, and in the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, its *• Men and 
Manners,*' over tho.-e of Ids own V 
We should yerk tin*. 3'okel of a 
Yankee with the knout — a bleeding 
sacrifice to the injured manes of 
Washington ; or, rather, we should 
send him to the same ])lacc — to cool 
his heels, if he could — with the 
traitor Arnold. Had lie any sense 
at all — and we never yet saw' an 
American without much stuise — we 
should know him to he simply a 
liar. To lie is not to utter untruth. 
Were it so, all men would he liars. 
Few travellers lie; hut all travellers 
often tell untruths. An honest man 
says what he tliinks; hut the most 
enlightened man docs not always 
thinK aright about what he truly 
sees ; nor does he always see trul>’^ 
what is subjected to his eyes, which, 
perspicacious though they may be, 
are not always faitliful. He may be 
a Teracious witness, yet an inaccu- 
rate spectator. He wishes to mis- 
lead nobody, but is himself misin- 
formed ; and though ho is justified 
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ill believing, ginierall}'’, in the testi- 
mony of his "^senses, yet he knows 
there aie ocular dec.eptions. Jjook- 
ing throiigli prejudices — and none 
sire free from them — is like looking 
through water. Nay, without jne;- 
judices, the eye of the mind m*eds 
teaching before it can see. riglitly new 
objects, and especially if prosmited 
to it under a new atmosphere. *riiere 
is nHi(*h here an American looks at, 
and, being an American, does not 
see; there is much here an Am<‘ri- 
can sees, which, being au American, 
lie cannot undiu'stand; there is much 
here lie understands, which, being 
an American, it is imjiossihle In? can 
like. Our I'ransathiiilic hretlireii, 
tliougli they hHV(‘ often said hand- 
Roine things of us, to do them jus- 
tice, lia\e nev(M* <lisgraced lliem- 
selves by attmnpting to (latter us 
into the lielief that they envy us onr 
birth and habitation in (_deat J5ri- 
tain. 

Whc'it sliall wc» Ihiiik, Ihen, and 
what must they tliink, of that Jai- 
glisli or Scolcli gentleman, who takes 
bhipping, ill a luercliantinan or 
packet, to Now- York, and exjnesses 
himself deliglited with his expe- 
riences of “eipiality** on the Quay, 
in the Custom House, all along tin* 
fronts of “ Ciood Dr)' Stores,” and up 
to the R])]cndid entranct* of “ Nihio's 
*ravern?” Ann ricau inaniiers may hi* 
bett(»r than English or Scotch. \Vt* 
must get a r'reiiehinan and a Spa- 
niard, and a Dutchman, to settle, tliat 
among them to ll;e sati.^l'aelioii of 
other nations. But they are. veuy 
diflerent; and the Miigli-^li or Se.oteii 
gentloman who has his taste, Ins 
feelings, Ids reason, and his fancy all 
at once charmed with them, must 
have beeiiecpially uncomfortable and 
disagreeable in his own country. 
‘'Manners maketh men,” saitli the 
old hhiglisli adage ; and In* finds 
among all the multitudes of men 
made to his hand, hardly one who 
sympathises with the feelings, or ac- 
quiesces with the thoughts expressed 
and implied in the prevalent man- 
ners of Briiain. However much in 
love he may bo wdth their manners, 
they are far from being , love-sick 
with his; and they do not more highly 
estimate the character of the alien, 
on seeing him outwardly assuming 
the airs of a native. Nor can their 
respect be increased on heaving 
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liim gratuitously roviliiig the Institu- 
tioiiH of liis^ own country, and be- 
praising theirs ; for they would not 
revile their own, nor bepraiac Jiis for 
any numbor of dollars. They frown 
— he mistakes it for a smile — when 
ho speaks sii^eringly of Kings. For 
they are proud (if their President. 
Wlio is lie, they ask themselves, who 
tlius (‘oudemns all h(3reditary dis- 
tinctions of rank, and 3 'et must have 
outwardly at least honoured them 
all his days — ])f»rhaps may have in 
his own humble obsmirily claimed 
alliance by birth with the illustri- 
ous y An Fstahlished Church the 
AnuM icati.s did not choost^ to have, 
thinking it not suited to llieir con- 
dition ; but even they are not so sure 
tiiat it may not woik well in Pritain, 
nor are they ignorant of the vev(‘- 
r<*nce. in which it has therii been held 
for ag(vs by llie wisest, the greatest, 
and the best in the land. C)nr friend 
talks oi* s(*ttling among lh(‘m, and 
tliey coldly tidl him that if he does 
so, and is not idle, ln 5 will always 
have Avliat tliey b(die\e, from his 
words, is not always to he had in his 
own country, even on that (’ondition 
— {huiujh to cdt. 

We cannot help thinking, that oh- 
\io!is — comiiujnplace, if yon will 
—as are these observations, tliey 
liave not always been attended to by 
lrav(dlers. Some of them have gone 
to America because they could not 
coiivenicnily stay at home, and ha- 
ving been no great favourites here, 
either of fame "or fortune, th«*y hoped 
to become at once more ])opular and 
more prosperous, by appealing to na- 
tional pride, or tlattei iiig national va- 
nity; not having tlie sense to sec that 
the one cannot be gratilied but by 
soini? respect paid to it by the dis- 
tinguished, nor the other hut by 
some uncliou applied to it by the 
chHiuent; and that a young people, 
conscious of tlu'ir own place among 
the nations, whi<*h they have; w<m 
t\}v lliernselves by victorious ener- 
gies, yearly achieving wider tri- 
umphs, would not gi'(* tlio^ snap ot 
a finger fe/ a mean foreigner’s praise, 
though Ihev might give the tliump 
of a "list for his blame ; while, wen.' 
lie very abusive', som(3 skillul Ken- 
tuck miglit give him a practical les- 
son in ‘lh(‘. gouging art. 'Hie best 
Americans ceune here ; and guarding 
inviolably their love and admiration 
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of their own country, as the grcate.st 
oTi earth, from all approach of any 
feeling towards ours, thcat could, 
however slightly, seem to interfere 
in their minds with their boundless 
estiunn for thrdr own miglity Mother 
of Rivers, yet they have walked and 
talked pleasantly with us about our 
minute Mother of Rills, and smiled 
philosophically and philanthropically 
to hoar us (doipieiil on monarchy 
with its crowns, and sceptres, and 
thrones — on oiir nobility witli its 
stars and garters — on our clergy- 
in the South — with wigs, and cas- 
socks, and surplices, and some of 
them, moreover — the Bishops — with 
mitre, and crosier, and lawn sleeves, 
beautiful to see as folds of the new- 
fallen snow — and on a thousand other 
useful, and orniiinenta], and venera- 
ble things, respected, and admired, 
and hallowcid in this our nook c^f the 
Old World, wliich in the New are 
no more than dreams sometimes 
passing over the brain ()f .Tonathan 
ere Im awakes, smiling at their ab- 
surdity, to th(3 toucli of tin* morning 
light. New-VoikiNts — Bostonians-^ 
or Philadelphians — they were all 
alike — in their courtesies and in ours 
— true to America, nor yet to Britain 
unjust; nor have we ever once, in 
all* our intercourse with them, been 
made to endure the mean misery of 
seeing the face of one whi» thought 
of gaining our good-will by lowering 
the Stripes and Stars. 

‘‘ That cuts l)Oth ways,’^ (pioth 
some starving sumpli. “ No,” (pioth 
Christopher North — it cuts but 
one way — right through vour stupid 
skull.” 

Hall and Ifamilton are travellers 
of the right stamp. They have both 
served their King and countiy — by 
s(*a and land — and they know the 
Americans can tight — but they know 
th(*y cannot fight better — nor so 
well — as the British. TJiey liavo 
both seen many other countries — 
yet saw they never one, they think, 
equal to their own — not even Ame- 
rica ; and for saying so, the gal- 
lant Captain has been abused— 
to his heart’s content — on both sides 
of the water. Yet on both sides of 
the water he is rc^spected ; as every 
man will be who does his best to 
understand and to uttcu* the truth. 
Two charges have been brought 
against him ; one — that he was once 
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a Whig" toll U now a Tory; or ra- 
ther that ho was once a little 
bit of a Jlcpiihlican, and is now' as 
stanch a iMouarehy-maii as Lord 
Ehlou ; the other — that ho enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Americans, 
and then found f«iuU with their na- 
tional institutions and character. If 
he ever was a Whig, it must have 
been when he was a middy ; and all 
middies — the wicked wretches — are 
Whiglings — though most of the best 
of tliein grow up, as their minds get 
bone and muscle, into Tories. As 
to being a little-bit of a Republican, 
all men of spirit are so, for that form 
of government is full of fire. But 
its lire is not ao steatiy and well 
directed as that of a monarchy, and 
its great guns are liable to burst. So 
thought Captain Hall, after having 
been a good wliilc on board the Ame- 
rica; and lie now prefers, for many rea- 
sons, manfully assigned, the service 
onboard tlie Britannia. Tlicy muatbe 
inagnaniinous men, with souls as large 
as their stomachs, who jiraise to tlie 
skies the poluical and social insti- 
tutions of the Ainciicaijs, and far 
above the skies all their \irtu(is, be- 
cause ill their steam-hoatH, in self- 
defence, they may hav<» spat, in llieir 
boarding-liouscs lli<;y in:iy liave at- 
tempted to sl(*ep, and in their ta- 
verns they may have eaten, not-uii- 
]>aid for, a cauvabs-back duck. At 
Ordinaries or Itlxtraovdiiiarieahe was 
well received, for ho is no ‘‘ rude 
and boisterous captain of the sea,” 
nor did he, though outsjiokeii, ever 
in his life “ fasten a ([uarrcl ” on any 
body; and as be did nut keep his 
mouth shut there and tlien, we see 
no reason why he should do so here 
and now, or repay in butter the 
grease which he must have, swal- 
lowed with hia viands among those 
faMoving Federalists, in that liking, 
at least, at one with the Republicans. 
Private hospitality lie likewise en- 
joyed ; and as we will venture to say, 
he did not abuse it by an inordinate 
appetltOi so neither Inis he failed to 
^prei^s his sense of it by due iiraise 
of that iictexclusi vely American, nor, 
10 any civilized country, cardinal vir- 
tue. But gratitude for a good din- 
ner, though lasting, need not, exet^pt 
wilL the habitually^ hungry, be pro- 
found) nor ought it to ‘reign para* 
mount over every other feeling that 
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maybe awakened by the New World, 
in the soul of a native of the Old. 

How ** Men and Manners in Ame- 
rica, by the Autiior of Cyril Thorn- 
ton,” may. be received there, wtf do 
not know ; bis political opinions, as 
all who have read our last Number 
must have seen, and most of them 
been delighted to see, are what we 
4*all Constitutional. That is enough 
to make them disrelished by many 
here ; yet is his tone so temperato, 
his disposition so candid, and hia 
reasons for the faith that is in him 
given so manfully, that we perceive 
some of the most enlightened men 
of other schools have spoken with 
respect of liis principles, and of his 
talents with admiration. They could 
do no less. J^Ivery thing, with him, 
is above board. lie puts on paper 
his experiences, pleasant or painful, 
important or of small moment, plain- 
ly and witli no exaggerated expres- 
sions of praise or censure, wishing to 
make Americans neither better iior 
worse, neither more repulsive nor 
more attractive, than, to his mind, 
they are; and his impressions he 
gives to tlie Public, as forming, in 
ills belief, a trite picture. In the 
plan of his work he has exemplified, 
we think, a happy medium between 
aiiccilotical sketchiness, and formal 
disipiisilioii, freipiently intermin- 
gling his narratiie of incidciifS, of 
sights seen, and conversations held 
in liis hearing tliat he might know 
the Notions of Americans, with re- 
flections and reasonings, to our 
minds almost always Just, often sin- 
gularly acute, and sometimes mas- 
terly and profound. Ho gives us the 
result of what he has seen and heard, 
not of what he has read; ho does 
not iiidulge himself In quotations ; 

, for lie is not ambitious of the cha- 
racter of an accomplished compiler, 
but expects, and he will not be dis- 
appointed, that his volumes may bo 
considered a contribution by a Tra- 
veller, to that part of the literature 
of his own countrji — and it is rich-— 
which aims at illustrating Uie cha- 
ract(»r of other countries, and the 
spirit of their institutions. ‘ 

In a prefatory letter, addressed to 
his friend, Wiliiam Wokyche \Vliit-. 
more. Esq., M.P. — whose course as 
a politician, he justly says, has ever 
been ** stvaight^iorward and consis- 
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tent, and than whom he knows no 
one wJio brings to the diseharjye of 
his public duties a mind less biassed 
by prejudice, or more philosophi- 
cally solicitous for the attainment of 
truth,*’-^he says, that he “ makes no 
pretension to the impartiality of a 
cosmopolite,’’ and in writiiigof the in- 
stitutions ol a foreign country, “ may 
have been iniluenced by the preju- 
dices natural* to an I^nglishman/’ 
But. he adds, I am aware of no pre- 
judices which could l(»afl me t<i form 
a perv«»rted estimate of the condition, 
moral or scjcial, of the Americans. I 
visited their country with no antipa- 
thi(*s to b(! ovtircome; and 1 doubt not 
ytiii can l)ear testimony tliat iny po- 
litical sejitiuK-nts were not su<*h as 
to innhe it probabh; tlnit I could re- 
gar<l with an unfavourable ej^e the ]m- 
p.ilai* cha!*.:f‘t{*r of iheii* government. 
In the I'nio*:! States I was received 
with kindness, andtMijoyed aii intev- 
cours»* at oiii’i' gratifying and in- 
Ktiuctive, with many individuals for 
whom 1 can tn ver c<*ase to cinu ish 
the warmest st-niiments of esteem. 

1 neiiluT left iaigland a visionary 
and discoiitented in in, nor <Iid ( 
return to it a man ol bligliteil pros- 
pe( ts and disapjininled hopes. lu 
the busin<’ss or ambitions of the 
world 1 had Icmg eeased to have any 
Khart'. 1 w'as hound to no part}’, and 
plmiged to no opinions. I bad \isit- 
ed miiny coinitrii's ; and may there- 
fore be permitt<*d .to claim tlie ])os- 
sessioii of sueh advantnpres as foreign 
travel can bestow, ruder these cir- 
ciimstMin'es I leave it to the inge- 
nuity of others to distover by what 
probabh* — what possible temptation 
— I could be jnduced to write in a 
spirit of unjust d epreciation of the 
manmu's, morals, or in uitutioiis of a 
pt»o])Ie so intimately c<iiJiiected with 
I higland, by tlie ties of interest, and 
tbe alliniiii’s of conmion anc<‘stiy.’’ 

AH this we know to In* true to a tit- 
tle; and the same liheral spirit which 
Indoiigs totlie man pt*fiiades Idsbook. 
Liberality, except of tbe ]uiiest wa- 
ter, tak<(‘n by itself, is no high cpia- 
lity, one.would think, in a traveller. 
Sd>ne travellers — in aud out of the 
Cdn!) — have nothing else ; and oa 
strength of that imputation are 
presented with a certain sort of 
popularity ns spurious peilnaps as 
the virtue. For it is very apt to 
bd spurious. A liberal - is often a 
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lazy and licentious lout, who allows 
to all Other men the liberty of indul- 
ging themselves in any way they 
choose, in the expectation, or rather 
on the condition, of being allowed 
to claim the same privilege, and ex<« 
ercise the same right. All the rest 
of the race are bigots. Such liberals 
as these cut up no ** customs of the 
country.” “ Men and Manners” are 
every wdiero all right; for every- 
VvduTe a liheral can find enjoyment 
to his mind, and having found that, 
he would feel it to be most illiberal 
to find fault with other men for de- 
riving tlieirs from a different source* 

A tinge of this kind of liberality 
colours the characte.rs of many men, 
ambitious, against their better nature, 
of the prai'^e so plentifully bestowed, 
in some circlips, on this vicious vir- 
tue. But there is a liberality pure 
as light, with which a mau like the 
Aiitlior of (*yril Thornton may he 
clotheil as with a garment no con- 
trimiiKition is sufiered to soil. He 
who wears ir, Iv*‘cps tiloof from all 
vulgarity and liaseness, and will not 
only withhobl fn»m them all his 
sympathies, but if he must speak of 
them, it will be with abhorrcuice or 
disgust. For brutal mtintiers belong 
but ti) brutes; and as you know a 
swine by Ids LTunting, so from much 
that is I'ar worse tluiii grunting, or 
evcii' wallowing in the mire, you 
know nivuiy creatures, by courtesy 
called men, who are but animals 
moi o loathsome than is in the power 
of any quadruped. 

And this leads us to say that not 
one mau in a hundred is qualified— 
and, therefore, is lie not entitled to 
judge at all — to judge rightly of the 
Manners either of individuals, of 
professions, or of nations. To judge 
rightly of either, a man must not 
only have fine, and at the same time 
sound moral feelings, healthy sensi- 
bilities of all common kinds, and 
cultivated and not exclusive tastes, 
but he must have had personal ex- 
periences extending through a wide 
range, and have been familiar with 
many phases of many-coloured life. 
Yet among wandering individuals, 
many sleiulerly provided, indeed, 
with such qualifications, many more 
without a single one of them, and 
nut a few not only thus destitute, 
but themselves distinguished for na* 
tural and acquired vulgarity, callous 
2 N 
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moral feelings, coarse tastes, con- 
fined experiences, comprehensive 
ignorance, and by way of finish, a 
quantity of what is called cleverness, 
one of the worst of the small curses 
of till 8 life — away they all go — the 
last class cliiefly Cockneys— off to 
the Continent — to Paris perhaps — or 
Vienna — or even Madrid — nay, to 
Rome — but of late years shoals to 
America — for there they have heard 
that the people speak a sort of ling- 
lish — and on their return they must 
needs present to the public the fruits 
of their foreign travel, their views of 
Men and Manners” — perhaps in 
Courts; Bolt court in Fleet Street 
liavingbeen the highestat which they 
had previously been presented, and of 
which a choice few had the entree. 
From such travellers how delight- 
ful to turn to the Author of (>yril 
Thornton! Here he is — and we wis%h 
we had been with him — in New York. 
His first impressions, on leaving his 
not unpleasant imprisoiinieiit in the 
packet — where his fellow voyagers 
had been all agreeable, the fare ex- 
cellent, the cre\v expert, and Captain 
Rennet a seaman and a gentleman— 
were all favouiabie ; and along with 
several of his fritmds among the pass- 
engers, he appears to have made a 
most substantial dinner at Niblo’s, 
the London Tavern of New Yoi k. It 
consisted of oyster soup, shad, veni- 
son, ])arliidges, grouse, wi)<l-(lurks 
of different varieties, and “ several 
other dishes loss notable.” Soup, 
fish, flesh, and fowl, simultaneously 
furnished the table — a plan of which 
we highly approve — for how wretch- 
ed is the cold wliite frost-and-snow 
expanse of a long wide table — with 
two or even three soups I to be suc- 
ceeded by a severe winter of few 
and far-between fish ! The conse- 
quence was — he says — that the 

greater part of the- dishes were cold, 
before the guests w ere ])reparcd to 
attack them.” Thi.s shelved a sad 
want of preparation — and had we 
been there to set an example of des- 
patch, there would have been no 
auch disastrous delay. Howevcu', 
they all duly disappeared ; and he 
says ** the wines were excellent — the 
company agreeable in all respects, 
and 1 do not remember to have pass- 
ed a more pleasant evening, tlian that 
of my first arrival in New York.” 
And the mornings to our mind; must 
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have been almost as pleasant — for 
the following is a “ material break- 
fast 

“ I had nearly completed my toilet on 
the morning after my arrival, when the 
tinkling of a large bell gave intimation 
that the hour of breakfast was come. I 
accordingly descended us speedily as pos- 
sible to the salle a manr/er, and found a 
considerable party engaged in doing jus- 
tice to a meal, wliich, ut first glance, one 
would scarcely have guessed to be a 
breakfast. Solid viands of all descrip- 
tions loaded the table, while, in the oc- 
casionnl intervals, were distributed dishes 
of rolls, toast, and cakes of buck-wheat 
and Indian corn. At the head of the 
table, sat the landlady, who, with an air 
of complacent dignity, was busied in the 
diNtrlbiition of tea and coffee. A large 
bevy of negroes were bustling about, mi- 
nistering with all possible alacrity, to the 
many wutits wliich were somewhat voci- 
ferou'ily obtruded on their attention. 
Towards the upper end of the table, I 
observed about a dezen ladies, but by far 
the larger portion ot the company were 
of the otljcr sex. 

** Tile contrast of the ivhole scene, 
with that of an KngUsh hreakfast-table, 
was striking enough. Here was no loit- 
eiiitg nor lounging; no dipping into 
newspapers ; no a}»parent lassitude of ap- 
petite ; no intervals of repose in masti- 
cation ; hut all was hurry, hustle, cla- 
mour, and voracity, and the business of 
repletion went forward, with a rapidity 
altogether unexampled. Tiie strenuous 
efforts of the company were of course 
Soon rewarded with success. J3epar- 
turcp, which had begun even btlore I 
took my place at the table, became every 
instant more nuinerous, and in a few mi- 
nutes the apaitrnent liad become, what 
IVIoore beautifully dcsciibes in one of his 
songs, “ a banquet-hall deseited.** The 
appe arance of tlie table under sucli cir- 
cumstances, was by no means gracious 
either to the c>e or the fancy. Jt was 
.strewed thickly with the disjecta membra 
of the entertainment. Here, lay frag- 
ments of fish, somewhat unpleasantly 
odoriferous; there, the skeleton of a 
chicken ; on the right, a mustard-pot 
upset, and the cloth, passim^ defiled with 
stains of eggs, coffee, gravy — but I will 
not go on with the picture. One nasty 
custom, however, 1 must notice. Lggf'y 
instead of being cat from tho shell, are 
poured into a wine-glass, and after being 
duly and disgustingly churned up with 
butter and condiment, the mixture, ac- 
cording to its degree of fiuidity, is forth- 
with either spooned to the noutl]^ or 
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drank off like a liquid. The advantage 
gained hy this unpleasant process, I do 
not profess to be qualified to appreciate, 
but I can speak from experience, to its 
sedative effect on the appetite of an un- 
practised beholder.’* 

lie now despatched his letters of 
liitrodiiclion ; but several gentlemen 
wJio Jiad merely heard of his arrival 
through the ine.diuni of liis fellow- 
passengers, “ and on whose civility 
lu*, had no claim,” called upon him, 
tenderiul a welcome*, to thenr city, and 
the still more obliging ofl'er of their 
stn vices. His letters, too, elid not 
fail of procuring iiiiii a ])!e‘ntifnl in- 
llux* of visitors. ]\uim*rons invita- 
tions lollowed, and, by tlie extreme 
kindness of bis new friends, fre<* ad- 
mission was at once afforded him to 
the b(‘st society in N(‘W ’^"ork. How 
and why was all tliis ? His reputa- 
tion as an iiutlior was high in Ame- 
rica, and llius was lioiuml* sh(*wn to 
hi*> liteiary cliaracfer on liis first ar- 
rival in New ^'oik. He bad r(*ason 
to be proud of suidi reception — it <iid 
him no more than deserved honour; 
and most lionourable n as it, not to 
the bosj iiality merely of tin; citizens 
of Ni w'’ York, but to ilieir character; 
for such a tribute to Genius and ta- 
lent ])roved tlndr eidigbtcii(*d under- 
st. II. ding and tine feeling cd’ excil- 
leiiee in literature, alter a niauner, 
we sorry to say, which might not 
have been exliibiu d on this side of 
the Allaiilic, — no, not even in t!ie ?.lo- 
di'in Athens — tliougli we belie\e it 
would lia\ e been in tin* Queen of the 
C'lvdt* — tx> Washington Irvine or 
C/iioper. 

The fu'st iiii]*rrc«sion made by an iic- 
quaiiUfiTK’e with the fietter eclueatod order 
of Aiinricaii L!,entleim r), is certainly very 
jdeasing. There is a sort of republican 
plaintHi*.s and simplicity in tlieir address, 
quite ill harmony with the institutions of 
their country. An American hows less 
than an Ivi^lishman ; he deals Ic'^s in 
iiuiri; eonventional forms and ex]»ressions 
ot civility; he pays few or no eonipli- 
ineiits ; makes no iirnneaniiig or over- 
strained professions; but he lakes you 
by the hand with a cordiality which at 
once intiinates, that In? is disposed to re- 
gal d you as a friend. Of that higher 
grace of manner, inseparable perhaps 
from the artiheial distinctions of Kuro- 
peun society, and of which^ evc?n those 
most conscious of its hollowness, cannot 
Always resist the attraction, few speci- 
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mens are of course to be found, m a 
country like the United States ; but of 
this I am sure, that such a reception as 
I have experienced in New York, is far 
more gratifying to a stranger, than the 
farce ot cerensony, however gracefully it 
may be jierformed.” 

Let us then, at once, hear what 
one, himself in all things a gentle- 
man, says of the ladies of New 
York. 

“ J havt? observed many countenances 
remarkable for beauty, among the more 
youthful portion of the fair prornenaders. 
Uut nnfui tuiifitely beauty in this climate 
Is not diirahic. Like ‘ the ghosts of 
Caiiqiio’s fated line,* it comes like a sha- 
dow, and .'O depart p. At one or two- 
find-tweiity tlie bloom of an American 
lady is gone, and the more substantial 
Triatcriiils (>1 heaiiry follow soon after. At 
thiifylhc whole labile is in tlccay, and 
nolhii.g remains Init the Iraduiuii of 
funner coiapit and anticipations of 
the peri'-ui wiien lur reign ot triumph 
will be \ icariuii'-ly restored in the person 
of her driijghti r. 

** Tin* fa-liirms of Paris reacli even to 
X.'W and the fame of Madame 

^M.iradaii Carbon lias afrt'udy tianseended 
the limits of the Old World, and is dif- 
fusi'd over tlie New. 1 jiretcnd to he 
sonKuhing of a judge in sueli matters, 
and Itienfure ]>roMounce cr cuUicdnt, tliat 
the l.idi.^s of New Yoik are well dressed, 
and tai fiom iiie'egant. The average of 
height is c ertainly loucr than among iny 
fail <‘(Uiiitrv woineii ; the (*h(’ek is without 
colour, aiul the figure sadly deficient in 
t f. Put witli all tltese disad- 

vauias^e-, J do not nMneinber to liave 
seen more beauty than I have met in New 
York. The Ieatllre^. are generally finely 
moulded, and not unfrequently display a, 
cerii.iii delight lul harmony, which reminds 
out' of the JirlL' /Auiuc ot St Peter’s and 
tlic Pinci in ’Viuiint. The mouth alone 
is not beautiful; it rarely possesses the 
charm of fine teeth, and tlie lips want 
colour and Itilne.s.s. The carringe of 
these fair Americans is neither French 
nor Knglivh, for they have the good sense 
to adopt the peculiarities of neither. 
They certainly do not paddle along, with 
the short steps and ulTccted carriage of 
a Parisian belle, nor do they consider it 
becoming to walk the streets with the 
stride of a grenadier. In short, though 
1 may have occasionally encountered 
more grace, than has met my observation 
since my arrival in the United States, as- 
suredly T have never seen less of external 
deportment, which the most rigid and 
fastidigus ccitic could fairly censure*’* 
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These are slight but characteristic 
touches — and we shall take a flighty 
for a few minutes, to Baltimore to 
have a look at the fair Marylanders, 
of whose grace and elegance we have 
BO often heard — though always with 
latneiitatioii that the flowers were 
so fading — no sooner “ blown than 
blasted*’ l)y some fatal quality in 
that beauty- withering clime. 

The ladies of Biltimorc, I have al- 
ready inrirnated, are remarkable for per- 
sonal attract inn ; indeed, 1 am not aware 
that, in proportion to the numbers as- 
sembled, i have ever seen so much 
beauty as in tlie parties at Baltimore. 
Tlie fi^aire is perhaps deficient in height, 
but sylphlike and gructful; the features 
are generally reguldi* and delicately 
moulded, and the lair Baltimoreans are 
less remaik.ible than Aineiicaii ladies 
rmiHlIy are lor the absence of a certain 
lulriess and grace of prop(U*tion, to which, 
fiom Its rariiy, one is led perhaps to at- 
tach .««o:newhat too much value as an 
ingredient of beauty. 

*' The figure of an American lady, when 
past the first bloom of youth, presents an 
aggiegate of straight lines and corners al- 
tf>gether ungraeehil and inli.irnionious. 
There is an overweening proportion of 
hone, N^'liirh occasionally protrudes in 
quarters where it certainly adds nothing 
to the general cliarins of the person. The 
result is perbaji^, a ceitairi tendency to 
which I Jiave no doubt to the 
eye ot a young poet would he exceedingly 
annoying. A middle-aged gentleman, 
however, looks on such uhjens through 
a nu-dium more philosophical ; and 1 ima- 
gine, that, were it po-sihle to combine 
the scattered and impaipahle elements of 
female attraction, and to form a fair esti- 
mate of Their ainoimt, the ladies of the 
United States would have no deficiency 
to lament in comparison with other 
nations.*' 

Of Baltimore, our traveller says 
that hospitality is frequent and liabi- 
tual, and in no other city of tlio 
United States are there so few of the 
sordid characteristics of traflic ap- 
parent to a stranger. There is more 
effort than elsewhere to combine the 
pleasures of social life with profes- 
Bional labour. The effect of this is 
generally felt in society. The tone 
of conversation is lighter and more 
agreeable, and topics of mere com- 
mercial interest are rarely ob- 
truded at the dinner-table. The 
ladies are exceedingly well-bred, 
wd one of them was shocked to 
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think she had inadvertently hurt the 
feelings of the Author of Cyril Thorn- 
ton, by thoughtlessly asking him if 
he bad seen their Battle- Monu- 
ment.” It was erected to comme- 
morate the repulse on the attack of 
the city by the British, during the 
late war. Struck as if by sudden 
recollection, she apologized for ha- 
ving mentioned the subject, on ac- 
count of the painful feelings vvhitdi 
could not but be awakened in the 
mind of an Englishman by mention 
of the name of a memorial of failure 
in his country’s arms. He stood the 
qu€!Stion like an old soldier. But 
her apologies for having wimrnled 
his feelings became more strenuous 
as lie continued to declare h(‘ suflVr- 
ed no ])ain. “ As it was e\idently 
agreeable that I shoiihl appear in 
tiie light of SI mei titled man, I at 
length judged it better to liesist from 
farther disclamation.*’ "i'he ])olitcs 
stranger sulds, that the idi‘si of 
being distressed at tlie iailure of 
the attack on Baltimore, is perhaps 
somc*what closely c’orinected with 
the ludicrous and to contain his 
gravity, since lic^ thought so, was 
one proof among a hundri‘d in his 
book of that good-hn*(*ding whicdi 
never deserts him ; hut the i(h*a does 
not, in the imagination of a Halriinore 
lady, wcj c*oiif<»ss, appear to us so 
ludicrous as that idea prevabuit in 
the imagination of all the" ladies in tli(3 
Highlands, and in that of many, per- 
haps most, in tlu* l.uwlands of Scot- 
land, that the battle of WatcM loo was 
won, with lirile assistance from ot}ii*r 
regiments, by the gallant Forty- Se- 
cond and the tcurihle Scots Ureys. 
The names of tliose who fell in de- 
feiicte of Baltimore were engraven 
on the “ Batlh»-Monument it was 
a repulse of some importance to the 
city ; and ’twas as natural and laud- 
able for the ]ight-cloth(‘d ladii s who 
inhabited there, and for whom that 
portion of Aiiieri<‘.an militia and of 
regulars fought and dic‘d, to believe 
that they had shorii off the beams of 
the whole British army for ever, as 
it was for the long-gowmul ladies 
of Troy to exult over the defeat of 
Agamemnon and all his host, when 
Hector rushed on to set fire to the 
Grecian fleet. Wo love the Beau- 
ties of Baltimore for their patriot- 
ism, even moro than their personal 
charmsi for it will outlive ** a certain 
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tendency to flcragginess,” and to 
our eyes, robe them in perpetual 
youth. But we fly back, in the 
twinkling of an eye, to New York. 

“ On the last nijjht of the year there was 
II [Hihlie assemhiy, to which 1 received 
the honour of an inviracion. The ball- 
rooms were very tolerable, but the en- 
trance detestable. It led close past 
the bar of the City Hotel, and the 
ladies, in ascending the stair, which, 
by the by, was otfensively dirty, 
must have been drenched with tobac- 
co smoke. Wiibin, however, I found 
assembled a great deal of beauty. At 
seventeen, nothing can be prettier 
than a smiling dam*«el of New York. At 
twenty-two, the same <lain^el, metamor- 
phoMut into a inatroii, Iris lost a good 
deal of her attraction. I liad never been 
in so large and mis<*cihineous a party be- 
foie. i lookeil about lor solecisms of 
de()orrrneur, but could detect none on 
tlie part ot the ladie*-. Tliere was, 
however, a sort of fruusatlanflcifim about 
them ; and eveti ihcir numerous point-* of 
resemlilanco to my fair eounfry-womeri, 
liad ilie etfcet ot maiking out ceitain 
shadowy dillcrences, to be felt rather 
than described. 

“ There was certainly an entire ab- 
sence of what the IVench call lair nobler 

of that look of mingled elegance and 

di-itiiictJon which commands admiration 
ratiier than solicits i(. Y^er the New York 
ladies are not vulgar. Far horn it. I 
mean only to say that they are not pre- 
ci*»ely Kiiiopeaii; and with the posses- 
sion of so much that is amiable and 
attractive, they may safely plead guilty 
to want of absolute conformity to an ar- 
bitrary standard, the authority of which 
they are not bound to acknowledge. 

“ But what shall be said of the gen- 
tlemen? Wiiy, simply that a party of 
the new police, furnished loith with the 
requisite would have played their 

part in the ball-room with about us much 
gracii. There is a certain uncontrollahle 
rigidity of muscle about an Arricrican, 
and a want of sensibility to the lighter 
gr.ices of deportment, which makes him 
perhaps the most imhopelul ot all tlie 
votaries of Terpsichore. In this re- 
spect the advantage is altogether on the 
side of the ladies. Their motions are 
rarely inelegant, and never grotesque. 

I leave it to other travellers to extend 
this praise to the gentlemen. 

All American dandy is a being sui 
qencris. He has probably travelled in 
^Europe, and brought back to his own 
country, a largo stock of sccondrratc 
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fopperies, rings, trinkets, and gold chains, 
which he displays, evidently with full 
confidence in their powers of captivation. 
Fur a season after bis return he is all 
the fashion. He suggests new improve- 
ments in quadrille dancing, and every 
flourish of his toe becomes the object of 
sedulous imitation. Tailors wait on him 
to request the privilege of irispecririg Ills 
wardrobe. His iintravelled compuniuiis 
regard with envy his profiisiuri of jew- 
ellery and waistcoats of flirured velvet. 
He talks of ‘‘Dukes and Ecirl-*, and all 
their sweeping train ; and garters, stars, 
and coronets, appear** in his conversa- 
tion, as if such things had been familiar 
to him Irorn his iiifincv. In short, he 
reigns for a time the Mafjnua ^Ipollo of 
his native town, and hi.^ decrees in all 
matters of ta^-te are received as the ora- 
cles of the god. 

“ Blit time passes on. The traveller 
has returned to tlie vulgar drudgery of 
the counting-hou'-e ; Ins coats, like his 
aflectationp, become threadbare, and are 
replaced by the more humble productions 
of native artists ; later tourists have been 
the heralds of newer fashions and fop- 
peries ; his opinion^ are no longer treat- 
ed with deference; he sinks to the level 
of other men, and the vulgar dandy is 
gradually changed into a plum Ameiican 
citizen, content with the comforts of 
life, without concerning himselt about its 
elegancies.’* 

This is a pleasant description, and 
there can he no doubt that it is true, 
and unexaggerated ; nor is it meant 
to be a description of men and man-i 
iiers peculiar to New York in 
America. Assemblies, as they are 
called with us, dancing assemblies, 
card assemblies, at which cards are 
cut by the old and elderly, and 
capers by the young and middle- 
aged, we have assisted at — towards 
the close of last century — in this 
country — in England and in Scot- 
land — w<5 must not be more parti- 
cular that w(^ may not be very per- 
sonal — where there was much that 
appears to us, at this distance of time 
and place, to have been exceedingly 
queer. Waltzes and qiiadi illes were 
not in tliose days ; but country- 
dances — so were they pronounced 
and spelt — did inucli abound and 
rebound ; an occasional cotiliongave 
imposing solemnity, and a solitary 
minuet "inexpressible grace, to the 
scene; but oh ! thejoy of all joys was 
a rattling reel— jig-time aUernating 
with strathspeys — and that most 
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elegant of all side-steps, the Breeze, 

suddenly transformed into the High- 
land Fling, in which young ladies 
and gentlemen, who had never seen 
any thing of the Highlands but a 
llighlaiid regiment on parade, did 
nevertheless, by the line force of 
natural instinct, inspired by uncon- 
trollable glee, ‘‘ play such fantastic 
tricks before bigh heaven as made 
even angels smile.” Human nature 
is the same all over the world— 

One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kill.” 

Throughout liis whole Book, our 
Traveller speaks with ]>leasiire and 
praise of the American ladies. He 
regrets that their presence so seldom 
adorns the dinner-table. That t<»o 
seldom happens even at New York, 
and still seldomer at Boston. There 
he saw but little of them, as he was 
at but one ball. But what he did 
see was all corroborative of the Ijigh 
account he had heard of their attrac- 
tions. These fiiir New Englanders, 
he says, partake of the endeiiiic gra- 
vity of expression, which sits well 
on them, because it is natural, lii 
amount of ac(|uirement they are very 
superior, he believes, to any other 
ladies of the Union. They talk well 
and gracefully of novels and poetry ; 
are accomplished in music and tlie 
Jiving languages ; and, though tlui 
New York ladies charge them with 
being doHufj/lsh in dress, Ik? is not 
sure that llieir taste in tliis respect 
is not j)urer, as it certainly is more 
simple, than that of their fair accu- 
sers. 

In what are commonly called ac- 
complishinents, then, the best-edu- 
cated young ladies in the Union are 
in no way inferior, it would ap)pear, 
to the best- educated young la<lies iii 
Britain. Of course, the families of 
the highest gentry and of the aristo- 
cracy in England, in as far as “ ac- 
complishments” are concerned, arii 
far more highly educated tlian in any 
Union or Disunion on the face of the 
earth. But he speaks in many places 
of what is far bettor than “ accom- 
plishments;” of modesty of manner, 
delicacy of feeling, sweetness of dis- 
position, and unsullied purity of 
though t, of honour brigbt,aifectionate 
warmth of heart, moral worth, and 
a deep sense of religion — all of 
which are found united in the wo« 
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men of America, who are as good 
daughters, wives, and mothers, as 
are on the face of the €*arth. 

The formalities of a New York 
dinner do not difler, we are told, 
from those of an li^nglish one. AVheii 
a “ dinner party” is given, it is al- 
Avays on a great scale. “ Earth, air, 
and ocean are ransacked for their 
productions. The whole habits of 
the family are deranged. The usual 
period of the meal (three o’clock) is 
postponed for several hours ; and 
considering the materials of which 
an American is corr)j>osed, it 

is dillicult to conceive the bustle 
and confusion participated by eac‘h 
member of the establisliment, from 
Petci*, tlie copper-coloured groom 
of the chambers, to Silvia, the black 
kitchen-wench.” 

A good deal of the same bustle 
and confusion, we suspect, convulses 
most families of a corn*spondiiig 
rank, in this country of ours ; and in 
many where the usual dinner-hour 
Is fiveyV/y/y;, th(‘ good people ])ut it 
oir (we pify tin? poor lunch) till 
seven by the card and kitchen c’lock. 

I'lui conversation in drawing- 
rooms in New York, as in every 
house ill Britain, “ is gcmernlly lan- 
guid enough ;” hut here it is silently 
enlivened by the fair8(‘x, in number 
nicely proportioned to us ugly 
mah'S ; wlicreas the Ladies there are 
like*, angels, “ few and far betvv(*eii.” 

l‘h#^ conversation at a dinner- 
party” there*,”' in the diningroom — is 
pretty much the same as h(*re — - 
“ generally languid enough ;” but 
the drawing up of tlio curtain, or ra- 
ther the unfolding of the doors, gives 
rise there to a sceme of activity and 
animation wJiich we might in vain 
look i'f V here in a private Jiouse. 

“ The fcilding-cloors which coinniiini- 
cate w’itli the dining.room arc thrown 
open, and a]l jmradise is at once let in on 
the soul of a gourrnund. Tiie table. In. 
stead of displaying, as with u«, a mere 
beggarly aceoiint ot fi^h and soup, cxlii- 
bits an array of dishes closely wedged hi 
triple column, which it would require at 
least an acre of mahogany to deploy into 
line. Plate, it is true, does not eonlri- 
huto iniieh to the spii^ndour of the pro- 
spect, but thf're is quite enough for com- 
fort, though not perhaps for display. The 
lady of the mansion is bunded in form to 
her seat, and the entertainment begins. 
The domestics, black, white, snuff-co- 
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loured, and nankeen, are in motion ; 
plates vanish and appear again as if by 
magic; turtle, cold-blooded by nature, 
lias became hot as Sir Charles Welhercll, 
and certainly never moved so rapidly be- 
fore. Tlie llight of ham and turkey is 
unceasing; vcMiisori bounds from one end 
of the table to the other, with a veloL’ity 
never exi’ceded in its native forest ; and 
the energies of twenty huinan beings are 
all evidently concentrated in one common 
occnpaLiori.” 

What kind of liousoa do such lios- 
pitahle pc<jple inhabit? lluorny and 
convenient — diningroom and draw- 
ingroom uniformly on the ground- 
lloor. The diningrooms differ in 
nothing from Englisli ones; but the 
drawingrooms are “ more primi- 
tive of the most o]>ulent classes 
—and perliaps so much the better — 
plain. In furniture they do not there 
seek to display tlieir riclios — as too 
many of us seek to disj)lay our po- 
verty. 

“ lOvcry thing is comfortable, but 
every thing is plain. Here are no bnhl 
t.ihh's nor or-m»ln clocU‘<’, nor giginti’c 
inirrois, nor cabinets of jupari, nor dra- 
peries of ssilk or velvet, iind one certainly 
does miss tliO'C thons^and elegancies 
with wijich the taste of llritisli la- 
il'cs delights iti a<lorfiing their aj)art- 
merits, I ii short, tlic appearance of an 
American mansiun is decidedly ivpub- 
li<Mn. No want remains iin''npplied, 
while nothing is done lor the grati- 
fication of a taste for expensive luxury. 
'^I'liis is as if should be. 'I'lieie are 
lew in>tanccs of sueli opuieiice in Ame- 
rica as would enable its owner, without 
iiiconveiiiciicc, to lavi.sh tluniijands on 
pictures, and mirrors, and china vasc>. 
In sucli a country, tlicre arc means < f 
profioibic outlay tor every shilling of 
accumulated r.ipitat, and the Americans 
art? too prudent a people to illV(?^t in ob- 
jects of mere taste, that which, in the 
inoix* vulgar shape of cotton or tobacco, 
would tend to the replenishing of tlieir 
pockets.*’ 

But we defy the richest among 
them to have such delightful draw- 
ingrooms as all our rich people of 
any taste have and ought to iiave, 
2vilfi such servants, 

Tliese are chiefly people of colour, 
who, being a degraded, are a dete- 
riorated race, anil servitude partakes 
of the stain of slavery. There, in- 
deed, all meanness is hi the word— 
Menial. Such perpetual supervi- 
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sion does a coloured servant require, 
that an American matron must be 
her own housekeeper — almost her 
own slave. The place of master of 
an establishment — that is, father of 
a family — is, in house affairs, there 
no sinecure. “A butler is out^ of 
the question. He would mucli ra- 
ther know tliat the keys of his cel- 
lar were at the bottom of the Hud- 
son, than in the pocket of black 
C^sesar.” Some families, under this 
torment, have tried Irisliinen. Nei- 
tlier Scotcliinen nor Englishmen 
will accept a situation considered 
degrading by all untainted by the 
curse of African blood. Pat pockets 
tlie casli, ])uts bis richest brogue on 
the disgrace, and the moment lie lias 
got the requisite number of dollars 
in an old worsted stocking, “ starts 
olV to tlie back country.” Thus are 
Romt? ]iousi?s menialed by a constant 
succession of very odd whites, wdio 
would make (pieer work “ among 
buhl tables, or-inolii clocks, gigantic 
mirrors, caliinets of Japan, and dra- 
pc*ric‘S of silk and velvet.’’ As it is, 
iKi wliite servant is ever stationary in 
a placi*. It is said pleasanti}', He 
comes a m<»re clodpole, and is no 
Rooncu* tarn'll t his duty than lie ac- 
cepts the C'liiltcrn Hundreds; and 
a new writ must forthwitli be issued 
for a tenant of the pantry. Now, 
tlioiigh annual elections may be very 
good things in the body polittc, the 
most democratic AiniTican will pro- 
bably admit, that, in the body flames^ 
tiqncy the longer the members keep 
their seats the better. Habits of of- 
l!(*e are of some value in a valet, as 
Aveli as ill a secretary of state; and 
how lhes(? are to be obtained by 
either functionary, as iiiatters are at 
lireseiit ordered in this country, I 
jirofess myself at a loss to under- 
stand.” 

It becomes, under such a system 
of domestic, economy, no easy mat- 
ter for a foreigner to find his way 
to the wished- for port. The process 
of opening the front-door is so sim- 
ple, that, after waiting during no 
very considerable segment of human 
life, you may hope to get entrance 
into the hall ; but there the menial, 
black, brown, or white, pure African, 
mixed mulatto, or tight boy of the 
sod, leaves you to your conjectures 
on the geography of the solitary 
place. 
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« When you enter an American house, 
either in quality of casual visitor or in- 
vited guest, tlie servant never thinks of 
ushering you to the company ; on the 
contrary, Im immediately disaj)pears, lea- 
ving you to explore your way, in a navi- 
gation of which you know norhing, or to 
amuse yourself in the passage hy count- 
ing the luit-pegs and umhrellas. In a 
strange house, one cannot take the liber- 
ty of bawling for assistance, and the choice 
only remains of opening doors on specu- 
lation, with the imminent risk of intru- 
ding on the bedroom of some young lady, 
or of cutting the gordiati knot by esca- 
ping througli the only one you know any 
thing about. I coiitess, tliat the first 
time 1 found myself iti this unpleasant 
predicament, the latter expedient was the 
one I adopted, though I tear not without 
offence to an excellent family, who, ha- 
ving learned the fact of my admission, 
could not be s\ip])oscd to understand the 
motive of my precipitate retreat.** 

Hitherto wc luivc been with tlie 
Author of ('yril Thornton in iJjc? best 
society of New Yoi k, that i« in Ame- 
rica; tor there is none better either 
ill Boston, Washington, naltimore, or 
Pliiladeiphia. We have been in gen- 
tlemen’s bouses. But suppose we 
take a meal, or if not liungiy, see a 
meal taken in a tavern, afloat or 
ashore. And first for a shore hotel. 

** At New York, the common dinner 
hour is three o’clock, lunl 1 accordingly 
huiried hack to the liotcl. Having made 
such changes and ablutions as the licat 
of the court-rooms had lendered nece««- 
sary, I descended to the ftar, an apart- 
ment furnished wiTli a counter, across 
which supjjlies of spirits and cigars arc 
furnished to all who desiderate such 
luxuries. The bar, in short, is the loun- 
ging place of the establiiihment ; and 
here, when the hour of dinriei is at hand, 
the whole inmates of the liotel may he 
found collected. On the present occa- 
sion, the room was so full, that 1 really 
found it dillicult to get farther than the 
door. At length a bell sounded, and no 
sooner did its first vibration reach the 
ears of the party, than a sudden rush 
took place towards the diningrooin, in 
wbieli— being curried forward by tbe 
crowd — I soon found myself. The ex- 
treme precipitation of this movement 
appeared somewhat uncalled for, as there 
was evidently no difiiculry in procuring 
places ; and on looking round the apart- 
ment, I perceived the whole party com- 
fortably seated. 

** To a gentleman with a keen oppe- 
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tite, the coup tVacil of the dinner-table 
was far from un pleasing. The number 
of dishes w’as very great, Tne style of 
cookery neither Trerieh nor Kngli''h, 
though certainly approaching nearer to 
the latter, than to the former. Tfie 
dressed dishes were decidedly bad, the 
?auces being composed of little cNetbaii 
liquid grease, which, to a person like 
myself, who have an inherent dete'^tution 
of every modification of oleaginous mat- 
ter, was an objection altogether iuMipcr- 
able. On the whole, hovvmer, it would 
be iinjii'^t to complain. Jf, us tbe old 
adage iuitli it, ‘ in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is wisdom,* so may it he 
averred, as erpialiy consistent with luimuii 
experience, that in the iniiliitiide of 
di^lies there is good eating. Afrer seve- 
ral unsueccsv.iul experiments, 1 did dis- 
cover imohjectionahle viands, and made 
as good a dinner, as the ambition ol an 
old eatopaigiier could desire, 

“ Around, I beheld the same scene of 
gulping and swallowing, if lor a 
wager, which my ohsi rvafit)ns at break- 
last had pnpastfl me to cxjiecT. In iny 
own ncighhoiii hood there was no con- 
versation. Ihich individual seemed to 
jntch/nrii his food down hi^ guilet, wirh- 
ont the smallest atteiiliun to rlie vvaiits 
of his neighbour. If vou a^ked *i gen- 
tleman to lielp you from anv oish belore 
Iiim, he ct itainly (oniplied, huf in a man- 
ner that shevved you had imposed on 
him a disagreeable office ; and instead of 
a .'‘//cc, yonr plate generally refuined 
loaded with a solid massive wedge of 
animal matter. The; New York earvers 
bad evidently never graduated at Vaux- 
liull. 

“ Brandy bottles were langeel at iii- 
tervats along the table, Iruin which eacdi 
guest helped himselt as he thou«^hL piei- 
per. As the dinner advanced, the party 
rapnlly diminished ; hedoie the .secemcl 
course, a considerable imrlion had taken 
their dipartnris and comparatively lew 
waited the appearance ot the dessert. 
TJioiigh biandy was the prevailing beve- 
rage, there were many also who drank 
wine, and a small knot of thiee or four 
(whom 1 took to he eounrrymeii of iny 
own) were still (‘ontinuing the carousal 
wlieri I left the apartment. 

‘‘ An AnKM'ican ii evid€‘ntly by no 
means a convivial being. JIo .seems to 
consider eating and drinking as neci's- 
sary tasks, vvhiirii he is unxious to dis- 
charge as speedily as possible. I was at 
first disposed to attribute this singiilai ity 
to tlic claims of business, wliich, in a 
mercantile community, might be fuiiiid 
inconsistent with more prolonged en« 
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Joyinent of the table. But this theory 
wus soon relinquished, for I could not 
but observe, that many of the most ex- 
peditious bolter^ of dinner spent several 
hours alterw.irds, in smoking and loung- 
ing at the bar.’* 

AVe cannot charge our tnciuory 
witli any such extraordinary ()i di- 
nary as this in England. In Scolhiiid, 
certainly, there is tiothiTig to bo 
compared to it. Our Ordinaries 
artj dull and slow. Tso want <»f 
victuals, and fair Kni\es and forks 
are pla 3 UMl; but the ])erformers eat 
with a steady rather than a vorac ious 
appetite; and lu‘ who, on being 
twice, rcnjuestc'd to helj) you to no 
verv' diHicnilt <lisli, does so with an 
air of bienseance and b<*indi<*ence, 
does not pass, during th<‘ rcunaiiider 
of th(‘ aft<*rnooii or eveusimr, f‘»r the 
SiiiLTiiiar ( ouitbunan. lie ina\' bean 
Oddity, but on ollnu* ground*^. Iii 
Enubind \vi\ have* seen Very s])irit(nl 
()idinari(*s — espc‘eially at A(‘\vmar- 
ket. All nnui s(»ek to shun eoo*^e, as 
if it wen‘ the? Olaseow (iander bini- 
sell ; and ev eii tui ke)" is in bad odour. 
Odiops, and steaks, and st<‘W.s, if not 
within reach of sonu‘ men, are with- 
in the! power of others ; and ]>i udent 
people, who know how to niakc^ iij) 
tlieir books, nianaue to dim* at tin*, 
cost of lilile p<M*>>piratioii. Iiidred, 
should Mr Ciullv' happtui to ])residc‘, 
all is (b*eorum ; espec iady if tin? 
compaii}' 1)(» so fortunate as to sec 
him faectl liy ( ruleli Ilohiiison. 

Last tiling we bieakfasled in a 
steam-boat was on tin* (dyde, bc>- 
tvveen Bowlintj Ha}’^ and (fretuioek. 
’Mu; utmost ordc*r was in tlu^ cabin. 
Tin? Steward had a still Headiness 
that ])eitbrmed wonders, and con- 
tracted liiielv with the admirable 
aeilir.y of a coujile of ineouiparable 
chaps, misnamed u'ftHt’rs^ who wailed 
on nobod}', but like in'cromaiu'ers, 
or rather ndiiistcMing spiiits, be- 
dropt tin* ])biies of all, t'acli with 
a Eocli Fine heriingof unutterable 
riehiu‘ss, “fat, fair, and forty,” sin- 
ning like silver ore, in a circle of 
beauty and delight, that almost drew 
tears from our ev'es. ()[)eii your 
inoutb, and in went a niuflm. Muf- 
liiis they might nut be; but as any 
mutlins were*, they melting in their 
delicious oiliness — nor ever ate we 
such a dozen of eggs. We are haunt- 
ed by that Ham. Ni»b<fdy seemed to 
cut him — who could? He fell off. 
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spontaneously, in crimson flake® 
edged with snow, lovelier than sun- 
set clouds. Hotching was that hen 
with clusters of yellow grapt‘s — you 
know what we mean — as full of egg- 
ies far off the shell, as Cairngorm is 
of Scotch pebbh*s, but needing no 
setting, and without a Haw. Under 
the sliadow of lh(j Glenlivet, himself 
a host, and of greenest crystal, stood 
his mild coadjuUjrs, cf»lYe«‘-pot and 
tea-])ot, of the polished tin. You 
might have believiul th<*re were a 
diiir}^ of rows cliewing their cud in 
t:ic‘ hold, sucli was the crisun, Hutthe 
Imiter — it must have droppe<l from 
iseaven — rhurued by' tlici Zephyrs in 
the Milkv Way'. We were all C'hris- 
li.iiis — hut one ('ockney' — and we ate 
dev oijtly -ev en h(‘ stunned to feel 
pious — and when all was over, when 
all had iloattui away' like a divine 
drt‘ani,nt‘vt‘i ht*artl we such a Grace. 
AVe saw' btdbu* us a future Modera- 
tor of thi‘ (ieiieral Assembly', and 
felt tli.it were he transl.ileil to h^ilin- 
huiiil), llie annuity-tax would b<» paitl 
witliout a munnuj-, and no man need 
to con^tuil to he liheiated from ])ri- 
stUi, noi‘ y’el t.i-'posed logo in — such 
was tln^ untuion of that Grat’e ns it 
grt*u' into a i’j ayer. 

that l)ieakfa**t with tliis, 
oil hoaid an Annnitain Srtuuntu', and 
bless ymir stais tliat you w't*re born, 
anti ht)pe to live and die, in Scut- 
hiiid. 

“■ 'file i-cene :it hrcuKftiNt was a cu- 
lio'-iiy. I e^lenlatLit ilii; immher of 
HMslicatois at lime liuiidrtd, yet 

tlii'ie was 111) ei'iilii;.ioTi, and tviiainly no 
se.tieify of pmviMon, As tor the wait- 
CMS, their iiuine iiii^ht have been Lctjiojt, 
tor they were many, arid tUirinj; the 
wiiole enteitaininent, kejJt skipping 
ahout wall llie most pniisewnrthy aeii- 
viiy, some tuillecting money, and otliers 
engaged in the ti (inflation of eutlets and 
colVee. Tht' ])i oeiudmg'' ot the paify in 
ic hit akl’a*'! , ueie no less hrat and coin- 
))eiidioiis alio it, than I liaii ohstM ved 
them on slioro. As tor iheie 

was nothing like it tiiM'ov erahle on hoard 
the X'lrth Aineiica. K ich man s(-t*mcd 
lo t/t'Co/tr, iirnier ffii* iineonfroliahie im- 
pulse of some sudden hiiriicane ot afijie- 
lite, to which it would he thlficnit ro lind 
any parallel l>i*yend thi‘ limMs id the 
Zootogieal G.irdi'iis, A tc\' innnite.s did 
the business. The elatrei ot knives and 
voices, vocilerous at first, spectliJy waxed 
faint and fainter ; pJates# dishesj cups> and 
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saucers disappeared as if by magic and 
every thing connected with the meal be- 
came so suddenly invisible, that but for 
internal evidence, which the hardiest 
sceptic could scarcely have ventured to 
discredit, the breakfast in the North 
America might liave passed for one of 
those gorgeous, hut unreal visions, which, 
for a niomeiif, mock the eye of the 
dreamer, and then vanish into thin air.’* 

What 18 this? Is it grosser greedi- 
ness and gluttony, vaster voracity, 
and intenser agony of enjoyment 
tlian are known on this side of the 
Atlantic? Or, with the same passion, 
the same power, and the same plea- 
sure in its gratilicatioTi, does all the 
dilference lie not iii the M<‘n but in 
the Manners of America? ’'J'is a 
puzzle. We are not entitled to say 
they are a hundred or a thousand 
years behind us in eating; for we 
read of no people, in the annals of 
history, who so gobbled; in ih> ex- 
tant memorials of the “ Fames 
FdentUy^ read we of such inoiistro- 
sities, in prose or vtu-se. True, the 
Cliaiaib(»s, who were carinilials, eat 
the Arnuvauks in a very niastmly 
inanuer; and so to this day do some 
aiithropophagical tribes of the Indian 
Seas, liut they keep to one dish — 
plain roast — nicely browin‘d under 
leaves. Tiu? Americans, like Main- 
niuihs and IVIastodontons, arc omni- 
vorous. The Author of ('yril Tliorn- 
t«ui theorizes on the pheiionnuia, 
but dues not “ pluck out the heart 
of the mystery.” The following 
pa'^sages, however, are pirtiiresfpie, 

“ Tiic truth is, that iiibtcad of being 
free, ti large pro^)ortioii of tlie American 
people live in a state of the most degrad- 
ing bondage. No liberty of tongue can 
compensate for vassalage ot stomach. 
In their own liou^'Cs, perhaps, they may 
do as they please, though I much doubt 
whether any servants would consent to 
live in a famdy who adopted the barbar- 
ous innovation of dining at six o’clock, 
and breakfasting at eleven. But on the 
road, and in their hotels, tJiey are assur- 
edly any thing but freemen. Their hours 
of rest and refection are there dictated 
by Boiiiface, the most rigorous and iron- 
hearted of despots. And surely never 
was monarch blessed with more patient 
and obedient subjects ! He feeds them 
in droves like cuttle. He rings a hell, 
and they come like dogs at their mas- 
ter's whistle. He places before them 
what he thinks proper, and they swallow 
it without grumbling. His decrees are 
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as those of fate, and the motto of bis 
establishment is, < Submit or starve.* 

No man should travel in the United 
States without one of Baruud'sbest chro- 
nometers in his fob. In no other coun- 
try can a slight miscalculation of time be 
productive of so much mischief. Woe 
to him whose steps have been delayed 
by pleasure or business, till the fatal hour 
has elapsed, and the dinner-cloth been re- 
moved. If he calculate on the emana- 
tion from the kitchen of smoking chop or 
spatchcock, he will be grievously de- 
ceived. Let him not look with con- 
tempt on half-coagulated soup, or fiag- 
ments of cold lish, or the rhoinhoid of 
greasy» pork, which has been rccliiiined 
from the stock-barrel for his behoof. Let 
him accept in ineekne.'^s wint is set be- 
fore him, or be content to go dinnerless 
for the day. Siieh are the horns of the 
dilemma, and he is free as air to choose 
on wl»ich he will be impaled.” 

It must bt^ noble stemming, in 
these stuj)endous steam- boats, “ up 
those great rivers, grc»at as any 
seas:” and with all their internal 
horrors we should much prefer them 
to land-carriage. We hope our Trans- 
atlantic, brethren will not be angry 
with us, for quoting an American 
stag«3-coacb. 

“On the following morning ue wcr.i 
afoot betimes, and after a tolerable break- 
fast at a most unchristian ho!ir, left 
Providence at seven o'clock, and 1 en- 
joyed my first introduction to an Amc- 
licaii stugc-coach. TUough what an 
Kiigjishmun accustomed to the luxuries 
of ‘ light-post coachc''-,* and Macida- 
mi^-cd road.s, might not unrcasouahly con- 
sider a wretched veliide, the one in 
question v/as not so utterly abornir ahle 
as to leave a Frenchman or an Iralian 
any fair cause of complaint. Ir was of 
ponderous proportions, built with tim- 
bers, I should think about the size of 
tlio^e of an ordinary waggon, and was 
attached by enormous straps to <•( rfain 
ma.ssive irons, which nothing in the mo- 
tion of the caniage could induce the 
traveller to mistake for sprint^. Tne 
sides of this carriage were simply cur- 
tains of leather, which, vvlu'n the heat 
of the weather is inconvenient, can be 
raised to admit a freer ventiliitioii. In 
winter, however, the advantages of this 
contrivance are more than apocryphal. 
The wind penetrates through a liutidred 
small crevices, and with the thermome- 
ter below zero, this freedom of circula- 
tion is found not to add materially to 
the pleasures of a journey. The com- 
plement of passengers inside was nine. 
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divided into three rows, the middle seat 
beirip: furnished with u strap, removable 
at pleasiiro, as a hack support to the 
sitters. The driver also receives a eom- 
pariioii on the box, and the oharge for 
tills place is the sairie as for those in the 
interior. T/ie wliole machine indeed 
was exceedingly cliimay, yet perhaps not 
more so than was nnidercd necessary by 
the barbarous condition of tlic road on 
whieli it travelled. Tiie liorse<, though 
not Jiundsome, were strong, and appa- 
rently well adapted for their work, yet 
T could not help smiling, as 1 thought 
of the impression the whole set out would 
he likely to produce on an Knglish road. 
The Hight of an air balloon would cn^ato 
far less sensation. If exhibited as a spe- 
cimen of a lossil carriage, buried >*nco 
the deluge, and lately discovered by Pio- 
fe'^^(n■ Ihiekluiid, it n ight ])ass without 
tjiiestiuu as the family eoaeh in wliieh 
S'oah etjiivt'yed Ins estahhshmouL to tiie 
ark. Then the .leliii ! \ man in ru^ty 

hliiek, with the afipearanee ol a retired 
grave-digger. Never was siieh a eoac li- 
nian seen wiliiin the limits of the lour 
seas. 

**’ 'rhoiJgh the distance is only forty 
miles, we were eight hours in getting to 
lh>ston. 'J'hc road, 1 remember to have 
set down at t/ie time, as the very worst 
in the wmhl, an opinion, wliieh my sub- 
seijuent experience as a traveller in the 
l/iiiled States, lias lorigsmce iiidiiceti me 
to retraet. It abounded in deep ruts, 
and huge •'tones which ii litlle exercise 
ot the hammer might liave converted 
into exceileiil rnalerials. .Kiiglis-h readers 
may smile wlieii one talks seriously of 
the punishment of being jolted in a stage- 
coach, but to arrive at the end of a jour- 
lu y with l)rui'«cd llcsh and aching bones, 
is, on the whole, not particularly plea- 
sant. Tor myself, 1 can truly say, that 
remembering all 1 Jiuve occasionally en- 
dured in the matter of locomotion on 
tlie American continent, the inaityr to 
similar sulVcrings sliull always enjoy my 
sincere sympathy. On the present oc- 
casion, to say iiotliing of lateral con- 
cussion, tw’enty times at least was 1 
pitched up with violence against the roof 
of the coach, which, being as ill provid- 
ed with stulling as the cushions below, 
occasioned a few changes in my phreno- 
logical developcmeiits. One of the p.'K- 
seiigcrs, iiOwever, — a grave valet nd if lai iaii 
^assured me, that such unplcasintt ex- 
ercise was an admirable cure tor dyspepsy, 
and tlKit wiicii siitteririg under its attacks, 
he found an utifailiiig remedy in being 
jolted over some forty or fifty miles of 
such roads as that we now travelled. At 
the moment, 1 certainly felt more incli* 
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ned to pity him for the remedy than the 
disease.** 

Blit perhaps the accommodations 
at the inns on the road compensate 
for all sticlt sijfl’eriiigs — especially 
tlie beds. Our traveller Iiad passed 
nearly three weeks in Boston ; and 
the festivities of Christinas being 
over, lie got into the mail-stage to 
return to New York. It was no i>n*at 
shakes. Ohl and rickety; and the 
stiifling of tlio c'lishion had become 
so eonglomerated into liartl and irre- 
gular masses, as to impress the pas- 
sengers with the coiuicfiou of btdng 
st‘aled on a betl of pebliles.” TJici 
weatlier was most dismal. The wind 
roared among tlie liraiiclies of the 
li alli^ss trees, and In^at occasionally 
against tliii caiiiuge in gusts so \io- 
leiit SIS to tliveiiten its overthrow. 
At length llie clotids opened, and 
down eaiiie a slorm of snow, whicli, 
ill a few minutes, laid covered the 
whoh^ sfirbiee of tlie country as 
with a winding slieet. The inaiJ- 
stsige arrivetl at \\’orcest<*r, and the 
hotel (not the llop-Pole) was, like 
the landlady, in a lliriving Wiiy. 

“ As the county coiiit , — or some 
other, — was tlun sitting, the inn was 
ciovvcU d wirh lawyers and tinir clientf?, 
at least fitly of whom already occii])ied 
the public .son*//, wliieh was certainly 
j!Ol inoic thnii twenty leet ^f]uare. 'J’he 
pa^seiipfers were lelt to serainblo out of 
tl'.e Ci>aeh Us they best could in the dark, 
anil aherwards to exolore their way 
v/ilhouL the smallest Tintice, beyond that 
of a broad slaie fiom the master of the 
house. On enteni:g the room, I stood 
for some time, in the hope that a party 
who engrossed the wliole fire, would 
compassionaTe our lialUfrozen eondition, 
and invite cur approach. Nothing, how- 
ever, was farther from their thoughts 
than such benevolence. * Triend, did 
you come by the stage?’ asked a man 
immediately in my front. ‘ I guess you 
found it tarnation cold.’ 1 assured him 
his conjecture was (juiie correct, but the 
reply hud not the efiVetof any relax iiioii 
of blockade. 1 soon ob>erved, however, 
that my felloNV-travollers elbowed their 
w'ay W’ithout c.eremoiiy, and liy adopting 
Rodney’s niancouvro of cutting the line, 
had already gained a comfortable posi- 
tion in rear of the cordon. T therefore 
did not hesitate to follow their example, 
and pushing resolutely forward, at leiigtli 
enjoyed the sight and warmtli ot the 
blazing embers. , . 

about half an hour^ tlio ringing 
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of a bell pave welcome sipnal of supper, 
and accompanying: tel low-passengers 

to the eating: room, we found a pl. iuiful 
meal awairing our appearance. On the 
score of f*oe tfitre wa-* certainly no cause 
of complaint. Tiiere were tli-hea of 
beef-steaks — which in this country are 
generully about hall the size of a news- 
paper, hroiled foul, ham, cold tin key, 

to.ist — not ina<le in the Kupli-^h fashion, 
but boiled in melted Irnttcr, — a kind of 
crumpet called waffles, 8 :c. K:c. The tea 
and coffee were poured out and handed 
by a pill with loiiiT i inplets and eai -rings, 
not ivinaikable for neatness of apparel, 
and who remained seated, unless when 
actually enpaped in the di-charge of her 
functions. Xjching could exceed the 
gravity of her expns-ion and deport- 
riient, and there was an air ol cool indif- 
ference about her mode of mini^terinp to 
the wants ot the pne-»t-, wliieli was I'er- 
tauily far from prepossessinp. 'I'nis New' 
England Il -he, howevei, was pood- look- 
ing, and With the addition of a smile 
\vonId fnive been pleasing. 

“ Having concluded tin; mca% I amu- 
sed riiV'^eif on our return to the public 
room, by making ob*<er\atioiis on the 
comomiv'. 'r/u* cl irnoiir ot JJibel could 
nor Jia\c been rnncfi woise than that 
which filled the apaitment. I atfenijited 
to uiserirninate hefwecn lawyer and 
client, hill the task was not easy, rncre 
was III both the same Keen and callous 
e.vpre.'-sinn of worldly anxie ty ; the same 
cold selfi-shness or look and manner. 
The scene .alrogethiT was not apret abh- ; 
iriany of the company were wiiliout shoe**, 
Others wiihont a cravat, and compared 
with people of ifie same ela^s in Enpland, 
tlicy were dirty hotli in habit and j>erson. 

It is always unpleasant to mingle in a 
crow'cl, w'itb the con‘*ciousriess that you 
have no sympathy or fellow'-feeliog with 
the individuals that compose it. I there- 
fore soon desisted from iny task of obser- 
vation, and Inivirig fully digested the €;oii- 
tents of a Worcester newsjiaper, deter- 
mined on retiring for the night. 

“ The process in fOrigland in such cir- 
cunnstances, is to ring for the chambc;r- 
tnaid, but in America there are no belN, 
and no chamber-maids. Vou tliereforc 
W'alk to the bar, arid solicit the favour of 
being supplied wirii a candle, a request 
which is ultimately, tliough by no ixiearia 
immediately, complied with. You then 
explore the way tn your apartment unas- 
sisted, and with about the same chance 
of success as the oriterprising Parry in his 
hunt after the iiorih-w'est passage. Your 
number is but in what part of the man- 
sion that Dumber is to be found, you are 
of course without the means of probable 
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conjecture. Let it bo supposed, Iiow'ever, 
that you are more fortuiiato than Captain 
Parry, and at length discover the object 
of yuiir searcli. If you are an Erigli^fi- 
mun, and too young to have roughed it 
under Wellington, yon are prohably, wliat 
in this country is culled ‘ mighty parti- 
cular ;* rejoice in a couple of comfort- 
able pillows, to say nothing of a lurking 
prejudice in favour of multiplicity of 
blankets, especially wilh the Ihermome- 
ter sonic filry degiees below the freezing 
point. S ich luxuries, fnnvevcr, it is ten 
to one you will not find in the uncurtain, 
cd crib 111 wbicli you arc desrintd t(» pass 
the night. Yuiir fir-t impulse, thert fore, 
is to walk down stairs and make Known 
your wauls to tlio landlord. Tins is a 
mistake. Have nothing to say to him. 
You may rely on it, fie is rnui’li too busy 
to have any time fo throw' away in hu- 
inoiuing tfie whimsies ol a foreigner; 
and should it happen, as it does some- 
times in the Ntwv Kngiand S afes, that 
the estahli-hmenr is composed of natives, 
yoLir chance ot a cornfortah:<* sleep for 
the liiglit, is about as great as that 
of yonr g, lining the T’ni/fy 'riiouMind 
pound fuizi* in tfic lottery. But if rhi're 
.are black, and, still better, it there are 
Jiish servMiits, yuiir pnispect ot oirifort 
is wonderfully i nproved. A douceur, 
judiciously administered, generally due*i 
the husiiies*', and when ymi at length re- 
cline after »lie fatigues of the day, you 
liiul jour head has acquiKaf at jea».l six 
inches addi ional elevation, and the su- 
pei incumbent \\ eight of w oollcti has been 
largely anginenteth 

*• It was al Woieester that 1 received 
this most irseliil iiPoi maiion. Being iii 
want of tlie above-mentioned accommo- 
dations, I deputed my s« rvant to make 
an humble represenraf ion of rny ne- 
cessities to the iundloif). Tlir flinty 
heart of Boniface, however, w'as not 
to he moved. I’fic young lady with 
the linglcts uiid car-rmgs was no le^s in, 
exurublc, hut, luckily for me, a (‘oluured 
waiter was not proof against tfu; elo- 
quence ofaquaiter dollar. Jn five mi- 
nutes the articles were produced, and as 
.sailors say, ‘ I tumbled iiU for the night, 
with a reasonable prospect ot warmth 
and cointort.** 

find we have tjiioted so larg^e- 
ly from these most aitiusiu^ scenes, 
many more of wliich are sprinkled 
over the volumes, that we have little 
room left for “ graver matter.” But 
here is a passage ecjuaily amusing 
and instructive, and while it diverts^ 
will Bet people a thinking 
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Tt is the fashion to call the United displays itself in this commercial commii- 

States the land of liberty and equality, nity in every variety of form. Orie en- 
If the term equality be understood sirn- counters it at every turn. T’other uiglit, 
ply as imply that there exi^ts no pii- at a ball, I bad the honour fo converge a 
vilegini order in Afrieriea, the a.sseriiori, good deal with a lady, who is coiitessedly 
though nut strictly true, may pas«. In a star <»f tiu* fiist iiiaguifude m tlie he- 
any wider acceptation it is mere non- mispfiere oi tashion. She enquired \t hat 
sense. TJiere is quite as luiich practical J thou^dit <jf ilie company. 1 a^^vvered, 
equality in I^iveipool as in N^ew Yi>ik*. * that I had rarely seen :i parry in any 
Tue magnates of the Exchange do not country in which the avc'iuge of beauty 
strut le.^s proudly in the latter city than appeared to me to be Sf> high.* 
in the former; nor are their wives and ‘ Iride<-d ’’ answered my fair eornpa- 

daiiuhters more backward iii sujiporting nion, wirli an expre-s»nri of Mirpri-^e ; ‘ it 
their pretensions. lu such matters le- would seem thui you Eng.i-^h gentlemen 
gi*»l,ilive enactments can do nothing, arc not difheult to please; hut does it 
JMaii’s vanity, and tin* desire of di*%fine- sttike >ou, tliat the axer^ge i^ (-(jually 
tion inherent in liis nature, cannot be liigli as ivgari's air, mani er, tre-hion ?* 

represNed. Ir ob'^tructed in one outlet, it “‘In reguid to cuch inattei",* I re. 

will only gU')li lorth with greater velie- plied, ‘ I eei laiiiiy eoiilti not elalin for the 
rncricc at anotinu'. Tlic most eonfemj)- parly in quesirion any i emarkutde UKrinc- 
tihh‘ cd mankind lias some talent ot iniiitl lion; bur that, in a •‘i enc s«) aiiiiiiatk-d, 

or b.»dy, •‘cnrie aitraruiori — virnn and hnlliard with )outh, beamy, ;e.d 

complishment — dexftiiry — or gilt ol for- gaiety ot was Hale Oi-pu^^td to 

— ill shdit, ‘'Omethiiig real OI* ima- l>h‘y *h‘‘ ciKie.' 

ginaiy, on wliieh he iiiiogart-s uptu iiiiity “ ‘ N'ly,’ lepiie.l my o;>])oneiif, for tlio 

to tlio^e around him. 'I'he in'h mail conNei^eien )> id a!u aiiy hi 'I'^sumc 

looks down njio.M tln^ poor, the learnt d on somethin'r of t)..! loiin of aieumeiil, * it 
the ignni.inr, (htMiiator on liim unhit s^ed sure!\ r< quires novpnit ut i igni 1 1 ii n i-m, 
\iitti l)je gilt ol fougnt*", and ‘he that to tij^e* lunriale her ween stu h a »*et of 
a tiiie-hoiii I’t ntl« man, and ^tafuK ii|)oii vnlgai i i..s, as \ t)U see en|i,.ertd here, find 
the honour tit In's hii ih,’ de-^j/i^es the hulies who ha\ e in en aet‘>;'*T oiru il to n)o\ c 

\\ ho-e talent^ li'it e rai^t d him to in a higher ami hei ter tii cu*. Mr-- 

an e-timation in society pei haps snpei ior is an othi per-t'ii, and rnakts it a point to 
to his own. biing together ai In r hil!- rlic iirt-r.fV 

* 't'nus it is with tin* men, and \Nith ot tlie ^ I.iee — porqne nheuq u \ou were 
the hill er St \ a--ure(lly ir i- in I uitVerent. to ri in nn fen ye. ns in Nio\ Voik. you 
Tso \^ Oman, eoiisennis ot attiaetion, would prolaihly juvir nn et din win re 

ever a riqudilnMU in lur heart. JJeaucy c!-e. 1 a'^-nr.* \iHi, Hare me inft,iciiiZtu 

is essentially <k**’t)olic — it nniformiy as- giris in this loom tint I -ho.dd ihink of 
seits its power, and never yet eonsented adinifii g to my ov\ n ]jirtie-.’ 
to a suru iidi r ol privilege. I h.ive eer- rinis tiiiveii hdin the field, 1 veiitii- 

tuiiily heartl it maintaiiud in the Unittd red to outer her i oticc to several ele- 
S'ate*-', that ad men vvei e efju'il, but neve r gant and ]>MTty giil-, tilMun \\ horn I a-k- 
diil I liear that as-e^niun Jrom tlic lips of td stime question-'. d'l eir atHat tioiie, 
!i Inly. Un tlie eonfr.iry, the latter is lioevever, \\c»’e eitlier nor admitted, or 
always con-cions ol tlie fulltMent ol her wlnm these were too decided to allow of 
claims to picicrcncc and iulmiiation, and direct negation, the subiect \\a- ingeuii- 

is r.ever satistied till she feels them to be tm-'ly evided. It I t«i.keii of a pietry 

ackuow ledged. .-Vnd what zephyr is too foot, I was told its tiwner was thedaiuh- 
liglit to fill the gos'samor sail- of womarrs ter tif a It ham-tmi-r. Il I aiimiitd a 
viiniry: 'I'lie lorm of a feafuic, the graceful dancer, 1 was assured fwliat I 

whiteness of a bund, tlie shade ol a ring- ceriainly should not have di-eoveivd) 

let, H cap, a frather, a ti inker, a smile, a that the young lady was of vulgar maii- 
inotiou — all, or any of these, or di-tine- lu rs, ami wnhniit education. Same wire 
tions yet finer and more shadowy, if such so utterly unknown to tame, that the 
there be — are enough, here as elsewhere, very names, birth, liabifs, and coimex- 
to constitute tlie sign and shibboleth of ion-', were buiied in the most fimiouiid 
her fantastic Mipremacy. Ir is in vain, and iinpeiitMrabie o!)>cnrit\\ In short, a 
therefore, to talk ol female republicans; Count «d the Empire, wiili In.s sixteen 
tliere exists, and can exist, no siicli heing quai reriiig<, probably would ii(»t tiave 
on eitluT side ot the Atlantic, for human thought, and eeitainly would imt lia\o 
nature is the same on huth. spoken, with <*outempt half so vijuicntef 

“ III truth, the spirit of aristocracy these fair plebeian-'. Tfic rtMder will 
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pprhfips agrcC; that there are more c.r- 
cfusives ill the woilti than the Jady-pa- 
truiiesses ^Vlnuu'k s. 

“I shall now giNf an instance of the 
esti/raition in wliicli wealth is held in 
this coniintTeial coinniiinity. At a party 
a few evenings ago, tlie worthy host was 
politely assiduous in introducing me to 
the more prominent individuals who 
composed if. I'nfortunately, he coiisi- 
dcied it necessary to prelace each repeti- 
tion of the ceremony with some preliini- 
naiy account of the pecuniaiy circuin- 
stanct'S of the gentleman, the honour of 
whose aciiuuintanee was about to be eon- 
ferred on rnc. ‘ Di) you observe,* he 
asked, ‘ that tall thin person, with a cast 
in his eye, and his no*'e a little cocked ? 
Well, that man, not three months ago, 
niiide a hnndrt^d thousand dollars by a 
single specula! ion in t'illow. You must 
allow me to introduce you to him.* 

Tne. introduction passed, and my zea- 
Jons cicerone again a»»proaclicd, wnh in- 
creased importance cf aspect — ‘ A gen- 
tleman,* lie said, * worth at least half a 
mtliion, liad expressed i\ desire to make 
my aecpiuintaiico.’ I’m is was gratifying, 
and, ot course, not to b(* denied. A 
third time did our worthy enrutainer re- 
turn to the cliarge, and bidoie taking my 
di-parture, I had the honour of bein,»; in- 
troduced to an individual, \\Iio was sta- 
ted to be still more opulent than his pre- 
dece^s.>^'5. Had I heen pn seiited to -o 
many hags of dollar-, insteatl (»f to t.'uir 
possessor*-', tl.e caren-ony would liave 
been ypiite as interesting, and perhuiis 
Je-s troublesome, 

“ Tiie truth is, that in a pojmbition 
wliolly devoted to money- getting, the re- 
spect paid to wealth is so peivadingly 
dilfused, that it rarely oceuind to any 
one, that it was impossible 1 shoi.ld led 
the slightest interest in the pi i vale cir- 
cumstances of the gentlemen witli wJiom 
I might chance to lonn a transient ac- 
quaintance. It is fai from iny imcntioii, 
however, to assert, that many of the 
travelled and more iulclligt iit order of 
Americans could be guilty <»f such 
as that to which 1 have alluded. lint it 
is unquestionably true, that the tone of 
conversation, even in the best circles, is 
materially lowered by the degree in which 
it is engrossed by money and its various 
interests. Since my y nival, 1 have re- 
ceived much involuntary instruction in 
the prices of coi n, cotton, and lohacco. I 
am already v.ell informed as to thcrepu- 
ted pecuniary resources of every gent I o- 
inait of rny acquaintance, and the annual 
amount of his disbursements. IVly stock 
of information as to bankruptcies and 
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dividends is very respectable ; and if the 
manufacturers of Glasgow and Paisley 
knew iiiily half as well as I do, how 
thoroughly the New York market is 
gluKcd with their goods, they assuredly 
would send out no moi'e on speculation.’* 

Now to all this it may be, and has 
])ecn objc(‘t(‘d, that this is almost as 
truoapit*tiir4u>rgrcat part of British as 
of American society; but tlie objet> 
tioii shews, that they who made it, stu- 
pidly or wilfully misunderstood the 
wliulc uicauins; of the writer. Nay, the 
ohjet ror will not hiok at tlii»se words 
— “ There is tpilte as luiich ])ractical 
eipiallly iu Lixerpool as New ^"ork ” 
Till* ])i(‘ture is for the consichuation 
of all th()«c with whom *' it is tlio 
fcishiou t(» call the Ihiited States tli(^ 
land of liberty and etjuality.’* It is no 
such laml. Nor will it <lo to say, 
that th(* respe ct then* paid to \v<'alili 
is iu truth p^id to ihc^ talent and in- 
tegrity juoved hy its acquisilion. 
If it he so, viiridy liot more ih<‘rt‘ tlk.ui 
]j(»re ; and yet licrt^ one’s t ars an^ 
diniHHi wiln jieip .In.il noi-y kI.i.ilS 
from the*N(' very encomia-.ts on all 
lliat is Ameiican, nfrain.^t the jiurse- 
]>ride of upstart mercliants and nia- 
iHif/U'turers, most of whom, inst(*ad 
of hm’ng upstarts, havi* been slowly 
tlieiu-Jel V es up iVoiii ahum* 
hh» condition to one lliat is truly 
lii-cii, hy tin* most hthoi ions and in<h‘- 
faii‘ 4 rthl<* ]){'r.>^t*verance. Is ]nirse- 
]>rid(‘ prexiiient in America? It ic, 
ami in nil ifs forms and spirits. Is 
wealiii tli<*r(* worshipped in hasi'st 
idiolalry ? It is, and in all shapies of 
taip.*i\siition. Doi's the. roddc'ss ha- 
sliion reign iu Amei iea? She (l(n\s,aiid 
fa»ts her silliest ali^-uniiiies as rules 
and laws for *.oci,il lih*. She is tlieia; 
l!)e hiueen ol B.ills; and hi'rxarioiis 
vit-egerents llieie, helow, th<! Lady 
Ihdreje sses of the clio*- eri cin les, the 
Alm;e Matia^s <if Anno icau Almacks’s, 
tosaveiheirdix inity from |)i'ofauatimi, 
ofteti Mill the dance during u whole 
winter, alarmeil lest some vulgar 
vagrants from unaccredit(*d coteiies 
should intrude t}leul^(^ves into the 
celehratioii of her liigher mysteries. 
Exclusives in a Jiirid of liberty 
am! <*quality ! And ’tis needless to say 
iiow lar inoHi olfensive such tyran- 
mh^s must he, in <'oijritri(;s wJicre the 
distinctions th<‘y establish, areo/'/ou 
the score of wealth, than in tliose 
where wealth is with difficulty cna* 
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bled to force or flatter its way, and 
where high birth has always tiie as- 
cendency, tempering intolerance 
even by its dignified hauteur, and 
sliedding an elegant, if a false lustre, 
over Fashion, that seems, if it be not, 
something finer far than Fortune, and 
illegitimate sister of Honour and of 
Grace. 

Of the ** Men and Manners” with 
whom the Author of Cyril Thornton 
was familiar in New York, it is need- 
less to say he formed a highly fa- 
vourable opinion — for he had chielly 
to do with a “ very small portion of 
the population, composed almost cm- 
tirely of the first-rate merchants and 
lawyers.” Even their manners, he 
admits, have a plainness, and even 
bluntiiess, somewhat startling at first 
to aso])histicated European. “ Ques- 
tions are asked with regard to one/s 
habits, family, pursuits, connexions, 
nnd opinions, which are mvrr fut m 
J'hujhiniiy except in a witness-box, 
after the <‘er(‘iiioiiy of swearing on 
the four ]Cvaiig<*lists.” ^^'e never 
w<»re ill a witness-hox. But we have 
a hundred times iieard (and some- 
times been ourselves) persons in 
])rivate parties in England and in 
Scotland, cross-examined on private 
points, by geiitleineii who appeared 
for tlie prnsi*cution, somewliai in llici 
style of (Jarrow; and hav<* wished 
that Adolphus, Alley, or Pliillips, had 
been at hand, that we might iiave 
^^iven him a handsome retaining fee, 
lt» prove that the other ])rison<‘rs were 
not so guilty as they looked, and iu 
our own aillictioii, that we were 
not Cliristopher North. In the very 
highest society we daresay' there is 
nothing of this ; but in the very liigh- 
( stsociety we do not choose to mote, 
though next lime we go to London 
tve shall certainly call on the King. 
In the best society of America theie 
must, no doubt, be far moi e of it than 
here; for educated people have ”been 
brought up under a social regime 
more tolerant of individual curiosity 
than is lield in ICurope to be com- 
patible with good inamiers.” Tliey^ 
are, Jioweter, cpiite aware, our tra- 
veller says, of high breeding when 
they see it, and are not to be Imposed 
on by tlie pretensions of the gaudy 
or sliabby genteel. “ With them, 
vulgar audacity will not ^ass for po- 
lished ease ; nor will fashionable ex- 
terior be received for more than it is 
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worth.” An impostor could not pass 
there — and play his pranks as in the 
Park of London. Baron Gerainb 
might have shorn Ills whiskers, and 
hanged himself ; and ’tis to the credit 
of their fineness of tact, that they 
shrink back from a Cockney, just as 
we do ill Great Britain. So inucli for 
their manners — by and by of their 
minds — but now for their hearts. Are 
they in the right place ? “ 1 do as- 

sert, that in no other cimnlry” I have 
ever visited, are the cliarities of life 
so readily and so profusely offered 
to a stranger as in the United States. 
In no other country ^vill he receive 
attentions so perfectly di^irlterested 
and benevolent; and in none, when 
lie seeks accpiaintance, is it so pro- 
bable that he will find friends.” A 
few words of their ininds 

‘‘ 'riioiii^h I have unqiiestionahly met in 
New York with ninny most inttdligent 
and arrornplishcd gentlemen, still I think 
the fact cannot he denied, that the ave- 
rage of acquirement resulting from edu- 
cation is a good deal lower in this coun- 
try than in the better circles ol England. 
In all the knowledge which must be 
taught, and wliieh requires Jahorioiis 
study for its attainment, J should say the 
Aiiieiicans are considerably inferior to iny 
countrymen. In that knowledge, on the 
other hand, whicli the individual acquires 
for IjiUiSdf by actual obsei v.ition, which 
bCiirs an immediate maiketahlc value, 
and is directly available in the oidiTiury 
av('catio!.s ot life, 1 do not imagine the 
AiUti leans are txcelled by any people in 
the woild. Tiiey are cunseqm iitly better 
fitted for analytic than syiuhetic reason- 
ing. In the iorrner process they are fre- 
fpicutly suceesslul. In the latter, their 
failure souu tmu-s approaches to the ludi- 
crous. 

“ Aiudiicr result of tiiib coiulilion of 
int; ll!;;« riec t^, that the tone even of ilie 
best coiivt’rsation is pitclied in a lower 
kt*y tlian in E'.gl.iiid. The speakers evi- 
dently jiresume on an iiCeiior de^tree of 
acquirement in their audience, and fre- 
quently deem it necessary to advance de- 
liberate proof of matte! which in the 
old country would he taken lor granted. 
There is certainly less of what may be 
called lloating intellect iu couver-'ation. 
I'irst piinciples are laboriously establish- 
ed, and long trains of reasoning teriiii- 
nato, not in paradox, hut in eominon- 
pluce. In shoit, whatever it is the ob- 
vious and immediate interest of Ainori- 
CAiis to know, is fully understood. 
Wlitttevcr is available rather in the ge- 
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neral elevation of the intellect, than in 
the promotion of individual ambition, 
euftrusses but a small sliare ot the public 
attention. 

“ In the United States one is struck 
with the thric there exist ceriHiii 

doefrines and opinions whicli have de- 
scended like heirlnoms from fteiieration 
to generation, and seem to form the sub- 
ject of a sort of narional entail, mo-it feli- 
citously contrived to cheek llie iiatiiral 
tendency to inrellecrual advaneemeiit in 
the inliei iroi-H. 'Hie sons sneceed to iliese 
Opinions ol their hifher, precisely as llicy 
do to Ins silver salwrs, or j^uld-lieaded 
cane; and thus do ceitaiii doj'ina'*, poli- 
tical and rehaioiis, gradually uKpiire a 
sort of prescriptive autin.roy, ann con- 
tinue to be handed down, nu'ubjeeted to 
tlic test ot phi’nisophical (‘X iinina’ it.n. It 
is at least partially atfii'ujialjle to this 
cause, that the A'lieiieaiis are gweo to 
deal soinewluit too ex'iOisivtlv in l<roa«l 
and sweeping aphoii‘'ms, 'rue ino^t 
diOicult prohleins ot leyi^laiion aic 
liere treated i.s inatrers on winch it 
were an ir sult <>n the ntidi i staml- 
ing of a .‘■'choidboy, to supon-'C that* 
be could enrM’ta'ii a don’t. KrK|iino 
their reasons tor liie inhnd lu'.li, of 
wh/cli (Jny aie the daik fl.n;n^»h vehe- 
ment apo'^'les, and }oii gi*r uoihingfnr a 
ftw shallow t/ iD-iii.s, wtiich ali^ohndy 
a/foid no fooTing toi tin* ( oriciii''Jons flu y 
arc laoneht toiwaul to<sablj*>n. ' 1 * c 
Ainei leans *-01 m to inaigiMc rh«'in<e.'V{'i 
inihned with the po-ver of //#////// tnirti, 
or, rarin r, ot tnng at ir. by iniuifioii, 
for by no ori’tr prticess can I yet di*- 
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cover that they attempt its attainment. 
With the commoner and more vulgar 
truths, indeed, I should almost pronounce 
them too pleniitully stocked, since in these, 
they seem to inifigi?ie, is coniaincd the 
whole valuable essence of humun know- 
ledge. It is iirupiestionable, that this 
character of mind is most unfavourable 
to Miiional ailvanceinent ; yet ir is too 
prominent not to find a place among the 
features which disf ingni^h the Anic'iicau 
intellect from that c f any other p(M)ple 
with whom it has been my fortune to be- 
come aecpiainted,’* 

Here he is speaking of flu* 13cst; 
and b(‘ does so in many other pas- 
Kaiicr> with a fiiendly freedom which 
ought not to tie. offensive to any free 
American, ^^'e shall discuss him 
in another Nmnher, the subject of 
national cliaracter; hut int'anwhile 
niciuiiui, that in his opinion, “neitlier 
111 the nnininu's luir in the morals of 
the o/e.i/ hoihj nf tin' frar/^ rs is tliere 
iiiiich t»> draw ajiproharton from an 
impartial ohs(*i \ei*. f him[iarini»‘ tlieni 
with till' srnm‘ ehisses in I'lngland, 
one cannot hut he st»'ucL with a cer- 
tain lesoluti* ohmisivi* mjpidiiy oi' 
e.iin, and a laxity' of principle as to 
tiie means of acijuiring ir, which I 
shouhl ])e sorry lo hdievi* formed 
any parr of the character of my coun- 
tiyinen.’' W hat a fiehi yet lies In foro 
Us I Aijfl uirh him and otliei guide*, 
we cannot doubt that as wc proceeii, 
there will o[»eu u[)ou us iminy inle- 
lesling jirospects. 


Priuf.yl hij D'llit.d i:,r. a i.l Conij^nir/^ l^fiid's Worhy Iliiiuhunjh, 
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Tin: riiisii UNION.* 


The llihtoiy of frolnnd for llio last 
six iiuiKlrec! yoars is )hil)itiia!ly t<‘r2ii- 
ed tlio Jiistory of J'aijli di inis'^ovorn- 
inont; it sljoultl ratlirr tornird 
liio history of inisnjJo. To 

paru'i^yri/o iho ( 'oiisiitnlioiiaod ohoy 
tlu' L iw, lias ])e{'ij ilHM‘Iiarartf*risti(* 
of politiral porfortion in ICui^lnnd ; to 
librl tho (yoiistilution and rovolt 
ayaiust tht». Ljiu% lias bcnniilie (‘laini of 
o\ory Irish l(*adrr to iho (‘onrKh'iic'o 
of his <*oniitry. Tho r*a:uU has h(M‘ii 
natural. \\ hilo Eiij'laiid wont on 
from prosperity to ])rosp(*rity, Ire- 
land was doi^raded ; while the former 
rountry tjrew opulent hy the ireiieral 
inilux of the Ivilmte of all nations to 
her eomniereial greatness and her 
vigorous fim'doin, Indand liiurin’ml 
in tin? vitions ohseurity of a poor, 
divideil, and toipid <h»j)endem‘y ; 
^^iviiiii; siiins <if life fiom time to lime 
only in som(‘ tieiTo eouvulsion, 
which still more rejndled English 
sympathy; and exlubitimr the alter- 
nate miseries of a population dyini^ 
for food, and tlie liot (d’ a handitii 
enjoying some unexjieeted h'ast of 
])luiid<u* and reveiu>;e. I'higland has 
been ehar^ed with a desire to jiro- 
long this state of things. But the 
charge U refuted by an appeal not 


merely to the facts of Irish History, 
hut to the common principles of hu- 
man nature. It was tin? interest of 
the supmior country to make Ireland 
jiroductive, which she could never 
do, until she siiould iirst make it 
j)eac*eahh\ Peacft was to lie jirocu- 
red only by sharing the advanmges, 
the laws, and the civilisation of Eng- 
land. The wlnde course of Irish 
connexion will he found maiked by 
those attmnpts ; perpetually frus- 
trated by the inveteracy of Irish fac- 
tion, perpetually renewed by the 
sense of English public, interest, or 
the move generous and not less po- 
litic feelings of English sympathy; 
tlie. resistance and the experiment 
constantly sustained, however va- 
ried; until at length the stubborn- 
ness which had refused to give way 
to ])olicy, partially gave way to cir- 
cumstance ; llie common inllueiicc 
of I’hiropean opinion reached Ire- 
land ; the bark which no power of 
man liad y(‘t, been able to launch, 
lloated on the ajiproach of the tide, 
and Ireland for the tirst time began 
to move, slowly as she inigld, on the 
general genial current of citilisa- 
lion. 

Still the cause of the extraordi- 


* Historic Memoirs of Ireland; eomprising Sr'cret Ueeords of the National Cini- 
veiition, the Uebellion, and the Union ; with delineations of file principal charucfcis 
connected with tho.se transactions. By Sir Ji^rmh Barrington, Member of tin* late 
Irish Parliument. I Illustrated with curious letters and papers, in fac-siniilc^ and 
numerous original portraits*. In Two Volurnej?. Colburn : London. 
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nary failures of Ireland in the natural 
progress of the Empire, perplexes 
the historian. To those wJio might 
judge of its destinies by its place on 
the map, by its natural advantages, 
or by the qualities of its people, it 
must seem to be marked for the 
most distinguished political and in- 
dividual good fortune. With England 
for an armed barrier between its 
shores and the disturbances of the 
continent; with a soil of proverbial 
fertility, a climate ecjually removed 
from the extremes of cold and heat, 
and singularly favourable to liealth 
and the increase of population ; its 
shores indented into the most mag- 
nificent harbours, exceeding in num- 
ber those of all Europe besides; too 
remote from the New World to siitter 
from its hostility, near enough to 
enjoy the full advantages of its c<nn- 
merce ; inhabited by a people of great 
personal comeliness, ardour of tem- 
perament, daring courage, and iiitel- 
Jectual capacity ; suiliciiuitly extmi- 
sive for the full experiment of all tlie 
faculties of an active nation, yet not 
of that wasteful <'xteiit which diffuses 
the population into \ve;»kness, and 
lavishes the vitality of a nation over 
a wilderness ; li eland was made 
by nature for <jvery enjoyment com- 
patible with the condition of man. 
But her frame bore one evil which 
to this hour lias poisoned her pros- 
perity. I'lie religion of the (Jlmreh 
of Rome engrafted on her National 
Church, in the conquest of Henry 
II., withdrew by its pom^is and tia- 
ditiori.s the popular iniiid from the 
simple and sevi plural worship esta- 
blished by the original missionaries. 
The Scriptures were closed by the 
authority of Rome. Ignoianci! was 
substituted for the knowledge which 
had distinguished the early establish- 
ment, and had even made Ireland 
the refuge of pfu-seculeil learning in 
other lands. The general cloud was 
deepened by the smokes of altars 
loaded with the most degraded su- 
perstitions of Euroj)e. Implicit obe- 
dience to Home became the single 
law allovvHul by the tiiissionary, or 
received by the worshippers ; impla- 
cable resistance to English autho- 
rity, the single impulso fostered by 
the habits of the country ; rapine, the 
means of private life; rebellion, the 
instrument of national policy; Eln- 
glish benefits rejected as fresh inju- 


ries ; English restraints retorted by 
promiscuous massacre ; until every 
year drawing the national spirit far- 
ther from England, and closer to the 
remorseless foreign enemy of its 
prosperity and persecutor of its faith, 
the only government that could be 
applied to a people was force- Torn 
by feudal animosities, and provincial 
prejudices, to be washed out only in 
blood ; turned into aliens by the 
most furious devotenient to foreign 
allegiance, and adopting revolt as the 
common expedient of proclaiming 
llitMi* feelings, the instruments of 
barbarian coercion alone could be 
applied to barbarians. The long 
hU4‘cession of furious tumults whicli 
had cov(u*ed the fields of Ireland 
with the bones of her chieftains and 
leading families, and left to England 
nothing but the reluctant triumph 
over a sepulchre, were at length fol- 
lowed by a ]>erio<l of coni]>arative 
trancpiillity. Rut this was only the 
gathering of the storm. In the me- 
morable massacn* of I Oil, every tie 
of allegiance, privatt* faith, national 
connexion, and public honour, Avas 
biii>t asiiniler in a momtmt ; the 
sai rifice of 1 ()().()()() lives shewed the 
ruinous hazard of relying <ui the 
pledges of a peopl<‘ possi»ssed by the 
spirit of the l^apacy. Tlnu e was now 
no excuse for thf» old lenient tardi- 
ness of Juiglish stalcsmanship. Tiie 
minister walked into lli<‘ centre of 
the gw»at lunatic hospital with the 
c'liuiii and the Kcoiirge in liis hand. 
EIxile, imprisoniiieiit, fine, and the 
scalibld were the natural inflictions 
of authority insulted by perpetual 
erimes. I'he iiurtlHUii ])r(»\ince of 
Indand was cleared of its loose and 
sanguinary tribe, and llie. land was 
colonized by those setllers from 
Englaml and Scotland, wlio now 
form the most intelligtmt, industri- 
ous, and religious portion of the 
j)eople, the true slreiigth of Ireland. 

Nothing can be more instructive 
tlian the contrast betwu»en the results 
of the earlier colonizatiotis of Ireland 
and tlie Protestant settlement of Ul- 
ster. In the earlier settlements, the 
blnglish had \we,j\ Roman Catholics, 
Tiu»y rapidly forgot their attachment 
to th€?ir couijfry, adopted the full ex- 
travagance of Irisli superstition, be- 
came loose, predatory, and ferocious, 
and ended in identifying themselves 
as much with the dimes as with the 
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habits of the people. They came 
from the freest land which still ac- 
knowledf^ed the Papacy, yet they 
made themselyes conspicuous by the 
ahjectness of their slavery to the 
ll<Hnan Legates. Their English ci- 
vilisation was cast off as suddenly 
as their sense of freedom, and they 
emulated the deepest excesses of 
Irish intemperance, an<l even led 
the way in the mingled grossness of 
the native prejudic€*.s aiid passions. 
Buttlie English settlers in tlie TS'orth 
had brought the Reformation with 
them, and they soon rendered their 
provinc*? remarkable for fertility and 
rural beauty ; distinguished them- 
selves by an industry which brought 
tlui only maniifac.ture of Ireland to 
perfection; exhibited a p{‘ac(*, opu- 
lence, and hap{)iness, wliicli seemed 
to have, been banished from Ireland 
by destiny ; and chiirishing the sa- 
cred fires of lilx'rty which they had 
broutrlit with tliem, on tlie altar of a 
pure religion, riiirilly threw a light 
over Ireland wliich awoke Jier to iier 
first sense of ( ’oustituiioii. TJu‘y, 
too, had their trials; and tlie ci\il 
war of Jamris Jl. severely retarded 
tln'ir progress. But tJiat most con- 
temptible of nioriarclis was not long 
HulVcred to insult tin* feedings of Jh*o- 
tesiant Ireland; his crown, and the 
hariH»sK of l^ipery, were trampled to- 
gether under the feet of the gallant 
sobliery of the North; faitioiiwas 
fastened lo the grouiul with eliains, 
and triumphant Ireland won and 
wore her tranquillity for eighty 
years ! 

It is tlie liabit of tlie party writers 
to speak of this long piuiod as one 
of utter helj)lt»ssness, in which the 
sibuice of the dungeon only shewe<l 
the depr(*ssioii of the captive. But 
the truer statement is, that, in this 
period, the silence was a proof that 
disalVection had at last found its cure, 
that the minds of men were turned 
to pursuits of patient and productive 
imlustry, that the revolters were 
weary of seduction, and that the loy- 
alists were satisfied of the stabilit}' 
of the government and the protection 
ot the laws, b'or Avhere those things 
are not, no power on earth can sup- 
press public clamour. Oppression 
and discontent create organs fur 
themselves. Every wind of heaven 
will bear the curse nbt loud but 
deep/’ of m unhappy people } the 


blood of the injured cannot be con- 
cealed — it will cry out of the ground. 
It is not said that during this period 
Ireland had reached her full vigour. 
But she had rapidly advanced to that 
state in which she was to be capable 
of attaining an acknowledged rank 
among nations. She was maturing 
that race of men who were to shine 
so brilliantly in her independent le- 
gislature ; she was hourly increasing 
in her agricullural and commercial 
wealth ; "and if we arc to judge from 
lier general state of society, from the 
narratives of the comforts and the 
hospitalities, tlie amusing develope- 
nients of individual eccentricity, and 
the spirit of cheerfulness which 
spread equally through the Court and 
the people, she had some reason, even 
in the, (lays of what was pronounced 
her iudependence,lo regret the plenty, 
peace, and unosteiilnlious enjoyment 
of wbut are as falsely termed the 
days of her slat ery. 

It if» not our purpose to vindicate 
either the penal laws, or the rebels 
for witorn they were made. They 
liave been termed by llie Roman Ca- 
t]ii>]ie orators religious persecution. 
Tlu*y were not. TJiey were strict 
laws made to keep down a direct 
spirit of revolt. They were the 
parchment ftitters of men taken in 
arms against the constitutional King 
for the unconstitutional one ; they 
were the comparatively lenient cor- 
rective ot olVcuces committed in the 
fudd against the peace of Ireland and 
llie laws of the Empire ; offences, the 
h»ast of whicli would have been 
punishedby the calumniators of those 
laws, at llie slake or on the scaffold. 
But the tree is to be known by its 
fruits. Out of that condition grew 
tW4) of the most une([iiivocal eviden- 
ces of iiatitnial vigour evtu* given — 
the Parliament of 1780, and the Vo- 
lunteers. 

The History of the Irish Senate is 
yet to be written. It will be the pane- 
gyric of English fortitude, during 
three-fourths of the eighteenth ceii- 
turv', and the c*ensure of Ihiglish 
weakness yielding to Irish fat iion, 
during the remaining fourth; but it 
will also be the history of as extra- 
ordinary a display of senatorial abi- 
lity, of public knowledge, generous 
sentiment, and accomplished under- 
standing, ns any furnisheil by the 
most brilliant annals of European 



Legislature. Sucli men could not 
liavc been tlie ])rodurt of a country 
tiirou'^ii bark into barbarism by op- 
pression. Genius may spring up in 
the wilderness; but it is only in the 
shelter of good government that it 
can grow into the salutary and noble 
expansion, that gathers nations un- 
der its shade. A single mighty mind 
may arise in the severest humiliation 
of the national heart ; but it will have 
no successors, no imitators growing 
into kindred splendour by its rellec- 
tioii. The meteor may ride in the 
tempest, and flash its temporary 
glare upon the clouds before it falls 
and is o.xtinguisbed among them for 
ever ; but it is only in the cloudless 
horizon that the whole host of light 
can come forth in their order, the 
less as well as the greater, tlie satel- 
lites and the suns, all contributing, 
in their degree, to the illustration of 
the land. It has been said that those 
eminent and able men wer<‘ made by 
the Parliametit of !No. They 

were made for that Parliament, and 
made by that course of government 
which their memories are now em- 
ployed to d<*fame. The Scholar, the 
Jurist, the Statesman, the Orator, are 
not the work of a proclamation, of a 
popular cnervt*&cciice. smhlcui 

h*;at of the popular mind can raise 
the harvest winui the st‘ed has not 
been sown. And it was to the sow- 
ing <»f the seed under the steady and 
unconiproinising government which 
protected ii from being torn upby the 
violence of rabble legislation, that Ire- 
land owed tlie singular fertility of 
mind by which her iudc*pendeiit Par- 
liament still remains in memory, as 
an honour to the time, and a measure 
of the degradation of all that has fol- 
lowed, It is further remarkable, lliat 
the cliief ornaments of the House 
were not found among its barristers, 
whose profession may in all p<u'ioflH 
be 8upj)Osed a school for debate, but 
among its country gentlemen, the 
greater part indeed noiniiuilly barris- 
ters, for in those days the majority 
of Irish gentlemen were called to 
the bar, as the only jirofession, ex- 
cept the sword, adapted for llie higli- 
er orders. But they never practised 
beyond the bench of magistrales, or 
the fabrication of a grand jury. I’he 
spirit, intelligence, and ])ublic ac- 
tivity, which distinguished this class 
iu Parliamc^nt, waB m answer to all 
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the declamatory sorrowings over the 
years of Irisli slavery. SucJi powers 
are not matured iu the dungeon. Mo 
race of men that ever existed, dis- 
played less of the crippling of the 
chain. Tlie extracts which we shall, 
ill the course of these papers, give 
from their speeches, will more tlian 
substantiate tlieir character. It is 
further remarkable, that this genera- 
tion was soon worn out ; that from 
the time when the steadiness of the; 
British' (Government gave way to a 
feeble submission; when expeUicuicy 
\vas substituted for jirinciple, and 
Government ran a racc^ with Opposi- 
tion, for the prize of a factious popu- 
larity ; when the outcry of the str(»<!ts 
became the guide of the l^egislature, 
the ability of Parliament followed its 
honour to the gravt*. All the great 
names 17NU ]>4‘rished without a 
successor. A race of mediocrity 
filled the benches of Parliament with 
talent as retrograde* as their lionesty. 
Tiie natural a!>ility of the iiigli-inind- 
ed and open-lu ai t« d gentry of Irc*- 
laiid was exrliantred for tin* tasiidious 
and otiicial clexteiity of a i rowtl of 
needy lawvi*rs, who ehicaned lindr 
wwy into the House*, as tiu avow<*d 
means of forcinir tliemselv(‘s on pub- 
lic provi^iou, vvilli nothing logivein 
bart(*r hut their <•on^(•i4*nce, and fully 
<*xhihiting in their (onduf't tin* sin- 
riuity of ihi'ir ch*t<*i miiiation l«i 
make the* most of th(‘ir scarulalous 
eoinniddity. lii this elamoiir of lival 
baseiiessrs, the whole dignity and 
ability of Pailiaiiient weie over- 
powered together. “ J\tn //.* f/fff 

— all was a teinp4*st of facti^ius 
tongues blowing from ev(‘rv' point of 
corrujition iijioii the singh*. sinking; 
ship of Irish independence. (Grattan, 
ami a fe,v of the sui viving iniiiu's of 
better times, still made great elloi ts, 
but the national hour was come. 
I'Jieir s])t^erhes were h(*ard, but like 
guns ot dislr(*ss through tlie storm. 
'riH»y waved the flag to the last. But 
the limbers of the nobh^ vesst l had 
been long loosened, and amid a 
general uproar of sbanu*, surprise, 
and terror, she W4*iit down. 

It is ecpially remai kabh*, tlint sim’e 
the fall of the Irisli Pai lianu'nt, Ire- 
land has sunk into a stil) more iine,- 
f]iii vocal destitution of public ability. 
Mot evi*n tins feeble reflex of her 
original brilliancy given in Iter <lying 
X’arliameiit^ exists, with all the uU- 
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vantagoft of popular efTervescenco, 
with a Government giving all the 
enc-ourageinent tliat la to be given 
by bowing down to the popular 
supremacy, and with all tlie prizes 
that can be held out to the insolent 
cupidity of Irish faction in the almost 
acknowledrred sway of the councils 
of tJj(j /Empire. The whole Topish 
common wealth, already masters of 
Ireland, stimulating every ])assion of 
tin* Popish hc»art, and bidding the 
largest priced; ver oftered for I’opish 
ability, has actually ywoduced no- 
thing. Of the eifj/it <^f fet- 

tered intellects, to whose injured 
superiorly we lia\e heard such end- 
less appj^als, but two individuals 
have attaitn^d even the power 4if 
h(»ing endure<l in a ynihlic as'^ernhly. 
And even those two, Messrs Sheil 
and ()’('onnell, liave bi‘eii trained 
by the bar. Put where are the 
Popish philos(»ph»‘rs, so long eagm* t<i 
\indicaie lh»*ir hitcMit illuinination ? 
Where tin* hi‘'tori;ms indignant at the 
oppressions of six hundred years, 
and onJy waiting foi* the liour oi liher- 
ly to throw open lhos(» se(*r(‘t cham- 
bers wIuM'e the lites of oppression 
Inive he(‘n so reniors(‘l(*ssly solemni- 
zed, and shew us tlie iiistruineiits of 
tlii- governmental iinpiisition? Where 
t‘ven the Sons of Song returned from 
their old eapti\ity, and restringiiig 
their lyres to the (‘arly glories and 
future suprtMiiacy of Irish freedom? 
'I'lie whole tiaiop are sihuit. Still, 
we have for the <'oncentred genius? 
of an tMiianci paled laud, but two in- 
<lividuals. l A ery count}’' tif Ireland 
is now open to the hun<lre<l-liande<l 
strength of Po])ish genius, still the 
Briareiis is rontent with the mode- 
ration of two hands, ainl those of 
mere mortal mould. All the <ild bar- 
riers are broken down; corporations, 
family interests, the iiilbiciice. of lie- 
reditary benefits, tilVicial responsibi- 
lities, ]>ublic decorum, personal dig- 
nity, alike levelled for tin* mighty 
tijar<‘li of l*opisli ability over" the 
land, yet we find it still a crijiple ; — 
in Ireland, lauglied at for its impos- 
ture ; in Kngland, listeiKul to only for 
its importunity; half mountebank, 
lialf mendic.ani, followed onlv by a 
kimlred rabble of the AlenfUci^'Afion', 
Hahitronesy too obscure for a name, 
too contemptible almost for ridicule, 
and exhibiting only the variety of 
shapes that can be worn by native 


vulgarity and inventive degradation. 
It must not be conceived that the 
gentlemen of Ireland are included in 
this just scorn of the usurpers of the 
name. The Bar, the Church, and the 
higher ranks of the unprofessional 
gentry, possess the ac<tuirenientsthat 
do honour to their station. But let 
tlie test of the new order be this — 
What has it produced, since the de- 
cay of tlie old vigour of British go- 
vernment? M'liat comparison is to 
be made between tlie; men who grew 
up under that system of rational and 
deliberate strictness, and tlie men 
who have grown up in the foster- 
ing of the time of public timidity and 
yiopiilar domination — between the 
tabric* enu'ted on the settled founda- 
tions of intelligible law and esta- 
blished rule, and the fabric flung 
togetluM* by till* liands of tlie ]>opu- 
lace, and left to be dislocated by the 
first j)ulV of tlie popular breath? We 
are no more tin* advocates for unne- 
cessary rigour, tlian we are for the 
loosi'st extravaganci*. 15ut the whole 
history of IrisJi politics impresses 
one leading maxim, that. Ireland is 
to he ruled by no relaxing govern- 
ment. ilow(;vcr far from pleasing 
to the ear of tlie multitude, the voice 
of the true (governor of Ireland 
s])oke from the lips of the Duke of 
Wellington, when he pronounced 
that “ Ireland is to In* governed only 
by an army.” And this the gentry of 
Ireland know, and (*cho with their 
fullest conviction. Every man of 
property, every man of sense, every 
man of an honourablt* profession, all 
who <*onstitute a country, know tliat 
to relax the vigilance ot hbiglish au- 
thority in Ireland in a single ;)oint, is 
to adv ance so far towards their ruin. 
I^et an order be sent for the return 
of the British troops from Ireland 
to-inorrovv, it wouhl be followed by 
ail instant outcry of despondency, 
terror, and reclamation from the 
whole; preiperty eif the land. Multi- 
tude's vvoulei emigrate at once. The 
remainder wouhl look for a substi- 
tute ill tliemselv<‘s for the elefalca- 
tion of the Minister, take* up arms, 
ami exercise* the* fore‘e*in self-eledVnce 
which he* should have* exen*ise*d for 
natiemal protection. At this iiuinie'iit, 
Ireland is preserved from uiiiv«*rsal 
ruin only by force. Let the Biitisli 
bayonet be sheathed, and the pro- 
perty of the country would be sub- 
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verted within twenty-four hours. 
Such is the undeniable result of the 
whole policy of misnamed concilia- 
tion; tlie conciliation of the profli- 
gate at the expense of the principled ; 
the conciliation of the idle, supersti- 
tious, and saiigiiinary liater of Eng- 
land, at the expense of the active, 
tolerant, and faithful ; tlie concilia- 
tion of a race sworn from their birth 
to an eternal feud against the blood 
of the Saxon, who look upon all con- 
cession as the work of fear, all toler- 
ance as a tribute to tbeir ferocity, all 
privilege as a pledge of their ap- 
proaching tiiiinipb, and that triumph 
only as the consummation of a gene- 
ral revenge for the exaggerated 
wrongs and fancied injuries of years 
beyond the Hood. 

The true cause of this anomaly in 
the character of the peo])le ; this ut- 
ter resistance to the wisdom, the le- 
niency, and even the direct benefac- 
tions, of England ; this national 
incapacity of being softened by the 
process which tames the lion and 
the tiger, is to he found in the single 
influence of tlieir religion. Popery, 
in all lands, is hut another naiin* for 
implacable liostility to all other forms 
of belief. Abandoning tlie liberal arts 
which covered its deforiniti(»a to the 
eye on the (/ontinent — unrelieved by 
the sculpture, the stately architi?c- 
ture, the matchless music, . or tin* 
costly and solemn ceremonial, it 
Rtaiids forth in Ireland, the fierce, and 
fiery thing that it is by nature, the 
squalid shape of the tyrant of the 
cloister and the Tn(iuiHition, jiroiid 
of its European supremacy, yet feel- 
ing itself shorn of that supremacy in 
Irmand; inheriting from its Homan 
recollections a vague cl aim* to all that 
constitutes ])roperty or power in the 
Soil» yet dependent on the contribu- 
tions of the poorest class of the peo- 
ple ; anticipating the resumption of 
Fopish sovereignty, and conscious 
that the resumption is to he secfired 
only by keeping alive the popular 
prejudices, it labours to draw an im- 
passable lire betwefui the Prot<?Mtant 
and the Ilomaii Catholic — keeps the 
one in defiance, that it may keep tlie 
Other in subjection; and continues 
the living calamity of the ICmpire. 

While this system lasts, public 

£ eace is hopeless. The rules applied 
r other communities have no fitness. 
Prejudices fastened on the mind at 


the font, pressed on it in every stage 
of life, and forming a part of the last 
ceremonial that transmits the spirit 
to Him that gave it, are not to be sof- 
tened by the timid handling of supine 
authority. Until Ireland becomes 
Protestant, there can he no safe re- 
laxation of the chain which was put 
into the hands of England to keep 
her fierce passions harmless to the 
Empire. That the idea of conversion 
is scoffed at, is notoripus; hut we 
shall not he guilty of the libel on the 
Irish heart and liead, that It is iiri pos- 
sible. C'onversion has iiiadt; an un- 
expected progress within those few 
j-^ears. That the Sc.ripliires cannot 
ha\e been diffiiseil among the people 
without their natural result, that the 
labours of many active and lioly- 
niinded men cannot Iiave been utter- 
ly thrown away, may he assumed, not 
more as a moral maxim, than as the 
fulfilment of a Divine promise. Yet 
it is an iin]iap]>y symptom that at the 
moment wJieii the* prospect was fair- 
est, the policy of tlie times should 
actually interpose to contract the 
r<*soiirces of tlie (.'hnrch, and at once 
enfeebling its strength, and hazarding 
its dignity, cloud the hriglilest hopes 
offered since tlie Reformation, 

'Hie see-ond evidence of the opera- 
tion of tin* old Cjovernrnent was still 
iimre im*moral)le — the V'tilunteers ! 
Tin* alliaiK'e of tlie Erencli ami Span- 
ish C'alfiiiets with America, and tin? 
thr**at of invasion, had rouse<l the 
alarms of the Irisli people. They 
had applied to Emrland lor troops ; 
they were answered that there were 
none disposable. 1'hey iiniiiediat<‘ly 
formed themselves into armed bo- 
dies, equipped at their own expense, 
and un lertook tlie defence of the 
country. TJds was not the work of 
an impov(?rished ami liroken-spirited 
population. The Volunteers of Ire- 
land formed, within a short ])eriod, 
tlie finest army in Europe, with all 
the e(|ui[)ments of a force reaily to 
take the field, perhaps of a more 
costly description and in fjm*r order 
than those of any army that ever took 
the field. Tin? Ulster Division alone 
amounted to men, including 

eight corps of artillery, with thirty- 
two guns. The ofiicJal return given 
in at Dungannon, in 17HJ, aniouiitccl 
to 88,827 men ; twenty-two corps 
which had not made the return, were 
estimated at 12,000;— thus forming 
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a force of 100,000 voIunteerR, with 
130 pieces of cannon ! a staff of twelve 
Generals, &c., the whole commanded 
by the Earl of Charlemont.* And 
even this extraordinary force, cloth- 
ed, armed, and maintained by itself, 
(for Government bad supplied but 
14,000 stand of arms,) was not a 
tenth of the number who were ready 
to spring to arms in the event of ac- 
tual invasion. This superb arma- 
ment could not be the product of a 
country ruined by stern legislation. 
This zeal was not the product of sta- 
tutes too grinding for the prosperity 
of the country. The feelings of the 
freeman are not generated in such 
vigour, nor applicable to such noble 
uses, ill hands where law has harden- 
ed into tyranny, or power has signal- 
iziul itself only by loading the necks 
of its victims with iron. ()p])ressioii 
lias roused fierce and sudden resis- 
tance in other lands, but the flame 
which lightened on the i-rest of the 
Irisli volunteer, was like lh<* splen- 
dour on the helm of Diomede, lent 
by wisdom, not by passion, a favour- 
ing sign of the pr<»seiice of that de- 
lih«*rate power that guides the ju.st 
and protects the free. 

The. irresistible conclusion is, 
that tlie laws wlncli coerced angry 
revolt were not too strong for loyal 
ohedimice ; that, instead of d(»pr(*s- 
sing the spirit of the country, tli{»y 
raised it by the consciousness of 
security; that the fetter which hound 
the limbs of the .Tac'ohite and the 
Papist, was the pledge of naiioual 
peace, with all its personal blessings, 
to every true subji'ct of h^ngland. 
The ]ienal laws were withdrawn at 
the first inomeiit when the extiiu'tion 
of Jficohite induence sufTerod their 
severer enactments to be extinguish- 
ed. Protestantism rejoiced at this 
remission, for I’rotesiaiitism is es- 
Benlially free, and loves to commu- 
nicate fi eedom. Every statute that 
could repress the natural efforts 
of the Roman C>atliolic to improve 
his conditirm, was nholished. But 
lie demanded the power to injure, 
as well as the privilege to deteiid. 
Common sense refused this ]mwer ; 
corruption yielded it partially in ilu^ 
Irish House of i^egislature. Mingled 
presumption and perfidy completed 
the surrender among ourselves, and 
now, forced to revert to the original 
policy of governing Ireland by an 


army, without the benefit of securing 
subordination, or the ho})e of crea- 
ting allegiance, we have for our re- 
compense the harangues of forty-two 
Irish Roman Catholics in Parliament, 
the indignant remonstrances and ali- 
enated feelings of the whole Protes- 
tantism of Ireland, the subversion 
of the corporations, the last bulwarks 
of the English interest, and a Papist 
populace fiercely demanding the dis- 
solution of all I'^iiglish connexion. 

A great number of illustrations of 
the calumniated period when Ireland 
enjoyed herself without hearing of 
lier grievances from rabble orators, , 
are given in the pleasant but eccen- 
tric narratives of Sir Jonah. In talk- 
ing of the tiiries of liis youth, and the 
habits of landlords and tenants, he 
says — “ At the Great House, where 
tlie Courts T^ec't and Baron were duly 
h(dd, all disputes among the tenants 
were there settled; quarrels recon- 
ciled, old debts arbitrated ; a kind 
Irisli landlord then reigned despotic 
in the ardent aHections of llie te- 
nantry ; their pride and their plea- 
sure hoi tig to ohe}" and sup[)ort him. 
But then? existed a liapp}’ reciprocity 
of interests. TJie landlord of that 
period protected the tenant by his 
iiilliience ; any wanton injury to the 
tenant hiding coiivsulered ns an injury 
to his lord. And, if the landlord’s 
sons were grown up, no time was 
lost by them in demanding satisfac- 
tion frmn any gentleman for mal- 
treating even tlieir father’s black- 
smith. No gentleman of any degree 
distrained a tenant for rent; indeed 
tho parties at)penied to be quite 
united and knit togetiier.” The mode 
of repressing ofl'ences was rather 
rough, hut we roust remember that 
it was the received etiquette of the 
age ; and, in fact, derived from that 
eiiiporiiim of all the elegancies of 
life — the ("ourt of Erancer 

There is some humour in the ac- 
count of the tranquil mode in which 
the Irish gentlemen of the day sub- 
mitted totiie utilitarianism of politics. 
Fortunate for their successors if 
they took with as much tranquillity 
things which concern them ns little. 
** The aiioninly of political principles 
among the country gentlemen t»f Ire- 
land at that period was very extra- 
ordinary. They professed what they 
called * unshaken loyalty,’ aud yet 
they were unqualified partisans of 
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Cromwell and William. The fact 
was, they liad found the fates of both 
decided for them by their fathers, 
and wisely never troubled their in- 
tellects about the quarrels of a cen- 
tury before tliey were born. The 
fifth of November was always cele- 
brated in Dublin for the preservation 
of James from Guy Fawkes and a 
barrel of gunpowder. Then the 30tli 
of January was highly approved of 
by a great number of Irish as the 
anniversary of making Charles, the 
sou and heir of the same Janies, 
shorter by the head. Then the very 
same Irish celebrated the Restoration 
of Charles the Second, the son of 
the King, who was twice as ba<l as 
his father. Then while they rejoiced 
in putting a crown upon the liead of 
the son of the King, tln‘y never failed 
to drink bumpers to the memory of 
Old Noll, who had cut that King’s 
head off. And in order to com me- 
in orate the whole story, and make 
their children remember it, they 
dressed up a calf’s head, «and with a 
red-smoked ham, which they called 
Bradshaw, placed by the side of it, 
all parties partook of them most hap- 
pily, washing down the emblem and 
its accompaniment with as much 
claret as they could hold, in honour 
of Noll the regicide ! Having thus 
proved their loyalty to James the 
First, and their attachment to his 
son’s murderer, and then their loyal- 
ty again to the worst of his grand- 
sons, they proceeded to celebrate 
the birth of William the Diitcliman, 
who had kicked their King, tlie se- 
cond grandson, out of the country, 
and who, in all probability, would 
have given the Irish another call’s 
head for their celebration, if the 
King, his father-in-law, had not gone 
to live on charity in France. Then 
as they dressed a calf’s head for t)ie 
son’s murder, so they dressed sheep's 
trotters every first of July to comme- 
morate the grandson’s running away 
at the Boyne Water in 1 0.90. Then 
one part of the Irish people invented 
a toast called, ^ The glorious, ])iouH, 
and immortal memory of William 
while another raised a counter toast, 

‘ The memory of the chestnut horse 
that broke tbe neck of the same 
King William.’ But, in rny mind, 
(if 1 am to judge of past times by 
the corporation of Dublin,) it was 
only to coin an excuse for getting 
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loyally drunk as often as possible, 
that they were so enthusiastically 
fond of * making sentiments,* as 
they called them. The truth was, 
that the ‘ enslaved generation ’ of 
Ireland were a set of good-humour- 
ed fellows, who felt themselves se- 
cure under the protection of an ac- 
tive Government, and growing rich 
in the growing ])rosperity of the 
kingdom ; and loving to enjoy the 
goo<l things of their d.ay, very wisely 
turned their politics into conviviali- 
ty, and left the absurdity of quarrel - 
ing about the dead and the unborn 
alike, to the solemn fools or petulant 
knaves wlio were yet to talk of li- 
berty, and at once tlirow themselves 
into* beggary, and the country into 
confusion.” 

Good reasons, and many, liowt'ver, 
ha<l the ])eople of Ireland to drink 
the memory of “ The Dutchman,” 
Avhose gallantry and Avisdoin liad 
saved tliein from being the victims 
of the most violent and in<uciless 
tyranny on earth. Protestant and 
iVpist alike had caust* to rejoice in 
any catastrr>])ln» which cast oil* the 
yokeofa man, who was atonct^ alialf- 
fool, a sullen bigot, an unprincipled 
tyrant, and a most sanguinary jierse- 
cutor. Jf Jantes had rtunained mas- 
ter of the field in Ireland, the next 
step must have been its annexation 
to France ; and the l\apist, treated as 
hVancealwaystr(‘ate<la country total- 
ly at its merc y, would have hc*en dou- 
bly the slave of the* pri<*st and theking. 
The Protestants avouIcI lia\e been 
vjctvrtHiimtrtl, In the annals t>f thc5 
incest remorseless r^onqiiest, never 
AA'as thcM'c* a more furious scene of 
raj)acity display<»d, llian in the* Irish 
J’arliament of Jaimes. All the royal 
promises Avere contcunptuously vio- 
Jatc»d ; all the popular rights Aver(*> 
thrown into one scale of condemna- 
tion ; all Protestant property Avas 
confiscated ; all Protestant titles of 
rank were annulled. A virtual out- 
laAvry was passed against seveii- 
eightiiH of the property of the king- 
dom. Law Avas silenced. Remon- 
strance was held to be rebellion. 
The land Avas filled Avith beggary, 
flight, and ti;rror. A desperate fac- 
tion, stimulated by the consciousness 
of unlimited power, and urged by 
the councils of Rome, domineer- 
ed over their contemptible King; 
and representing the duty of break- 
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ing his oath for the honour of his 
crown, and of sacrificing his people 
for the law of (jiod, exhibited the 
true eharuiiter of political Popery in 
lull poss(»ssioii of its revenge. The 
JcsKoa was perhaps providential. 
England retjuired to be weaned 
Iroiii its old sii1>iiiissioii to tlio 
Stuarts. Sh«i had seen Popery, for 
the last generation, only nndtn* tiic 
garb of a less de(^orous Pr4)testaut- 
is.n. In Ireland, she was to see it 
with the disguise thrown off, its full 
hostility to freedom rev<ialed, every 
l>itt<‘r iin])ulse of the persecutor 
ptisj.iiig across its naked visage, tlie 
iustriiinents of torture in its iiatids, 
a?ul the whole sullen and repellent 
sLatiir(» of Popery at the lieiglit of 
its power. The lesson was tuU lost 
upon ICiigland. Tlie cries of Ireland 
reached the I'higlisli heart and un- 
derstanding with irresistible <‘flect. 
dacobitisin was extinguished. And 
t!ie ( iov<‘rniiient of W illiam, fr<*ed 
from the embarrassments of Jacoh- 
itr. sympathies at home, was enabled 
to throw its Avliole force, as a harrier 
against the usurpatio]j of Franei', on 
tin* (Jontiinmt. J^rotestantism rapi<l- 
ly lu'cauie saft‘, vigorous, and national 
ill haiglaud, and that great war was 
In^iiim which cruslied the ambition 
ol ^'rallce at the gates of Versailles, 
and protected at once the indepeiul- 
*‘iic(’ 4)f Furc»p<*, ami the freedom of 
reiigi<nj, for nearly a hundred y4*ars. 

One of the anecdotes of the time 
is highly eharu<*t eristic. “ l>uring 
tin* sliort reign of .lames the Seeoinl 
in Ireland, thost* who were not ./hr 
him were coiisidi*red to be itfjKiiiist 
liim, and W4‘re subjected to sev<*ri- 
ties and confiscations. Among tlie 
vestj my great-grandfather. Colonel 
.lobn Harrington, being a I’rotest- 
ant, and having no prvditt t iUm for 
King .lames, was ousted from his 
mansion and estates of Caillenogli- 
nior4*, by 4iiie O’ Fagan, a ,lac4>bite 
Avigiiiaker, and vioh'nt partisan, fr4)m 
Ballynakill. lie was, iiotwitlistand- 
iiig, rather respeetfully treate4l, an4l 
allowiMl forty p4iiiiuls a-year I by the 
wigmaker, S4) long as be lnhavrd 
/lifjise/J, llow(*ver, lie //c/.-r/rcr/ hiin^ 
nf'fj' only for a c'ouph> of months; at 
tlie. end of which time, with a party 
of his faithful temants, hi* surprised 
the wigmaker, drov4^ liini out of 
p4>ss4‘ssi()n, and repossessed liimself 
of his< mansion and estates. The 


wigmaker, having escaped to Dub- 
lin, laid his complaints before the 
authorities, and a party of soldiers 
were or4lere4l to make short W4>rk of 
it, if the Cohniel did not submit on 
the first siimnioiiH. 

The party demanded entrance, 
hut W4ire r4*pij]sed, ami a litlle firing 
fr4)m the windows took place. 
howe\**r, being ti llable, it w^as suc- 
cessfully st4)rined ; the ohl game- 
ke4?p4ir, John Neville, was killed, and 
my great-gramlfathm* taken pristiner, 
conveyed to the drum -head at Ra- 
heenduft*, tri4*d os a rebel by a 
eertiiiii (.’oriiet .APMalmn, ami in due 
form ordereil to be hanged in an 
luiiir. At the appointeil time*, ex<?cu- 
tion was punctually proceediul on, 
ami so far as tying up the ('olonel 
to the cross-bar of liis own gat**, the 
st*ntenc4i was actually put 5u force. 
Hut, at the moment the first haul 
was given to elt^\ au*, him, Ned Do- 
ran, a tenant of the esiat**, who was 
a tr4)op(*r in King .Tjim's’s ermy, 
ro(h» ii]> to the gat«*, biinst-lf ami 
liorse in a stati? of r'ompb*te <*\}iaufi- 
tioi). lb* saw with Jmrrin* his land- 
lord hung up, ami exclaimed, ‘ Hol- 
loa, boys, cut down the (’uJoiiel; or 
y4)u’ll all be hanged yimi s<*lves, you 
villains of the world. I am straight 
friim the Boyne Water, ihrougli thick 
ami thill. \V(*’re all 4'ut up ; and 
Jeiiiiny’s s«‘aiiipert*d, had luck to 
him, without a ‘ good-bye? to J on,’ 
4>r the least civility in life.’ 

“My grand lather’s bangmt*n b>st no 
time in getting otf; lea\ing tlie Colo- 
m*l slung fast l>y tin* iieek to the gate- 
posts. But Doran soon cut him 
ilown, and fell on bis knees, to beg 
pardon 4 >fhis lamilonl, the holy Vir- 
gin, and King William from the 
Boyne Water. 

“ I'he (hdonel ohtaiueil the troop- 
er’s pardon, and he was ever aftt‘ra 
faithful adherent. He was the grandfa- 
ther 4>f Lieuteiiant-C’olonel Doran, of 
the Irish Brigadt', aft4*rwards, if I 
recolh'ct right, of the 47tli r(*giment; 
the ofiicer who cut a Clerm.in colo- 
lud’s bead clvttn o//'iu the mess room 
at Lisbon after ilimier. with one 
stroke* of his sabre*. Sir Ni al CVDou- 
nel, who tras ]n’vscntf llrstlold me tlui 
anecdott*. 'rii4*y fought with sabres; 
the wlude C4)mpaiiy weia* intoxica- 
ted, ami nobody mimb*<l llit‘m nitf<h, 
till the Ciermau’s liead came spiii- 
niug like a top upon the mess-table. 
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upsetting the bottles and glasses. He 
could not remember what they quar- 
relled about. C/olouel Dorsin hiinself 
assured me that he had very little 
recolleftioii of the particulars; the 
room was very gloomy ; what he best 
remembered was a tolerably ellective 
gash whieh he got on his left ear, and 
which had nearly eased him of that 
appemlage. It was very conspicuous. 
Tlie (yolonel dined with mu repeat- 
edly ill Paris about six years since, 
and was the most disfigured warrior 
that could possibly be imagined. 
\Vbeu he left Culleuagh for the Con- 
tinent, in 1784, he was as fine, clever 
looking a young man as could be 
seen. But he Imd been blown up 
once or twice in storming batteries, 
which, with a few sabre gashes across 
liis features, aud tlie obvious aid of 
numerous ])ipes of wdiie, or some- 
thing not lovukcVy had spoiled his 
beauty. 

This occurrence of my great- 
grandfather fixed the political creed 
of niy family. Ou the first of July 
the orange lily was sure to garnish 
every wdndow of tlie mansion. I'he 
liereditary patereroes scar<*ely cea- 
sed cracking all tlie evening, to glo- 
rify the victory of the Boyne Water, 
till one of them hurst, and killed tho 
gardenfM *s wife, when tying an orange 
ribbon round the mouth of it, which 
she had sloppeil to pn vntt (la ifivnts,^^ 
'Die lecoids of tlie Irisli Pjilia- 
ineiit <d’ .James furnish as instraciiic 
a docnnieiit as any that could be, 
extracted from the (’lironicles of the 
Inquisition. They form a line anti- 
cipation of the work which a Repeal 
of the Union would bring about, on 
tlie first opportunity of either para- 
lysing an Hiiglish Ministry by inc3- 
nace, or throwing off its aulliority 
altogether by suecessful insurrection. 
James had prefacitd the coniinence- 
nieiit of his exclusive Irish reign, by 
the most urnpialified promises of 
protection to every thing established, 
to peihoiiH and property, without 
distinction of religion ; in fact, by a 
solemn bond to leave all men iinino- 
iested for their opinions. How was 
thisnjyal and religious promise kept? 
The Popish Parliament began its 
sittings on the 7tli of May, IdHO, It 
instantly proceeded in its work with 
the vigour of zeal against heresy. 
By tlie 20th of July it had passed the 
follQwlJDg measures 


1. A repeal of the act of Henry the 
Eighth, which annexed the Crown 
of Ireland to the Crown of Eng- 
land. 

2. A repeal of the act of Settle- 
ment and Explanation. This they 
hurried through the Commons in 
three days, so as to bar any remon- 
strance from the nation. Its pream- 
ble contained an attempt to justify 
the massacre of 1041. 

3. A repeal of all the provisions 
made by former Parliaments, from 
the time of Elizabeth, for the Protes- 
tant clergy, tithes, &c., including ar- 
rears. 

4. A revival of the writ, De Hare- 
tico Comtrurnido, which gave every 
Protestant who refused to be con- 
verted to Popery only the alternative 
of being hanged or burned. 

6. An act of Attainder against tlie 
only dnke, tw’^o archbishops, several 
bisliops, and a great luimlnu’ of the 
peers, bf»ronets, and gentry, of Pro- 
testantism. 

I'hese atrocious measures, how- 
ever, wrought the instant downfall 
of their proposers. The open tyran- 
ny, bad faith, and cruelty of the royal 
determinations, compelled the unfor- 
tunate Protestants to feel tliaf they 
had no hope hut in overthrowing the 
iiilluence of Popery in the land. 
Thus ilriven it) arms, they foiiLdit 
with the spirit that is, itself, equiva- 
lent to victory ; and alter suffering 
privations which have indelibly mark- 
ed the era on tlie heart of Ireland, 
achieved a tiiiiinph which ought to 
have seiuired their liberties and their 
religion for evi»r. 

One of the impressions wliich 
every tale of the last century makes 
on the mind is, that Ireland has pur- 
chased • the party heat, hustle, and 
small talk of the present one, by no 
slight sacri fu’o of actual enjoyment. 
The peasantry have more Jaw, un- 
doubtedly, but infinitely less ntniise- 
inent : they can meet, petition, and 
stone the member for the county, 
more in their own right; hut they 
have much higher rents to pay, and 
much fewer kindnesses to receive. 
They can sink, hum, and destroy, 
assassinate a landlord who demands 
liis rent, burn the house over tho 
parHon’s ears who thinks of tithes, 
and murder in the face of day tho 
magistrate who doubts their autho- 
rity; but they have much fewer 
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holydayfii, much Bcantfer provisions, 
and much loss protection from the 
violences <if each other. The truth 
is, that by tlie force of harangues, 
a'^t^regate meetinjrs, and the ‘‘ ri«^hts 
ot man” — proclaimed in cotlaj^es 
where once all )iis vvroii;rs \vere as- 
Huai^ed by the hereditary kiitdiiess 
of the landlord, a kindness encou- 
raged and iirolorii^ed by the Inmest 
and p;ood>huinoured gratitude of the 
people, — now all is pnlitmit justire^ 
ani^ry jealousy on both side.s, disgust 
for untlianked kindnesses in the land- 
lord ; bitter envy of the larnllord’s 
superiority, open eontem])t f<ir Ids 
station, and no very cartdully con- 
cealed intimations that the time ittru/ 
come, nay, is close at hand, when 
the, proprietor shall chaiii^e places 
with the p.easant,aiid “ Ohl Ireland** 
be as barbarian, furious, and brulal 
as tlie h(‘art of rapitn* can desire. 
Tlie gentry, too, have bium serious 
sulVer(‘rs by this “ March of Int**l- 
l(‘ct.’* Tin; loiiii' course of puhli<* 
tumiiUs has greatly shaken ]>rop(»rty 
in Ireland, has driven away many of 
the ancient r<injiiies, has utterly im- 
poverished others, lias made life in 
tin* towns a business of obscun^ toil, 
and ill the country one of undis- 
guised terror. \N ln*re the first si^lil 
tiiat may ^ceet a landlord’s <*ye, on 
startiiiif from his sleep, is a storming 
party of his own tmiants drawn up 
in front of his hall iloor, he may na- 
turally be supposed to suppress a 
little of the ovm llowiiigs of liis g<M)d- 
natiire to the stormers. Or where 
the dinner list is called over like the 
muster of a regiment after a buttle, 
and the guests congratulate tln»m- 
fielves on having passed‘lhrouQ:h iheir 
own estates witlioiit loss of life or 
limh, who can woinli*r that as many 
as can leave the land will leave it ; 
that as many as uutst stay behind, 
stay ill gloom ; that they will narrow 
their expenditure where they may 
see their property extinguished In an 
lioiir, and restrict their bounties 
Avhere the shilling given to the pea- 
sant goes for the purchase of powder 
ami shot? If absenteeism is the curse 
of Ireland, let her thank the politi- 
cians for the infliction. 

The following scene is certainly 
i\ot one of the most meritorious evi- 
dences of Irish happiness ; it is an 
avowed extravaganza, a chef <V oeuvre 
of prodigal hilanty ; but neither the 


bad nor the good of the picture could 
find an example in liberated, peii- 
tioiiiug, haranguing, and beytjured 
Ireland. 

“Close to thekenn^ of rny father’s 
lioiJiitls, he had built a small cottage, 
which was occupied soUdy by an old 
huntsman, Matlhc w (lUerns, his obler 
wife, and a nephew, a whippm-in. 
The chase, the bottle, and the piper, 
W(‘re the iMijoyniciits of winter. My 
ebler brother, jiintly appiebending 
that the fro^t and snow of (Jhiistmas 
would prevent their usual occupation 
of the chase on St Stephen’s day, 
(‘idth l)t*ceiiiher,) deterinim'd tn pro- 
vide Uirainst any listlessness liuring 
the .shut-ii|) perimf, h}' an uninrer- 
riipted match of what was <‘alled 
until the. weather should 
break. A hoi;sli»»ad of suptuior claret 
was thmefi)!!* sent to the <*otrag(* of 
old (fuerns the huntsman, and a fat 
cow, killed and plundmed of her 
skin, was hung up by llie heels. 
yl// f.'if* tnuflfucK if'f n* cfo.'itft to 
ki*ep out till* dayliglit. One room, 
filh'd w'itli straw ami blankets, was 
destined for a bed-cliatiiher in corn- 
inon ; another was pri'pared as a 
kitchen. (.’laret, cold, mulled, or 
bit/rrrrtf^ was to he the h(»\ i*rage of the 
whole comjiaiiy ; and in addition to 
tin* cow above iinmtioried, chickens, 
bacon, and luead, wi*re the only ad- 
mitted \iantls. Wallace and llosey, 
iny father’s and m\' brother’s pipers, 
and Doyle, a blind, Imt famous, fid- 
dh*i, were employed to enliien the 
hampief, which, it was determined, 
should continue till the cow became 
a skeleton, ami the claret was on the 
stoop.” 

As a ])arenthc‘sis, we may give a 
sketch of tlni i,f the lri>li 

cellar, (’laret was the universal wine 
of the table of a geritleniaH. Port- 
wine was “ was consider- 

ably despised as sucl»,ami was look- 
ed upon as a sort of treacliery to the 
original honours of Irish hospitality. 
The country gentleman wliosulVered 
port to ajvpear on his side-board, 
was already half Saxoiiized, and 
encountered the fatal suspicion of 
having derived some part of Ids 
wealth from some Imndnii shop- 
keeper. White wines were but little 
known, and in general reserved only 
for those older bacchanals to wJioin 
out bad given palpable bints that 
ley had Kept up too intimate an 
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acquaintance with claret; or were 
relegated to the housekeeper « room 
for cordials, or the ladies’ maids’ clo- 
set for tlieir private enjoyment. 
Frencli brandies and liqueurs were 
faiiiiliiir, for a constant intercourse 
was ke{>t up with France tli rough 
numerous connexions of the 
lri?ih gontry in the Continental sor- 
vic«'^; and there AV'ere instances, 
perhaps many, in whicli the gen- 
licju iii’s boat” stretched t)ll*the land 
to.vards Cherbourg or St Maloes, 
and Ihiished her fishing hy landing a 
cargo of all the good things that 
FraiHv? produces. No “preventive 
service” inthos(» days prohibited the 
easy interchange of national civili- 
tii's ; the smuggler was a free, dash- 
ing, convivial personrige, mwh >v*- 
sprctfd by the few (histoin- house 
olVuius who ventured along the 
coa^l'^, and who ventiireil only upon 
suiVeranc**, and perfectly W(dl known 
and well received hy the estalvlish- 
ment of every geutleiiiaii, “ that was 
a gentlenian a Itighly expressive 
addition. Whisky, the now favourite 
and famed li(|U(»r of the country, was 
then vultjnr ; it was Heldoni touched 
by the better orders, except in some 
of the;!' hunting <ir fishing expedi- 
tions, when nothing (dse vv^as to lie 
got ; it; was left to tin? peasantry, 
who, with all their uiu liecked faci- 
t\ir its jirod action, were then 
tlie drunken race that all the 
UevJT.Mie laws liave not .veforinefi, 
nor t'.ic squalid, poor, ;ind distam- 
teiited race that all tloNr liberty has 
innde them. I'In* history of <'laret it- 
self ill Ireland might make a curious 
liook. Its glories have been decli- 
uiiig ftir half a c.entury, jiist about thii 
period since Irelatid liecanie the land 
of patriots. J’ifty years ago it was re- 
inai kahly good, remarkably plentiful, 
and rmnarkably cheap. Tlie longlish 
ear will be astounded at hearing of 
claret imported and in the cellar, at 
till! rate of eighrijen or twenty pounds 
a- pipe, as much as tlie Kriglisli taste 
would he delighted by discovering 
it to be the quintessence, of the sou- 
them vim^yard. It is unfortunate, 
in a much higher point of view than 
the indulgence of bons vivnnts, that 
this plenty cannot be revived among 
us. Of all the products of the earth, 
wine was the most palpably giv^en 
for enjoyments That its abundance 
does not naturally produce excesses. 
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is evident from the general soberness 
of France, Spain, and Italy. But that 
abundance is actually one of the 
chief sources of the clieerfulness, 
smoothness, and general joutssance 
of foreign life. Its inordinate ex- 
pense iu England is the chief impe- 
diment to that sociability which is as 
congenial to the cliaracter of our 
country as of any other. The liiglier 
orders may command it witli ease, 
hut the middle orders com maud it 
with dilliculty, and the lower com- 
mand it not at all. If wine were as 
accessible as beer, an<l such it ought 
to be, nine-tenths of tht‘ diseases of 
common life would vauisJi, the 
liarmless conviviality of the people 
would be greatly increased, and 
England, oiic(‘ prove rhiid for its 
gaieties, would b(» “ imu'ry I'hig- 
huid” again. Nothing can lu! a stron- 
ger censure upon the absurdities and 
perversion of stati* law, than the tact 
that, within liftrtm miles of the 
greatest wine coiiiiiry of the w’orhl, 
the most opulent country of the 
world is deslitut(», for any geiunal 
purpoSf*s, of tliey/;/e.v/ jtrodtirr i)f thv 
4nrthy tlie growth of the h’rencli vine. 
Our nobles and men of fortune iiniy 
enjoy it ; but the measureless majo- 
rity, tftp sliares no more* in the 

enjoyment, than if it vveie in the 
bottom of the sea. 

To return to the wild frolic of tlii! 
winter cottage, wliirli, vv'e must oh- 
siu've, c‘ven in Ireland, was rather 
rare. “My two eldest brothers, two 
gentlemen of the name of Taylor, 
one of them afterwards a writer in 
India ; Mr Barrington l.odge, a 
roiigSi songster ; Frank Skelton, a 
jester and a butt ; .lemmy Mollat, the 
iiio'^t knowing s])ortsmaii of tlie 
neighbourhood ; and two other sport- 
ing gentlemen of the country, com- 
posed the /bacchanalians. A 
few visitors were occasionally ad- 
mitted. As for myself, 1 was too 
intscfittonetl to go througli more! than 
the first ordeal, which was on a frosty 
St Stephen’s day, when (he hard-no^ 
f rs yiartook of their 0])eiiiiig banquet, 
and several neighbours were invited 
to honour the commencement of 
what they called their shui-np pit- 
f/rimaye. The old hiiiitsinan was the 
only male attendant, and his ancient 
spouse, once a kitchen-maid in the 
family, now somewixat resembling 
Leonardo in Gil Bla8» was the cook ; 
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while the drudgery fell to the lot of 
the whipper-in. A large turf fire 
Boemed to court the gridiron on its 
cinders. The claret was tapped^ and 
the long earthen, wide-inoutlied 
pitcliers stood under the cock, as if 
impatient to receive their portions. 
Th(^ pipers plied their chants, the 
fiddler clasped liis cremona, and 
never did any feast cornnience witli 
more auspicious appearances of hi- 
larity, — anticipations which were not 
fal shied. 

“ I shall never forget tlic attraction 
this novelty liad for iiiy youtliful 
niiud. All thoughts hut thosci of good 
cheer were for the time totally obli- 
terated. At length the baiujuet en- 
tered. Tiie luscious smoked bacon, 
bedded in its cabbage mattras.s, and 
])avrly obscured by its own savoury 
steam, might have, tempted the most 
fastidious of epieiires ; while the 
round, trussed chickens, ranged by 
the lialfdoziui, on hot p(‘wter (li^hes, 
turned up their wJiiteiiierry-llmughts, 
exritiiig eijuall}' llii? eye arul the ap- 
petite,* fat slic'es 4)f tin* hanging<*ow, 
grilled over llu‘ clear mnbers ou a 
shining gridiron, Iialf drowmul in 
tluMi* own luscious juie(*s, and gar- 
nished with little pyramids of con- 
genial shallots, smoked at the bottom 
of tin* well-fuMiirthed board. A pro- 
logue of ch<»rry-bouiice (brandy^ 
preceded the entertainment, wliich 
was enlivened h}*' liob-uobs ami joy- 
ous exclamations.’’ 

All was now leady for action, and 
the description, wortliy of Homer 
and his h(*ro(*s, proctn'ds to state that 
every man gav<5 ample and ra])id tes- 
tiuionial of his sense of the tc^slival. 
I'oasts were drunk, in which “ each 
man sliontt'd forth the iiame of his 
fair mistress, and each surrendered 
a porfum of his own reason in bum- 
pers to her ln>au1y. The pipers ])hiy- 
ed appropriati* ]>lari\ties to every jo- 
vial sentiment, the lidciler siurni Jiis 
merriest jigs, the. huntsman sounded 
liis horn, and gave the. ‘ view liolloa,* 
responded to by au universal ‘ lally- 
lio.’ ’* A fox’s brush, stuck in a can- 
dlestick ill the centre of the table, 
was^ worshipped as the presiding 
genius of the hour ; «*laret flowetl, 
bumpers were multiplied, and chick- 
<»ns, in the garb of spicy spitchcocks, 
assumed the name of devils^ to whet 
the a])petites that uothisg could cou- 
ciuer. The whole uproar of convivi- 


ality was in full charge. But the 
unseasoned member of the party, who 
describes it, at length felt that this 
rapture could not last for ever. 

“At length reason began gradual- 
ly to lighten me of its burden, and its 
last efforts kindly suggestetl the straw 
chamber as an asylum. Two couple 
of favourite hounds had been intro- 
duced, to biiare the joyous pastime, 
of their friends ; and the deep bass of 
their throats, excited by the shrill- 
ness of the huiitsmau’s tenor, harmo- 
nized by two rattlingpipers, a fiddler, 
and twelve voices, all raising one 
continuous, .unreleiiliiig cliinu*, w:;s 
the last point of recognition wliich 
Bac.clius permitted me to t*xerci-c. 
A faint talhfho was attempt ( h 1 by my 
reluctant lips ; hut I believe the efibrt 
was unsucc(!ssfijl, and i very soon 
lost in tin* straw- room all tin* bril- 
liant <*.onsciousness of (*xi*'tcn« e. 

“ At noon next day, a seen * of a 
difierent nature* was exhibi’eiL \ 
found, on waking, two a^-soci ifi*s b}^ 
my side, in perfect :ii''eii*'il>ilify. Our 
]>ipers appeared indubital/I y 
initllK* fidiiler, who liad the ]jricfi'- 
of age* and blindness, hail t;*k-. n 
a hearty nap, and seemed as miicli 
alive as ever. Tie* room of hainpe*; 
hail been re-arranged by tlio (Ad 
wtumiii. SjiUclicoeked chiikeny, 
fried rashers, and broiled mar«*nu'- 
bones, stniggletl for prt*i*edeiR‘e. Tht* 
clean cloth looked tVi'sh and exc'ung; 
jugs of mulled and buttered, cl^oet 
I'oameil ln>t upon the re-furni 'li'*d 
tables ; and a belter or Jieaitim* 
breakfast 1 never enjtiyed in my life. 
h’lM'sh \isitv>rs weie iirvrodimu.d on 
each succei'>i\e day, and the sew'iUu 
mo*n had aiistm before ih * t. ; 
biadvo up. As the tlay advanc. d, ilu* 
cow was ])iO( liiimed to I'ki\ • fur- 
nished lier full <pianinm o- good 
dishes, the claret wa*' upon 
and tln^ last gallon, mulled with a 
]><MUid of spic(*s, was drunk in rmn- 
blers, to our next merry meet in.:*. Ail 
now r4*tired to ilieir nuturil re-i, 
until the evening aiinoiinciul a dif- 
ferent scene. All early supper, to be 
partaken of by all the young folk of 
the neighbourhood, was provided in 
the dwelling-house, to terminate the 
festivities. A dance, as usual, w«)uiid 
up the entertainment, and what w;is 
then termed a ‘raking pot of tea' jmt 
a iiuiBhing stroke injidlity and good- 
humour to such a revel as 1 uever 
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8a\¥ beforCt and I am sure 1 Bball 
never see a^aiu. The ‘ raking pot of 
tea’ deserveH a separate notice. It 
alivays wound up an Irish 
cation. It ci)nsisted of a general 
meeting about daybreak, in the 
coniiiion hall, of all the young peo- 
ple of llie Ijouse, iiiotherH and old 
aunts^ of course, excluded — a huge 
hot cake well buttered, strong tea, 
brandy, milk, and nutmeg ainalga* 
mated into syllabubs, the foxhunter’a 
jig, thoroughly danced, a kiss all 
round, and a sorrowful ‘ good-inorn- 
ing.’ ” 

All this was in extremes, but it 
was the wildness of high spirits in 
the midst of plenty, and bespoke a 
time when society was at least nei- 
ther soured nor starved. It was cer- 
tainly not worse in point of morals, 
than the age which has followed, with 
all its pamphlets ; and altogether 
more fraiik-heai ted, kind, and niaiilj’'. 
AVlio can disagri‘e with these senti- 
ments of its descriher, — \Vlu*ii i 
compare with the foregoing,” says 
Sir Jonah, “ the liahits of the |)reseiit 
day, and see the grandsons of these 
joyous and viirorous spurtsm<*ri min- 
cing tlieir fish and titbits at their fa- 
vourite box in Bond Street ; amalga- 
mating their oiinee <if salat! on a siU 
ver saucer ; em])loying six sauces to 
coax (*iu5 appetite ; burning uji their 
palate to makti its enjoyments the 
moi'f? exquisite; sipping their acitl 
claret, disguised by an olive, or neu- 
tralized by a chestnut; lisping out 
for the scented waiter, aiitl jiayiiig 
liiiTi the price of a feast for llie nio- 
dicuni of a Lillipuliaii, and the ]>ay 
of a captain for the attemlance of a 
blackguard ; — it amuses me extreme- 
ly, and makes me speeulatf? on what 
their forefathers would have tloiie to 
those admirable epicures, if they liad 
had them at the * Pilgrimage’ in the 
huntsman’s cottage.” 

But there was c(mnecled with the 
character of the Iiish gentleman of 
the last century, one. most unhappy 
and culpable habit, that of duelling. 
The habit has passed away in a con- 
siderable degree; but while the law 
Buffers itself to be rnoeked as it is on 
every occasion of a fatal event, while 
juries are taught to believe that de- 
liberate murder is a jiistifiahle mcule 
of purifying reputatii>n, and the pub- 
lic cry stigmatizes the man who re- 
fuses to vindicate himself by shed- 
ding the blood of the offender, bo 


long duelling will subsist, and so 
long the community will have to 
thank itself for the inroads of tliis 
guilty practice on the interests of 
society, for the deaths of many a 
brave, good, and abhi man, for the 
misery and ruin of many a family, 
and for the triumphant insolence of 
many a nidian, whose only accom- 
plishment is expertness in murder. 
The prevalence of dtielling in Ire- 
land was so proverbial, that it has 
been presumed to have, arisen from 
some extraordinary and lialf frantic 
irritability in tlie national spirit. A 
more probable cause is to be found 
in the circinnstances of the nation. 
The %var of the Ke volution lia<l ex- 
tinguished a large jn-oportiou of tlie 
Jacobite property. The heirs of those 
ruined estates wandered ihrotigli liie 
country, iiidis^nant at their loss, in- 
dignant at tlie new iiossessors, nii- 
ahle to dig, though to heg, not in all 
instant es, nshaiinnl, but in all in- 
stances considering themselves as 
the indiihitalfle superiors of the in- 
terbipers, ainl ready to substantiate 
tlieir claim to the rank of gentlemen 
by the sword. The defeat of llie 
aimy of James, too, liad lilled Ireland 
with dismissed and undone oflicms, 
furious at tlieir ill fortune, angry 
with the world, brave, destitute, idle, 
and desperate, Sucli men were 
hasty dispiitaiits, and the King’s 
pt'ace in the streets and the taverns 
was ill perpetual danger. It was 
ditlicult tc» Rrgiii» on fair terms with 
a hold soldier, who felt that his na- 
tural logic w^as <*old steel, or (he 
charge of his horse>pistol, aiul wlio 
also felt tliat to keep society in awe 
of his weajion, was his onl}^ ])ledge 
for keeping it in respect f<ir Ids per- 
son. Kraiic.e, too, the old H<iwer of 
niisclii'd', public and private, in Eu- 
rope, lent her mischievous example. 
She WHS tlu» grand patroness of the 
duel. Swordsmanship wnn the prime 
accomplishment of the accomplished 
Frenchman. Every man f<Mjglit,and 
the sword was a much more power- 
ful instrument of public inlltieiice 
tliati the sceptre. Many of the Irish 
gentry had been educated in France. 
The Homan ('atholics all citing to 
France and her customs ; many,' too, 
of the Protestants had been officers 
in William’s army, bold men justly 
proud of their prowess, feeling no 
peculiar respect in society for those 
Whom they had defeated 1 a the fields 
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and ready to vindicate tbe iinperfec* 
tioiiof the law in their remote diMtricU, 
by an unhesitating repression alike of 
rash claims and morbid insolence. 

With such elements of explosion 
on every side, who shall wonder 
that explosions occurred, that feuds 
were perpetuated, that the sword, 
once appealed to, should become the 
constant source of appeal ; and thus, 
that duelling should, even among a 
generous and good-humored peo- 
ple, grow into the universal arbiter 
of disputes, and the universal shame 
and curse of the land ? For duelling 
in Ireland or in Frigland either, 
there can be but one cure, the hang- 
ing of the challenger^ and the trans- 
portation for life of the acceptor of 
the challenge. The seconds should, in 
eveu'y instance, be publicly scourged 
by the hangman, and transported for 
life, except in cases where they had 
stimiilatcul the had spirit tif the par- 
ties, ill whi4‘h cases they should be 
hanged. And this is not said in bur- 
lesque. Tlie sentence, to be of the 
sliglitest service in putting down 
the abomination, ought to be of an 
order with wlii<‘h no other feeling 
could come into couipotilion. Fine, 
slight imprisonment, partial disgrace, 
any thing which sufl'ers a man "to re- 
sume his station in society, must be 
totally useless. So long as the stain 
of personal liinidity is capable of 
being fixed on the man who refuses 
to fire his pistol at the heart of an- 
other, so long duelling will defy the 
common sense of mankind, and the 
direct law of God against the crime 
of murder. But let the punish merit 
be of a severity which it would be 
madness to encounter, and the ini- 
putation of fear falls to the ground. 
No man can be called a poltroon for 
his rcluc.tance to be banged by the 
neck, nor supposed to lie lieficieiit 
in the oflices of a friend, who post- 
pones Ids display of friendship to 
the certainty of exile, chains, and 
bread and water, in New South 
Wales, for the term of his existence. 
As to the severity, it probably would 
never be required; the warning 
would be quite enough. Or, at most, 
a single evidence that Justice was 
in earnest, would settle the question 
for ever, and a single fire-eating 
fox- hunter, country attorney, or 
ensign of militia, hung* at the first 
asBizes, would put an end to the 


hair-trigger dynasty to the end of 
time. Tbe feebleness of Legislation 
on this great and grievous ob'ence to 
the spirit of all law, is a foul blot 
upon the character of Erigland. 

Hut, in Ireland, when the explosive 
material was in such abundance, the 
abuse mounted to a height which 
would be actually incredible but for 
the clearest matter of fact. Not mere- 
ly the rough blood of country squires 
was chafed into ibis fierce and foolish 
mode of settling their fox-hunting 
squabbles, but the lives of men of 
the highest public situation, the 
gravest offices, and the most distin- 
guished attainments, were at the 
iner<*.y of every trivial quarrel. Men, 
the loss of whose genius and virtues 
a century could not repair, were 
perpetually compelled by the tyran- 
ny of this desperate and senseless 
custom to the lield; and the cause 
of their countiy identilied with their 
jives, was at the mercy of the first 
ruffian, who, knowing the worthless- 
ness of his own existence to any 
liuinan being, chose, for pique, pro- 
fit, or merely to get a Jig him g name, 
to stake it against the leaders and 
])ledge8 of the national prosperity. 
Perhaps thi5 annals of the world 
cannot produce a parallel to the fol- 
]t>wiijg gazette of Irisli belligerency. 

Fitzgibhon, tJie A ttornej’- General, 
afterwards C’hanceJIor, and Jilarl of 
Clare, fought Gurran, afterwards 
Master of the Rolls, with tw^elve- 
inch ])isU>ls. 

Scfitt, aftcnwvavds C’hief- Justice of 
the King’s Bench, and Earl of Clon- 
mcll, fought Lord Tyrawly about 
bis wife, and the Ivavl Landafl* about 
bis sister, and otluMs, with sw'ord 
ami ]>istol, on miswlhuumis subjects. 

Egan, judge of the county of Dub- 
lin, foiigiit the Master of the Rolls, 
Barret, and tliree others, one tvitli 
the. sword. Egan was a humorist, 
and his duel vvitli Barret was cha- 
racteristic. On the combatants ta- 
king their ground, Barret, though the 
challenger, iuiraedialely fired, and 
missing his antagonist, w'alked away, 
coolly saying, “ Egan, now my ho- 
nour is satisfied.” The judge, how- 
eve r,wdio was not satijinh called out. 
** Halloa, stop, Roger, till I take a shot 
at your honour,^' Roger returned, 
and with the same composure, said. 

Very well, fire away.” Jack Egan 
presented, and seemed by his mo- 
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tlons determined to finish Roger ? at 
length he cried out, '^Pho, pho, I 
won’t I won’t be bothered 

shooting you- So now you may go 

to the — ^ your own way r Or 

shake hands, whichever you like 
best.” The finale may be anticipated. 
The circumstance took place on the 
celebrated ground of Donnyb]*ook 
fair, and some hundreds of amateurs 
were present. 

The Right Honourable Isaac 
Corry, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer^ fought the Right Honourable 
Henry Grattan, a Privy-Counsellor, 
and leader of the Opposition. The 
Chancellor was hit. He also fought 
two others. 

^ Metge, Baron of the Exchequer, 
fought his brother-in-law, and two 
others. 

Lord Novbury, C'hief-Justiee of 
the Common Pleas, fought Fire-rati r 
Fitzgerald, and two others, muzzle 
to muzzle, and frifjhtmi.d Napper 
Tandy, and several bep*id<»s. Mxqiper 
was near being hang^^d for 
away! Pistoling wasnotoriously one 
of Lord Norhury's fafr.hfs. It was 
an element of his promotion; the wits 
said, alluding at onc$ to the means 
and the rapidity of his that b.e 

shot aymto preferment. 

Duigeuan, Judge of tlm I’reroga- 
tive C^>u^■t, Fellow and 'Fulor of 'iVi- 
liity f'Ollege, and Ihe well-known 
antagonist* ol the P >pfs claim'* 
fought one barrister, and came tollui 
ground with another. 

Grady, the first (lonnsel to the 
Revenue, fought Maher and Camp- 
bell, barristers,, and others — very 
stout taorh, 

Curran, Master of the Rolls, fought 
Lord Buckirigliamsliire, Chief Secre- 
tary, because, he wouhl not dismiss 
an obnoxious public. oHjcer. 

HutcbiKon, Provost (yf Dublin Col- 
’ Jege, and a Privy- Counsellor, fought 
;Dayle, a Master in Chancery, ( elder 
ibrotiier of the distingiiished Sir John 
.I>oyle ) 

" Patterson, CJhief- Justice of the 
Cobaipon Pleas, fought three coun- 
4ry gentlemen, one of them with the 
BWord, and wounded all of them. 

: \Ogle, a Privy-Counsellor, the 
iOrange chieftai n, fouglj t Barny Ch)y 1 e, 
^a, whisky-distiller, because he was a 
la this d4xe] the remarkable 
' g 04 Ml or Jll luck prevailed, that the 
fired four brace of pls- 
>-'V '' 


tols, without stop or say, yet without 
bitting each other. ^ But the combat 
was not altogether without conse- 
quence; for one of Ogle’s seconds 
broke his arm by stumbling into a 
potato trenbh ! Ogle was a man of 
great personal elegance and accom- 
plishment, but a furious fighter, re- 
markably hi'f/h ; and his condescen- 
sion in attempting to extinguish the 
rinfortuiiate whisky-distiller must 
have arisen entirely from his equally 
furious spirit of party. 

Sir Harding Giflord^ late ('liief- 
Justice of Ccyloii, fought Bagenal 
Harvey, the barrister, afterwards 
the General of the Wexford Reb* Is. 
The Chief-Justice received a severe 
wound. 

The Honourable 1*^ raucis Hutchin- 
son, Collector of the*, (vtistoms of 
Dublin, fought the Lord JMouiit- 
morris. 

Grattan- was forced to bold liiin- 
self in constant readiness for being 
called out and going out with any 
body and every »;o(ly. 'J'his was ids 
niidc*rstood dmy as head of the Op- 
position. He f aiifht, jis in duty 
i>onnd, and distingiiislied Jiini'^elf by 
all the cool ferocity which ki'caine 
his station. lb; toiiglit Lord Eju Im- 
forl, the ( liird-.Justice, and finished 
his Irish - ])arlianientary Cfir4‘er l>y 
callintr out Isaac^ (,-arry on tlie nigiit 
of the, debate on thi; Union, and 
shooiiie^ him through thearm,whil(; 
the debate w.as going on. Yet this 
extriioidinary list was but a frag- 
nn»nt of tjie, rcmcontres which occur- 
red ill the course, of a taw years, 
even of the. more subdueil tinn^s im- 
mediately pret ediiig the Union. Be- 
tween two and tlirets hundred re- 
markable duels w'ere fought within 
the tvv'enty years before. Still the 
extravagance, eccenti itdty, or absur- 
dity of tiu! piaciice assumed an air 
of double extravagance fVoiu tin; 
oddiry of tlie national character. The 
universal spirit of arms which seized 
the, Irifih on the raising of the voluii- 
teer«, W'as another of iJio inJlaiii- 
inablc materials wJdcli BcemtuiileH- 
tined to make this country the seat of 
perpetual iroinbustion. About the 
year 1777, Jire-eatw/j was in great 
repute in Ireland. No yoiinp^ fellow 
could his education till lie had 
exchanged shots with some of his 
friends or acquaintauce. The first 
qnestious asked as to a young inau’s 
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respectability . and qualifications, 
particularly when lio proposed to a 
wife, were, “ What fatniiy is he of? 
Did he ever llis fortune was 

the last enquiry, because the reply 
was seldom satisfactory. Tipperary 
and Galway were the ablest schools 
of the duelling science, Galway was 
the more scientific at the sword ; 
Tipperary the more practical and 
prized at thf5 pistol ; Mayo not amiss 
at either. Roscommon and Sligo hud 
many professors and a high reputation 
ill the leaden branch. There was an 
association in thci 17H2, volunteer 
cor[»s, rallied the “ Indi'piiiident 
JL^ght-liorse.” They were not coii- 
Jined to one district, but none could 
be adnntted biit the ijoutnjer bro^ 
thers of tlje. most resp(‘ctiible families. 
They were all hilt a»^id muzzle’’ 
adepts. And that no member might 
set him:'»elf up as greater than the 
Ollier, L‘v<»ry individiiid of the c orps 
was obliged, cm enteiing, to gi\e his 
lionour, that lie “ covered his fortunes 
with the croicn of ft is huty and had 
exchanged shot or thrust before 
be was ballotcid for.” Most c'oun- 
ticis could then boast thc;ir regular 
point of hotiout' nien, to whom r/f> 
livate vases were constantly refer- 
led. Lord Norhury was supposed 
to linderstand the thuaj as wcOI as 
any gentleman in Ireland, and was 
frequently^ referred to by the high 
circles. 

I3ut there is no limit to liuraan 
absurdity, when the frolic ha])[>ens 
tc» be national. It was at hujgth 
thouglit expedient by the'* principal 
oracles ou the subject in the South, 
always the most warlihv portion of 
the land, to bring the loose practic*es 
of the* art into form, to lie down the 
various systems by rule, and thus, 
by placing he; science on a proper, 
»tead\% rational, and moderate foot- 
ing, silence all cavillers, and govern 
Ireland by one code, an uniform and 
satisfactory clig«‘st of the duelling 
principle, a fair c'xjMisition of tlm 
Ifxpiitjnandi, As a commencement, 
a branch society was formed, chilled 

The Knights of Tarsi,” which met 
once a month at a Theatre in Dublin 
fitted up for the occasion. The iiii- 
proveinynt of fencing wsis the great 
object. The amount of the aflUiis- 
fiiou money was laid out in silver 
cups given to the chief masters of 
the art. The Theatre of the Knights, 
on those occasions, was always over* 
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flowing ; the pombdtanta were dressed 
in close cambric jackets, garnished 
with ribands, each wearing the co* 
lours of hiB favourite fair, bunches 
of ribands dangled at their knees, 
and roses adorned their morocco 
slippers, which had buff* soles, to 
prevent noise in their lounges, j^o 
masks or vizors were used, as in 
these more timorous times. The 
ladies appeared in full mourning* 
dresses, each handing his foil to her 
cliampiuii for the day, and their pre- 
sence animating the exhibition. The 
prizes were handed ^o the conquer* 
ors by the fair ones from the stage- 
boxes, accompanied each with a 
wreath of laurel, and a smile, which 
they of course valued more than a 
hundred victories- All was deco- 
rum, gallantry, spirit and good tem- 
per. The Knights had also a select 
committee to "decide on all actual 
questions of honour referred to 
lh<*in ; to reconcile differences, if 
possible; if not, to adjust the terms 
aiul continuance of single combat. 
Tlii'i association bioke up at the end 
of two or thn‘e years. It is proba- 
ble that the Jure-v{tie?'S thought it 
frivolous; th^-*, however, in imita- 
tion, soon set forth a coniprelumsive 
<*ode of tlic laws of lionour, which 
they dispeihi'd widely through the 
country, with dire(‘tions thatit should 
he strictly observed hy all gentlemen 
thronghout the kingdom, and kept 
in their pisfol-casesy that ignorance- 
might never be pleaded. This sin- 
gular document was entitled — The 
Practice of Duelling and points of 
honour settled at Cloninell Summer 
Assizes, 1775, by' the Geulleim*n De- 
legates of Tipperary, Galway', MayoST 
Sligo, and Rosconiinoii, and pre- 
set ibe'^ for general adoption through- 
out Ireland.” 

Rut tliosc were the Saturnalia of 
an idle time. Other days were to 
follow, in which the partial evils of 
idleness and plenty' were to be ex- 
changed for the universal disturb- 
ances of faction. The country was 
to discotcr that she was the most 
aggrieved, calumniated, betrayed, 
and altogether ruined country tliat 
the nialice of fortune ever deter- 
iniued to sacrifice ; she was to learn, 
by the most unbridled harangues of 
conspirators and democrats, that she 
possessed no liberty of speech, and 
by the fierce and savage insurrections 
of her peasantry, that the peasant 
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was totally powerless to resist au- 
thority. The spirit of duelling was 
to be merged in the spirit of niasna- 
cre, and the rhance exeesses €>f a 
squircMioiii too much at their ease, 
and finding protection from the di- 
rect grasp of the law in the attacdi- 
ment of their tenantry, were to be 
exchanged tor the impoveribhiiieiit 
or expulsion of the old class of prci- 
prietors, and the envenomed ]»arti- 
saiiship or sworn rehellion of the 
whole lower multitude. ]{ut, to meet 
even this period, some verj’’ powerful 
minds were preparing their vigour. 
Among the first, if not the very first, 
of those, was the late Lord (Hare. 
He was called to the bar in 177’2; 
the second son of a harristm* of re- 
markable ability, who founding his 
own fortune, and rising to the head 
of the Irish liar, hd‘t four lliou 'iuid 
pounds a-year, at that time a large 
income, to his heir. The elder son 
died early, known only for his hu- 
mour, and the promise of great abili- 
ties. John Litzgibboii, to whom ifie 
estate devolved, now exhibited Jiis 
natural designation for publh' emi- 
nence. lie had been rernaiKed in 
the University, where lie was con- 
tem[)ornry with the <’elehrate<l (»‘nit- 
tan, and Foster, afti^rward^ Sjjeaker 
of the Irish House of (’oinmons, and 
Lord Oriel, as a young man (»r sin- 
gular intelligence, capable of exlia- 
ordinary efloit, but ap])<*aiiiig to do 
every tiling without dinieiilty. lie 
was seen in all the promenades of 
the capital, and in all its fa'^hioiiable 
society, at the time when, to ll»e ge- 
TUM-al surprise, Ije was obtainintf all 
the honours of the UIUver^ity. i>ut 
lie was enabled to pursue this course 
only by devoting to books the hours 
which his competi tors gave, u j) to sleep 
or dissipation. His fathcT had sig- 
nalized himself for that professional 
fearlessness which belongs to a 
strong mind, supported by a con- 
sciousness of professional superio- 
rity. On the act of the Irish ('om- 
mons declaring pasture land free 
from tithe — an actecpially unjiisland 
fihortsigiited^ and which, by throwing 
the titlie on the peasant, and exo- 
nerating the great land propriidor, 
generated the whole long series of 
peasant disturbances — theehim* h'ifz- 
gibbon loudly protested against its 
Illegality. The Commons proceeded 
to make the law in their own favour^ 
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and declared any man an enemy to 
the country who would bring an 
action for the tithe of pasture hind.*’ 
The bold barrister instantly threw 
himself forward, defied the Com- 
mons, and oireri'd Jiis services as 
counsel to any bfiiiger of an action 
for this tithe. 

The son inherited the spirit of )iis 
father, ])rohably with Hiij)erior ahili- 
tit's, obviously \\iiii superior public 
o]>portuiiiiieH, and with more deci- 
sive eftect. Instead of being allured 
into indolence h}' wealth, wliich pre- 
cluded the necessity of ex<*rtion, he 
plunged into the. studies of Jiis pro- 
ft‘ssioii with <*haraetei istie vigour, less 
won, than force<l, his way through 
its ])rcdermeuts, and in a few years 
of almost uncoil testful trium]>h was 
Lord Chancidlor. His general abi- 
lities wi‘re never <ju( stioiied. He 
was eharged with iludr ptu'version, 
l>ut the e barge was refuted by tlie 
Mice4‘sH of his eouucils, thi! fear in 
whieli be w as he]<l l»y e\ eiy enemy 
of tlK* (a.nistilutlon, and the, iinant- 
nious ndiaiiec with wliich llie wbolc* 
Imdy of IrLh h^yalty turned to him 
ill tln‘ <Uiy 4>f public danger. 'J'be 
minor charges of {irroirHuce, violent 
parti 'lity for bi^* fii«*iids, and as \io- 
leiit hostility to bis emuides, were 
made a::<'iiust him from time to time, 
and abaiidoiKul by the lionouralile 
<*oiiviction of bis acciisiu ts, or sur- 
i'*»nd<'red to the evidence of facts, or 
forVoitlcn, and ileMu ving to be for- 
irotten, ill t>ie threat net's nf his public 
services. It w ili nevc>r be saifl, that 
hv was without fauln-, but it will he 
confessiMl hy any man rapahht of 
comprcdiendiiig his situation, that Ids 
faults were the natural results of 
<*ircuinstances on a proud and lofty 
niirut, tiiat he turntui them into the 
matt'rials of iiaiioiial good, and that 
without his faults, his character 
wouhl havi.^ been dismantled of half 
its virlu(‘s, and his career of all its 
scwvic.es. 

Lord (’larc‘ came into public life at 
a pewiod when the true [lolicy of Go- 
vernment was iinchugoiiig a change; 
the decision of oldcu'anci wiser times 
was giving way to a feeble expe- 
dienc'y, ]U)pulaiity was the cup of 
leifiptation, and the ('ahinet was 
sullering its senses to he steeped in 
the draught., drugged hy the enemies 
of the Kmpire. Loid Clare checked 
this course at the Instant ; he rushed 
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upon the orgie, broke the spell, and 
drove out the erichanU‘r. He did 
more; he communirated his own iiii* 
bending spirit to the (Government, 
and fora while enabled it to uHsume 
the post of superiority, and prolong 
the defence, if it could not finally 
avert the ruin, of the country. With 
attainments less profound than some 
of Ids contemporaries, and genius 
less brilliant than otliers, he took the 
lead of every man of his day by the 
still higher qualities of instinctive 
knowledge of human nature, an in- 
trepidity of view which nothing could 
disappoint or dishearten, an inex- 
haustible reliance on the resour<*es 
of his own powerful mind, and, 
above all, an impregnable iiit*»grity 
and singleness of determination for 
the safety of the country. Surrimiid- 
ed with orators, ami destitute of 
oratory, he still preserved his fore- 
most station. Assailed hy all the 
arts and graces of the finest elo- 
quence — hy the ex(iuisite sarcasm 
and sportive venom of (’urraii, exhi- 
biting the splendour, subtlety, and 
fang of the serpent — by th(‘ maj4»rttic 
Lem pest of (Grattan, a coiiihinatiou of 
llamc, whirlwind, and cloud, daz- 
zling, magnificent, and, even in itsroii- 
fusion, rolliitg along in unexampled 
and almost irresistible grandeur — in 
the midst of all, his chara(‘ter stood 
up like a rock, not to he shaken or 
sapped by tlie storm ; and however 
partially smitten, yet able to endure; 
and having endured, still to stand, 
the rallying point and stronghold of 
his country. For twenty years lie 
was at the head of Irisli alVairs, the 
sole director of Irish policy, almost 
tlic sole comhalant of Opposition, the 
most direct object of liatred to every 
hater of the 'Constitution, and the 
most recognised jirotcctor of the re- 
maining hopes of Indaud against 
an encroaching, beguiling, and trai- 
torous faction, who came forward 
first in the garb of suppli.iiits, llitui 
in the assured violence of rebels, but 
who never were to be conquerors 
until lie was laid in his grave. 

To depreciate Ids political con- 
duct by^ bis private failings, it lias 
been said, that lie was petulant in 
society, contemptuous of the opi- 
nions of others, and too palpably 
positive in bis own. But, true or 
false, such failings disappear on the 
great scale of a statesmau’s services; 
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they are too minute to be taken into 
view at the true historic distance. 

It is to the general vigorous propor- 
tions of the form alone that w'e can 
look, when the combatant descends 
ariiKul to the field ; the scars and 
trivial stains of the features are not 
to be investigated under the panoply 
and the plume which has always led 
to victory. 

But without desiring to deny Lord 
(vlare’s haughtiness, or his too open 
contempt of his opponents, and even 
acknowledging that in those points 
lay the defect of his character, it 
must be remembered that his whole 
experience was naturally productive 
of thos(> tendencies ; that, as a Minis- 
t(‘r, his life was spent in the most 
pregnant opporlunilies of seeing the 
entire baseness of the human heart, 
in being solicited by sy<*ophancy, be- 
sieged by unblushing importunity, 
and bargained with liy remorseless 
c orruption ; tliat in Parliament he 
eaw a perpc»tiial display of profligate 
atnbiiion under tlie mask of patriot- 
ism, and the most abject selfishness 
lurkiiJLT under the language of tlie 
loftiest virtue ; that he must have 
bi‘en sickened tvith tlie perpetual 
grimace of political hypocrisy, and 
have grown contemptuous alike of 
the men and the motives; that his 
perpetual defeat of ])arty might well 
have justified his scorn of its powers; 
and ills intimate knowledge of the 
hazards to which it was impelling the 
country, niigiit have still more strong- 
ly armed his lips vvilli indignant chal- 
lenge. ami blasting reprobation. It 
was tills liigli and uiirehixing hosti- 
lity ti) all that threatened the country, 
which made the great disiinction and 
inalchless merit of Lord Clare’s Mi- 
nistry. He never shrank from in- 
stant collision with the traitor; he 
never compromised with the treason. 
bA ery movement of insubordination 
caught his vigilant eye. Every dis- 
turber found his foot instantly upon 
Ins neck, lii his day no specious 
slave of cons])iracy would have been 
sulVered to roam the land, rousing 
tlie passions of the peasantry by the 
hope of plunder ; no fifteen hun- 
dretl meetings would have been held 
in the clm])els of a tolerated sect, tor 
the purposes of an insolent menace 
to the Legislature. 

The factious calumniators of Go- 
yernmciit, the clients of public tu- 
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mult, the libellers of* the Constitution, 
would have ex[)i«'ited their ofrenrcs 
in banishment or on the scailbld ; and 
the country, cleared of an insult and 
a dan/^er, would have rejoiced in the 
salutary vigour of the laws. I*ord 
Clare broke the Irish Opposition till 
he drove them from the House. He 
would have trampled down Irish fac- 
tion, but he had to encounter in Eng- 
land a more formidable Opposition 
than at home. The (Cabinet of St 
James’s, near as it was to Ireland, was 
yet too far olf to see its hazards in their 
true dimensions. If Pitt had been the 
Irish iMinister, he would have acted 
like Lord (^lare ; if Lord ('lare liad 
been the English, he might possi- 
bly have felt the efiect of distance, 
and adopted the. middle system of 
Pitt. But it had become the policy 
of the English ('abinet to snatch 
from Fox the popularity for which 
he had paid no less a price tliaii his 
principles. Concession took tlie plac*e 
of firmness. Popery was wooed, that 
never was to be won. The t<‘ctli and 
talons of coiispira<*y were to be ex- 
tracted by oni< ioiis conciliation. TJie 
pestilent depths of rebellion were* to 
be veiitilatc<l by new' transmissions 
of th(3 light and air of privilege, un- 
sought for, scorned, and inappli- 
cable. Th<‘ Irisli C*al>iiiet saw the 
dangi r Lathering on all sides. I’Jjc 
English (aibinet coubl se<' nothing 
while the armies of jcbellion rna- 
nuuivred only under cover t)f night, 
and sank, vap«)ur.s into the earth, 
dm i rig the day. The extraordinary 
phenomenon of tlie sudden cessation 
of riot, popular liarangues, and pea- 
sant intemperance, wliicli signalized 
the beginning of was bist upon 

the English (’abinet. The Irish Co- 
verrirnent argued it as preparation, 
the English as conclusion. And wliile 
Loth stood paralysed, the mighty 
stream of camspiracy augmented, 
^deepem‘d, widened, lost its smooth- 
ness, burst down in a cataract, 
and shook the land with its roar. 
From the commenceaneiit to the close 
of his pulilic life, all his measures 
were stamped by the same determi- 
nation. His fon^sight pronounced 
that Catholic concession would be 
the grave of the Irish Parliament. 
Tlie warning was thrown away. 
Faction, tampering with the hmglish 
Government, triumphed. The fran- 
chise was given to the Popish pea- 


santry ; — a fatal gift to them ; for it 
only propagated poverty ; — a fatal 
gift to the country ; for it extinguish- 
ed the Ijegislature. By giving the 
franchise to the Popish multitude, 
blind, passionate, and prejudiced as 
it was, the Irish Parliament was daily' 
becoming a bouse of delegates for 
Popeiy. A feAv years more would 
have madeJt Popish in substance as 
well as in spirit. Tlie vessel of the 
State was already on h<‘r beam-ends. 
There was no alternative, hut ciil- 
tiiig away all above-deck. The I nion 
swept aw.ay masts anil streamers at 
a blow, but it righted the ship. No 
man in Ireland felt the calamity of 
the measure more deijily than Lord 
(dare. But he had shewed Jiis sin- 
cerity, by repelling for years llie acts 
out of which it grew. Faction shew- 
ed its insincerity, by urging those 
acts to their natural couMiinmatioii, 
and then clamoutijig o\er the (-on^vc- 
qiiences. “ ^'ou are forcing the 
country to the edge of a precipice,” 
was the c‘(nuinual remon^Trance of 
Covernment. “ 'I’here is tu) preci- 
pice,” was the continual answer of 
iactioii, and lhi‘y foricil it on ; saw 
tlie ( dmstitution dashed to atoms, 
and then exclaimed against the mis- 
chief of th(*ir own ai t, as if caused 
by the jirophetic ^^'arllinu^ d'Jie 
Iddon was mutilation, bul it was the 
last resource to redeem the connex- 
iim of the l•hnpire. Lord C'lare bore. 
Ids part iu the measure, >\'hen it 
became f*ssenlial, with tb.e firm- 
ness of Ids whole rareer. i’ersonal 
obloipn*, and ])optdar menace, wi re 
lavislied on liim in vain. Parliament, 
once the great organ ol public ]u’o- 
speiity, bad become ulteriy disea- 
sed * it muNt.be c ut away, or li eland 
must be but a name, liie operation 
was desperate ; but, in ibe iii in Jiand 
of the Miidster, it was decisive. The 
cancer was extirpated, and the pa- 
tient was sa\ed. 

Lord Clare’s course of public ser- 
vice was now done, lie bad tri- 
iimplied for tw enty \ears over every 
eneinyof public order, had exiled Fac- 
tion, trampled dow n rebellion, rescu- 
ed the ( vonstitiition from tlie hands of 
the Papist, and finally yielded only 
to till? ndsgiiidtol aiilhority of the 
(’fihinet of England. hVom this pe- 
riod, he took hut litths interest iu 
]>iih)ic life, rather overlooked than 
mingled in the politicb of England, 
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and partly worn out by exertion, 
and partly sufferinf^ from an injury 
which he had received in falling 
from his horse, died at a compara- 
tively early age. 

It may well l)e asked why, among 
the numerous biographies of the lead- 
ing men of Ireland, there is no bio- 
gra[)hy of Lord (Jlare. He has left 
a son, a man of spirit and ability, who 
ought to do this Justice to his me- 
mory. A true biography of this emi- 
nent person would be the best history 
of the most vivid period of Irish cha- 
racter, the finest rebuke to the tardy 
wisdom of Ihigland, the keenest ex- 
posure of the hypocrisy of Irish fac- 
tion, and the most graphic and power- 
ful lesson to the futiir(‘ statesmanship 
of both countries. The time is come 
for this jiiStice. Thirty years have 
now interposed between th(‘. passions 
of bis day and the judgment of ours. 
His adversaries, like himself, are in 
the tomb lonir enouiih to be unco- 
vere<l, without Inizard (d’ kindling the 
contagion of party. We may now 
calmly contemplate their frames and 
teatun'Sj and see whi<‘h best stands 
tlie ordeal of daylight and air once 
more. It was said that the I iiioii 
killed Lord (’lare. It sliould have 
])e<»n said, that it put aii end to his 
])olitical importance. He lead brotight 
the vesseJ, shattered as it was, into 
liarbour, and the business of the pi- 
lot was doiK*. Hut if his proud and 
'powiM’ful mind ( ould have been con- 
soled by tbe ruin of all bis op])oi)ents, 
no measure could have allbrded him 


fuller consolation. Samson grasping 
the pillars of the temple of Dagon, 
was not more master of the fates of 
his enemies. The crush of the Par- 
liament extinguished them at once. 
The few who escaped from the ruin 
scattered, never to unite again — the 
faction was dead and buried. But 
what to them was a just and con- 
temptuous retribution, to the author 
and sharer of the catastrophe was an 
avowed and open act of self-devo- 
tion. No man knew better that his 
public life was meted by the life of 
Pavliarnetit. There was no want of 
popular clamour to tell liim that an 
Knglish Senate would i)e a retreat of 
neither dignity nor ease ; that with 
the close of his power in Ireland the 
gate must be sliut upon liis ambition 
for ever ; that, if be diairged faction 
to tbe altar, tbe knife tliai struck the 
victim must extinguish tbe sacrificer. 
His sagacity was too <|uick to be mis- 
taken; no man shewed more dis- 
tinctly by his subsefjiient conduct 
that he looked upon the riiion as the 
clos4» of his j)o]itical course. In the 
Lnglisli SfMiate, he made no attempt 
lo he even known. In his own coun- 
try he had accomplislied his purpose, 
and with a steadiness of spirit, which 
time will vindicate from the recorded 
calumnies of men envious of Lis 
powers, smarting from Ids justice, or 
incapable of measuring his mind. He 
embraced the only alternative that 
ofilued a liope of saving the con- 
nexion ot the Kmpire, and with it the 
prosperity of Ireland, 
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HYMNS OF UFE. BY MRS REMANS. 

No. V. 

EASTER-DAY IN A MOUNTAIN CHURCHYARD. 

There is a wakening on the mighty hills, 

A kindling with the spirit of the morn ! 

Bright gleams are scatter’d from the thousand rills. 

And a soft visionary hue is born 

Oil the j’^oung foliage, worn 
By all the imbosom’d woods, — a silvery green. 

Made up of spring and dew, harmoniously serene. 

And lo ! where floating through a glory, sings 
Tlie Lark, alone amidst a crystal sky ! 

Lo ! where the darkness of his buoyant wings. 

Against a soft and rosy cloud on high. 

Trembles with melody ! 

While the far-echoing solitudes rejoice 
To the rich laugh of music in that voice. 

But purer light than of the early sun 
Is on you cast, oh, mountains of the earth ! 

And for your dwellers nobler joy is won 
Than the sweet echoes of the skylark’s mirth. 

By this glad morning’s birth ! 

And gifts more prei'ious by its breath are shed 
Than music on the breeze, dew on the violet’s head. 

Gifts for the sonJ^ from whose illumined eye 
f)’er nature’s face the colouring glory flows ; 

Gifts from the fount of Immortality, 

Which, fill’d with balm, unknown to human woes. 

Lay hush’d in dark repose, 

Till Thou, bright Dayspriiig! mad’st its waves our own, 

By thine unsealing of the burial stone. 

Sing, then, with all your choral strains, ye hills I 
A.nd let a full victorious tone be given 
By rock and cavern to tlie wind wiiich filjs 
Your urn-like depths with sound ! The tomb is riven. 

The radiant gate of Heaven 
Unfolded — and tlie stern, dark shauow cast 
By Death’s o’ers weeping wing, from the earth’s bosom past. 

And you, ye graves ! upon whose turf I stand, 

Girt with the "slumber of the hamlet’s Dead, 

Time with a soft and reconciling hand 
TTlie covering mantle of bright inoss hatii spread 
G’er every narrow bed : 

But not by time, and not by nature sown 

Was the celestial seed, whence round you Peace bath grown. 

Christ hath arisen ! oh ! not one cherish’d head 
Hath, ’midst the flowx'ry sods, been pillow’d here 
Without a hope, (howe’er the heart hath bled 
In its vain yearnings o’er the unconscious bier,) 

A hope, upspringing clear 
From those msuestic tidings of the morn. 

Which lit the living way to all of woman born. 
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Thou hast wept mournfully, oh, human Love! 

E’en on this green sward : night hath heard thy cry, 

Ileart-strieken one ! tliy precious dust above, 

Night, and the hills, which sent forth no reply 
Unto thine agony ! 

But He who wept like thee, thy Lord, thy guide, 

Christ hath arisen, oli Love ! thy tears shall all be dried. 

Dark must have been the gushing of those tears. 

Heavy the unsleeping Phantom of the tomb 
On thine impassioned soul, in elder years 
WJien, burden’d with the mystery of its doom. 

Mortality’s thick gloom 

Hung o’er the sunny world, and with the breath 

Of the triumphant rose came blending thoughts of death. 

By lliee, sad TiOvo, and l>y thy sister. Fear, 
llien was the ideal rohe of lieauty wrought 
I’o vail that Iiauntiiig shadow, still too near. 

Still ruling sc'cretl}' tlie conqueror’s thought. 

And, wher(‘- the l)oard was fraiiglit 
M'ith wine and myrtles in the summer bower. 

Felt, e’en when disavow’d, a presence and a power. 

But that dark night is clostwl : and o’er the dead, 

///7Y.S where the gh^amy primrose tufts Jjave blown, 

And whero the mountain heatli h eout‘h has spread. 

And, settling oft on soiiui grey-letteifMi btuiie, 

'I'he Redbreast wfirldes lone; 

And the \ViId-h<'(?’s deep, drowsy murmurs pass 
Like a low tlirill of liurp-strings through the grass: 

Here, midst tlic chauihers of the Christian’s sleep, 

IFc o’er di'atli's gulf may look with trusting eye. 

For Hope sits, dove-like, on the gloomy de«*p, 

And the green hills wherein these valleys lie 
Secuii all one sanctuary 

Of hoVu st thought — iior iipeds their fresh bright sod. 

Urn, wreath, or shrine, for tombs all dedieate to God. 

Christ hath arisen ! — oh ! raoiiiitain peaks, attest, 

Witness, resounding glen, and torrent wave, 

I'he immortal courage in tlie humau breast 
Sprung from that victory — tell how oft the brave 
To camp ’midst rock and cave. 

Nerved by those words, their struggling faith have borne, 

Plaiiliiig the Cross on high above the clouds of morn. 

The Alps have heard sweet hyiniiings for to-day— 

Ay, ami wild sounds of sterner, deeper tone 

Have thrill’d their ]iines, when those that knelt to pray' 

Hose up to arm ! tlie pure, high snows have known 
A colouring not their own, 

But from true hearts which by that crimson stain 
GcLvc token of a trust that call’d no suffering vain. 

Those days are past— the mountains wear no more 
The solemn splendour of the martyr’s blood. 

And may that awful record, as of yore. 

Never again be Jiiiown to field or fiood ! 

E’en though the faithful stood, 

A noble army, in the exulting sight 

Of Earth and Heaveni which bless’d their battle for the right ! 
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But many a martyrdom by hearts unshaken 
Is yet borne silently in liomes obscure ; 

And many a bitter cup is meekly taken ; 

And, for the strenp^tli whereby the just and pure 
Thus stedfastly endure. 

Glory to Him wliose victory won that dower. 

Him, from whose rising stream’d that robe of spirit power. 

Glory to him ! Hope to the suflering breast ! 

Light to the nations ! He hath roll’d away 
The mists, which, gathering into deathlike rest. 

Between the soul and heaven’s calm ether lay — 

His love hath made it day 
With those that sat in darkness. — Earth and Sea ! 

Lift up glad strains for Man by truth divine made free ! 


LVUICS OF THK FAST. 

IlY MHS t.ODWlV. 

No. VH. 

ilEHOUlN LAMENT FOR A sIirUK. 

Dawk Azrai:l! tliy work is done*, 

Our fatlier .sinks to rest. 

As dives at eve the golden sun 
Deep in the Desert’s breast. 

Chorus, — He’s gone ! — fling loose his camel’s rein, 
Let his brave steed range wide tlie plain. 
He’s gone ! our guiding star is s]>ed. 

Our father slumbers with the dead. 

o 

Ye watriors, — shrouded is lliat eye. 

Your beacon-light so long. 

Silent the lip whose battle-cry 
So late rose clear and strong. 

CAoru^*.— He’s gone ! — what other hand shall rear 
The foernan’a scourge, Als' shining spear ? 
• He’s gone! our guiding star is specl. 

Our father sluinliers with tlie dead. 

Ye hunters of an ancient race. 

The glorious spirits still. 

That urged the Desert’s n(»f>le chase 
O’er rock, and stream, and hill. 
CAorws.— He’s gone ! — shoot up his sliafts to sail 
In mournful mockery on the gale- 
He’s gone ! our guiding star is sped. 

Our father slumbers with the dead. 

Ye matrons, and yc5 maidens, weep. 

For he who loved us well. 

And led us forth our flocks to keep, 
Where peace and plenty dwell. 
Chorus.— gone 1 — unbind your braided hair- 
Rouse the wild song of your desf)air ! 

He’s gone, our guiding star is sped. 

Our rather slumbers with the dead. 
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No. VIII. 

WISDO.U IX Tfll-: WirDDRXESS. 

If the vain Iiopf^s from boyhood chi3rish’d 
Have pas'^'cl Jiko a \isioii away. 

If the flowers in thy ]>a?li liave perish’d. 

If thy star hatli withdrawn its ray. 

Go whert; the liill-streani riislies, — 

Cilo wlicre the wild bird siiiu;s ; 

Go wher<3 tlie clear well "iiNhes 
Far from the courts of kint^s. 

If the false friend, thy warm lieart 1 rusted, 
llatli lied thee; in sorrow’s tlurk nii^ht — 

If thy soul, like a sword that’s rustetl. 

Hath lost all its jxlory and miirlit — 

Go wlnue the tall palms quiver 
Brii^ht ill the desert air; 

Muse hy the lonely river — 

'I'hou’lt hud couteutineut there. 

If the maiden, whose faitli was jiliirlited. 

Hath broken lier \ows to thee — 

Or the Avife of tliy liosom requiti‘d 
Thy love with inconstancy — 
c;o — foro'et wroncr and sadm‘ss, 

\Vh(»re tlie tawiis on tin* liilT-tops piny ; 
'riuur hrii^ht e^'es, heainiiiG: gladness, 

SJiall charm all care away. 

If that world in its wisdom hhirne tliee, 

Wlioso tlatterii‘s w(»re long b(*lieved — 

If the ])rince thou hast servu-il disclaim thee, 
Ily slanderous tonirues dt'ceived — 

(io, thou despiseil one, hasten, 

Far from the fac*titius brood ; 

Go — disappointment shall chasten 
Thy spirit in 'solitude. 


No. IX. 

Tiii'i: V \T.oun. 

Ask ye the warrior’s falchion bright 
Of the strength of Jiis red right hand; 

Ask ye the plume on his turban white. 

If ’tvvas vail’d to the hostile hand ; 

Ask ye his steed of the, lui\oc wide — 

Of the count of the foeman’s slain ; 

Ask of the myriads his hoof of pride. 
Trampled down on the battle plain ; 

Ask ye the Desert that drank their blood. 
And the dark earth’s nnfathom’d caves ; 

Ask ye the wild and the rolling Hood 
Of the dying within its waves ; 

But ask not the eliicf of the battle- host 
Of the deeds that liis arm hath done. 

For never yet did true valour boast 
Of the fame and the glory won. 
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AN INDIAN LAMENT. 

Day’s last of breath and sunlight floats on beach and woody hedght. 
Bathing them o’er with bloodlike gleams ; while the cool gale of night 
Wakes on the rugged forest-tops the many-whisperiiig leaves, 

And, o’er the darkly- crisping stream, in low sad murmur grieves. 

There are a few young stars in heaven, and, wheeling proudly high. 

The (pieeiily vulture tracks a path into the purple sky. 

Darker the copper sunset streanjs on wave and aiitunin leaf, 

And on this sj)ot, — the burial-place of many an liuliau C'hief. 

The spot those forest hunters lov’d and scour’d at rise of day, 

To track the roe-buck, or to snare the young moose on his way ; 

Where once a hundred wigwams glow’d, and oft the sunset diew 
Its shadow o’er those fearful scenes the forest only Knew. 

But now there ling^Ms only one, — one of the thousand forms 
Whost! orgies iillM ihi* woods with soiiml deeper than siiniiiHu* storms. 

“ Art thou the lust of all that haml; — the droouh‘ss, the unshed. 

When every other leaf is Hung to perish with the dead r 

“ Or do thy tribes yet haunt the sbadti where not a star looks through V 

Or rouse the council (ire beyond yon liills of heaven-like blue r 

And draw the battle-bow, and still within tln^ dance’s ring 

Hail the torn wretch that scorns to iliiich beneath tiudr torturing — 

** Stranirer, my warriors liear no more the conch or war-whoc)p’s sound. 
Their ancient blood has long since dried upon the battie-groiind ; 

Long o’<*r my tribe the inountuiti gale has wav’d the fort^st bloom, 

And no mocassin’s tread save mine has press’d thedr sunless tomb. 

No tread save mine; — they are. no more. The fitu’cely rushing breeze 
Riidles the waters into voice, and wakes the slumberinjr trees ; 

TJie stars on the eternal sUy shed their unfading light, 

The ranginir wolf Ijy cave and glen howls through tJie savage night ; — 

“ But we, — not o’er a thousand hills we once could c'all our <»wn, 

May e’er uplift the \ (»ire again ; or tread the covert lone ; — 

Tlie winds, the savage of the wood, are free as at their birtli ; 

But we have felt the chain that Kills, — earth is no more our earth. 

" Go to our home's, tlie Siiinacli still Ideiids its ri(*h shadow there; 

But moss o’erspreads ♦*ach va<'ant iiearth ; the ri'd f«»x •Nheltf'is near; — 
Nought Vigils the white unconin’d bones that enirnhlini? lie around. 
Nought but the wither’d leaf tlu* storm lias Gcatter’d o’er the ground. 

TJie bow is bent, the shaft is specl that draws this latest breath ; 

The Mohawk may be known no more, save in tlie ball of dealli : 

No more tin* night may rouse our hosts to scour the naked plain, 

Or vengeance print upon the turf her warm red battle-stain : — 

“ And years shall p.ass, and not a trace slinll here remain to tell 
Where, haughty still in bis despair, tlie Indian warrior fell. 

The matted woods shall lling their gloom upon a fairer brow, 

While, where the lone dark huntsman rest«,-tlie harvest sheaf shall glow. 

** And, but the name, the, memory that lifts its starry eye, 

AmiU the solemn shadowine.ss of Time’s deed-written sky. 

Shall wake a thought of what we were, — the mighty and the free. 

Before yon pale ones cross’d the storms, the fierce storms of the sea.” 
Witbcck T. C. 
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LIFE. 

It Boemcth but the other day — 

The other day that I was born — 

And childliood came — life’s ruddy morn 
Soon pass’d away. 

It secmetli but the other day, 

Came schoolboy cartes, of vorl) and noun, — 
And idle sport, stern mahter’s frown — 

They pass’d away. 

It seemeth but a da}", an hour, 

Since youtb was mine, all fresh and youiif^. 
With nerve, and lieart, and forward tongue — 
Full pert the flower. 

It seemoth but a day, since T, 

Scarce tamed before, to beauty kindt, 

And sigh’d, ami swore, and madly fell 
Love’s agony. 

It seemeth scarce a d.ay, eVn now, 

With firmer stej) I walk'd, tlM‘ iiiau, 

And proudly sp(»ke ; and thought, and plan 
Shook from iny brow. 

How like a thief of night, to-day 
Upon that yestcu’day stole in — 

On that again Life’s shades begin 
Jn twilight grey. 

To-morrow — is it in our gras]) y — 

TJiis night may death shut up our age. 

And close our book of j)ilgriinage 
With iron clasp. 

Life is but the soul’s infant state, 

Where ripens its eternal seetl 
For bitter dole, or lieuveiily meed 
Regenerale. 

Death — Death is conquered, and the grave 
The sunimoned dead to f.ift‘ shall yield — 
When angels rea]) thy lianest field, 

Lord, who shall save ? 

Redeemer, thou ; Thine was the strife, 

The victory — with thy Grace renew 
The inner man — set in my view 
Eternal Idfe. 

That infant child, and youth, and man. 
Baptized, and cleansed from stain of Sin, 
By Faith in Thee, I come within 
Thy Mercy’s plan. 
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noMK. 

O, Tro:»iK ! thou art in every place^ 

O’er all the bouncllesa earth — 

The centre of eternal space. 

Where’er thou hast thy ])irth. 

They say, “ a thousand miles from home,** 
As from the dearest tiling 
That links <nir souls, tlie more we roam, 
TJie more, to it we cling-. 

What though ten thousand miles we run. 
And add ten thousand more. 

There is a Home — ’tis like the sun 
That travels still before. 

Though not for us — though all he strange ; 

Yt‘t fondest lu'arts there he. 

In all the wovhl’s unmeasured range. 

No honu; elsewhere can see. 

O’er peopled realms, or deserts vast. 
There still One A'oic(‘ is Jieard — 

’Tis Home — Home there her lot hath cast 
Of mail, <»f lieast, or bird. 

'W ithin the forest’s dei'pest shade, 

Ttui thousaml depths aroiiml — 

Horne for each living tiling is made 
That cn‘(*[ietli on the ground. 

WJien* liff*. hatli mdther lied nor lair, 

111 silence, and in gloom ^ 

Home tinds the lonely tloweret there, 

The worm within the tomb. . 

Home, Home — it is eternal love — 

His ])resence and His praise — 

O’er all, around, below, above. 

Creation’s boundless ways — 

E’en in the poor defiled heart. 

The ]vresent Home of sin, 

God said, T^et wickedness depart, 

And We will dwell therein. 

Blest Spirit, thou that Home prepare. 

Do thou make clean, secure. 

Lest Love should seek his dwelling there, 
His Home, nor liiid it pure. 

Thou, when this earthly Home shall fall, 
As built on erring sands — 

Me to that lieaveiily mansion call, 

Prepared, not made with liands. ‘ 

That Home of love, and joy, and peace. 

No sorrow in the breast — 

From troubling, where the wicked cease. 
And where the weary rest. 
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STANZAS. liY I.ADY KMMELIVE STUAUT WORTI.EY. 

On, bittc-r — ])ittf*r is tlie iirivrist 
Of tlie (juick Leart in :i fourty broast; 

Blit bittena* far ’twnuUl b« to cnduro 
Sorrows, tliat love niii^ht share — not cure I 

Mournful — how inournful niiist it be, 

I>ea(l hopes, like vvin<l-losse<l k*:iv<?s, to see; 

But heavier ainruish would eiism*. 

If a beloved one wept them too ! 

Oh, deadly — deadly is the strife 
Of ail impassioned sou! throtiyh life; 

Yi't deadlier far such paiitr*- prove — 

ln\olvin^' all that soul <loth level 

Yet, pause — sad tiiou'jlifs, is tliei e no eiuinii 
To wile away this double harm r 
Yea! let our fears to Taiili be given 
— Share<i be on Barth our trust in Heaven ! 


run »i soot v j . 

Huti: thmi 1 rest me, t >n ibis s.btdvinij i-aini. 

Awaiting iny small baiK, at i*as<* reelined, 

1 watch the ch ar i/ri*eii wave with nieasuris'l fail 
Dash into silvei*}'^ toati*. iSor iloes ir'> IIl Ik 
A nd sparkling play di'^lreci my •'oothed mind 
Given up to meditation, not llnp!ea‘^t d. 

On toil and labours past. 

d'hot; c.ilni, briti'lic se:r ! 

Thy distant gleam for many a loiNome mile. 

Still vaiidy in<icke<l, my weary ey<» hath soULdit. 

But now, iny labours o’er, soon on tl»y hroa<l 
And gently uiidulaiing bosom bonus 
All travail ])ast, — the keen storm hardily faced 
I’poii tin' bleak hill-side, no shelii r near, — • 

'^I'he loni; glen travmseil, eoddt*>:'., thir'^ty, hare, 

\\ bile lioiii its stee\) grey siile's n iU eted ‘^lant 
'riie surds Jierce rays, n'-^i-th- — ii\\ :h dii hve 
111 my ])Ieased memory, hni a.-, restless d s ea ms 
To heighten ]>ri‘}.eiit jnys recalled. 'I’ht* while. 

Deep ill my ihoughttii* soul sliedl siidv tin* wihl 
And varied wtUjdVrs of tics savaue houl. 

There ever to rmnain : — the shavh»w y ghx m 
Of clouds dark hrood.ing on tin* i>uniiiL,iirds height; — 
TJie dusky forms of giant hills, imimn seci 
In solemn twilight, th>ep, serene, aiici still ; — 

Tsor least, what but the eve of yesteini iht 
1 saw, Gleiislkiel, in thy deep vale, — ’wlu*re strait 
From out thy lowest deptlis uprose a small 
Ami roseate cloinl, tinged with tin* glow of eve. 

And iiiouiiting swiftly ider the rugged breast 
Of that stern liarrier, sjnirniiig this gross eartli. 

Like some pure spirit vexed with earthly ills. 

It niinglT'd witli the purer skies above. 

Here end my dreams. For, lo I where round the base 
Of yon black rock his little shallop steers 
My youthful guide, — no wizard ferryman 
To waft me o’er this bright and fairy sea, — 

But a poor IBgblaiid boy, in liiimblest guise, 

Bare-foot and bare-legged; — and, like liim, his bark, . 
Crazy^ and rude^ and small slight trust and frail 
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For those wihl seas ; when but tills very morn. 

The li«M*eo Nortli-wost witli fury swept tlie strait* 

All now is still. Soon on a fraj^raiit couch 
Of hlooniiiii^ heather, which full well tin* want 
Of shaven heneh in that small skill* supplies, 

I rest in luxury. Meanwhile with stout 
Anil sturdy sU’okes my little ^uide, intent, 

Plies his rude oars of mountain hirch, still rougli 
With fair and silvery hark; and tor the shores 
Of Sk^’e, wide strc*tched before us, shapes his course. 

Ilow soft and balmy lireathes this gentle air! 

The moriiiiii^ storm has fled. The sea anti sky,— 

Like beauteous sisters clasped in fond embrace. 

After short strife and ttsirs, — in harmony 

Lie sweetly blendetl ; scarce can the eye discern 

'rindr softened miiu^ling in the distant soiitli : 

While tremhlini*ly the glassy wave gives hack, 

111 doubtful sliimmtu' biiglit, t*at‘h mottled cloud, 

Kacb siiinuHU’y streiik of that fair sky serc»in*. 

Hushed is the bowling eale. I'ht* suii’s mild rays 
C-ihidtleii the freshened air, €*ach hill rcuuote 
In hazy swt‘etm‘ss wrajipintr : e'en thy heij^ht, 
lluirgt‘d anti stern, Pen Aslnig, tiwu^ iht* soIl 
A iul ‘reni«il lOow ; anti on the lirutering seem? 

Lot)ks tiowri, likt* sojin* sage ehhu's furrowed brow. 

At jtiytuis frsiixal, or iiiiptiai dance. 

Wreathed in unwtuitetl siuilt's. 

How calm this dot*p ! 

How In iirhtand pure I As liy each wave- worn rock 
Or sheh iiiiT heacli we gli<b‘, ]>ebhle and sliell. 

And tulteii weed, btuieatii tin*, lucitl wave, 

'I'o jewt*ls vart* transftnmed, sniiphirt* and jt»t. 

Topaz anti spat K ling t‘meiahl, in litdi 

Anti tjiii vtu'in:; brightm*ss shim* liow do lliey mock 

d'he haflh*ti jieiicil, pt>wt*i h‘ss I Whert* the floor 

Of tliis fair sea deepi*r anti <leept*r still 

Shelvt*s downwards, thorough iht* blight emerald wave 

Full iiiariv a fathom- down the eve can trace 

With t^rt;*’dy g^ize. that plain iuitrtnUlt*n, fair 

With le\e/i satitl tir whitem’tl rtude, or dark 

AVitli b»ng and streaming wtu'tl, whitdi to and fro 

Waves gi'iitly evt*r, as tlie frt»sses green 

Of sliiiiibering inermaiti, tiecked with rarest sliell, 

St»a-e£rg, or pearly fan. Nti brighter wavt *8 
('an bivt* those realm.^ t)f liirlit wheie spirits blest 
Repose in eiiillt*ss joy : so fair vliey seem. 

So spiritually juii#*, I 

Onward we stretch. 

And gain the midmost chatintd. — “ Slack thine arm. 

My liith? gnidt*, and wip*? tliy streaming brow; 

Here* pause a while ; soon fro/ii thy trembling hand 
Those weary oars I’ll take, ami share the toil.” — 

How still is all around ! No living sound 
Falls on my listening ear, save the faint scream 
Of distant sea-birds wheeling round and round 
In mazy dane.e, now soaring high in air. 

Now dashing downwards swift, and from the waW?, 

Sparkling with that light touch, npspriiiging quick: 

While here and there Home straggler, — feaidesB gull. 

Or light sea-swallow, gracefid, — on its broad 
An<l clanging wing sweeps past, in snowy vest. 

Polish’d anti firm, array’d, and with bright glance. 

Suspicious, eyes me near* Sole tenants they 
Of theee wild seas and rocks* Nfor sight nor sound 
Of buoy man is hare; sayo* whore afar 



The Sound of Skye, 

The long blue streaming smoke of Bmouhlering weed. 
The harvest of the restless deep, ascends. 

Still sleeps the wave : stirr’d only where the tide. 

In long*clravvn lines of light, with many a strong 
And whirling eddy swi^epiiig onwarcls, breaks 
The glassy plain. How tranquil all l>e>'^ide ! 

TJie mirror of the clear blue vault above ! 

Enough Tve gazed. O'er that skilEs lowly side. 

With listless eye the lucid wave I scan — 

Into tliat crystal depth profoiiiiil 1 seem 
IVow deepfu- still to pierce ; while far bcuieath. 

Now swift, now slow, seetn shadowy forms to glide, 
Mysterious, mute ; soIf3 conscious creatures they 
Of Uu3 deep secrets, strange, iinguessed, ctincealed 
In ocean’s silent, twilight caves. At once — 

As from a dizzy Jieight 1 seem to look 
On funpty, gaping spjiee, wi<le stret4*h'cl liem-alh ; 

Hung a viewless cdiaiii from heaven's lii;_'h vault. 

In iniddh^ air suspended ; — tr<»aelierous 
That d<q)th aih ial ! With shudder <hM*p 
Baekwartis 1 (piickly shrink, and shriiikinir close 
iMy ilizzy <‘ 3 'es, ami still in\' whirling biaiiu 

Again we pl\' the ceaseh^-s oar, a>»d ‘'oon 
L’mler tin* tall g'ley clifis of Skye we ihiead 
Our siriuoUN «‘oiirse. And ‘slowly now' by ileejj 
And shadowy caves we glide, paved with the gq etui 
And glas^\' wat«os, ever gently )iea\ ing-, 

With a low gurgling sound, their litpiid breast : 

Wliih‘ dimly plays around eacli cool rcia^ss, 

Cln»([uei ing tin* <lrjpping roof and agtul walN, 

A <‘eas<d(\'^s danta* of dirkeiing light, ])ah‘ glancing 
From the clear bosom of the i liangeful w'ave. 

— And ev*‘i and antm tin* tall r4>4*ks }>art 

With steep and sudden cleft ; wljere deep within. 

In a still silent bay, embosomed sleeps 
A litde gi asvN'^ slojw', with sh.rub and tr<M' 

0'(u-s]ia(i4)W<al ; and throiigli tin* sni^Kt there leap=j 
O'er turf and mos-^y stone, a litlh* lill : 

Deep in each laa kj* ch*fi around i^* weilged 
Hazid and gnarled o *k ; or giaceful bird), 
laki* sleuth*!* inai(h*n fair, springs light and fjee 
AVith WMviiig plumes ah»ft, ami trading ihrnee, 

Willi Jiiriii^v a <lo'.vn\Vcird 4*ui\e, its lemhilsleng, 

Ivissc*^ its ti «*ud)ling shadow iu the w .»\ia 

Onward w t* tni'-s. Iligli hetuling o\<*i :K*:id, 

D.iikly tin* luggiMi crags indent the j Ky. 

A wtiihl to me these btat<*ly <•! ill’s ! — I'Jiey fill 
wondering vision as I slowU' skirt 
'riieir wave- worn foot: — nor heed 1 that above. 

Far into middle air some iiiouiitain height, 

Aslaig, or Beii-na-C-aple, rears aloft 
Its cloudy head ; while these grey clilVs so tall 
Are but a line, a slender belt wbicli girds 
'riie mighty mountain's base : — So feeble man 
Presumptuous scans all mysteries, led on 
By glimmering ray of science, t>r the light 
<)f boasted reason, self-siillicieiit ; blind 
To all things greater than himself, that Hand 
He sees not, imr that mighty Arm on high. 

Which sways, pervading airthings here' below. 

Here ends niy long-drawn course. On the fair shores 
Of thy sinall-CMdiiig bay, Isle-Oransny, 

1 strand my bark ; and through the %vilds of Skye, 
Refresh’d and ckoer’di my wonted march reaumef 
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A CUARACTER. ( 1830 .) 

A 

BY MfSS E. jr. IIAMIBTOX. 

Thy aflectioii rtvsotnbles a crystal stream 
1 have somewhere gazed on long : 

More piirel}” clear does its stilltiess seem 
^ Thau steadtasii or true or strong. 

For let hut a suimiuu* wind blow o’er 
Its constancy to mie. 

And the images that lay so deep before 
Is shaken on its throne. 

And wlioever in passing shall smile on thee, 
Will meet an answering smih*. 

And a calm trans])arei»t synipatliy. 

Sweet for a iiitle wliile. 

But it docs not larvfc ; «‘’en, current like. 

Thy leelings stt*al away : 

Whau^’ev may their simiiy sin face strike. 
Stirs them, but nought will stay. 

As liarp-strings fcrxmitly r«'^ply 
Alike to iniiiiy a hand. 

But, after, all tjuickly lie 
TJie saiin! UTitrmroIcd band : 

’Tis well lor / ’.cell for a mind 
That grit‘f would n iUlly move ; 

But what for thusi» wlio liave ^‘oiiKign'd 
To thee tljeir life thio’ love ? 

Like jose-h*a\es ou a river strew'ii, 

T)i<*y may w'ateh ihe»r fonduess sent 
( tirelessly .out of sii^hl full soon. 

By memoiies that leoent; 

Ami, as tij(‘ t<»rii-uj) {lower of joy 
Floats farther still from view. 

May w(U‘p : hut iliou, who couldst destroy, 
W ill merely suille Adieu ! 

And yet to think that one, who thus 
Shall wound aufl ijijure h» art'*. 

Is good and kind, as fow of us 
Wliose love not so departs ! 

To tliirik of all thy gentlemss. 

Like that Italian air, 

Wliose swe(‘t warm breath has deadruie.^b 
That life yet longs to dure I 

Alas, for earth ! the weak then too 
Are tyrants like the. strong. 

Even dreams that deified a few. 

We live to learn were wrong. 

Ye«, it i» vain I — though Hope will rove 
T I'hro’ realms too oft retrod, 

^ There is uo iieaven but one fibovc^ 

There ie no ^od but 
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KNOWLEDGE. 

nv MI«S E. M. HAMILTON. (1829.) 

Yiis f ’tis a majestic tiling, ^ 

Soaring on its licavenward wing. 

Through illimitable space; 

Yet, methinks, its godlike grace. 

Passing o’er tlie unfolding lieart. 

Makes its rest too often start ; 

Disturbs it with too rude a might, 
O’crpowers it with too cold a light 
For mortality to bear. 

And leaves us what we early were- 
\Vc catch the faded languid tone 
Of life too passionately known. 

And walk too soon beneath the sun. 

With surprise for ever done. 

Too curiously we ventured near 
The fountains of delight and fear; 

Too eagerly we sought to taste 
Existence ; — ’twas a fatal haste ! 

What is there, remains to try y 
Nothing, nothing, but to die ! 

Oh, if there were something new. 

To give our life its early hue. 

Any fresh emotion’s lore. 

Any thing unfelt before ! 

If the lieart had yet a page, 

In its alter’d volume sage, 

Unopen’d, unperused, to shew 
Depths there that we did not know ! 

But the highest, lowest note 
We have touch'd : we know by rote 
All sensations it contains. 

Its subtle sympathies and pains. 

And sweetnesses ; and powers that wai*" 

The rich developing of fate ; 

And infirmities that creep 
O’er it, like resistless sleep. 

We know the thoughts of others now 
By merely glancing at their brow : 

And worse, we know ourselves, and see 
AA e are not all sublimity. 

Alas ! the poetry of thought 
Too much of science soon has caught; 

Leaf by leaf, we tear away 

From Feeling’s home the vail that lay 

O’er it to our childhood’s view. 

We shake to earth the drops of dew. 

And search the early opening bud. 

Till every part is understood. 

Then, first we faint beneath the blaze 
That bursts upon our mortal gaze. 

And then grow weary in our souls. 

As time monotonously rolls ; 

Like a leaf from mystery’s pen. 

That we liave read, and read again. 

Till we would cast it quite away 
From sickening sight, and coldly say. 

What is there, remains to try ? 

Nothing, nothihg, but to die I 
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A I'KU YHAK-. (^18-28.) 

irv MISS v:, M. HAMILTON. 

Oil ! a few years ! how the words como. 
Like frost across the heart ! 

We need not weep, wo need not smile, 

T'^or a few yefirs, a little wliilo. 

And it will all depart: 

And we sliall be with those wlio lie 
Wliere there is neither smile nor sigh. 

Yet, — ‘‘ a few jyearsf — is this the whole 
Of chillness in the napie ? 

That, glad or wretched, Vf fietjitirs^ 

With their tumultuous hopes and fears, 

And ’twill ho all the same, — 

Our names, our generation, gone*. 

Our day of life, and life’s dream iJi>n(j 

Ah ! this were iiolhing r still 

Will do lo hury all 

1’hat made life ])l4*asant once, and thre\v' 
Over its stn‘am llie sunny hue; 

I'Jiat it sliall ‘scarce recall. 

There is a gloomier gia\e than <l4*ath, 

I’or hearts wheio love is as life’s hriNitli. 

Ay, pain ^le«-ps unw ; hui, /r //ror.s. 

Ami Jj 4 uv all, all may 4 Jiangt* I 
llow soon, \vl»4»s4» In^arfs were like* our own. 
So nanani with ours, so liki; in tone, 
lly tlnm may lia\<; gr4>\vri strange: 

Or kaa'p luit that taim; <aitting shew 
Of low; that fr(*ezes fervour’s flow ! 

Sueh things have hiaai : oIj, n^feAC if((ir<. 

'i’hf‘y t4*ach iis mor4* of earth ; 

And of wdiat all its sweetest things. 

Its kindly ties, its hopes’ young springs. 

Its dearest smih's are worth. 

Than anght its sage ones ever told 
Before our own fond breasts grew cold. 

Blit, — wajrst and sadclest . — a fr i' yt m's. 

And liappy is the heart 
Tliat can Ijelieve itself tlie same — 

Its now calm pulse, so dead, so tame, — 

To he the one whose liglitest start 
\yas bliss, even tliough it‘ wrung liot tears. 
To the cohl rest of laUu* years, 

I'he storms and buds together gone, 

I'iie sunshine and tho rain,^ — 

Our hopes, our cares, our tears grown few. 
We love not as we used to do. 

We never can again I 
And thus much for a few nhort years^ 

Can the words breatiic of much that cheers V 

Yet fiomething we must love, while life 
Is warm within the breast i 
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Oh ! would that oarih had not, even yet, 
h^noiigli, too uni eh, whereon to set 
Its tenderness supprest ! 

Would this world had indeed no inoro 
On which aHection’s depth to pour ! 

For then how easy it would be. 

In contriteness of soul. 

Weary and sick, to bring to One, 

To the ITnchangeable alone, 

Devotedly the whole ! 

Then, afciv ycarsy at rest, forgiven. 

Himself would dry all tears in Heaven ! 

— ... 

■nii: wELCiNo ASH, 

WITH xNAUES, DATE'-:, &r. C4HVKD ON ITS BARK. (1828.) 
liY MI-.S E. M. HAMILTON. 

One ’mid the lofty hundreds round; 

Why pause wo, oh ! lowlier tree. 

On the mossy swell of the silent ground, 

Where the shadow circles thee ? 

Why bend we on thee a longer glance. 

And one more softly lit. 

With a meaning as wiicn life’s young romance 
O’er our sober’d hearts will flit ^ 

Is it that thou to us art less 

Than thy forest brethren proud, 

A stranger in this green wilderness. 

This dark and stately crowd ? 

Or is it that in thy sudden droop 
DoAvn from the sunshine bright 
To the blue dee]) stream, — that earthward stoop 
Of thy feathery branches light, — 

We see some emblem of things that were, 

Things that once high promise wore, 
iliit, loo weak their weight of gifts to bear. 

Sunk soon to rise no more V 

No ! we turn away with a heavy sigh 

From the emblems our minds will weave 
Like this — for the passionate years pass by. 

When we woo our thoughts to grieve. 

And memory’s tide can have nought to do 
With thy spell, whate’er it be ; 

’Till this sunset’s blaze we never knew 
The wild, still path to thee. 

’Tis that, leaf- veil'd, on thy silvery bark, 

As meant not for all eyes. 

But by years engraven there deep, and dai'k. 

This human record lies. 

We pause to guess what tale belongs 
To those twb kind words ; and where, 

Now amongst all earth’s colder throngs, 

Are those who left them there. 
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WJjctlicr they ever shall come again 
To sec this trace — and then 

Ilow feel ? Oh ! say shall sudden pain 
Darken witli tears that ken ? 

Or with pitying smile of world-taught i^coru 
Shall they tliemselves recall 

Such as then they were, in life's fervent morn. 

When love, deep love, was all? 

Or was the vow that here they gave 
Only too truly kept ? 

Is one or both in the (piiet grave, 

And have love’s last tears been wept ? 

Yet what were to us the outline sad 
Or bright of their after-fate. 

E’en, trusted tree ! if thy whispers had 
A music that could relate ? 

Nothing ! — thou wherefore linger on, 

Musing beneath thy shower 

Of emerald wreaths, on those now gone 
From thy once so well-known bower ? 

Oh ! surely there is some strong sw(?ct lount 
Of feeling for all our kind ; 

That can thus with its gentle might surmount 
The gulf between mind and mind ; 

When tlie long-left stamp of a human hand. 

Recording a strange lieart's thrill, 

C.'an give thee this charm o’er the bright and grand. 

Thou stem of the Weeping” still ! ** 


i HAu>ii:>T. ( 1 N*27,) 
IlY MTSS i:. M. HAMILTON. 


Ah ! yes, we mingle, man with man, 
But none will be the first 
To whisper of the gloom within. 

And mirtli’s onchaiitment hurst. 
’Tis long, too long, till we can speak 
Even half of all we feel. 

Or pour on hearts as dark as ours 
I'lic tenderness might heal. 

'V^'c pass each other by in life. 
Unguessing of tlie hidden strife. 

In any bosom but our own, 

And communing with it alone, 
Separate, we try to stem life’s vvaves- 
Tben lie together in our graves ! f 


* “ A» in water face answeroth to f.icp, so the hi art of man to mail.”— Pwrer^*-, 
xxvih 19. 

”1* Have we not all one lather ? llatli not ono God created us ? A/a/ac/n', ii. 
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TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESU. 

Sir, — ‘A pasBag<3 in Mrs llemaua’s " Wood-walk,*’ in your this month’s 
Number, reminded me that I had introduced into a poem, written a year or 
two ago, a more detailed poetical use of the remarkable properties of the 
Passion-flower. Perhaps you may think the piece wo»’thy of insertion in 
your Magazine. 

Aufjnst Hthy 1 8;j3. C. M. 


THE CROWN OP THORNS. 

“ Go lorth, O ye ilanfiliter^-. of Zion, and behold Kiiitr Solomon with the crown wherewith his 
mother crowned him in tho day ol lii"^ espousal'* *' 

Sou^ of SuloinvUt iii. 11. 


PART THE FIRST. 


Go, daughters of Sion ; your King survey 
With the bridal wre^ath his brows around. 
By his mother, fair Solyma, twin’d to day. 
And now on his head like a diadem bound. 


Have ye seen it? Then wherefore in each dark eye 
Do the sorrowful drops unbidden start? 

And whence those pJile looks turn’d to the sky. 

The ensigns sure of a troubled heart? 

Ye mourn, perchance, tliat your God is slighted 
With a woven wreath of clieap-cull’d flowers ; 

Witli the valley’s sjioils Jiis love requited. 

Or tlic treasures of Sharon’s blushing bowers. 

Ye would that his temples should blaze with gold 
TJiick-geinin’d with pearls from the oceaii-streani, 

The ruby its crimson glare unfold. 

And the diamond shoot its dazzling beam. 

O iveep not for this ; for, kind and lowly. 

No costly ofl'*rings your King will seek : 

He deems no gift so rich and holy 

As a widow’s mite, ora heart that’s meek. 

“ Stranger, not hence, our sorrows flow ; 

For He, our King, full well wc know. 

Accepts the meanest gifts of love ; 

But, ah ! no flow’rs, his brow above. 

From those blest locks new fragrance gain ; 

With cruel thorns, whose touch is pain. 

Pluck’d in (iothseinane’s dark ground. 

Our mother’s hands have now those sacred temples bound. 

Stranger, O spare our lips tho rest : 

Go and behold thy Saviour blest 
Bearing along th’ accursed wood ; 

And, wiienon Calvary thou hast stood, 

And seen him drain his cup of woe, 

Th’ o’erfl owing cup Ids frienda^ bestow, 

Tlien will tliy soul in anguish own, 

* Such crown that King beseems, wdio makes tho cross his throne.' '* 


PART THE SECOND. 

Go, daughters of Sion ; the worst is sped ; 

Your King has bled for his houseliold-foes :t 
See I the hues of the tomb his cheek o’erspread. 

And in death the day-spring’s eyelids close. ______ 

* << One shall say unto him, what are these wounds in Thine hands ? Then he 
shall answer. Those with Which I was wounded in the house of my friends.'' 
•^Zechariah, xiii. G. 

t ** A man’s foss shall be they of his own hou8ehold.”-^.6'. Matt^eto, 36. 
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Go, stand by the cross ; and, ling’ring there, 

The drops of His sacred life-blood treasure ; 

That blood whose pow’r, man’s loss to repair. 

Is above all price, or weight, or measure. 

O stay till the tree to your hands restore 
The wasted frame of the Man of Sorrow ; 

And think, as ye shower your spices o’er. 

Of its Sabbath-rest in the tomb to-morrow. 

But the wreath that stains with a crimson die. 

Remove ye first, sad task fulfilling ; 

And with choicest llovvers its place supply. 

Your hands, tlie while, rich myrrh aistilling. 

“ Stranger, what favour’d llovvers may twine 
A garland for a brow divine V” 

Here, maidens, see, a flower is growing, 

Once white as the snow in its iiew-fall’n pride, 

Till it caught tlie drops so richly flowins*' 

From JESUS’ hanas, and feet, and side. 

Soon as the nails, sharp-pointed, tore him, 

And the funeral-tree its weight received. 

The meek flower bow’d each leaf to adore him, 

And its virgin breast in anguish heav’d. 

Nor vain its care : th(^ mystic pow’r 

Of the crim^^on drops that from JESUS fell, 

Have stamp’d it Iou»’s herald, from this dark Iiour 
Tiie tale of the passion in silence to tell. 

The wounds and the nails are juctur’d there, 

And the pillar of shame its breast adorns, 

And of purple rays a circlet fair 

To shadow the crown of cruel thorns. 

And througli all time shall its death each eve 
Renew the trace of this mournful hour. 

Haste, maidens, haste, and rev’rent weave 
His funeral- crown of the Piiahion^riowtr" 

“ Stranger, not e’en a flower so dear 
May henceforth deck this brow divine ; 

Nor pearls, nor gems, shall sparkle here, 

Nor purest gold from Ophir’s mine. 

Far other wreath does God prepare 
For him who bore the cross’s shame ; 

He soon his Father’s tlironc shall share. 

And heav'n and earth adore hi.s name. 

** For jetvelsf to stud his coronet 

Shall the souls he hath bought with his blood be set, 

And endless glory the brow adorn 

That was pierc’d for us with the CROWN of THOUN.” 

C. M. 


* The Passijlora [coerulea] has its rays of the nectary spreading, purple at base, 
white in the middle, and bine at the end : it has, in its centre, a column, round 
which are the three styles, formed like nails and tlie, /nr stamens. 

f They shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts in that day when I make up my 
jewels.”— AftthWii, iii. 17. 
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T.ETTERS TO THE RIOIIT nOxNOURAlH.E E. <i, STANLKr, SErUETARV OF STATE, 

&<*. Slc. 

FROM JAMES M'QUEKX, ESQ. 

Letter 11. 

Sir, — III tlie Letter of the IMh ult., to redeem iny pledge, by inserting 
I promised that I would return more the returns for those years for which 
at length to tlie subject of the pro- 1 have been able to obtain them, at 
sperity, the crops, and the value of full length. (hiba, from its great 
property in the foreign (colonics, superiority, stands first in tlie list, 
but more especially in the C'olonies The crops for lS-29, for t/ie whole 
belonging to Spain, than £ was abb, island, stood as follows : — 
to do in that Letter. I now proceed 

PROOl «*i: EXPORTED. 

•Sugar, lbs. . . HU,7U'.,iO() Cocoa, ilolUvs . . 74,390 

Itiim, puns. . . 1 , 0 18 (*orton, do. . . 125,000 

Molasses, casks . 0.3, .‘>.37 CaG‘Juvi:. do. . . 140,144 

CodTce, lbs. . . 52,200,000 IVas beans oiiion«, do. 236,257 

Tobacco leaf, do. . 13,800,000 Alcats and vcirctable^, do. 11,476,812 

Ditto, inaniifactured, do, 21-3,11.3 Greci:*' and gnisF, do. . .j,586,61G 

IJccs wax, do. , 3,000,000 Cl.arco-.], do. . . 2,107,.‘:0O 

Honey, do. . . 220,000 'fimber and woOvl, do. . 1,711,193 

Rice, do. . .1 t,000 000 Cattle, I-ide*-', sheep, i<;e. 

Corn, do. . . >12.000,000 do. . ", . S.50(>,0()0 

TJie value of exports in 1830 is try is (‘stiniated at 5(>,77(>, 900 dollars, 
stated at 49,66*2,987 dollars, and the The imports into (hibaiii 182fi stood 
consumption of ju’oduce in the conn- as under-— 

From United States direct . , 1,100,000 dollars. 

Jn vessels of ditto, not direct . . 3,200,()(H> „ 

Tu all other vessels . . . 7,UO0.O0O „ 

'lotal . 1 1,. 300, 000 „ 

VALUE OP PllOPEUTV IS Cl liV, 1830. 

91,819 Caballerras of land . , 91,396 3()0 dollars, 

lluildings, utensils, &c, thereon . 55,603,S.>0 ,, 

Plants .... S.j>50,197 

480,000 slaves . . . 9 >, 800,000 „ 

Animals .... 39,616.885 ,, 

A'aliie woods and forests . . 190,921.51^0 „ 

'Total . 562,191,732 „ 

The revenue of Cuba in 1829 In nine years from 1821, the Uni- 
ainuuiited to 9,150,000 dollars, and ted Soiies'UaNe received for theii* 
the clear revenue remitted to tlie ex])orts to Culia, for salt fish, sperm 
mother counliy exceeded 1,000,000 oil, saltlimd', pork, iiams, i>acon, but- 
dollars. Fioin the revenue raised ter, lard, flour, tallow, \'e., a return 
ill the colony, Cuba maiiitainH a very of upwards of 60, 000,000 dollars. It 
large and efficient garrison, and ihir- is now calculated tliat C'uba takes 
teen vessels of war, armed with 323 j’oarly of the hono Jidc produce of 
guns, and maimed by 2205 seamen, the l-niied States, to the value of 
Moreover, there remains a consider- 8,000,000 dollars. A very large pro- 
able value, both of exports and im- puiiion of the tonnage employed in 
ports, from the smaller ports and the trade of the island is American, 
bays ill the island, where cultivation The trade between Spain and the 
is ilaily extending, but for which no Havaniia is chiefly carried on in ves- 
ollicial account is received, or can .sels belonging to the United States, 
for a time be takciK and iu this these States ave yearly 
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deriving immense sums for freights^ which departed during the year 
&c.,aiid incalculable advantages from 1830 was 29, and the number which 
the number of seamen which this returned to llavanna during the same 
trade einploj^s. Since 1830, the slave year was 36, only one. of which ar- 
yjopulation of Cuba has very largely rived without slaves, thus giving 76 
increased. According to the papers vessels in tivo years, each of which 
concerning the foreign slave trade, carried from 500 to 600 slaves, which 
presented to Parliament in 1832, would thus give an increased impor- 
pages 90-93, the number of vessels tatioii of slaves into the llavanna 
which departed from the Port of alone of upwards of 40,000. In 1831, 
llavanna alone, in lS*29,for the coast 31 vessels left llavanna for the coast 
of Africa for slaves, amounted to of Africa. In 1831, the number of 
46, of wliich number only four were new slaves introduced into Porto 
captured, and one returned without llico was about 3000. Let us next 
slaves ; and the number of vesbols take the produce of that island— 


EXPORTS OF PORTO Rl< O FOR J 832, 


Sugar, lbs. 

61,240,006 

CUiai’t de iVIilado 

2,684,037 

Hum. puns. 

1,200 

I.oads plantains, 

4,778 89H 

Molasses, pun?. 

10,922 

Loads cassava 

20,099 

Coffee, lbs. 

19,600,000 

Quintals dc aroz 

62,168 

Cotton, do. 

620,000 

Fanegas maize 

37,167 

Tobacco, do. . 

6,000.000 

Quintals potatoes 

92,037 

]\Iaize,ytf/ir^a.v . 

8,000 

Ditto yams . 

6J2.I 

Hides, No. 

33,000 

Ditto pimento 

66 1 

Cattle, value dollars 

1 16,00(» 

tNC. t\i\ 



ESTIMATED VAI.I i: OF FXPOUT 

JS-^8. 2.379,600 dollars 

1S29. 2.766,391 „ 

1830. 3,191,806 „ 

IKII. 2,710,476 „ 

1832. 6,096,090 „ 

111 1778, the revenue of Porto Rico greatly increased of late years. Rolh 
was only 46,000 dollars. In 1832, must also continue to increase great- 
it had risen to upwards of 1,000,000 \y, ('uba is in length about looo 

dollars. In 1827, the value of llritish miles, and in breadth from 
capital invested was estimated at lod to 160. it is on all sides deeply 
63,668,646 pesos. The capital, St indented with bays and inlets of the 
John’s, contains about 16,000 inhahi- sea, thus j)n*senling to the ocean, 
tants, prosperous and opulent. The and conse(|uently gi'ing an easy 

consumption of butcher meat is etpial and cheap route for (exporting heavy 
to 10 to 12 oxen per day; and there produce, an extmit of perhaps 3000 
are 52 thriving towns and villages, miles of coast, by which means the 
which consume from two to three produce of her vast and rich lands 
oxen each daily. Above one half of is, at the chea]>e8t rate, put on hoard 
the imports into tlie island are re- the sliips, which are ready to convey 
ceived through St Thomas, and about these to every ijuarter of the world 
one half of the exports are carried at a rate ami with a facility which 
direct to the United States, which cannot be allorded or obtained on any 
States had, in the direct trade with continent, more especially on any 
this island in 1830, 30,000 tons of tropical continent. This will always 
shipping; very nearly half the ton- give Cuba a decided preponderance 
nage employed in the whole trade, in the market of the world. Porto 
while a considerable portion of the llico is much in the same state; and 
remaining half was also American, besides the extent of sea-coast pecu- 
5n the trade between the island and liar to both, in proportion to their 
Spain. ^ sijperfieial contents, considerable 

The population and the exportable rivers render the conveyance of ®u- 
productions of those two Spanish gar in both easy and cheap from the 
Colouiea iiave, aa you will observe^ more distant and fertile parts of the 
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interior. To the cultivation of sugar, 
therefore, in these islands, there 
seems to be no limits but from the 
want of labourers, or the want of a 
market; and before any market can 
cease to be profitable to the sugar 
cultivators of the Spanish Colonies, 
it must have become ruinous to the 
cultivators of sugar in every other 
tropical colony, 'riie very great pro- 
portion also which the wliite and 
free coloured population (many of 
the latter, being proprietors, will ne- 
cessarily take tlie side of the whites) 
of these Colonies bear to the slave 
population, will render property in 
these islands secure from any at- 
tempt at revolution or insubordina- 
tion on the part of the slaves. 

It is well known, and will by and 
by be adverted to at greater length, 
that the negroes lit)erated at Sierra 
Leone are again taken and sold in 
that colony. VVhen at St Thomas’s last 
j'ear, the master of a French slave 
ship was there, who, amongst other 
slaves, had bought and brought seven 
of these liberated Africans to Porto 
llico. After a little research, I found 
a young man who iiifonned me that 
lic was upon the estate Carolina,” 
to which these negroes, five grown- 
up people, one a boy twelve, years, 
and one a girl eleven years old,werc 
brought. Dll their arrival, they ac- 
costed him ill Engl isli, which excited 
Ids surprise, and, upon enquiry, he 
learned from their own lips the facts 
which 1 have stated. The two 
youngest told him that they had 
been at school with one Mr Davies 
ill Sierra Leone, and the whole said 
that they were catchod on the strccla 
of Freetoivny* and sold as slaves. 
It is very curious, that upon looking 
into Par. Pap. No. tKi4, of last year, 
I find at page 22, in the evidence 
given by a slave trader of the name 
of Antony, that he had at one time 
purchased sewn of these lihenitcd 
Africans from Freetown, about the 
very time that those above alluded to 
had been brought from Africa ! 

A remarkable circumstance occur- 
red at Porto Rico a few years ago. 
About 30 Africans, who Lad been 
slaves in Porto Rico, had by their 
industry purchased their freedom, 
and continuing their industrious ha- 
bits, had consequently acquired con- 
siderable property, resolved to dis- 


pose of that property, and with their 
wives and families to return to their 
native country in Africa. They ac- 
cordingly sold their jiroperty, reali- 
zed the proceeds, chartered a vessel, 
and proceeded to Afritra. On ma- 
king the land, they thought they 
might as well request the master of 
the vessel to sto]) for about a week, 
in order that they might see if they 
liked the country, informing liim, 
that if they did not return withfti a 
week, he might proceed on his voy'- 
age homewards. They landed, went 
into the country, but were so dis- 
gusted with what they saw, that be- 
fore the close of the week the whole 
returned on board the ship, and 
wlilcli proceeded back with them to 
Porto Rico, where they now are ! 

The po]>iilation of the British tro- 
pical Cyolonies of all classes is about 
one million, and th(' property in 
them about one hundred and fifty 
millions sterling. The population 
of the two Spanish Colonies just meil- 
tioiied is one iniilioii four hundred 
tliousaiid, and the propert}’' in them 
at least one liundred and seventy 
millions sterling, with tliis difierence, 
that the latter is secure, and increa- 
sing in value, while the former is 
without security, and almost of no 
value ! Tlie world iii general, and 
the United States in particular, de- 
rive increased advantages from the 
increasing cultivation of these Spa- 
nish Colonies, while the melancholy 
fa<*t stands open and obvious to all, 
that while the Brilisb Colonies de- 
cline under an internal taxation of 
about L.700,000 sterling, the Spanish 
Colonies ilourish under a toxalioii of 
nearly five times tlie sum ; and, 
moreover, that every advantage which 
the improvement of tlie latter gives 
is not only lost tt) England, but is 
thrown into tlie naval and comniei- 
cial scale against her. Such are the 
results where statesmen listen to and 
obey the councils of folly and fana- 
ticism ! 

The increased cultivation of the 
soil in exportable produce in the 
Spanish Colonies, gives wealth to the 
white colonists and capitalists, whose 
prosperity acts upon the free set- 
tlers in an increased demand for their 
provisions and labour, in those avo- 
cations wherein they do labour; and 
the united prosperity of both these 
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classes again acts on the welfare of 
the slave, in creating a large and re- 
munerating demand for the provi- 
sions, poultry, &c. &c., which they 
raise, and which, while it gives a 
stimulus to their sobriety and indus- 
try, opens up to them a legitimate, 
saVe, and honest path to liberty and 
independence, with minds so enlight- 
ened and improved as to enable 
them to enjoy these. Both slaves 
and free persons of colour in the 
Spanish Colonies are prosperous and 
contented. In the British Colonies, 
we find things just the reverse. A 
free population, poor and profiigate, 
without industry, and who, being 
without the re<piisite means or <|ua- 
lilications to enable them to belter 
their condition, or to rise in tlie so- 
cial scale by peaceable and legitimate 
means, resort to the dangerous course 
of sowing discontent and disafl'eclion 
amongst the slave })opulation, and in 
which mischievous course tliey are 
eagerly abetted by more niiscliievoiis 
Individuals in Great Britain. 

Some years ago, and wlien tJje glory 
of the British arms left them no otlier 
topic to declaim oji, his Majesty’s 
then Opposition made their standing 
jest, the folly, as they described it, of 
"the Ministers of this country claim- 
ing as an ally the King of Sj)ain, who 
em[»loyed himself only in embroider- 
ing petticoats for the Virgin Mary. 
It would, indeed, have been fortu- 
nate, bad Statesmen, who shall be. 
nameless, confined their labours to 
such harmless work. I’erdinand and 
his counsellors, however, can now 
turn upon them the joke and the 
sarcasm with irresistible force ; for, 
while these Statesmen have been 
employing their lime, not in em- 
broidering petticoats for the Mrgin 
Mary, but in cutting jietticoats and 
shaping bonnets for negro females, 
who certainly do not make virginity 
their boast — in nifiking sla\es free, 
and freemen slaves — luudinand and 
his counsellors have succeeded in 
bringing together and fixing in pros- 
perity a papulation of a million and 
a half of souls. In two great Colonies, 
where a naval and commercial rival 
of Great Britain, the United States 
of America, finds profitable, employ- 
ment for more than 200,000 tons of 
shipping, while the tonnage wbicli 
England employs in tliem scarcely 
deserves a name! American com- 


merce is thus incalculably increased ; 
and while it increases her commer- 
cial marine, and her resources for 
a future navy, it enables her to trans- 
port tlie produce of her forests and 
her fields to places in the I'orrid 
Zone, emerging from wildernesses 
into wealth and B])lendour ; and by 
doing so, to bring her own country 
from a wilderness to a densely-peo- 
pled land, daily advancing in wealth 
and splendour. Had Britisii States- 
men been attentive, wise, just, and 
generous, all that America enjoys in 
the trade of (hiba and Porto ilico 
might have been enjoyed by Great 
Britain ; and tlie forests of British 
Amtu'ica, the fish of Newfoundland, 
have been sent in her ships to the 
extent of three millions sterling per 
annum, to supply the two colonies 
mentioned, instead of tliesc colonies 
receiving similar supplies to tliat ex- 
tent from and in the ships of tin* 
United States. 

Hie policy of Groat liritain ought 
to liave been not to crush, hut to 
support Spain, in order to keep her 
a more* (‘fi'e.ctual harrier against the 
ambition of France on her northern 
frontier. The reverse, however, has 
been the case. By a policy as un- 
wise. as it was unjust, Great Britain 
produced the disrnemberinont of the 
Spanish empire, thus rendering lier 
no longer a harrier to 1^'rencli ambi- 
tion ill the south of I’^urupe ; and 
while engaged in <dVecting this, she 
cutoir from licr commercial circle the 
monopoly of a profitahh^ trade, ex- 
ceeding six millions sterling a-year; 
and she has sunk at the. same time 
ill loans, losses in goods, and mining 
speculations, perhaps sixty million's 
sterling, in countries beggared and 
depopulated by a hloody arid ruin- 
ous revolution, the sad effects of 
which a century will not repair, 
making, at the same time, Spain either 
a secret enemy or a cold friend, 
ready to throw e.very benefit s]u» has 
to give into any scale but that of 
Great Britain. 

Tlie next island that demaiulH a 
moment’s attention is liayti. Its 
crofis and trade stood at the iiuder- 
meiitioned periods as follows ; ]82f> 
being the latest period for which I 
can find correct returns, hut since 
tlieii it is well known that botli the 
tra<le ami produce have declined: 
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In 178y. 

In 182o. 

Sugar (clayed), F 

rench lbs. 


70,227,703 


Muscovado de. 

do. 


93,177,512 


Coffee, 

do. 


68,151,180 

32,189,784 

Cotton, 

do. 


6,286,126 

620,972 

Indigo, 

do. 


9,30,916 


Cocoa, 

do. 


150,000 

157,592 

Tortoiseshel], 

do. 


5,000 

8,622 

Campeachy wood, 

do. 


1,500,000 

5,307,745 

JMolasscs, casks, 



29,502 


Tafia, punclieons. 

. • 


.303 


Tanned hides, 
LTntanned do. 

• 


5,1361 
7,S87 \ 

lbs. 64,641 

IMaliogany, sup. feet, 



2,136,981 

Cigars, 

. 



179,500 

Bullocks* horns. 




7,209 

'Fobacco, Ibp. 




.3l-0,5Ss 

Yellow ware. 

. 



5,.)Sl 


Sucli is tlie amount and the eon- the last and the worst. The taxes 


trast which the produce of Ha 3 ’ti ex- 
hibits at the two periods mentioned ! 
But the returns for 1791, in the 
autumn of wliich year the rebellion 
broke out, exhibit a still i^reater dis- 
play of industry and produce. 1 copy 
it as given in the Bdinhurnh Gttzet- 
tc€}\ a work of great research and 
authority. 

217,103 casks of Sugar. 

b,G3G do. Molasses. 

380 do. (hims. 

2 IS boxes Aloes. 

27,312 barrels Syrup. 

1,51 t serroons Cochineal. 

C,SM tons Logwood. 

1,800 do. Mahogaii)'. 

■L1G7 lbs. Tuitoi-^eslu-ll. 

1,3 1() boxes Sweetmeats. 

l,t7S serroons Jesuits’ Baik. 
84,017,328 lbs. (French) CotYoe. 
11,317,226 do. Cotton. 

3,257,610 do. Indigo. 

1,536,617 do. Cocoa. 

4,6 1 8 bags I’epper. 

2,1-26 do. Ginger. 

6,918 Tanned Hides. 

111,039 Hides in Hair. 

2,617,650 Spanish Dollars. 

57,213 oz. Gold in Grains, &c. 

Such was the produce of St Do- 
mingo, and of the French part of it 
only, be it observed, in 1789 and 
1791 ; and such was tlie produce of 
the whole of it in 1826, as stated by 
Mr M’Kenzie; tho value in 1791 
being upwards of L.7,000,000 ster- 
ling, the value in 1826 not much ex- 
ceeding (exclusive of export duties) 
L. 1,000,000 ! In the former periods, 
also, the produce of ev^ry kind stood 
the first in the market in point of qua- 
lity, and at the latter period it stood 


before the Revolution, in the French 
part of it, amongst a population much 
more numerous Ilian at present, were 

580.000 dollars, now they amount to 
3,551,1 15 dollars. In 17S9, the trade 
of St Domingo employed 1700 ves- 
sels, 287,802 tons ; and in 1822 only 
9-17 vessels, 1()2,09;J tons, of every 
dc^scription, from all nations, and 
tvvo-tiurds of which were from the 
United States. The population of 
the Spanish part of St Domingo was, 
by tlic census of 1785, 158,6-16; and 
the population of the Freiicli part of 
it was, in 1789, viz. 10,000 whites, 

25.000 people of colour, and 501,000 
slaves; the hitter class being in- 
creased about 30,000 in 1791, brings 
the population of St Domingo, at tlie 
fatal Revolution of 1791, to 754,000. 
According to Mr M‘Kcnzie, tlie po- 
pulation of the whole island was, in 
1826, only (p. 22) 423,042 less by 
one-half than the government gives 
it out to be, and not greatly exceed- 
ing half the number at the Revolution ! 

Next let us turn our attention for 
a moment to the Spanish Main; what 
it was before the Revolution and 
slave emancipation, and what it lias 
now become since these took place. 
Before the rebellion, the live pro- 
vinces of A'enezuela contained, ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical census, 
9()0,00(» souls, (UU),0U() slaves inclu- 
ded,) inhabiting 445 towns and vil- 
lages, two-tbirds of which are now 
in ruins. In 1830, the population 
was reduced to 460,940, (including 

45,000 slaves,) inhabiting 182 towns 
and villages. In 1810, these pro- 
Vinces contained 600 sugar planta- 
tions^ instood of there then being 
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none as you liad stated;*^ 800 coffee, 
and 600 cocoa ditto, &c. &c. ; and in 
1830, the oiie-lialf have been totally 
abandoned, whHe the remainder 
were “ imperfectly cultivated by a 
few insubordinate negroes.” A rich 
valley extends, Avestivard from the 
Gulf of Paria,i260 miles to the south- 
ward of the city of (.araccas. be- 
fore the Revolution, this valley was 
cultivated like a garden, and thickly 
inhabited; nowit is almost a wilder- 
ness, where the traveller may march 
fifty miles, and scarcely meet a hu- 
man being or a liuman habitation ! 
At the commencement of the Revo- 

Laguyra, 

I'oito C'abello, 

I'umana and Barcelona, 
Giiyanii, Maracaibo, 
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lution, there were 3,000,000 dollars 
in the public Treasury, and no debt. 
In 1832, not a sixpence was in the 
Treasury, while a heavy debt, both 
foreign and domestic, has been in- 
curred. The total value of rattle, 
mules, indigo, sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
&c., cxporte<l at the following 
periods, stand as under : 

Before 1810, dollars, 12,785,000 
III 1830, do. 5,003,750 
1831, do. 1,210,233 

• From 1805 to 1800, tb<* imports 
and exports at the undermentioned 
ports stood as follows : 

. 17,6.32,002 dollars. 

• 5,500,000 
.3,000,000 
8 , 868,000 
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Total, 

The difterence, you Avill observe, 
is great indeed ; and the deplorable 
results of revolution, internal Avars, 
and discords, in that fine portion of 
the world, is distressing to think on. 
The grivenimeiit of C-araccas have 
lately" publicly acknowledged, that 
even the partial emancipation of the 
.slaA'es has been attended Avilli the 
most ruinous oficces upon the culti- 
vation of the country, and the most 
dangerous demoralization amongst 
the slaves llieniselves, 3’lie decline 
of tlie prosperity of this country is 
AA^ell known to every mercantile man 
Avho is, or Avho has been, connected 
with it durinff the last twenty years ; 
and, if farther proof were wanting to 
shew tlie misery to Avhich the popu- 
lation has been reduced, it may be 
every day Avitnessed at Trinidad, 
where the miserable (heoles of that 
country are seen coming up the Gulf 
of Faria in little cockle-shell boats, 
Avith their country provisions, eggs, 
and poultry’’, to a market, Avithout any 
covering but a rag to cover tlioir na- 
kedness. The plantation slaves look 
upon them Avith pity and astonish- 
ment, and designate them new ne- 
groes [ 

White*. 


Guadeloupe, &c., ] 8,000 

Martinifpie, 1 3>000 

Isle de Bourbon, 20,000 

Cayenne, 2,000 


35,000,962 dollar*;. 

The foreign Colonies next in im- 
portance are tliose belonging to 
France. Of late, the French govofn- 
ment have paid considerabh* atten- 
tion to their interest. So rigid has 
their system of colonini policy' be- 
come, that they will not permit tliese 
(/oloiiies to receive from any tpiarter 
any’' article tliat France and her de- 
pendencies can produce. 13y a hcjavy' 
bounty upon saltfish, they have raised 
their fisheries in the Gulf of St Law- 
rence to a scale of great importance, 
Avhile their West India C'olonies are 
supplied with salt fish at the, rate of 
two dollars per cwt. Of late, they' 
have begun to receive abundant sup- 
plies of very fine Indian corn, and at 
very” cheap rate, from Algiers. 
France at present exports to her Co- 
lonies mercJiandise to the value of 
61,489,60 1 francs, and she receives 
from them in sugar to the Aalue of 
1 10,880,000 francs, and in coffee 
.3,964,000 francs, &c. ^tc., giving a 
clear gain to her of about 50,000,000 
francs annually”. The population and 
produce of the French C/olonies, and 
the ralue of property in them, stand 
as under 


Free Colonretl. 

15.000 

11.000 
11,500 

2,000 


Slave*. 

1 12,000 
90,000 
70,286 
10,201 


ToUI. 

14«5,OU<) 

1 i;i,«) 0 o 

101,785 

23,201 

383,0+6 


53,000 3(»,500 291,547 


• See JPotteeripl te thi* ILetter, 
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Tlio sugar crop of Guadaloupc and 
Us dependencies, Mariegalanteand St 
Martin’s, is about 85,000 hhds., and 
Martinique 65,000 hhds, of 1 1 ew'^t. 
each ; and tlie quantity of sugar ex- 
ported by the Americans from the 
French Colonies amounts to about 

255,000 cvvt. The following is the 
quantity of sugar imported into 
France from all her Colonies, on an 
average of three years, at each of the 
following periods : — 

J 82 1. — 372,380 killograninies. 
IS'd'V — 56,882,087 — 

1S27 — 5<), 373, 255 
1 830 — 78,675,558 — 

1 83 1 .—89, 975,000 — 

or equal to 1,905,000 cwts. British. 
The crop of the Isle de Bourbon 
would last year increase the quantity 
by at least 10,000,000 French lbs. 

V ALU JO oi ' Propkiitv. 

Sterling. 

Guadaloupc, • , £». 19,500,000 

Maiiegalante, . . 0,200,000 

IMartiiiique, . . 17,550,000 

Cayenne, . . 2,242,000 

Isle de Bourbon, agricul- 
ture, &c.. . . 1 1,000,000 

Total, JL. 56, 192,000 

Buildings in towns, say 25,000,000 


The Danish Colonics come next in 
rotation for our consideration. As a 
sugar colony, the principal of these 
is Santa Croix, The population and 
the crop for 1802 stood as under 

Wliites . . 2,038 

Free people ol' colour, 4-,307 

Slaves, . . 22,786 

Total . 29,131 

Average crop for the last ten years: 
sugar, 1 8,000 hhds. ; rum, 1 2,000 puns. 
The value of all the property in the 
island, taken at the government esti- 
mate for taxation, is 2 1 ,260,000 pieces 
of eight. Tiie island of St John’s 
contains a population of 3000 free 
persons and slaves, and produces 
about 1(300 hhds. sugar of 16 cwts. 
each yearly. The part of 8t Thomas 
ill cultivation contains nearly the 
same number of persons, producing 
about 1400 hhds. sugar annually. St 
Thomas, however, possesses no other 
resources within itself, and is cijielly 
valuable for its good liarbour,andfrorn 
being a free port, for the very great 
trade which is there carried on with 
other West India islands, with the 
Spanish Main, with C’olombia, and 
witli Porto Rico. The trade with the 


Grand total, T.8 1,492,000 
Fxcluijivc of Goods, Furniture, tS:c. 

Tlic following statistical details for 
the Isle do Bourbon, for the year 
1831, arc curious, and worth attend- 
ing to : — 

45.000. 000 lb?. Sugar. 

30.000. 000 — Maize. 

700,000 — Rice. 

2.000. 000 — Other grains. 

4.500.000 — Collee. 

4.000. 000 _ WJjcat. 

17.000. 000 — Fruits. 

1.500.000 — Cloves- 
Thcwholcvaluedat32, 000,000 francs. 
Madagascar furnishes the colony an- 
nually with 5,000,000 lbs. rice of a 
superior (Quality, and .35,000,000 lbs. 
more are annually imported from 
India. The value of property in 1831 
stood as under 

Francs. 

Land in cultivation, . 118,500,000 

Slaves, . . 79,200,000 

Gate I c, 1 ^: 0 . . . 11,800.000 

Ships, &c. . , 13,200,000 

Total , 223,100,000 

Exclusive of the Bdildings, &c. in 

towns and villages. 


latter is very extensive; but with Co- 
lombia it has greatly declined since 
the Revolution. Goods to the value 
of at least 1^.400,000 sterling are an- 
nually brought from Great Britain to 
St Tliomas,"for the supply of the lat- 
ter markets. Tlie town contains 
about 14,000 inhabitants, and is a 
bustling and thriving place. Their 
butchcr-meat, country provisions, 
and fruits, are principally imported 
from Porto Rico. 

A short distance from St Thomas, 
and near the east end of Porto Rico, 
is situated the valuable island called 
Craii Fi.and, much of the same size 
and form as Santa ('roix. Tins inland 


belongs to Great Britain, althougli I 
perceive, from the papers presented 
by command of his Majesty to the 
House of Commons last year, that it 
was offered to be given to Spain for 
lier alleged rights’ to the island of 
Fernando Po. "This island was grant- 
ed by George II. to General Matthew, 
formerly Governor- General of the 
Leeward Islands; and his legal heir 
and representative at present in St 
Christopher’s has the grant in his 
posscssiou. This island has some 
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«'oocl harbours anJ bays ; tlio land is 
in general level, and extremely rich ; 
and the island, it' cultivated, could 
]n-odufe above i20,000 hhds. ot* sugar 
aniiiially. At present there are about 
;>(»() settlors upon it, and two or three 
small sugar estates. If this island lia<l 
been attended to by Great Britain, it 
ought to have been, and would have 
been, the St Thomas of the West In- 
dies. In the hands of Great Britain 
it would have been particularly Vea- 
luable, as commanding, not only the 
trade with Porto Ricol, but also the 
chief passage to the northwar<i for 
vessels and fleets, more especially in 
time of war. 

Eastward froin St Thomas is tlie 
small and remarkable island of Saba, 
a conical hill, arising above the ocean 
to the height of nearly 3000 feet. 
About 000 inhabitants, all white, live 
on this island, at an elevation of from 
I ‘200 to loOO feet above tlic level of 
the sea, producing by their labour 
very tine fruits and vegetables of all 
descriptions, ami fresh l)Utter, with 
wliicli tli(‘y supply St Thomas and 
the other islands. Tins island belongs 
to the l)ut<;h, and has no harbour* 
hiastward of Saba, and within nine 
miles of St (Jiiristoplier’s, is situated 
the Dutch island of StKustatia, about 
35 years ago a greater emporium of 
trade for the \Vest Indies than St 
Thomas now is. At that time, per- 
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haps 300 sail of s([uare-riggcd vessels 
might be seen riding in its roadstead, 
while, at the present day, a solitary 
vessel may visit it once in a month 
or six weeks. Its cultivation, never 
extensive, is now confined to three 
or four small sugar, estates. North- 
ward of this island about 40 miles, 
we find the island of St Martin’s, be- 
longing to the Dutch and the French. 
It contains about 5000 slaves, and 
produces about 3000 hlids. of sugar 
annually. A little to the esistward of 
this wc find the island of St Bartho- 
lomew’s. It is a small place, with a 
very thin soil, producing only fruits 
and vegetables for the use of tlie in- 
habitants, about 3000 in number, all 
whites. It has a fine harbour, and a 
neat well-built town, with about 1500 
inhabitants. It belongs to Sweden ; 
but, from the groat decay of tlie Ame- 
rican trade, of which during tlie non- 
intercourse laws it was an (‘inporium, 
it docs not now pay its expenses. 

TJio numerous islands situated in 
Ihe Charibbean arcliipelago, and be- 
longing to Great Britain, next de- 
mand our attention. 'Die statistical 
details regarding them, and her other 
slave. Colonies, I shall confine to a 
compass as narrow as possible. The 
population stood, according to re- 
turns, at tlieu ndcrinentioned dates, 
as follows : — 


nrilish T tropical Colonics, 


Population and Crovs or BritinU C'oi.omi:-?. 

Population. 

The following is the ])opulation of the diflerent classes of the British Tro- 
pical Colonies, as these stood at the date of the latest returns that have 
come into my hands . — (ParL Paper ^ No, 2fi(> of 1831.) 


1 '] 

White. 

1828. — Antigua, . 1,080 

1829 Barbadocs. 1 1,959 

1828. — Bahamas • 4,210 

1828 Berhicc, . 552 

1827. — Bermuda, . 3,905 

1829. — Demerara, . 3,000 

1826. —Dominica, . 840 

1828 Grenada, . 801 

1826.— Jamaica, . 30,000 

1928. — Montserrat, .330 

1B5>8 — Nevis, . 700 

1827 St Christepher’s, 1,012 

1828. — St Lucia, . 972 

\ 1827. — St Vincent, . 1,301 

1828 Tobago, . .322 


Carried forward, 65,520 


•'lavC:-. 


CoIfHtri-if. 



I’otal. 


1 l.oeiG 

15,773 

,3.5,714 

.3. 146 

,37,691 

tkSU 

102,007 

2,991 

1,608 

l-.fifiH 

10,507 

i,I5l 

1 1,281. 


2,3,022 

73S 

2,208 

2,400 

9,251 

6,260 

37,141 

32,320 

78,7a3 

3,606 

7,362 

8,030 

19,8.38 

3,786 

1 1,777 

1 2,.!>0.5 

28,929 

25,0(X) 

162,726 

]«8,31»3 

.386,1 19 

814 

2,867 

3,3fW 

7,406 

2,0(X) 

4,57 1* 

4,68.5 

11,959 

.3,000 

9,I9H 

10,112 

23,922 

.3,718 

6,280 

7,.381 

18,351 

2,824 

1 1,583 

12,006 

27.714 

1,164 

5,966 

6,757 

14,209 

66|09a 

320,331 

342,737' 

803,681 
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I'rop. 

Wliito. ( 

Slave-. 

Mali's. IVFuali*-. 

'I'Dtal. 

l>i oiif»ht iui vvard, 

(36,620 

(>(>,093 

329,331 

342,737 

S(»;i,6Sl 

1 Trinidad, 

4,201 

16,960 

1.3,1.36 

11,017 

11,609 

1S*^8. — Virgin Jdando, 

417 

l,29(i 

2,606 

2,9.31 

7,179 

1828. — Aiiguillti, 

3(36 

327 

1,1 fH 

1, 1 91 

3,080 

1831. — Barbuda, 

— 



26(* 

250 

600 

1828. — llondiirus, 

260 

2,26(3 


2,127 

4,613 

182(). — Aiaurilins and 

8,8 

J 6,861 

17,667 

29,117 

101,469 

Sychellcs 

— 

— 

_ . 

— 

300 

1826. — Cape of Good Hope 

. j.>,(> 1 6 

37,8.j2 

21,210 

14,299 

129,036 

Anegada, (iinecrtain) 

Crab Island, — 

— 

— 

— 

400 


I36,:J02 


116 6S2 

103,672 

1,091,197 


'riio iinporls from tlieso. colonies to (jJreat Britain an<l Ireland were in 
sterliiit^, tlie exports : the shippini^ outwards 

to them was 9.s() ship h, "^8(3, ;i88 tons, and inwards from them, lOUo sbix^s, 
284,ii;31 Ions, iiiaiiiied by about I7,ooo seamen. 


Crop LO Tin. Buiti^ii 'iitoi-iCAi. C^oj.o.ml-', {Ptif i, JS^os, S\0, 

fuid :32K ol‘ 18:33.) 


l oluin. 

M; • . 

i'. 


<\.nligiia, 

133,162 

rj 

1 ! 

1 >arl)iidoe>*> 

211,021 

’J 

16 

Babanins. 

>1 


,, 

Borbicc, 

1 lih ,16/ 


20 

Borniuda. 


o 

99 

Deineiii! a, 

681,364? 

•> 

1 1 

Dominica, 

68,270 


26 

(Jroniidii, 

188,231 

1 

1 1 

.Iriinaica, 

l,li(i,l87 

.1 

16 

Honduras. 

' j 


•, 

^Montserrat, 

.20,86, > 

■J 

20 

Is’ c vis, 

39,813 


19 

St Christopber’s, 

80,602 

.1 

20 

St Lucia, 

29,<il8 

1 

19 

St Vincent, 

I8G,S12 

1 

16 

Tobago, 

108,100 

3 

10 

‘rrinidad, 

233,201 

3J 

16 

Virgin T.-iands; 

1 1,999 

99 

21 

Mauritius, 

627,231 

99 

22 

Anguilla, 

'9 

'9 

»» 

( ’ripi* ot (JtMid I lope 

, 8713 

99 

26 

I'oreigri Ishmde, 

1 1 is 
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99 



1 

26 


Uniu. 

f OllOC 

Mola—rs, 


I 

t.alh. 

29,173 

33,280 


o, 710 

l.i 1,001- 


,, 



J 22, 11)1 

2,291,497 


30 

3-3 


1,293,2.36 

i.i.j7,!)o;i 


3JyV)!» 

1,.‘>.‘>0, 101 



87 49 


2,7.37.063 

l!),3! 1,008 





1 l,o01. 

161 


1 1,189 

112 



107 t 



6S,2G7 








o.'j.Xi 

91,381 


108 

6 



20,616 



173321 


008,001- 

1 6s,'l7(i 

171,7‘20 

i,;c(i,(.)io 

.'j33,636 

070,51-^0 

o.O!)j,!»y; 


1147,949 


Sl'UAK IMl'OUTKU INTO GREAT BrU AIN 1 ROM 


18:10 

West India C'ulonie 

Cwls, 

3,906,538 

Mauritius. 

Cwts. 

111,28.1 

1827 

3,747,232 

170,267 

1828 

1,037,4.60 

2ll,791‘ 

J829 

3,960,463 

240,318 

1830 

1,11-7,733 

136,010 


• li), 816, 400 

1,198,664 
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PU0DU« TIO.N Si oAK— Puoi)UCi:l>, IiUOl i.llT TO pLUOl E, AM> t0^bCMliI) 
TllEKk: OK AVlllSRE rilODUCEO* 


Cwts. Ill 
J75»l. 

BritLsIi c olon. a:ul Brit. i *. Iiid. bron^lit to G. Brituiii, S<c. 

Do. do. to all N. Amenta, 110,000 

Foreign Colonics ami IbrciKii J'.. Indies, rm G. Uritain, 

Sioini^h insular (Vlonies. . * 

Do. continent, Vcvii Cv;j/, 8co. before ISO**, • ! 

I Vench Sc lloiningo, . . • Vooll oo<» 

1 ) 0 . oihei* western Colonies, . - 

Do. eastern do. . . • f 

Brazil*^, say . . « • '{70 000 

Dutch western Colonies, . . • 

Danish do. . . • .100,000 

United States. Uoui'iiana, 

Add for proportion clayed, f uha, Brazils, I^c. 


Total Aluscovado, 
I^rodaced and consumed before 1 71 


MuscovAdo, 
laoi. 

1,C,'>0,000 
110.000 160,000 

30,000 -200,000 

l,U)0,00t) 2,200,000 

1 10,000 
2,010,000 ; 

1,-^00,000 1,987,000 

aoo,ooo ; 


Tiici'eased production from 1791 to O-iIll, 


•^,tVH),000 
•1.50,(M)0 
.•{Otl.OOO 
• 870,000 

l,.j0.'l,000 






Ria AI'ITI I. vTION. 


Imported into Uurope in lS30 
By Great Ib ituin, Brilisli colonial, 

JJy do. for ( olonies ami Kist Indian, 

By Du tell and Danish western colonial. 
liy France, colonial. 

By Spain and Ibrtugal direi’t, •-ay 


HKl 
.‘{Hl.iM Ml 

I,7:*2,IHK» 
MU Ml 


Into Kiissia ( IVtcr^burglj,; C’uba, and Brazil, aeer. 2 ycais, .3.77.000 
Into Prussia, 1S20, . . . dl.i.lMH) 

Into Au'tria, Trieste, • . ' 1 0,000 

Into Hamburgh and .Antwerp, do. , , l,0^2,t‘»H> 

Into Ains.terdiim, Hotterdam, do. do • . 273,000 

Into Bremen, do. do. . . • OOO 

Into France, the .Mediterraiua?), do. do. . 27o,oi»o 

Add proporliori for clayed Cuba, Brazi!, ^vc. l,.>03,i‘O0 


Imported into Kuropr from westi’rri woild. H‘J1, 

Do. from Colonics, via (ircat Britain, 

Do. in a raw state from G. Britain and F. Indian, 

Increased coiiHiimptiori, contineiif. 

Sugar produced in wtsU rn world, (rbu tly,) 1KB, 

How disposed of. 

Continent of K uropc, 

United States, home growth and foreign. 

Great Britain and Ireland, average (> ycai*-', 

British North America, tS.r. direct, 

Increase!! production, (cliicfly west world,) since I <91, 
I low taken oil. 

Increased consumption, continent of lluropr. 

Do. do, of Great Britain, 

1^0- do. of Ireland, 

Do. do. of British North Americ/i, 

A>o. do. of United States, 


H,721,<h«» 


3<>,*JnB 

|f»n,(MK» 7 a!Oi»,(MU» 

1,71.»JU)U 
i 1,310.U0B 

s.72I.(;BO 
.3,7*: 1,000 

160,000 I U3lO,000 


IB 

I.OllH,O0U 

220.fM»O 

l.'KMMK) 

l,.^s>,000 


l,76l,tX)0 


4,761,000 


»01» cask, inolamt* and HO.OOU baloi 
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The following is a short abstract of the sugar produced, and the capital 
invested, in the various countries where sugar and other articles of com- 
merce are produced by the labour of slaves. The estimate for the Brazils 
is taken in proportion to the value in the colonies belonging to France, 
wherein the diiferent species of cultivation is very nearly the same as in the 
Brazils. The estiiuate tor the United States is taken upon the scale at which 
these states made tlie British government pay for the slaves which their 
naval ollicers carried away from these states, and who are now settled in 
Trinidad. The amount, you will also observe, is independent of the value 
of all the slnj)ping engaged in the trade with these countries, and of that pro- 
perty which may be called transient mercantile property, wliich is placed 
in tliem. The population of the insular colonies amounts to 2,900,000 
souls. 


Bviti h 

Slave Colonic 

1-Vciich 

do. 

Sjiinisli 

do. 

DuU-h 

do. 

1 

do. 

1 nitcil 

States do. 

liiazils 

do. 


'1 OtiJ 


Th(» shipping einploy<‘d in am! 
dependeTit upon this trader must 
ni;n»UMt to U.50 (),(.hh) t<»ns, and i!ie 
value of which canimt !»<» less than 
L 20,000,000 sterling. 'I'he e\]M)its 
and imports to and from all these 
countries, and otln»r (piarlers of the 
world, are ])robably not timcli short 
of L.‘n»,ot>o,ooo stei ling per annum. 
The v.ilm* of what may b** called 
trausiciit eommen ial ]>roperty ])la- 
ced ill iliem, admittintr that only c»ne 
year's sn]>piy is ado. it and on iiand, 
can hanlly be less than L. lo,oon,iM)o 
hteiling, wliii-li, witli tin* shippinir 
ami the li\ed ca]^ital otherwise iii- 
vesteil, will m;;k»‘ tlu* enoi mous sum 
of L. 1 , 21 o,ooo,<k»o sterling, whieh is 
at stake, independent of all the out- 
slanding ilehts due to commovcial 
men and othius, amounlini' to ]>cv- 
haps li. 100,000, (H Ml more, all of which 
will be disturbed and shaken, and by 
far the greiilcr proportion of the 

1. >0.000 siiivvs, ut U..> > sterling 

Uaials, buildings, stuck, ^c. 

JSliips, houses in towns, 


Since that ueviod, it is well knowa 
that the value of buildings, stock, 
and machinery, has been more than 
X)ropot'tionably increased; so that 

VOb* XX.VIV1 ,N0. ccxiv. 


C'Ais. Su;rar. 

Capital. 

4,;jWU,7 IS 

L. 150,000, 000 

l.f>U>,000 

H1,Bj2,000 

2,H00,U00 

170,0011,000 

l.>u,noo 

H,500,0<KJ 

;iio,uoo 

9,000.000 

STO.OUO 

000,000,000 

2,t M »( K* H U ) 

103,1 UKKOOO 

1 2.1G.>,7 l -’J 

L.l,KHj,992;UtO 


whole very probably destroyed and 
swept away. 

('an you look at this unmoved? 
('an you, as a statesman, more espe- 
cially as a British statesman, behold 
all this, and consider the vast inte- 
rests, civil, cominereial, and political, 
which are int(?rwo^ en with it, and de- 
j)endeiit ujum it, and yet listen, with- 
4>ut terror and alarm, to tlie raving 
declarations which you so frequently 
liear madt‘ in Great Britain, nay, even 
in ht*r seii.ae and in your hearing, 
that the wliole u ill be reduced to tlie 
same stat«* that the British ('olonies 
will be red need to by the terrilic* 
measun^s which you have decreed? 

Ill the year I7S0, as you will see 
upon reference to the report of the 
( oinmitleo of the House of Lords, 
appointed to examine into the Afri- 
can slave-trade, the value of property 
in the Biitish West India Uolouies 
Btuod as under 

L.2t?,.Voo,oon 

2..3t >0,000 


Total, L.TO,iK>0,000 


the value of the whole at the present 
day, including what may be culled 
the temporary mercantile property 
invested hi gojds, is not over e»ti- 
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mated at L.150,000,000 sterling; and 
no one can forget how the present 
Anti-colonists sounded the note,that« 
when the African slave trade was 
abolished by Great Britain^ the value 
of that property would be immense- 
ly increased. How has it been so ? 
You have offered L.!20, 000,000 for 
the slaves now in the colonies, 
which is not one half their value, 
calculated at the same rate tiiat they 
were valued in 1 789. 

A reference to this part of the sub- 
ject naturally leads to the conside- 
ration of the results which have ac- 
crued to Africa, as regards the slave- 
trade, from the coui*se which Great 
Britain has pursued. In principal 
and interest Great Britain has already 
paid for attempts to put down the 
African slave trade by foreigners, a 
sum certainly equal to, if not greater 
than ^at which you nowpropose,viz. 
twenty millions^ to give for tlui value 
of British Colonial slaves. Great Bri- 
tain has laid out this emormous sum, 
and yet she has not in Africa, as 
Sierra Leone can attest before an 
astonished world, accomplished one 
single object she had in view with 
regard to Africa. Not only lias she 
not accomplished any thing, but she 
has quadrupled, if not quintupled, by 
her ineffectual and injudicious at- 
tempts to relieve her, the miseries 
and the sufferings of Africa. These 
facts stand undeniable and incon- 
trovertible. In 1789, as you will see 
from the Report of the Conimittee 
of the House of Ijords, above refer- 
red to, the number of slaves export- 
^ ed from Africa by all the European 
powers, was about 58,000. The war 
which afterwards ensued, and in 
which Great Britain acquired tlic 
command of the ocean, reduced the 
slave trade to that which \vas car- 
ried on by herself and the Brazils, 
probably not exceeding half the 
above number at the time she abo- 
lished the trade in 1808. How stands 
the matter now V From the papers 
presented to the House of Commons 
in 1831, by command of his Majesty, 
you will find that for 1829 there 
were legally and openly imported 
into five ports In the Brazils, 76,500 
slaves, besides those that were smug- 
gled In, of which no notice could bo 
taken.. In the same year, you will 
pireelve, from the returns which 1 
ph^^ Vefor 0 you, that slaves, at the 


rate of 90.000 per annum, for two 
years, had been imported into Cuba; 
and in the same year, at least 3000 
were imported into Porto Rico, be- 
sides the 11 umber imported into the 
French colonies, and all those cap- 
tured by the British cruisers, and con- 
demned by the mixed commissions ; 
which, with the mortality attending 
upon all these, will give, probably, 
200,000 as the yearly export from 
Africa at the period mentioned ! ! 
When we look at this, and when wo 
behold the improvement of foreign 
colonies and the deterioration of our 
own, we are compelled to exclaim 
ill the liitterness of spirit. What lias 
Africa, what has humanity, what 
hfive the commerce and the welfare 
of Groat Britain gained by the pro- 
ceedings of the last forty years, in 
every tiling connected with the sub- 
jects adverted to V 

111 my former Lett(?r I shortly al- 
luded to the settlement of Sierra 
Leone, in jiroof that tropical agri- 
culture had nut adiaiiced one step 
in the places, notwitlistanding all tliat 
had been done to accomplish that 
object; and I now proceeil to sliew, 
as I there promised, that tlie Africans 
liberated there, instead of following 
tlie pursuits of agriculture, are, at 
this moment, tvholly and actively en- 
gaged ill seizing and selling each 
otiier as slaves to the foreign slave- 
sliips wbicli frequent tliat part of the 
coast ! These appalling facts we 
learn from Part, l\tp. No. 364, of 
1832, printed by order of the. House 
of (Commons. Judge Jrffioff, in a 
most powerful address to the Grand 
Jury, assembled at Freetown on 
the 2d June, 1830, most distinctly 
and unequivocally declares, that the 
slave trade was carried on there 
to a very gieat extent, and that it 
was, in fact, almost the only trade 
carried on in the plficc. To this 
system he very reasonably attri- 
butes the decrease of Africans li- 
berated in the place, from 35,000, 
exclusive of the increase by births 
over the deaths, to “ 17,000 or 
18,000,” all that were then remain- 
ing in the place ! He pointedly men- 
tions. upwards of twenty criminals 
who were then under prosecution 
for the offence, and he at the same 
time points out the desolate condi- 
tion of the place In the following 
emphatic words ; — V It is reall^> gen- 
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tlemen, a most painful reflection, 
tliat after the profuse and lavish 
waste of llritish capital, (nearly 
Li. 7,000,000,) and British life, iii and 
upon the objects of this colony, so 
little appears to have been done, and 
that that which is in progress should 
be constantly retarded, on the one 
hand, by the paltry squabbles and un- 
dignified disputes of those who ought 
peculiarly to labour heart and hand 
in the common cause; and on the 
other, by the apathy and indolence 
of the great mass of the native in- 
habitants, who will not exert a 
IHtle. labour to prevent that property, 
which in mail}'' instances they hold 
uj)on tlic easy tenure of exerting a 
Utile labour^ from becoming nurseries 
of disease and deaths instead of being 
appropriated to their legitimate and 
destined use — the promotion of 
health, and the dilViision of happiness 
and comfort amidst an industrious 
and grateful population.’* 

Judge Jeficott’s cJiarge was a 
thunderbolt to the Anthcoloiiial 
rookery in London. Instead of 
meeting tlie disclosures made, with 
the iinlignation which they ought to 
liave called forth. Sir (Jeorge Mur- 
ray, or rather that gentleman who 
held the Colonial Ollicc pen at the 
time, proceeded t<» shew and to state 
that the Judge must have exaggerated 
iiiiineasurably in all he liad said ; but, 
at tlie same time, directing a Com- 
mlssiou of Encpiiry to be instituted 
to investigate the matter. The Com- 
mission was accordingly appointed ; 
undertook and terminated the la- 
bour, the detail of which forms the 
principal uart of the Parliamentary 
Paper referred to; and the result 
of which labour. Lord Goderich, in 
a letter dated 1 8th January, 1882, 
expresses hia conviction thus : — 
** iJiat the slave trade lias been c.r- 
tensivcly carried on at Sierra Leone, 
is a fact which the evidence has un- 
happily placed beyond the reach of 
controversy.” That evidence, more- 
over, points out that the number of 
slaves actually liberated in Sierra 
Leone amounted to 87,448, of 
which, according to Bari. Bap. 362, 
of 1828, and 9th report of the Afri- 
can Institution, page 63, only 2954 
men and women had been taken 
for the army and the navy. The 
Committee of Enquiry amongst other 
tbingii state thus 

H xhe conuiutt^e b«re to oppress tboir 


regret that some very recent instances 
have occurred in which persons of appa- 
rent respectability have been charged 
with aiding and abetting the slave trade, 
as will appear from the evidence annexed. 
The committee, in conclusion, feel it their 
duty to refer particularly to the clerk of 
the crown and police, from which it will 
appear that during the ten years prece- 
ding 1830, although numerous cases of 
persons charged with the offence of kid- 
napping had become the subject of inves- 
tigation, only one person had been con- 
victed of the offence, and that during the 
last ten months not less than thirteen 
convictions have taken place.’* 
min Campbell^ a witness, culled, swears, 
lie is aware tliut tlie system of kidnap- 
ping has ])revailcd in this colony for the 
last five years, and latterly to a very great 
extent ;** — .“ if he stated the annual ex- 
port trom the Uio Pongos during the last 
three years to have been 2o0 liberated 
Africans, the average would not be ex- 
Deponent has reason to be- 
lieve that John Ormond has a slave factory 
at ]Magbelly, in the river Sierra Leone, out 
of the juri^idiction of the colony, and that 
a constant communication is kept up 
with canoes between the river .Sierra Leone 
and Pongos. During the last rains, de- 
ponent met witli the resident at the fac- 
tory lie alludes to, and ta.\ed him with 
being Ormond*s agent, and being there 
for the purpose of slave dealing, which he 
did not deny.'— “ Deponent knows tliat 
the slave vessels are in the habit of 
bringing specie for the purpose of pro- 
curing goods.*’ — “ Deponent knows one 
instance, Mr HiUiry Tcagc, who resides 
at the American settlement of Liberia^ at 
Pape iVlesurado, near the Gallinas, and 
who trades between that place and the 
colony of Siena Leone, when purchasing 
some goods from a ^Ir Luke, a merchant 
in the colony, produced a bag contain- 
ing about 1000 dollars, on which was 
marked the name of the Spanish schooner 
‘ Man^onarcs* This ^vessel took in her 
cargo at the Ciullinas, and was subse- 
quently [in the month of May, 1830,] 
condemned in the courts of mixed com- 
mission.’* — “ The practice of kidnapping 
is principally carried on by the INlandin- 
goes and by the liberated Africans them* 
selves.** Mr Willuvn Henry Sat'age 
“The persons engaged in this kidnap- 
ping trade are persons of the lowest 
character, principally liberated Africa^ns 
themselves. A vast number of libera ‘'ed 
Africans become Mahomedans, adopt ^iie 
Muhomedan dress, and settle near Ma- 
homedaii villages. These men are made 
use of to entrap others. Deponent knows 
many of them.**— ** Deponent is of opi- 
fiiWi (lut fb9 inpen^t «4iic«ti«B 
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to the African hy the missionaries, in- 
stead of being of use, makes them idle 
and proud, and that those who have re- 
ceived such education, sooner than work, 
would not scruple to commit any impro- 
per act to gain the means of ministering 
to their pride.”-— “ Deponent has no 
doubt that a secret mission would be the 
means of recovering 400 or 500 liberated 
Africans, who had been kidnapped, at a 
very small expense.” 3fr John lilac- 
Cormaclc swears, “ Deponent believes the 
sy.stein of kidnapping has greatly increa- 
sed in the colony of late years. One of 
the reaMOiis, in his opinion, is the short 
period the liberated Africans are now 
subsisted hy the government. They are, 
from this clrcurnstaiiee, compelled to wun^ 
der about for subsistence, and thus easily 
become a prey to their countrymen and 
others.” — “ !Many of the apprentices run 
away from their masters and mistresses 
in consequence of hursli treatment, and 
many rather walk than go back to them, 
and Jbr fear would allow themselves to be 
carried to any place voluntarily, even to 
be made slaves of 3/i* Duncan 

I^oble swears ; “ Deponent believes the 
liberated Africans to be in the habit of 
selling each other. The evidence addu- 
ced during the last general Quarter Ses- 
sions of the I'euce amply proves this.” — 
Mr Hook, the collector of customs, 

swears ; Deponent thinks the principal 
persons engaged in trade with the Gal- 
linas are the heller class of the coloured 
inhabitants, such as TluniuisJiurrison Par- 
ker, John Iltnuillon Phorpe, John Setd- 
ham A/fdv/^/rt,” ^yc. 3//' Prcdci ick 

Cumjiln iL swears, “ Tiie slave trade is 
extensively carried on at the Sherbro* by 
Frenchmen. Deponent has seen no less 
than seven vessels at Seabar at one time. 
A few days ago, there were four slave 
vessels lying at the Tlantuins, within 
seventeen miles from the Bannanas, a 
pore of the colony, about nine miles from 
Freetown.”— 3/r ^Villium Cole swears; 
“ The government, in deponent’s opi- 
nion, have done every thing in their 
power to stop this trade, but it is cariied 
on so systematically as to defy any police. 
The liberated Afiicans are the thieves, 
the Maridingocs the receivers,” — The 
persons principally engaged in the kid- 
napping trade, are those who have hud 
the advantage of Missionary education.” 
—** There are no slaves on the coast so 
cheap us the liberated Africans. The 
water communication being so conve- 
nient, forty or fifty canoes generally leave 
the colony within the twenty* four hours.” 
’—Mr William Benjamin Pratt swear.s. 
That be asked a man named Anthony, 
if Suzee Oaboo had sold any more slaves ? 
Aatbopy ttt tbo ^u<$»tion. On 


being further questioned, said he had 
himself purchased seven from him. When 
deponent expressed his surprise, An- 
thony said that was nothing, for 
vessel that went out of the llio Pongas 
carried liberated Africans. That a ves- 
sel had lately left the llio Pongas with 
thirty liberated Africans. That they 
were stdd cheaper than others, and that 
John Ormond had agents in almost every 
town ill the Soomhia country,” — Mr 
James Pindhtp swears, “ That Brimali 
Nuba told him that Suzee Gaboo brought 
liberated Africans into the country hy 
sixes and sevens at a time ; and that u 
girl named Hannah, whom he had seized 
and got hack, told him she had only 
been a month in slavery, and that she hud 
been stolen by a IVlandlngo man from the 
market in Freetown, who had sold her.” — 
John Wdliam Jel)c(flt, K^q. Chief Judge, 
swears, “ That he believes, from his expe- 
rience since his arrival in the colony, that 
this system has prevailed to a very great 
extent, and for a very considerable period 
previous to his arrival. 3Iany cases liave 
conic before d»‘poiient in his judicial ca- 
paeity within the lust ten months, and he 
has had occasion to puN"* sentence on no 
less than thiiteen individuals since the 
first sessions at which he presided in 
June, J830. Deponent thinks that at 
least twenty-nine have been disposed of 
by acquittal for want of proof; the per- 
sons who have been proved to be princi- 
pally engaged in this traihe are liberated 
Alrieans themselves ; persons of this 
cl.iss are the original kidnappers, the 3Taii- 
diiigoes from the opposite shore are ge- 
nerally the receivers.” Tlie Judge nar- 
rates the trial and condemnation of one 
Phornas JCdirard (\nran^ a teacher be- 
longing to the tJhureii .’Mis'jioiiary S >- 
ciety, for stealing and selling one of his 
scholars; and next relates how a libera- 
ted Afircan, named Billy Grant, sold a 
little gill ; “ this man having met a little 
liberated AP icun girl who hud a sore foot, 
he took her home with him to his house, 
under pretence of curing it, and in the 
evening curried her to the water side, and 
disposed of her to a Mandingo man for 
L..3! !” — Mr Marfuis Smithy ('lerk of the 
Crown, swears, “ Besides I If convictions, 
cases in which 2G persons have been con- 
cerned have been before the police ollice ; 
11 of these persons were ^ent to trial; 
45 persons have been brought up for the 
offence since the month of Api il, 1830, 
of whom eight have not yet been tried.” 
—MrMiehael Proctor swears ; “Deponent 
is sure that the quantify of gold brought 
by the natives of the interior to the rivers 
JVunez and Potiyas during last year, 
(1830,) did not amount to one-fonilh of 
uugQtity l^rought down four or fifo 
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years ago. Whenever deponent has ask- 
ed the gold traders the reason for this 
annually increasing diminution, the reply 
hasj been, that slaves are much more easy 
of acquisition, and much more profitable 
than gold as an article of traffic, and that 
they can now obtain for slaves what goods 
they want. Deponent is of opinion, that 
during the five months preceding the 
month of November, 18‘i0, not less than 
07te Ihousdutl vMjht humlrfd slaves have 
been sliippcd from the two rivers Nunez 
and Pongas ! !’* 

Suoli is Sierra Lnono, an<l such 
the state and the eiiii)loymeTit of the 
liberated ^VfVicans there, and more 
especially of those who have received 
“ the fidvatilntjes of missionar?/ cdu^ 
cation^ It does not recpiire the lan- 
guage of eitlier prophecy or of “ lojttj 
7iuUfjnation to foretell and to ])oint 
out that what Sierra Deone, aftc»r 
forty years’ misdirected tuition and 
fanatical rule, has become,the at ]»re- 
seiit finely cultivated islands, and po- 
pulation ra])idly increasing in civili- 
sation, of the Hritish Tropical CJoIo- 
nies, will become, when subjected, as 
they are about to be stil)j(‘ct<*d, to 
the direction and sway of the same 
councils and tlie same counsellors. 
AViib these facts before you, and 
others erpially strong, will you still 
]>roceed to enforce the decrees you 
iia\e promulgated ? 

It is as ])ainfu1, as it is disgusting, 
to ])roceed in unravelling the myste- 
ries of a ])rolligate course of chicane- 
ry and error, in which theie is not to 
be touiid one gleam of judgment and 
trutli, to dispid the gloom which sur- 
rounds it ; but the cause of truth and 
justicf‘ isevertheless requires that llie 
work should be done, in no one in- 
stance has tht^ schemes to procure in- 
dustry, by African emancipation, suc- 
ceediui. Next to Sierra Leone, Tri- 
nidad has been “a./hrm of experi- 
ment^^ for Anti-colonial error to work 
upon, and to deceive. In addition 
to the failures which have already 
there taken place, the following may 
also be aclduccd. Sir Ralph ATood- 
ford, shortly l)efore he left the island, 
manumitted, by command, 15 slaves 
who had been c^schented to tlie 
Crown. Almost tlie whole are now 
dead, and many of them died in 
actual starvation. About eigiiteeii 
months ago. Sir Lewis Grant, by 
command of your predecessor Lord 
Goderich, liberated a gang of slaves 


belonging to the Colony, designated 
the (yoloiiial Gang; they were in 
number 105. Several of them have 
died, three w'ithin the lastfive months, 
of actual starvation, the coffins in 
which they were interred having 
been procured by subscription. They 
have excellent grounds given to them 
in one of the most seasonable parts 
of Trinidad, about two miles north- 
east from Port of Spain. The men 
betook themsehes to idleness, and 
the young women went to town to 
become prostitutes. Only six of the 
number have at this time any thing 
like provisions on tlieir grounds, and 
wluui they'' were sought for to labour 
in making roads, at, tlie rate of half a 
dollar }>er day, oitfif four out of the 
whole number could he found who 
would euirage in the woik! Sir 
Cieorge Hill has, T ])reMnne, lately 
sent you the repent of the pre sent 
condition of these ])eople. Several 
of tliem actually returned, and beg- 
ged to !>e restored to their former 
state. A woman of tlie first number, 
Avith four children, hired lierself as a 
servant in a tavmn; she stayc cl o//c 
f/ai/, and then h'ft In*r service. Over 
Avhelined with sii kness and distress, 
she returned, and applied to 
Charles Smithy tvho kindly allowed 
her to he admitted into the hospital, 
A\here she r<Mnaiiied until Cieneral 
Grant turned her away, after which 
two of her children died, and slie 
cannot long survive I 
In the House of (.’onimons, Juno fid, 
(see Times’, June 4th,) Afr O'i 'ounefl, 
in the course of his speech, told the 
House a tale renavding 74 4 negroes 
who had been emancipated in Trini- 
dad, and who bad increased in seven 
years “ to fffifi, and tlie account given 
of them was, that they bad become 
peaceable, industrious, moral, and 
religious.” The negroes hero allu- 
ded to are the dishanded African 
soldiers of the fid AVost India regi- 
ment, settled at IManzanilla and 
Cuare; and when the truth is known, 
M e shall liavc a very dilVereiit picture 
presented to our view. The follow- 
ing short abstract of a statement ot 
their condition, drawn up by IJr IF7/r- 
den, their superintendent, a Aery 
AYorthy man, and wliic*h avjis giv(ui to 
me through the luediuiii of a Iriend 
in Trinidad, and subsequently pub- 
lished by the Doctor in the Govern- 
nieut paper of that island, will enable 
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us to ascertain the truth concerning 
these people. 

** TJie 3d West India Regiment, at Its 
disbanding in 1825, mustered between 
400 and 500 men, each of whom, upon 
his discharge, became entitled to a pen- 
sion of 5d. sterling per day for life. About 
100 men were so discharged, some of 
whom remain in the colony in the enjoy- 
ment of their pension to this day. The 
remainder, upwards of 370 men, never 
received their discharges, and were set- 
tled at Manzanilla, upon condition that 
they hold themselves in readiness to obey 
any call of the Government if their servi- 
ces are required. Instead of turning them 
adrift upon the community, in the receipt 
of their pension monthly at the Commis- 
sariat, (as their discharged comrades are,) 
the Government allowed to bachelors six 
and two-hfth acres, and to married men 
sixteen acres of land each, with the pro- 
viso in the case of the former, that their 
land, upon their dying unmarried, should 
revert to the Crown, and, if the latter, 
that it should descend to their children. 
To meet the expenses of the settlement. 
Government allowed double the pension, 
or lOd. per day per man for the first year ; 
three quarters of the pension tlic second 
year ; and for the third and every succeed- 
ing year one half, to be drawn in advance 
for the number of men alive on the first 
day of each year, and rations allowed 
until the people were able to maintain 
themselves, viz., full rations for the first 
twelve months, and half rations for the 
six succeeding months, besides medical 
attendance and medicines. The 'Cuare 
settlements are upon the same footing. 
The number of men sent from the 3d 
West India Regiment, in 1819, was 240 : 
they are now reduced to 15k The me- 
dicines and medical attendance are con- 
tinued, and at Manzanilla the men have 
the additional advantage of sending their 
crops to Port of Spain, free of freight, the 
expense of the vessel being defrayed from 
the settlement fund. Dr Carmichael and 
myself are the only retained officers, he 
receiving about 400 dollars per annum, 
as medical attendant at Cuare, and I, as 
superintendent of the whole, and medical 
attendant at Manzanilla, a salary of 1800 
doUars. Our principal produce is rice 
and yams. The value of that part of the 
crop of 1831 which went to market was, 
I consider, about 3500 dollars ; this year 
the quantity of rice returned is 1200 bar- 
rels of rough rice, of which about 150 
barrels of clean rice have gone to Port of 
Spain, sxAsk great jiart of that remains un- 
sold. I At last muster-day the strength of 
the settlements on paper stood thus:-.. 


Manzanilla, 41 5 persons 

Cuare, 352 

Total, 767 

Of that there are women 

and children, . , 290 

Remainder, 477 

Of the last number there are about 125 
men unsettled^ living all about the coun- 
try, but chiefly in Port of Spain, where 
many of them have reputed wives and 
children. They occasionally resort to 
the settlement, and must ultimately be- 
come burdensome to the funds, as tliey 
are at present living from hand to mouth. 
There are comparatively few children.** 

This is the fairest side of the pic- 
ture, and even this side presents the 
melancholy Bcene— part 
of the male population unsettled, and 
wandering about, sind in the extreme 
of poverty; and the labour of the 
whole 767, young and old, only pro- 
ducing 3500 dollars per annum, or 
1300 dollars clear after paying sala- 
ries ; and this, too, with supplies 
brought from, and produce carried 
to market, free of expense ! The 
women they have picked up wliere 
they could, as tlie Colonial-Oflice, 
when General Farquharson applied 
to it for a supply, told him they had 
none to give. Some of them bought 
wives, and paid as high as 600 dollars 
for them, and, like all other Africans, 
they keep them under severe disci- 
pline, and fref[uently beat them. The 
decrease in the number of original 
settlers, you will perceive, exceeds 
in reality more than double tlie ex- 
tent of the fictions which Mr Buxton 
gives of decrease amongst tlie slave 
population. They have neither 
church no^ school in the settlement ; 
and a Governor told your Office not 
long ago, that some of them were de- 
scending to make little African gods 
to worship as they were wont to do 
in their native country. There are 
despatches in your Office also which 
will inform you that Government 
refused to give them either school- 
master or clergyman ; and you will 
also find in your Office, despatches 
from Sir diaries Smith in 1831, then 
Governor of Trinidad, informing Go- 
vernment that these disbanded Afri- 
cans ** are decidedly retrograding in 
morality and civilisation** It must 
here be observed, that these men are 
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in reality still soldiers^ and under 
military control, and Dr Warden 
admitted to me that they would cease 
to work If left to themselves, that they 
only laboured a day or two days at a 
time, as they pleased, and that out of 
the whole number he might muster, 
one replacing another as they were 
inclined, seventy for daily work, but 
not more ; while of the fruits of their 
present labour, rice is the only ex- 


portable article, and the whole ia 
unsaleable, because rice can be im« 
ported cheaper from America, and 
yams be raised cheaper by the slaves 
in the colony, or the half-starved 
peons on the Spanish Main. The 
following short table will bring to 
our view how the account would 
stand at this moment, should the Bri- 
tish Treasury think it worth while to^ 
make it up 


i;r. 

Neat surplus produce, five years. 

Sloop, worth 

liegular pensions, if paid in full, . 

Capital in land sunk, . . • 12, .'120 

Interest on do. • . - 4,020 

IViisions advanced, . . . 32,8C(i 

Seven years* interest on do. say . . 0,282 

Charges, salaries, first two and a-lialf years, 700 

Expenses, sloop and freights, say . . 3,000 

Cost, do. .... 1,000 

Interest, do. . . • -loO 


cr. 

L. 1,300 
500 
32,000 


L. 01,7.38 E. 33.800 


Or a dead loss to Government of 
nearly €28,000 sterling, for any pro- 
fits tliat may have arisen from the 
(hiare settlemiuit, will be more than 
absorbed by the rations which were 
issued to the peojde on hotli. At 
the rate of expense and production 
of the <lishanded African soldiers’ 
settleineiits, as thus sliewn, the loss 
to Great Britain, if her C ’olonies were 
all placed in the same state, would 
be j€28,000,000 sterling; the annual 
value of produce 3,51)0,000 dollars, 
the ludf of t^hich being rice, the ex- 
portable article, might he carried iii 
ten or a dozen good sliips, in place 
of the nine hundred which are at 
present employed in carrying tlie 
produce of these possessions ! 

Mr O'Coniudl, at the same time, 
on the authority of Mr Jeremie, an- 
nounced “ the grejit improvement 
which Iiad taken place in the condi- 
tion of a number of negroes who had 
been emancipated, and sr7ft from 
Martinique to St Lucia.” The Bri- 
tish Government ought by tliis time 
to he fully acquainted witli the atten- 
tion which is due to any statement 
whlcli is made by Mr Jeremie. The 
fact is the reverse of what Mr 0‘Coii- 
nell has stated. The negroes alluded 
to are slaves, many of them the great- 
est criminals, who have deserted 
from Martinique to. St Lucia, where 
they become tree. Out of upwards 


of 1200 who attempted to escape, 
only about 400 survive, the rest being 
drowned on the passage ! The sur- 
\ivor8 in St Lucia were, about eight 
months ago, in a state of the greatest 
distress, writing to their masters, im- 
ploring their forgiveness, .and begging 
of them to come and take them back. 

T saw at Mariini(iue, early in Decem- 
ber last, one gentleman who had just 
returned ?cith srvcfi in the way men- 
tioned, the ])ioceedings regarding 
whicli restoration were all sent to 
youi Oflice by Governor Farquhar- 
son. Many more were preparing to 
f^ollow, when an order from Lord 
(iod<»rich prohibited them from being 
restored, even when they wished it 
themselves I Near 150 slaves, who 
have lately been confiscated under 
Custom-house seizures in St Lucia, 
are there also in a state of the great- 
est misery and destitution; and about 
400 liberated Africans, as General 
Blackwell informed Mr Horton five 
or six years ago, had nearly been 
extermniated iii the same island, from 
indolence, want, and distress. 

The slaves alluded to, and so 
praised by Mr 0‘Connell, are, in ge- 
neral, characters the most wortliless, 
robbers and felons of every degree. 
In February last, one of them was 
hanged at St Lxicia for committing a 
most atrocious rape ; and next day a 
companion of his was flogged under 
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the gallows for having, on the pre- 
vious day, stoned the executioner 
whiie engaged in performing his 
duty. The atrocious scenes by a gang 
of poisoners discovered in Marti- 
nique last year, point out, in appalling 
characters, what kind of people these 
are, most of whom had fled from 
justice. The gang mentioned, poi- 
soned indiscriminately, and for the 
mere love of the thing, black and 
white, bond and free, young and old, 
man and beast. Some of the gang 
dug up the dead body of a slave who 
had died of dropsy, tapped it, drew 
off the water, and, while it lasted, 
mixed it every morning with the 
coffee to breakfast for tlieir master 
and mistress ! They poisoned a 
priest, dug up his body after iiiter- 
mu^nt, made it into patties^ and sold 
them on the surrounding estates I 
They fed pigs with the flesh of the 
victims they had poisoned, and after- 
wards killed these pigs, cooked them, 
and served them up to dinner parties. 
One of them, a female, poisoned her 
master, and, with her associates, dug 
up and eat liis remains. One female 
was hanged, one sentenc^ed to galleys 
for life, two were poisoned by tlieir 
accomplices in prison, to prevent dis- 
closures, which would have involved 
fourteen others. The atrocities 
wliich these miscreants committed 
appalled the judicial authorities. A 
female, who, when apprehend«*d, was 
found possessed of twenty joes in 
cash, a well-furnished liouse, and 
plenty of tine clotlies, confessed that 
she had assisted in poisoning about 
twenty white ehildreUy the remains of 
whom she, with her associates, dug 
up, and cooked them with fricasseed 
dishes, to the dinners of their parents, 
in one case making the afflicted mo- 
ther eat the brains of her own child, 
the second that bad been thus cut 
oiFI! Whole white families had in 
this way been cut off before the cause 
was discovered. Such are the 
wretches whom Mr 0‘Connell praises, 
and the British Government ])ro- 
tects ! What would some of the gen- 
tlemen in your Office say to cooks and 
domestics like these ? 

When at Trinidad, 1 met with a 
respectable gentleman from Ireland, 
who i nformed me th at he had , through 
friends, and a former accpiaintance 
with Mr O’Connell in Ireland, lately 
remonstrated with him upon the vio- 
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lent part which he waft taking in a 
question which be could not under- 
stand, and against an injured people 
who had done him no harm. The 
reply was, that he admitted the fact 
that he was ignorant of the merits of 
the West India question; but this he 
knew, that England rultMl and op- 
pressed Ireland, — that she would 
continue to do so while she had a 
navy, — and that she would continue 
to have a navy while she had Colo- 
nies ; therefore, if by any means the 
destruction of lier (Colonies could 
be brought about, that destruction 
would ensure the downfall of lier 
naval supremacy, and with that the 
liberation and in<lependeiicc of Ire- 
land would follow I You may startle 
at the wickedness of this policy, and 
acknowledge that the man whoavows 
it is more worthy to be banished to 
“ the (leseriy^ than the West India 
proprietor, as Mr O’Connell, only 
the other clay in the; House cif Com- 
mons, threatened he ought to be. 

Trinidad, like Sierra Leone, lias, 
since its capture, b(»en the ^\farrn of 
erperuHent'' l or Anti-colonists to work 
on; and the rc»sult is, that all tlieir 
cxiierirnents have failed, industry has 
been crushed, cultivation repressed, 
the colony beggared, and sunk or 
sinking under tlie accumulating load 
of oppression and despair. I iider 
the plea tliat the introduction of 
British Laws into a British colony 
would expose the slaves to severer 
trc»aliiubit, the faction above alluded 
to liave introduced and maintained, 
in that island, a system of the most 
arbitrary and coercive government 
ever witnessed among civilized men, 
and under wbicdi, in ]>roportion to 
the control this party had, honour, 
truth, justice, inciiistry, capital, cre- 
dit, and s. curity, hide, and must c:oii- 
tinue to hide, their heads. Since the 
promulgation of the famous Orders 
in Council, the rents of warehouses 
and houses in Port of Spain, even 
where the best can be rented, have 
fallcMi one-balf, — from PJO to GO or 
bO dollars per month. The petitions 
which the free Maiidingoes liave 
presented to Government, state the 
reasons why they wish to be sent 
back to their own country; viz. be- 
cause lliey can no longer obtain a 
remunerating price for the produce 
that they raise, and because their 
slaves are now become ** their ntas» 
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ters?* The decline of the trade of 
Trinidad is best shewn, by bringing 
before you the imports for the last 
five years, premising that, at a pre- 
vious period, these amounted to a 
Blill larger sum : — 

. , L. lit?, 000 sterling. 

iHif), . . . 4.,‘it,U(J0 — 

lH;iO, . . . — 

iH.’fl, . . . :ioo,ooo — 

. . . :>;3;j,000 — 

III examining tlie public treasury 
in .laiiunry last, it was found deli- 
eient for the demands against it, to 
flm, extiMit of li.-iOOO sterling, ainl 

li. is al’r<‘r having expeiidt<l from 

lj. IOOO to L.oOOO st(M ling, lodged in 
ilie sfi\i!fg.s’ bunk; L.oUOO, the ])ro- 
<*<*eds of a legacy-tax, imposed to 
ljuild an liospitabnot a stone of \\ liicli 
had l)i‘eu laid; and about li.lo,0(>o 
stiMliiiii, lodged for seen i it y in the 
]niblic trea*inry, by order oi tin? 
ciiurts of justice ! Since tin* day that 
Trinidad was <*aptured, il is a me- 
lancholy fact that not a single heir 
or Kuropean legatee of any indivi- 
dual who hu<l died possessed of pro- 
])!*rty in that island, has e\<‘r recei- 
ved a shilling from tlie funds of their 
estates ; and sucli is the system of 
law there establislied, that one of the 
jiidg 4 *.'> lately declare<l it was imp(»s- 
sil)le for a man to liv<» without ha- 
ving a lawsuit, or to die without his 
estate and bis heirs being subjected 
to oin*. 

I nder this system of govenunent, 
frame<l, be it remavketl, by the /.r- 
c/usivr, friends of liberty, Triniilad is 
ruled by a council of tbirleeii; seven 
of these (with a double vote to the 
Governor) are goveriiuient servants 
and dc*peiidents, wlios<? aggretrate 
salaries amounted to upwards of 
1 i.l4, 000 sterling ; thus — 

Gov«‘riior, . . . I...'i000 

Chief Ju*l|;o, , . . .*>.300 

C'elleet«»i* of C'o'itonis, • l/jOO 
Attorney- Cieiieral, . . 1 .■'OO 

I’i*t»teetor €»f Slaves, , l.S(tO 
(''obniial Seerelary, . . ItHH) 

Treasurer, .... StU) 

I.. I l.:3vU) 

("oiitrary to the most positive laws 
of Great IJritain, which exclude, in 
every way, revenue ollieers from all 
interference with the executive go- 
vernment, the Collectm' of his Ma- 
j esty’s Customs is constituteda mem- 


ber of council. Against this mercc-* 
nary force, aided by as many more 
as Government can influence by the 
prospect or the promise of place, 
are opposed three planters, and iliree 
others, merchants and planters as may'' 
be, all unpaid. Each of the seven 
paid couns(*llor8 also, be it observed, 
receive a fee drawn from the Hritish 
Treasury, when and as oft(‘ii as any 
oneof tin? number catches and confis- 
cates tlie private pro]ierty of the co- 
lonial proprietor, fouler such a sys- 
tem, it is i)lain tliat representation is 
a mockery, and legislation a delusion 
and a scourge. ConsiMpientlj.’', the 
syst4*m is uppluudt'd aiul recoin- 
inembMi by all iliose men wlio wi>li 
to ile4‘ce their fi*llow-suhJect<, anti 
wlu», whii(‘ they are rn*(*etnLr tlunii, 
make it their study to 'nliud an*! 
mi'^leiid the at bom<? ! 

Amoni»j?t mankind, tlu re is notiiino: 
f-o mi-'chievou‘< as f.ibe philaiiilirojty 
ami humanity 1*1111 mad. i iic < il»*ets 
of this spirit have bv'cn ‘":dly exem- 
plifieil in Trinidcid. W i i-n i evolu- 
tion tJesolated (’olombia, tin* ibitish 
C-overnment liad a noljle oj pnrfniii- 
ty for peopli! g Ti inid:jd wnh iiidns- 
tiious ]>eople and people of {-aiiiral. 
To escapi* (he torcli ami the dagger, 
many td' tin* most re'^pectahb* iniia- 
bitants of ( dlombia, accoinjianied by 
tli<»ir slaves, took n fuge in Tiiuidad. 
Tin* stern 4*ommainJs of tlie r.i iiish 
Go\eriumnt 4om\)elhMl rar Ralph 
^Vo^Kif4)rd to drive tlioe wretched 
refngee'i back to tin* ^duntry from 
wlieiice they laid escaped, wln*re 
they were no sooner landed than 
tln*y wt‘re biitcln*ved in cold blood, 
the mother ]>evisbing while endea- 
v’onring to save her infant from the 
dagiier of tlie assassin ; and, if 
they were enabled to prolong a mi- 
serabh* existence for a few <lays, 
they' ]>!*( hinged it, in several in- 
stances, by mothers devouring the 
llesli of their dead children I ! The 
bloody tragedies enacted on the 
western shores of tlie Ciulf of Paria 
stand, and will for ever srand, an 
ind4*Uble blot upon the llrili^h iiann*, 
and in a particular mann‘*r n]n>n tin' 
Otlice ot wlkicb you ai e now the 
head. 

For many years a regtilaily organ- 
ized system of l’alst‘hood lias pn*vaiJ- 
ed in that, am), iinleed, iiiort* or Jess 
ill every otlu*r British colony, tti de- 
ceive anil mislead the Government 
and people of this country, in order 
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to accomplish the most wicked pur- 
poses, and, amongst other things, 
ill conjunction with people in this 
country, to reduce West India pro- 
perty to a thing without a name and 
without security, in order that they 
inlghc jiurchase it for the merest 
tritle,aud make, as they imagine they 
will make, fortunes by it' under a 
diffei ent rvijime ! Tlie results we arc 
beginning to witness; and the nation 
will speedily feel, when these pro- 
fligates and miscreants speculate, if 
they will speculate, upon desolated 
fields, and upon ashes and carcasses. 

In course of the debates alluded 
to, jMr Ward, in proof, t presume, of 
the freedom that reigns in Hayti, 
tells us, that the black population 
were fixed to the soil ; “ and even 
women could not proceed from one 
district to anotlier, witliout the per- 
mission of the magistrate.” Happy 
country! But he might have gone 
further, and told us that no woman 
is permitted to marry in Hayti with- 
out permission of the superior au- 
thority, and without an assurance 
givcMi by her at the time of her ap- 
plication, not only tliat she is in good 
healtli, but tliat she is enabled, from 
lier Jioalth and Jier circumstances, to 
maintain a husband!! The same 
geiitleanan, on lli<! same occasion, 
tell.^ us, that the cost of [iroductioii 
of sui'.'ir in Mexico was c,onsid(*rabIy 
b*ss than in llie island of ( .'uba, where 
sugar cultivation, it was supposed, 
was well understood.” To reply to, 
(»r argue with, such iioiisenst*, would 
indeed be a waste of tiin<?. If wliat 
Mr Ward stated was true, then the 
sugar of Mexico would supplant all 
other sugar in every market of tlie 
world. Let him, if he can, name one 
where it does so. 

I adverU'd, in my first letter, to 
the fact, that about 2000 slaves liad 
been, in the different colonies, within 
the last three years, seized by the 
authorities, (uindeinued in the Court 
of Vice- Admiralty, and liberated. 
The nature of these seizures, a few, 
and it is cnly a very few references 
which my limits permit me to give, 
will shew. These limits also put it 
out of my power to lay before you 
and the public at length the docu- 
ments which 1 have In proof, regard- 
ing the extraordinary nature of these 
seizures^ and the proceedings con- 
nected with thc$m. Subsequent to 


the year 1825, when the consolidated 
slave law was passed, which pre- 
vented slaves from being removed 
from one island to another, except 
in the capacity of domestics attend- 
ing upon their owners as might be 
required, several hundreds were in 
that capacitor carried from Barbadoes 
to Triiiidsid, with all the formalities 
and clearances that the law requi- 
red, and registered, in the latter 
island, under all the restrictions 
which the law prescribed. Upwards 
of 500 of tliese have been seized by 
the orders of Government, within 
the last eighteen months, and libel- 
led ill the Court of Vice- Admiralty, 
under the pretence of illegal import- 
ation; the acting Attorney-General, 
(the man of whom Lord Go- 
doricii says lie knew nothing, exctqit 
that he followt^d General Grant from 
the Bahamas!) refused to single out 
a few cases and try these as a test 
for tlie rest, eitiier for assent or for a 
future appeal, but libelled eacJi se- 
parately, thereby fearfully increasing 
the expense to the persons accused 
on the condemnation of these slaves, 
and wliicli, iu ev»»ry case*, amounts to 
about L.bO or 1^.70 sterling. For each 
slave so seized, fees to the extent of 
about L.yo sterling are paid by the 
British Treasury to difiereiit Govern- 
ment authorities, imiepondeiit of the 
f'xpenses of (‘ondemnation. Owing 
to tin* bungling of indictments, for 
about first seized, an expense to 
Ibe British Tn^a^ury was incurred 
of LJOOO sterling; and a fresli ex- 
pense for tlie sanu! processes, wlieii 
again renew ed. Many of these slaves 
liud gone into the liands of third par- 
ties by legal sale, and nearly all of 
them w(»re in tlie hands of poor per- 
sons, and frecpieiitly belonged to wi- 
dows and orphans, wdio were unable 
to find the security wliich the law 
recjiiires <if L.60 sterling to abide 
the result of the trial; and thus tliey 
are frecpiently condemned without 
defence. What rendered the pro- 
ceedings still more flagrant ami re- 
markable, was the fact tliat the same 
collector who now seizes them in 
Trinidad was the Custom-house offi- 
cer wlio cleared th<*m out with every 
necessary proof from Barbadoes# 
Some of these cases have been so 
exceedingly partial and oppressive, 
that a committee of the inhabitants 
has been appointed to watch over 
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the proceedings, and to remonstrate lity on the part of the Custom-house 
with Government against them. Con- officers in the clearance from St Vin- 
trary to the law, which states that cent’s; and a report having been sent 
slaves so seized shall abide with their home from the Custom-house of that 
owners until legally condemned, island to the Board in London, they, 
these people were at once taken in a letter dated 31st September, 
from them, turned adrift on the 1832, direct the Collector in Trini- 
world, wherein many of them, being dad to prosecute to condemnation 
bad characters, have become thieves the slave mentioned, upon the ground 
and robbers, and others of them, iin- of the spc^ijic occupation having 
willing to work, have literally died been omitted to be indorsed upon 
of starvation ; wliile others have suf- the clearance from St Vincent;” and 
fered tlnat fate because they could not the proceedings were going on when 
get work, and had no one to take care 1 left 'rrinidad ! ! 
of them. I myself saw, in January In St Lucia, similar seizures, to the 
last, one of these people, a female of extent of nearly l.iO, liave been made 
superiorappearance, with four young by the acting Collector of iheChis- 
children, in the last stage of a decline, torns tlierc. The following is a spe- 
brought upon her by want and star- cimon of their oppressing and galling 
vation. All these things were per- nature. In the year 181 1, a Homan 
fectly known to the Government Catholic, priest, named Madifet* went 
autliorilies, who, while these things from !Martini(|ue to St Lucia. He 
were going on before theireyes, were liad at the time he came away a fe- 
trumpeting forth to the world, and male ser\aiit named 7:7/;^/ Madpety 
to the Government of this country, llieii so far advanced in a state of 
the happy state of tlH»se unfortunate jji c^gnaiicy that slie could not come 
people! A case of such seizure of with him. She* was acc ordingly left 
a very llagraiit nature took ])]ace behind, and came ov(‘r with her child 
with xl/y.s’ /7o^/f/c, a lady of tliat island, after Jhu* delivery, fn 1831, this wo- 
Cjroiiig to visit her friends in St Vin- man, with her cldld, then l)f‘come a 
cent’s, she took with hc 3 r a favourite mother, were seized and condemned 
servant-maid, who had been brought in the Vico- Admiralty Court, on tlie 
up with her from her infancy, and ]>lea of Jniving been brought to St 
who had one child then about three Lucia wluui she ct)uld not be in at- 
inonths old. The Collector cleared tendance f)n h(»r master nor an}’’ part 
out the motlKT, with the necessary of his family, and the other b)r l>eing 
formalities, and permitted the child, ilh»irally ini])t>rted,iiot aitiuidingupon 
who could not be separated from In»r, liini ! hi tin' same, year a slave named 
to accompany her. They lauded iu Thomas, ami a temale named (Jueen, 
St Vincent’s, were entered without and her child Betsy, legally brought 
remark, but about three months af- from Barbadoes by a IMr Gordon, 
terwards, when the lady was return- who had, at rh*» veijuest of the Rev. 
ing, the Collector of that island sidzed IMr B(*aver of St Lucia, agreed to sell 
the child, under tiie plea id' illegal the feinah* in »|uestion to him, i nor- 
im portatioii, because it WJ19 not at- dm- that Mr Bcii\ er might marry her 
tending on its master or mistress ! t*> rhomu", wilii whom she had co- 

Tlic lady declared, if they took the habited, wen* all seized by the aet- 
cliild, that they must take the mo- ing ('olleetor and condemned, the 
tber also, because slie cotild not prosecutor dceliniiig to sue ** for the 
think of separating tlnun. This, how- penalties in each,” beeanse of wo 
ever, was refused. It was put to the mala Ji den a]>pearing in the transac- 
youiig woman wbelber she would tion on the ])art of any one.” I 
stay with her child, or go with lier might quote you a hundred eases of 
inistreBs : she chose the latter, and a similar nature, where slaves wc're 
left the child in the hands of the so seized and condemned in the 
(histoin-hcuse officers. But this Vice- Admiralty Court by the Judge 
was not all. On the lady’s return in that Court, who was also the le- 
to Trinidad, tlie girl herself was gistrar of slaves for the island, and 
seized by the Ckillector thc?re, who wlio, as such, had again and again 
bad, only a few months before, clear- registered the slaves so seized as 
ed her for St Vincent’sy. under the lawful property. The indignation of 
plea that there was some informa-* the inhabitants was aroused at such 
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proccedinpfs ; and a remark that this 
Judge had made, that the Collector 
who brought these eases before him 
was ** his' 0(\^t fricitdy^ produced a 
reirionstrance to the Governor, which 
brought forth a reply from the Judge, 
dated 2bth November, IH32, the na- 
ture t>f which is so curious and ro- 
inurkable, that 1 must lay it before 
you. I am not prepared to admit 
that T ever stated Mr Chipchase to 
be my best friend in the C'olony for 
bringing slave cases into (^nirt, but 
I may have said the Admiralty C^ourt 
was the best thing going with me at 
the moment, as it di<l enable me to 
rang on when 1 could gi‘t )io moueg 
from the (Colonial Chest.” (Signed) 
J, AL Stephens. The inhabitants, 
however, di<i iiot stop here. They 
forwarded a strong remonstrance to 
the Kinfir, which was laid hefore 
Lord Goderich by Mr Marry at the 
agent for the island ; and on the sub- 
ject, and under the date of the 21st 
June, 1H;32, lie thus wiites his consti- 
tuents ; “ I have reas<m to believe 
that my rcpresentatii es Jiave Jiad the 
efl’ect of sliotving his Lordship the 
true situation of a/fairs there, lie 
assured me that the suliject tvould 
ongJtge his immediate attention, and 
that a communication (in answer to 
the address) should lui forwarded 
by the ]»roseiit ])acket, which be 
trusted Avould havi* ifie efl'ect of al- 
laying the excitement existing in the 
Colony. I ti list that his l^ordship’s 
intention will not be counteraete*! 
])y any hiMsrmi im u knc i>: in the 
department of tin* C'olonial-Ofllce.” 
As matters, however, grew worse 


instead of better, it is %'Cry obvious 
that the “sinister influence” which 
Mr Marryat states existed “ in the 
department of the Colonial-Oflice,” 
prevailed over reason and justice. 

In order to comiireliend fully the 
galling nature of tliis system, 1 "must 
bring before you the fees ol>t.ained, 
and expenses incurred, in the Vice- 
Admiralty Court of St Lucia, wdiich 
arc much the same in all the islands, 
and which, moreover, fall upon the 
individual stripped of his property. 
I take one case, the case of Madget, 
as a specimen, from the recoKls of 
the Court in which Colonel Stt‘])lieiis 
presides, and whicli }»as been tax<*d 
by the Lords of the Hrili^b IVeasury. 
The ai‘count stamls thus: — 


ling, . . . L. 

Advorate Gt-ncral, 

Ufgistrar, 

IVIaishal, 

Should no appoal he made, 
and tin* ^lave he con<!i inn- 
cd, the CJoveiiioi* nciives 
hoiinfy. 

Seizii.'g Odicer, 


I 

0 


it 



1 O 

0 0 

i) O 

3 0 


0 0 
I) O 


L. 2 S IH 0 


When a claim is entered, the ]>ai t y 
making that claim is ohlii^ed to find 
security for 1 j. (>(> slm liiuf, to ahi(Ic» 
costs, if a iondrunnaliou takes [)lace, 
and ^\hi^h, as in the followiiii!: casi*, 
f)iie of the iiio^t modt»rate, stand as 
under. And should sui appeal be. 
made, the cost of olitaining a copy 
of tlie document is 12 dollars. 


St ZiUeia^ Aiigntity 1832, in the case of a 
Madget. 


female slave named KWza 


Jinlgc. 


ftogistrar. 


Marslial. 


Receiving petition, ^c. 


L. 1 

10 

.0 

0 

0 

I..0 

(» 

0 

SiMziqg officer, atliduvit. 

• 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Signing monition and copy, iS:C. . 

. 

2 

o 

1 

0 

1 

3 

6 

0 

Attendance and adinini.''rLjing interrogatories 

S 0 

0 


6 

0 

O 

O 

(> 

Oaths administered. 

• 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Claim and atte^.tation, 

, 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Taking hail, S<.v, 


d. 

0 

,3 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

Motion fur condemnation. 

, 


<1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ClaimantH moving for time, exclusive of trial 

, b 


t 

1 1 

0 

1 

n 

0 

Holding Court tor triat. 

. 

7 


:i 

l.i 

It) 

;i 

6 

0 

Certificate condemnation, 

, 


\j 


0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Tiling papers. 

• 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals, currency. 

• 

L.4I 

10 

ft L.26 

11 

6 

L.II 

3 

0 


Taxed and Received. 

(Signed) J. M. Stepuen6, 

Judge Surrogate. 


Received. 

(Signed) Saevigny, 
Marsbai. 
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Let US bring thesci sums together. 

Jud^e Surrogate, . . ^ j^. 4,1 jij q 

Ufj^istrar (suinu person), . . 26 11, G 

i\rarslial, ...... 

Advoeate-GtiUTal, fee 10 guineas, 

Kxtr.iet from Registrar of slaves. 

Colonial expenses, 1^.106 ‘t 3', 

Kxc’hisive of the sum of L.Si8 lOs. sterling, drawn upon and paid by the Jiritish 
I'l easury ! ! 

In every i.s]aii<3, and to the great gagec in J'ligland olTiMed a proprie- 
ext(*Tit above alluded to, have similar tor in one of the ]>e^t of tlie Colonies 
l»ro(*eedinira taken plari*, and similar L.‘20,()U0, ami a diseliargo for the 
e xpenses becui incurre<l; and, in nine debt he owed, nearly double the sum, 
fas(»s out of ten, the sufferers in for only one estate whi<*h he hehl. 
every island liave been the poor and The offer was deeline<l. Within the 
miedy, tlu^ widow, llie orphan, and last twelve months the same mort- 
ihe most lielpless ! If such things, gagee was obliged to take that estatfi 
and, aftJu- all, they are triffiiig to the and another for the det)t which was 
evils which the C<»lonists are other- due; and the proprietor, a man at 
wise made to endure, do not call the verge of life, has l>een, with his 
forth in renionsti aiiee and complaint family, compelled to leave his native 
“ the laiiEruage of lofty indignati<jii,” land, and seek an asylum in one of 
it is diff\(‘iilt to understand what can. the rudest parts of Britisli North 

You told the House of Commons, America! In one of the oldest (’o- 
that when “West India ])roperty ” loiiies belonging to England, a friend 
was now' lu ought into “ the money of mine, not long ago, purchased 
inarket,” it was “ at a drjn ecialioti several line lots, with buildings and 
indt/ f'rifjhtj'ul” Yet the House of wharves on lliein, in tlie capital, for 
(’‘uinmons heaid without a blush of 1.. H)0O sterling, whitdi actually cost 
shaim*, and without a frown of in- the former ])roprietor E.f>G,0(J0 cur- 
digiiaiion, a Ivlinister of the Crown rcuicy; and it has come under iny 
make tlie d(‘claration that a valuable knowledge that estates which tvere 
jiortioti <if our empirt^ had been ruin- judicially valued only ten years ago 
cil by the measures which Covt?ni- at I lU,noO sterling, and wcu e ilien 
meiit liad piirsue<l, and had been well worili tb.al sum, would, if sold 
compelled to pursue, for no one has a few months ago, not have brou iht 
Ixjcn yet bolil eiKmgli to state that a twelfth part of the sum, and ft>r 
till? Chilonists Wiiuld tiepreciaU*, or whicli, in fact, no purchaser could 
had depreciated their propeity with be found at any sum. Before you 
their own liamls. Y4‘t, having occa- are long (\donial ^Mini^ter for Croat 
sioned lids frightful d 4 ‘preciation, Britain, ytm will learn more cases 
you take, up that as an argument and like these ; greater degvadatitm, nu- 
:i proof tliat this ])r-operiy should be sery, and h»ss to innoeent ami imlus- 
immediately annihilated. 'I'lie de- trioiis British subjects, broiiglit on 
pnudatioii of West Iinlia projicrly is tiuun by the didirious measures tif 
indeed truly fiighlful. You need the parent State, than you can ima* 
not wander far iti ascertain that fact, glue, or than I can describe. 

One 4 )f your <*oileag\ies in office can " In alluding to the alleged great 
tell you that lie lias ])roperly in the decrease oi' ilie Slave population in 
town of a Colony, yet one of tlie tlio Colonies, you advert, ami with a 
most ffourishiiig-, which, while it sneer, to tlie only number whic/i 
stood him nearly L. 160,000 sterling, stands to bo deducted from the ge- 
aiid at one time would have coin- neral apparent decrease, viz. 11,000, 
manded very nearly the sum, lias and these cldetly females, by inanu- 
beeii offered for L. 1000, and yet no iniBsinn. The fact that the manii- 
purchaser can be found J The orders missions are ehie/ly of this sex, is 
in Council sivept away, in twelve one of the strongest proofs that can 
months, above half the value of all bo adduced to sliew wliy a decrease 
llie fixed property in boilses in Port amongst the slave population must 
of Spain, TViuidad. 1 might fill pages take place, because these tcinales 
with even move melancholy details, are always the best behaved, and 
Only a very few years ago a inort^ have the most numerous progeny. 
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But e\'en in this you have not stated returns of 1815, 1817, and 1818, 
the whole truth. The number you amounted to about 600,000, which was 
allude tons iiiaiiuiiiiUed, forms the the nuiiiber that Mr Buxton took, but 
number only who have been inaiiii- in wliieli there were so many errors. 
Ill itted ill Jamaica from 16:2 1 to 1 8;10, About 7000 were cut off by the 
and in the Leeward and Windward cholera morbus in the Mauritius in 
Islands from 1821 to 1825. The 1819, which r<;duced the number in 
whole that have been manumitted in that colony to about 71,000 at the 
these islands from 1825 to 1 8-10, and be^iniiiii^ of 1821. In 1822 about 
in Mauritius and Cape of (Joixl Hope 0000 were cut olf by measles in Ja- 
from 1821 to the latter period, liavt^ inaica ; and when we contrast tlie 
been suppressed ; and with that dis- following corrected returns wliich I 
lionesty and <lisiiiLrenuity which lias have drawn up with great care from 
so long characterised the office of the various Parliamentary papers, 
which you are now the head, I find the result will give a decrease in a 
in the Parliamentary return. No. 000 period of about nine years of 2!,N9, 
of last jH'ar, printt‘d by order of the greatly under one-half of what Mr 
House of Commons, the iiianiimis- Buxton has stated it to be. From that 
sioiis in the (\donies, and for the decrease also ought to be deducted 
latter period alliidi^l to, uniformly a number of slaves escheated to the 
marked “ not Is this honest ("rowii, and set free ; also the loss 

and fair dealing jT Instead of 1 1 by insurrecLioii in Jamaica in 1828, 

the manumissions in all, For tin' periiKl and tlie difference of <»xporls and 
taken, must liave btv'ij abov(} 2<),0(t0. imports in all tlie I ’oionir's where 
The number of slaves, liy the early the dates do not correspond. 


sf-Avi: eopi n\TioN — nuiTjbU conoMcs. 



Vf.u. 

A'lnnbcT. 

^>ar. 

.\3imf)cr. 

Antigua, 

JS2I. 

3COOJ. 

1828. 

2!),K3!f 

J?arhadoc««’, 

1820. 

Ls.;;!.! 

lS2f). 

8l,f»02 

Bafjuinas, . 

1^21. 

10,311 

1831. 

9.557 

fJerbice, 

1819. 

23,7(J8 

J 828. 

21,31!) 

Bt^nniida, . 

1820. 

5, 1 7(i 

182 7’. 

l,(i0H 

Denierarw, 

1820. 

‘57,3< 0 

1829. 

09,107 

iloiiiinira, . 

I82l. 

J5,4»i0 

J82(i. 

15, .392 

Greiiudi, . 

1820. 

2l»,89f) 

1829. 

21,1)5 

Jaiiiiti(*a, 

1 a I. 

312,:>82 

1829. 

32 4421 

iloTidiiras . 

182(1. 

‘4503 

J 829. 

2,127 


187 > 0 . 

G,.>( bj 

1S28. 

(>,202 

Nevis, 

1822. 

9,2(>1 

1828. 

!»,25!» 

St Cliri-tophor''-, 

1 822. 

1 9.8 1 9 

j8-r/. 

l!>,3h) 

St Lucia, 

Islu. 

15,039 

182!». 

I3,f>(>l 

St Vincent, 

1 S22. 

21,315 

1827. 

2.3.. ';8f) 

Tobago, 

1 822. 

1 t,31.., 

18.2!;. 

1 2,5.>() 

Trini<lud, 

IK2I. 

23.5.37 

1 829. 

21.000 

Tortola, 

IK2I. 

GjoO 

182*). 

5,.3!)!» 

Barbuda, 

1821. 

111 

18.30. 

.'lOO 

Anguiba, 

JS2J. 

2,000 

1 8:>h. 

2,388 

Crab Island, 

Mauritius, . 

1820. 

09,172 

1 8.32. 

I 830. 

about 200 
00,183 

Syclielles, . 


0,177 

1830. 

0,317 

Cape ot Good Hope, 

1 8:>5. 

35,509 

J831. 

31.,J33 

Oediict manumissions as under. 

H Hi, 530 

20,711 

Decrease, 

21,1-10 

Manumitted, Jamaica, 

8i'.0,78»> 

1H18 to )H.m 

0,757 

82.7,789 

Ditto other Colonies, 1821 

to 1825, 

1.100 


Ditto ditto 

I82.> 

to 1830, .say 

It, 400 


Ditto Mauritius 

, 3 years, 182(i to 1829, 

1,101 


Ditto ditto 

fi years, 1820 to 1820, say 

2,320 


Ditto C*ape of Good Hope, 1820 to 1830, say 1,700 
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The decrease in nine years being 21,149 will give about 2,400 per annum, 
or being little above 07ie quarter per cent! 


Admiral Fleming’s unjustifiable 
attack upon tlu5 wliole Assembly of 
Jamaica, on account of the asserted 
poverty of its members, 1 must leave 
to be answered, as I know it can be 
answered and refuted by that body 
itself, merely remarking, tliat tlie 
charge and the sneer came ill from 
the lips of that now-British legisla- 
tor, whose pockets, when he went to 
the Jamaicastation, were, lbelieve,as 
light as those ofaiiy Jamaica legislator 
are, or possibly can be. The part 
of the Adinirars speec’h, however, 
whicli I m(;an more particulaily to 
notice, is that part of it where, of the 
Memborsof this Asseinblyhe declares, 
“ upwards of thirty had no property 
in the island whatever, 'fhere were 
amongst them n*'t‘dy lawyers, bank- 
rupt attorneys, and such like cha- 
racters, who were constantly keep- 
ing their (‘yes directed to tlje ( hjvern- 
rnent-house, th(‘ source of patroiiag(‘. 
and promotion.” It would have been 
strange, indeed, if there had not been 
some of these fry, and .such, /ihe 
c/ifiraclers” as the Admiral alludes 
to, in Jamaica, when sucli are to be 
found in (jvery other colon 3 ^ In fact, 
lliese and such like cliaracters” 
are, in Jamaica, and in every other 
colony, the despicable weapons em- 
])lo}'ed by the (loverniiuuil, not to 
oppose or to thwart, but to accele- 
rate and to eaiT}^ into elTect, tbeir 
dangcrtuis scbeines and arbilrarj’ le- 
gislation. For many years past, the 
]>olicy (if tin* British Government, 
counselled by Ami-colonial male\o- 
lence, has been to fdl bis Majesty’s 
Council, iiKivery island, with indivi- 
duals who hn\<‘ not oni\’ no fixed 
property in the colony, hut who are 
dependent upon Government; and 
into every Assembly, such men and 
the Government bring as many of 
their own dependents as they can. 
These, and such like characters, dis- 
unite, in obedience to command, all 
the Colonial councils and efforts, and 
transmit, with a full knowledge that 
it is wrong, to this country, such in- 
formation alone as they know will 
pleas(3 and bear out the Goveriiineiit 
in the dangerous paili they have cho- 
sen. It is these, and such like cha- 
racters, who, even more than the An- 
ti-coTonists in Kuglaud, have tended 
to bring tlie Tropical Colonies to tho 


verge of the precipice where tliey 
now stand. A little experi(iiice in 
the office which you hold, if you only 
apply to lionest sources and with a 
desire to know tlie truth, will dis- 
close to your astonished view a sceme 
and a system of baseness and profli- 
gacy in tlie (quarters that 1 allude to, 
unparalleled in any country. In fact, 
the Colonial Office must befilled with 
correspondence to and from such 
like characters as tlm xVdmiral has 
brought forward ; but which he, 
with Anti-colonial dislionest}', leaves 
to be supposed were employed for 
a different piirpn'^e. 

1 had some thoughts of laying hare 
the nests of tliese reptiles ; and when 
truth on public (jueslions, and about 
])iib]i(‘ men wlio interbuc* with them, 
ceases to heconn^ a libel in j-higland, I 
may In* itiducirl to return to the sub- 
j<‘ct. My time, and my limits, Jjowever, 

1 perciMve with regiad, put it out 
of my j)ower at prestuit to drag be- 
fore you ill the manner that 1 could, 
and witli tlie iiidignatioii that it de- 
serves, the profiii^ate corresjiondence 
of your office^ where correspondents 
Avlio tcacli treason in British Colo- 
nies, and boast that tliey do so, 
are ap]»lau(led and rewarded — drag 
befoie you those authorities, and 
others, wlio, to please a faction in this 
country, and to gain, as they have 
done, pn-fiunient th(*rehy, wilfully 
and delibeialely supprv*ss the trutli, 
and ini>U*iul tin* Govennnent by false 
iiifornKition — drag before you tlie 
string, despicable .is it is, which iu 
every C4>ioiiy moves to lie, and falsely 
accuse, at the corninaud of faclioii ; 
ami also that venal crew who keep 
their eyes fixed on every Govcrii- 
inent-house, and who, for a glass of 
cliampagiie given in it, Avoiild sell a 
colony to tin* devil, if reiiuired so to 
do. These, and such like characters, 
1 once tliought to drag, and may yet 
drag, before the public ; but I (Icsist 
for the moment, considering, tliat tho 
mischief being doiu‘, these prolligato 
reptiles an* conse(iueiitly unworthy 
ofiiotice,and thatas you have incauti- 
ously and unguardedly taken all their 
sins and iheii iniquities on your own 
head, and made yourself ilie scape- 
goat for t!ieiiiall,you must according- 
ly bear the heavy penalty; while tiny 
are left to be tarred and feathered. 
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as I hope and trust some of thom will 
be, by the individuals wliom they 
have iiicittul to mischief, and have 
drairfiri'd into the deepest i^ulf of po- 
verty and ruin. 

It has for several years past been 
tlie practice for Government authori- 
ties, even to the lowest grade, in the 
Colonics, to look with contempt upon 
the agricultural proprietor, and in 
every way to insult his feelings and 
to disturb his property, though it 
was from the produce of this ]>ro- 
perty,aiid from the fruits of hisiiidus- 
tiy, and from these alone, that these 
authorities were maintaini‘d in adlu- 
ence and enabled to live. In fact, any 
Government authority, tti live in har- 
mony with a planter, was set down 
as an accomplice, and which, in more 
instances than one, cost the individual 
his siliialion. The wh(»hi eiVorts of 
ih<; Government authorities also 
have been in general directed to dis- 
unite the free }>eo])le of colour from 
th<‘ whites, ill order tlnit the wliite.s, 
thus isolated, might he broiJght by 
fear to yield to the arbitrary scliemes 
of Govei’miiciit. In no colony were 
tJie repreliensihje system and c*oiiduc*,t 
alluded to carried to a irreater extimt 
than in Triiii<lad. 'j nei<‘ the (Go- 
vernment conclav(‘ af'tiially esta- 
blislied newspapers, and put these 
U!id(M’ the direction of men who liad 
formerly bought and siihi slaves to 
make gain of tiiein, and who derdiired 
that they wr>uUl write, bn* whoever 
paid them best, and whose fiisuids 
boasted that they were rewarded from 
secret service-money. 'I’he. Inishiess 
an<l the labour th«*.st*. jouruais wa^ to 
insult and revile all tlie commercial 
and the agricultural intc' rests of iho 
iHland, and to accuse thf‘se of every 
species of cruidty an<l oppression, 
for which, if the stalenunits had been 
true, every authority in 'JVinldad, 
from the highest to llu^ Iow<‘st, oiigJit 
not only to have been dismissed, Imt 
puiiislied ; for, in making tlie accusa- 
tions, it was impudently acknowled- 
ged thatiioauthorit> would interfere 
to check the alleged cruelties, or to 
suppress the alleged abuses. Go- 
verned in this way, and trampled 
upon and insulted in this niaiiiicr, 
while living as fixed by tlie laws of 
(Jicir country, and merely protecting 
the rights of their property, it is no 
wonder that the Colonists eoniplaiir- 
ed ; it is no wonder that in just re- 
inouMraac(» to the mother country. 


when accused of immorality and 
injustice by men who were trampling 
upon all justice, and openly violating 
every moral principle and religious 
duty — it is no wonder that the C'olo-^ 
iiists should use the. language of 
loftg indiguationy 

TJius goveriietl, and under such a 
state of things, property in tlie Co- 
lonies was disturbed, capital shaken, 
security destroyed, credit cut olV, 
loans rendered impracticable, sales 
iiiUiossible, and all improv^ements 
necessarily suspended. The results 
have been such as the most ordinary 
rellectiou might have anticipated. 
The h^uropeaii capitalist and proprie- 
tor beggared and impoverished, his 
iiulustry paralyzed and suspended, 
or rendereil unprofitable, have put 
it out of his powder to give that em- 
pIo 5 'iiient which he formerly did 
to the free people of colour, artili- 
cers, and tradesimm of various de- 
scriptions, in wliich labour these 
people would alone engage ; and 
coii'<(‘(juciitly, this ])ortioii of tlu5 
C'olonial population liavc in general 
bccni reduced to a state of the great- 
est misery and distress; and, in many 
islands, numbers of them are actu- 
ally reduce<l to a state of starvation. 
Tiirough the impoverishment and 
iins<*ry of the two classes iiienlioiied, 
the baneful c'ouse(pieiices are begin-, 
iiing to operate ujxni the slave popu- 
lation, wjjo can no longer find a pro- 
litahh* iiiiirkc^t fur the provisions and 
the stock whi«-h they raise, while, in 
numerous* cases, lln*se p4*o]>le of co- 
lour, ami even some of the very 
poon'st «dass among the whites, have, 
in order to kcc‘[) themselves from 
starvation, run deeply in debt to the 
slav4*s for provinioiis which they are 
una])^(3 to pay; and iimltitudes of 
the free ])opulation art? living upon 
estates supporterl by slaves. 

Such a slate of things is deplora- 
ble, and thiily producing deeper irri- 
tation and discontent, of wliich anti- 
slavery demagogues do not fail to 
take advantage, in order to kindle a 
more devouring flame. The evils 
here depicted are the necessary and 
inevitable results of that anticolonial 
policy which Great Britain has lately 
pursued ; for, whatever you arc told, 
and may think, experience will spee- 
dily teach you, and this country also, 
that it is upon European capital, 
European InteHigence, European 
skill, energy, and industry, that the 
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prosperity of the Colonics, and of 
every -individual in them, entirely 
depends; and that if these arc desert- 
ed, insulted, and degraded, as they 
have heeii, and are threatened to be, 
iiie.vilnble ruin must be the lot of 
all. Vou may jmll down, as I fear 
you Imve pulled down, tlicj edilice 
which has been reared in the'rropical 
("oJonieSjbiit to rebuild another with 
the same materials once disjointed 
and scjiUored, you Avill, 1 am con- 
vinced, find to exceed your power. 
M<ist assuredly, you never will rear 
any social edifice or system of civil 
society, where ignorance, licentious- 
ness, depravity, and poverty are 
exalted above, or even put on a level 
wiih industry, intelligence, honour, 
and wealth. 

In making the statements which 1 
have done, and in adducing llie refe- 
rences wliich I have made, I have not 
made the one nor adduced the other, 
for the pur]U)se of supporting and 
defending tiie system of personal 
bondage, or aliuses of any kind ; but 
I liave made the one and adduced 
the other, to shew and to prove that 
the system wliich has been liltheito 
.adopted, and the course which has 
hitlierto been pursued, to terminate 
the African slave-trade, and to abo- 
lish slavery in the Tropical posses- 
sions of Ctreat Britain, Jiave not only 
faih*d, but, if persisted in, in the inan- 
niT it lias been, will continue to be 
unsuccessful, and tend to extend the 
latter, and to peri>etuate the former. 

Nothing can be more reprelicnsi- 
ble or dangcM’ous than the system 
Avhich Great Britain has for years past 
])urbiied in tlie government of the 
(’olonics Every Government au- 
thority, of every’’ description, is dis- 
tinctly informed that he must only 
do what the (Tovcrnmeiit commands 
him. He is not permitted to have 
any will of Ids own, and he dare not, 
ill opposition to the views of Go- 
vern rtient utter a word in defence 
of ilie Cyolcnial cultivator. All the ac- 
tions of the latter, his words, and Ids 
ways, are tvatched by unprincipled 
anti-colonial menials, ready to ac- 
cuse and to supplant him. The 
(kilonist who dares to complain 
against the arbitrary proceedings of 
any Autliorit 5 % is marked out as a 
certain victim. Severer persecu- 
tion, more llagrant inju'^tice, and 
(deeper wrongs, are heaped upon 
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him. TJicro is a spy in every com- 
pany, a tale-bearer at every table. 
The Brilisli Government, even when 
the trutli becomes known to it, dare 
not puni^ll ofleiiders. Nay, in the 
face of the most undeniable evi- 
dence, they have been not only com- 
pelled to accpiit, but to reward the 
guilty! Every despatch that goes 
to acquit the Gidonist of false ac- 
cusations that liave been brought 
against him arc concealed and with- 
lield, until publication, if ever they 
arc suffered to be published, can 
render him no service; while every 
communication that can tend to do 
)dm an injury, even wlieu these bear 
on their face the most palpable mis- 
representation and falsehood, are 
eagerly published, und taken and 
commented upon as truth. Under 
such a state of tilings honour, truth, 
and justice, must either fly' from or 
riMiiaiii silent in the Colonies. Go- 
veriniient nevcu* can know, and 
never will be told the truth, while 
they' shew a disinclination to listen 
to it, or hold out a premium to false- 
hood. No character in the CJoloniea 
is safe under such sway', and no pro- 
perty can be ])rotected. Open rob- 
beiy is dignilied by' attention to the 
welfare of the slave population ; and 
the life spent in the most shameless 
and barefaced vice and dissipation 
is shielded against tlie voice of an 
indignant pulilic, by the ready' plea 
and impudent declaration that tlie 
cry is i aised because the obnoxious 
individual had endeavoured to pro- 
tect the slave from the tyranny' of 
the master ! 

In reply to your statement, that 
West liulii (h/loiiists not only did 
not give, but actually sought to de- 
prive the slave of ndigious instruc- 
tion, 1 adduced the fact that there 
was at this moment an l^piscopalian 
Ctuirch establish me lit in the Colo- 
nies, upvvartls from Tortola to Trini- 
dad, with eitjhtt;-scvcn resident Cler- 
gymen, and a Birdiop at their head. 
Lord tiodcrich, in a letter to Sir 
Lewis (irant, 'riinidad, dated *27111 
May’’, IS21, informed him that, “ in 
Demerara, within the last three or 
four years, ten pirish churches have 
been erected within the rural dis- 
tricts;” and J\ir. /V/>.No.C(>t> of 1S32, 
wliich lay on ymur table, could have 
shewn you that there were at least 
sixty other religious pastors of dif- 
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ferent deiioniiuntious, wiili adequate 
places of worship, iu these colonies, 
exclusive of iloniaii Catholi.’ teach- 
ers, and leaders to that considerable 
portion of the negro population that 
adlierc to the Mahomed nu faith. 
Archdeacon Piirry, in the Par, Pap, 
just referred to, states that in Anti- 
gua, on almost every estate, the 
children art^ instructed in the Church 
catechism, and are taiigiit by some 
of the better informed negroes to 
read.” Passing to the other islands, 
the same Par, Pap, could have in- 
formed you, that in the Bahamas, to 
a population of 1(3 /jI) 0 souls, there 
were no fewer than fourteen minis- 
ters of religion, with adequate phii*ea 
of worship ; and iu Jamaica, that 
there were forty- five churches anti 
rhaptds belonging to the CJiurch of 
luigland. Itow then can it be said 
that the West Indian Colonists re.- 
fuse to allow their slaves to receive 
religious instruction ! 

You are hy no means fortunate in 
the references wJiich you make. You 
mention wit hgreat applause, howcer- 
tainslavesin Colombia, during the re- 
volution there, liad driven hack and 
beaten the veteran troops of Spain. 
A similar thing took place in the 
British Colonies in 1795 and 179), 
when the Prencli Ciothirss of Meason 
decreed the emancipation of tlie 
slaves, and sent her furious disciples 
to make those iu several British 
islands free. Multitudes of the sla\ es 
stood by their masters to the last; and 
notwithstanding the manner in which 
their minds have been lately poison- 
ed, I feel the most perfect convic- 
tion, that, if tlio West India (!^olo- 
nists had only the unanimity and the 
firmness to bring them again to the 
test, and to tell you that they could 
do so, more than half of the slaves 
would yet stand forward to defend 
their masters and their property 
against every assailant. 

The legi.dation which you pursue 
is wrong, because it is founded on 
error and grounded on false in- 
formation. "it is also unjust, be- 
cause it is partial ; for while it lejives 
untouched the personal .shivery 
which prevails in India and (/cylon, 
H legislates in the West Indies for 
the slaves only, without any refer- 
ence to the just rights of the master, 
and to the great political rijrhts and 
iatereats of the British Empire. 


You have taken a bold stop. At 
one stride you have strode over the 
TriJpical Colonies of tJreat Britain, 
and levelled the edifice which this 
country had erected there, and sup- 
ported for two iiiindred years at a 
vast expense. You have thrown 
away with a breath, Colonies for 
the possession of even a few of which 
Napoleon Bonaparte risked and lust 
the empire of tlie world. Previous 
to his unsheathing the sword against 
Russia in 181-2, {see Iteport of Minis^ 
ters for Foreign Ajfairs to the l£nqte^ 
ror : Paris, JSIarch 4, 181*2,) he an- 
nounced to h^urope, “ In (Germany 
we will recon(|uer the East and the 
West Indies.” I'or this, says the 
jMinister, lie “stipulated that Dant- 
zig, Glogaw, Custrin, and Stettin, 
should remain in your liands until 
peace was concluded with England. 
You wislied that the restoration of 
these important places sboiihl 
made an object of coinpensation in 
the negotiatioiis, witli Ji^ngland for 
our Mvurn^iL im)s«hi:ssion.s.” Tlie 
future historian, in drawing tlie con- 
trast, must write that a scion of 
the House of Derby threw away all 
that, a portion only of which Napo- 
leon coveted as the greatest acqui- 
sition he could make ! 

I’he bold step you have taken will, 
ill its results, deprive England of 
her sugar colonies, and this country 
of tiiat great sugar trade which was 
the foundation of her naval and com- 
iniuxial power ; and, unless the 
Soiilhern States of the United States 
are. revolutionized, the sugar trade 
of the world will be thrown into the 
hands of the Spanish (Colonies and 
the United States. TJie latter is 
sulhciently quirk-sighted to see the 
mivantajjes whicii woiihl accrue to 
her by the destruction of the British 
(Colonies. Her dense free popula- 
tion juessiiig southward, and carry- 
ing on the lighter agricultural culti- 
vation, won hi relieve and throw back 
two millions of slaves into Florida, 
Uouisiana, and the teri itories adja- 
cent, for the cultivation of sugar. 
Hhv(? you ever considered the matter 
in this light, and u hat effect the di- 
minution of the cultivation of cotton 
in these states, by turning tlie alavc- 
hibour to the cuitivation of augar 
instead of that article, would have 
upon the inanufacturea of this coun- 
try? To India the cultivation of 
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sugar cannot go from tlio West so 
long as Africa is situated between 
them ; yet the inhabitants of the fo- 
reign colonies in the V^^estcrn World 
generally believe, and the French 
Government are most artfully incul- 
cating the belief, that Great Britain 
seeks by the system which she pur- 
sues, the destruction of her own co- 
lonies, that she may thereby se- 
cure the destruction of the colonies 
ot every European power in the 
Western Worlcl, in order that slie 
may enjoy the monopoly of the su- 
gar trade, by means of lier territories 
in Uindoostan. This belief has kin- 
dled a wide and deep-spread feeling 
ot hatred against this country. 

For several years past, the British 
tropical cultivator has been contend- 
ing at a loss against the growing 
prosperity of foreign possessions. 
With capital extinguished, with cre- 
dit blasted, and With security ba- 
nished, how is he, under the new 
system, and a system essentially dif- 
fering from theirs, to contend against 
them while his expenditure is undi- 
nilnished, with only half the labour 
to be got, unless be pays for it at a 
high rate, admitting that he has the 
funds to enable him to do so ? and 
should even a portion of the slaves 
refuse to work, as they certainly 
will do, his diliirulties will all be 
enormously increased, lender such 
circumstances it is plain to any being 
capable of thought, that from this 
day forward the British colonial cul- 
tivator must, even if be liad the 
means to do so, carry on cultivation 
at a very heavy loss, a loss which 
will in a few years absorb a much 
greater sum than the compensation 
which you have promised to give. 
Bankruptcy and ruin must be the 
result. No act of Parliament that 
you can frame and pass, can fix ca- 
]>ilal in a country where it is not se- 
cure, and cannot be profitably em- 
ployed ; nor can you fix down intel- 
ligence and industry where they have 
no field for exertion or reward. The 
consequences of this state of tilings 
will be that the white population 
must abandon the colonies, and the 
slaves, left without practical know- 
ledge to guide them, or capital to 
supply their wants, must be plunged 
into poverty, and rctrog/ade into a 
state of barbarism. 

The emissaries and authorities 
which your predecossors sent out 


and employed in the Colonies, 
have done their work. They have 
sown discord in every colony, and 
divided the^ ranks which 'ought to 
liave been united to oppose the 
march of ignorance and the footsteps 
of injustice. This vile tribe, with all 
those individuals of influence whom 
they have deceived and misled, will 
speedily find tlie consequences of 
their labours to be such as will appal 
even them ; while you will be left to 
bear the reproaches of a country 
awakened to reason, and made aware 
of her terrible loss, and to the bitter 
cries of poverty and misery, which 
will issue from the lips of the wi- 
dow and the orplian, and of hun- 
dreds of thousands once index>en- 
deiit, and who had a right to expect 
that they would continue to be so. 

For months before you were ap- 
pointed to tin? ofiice which you hold, 
it was well known in the Colonies 
tliat that appointment was to take 
place. These possessions hailed the 
prospect with gladness, in expecta- 
tion that tlie appointment would de- 
liver them from the rod under which 
they liad so long smarted. In pro- 
portion as their hopes were raised 
liigh, so bitter will their disappoint- 
ment be when your first speech, as 
Colonial Secretary, reaches their 
sliores. The consequences that may 
result from it 1 tremble to think on, 
and you will speedily learn. 

The white population in the Colo- 
nies did not create nor establish 
personal slavery in these possessions. 
No ! it was the people of Great Bri- 
tain that created and established the 
system for them. All that the Co- 
lonists now require is to be paid 
back the money which, under the 
laws of Great Britain, they paid to 
tlie people of Great Britain for the 
slaves and the lands which they hold. 
Neither did the white population in 
the West Indies make the African 
tlie ignorant and degraded being 
that lie was when lie came from 
Africa. They received him such 
from the people of Great Britain, and 
under their protection and govern- 
ment the Colonists have made- him 
and his progeny very diflereiit and 
more Intelligent beings than they 
were, or ever could have been, in 
Africa. Tliese are facts which can- 
not be denied. 

The West India colonists are poor, 
therefore tlicy are insulted— -they 
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are weak, tl r(‘f(»re llioy nrc tram- 
pled in tlio dust. While loading 
them with every reproacli, and blast- 
ing their character to the utmost, 
you yet seek their concuiTence and 
support to carry the plana you pro- 
pose into effect. Is this wise ? is 
this generous? is tliis just? The 
glory of England in her best days 
was to protect all her subjects, and 
above all, the weak against the 
strong; and the day has been when 
the British Minister, who, from igno- 
rance, error, or misconduct, had lost 
but one of these colonies, would, for 
that loss, have been deprived of bis 
place, and perhaps, bis head. 

Look around you and reflect in 
time- In principal and interest. 


Great Britain has already expended 
iwmip millions steiiiiig to^ accoin- 
])lisli tiie object you liave in view. 
Slie has, as has been fully shewn, 
wholly failed. You now oiler to 
give away twenty millions more for 
the same object, and when it fails, 
and is lost, it will, by being so, bring 
round and ensure the loss of one 
hundred and fifty millions more — all 
the capital vested in the colonies, and 
all the commerce and navigation 
which that capital sustains ! What 
will the nation say to you for this 
enormous loss ? 

I am, &c., 

Jamgs M‘Qcgel\. 

Glasfjowy Bih Avgust y 1 833. 


P. S. — While the present letter was in type, and staiuling over for publication, 1 
received, through the attention of a commercial friend in the West Indies, a copy in 
the original Spanish from the official report made by the Minister to the Congress of 
Venezuela for the present year, concerning the state and commerce of that republic. 
From this 1 select the exports of sugar, and the exports and imports of rum, horn 
and into that country, from which you will perceive how grossly Admiral Eieming 
and the ex-pvesideiit have deceived you and the l^ritish public. No rum, you will 
observe, is exported, excfpf, as the quantity shews, for ships* stores, while a consi- 
derable quantity is imported; and 1 have the authority of a gentleman long resident 
in ( ulunjl>nq and who is the piincipal sugar-planter in it, and just arrived from 
thence, that large quantities of rum arc smuggled into Columbia from the Bliti.'tli 
(’olonies. The sugar exported, you will observe, is not Muscovado sugar, as we 
receive it, but an article chiefiy corisihting of sugar and molasses mixed together. 
The gentleman referred to also assure. s me, that the small sugar cultivation of 
Columbia is wholly carried on by slaves, and that the few negroes now remaining, 
who Jiad borne arms during the war, and emancipated on that account, were the 
idlest and the greatest rogues in all Columbia, and scarcely any length of time out 
of some ini.schiet or other. 7'hc imports into Columbia fur 1832 were in value 
3,357,9i>5 dollats, 837 ,8 flG of which were from (ireat Biitain. The exports wtre 
in value 2,8.77 ,0G2 dollars, of which 3I9,7HG dollars were from (ircat Britain. 7'iic 
principal article of export is coffee, viz. Il,5i4,021< lbs., in value 1,003, 1 dollar®. 
Amongst the imports, I find about 1,000,000 lbs. tobacco in Iluvaiiiiali segars, and 
a .strong recommendation to prohibit the introduction of these into Venezuela. 


Hum ExrouTKU 18-32. 

Tn national ships, value J/it) dollars 
in foreign do. 48 
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UvM I.MCORTi.n 18,32. 

ArroJiii^. Vahir. 

Ill national vessels, 238 387 

Ir foreign do. . G3.3 1713 

Hum imported in buttles, 1.3 32 


Total, 

.Sl’GAK (t/ popillon) Exportvu 18.32. 

Lb«*. 

fii national &hip«, . .33,381; 

In Foreign do. . 1,371,087 


921. 2334 

Viilun in DoU irs. 

2190 

39,517 


Total, 1,400,471 01,737 

With regard to the increasing free population of all colours of the Spanish C'olo- 
nics, and in answer to one of those dreamin*/" Anti-colonists, who used to dictate to 
the Colonial Office, and who has been nibbling at the account, I may shortly state, 
that the great increase of lute years has taken place by the influx of emigrants from 
Spain, from the Canary and C*ape de Verd islands, from Columbia, and from the 
Spanish part of St Domingo. With this observation, I leave the quarter in question 
to dream over the subject, or at his pleasure to take his own argument as the guide, 
and thereby admit the additional increase of the African slave-trade to produce the 
result which he asserts. 
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ITS POLITICAL STATE. 


Observations made on the spot 
by one who has loii<? regarded the 
political changes of h'raiice with in- 
teresty may possibly be of service, 
in conveying to the public on the 
other side of the CJiannel some idea 
of the present state and future pros- 
pects of a nation, avowedly follovv'- 
ed as the leader by the liberal party 
all over the world in the great work 
of political regeneration. Such a 
sketch, drawn with no feeling of poli- 
tical or national animosity, but with 
every wish for the present and future 
happiness of the great people among 
whom it is composed, may possibly 
cool many visionary hopes, and ex- 
tinguish some ardent anticipations ; 
but it will at least demonstrate what 
is the result, in the circumstances 
where it has been most triumphant, 
of democratic ascendency ; and pre- 
pare the inhabitants of Great Britain 




for the fate, and the government 
wdiich awaits them, if they continue 
to follow the footsteps of the French 
liberals in the career whicli has been 
recently brought, on this side of the 
channel, to so triumphant a conclu- 
sion. 

Most of the educated inhabitants 
of Great Britain visited France, du- 
ring the restoration; many of them 
at different times. Every one 
thought he had acquired some idea 
of the political state and prospects 
of the country, and was enabled to 
form some anticipations as to its 
future destiny. We are now enabled 
to say, that most of these views were 
partial or erroneous. They were so, 
not so much from defect in tlie ob- 
servation of France, as ignorance 
of the political principles and pas- 
sions which were at work amongst 
its inhabitants ; from want of experi- 
ence of the result of democratic con- 
vulsions; from judging of a country 
over which tlie vvave "of Revolution 
had passed, wdth the ideas drawn 
from one which had expelled its 
fury. We observed France accurately 
enough ; but we did so with English 
eyes ; we supposed its inhabitants to 
be actuated by the feelings and inte- 
rests, and motives, widen were then 
at work among ourselves ; and could 


form no conception of the new set of 
principles and desires which are 
stirred up during the agitation oi a 
revolution. In this respect our pow- 
ers of observation are now material- 
ly improved. We liave bad some 
experience during the last threes 
years of democratic convulsion; we 
know the passion and desires which 
are developed by arraying the lower 
orders against the higher. We have 
acquired an acquaintance with the 
signs and marks of revolutionary ter- 
ror. Standing thus on the confines 
of the two systems ; at the extremity 
of English liberty, and the entrance 
of French democracy, we are now 
peculiarly qualified to form an 
accurate opinion of tlie tendency 
of these opposite principles of go- 
vernment ; we know the land- 
marks of the civilisation which is 
receding from the view, and have 
gained some acquaintance with^ the 
perils of that wliich is ap[jroaching ; 
and combining recent with former 
experience in our own and the neigh- 
bouring country, can form atolcrably 
accurate idea of tlie fate winch 
awaits them and ourselves. 

The leading circunislancc in the 
present condition of France, which 
first strikes an English observer, and 
is the most important feature it ex- 
hibits in a political point of view, is 
the enormous and apparently irre- 
sistible power of the central govern- 
ment at Paris over all the vest ot 
France. This must appear rather a 
singular result after forty years ot 
ardent aspirations after freedom, but 
nevertheless nothing is more certain, 
and it constitutes the great and dis- 
tinguisliing result of the Uevolution. 

; ^iiuch has been the centralization 
of power by the various democratic 
• assemblies, who, at different times, 
^ have ruled the destinies of this great 
I country, that there is hardly a vestige 
i of power or influence now loft to the 
9 provinces. All the situations ot 

f emolument of every description, from 

i the highest to tlie lowest, in every 
> department and line of life, are m the 
- gilt of government. No man, in a 
a situation approaching to that ot a 
d gentleman, can rise either in t 
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civil or militiiry career ill any part of The Post-horses over all France 
France, unless he is promoted by the are under the control of the Crown, 
central’ ollices at Paris. These are Not only the post-masters, but every 
general expressions which convey no postilion from Brest to Marseilles, 
definite idea. A few examples will and Strasburg to Bourdeaux, are no- 
render the state of the country in minated by the Government. No ad- 
tbis particular more intelligible. ditional hand can be added in the 

The Chamber of Peers, who now remotest relay of horses without the 
hold their situations only for life, arc authority of the Parisian Bureaux, 
appointed by the Crown. On all the great roads in the north 

The wdiole army, now four hun- of France there arc too few posti- 
dred thousand strong, is at the dis- lions, and travellers are daily detain- 
posal of Government. All theofheers ed hours on the road, not because 
in that great body of course receive horses are awanting, but because it 
their appointment from the War- has not pleased the ministers of the 
office at Paris. interior to appoint a sufficient iium- 

The navy, no inconsiderable force, her of postilions for the different 
is also appointed by the same power, stations. In the south the case is the 
The whole artificers and officers reverse; the postilions are too nu- 
connected with the engineers and merous, and can hardly live, from the 
artillery, a most numerous body in a division of their business among so 
country 80 beset with fortifications many bands; but the mandate has 
and fortresses as France, derive their gone forth from the Tuillierics, and 
appointments from the central Go- obedience must be the order of the 
vernment. day. 

The Customhouse officers, an im- TJie whole diligences, stage coaches, 

mense hotly, whose huts and stations mails, and conveyances of every de- 
are set down at short distances all scription which convey travellers by 
round Franco, are all nominated by relays of horses in every part of 
the central office at Paris. France, must employ tlic post-horses 

The Post Office, in ever}' depart- and postilions appointed at the dif- 
mont throughout the kingdom, is ferent stations by the Crown. No pri- 
exclusively filled by the servants cd vate individual or company can run 
Government. a coach with relays with their own 

The Ihfiico, an immense force, ha- horses. They may establish as many 

vlng not less than eighty thousand coaches as they choose, but they 

employes in constant o<rcupation,and must all be drawn by the royal horses 
which extends its iron net over the &nd postilions, if they do not convey 
whole country, are all appointed by the travellers cn voilurier with the 
the Minister at the head of that de- same horses all the way. This great 
partment. monopoly was established by an 

The Clergy over the wiiole coun- arret of the Directory, 9th Dec. 1708, 
try receive their salaries from Go- which is in these terms; **Nul autre 
vernment, and are appointed by the que les maitres de poste, munis d*une 
Crown. coininisbioii speciale, ne pourra eta- 

The whole teachers of youth of bhr de relais particuliers, relayer ou 
every description, in all public or coiiduire u litre de louage des voya- 
established seminaries, whether pa- geurs d’un relais a un autre, a peine 
rocliial or departmental, are appoint- d’etre contraint de payer par forme 
ed by the Minister of Public Instruc- d’indemnite le prix de la course, au 
lion. profit des maitres de poste et des 

The management of tlie roads, postilions qui auront ete frustres.” 
bridges, and chniis8ees,througliouta]l The whole firemen throughout 
the kingdom, is intrusted to persons France are organized in battalions, 
appointed by the Crown. No man and wear an uniform like soldiers, 
can break a stone, or mend a bridge, and are appointed by Government, 
or repair a pavement, from Calais to The whole Judges, superior and 
Bayonne, unless he is in the service inferior, over the whole kingdom, as 
of Government; and all iJie labourers well as the Prefets, Sous Preiets, Pro- 
on the roads have an uniform hat, cureurs du Roi, and in general all the 
with the words (yantonnler,” or legal offices of every description, are 
'^Pontonnler,” upon It, indicating that^ aifoointed by Oovemmotit The 
Uiey are in tlie" service of the state, only exception are the 4**gea dti- 
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Paix, a sort of arbiters and media- 
tors in each canton, to settle the 
trifling disputes of tlie peasants, 
whom they are permitted to name 
for themselves. 

The whole oflicers employed in 
the collection of the revenue, over 
the wliole country, are appointed by 
the Government. They are an ex- 
tremely numerous body, and add 
immensely to the influence of the 
central authority, from whom all their 
appointments emanate. 

It would be tedious to carry this 
enumeration farther. Suffice it to 
say, that the Government of France 
has now drawn to itself the whole 
patronage in every department of 
business and line of life over the 
whole country. The Army, the Navy, 
the Law, the Church, the Professors 
and teachers of every description ; 
the Revenue, the Post-office, the 
roads, bridges and canals, the post- 
horses, the postilions, the lirenien, 
the police, the geus-d’armes, con- 
stitute so many difleront branches in 
which the whole patronage is V(»sted 
in the central Government at Paris, 
and in which no step <'an be taken, 
or thing attempted, without the au- 
thority of the Minister for that depart- 
ment, or the deputy in the capital. 
In consequence of this ])rodigious 
concentration of power and patronage 
in the public offices of Paris, and the 
total stripping of every sort of influ- 
ence from the Departments, the habit 
has become universal in every part 
of France, of looking to Par is, not only 
for the initiation m every measure 
and thought, but for the means of 
getting on in every line of life. Has 
a man a son to put into the army or 
navy, the law, the church, tlie police, 
or revenue ? He finds that lie has no 
chance of success unless he is taken 
by the hand by the Government. Is he 
anxious to make him a professor, a 
teacher, or a schoolmaster V He is 
obliged to look to the same quarter 
for the means of advancement. Is 
his ambition limited to the humbler 
situation of a postmaster^ a bridge 
contractor, a courier or a postilion ? 
He must pay his court to the Prefet 
of the Department, ill order to obtain 
a recommendation to the Minister of 
tlie Interior, or theDirector of Bridges 
and Roads. Is he even reduced to 
earn his bread by breaking stones 
upon the highways, or paving the 


streets of the towns ? He must receive 
the wages of Government, and must 
wear their livery for his twenty sous 
a-day. Tims in every department 
and line of life. Government patron- 
age is indispensable, and the only 
way in which success is to be obtain- 
ed is by paying court to some person 
in authority. 

In a commercial and manufactur- 
ing country such as England, many 
and various means exist" of rising to 
wealth and distinction, indcxiendent 
of Government ; and in some the op- 
position line is the surer passport to 
eminence of the two. Under the old 
constitution of England, when poli- 
tical power was vested in the holders 
of great property, and the great body 
of the people watched their proceed- 
ings with distrust and jealousy, emi- 
nence. was to be attained in any pub- 
lu* profession, as the Bar or the Se- 
nate, chiefly by acquiring the suffra- 
ges of the greater number of the 
citizens ; and hence the popular in- 
dependent line was the one which 
in g(?neral led soonest to fame and 
eminence. Commerce and manufac- 
tures opened up a thousand channels 
of lucrative industry, independent al- 
together of government support; and 
many of the most important branches 
of patronage, greatpartof thcChurcli, 
and the ma jority of all establishments 
for education, were in the liands of 
corporations or private individuals, 
often in opposition to, or unconnect- 
ed with, Ministerial influence. But 
tlie reverse of all this obtains in 
France. There little commerce or 
manufactures are, comparatively 
speaking, to be found. With the ex- 
ception "of Paris, Lyons, Bourdeaux, 
Rouen, and Marseilles, no commer- 
cial cities exist, and the innumerable 
channels for private adventure which 
the colonial posse^ssioiis and immense 
trade of Britain open up arc un- 
known. All the j>rivate establislunents 
or corporations vested with patron- 
age ill any line, as the Church, edu- 
cation, charity, or the liki% were de- 
stroyedduriiigtheRevolutioii of 17J>3, 
and nothing left but the great and 
overwhelming power of Government, 
standing the" more prominently for- 
ward, ^*om the extinction of every 
rival authority which might compete 
with its influence. 

From the same cause has arisen 
a degree of slavish submission, in all 
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the proviiicoR of France, will 

or caprice of tin* lUctropolis, wliicli 
ia almost incredible, and says but 
little for the independence of thought 
and character wliicli has grown up 
in that country since the schoolmas- 
ter lias been abroad. From the 
habit of looking to Paris for direc- 
tions in every thing, from the making 
of a King to the repairing of a bridge, 
they have absolutely lost the power 
of judging for themselves, or taking 
the initiative in any thing either of 
the greatest or the smallest moment. 
This appears, in the most striking 
manner, in all the political changes 
which have taken place in the coun- 
try for the last forty years. Ever 
Bince the bones of old France were 
broken by the (constituent Assembly : 
isince the Parliaments, the Provin- 
ces, the Church, the Incorporations, 
were swept away by their gigantic 
acts of democratic despotism, the 
departments have sunk into absolute 
insignificanco, and every thing has 
been determined by the will of the 
capita], and the acts of the CJentral 
Government at its head. WJien the 
Girondists, the illustrious re])reseii- 
tatives of the country districts, were 
proscribed, the most violent feelings 
of indignation spread through the 
South and West of France. " Sixty- 
five, out of the eighty- four depart- 
ments, rose in insurrection against 
the despotism of the cajiital ; but 
the unwonted exertion surpassed 
their strength, and lliey soon yielded, 
without a struggle worth the. notice 
of history, to its usurped authority. 
When Robespierre executed Daiiton 
and his adherents; when he liimself 
sunk under the stroke of the Tlier- 
midorians; when Napoleon over- 
threw the National Guard of Paris 
in October, 179.0; when the Direc- 
tory w-^ere expelled, by tlie bayonets 
of Augereau, on the IvSth Fructidor, 
1797; when Na])o1eon seized the 
reins of power ia November, 1799; 
when he declared himself Emperor, 
and ovcrturiiod all the principles of 
the Revolution in 1H04; when he ivas 
vanquished by the Allies in 1814; 
when he resumed the helm in 1815; 
when Jie was finally dethroned after 
the battle of Waterloo; when the 
revolt of the Barricades eatablished 
a revolutionary Government in the 
capital ; when the suppression of the 
insurrection at the cloister of St 


Merri defeated a similar attempt 
two years afterwards, the obedient 
depaitnients were equally ready 
with their addressees of coiigralula- 
lioii, and on every one of these va- 
rious, contradictory, and inconsist- 
ent changes, France submitted at 
once to the dictatorial power of Pa- 
ris ; and thirty millions of men wil- 
lingly took the law from the caprici s 
or passions of a few hundred thou- 
sands. The subjection of Rome to 
the Piiiitorian Guards, or of Turkey 
to the Janizaries, was never more 
complete. 

It was not thus in old France. The 
rcatest and most glorious elVoi ts of 
er people, in favour of freedom, 
were made when the capital was in 
the hands of foreign or domestic 
enemies. The English more than 
once wrested Paris n*om their grasp; 
but the forces of the. South rallicMl 
behind the Loire, and at length ex- 
pelled llie cruel invaders from their 
shores. The forc'es of the League 
were long in possession of the c*api- 
tal ; but Henry IV., at the bead 
the Militia of the Provinces, at length 
conquered its citizens, and Paris re- 
ceived a master from the roots of 
tlie Pyrenees. Tlie Revolution of 
1789 cummenced with the pro\ lu- 
ces : it was their Parliaments, whicli, 
under Louis XV. and X\'l., sjiread 
the spirit of resistance to arbitrary 
power tJirougb tlie country ; and it 
was from their exertions, that the un- 
ainmoiis sjiirit, which compelh d tlie 
Court to convoke the States (jene- 
ral, arose. Now all is changed; — 
not a murmur, not a complaint 
against the acts of the capital, is to 
be heard from Calais to Bayonne ; 
but the obedient departments are 
equally ready at tlie arrival of the 
mail, or the receipt of the ti lcgrapli, 
to hail with shouts a Republic or an 
Empire ; a Dictator or a Consul ; a 
Robespierre or a Najioleoii ; a Mo- 
narch, the heir of fourteen centu- 
ries ; or a Hero, tlie child of an liiin- 
dred victories. 

All tlie great and UHefiil underta- 
kings, which in England, and all free 
countries, emanate from the capital 
or skill of individuals, or associated 
bodies, in France spring from the 
Goveinnuut, and the Government 
alone. Their univeit-hies, schools, 
and colleges ; academies of primary 
and secondary instruction; mUitaiy 
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and polyteclinic Bchools ; hoftjMtals, 
charitable institutions, libraries, mu- 
seums, and public establishments of 
all sorts ; their harbours, bridges, 
roads, canals — every thing, in short, 
originates with, and is directed by, 
the Government. Hence, individuals 
in France seldom attempt any thing 
for the public good : private advan- 
tage, or amusement, the rise of for- 
tune, or the increase of power, con- 
stitute the general motives of action, 
liike the passengers in a ship, or the 
soldiers in an army, the French sur- 
render themselves, vvitlioutastruggle, 
to the guidance of those in possession 
of the helm ; or if they rise in rebel- 
lion against lliem, it is not so much 
from any view to the public good, as 
from a desire to secure to thetn- 
selves the advantages which the pos- 
session of political power confers. 

I'hia extraordinary concentration 
of everything in the Central Govern- 
ment at Paris, always existed to a 
certain extent in France ; but it has 
been increased, to a most extraordi- 
nary degree, under the democratic 
rule of the last forty years. It was 
the Constituent Assembly, borne 
forward on the gales of revolution- 
ary fervour, which made the great- 
est additions to the power of Go- 
A eminent — not merely by the con- 
centration of patronage and direc- 
tion of every kind in Ministers, hut 
by the destruction of the Aristocracy, 
the Cliurch, the Incorporations ; — 
every thing, in short, which could 
withstand or counterbalance the in- 
fluence of Government. The people, 
charmed with the installation of their 
representatives in supreme power, 
readily acepnesred in, or rather stre- 
nuously supported, all the additions 
made by the democratic Legislature 
to the powers of the Executive ; 
fondly imagining tliat, by so doing, 
they were "laying the surest founda- 
tion for the continuance of their own 
power. They little foresaw, what 
the event soon demonstrated, that 
they were incapable, in the long 
run, of preserving this power ; tliat 
it would speedily fall into the handvS 
of ambitious or designing men, who 
Haltered their passions, in order to 
secure the possession of arbitrary 
authority for themselves ; <iiid that, 
in the end, the absolute despotism, 
which they had created for the pur- 
pose of perpetufiting the rule the 


multitude, would terminate in im- 
posing on them the most abject ser- 
vitude. When Napoleon came to 
tlie throne, he found it unnecessary 
to make an}' great changes in the 
practical working of Government; 
lie found a despotism ready made to 
his hand, and had only to seize the 
reins, so tightly bitted on the nation 
by his revolutionary predecessors. 

The Hevolution of July made no 
difterence in this respect; or rather 
it tended to concentrate still farther 
in the metropolis the aiitliority and 
power of Government. The able 
and indefatigable leariers, who during 
the fifteen years of the Restoration 
bad laboured incessantly to subvert 
the authority of tlie Royalists, had 
no sooner succeeded, than they 
ij^uietly took possession of all the 
powers which they enjoyed, and, 
supported with more talent, and a 
greater display of armed force, exer- 
cised them with far greater severity. 
No concessions to real freedom were 
made — no division of the powers of 
the Executive took place. All a[)- 
pointmonts in every line still flow 
from Paris : not a postilion can ride 
a post-liorse, nor peasant break a 
stone on tlie highways, from the 
Ghaniiel to the Pyrenees, unless au- 
thorized by the central autlioriry. 
The Legislature convoked by Louis 
Philippe has done much to abridge 
the authority of others, but nothing 
to diminish that wliich is most to be 
dreaded. They have destroyed the 
hereditary legislature, the last rcni- 
naut of European civilisation which 
the convulsions of their predecessors 
had left, but done notbiiig to weaken 
the authority of the Executive. Louis 
Philippe enjoys, during the preca- 
rious tenure of Ids crown, at the will 
of the Piietorian Guards of Paris, 
more absolute authority than ever 
was held by the most despotic of the 
Bourbon race. 

France being held in absolute sub- 
jection by Paris, all that is necessary 
to preserve this authority is to secure 
the mastery of tlie capital. Marshal 
Soult has taught the Citizen King 
how this is to be done. He keeps an 
immense military force, from 3 j, 000 
to 40,000 men, constantly in the ca- 
pital; and an eriual force is stationed 
witbin twelve miles round, ready to 
march at a signal from the telegraplion 
Aloutmartre, in a few hours, to crush 
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any attempt at insurrection. In ad- 
dition to this, there are .00,000 Na- 
tional Guards in Paris, and ‘25,000 
more in the Banlieiie, or rural dis- 
trictround its walls, admirably equip- 
ped, well drilled, and, to appearance 
at least, quite equal to the regular 
soldiers. OF this great force, aoove 
5000, half regulars and half National 
Guards, are every night on duty as 
sentinels, or patrols, in the capital. 
There is not a street where several 
sentinels, on foot or horseback, are 
not stationed, and within call of each 
a picquet or patrol, ready to render 
aid, if re<iuired, ai a minute’s notice. 
Paris, in a period of profound peace, 
without an enemy approaching the 
Rhine, resembles rather a city in 
hourly expectation of an assault from 
a beleaguering enemy, than the capi- 
tal of a peaceful monarchy. 

In addition to this prodigious dis- 
play of military force, the Civil Em- 
ployes, the Police, constitute a body 
nearly as formidable, and, to indivi- 
duals at least, much more dangerous. 
Not only are the streets constantly tra- 
versed by this force in their appro- 
priate dress, but more than half tlieir 
number arc always prowling about, 
disguised as workmen or tradesmen, 
to pick up information, mark indivi- 
duals, and arrest discontented cha- 
racters. They enter coffeehouses, 
mingle in groups, overhear conver- 
sations, join in discussions, and if 
they discover any thing seditious or 
dangerous, they either arrest the de- 
linquent at once, and hand him over 
to the nearest guard, or denounce 
him to their superiors, and he is ar- 
rested at night by an armed force in 
his bed. Once incarcerated, his ca- 
reer, for a long time at leas^ is ter- 
minated : be ivS allowed to lie there 
till his projects evaporate, or his as- 
sociates are dispersed, wiihouteitlier 
being discharged or brought to trial. 
There is not a night at this time that 
from fifteen to twenty persons are 
not arrested in this way bv the po- 
lice ; and nothing is liearcl of their 
subsequent trial. 

From the long continuance of these 
arrests b> tlie police, the prisons of 
Paris, spacious as they are, and am pie 
as they were found during the Rcigii 
of Terror, have become unablr3 to 
contain their numerous inmates. 
FVesh and extraordinary places of 
confiaetnenthave become necessary. 


A new jail, of great dimensions, 
guarded by an ample militaiy force, 
has been constructed by the Citizen 
Kiii^, near the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, wliere the overflowings of 
the other prisons in Paris are safely 
lodged. The more dangerous cha- 
racters are conveyed to fortresses in 
the interior, or the Chateau of Mount 
St Michael, in Normandy. This 
great state-prison, capable of holding 
many hundred prisoners, is situated 
ill tlie sea, on the coast of the Chan- 
nel, and amply tenanted now by the 
most unruly part of the ^lopulatioii 
of Paris, under a powerful military 
and naval garrison. 

Above fifteen hundred persons 
were arrested after the groat revolt 
at the (Cloister of St Merri, in June, 
1832 ; and, though a few have been 
brought to trial or discharged, the 
gre^at majority still remain in prison, 
in the charge of the police, under 
warrants apparently of interminable 
duration. The nightly arrests and 
numerous domiciliary visits are con- 
stantly adding to this immense num- 
ber, and gradually thinning tliat ardent 
body who effected the Revolution of 
July, and have proved so formidable 
to every Government of France*, since 
the beginning of the revolutionary 
troubles in The fragment of 

this body, who fought at the Cloister 
of St Merri, evinced such lieroic cou- 
rage and invincible determination, 
that the Government have resolved 
oil a helium ad iaternccioncm with 
such formidable antagonists, and, by 
tlie continued application of arrests 
and domiciliary visits, have now con- 
siderably weakened their numbers, 
as well as damped their hopes. Still 
it is against this democratic Rump 
that all the vigilance of thes police is 
exerteil. The Royalists are neglected 
or despised ; but the Republicans, 
whom it is not so easy to daunt, are 
souglit out with undecayiiig vigil- 
ance, and treated with uncommon 
severity. 

Public meetings, or any of the 
other constitutional modes of giving 
vent to general opinion in Great Bri- 
tain, are unknown in France. If 
twenty or thirty thousand men were 
collected together in that way, they 
would infallibly be assailed by the 
military force, and their dispersion, 
or the overthrow of the Government, 
wouJ[d be the consequence. 
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Tlie only relic of fretidoin, wliicli attachment to the reigning family, 
has survived the Revolution of July, Their names are liardly ever men- 
is the liberty of the Press. It is im- tinned ; by common consent they ap- 
poBsible to read the journals which pear to be consigned to oblivion by 
are in every coflcc-house every morn- all classes. A large and ardent part 
in^, without seeing that all the efforts of the people are attached to the 
of dc8j)otism have tailed in coercing memor3r of Napoleon, and seize every 
this mighty instrument. The rnea- opportunity of testifying their admi- 
sures of public men are canvassed ration of that illustrious man. Ano- 
with unsparing severity ; and not ther large and formidable body have 
only liberal, but revolutionary mea- openly espoused the principles of 
sures advocated with great earnest- democracy, and are indefatigable in 
ness, and no small share of ability, their endeavours to establish their 
It is not, however, without tlie ut- favourite dream of a republic, llie 
most efforts on the part of (iovern- Royalists, few in number in Paris 
inent to suppress it that this licenti- and the great c ommercial towns, 
ousness exists. Prosecutions against abound in the South and VVest, and 
the press have been instituted with openly proclaim their determination, 
a degree of rigour and frequen- if Paris will take the Icaci, to restore 
cy, since the Revolution of July, the lawful race of sovereigns. But 
unknown under the lenient and fee- Louis Philippe has no partisans, but 
ble government of the Restoration, the numerous civil and military em- 
The Tribune, which is the leading ployes who wear his livery or eat 
republican journal, has rc'aclied its liis bread. Not a vestige of attach- 
eu/ hit/- second prosecution since the nieiit to the Orleans dynast}’’ is to be 
liiree Glorious Days. More prosecii- seen in prance. Ilis presence in 
tions have been instituted since the Paris is known only by the appear- 
accession of the Citizen King, than ance of a mounted patrol on each 
during the whole fifteen that the side of the arch in the Place Carousel, 
elder branch of the Bourbons was who are stationed there only when 
on the throne. The Government, the King is at the TuiJeries. lie en- 
however, have not ventured on the ters the capital, and leaves it, without 
decisive step of suppressing the sedi- any one enquiring or knowing any 
tious journals, or establishing a Cen- thing about him. If he is seen in the 
Borship of the IVess. The recollection street, not a head is uncovered, not a 
of the Three Days, which commenced cry of Vive le Jioi is heard. No wlierc 
with the attempts to sliut up the is a print or bust of nny of the Royal 
printing- offices of some newspapers. Family to be seen. Not a scrap of 
prevents this last act of despotism, printing narrating any of their pro- 
The National Guard, in all probabi- ceedings beyond the Government 
lity, w'ould resist such an attempt, journals is to be met with. You may 
and if not supported by them, it travel across the kingdom, or, what 
would endanger the crown of Louis is of more consequence, traverse 
Philippe. Government has appa- Paris in every direction, without 
rently discovered that the retention being made aware, by any thing you 
of the power of abuse consoles the see d* hear, that a King exists hi 
Parisians for the loss of all their France. The Royalists detest him 
other liberties. They read the iicjws- because be has established a revolu- 
papors and see the Ministry violently tionary throne — the Republicans, he- 
assailed, and imagine they are in full cause lie has belied all his profes- 
possession of freedom, though they sionsinfavour of freedom, and reared 
cannot travel ten leagues from Paris a military despotism on the founda- 
without a passport, nor go to bed In tloii of the Barricades, 
the evening with any security that The French, in <‘onse(]ueiicc of 
they will not be arrested during the these circumstances, are in a very 
night by the police, and consigned peculiar state. They are discon- 
to prison, without any possibility of tented with cverj/ thing^ and what is 
rearesB, for an indefinite period. worse, they know not to what quar- 

The present Government appears ter to look for relief. They arc tired 
to be tmivcrsaUy disliked in France, of the Citizen King, whom they ac- 
You may travel over the wliolo coun- cuse of saving money, and preparing 
try without discovering one trace of for America; of bavmg given them 
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the weight of a doppotisui without its 
security, and the exhaustion of mi- 
litary preparation without either its 
glory or its adiaiitages. TJioy (ex- 
cluding the Iloyalists) abhor the 
Bourbons, whom they regard as 
piiest>riddci},and superstitious, weak 
and feeble, men unlit to go^xrii the 
first nation in the world. They 
dread a llepublie as likely to strip 
them of their sons and their for- 
tunes; to induce an interminable 
war with the European Powers ; de- 
prive them of their incomes, and 
possibly endanger the national in- 
dependence. TJieyare discontented 
with the present, fearful of the 
future, and find their only consola- 
tion in reverting to the days of Na- 
poleon and the Grand Army, as a 
brilliant drama now lost for ever. 
They are in the situation of the 
victim of passion, or the slave of 
pleasure, worn out with enjoyment, 
blase with satiety, who has no longer 
any enjoyment in life, but inces- 
santly revolts with the prurient rest- 
lessness of premature a^e to the or- 
gies and the excesses of his youth. 

What then, it may be asked, up- 
liolds the reigning dynasty, if it is 
hated equally by both the great par- 
ties who divide France, and can 
number none but its own oflicial 
dependants among its supporters ? 
The answer is to he found in the 
immense extent of the pecuniary 
losses which the Revolution of July 
occasioned to all men of any pro- 
perty in llie country, and the recol- 
lection of the Reign of Terror, which 
is still vividly present to the minds 
of the existing generation. 

On the English side of the Channel, 
few are aware of the enormous pe- 
cuniary losses with which the tri- 
umph of democracy in July, 1830, 
was attended. In Paris, all parties 
are agreed that the depreciation of 
property of every description in con- 
sequence of that event was about a 
third: in other words, every man 
found himself a third poorer after 
the overthrow of Charles X, than he 
was before it. Over the remainder 
of France the losses sustained were 
nearly as great, in some places still 
heavier. For the two years which 
succeeded the Barricades, trade and 
commerce of every description was 
at a stand ; the import of goods de- 
cided «idiirtb| and one half of the 


shopkeepers in Paris and all the great 
towns became bankrupt. The dis- 
tress among the labouring classes, 
and especiall}'' those who depeiidecl 
oil the sale of articles of manufac- 
tured industry or luxury, was unpre- 
cedented. It is the recollection of 
this long period of national agony 
which upliolds the throne? of Louis 
Philippe. The National Guard of 
Paris, who are in truth the ruling 
power in France, know by bitter ex- 
perience to what a revolution, even 
of the most bloodless kind, leads — 
decay of business, decline of credit, 
stoppage of sales, iiressure of credi- 
tors. They recollect the innumera- 
ble bankruptcies of 1830 and 1831, 
and are resolved that their names 
shall not enter the list. They know 
that the next convulsion would esta- 
blish a r€»public in unbridled sove- 
reignty : they know the principles 
of these apostles of democracy ; they 
recollect their actions ; the Reign of 
Terror, the massacres in tlu‘ prisons, 
float before their eyes. They have a 
vivid impression also of the external 
consequences of such an event : they 
know that their hot-headed youth 
W'ould InKtantly press forward to re- 
gain the frontier of tlio Rhine ; they 
foresee an Europeati war, a cessa- 
tion of the influx of foreign wealth 
into Paris, and possibly a tliird visit 
by the CossacKs to the (/hamps 
Eiysees. These are llie considera- 
tions which maintain tlie allegiance 
of the National Guard, and uphold 
the throne of Louis Philippe, when 
there is not one spark of real attach- 
ment to him ill the whole kingdom. 
He is supported, not because his 
character is loved, his achievements 
admired, or Ids principles veneratetl, 
but because ho is the last barrier 
between France and revolutionary 
suffering, and because the people 
have drunk too deep of that draught 
to tolerate a repetition of its bitter- 
ness. 

Althoug)], therefore, there is a large 
and energetic and most formidable 
party in France, wdio are ardently 
devoted to revolutionary principles, 
and long for a republic, as the com- 
mencement of every imaginable feli- 
city ; yet the body in whom power 
is at present really vested, la essen- 
tially conservative. The National 
Guard of Paris, composed of die 
most reputable of the cltiaeue of Untf 
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{Treat ni(!ir(»p(ilis, equipped at tlicir iior tlic Coinmona, but the Populace 
own expeu.se, and receiving no pay in the' streets, the heroes of thcj bar- 
froin Govcriiineiit, consists of the ricades, wIjo .seated Louis Pliilippe 
very persons who have suffered most on the throne. The same force,it isac- 
severely by the late convulsions, knowledged, possesses the power to 
They form the ruling power in dethrone him; and hence tlie National 
Prance ; f()r to tliem, more than the Guard c.apita), as the organized 
garrison of the capital, the Govern- concentration of this power, is looked 
irient look for that support which is to with respect. The departments, 
so necessary amidst the furious fac- it is known, will hail with shouts 
tions by whom they are assailed ; whatever king, or whatever form of 
and to their opinions the people at- government the armed force in the 
tach a degree of weight which does capital choose to impose; the Depu- 
not belong to any other body in ties, it is felt, will liastcn to make 
France. The (Jliainber of Peers arc their submission to tlie leaders who 
disregarded, the Legislative Body have got possession of the Treasury, 
despised; but tlie National Guard is the Bank, the Telegraph, and the 
tlie object of universal respect, be- War-Oftice. Hence, the strife of 
catisc every one feels that they faction is no longer carried on by 
possess the power of making or un- debates in the C'hainbers, or efforts 
making kings. The Oown does not in the Letrislature. I'he National 
hesitate to act in opposition to a vote Guard of Paris is tlie body to wliich 
of both C'hanibers ; but the disappro- all attention is directed; and if the 
liation of a majority of the National departments arc consider(‘d, it is not 
Guard is sure to command attention, in order to influence their vepreseii- 
In vain the Giiainber of Deputies tatives, but to procure adilrefeses or 
refused a vote of supplies for the petitions from members of llieir Na- 
crection of detached forts round lional Guards, to forward the views 
Paris ; tlic ground was nevertlieless of the great parties at tvork in tlie 
purchased, and the sappers and metropolis. Such petitions or ad- 
niiners, armed to the teeth, were dresses aie daily to be seen in the 
liusily employed From four in the public papers, and are referred to 
morning till twelve at niglit, in their with undisguiseil satisfaction by the 
construction ; but when several bat- parties whose views tliey support, 
talions of the National Guard, in No regard is paid but to the men 
defiling before tlie King, on tlie an- who have bayonets in their hands, 
niversary of tlie Three Days, ex- Every thing directly, or indirectly, 
claimed, “ A b:is les forts detaches,'* is referred to physical strength, and 
tlie works were suspended, and are the dreams of modern eitualit}' are 
now going on only at Viiicienncs, and fast degenerating into llie lasting 
two other ])oints. That which was empire of the sword, 
refused to the collected wisdom of The complete insignificance of the 
the Uepreseiilatives of France is Ghambers, however, is to be refer- 
conced(»d at once to the cries of red to other and more general causes 
armed men: the ultimate decision is than the successful revolt of the 
made by the bayonet ; and the boast- barricades. That event only tore 
ed improvements of modern civili- aside the veil wliicli concealed the 
satioii, tenninatc in the same appeal weakness of the Legislature; and 
to physical strcngtli which cliarac- openly proclaimed wliat political 
terised the days of Clovis. wisdom liad long feared, that the 

This eontempt into wliich the Lc- elements of an authoritative and 
gislalure has fallen, is one of the paramount Legislature do not exist 
great features of France, since the in France. \Vhen the National As- 
Kevohition of July ; but it is one scmbly destroyed tlie nobility, the 
which i^ least known or understood landed pvo])rietors, tlie clergy, and 
on the English side of the channel, the incorporations of the country. 
The CJiuses which produced it had they rendered a respectable Legisla- 
been long in operation, but it was ture impossible. It is in vain to 
that event which brought them fully attempt to give authority or weight 
and prominently into view. The to ordinary individuals not giUed 
supreme power has now passed into with peculiar talents, by merely 
other hands. It was neither the Peers electing them as members of Parlia^ 
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iiu'iit. If they do not, Ironi their 
birth, descent, fortune, or estates, 
already possess it, their mere trans- 
lation in the Legislature will never 
have this ('fleet. "The House of Com- 
mons under the old English Con- 
stitution was so powerful, ^ecause 
it contained the representatives of 
all the great and lasting interests of 
the country, of its nobles, its landed 
proprietors, its merchants, matitifac- 
turersjburghers, tradesmen, and pea- 
sants. it "commanded universal re- 
spect, because every man felt that 
his own interests were wound up 
with, and defended by, a portion of 
that body. But tiiis is not and can- 
not be the case in F rfmee — the classes 
are destroyed from whom the repre- 
sentatives of such varied interests 
must be chosen : the interests in the 
nation do not c^xist whose intermix- 
ture is essential to a weighty legis- 
lature. Elected by persons posses- 
sed of one uniform (jualifi cation — the 
payment of direct taxes to the 
amount of two hundred francos, or 
eight pounds sterling a-y(*ar — the 
deputies are the representatives only 
of one class in society, the small 
proprietors. The other interests iu 
tlje state, cither do not exist or are 
not represented. The persons who are 
c]jOHen,ar(i seldom remarkable either 
for their fortune, family, talent, or 
character. They are, to u^e a home- 
ly expression, “ neiglibour. like 
individuals of a imstling character 
or ambitious views, who have taken 
to politics as tlie best and most lu- 
crative profession they could choose, 
as opening the door most easily to 
the innumerable civU and military 
offices which are tiie object of uni- 
versal ambition in France. Hence 
they are not looked up to with re- 
spect even by their own department, 
who can never get over the home- 
liness of their origin or moderation 
of their fortune, and by the rest of 
France are unknown or despised. 

The chief complaint against the 
Legislature in France is, that it is 
swayed by corruption and interest* 
ed motives. That complaint has 
greatly increased since the lowering 
of the freehold qualification from 
three hundred to two hundred francs 
of direct taxes, in consequence of the 
Revolution of July. This change 
has opened the door to a lower and 
more corruptible class of men 3 num- 


bers of whom got into tlie Legislature 
by making the most vehement pro- 
fessions (if liberal opinions to their 
constituents, which they instantly 
forgot when tlie seductions of office 
ami emolument were displayed be- 
fore their eyes. The majority of the 
Chamber, it is alleged, are gained 
by corruption ; and the more that 
the ([ualification is lowered the worse 
has this evil become. This is found- 
ed on the principles of human nature, 
and is of universal application. The 
more that you descend in society, 
the more will you find men accessi- 
ble to corruption and selfish consi- 
derations, because bribes are of 
greater value to those who possess 
little or nothing than those who pos- 
sess a great (leal. Many of the 
higher ranks are corrupt, but the 
power of resisting seduction exists 
to a greater degreu* among them than 
their inferiors.^ You often run the 
risk of insult if you ofter a man or 
woman of elevated station a brilx^, 
but seldom if it is insinuated into 
the hand (»f their vahu or lady’s 
maid ; and when the ermine of the 
Bench is unspotted, so much can 
frequently not be said of the clerks 
or servants of those elevated func- 
tionaries. Where the Legislature is 
elected by persons of that inferior 
description, the influence of corrup- 
ti(?ii will always be found to increase. 
It is for the? people of England to 
judge* whether the Reformed Par- 
liament is or is not destined to aflbrd 
another illustration of the rule. 

'J\> whatever cause it may be 
owning, the tact is certain, and cannot 
be d(*nied by any person practically 
accpiainted with France, that the 
(/hamber of Deputu^s lias fallen into 
th(^ c(>m])letc contempt. Their 
deljates have almost disappeared : 
they ai e hardly reported by the pub- 
lic press: seldom is any opposition 
to be seen amongst them. When 
I-oiiiH Philippe’s crown was in jeo- 
pardy in June, 183*2, it was to the Na- 
tional Guard,and not to cither branch 
of the Legislature, that all parties 
looked with anxiety. A unanimous 
vote of the old English Parliament 
would probably have had great 
weight with an English body of in- 
surgents, as it certainly disarmed the 
formidable mutineers at the Wore ; 
but a unanimous vote of both Cham- 
bers at Paris would have had little 
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or no oflcot. A lioarty clioer from any npeocliob in the Legiislature, or 
three battalioiiei of National Guards any measures for the public good, 
would liavcj been worth a liuudred but by incessant working at llie 
votes of tin* (Chambers ; and an in- armed force of the capital. 13y la- 
surrection, which all the moral forces bouring in tlis public journals, in 
of Parliament could not subdue, fell pamphlets, books, reviews, and ma- 
before the vigour of two regiments gazines,, for a certain number of 
of National Guards from tlic Ban- years, the faction in opposition at 
licuc. ^ length succeed ill making an irnpres- 

It is owing apparently to this pro- sion on the holders of bayonets in 
digious ascendency of the National Paris, or on the ardent and penni- 
Guard of Paris, that the freedom of less youth who frecjiient its colfee- 
discussion in the public journals has houses ; and when once this is done, 
survived all the other liberties of by a well organized emeutcy the 
France. These journals are, in truth, whole is concluded. The people 
tiic pleaders before the Supreme are roused ; the National Guard hc- 
Tribunals whii*h govern the country, sitate, or join the insurgents; the 
and they are flattered by the fear- troops of the line refuse to^act against 
lessness of tlie language which is their fellow-citizens; the reigning 
employed before them. 'I'hcy are dynasty is dethroned ; a new Hag is 
as tenacious of the liberty of the lioisted at the Tiiileries ; and the sub- 
press at Paris inconseijuencc, as the missivede\)aitments hasten to declare 
lh*jetorian Guards or Janizaries were their allegiance to the reigning power 
of their pe<-iiliar and ruinous priii- now in ])c»ssc:ssion oF th(‘ Treasury 
leges. The cries of the National and the Telegraph, and disposing of 
Ciiiard, the ruling jiower in France, four hundred thousand civil and mi- 
are produced liy the. incessant eflcirts litary odices throughout France, 
of tlie journals on the diflerent sides. No sooner is this great consum- 
who liave been labouring for months mation efleetcd, than the fruits of 
or years to sway their opinions, the victory begin to be enjoyed by 
Thus the ultimate appeal in that tlu^ successful part}'. Odic es, ho- 
country is to tlie editors of news- nours, posts, and pensions, are show- 
jiapers, and the holders of bayonets, ered down onthe leaders, the officers, 
jierbaps the classes of all others who and ]>ionoers in the great work of 
are most unfit to be intrusted with national regeneration. The editors 
the guidance of public alVairs; and of the journals whose side has proved 
certJilnly those tlie least (jualilied, in victorious, instantly become Minis- 
the end, to maintain their indepen- ters : all their relations and connex- 
dence against the seductions or oilers ions, far beyond any known or com- 
of a powerful Executive. putable degree of consanguinity, are 

The C'eiitral (iovernment at Paris seated in lucrative or important offi- 
is omnipotent in France; but it does ces. Regiments of cavalry, preiet- 
byno means follow from tlial that this ships, smis-prelVtships, procureiir- 
('entral Government is itself placed ships, odices in tlie customs, excise, 
on a stable, foiiiidatioii. The autho- police, roads, bridges, cluircb, uni- 
rity of the Seraglio is ]nivamoiint versitles, schools, or colleges, de- 
over Turkey ; hut within its precincts sceiid upon them thick as antumual 
Iho most dreadful contests arc of leaves in Valloinbrusa. Meanwhile 
perpetual recurrence. The National the varKiuislicd party are universally 
Assembly, by concentrating all the and rigid!}' excluded from oflice, 
powers of Government in tlie capital, their whole relations and connexions 
necessarily delivered over its iiiha- in every part of France find them- 
biUuits to an interminable future of selves suddenly reduced to a state 
discord and strife*.. When ollCl^it is of destitution, and their only re- 
discovered that the mainspring of source is to begin to work upon the 
all authority and itifliicnce is to be opinions of the armeil force or rest- 
found in the (government oflices of less population of tin; capital, in the 
Paris, the eflTorts of the dilVerent par- hope that, after the lapse of a certain 
lies who divide tlie State are luces* number of years, another Revolution 
saut to make themselves masters of may be effected, ami the golden 
the talisman. This Is to be done, showers descend n]>on thcniseives. 
not by any efforts in the departments, In the Revolution of July, prepared 
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as it lind boon by the cflbrts of the 
jilioraf press tor tiftocn years in 
France, and organized as it was by 
the wealth of Lafittc, and a few of 
the grerit bankers in Paris, tliis sys- 
tem was sTicecssfub And according- 
ly, Thiers, Cuizot, the Duke de 
Broglio, and tin? whole coterie of 
the Doctrinaires, have risen at once, 
from being editors of newspapers or 
lecturers to students, to the station 
of IMijiistcrs of State, and dispensers 
of several hundred thousand otFices. 
They arc now, in conscMiuence, the 
object of universal obloquy and ha- 
tred with the remainder of* the libe- 
ral party, who accuse them of having 
sacrificed all their former opinions, 
and embraced all the arbitrary tenets 
of the. lloyallst Faction, whom tliey 
were, instrumental in subverting. 
Their conduct since they came into 
olbce, and c^spc'ciaUy siin e the ac<‘es- 
sioii of Casimir Perier’s administra- 
tion on the IMarcli, 18ol, has 

been firm and moderate, strongly in- 
clined to conser\ alive principles, 
and, in consef[ueiiro, odious to the 
last degree to the anarcliieal faetioii 
by whose aid they rose to greatness. 

The great eifort of tliis excluded 
faction was made on tlie .!>th and 
bill Jum*, lHb*2, on occasion of the 
funeral of Laniarcpu*. In Kngland it 
is not generally kn<»wn how formi- 
dable that insurre<*tioii was, and how 
nearly it had Mibvert<?d the newly 
erected throne of llie Jlarrica<les. 
Above 80,000 persons, including a 
considerable portion of the National 
Guard from the Fauxbourg St An- 
toine, and other manufaeturiug dis- 
tricts of Paris, w^alked in regular mili- 
tary array, keeping the step in that 
prticession : no one could see them 
without being astonished liow the 
Government survived the crisis. In 
truth, their existence hung by a 
thread ; — for several hours a feather 
would have cast the balance — esta- 
blished a vepubrn-an government, 
and plunged Kurope in an intermi- 
nable war. Till six o’clock in the 
evening the insurgents were conti- 
nually advancing; and, at that hour, 
they had made themselves masters 
of about one-half of Paris, including 
the whole district to the eastward of 
a line drawn from the Port St Mar- 
tin through the Hotel de Ville to the 
Pantheon. At the first alarm the 
Government surrounded the Faux- 


bourg St Antoine wdth troops, and 
would have perished, but for the 
fortunate cutting off of that great; 
revolutionary quarter from the scene 
of active preparations. TJiougli de- 
prived of the expected co-opeTatioii 
ill that district, hoivever, the insur- 
gents bravely maintained the com- 
bat : they intrenched themselves in 
the neighbourhood of the cloister of 
St Merri, and among the narrow 
streets of that densely jieopled quar- 
ter, maintained a doubtful strug- 
gle. The Ministers, in alarm, seiit 
for the King, v/ith intelligence that 
his crown was at stake : above 
60,000 men, with an immense train 
of artillery, were brought to the 
spot; but still the issue seemed sus- 
pended. The National Guard of the 
city, for the. most part, hung back ; 
the cries of others were openly iu 
favour of the insurgents ; if a single 
battalion, either of tlie line or tlut 
National Guard, at tliat crisis had 
openly joined the rebels, all w'as lost. 
Ill th is t»xtremity a singular circiini- 
staii(*(» changed the loitunc of the 
day, and fixed Ids tottering crown on 
the head of Louis Philippe. Tiie 
little farmers round Paris, wlio live 
by sendin/^ their milk and vegetabh‘8 
to the capital, found their busiucss 
suspended by the contest, wliich 
was raging in the centre of the city, 
w here the markets for their produce; 
are held ; their stalls and paniers 
W(Ttt seized l>y tlie rebels, and run 
up into barricades. Jhiraged at this 
Invasion of tlieir pro])erty and stop- 
page of their business, these little 
dealers joined llieir res[)ectivc ban- 
ners, and hastened with the National 
(iuard of the llanlieiie to the s< em; 
of action: they were ])lentifully sup- 
plied '•vitli wine and spirits on the 
outside of the harrier; and before 
tlie excitation had subsided, w'ere 
hurried over the barricades, and dc- 
teriiiined the conflict. In its last 
extremity the crow'ii of Louts Plii- 
lippe W'as saved, neither by his boast- 
ed guards, nor the civic force of the 
metropolis, hut the anger of a body 
of hucksters, gardeii<‘rH, and inllk- 
dealer.s, roused by the suspension of 
their humble occupations. 

^ It is this peculiarity in the. situa- 
tion of the Frencli Government 
wliich renders it necessary to watch 
ttie state of parties in Paris with such 
intense anxiety, andrenders the strife 
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in its streets the signal for peace or 
war ail' direr the civilized world. 
The Government of France, despo- 
tic as it is over the remainder of the 
country, is entirely at the mercy of 
the metropolis. Having no root in 
the provinces, being based on no 
great interests in the State, it depends 
entirely on the armed force of the 
capital — a well- organized emeute^ 
the defection of a single regiment of 
guards, a few seditious cries from 
the National Guard, the sight of a 
favourite banner, a fortunate allu- 
sion to heart-stirring recollections, 
may at any moment consign it to 
destruction. If the insurgents of the 
city of Paris can make themselves 
masters of the Hotel de Ville, France 
is more than half C(jnquered ; if 
their forces are advanced to the 
Marche des Innoceiis, the throne is 
in greater danger than if the Rhine 
had been crossed by two hundred 
thousand men ; but if their flag is 
hoisted on tlie Tuileries, the day is 
won, and France, with its eighty- 
four departments and thirty-two 
millions of inhabitants, is at the dis- 
])OsaI of the victorious faction. If 
the rebels who sold their lives so 
dearly in the cloister of St Merri 
could have openly gained over to 
their side one regiment, and many 
4 inly waited an example to join their 
i obiiirs, they would speedily have 
been in possession of the Treasury, 
and the Telegraph, and France was 
at their feet. No man knew this 
peculiarity in the political situation 
of the great nation better than Na- 
poleon. He was little disquieted by 
the failure of the Russian campaign, 
till intelligence of the conspiracy of 
Mallet reached his ears; and that 
firmness which the loss of four hun- 
dred thousand men could not shake, 
was overturned by tlie news that 
the rebels in Paris bad imprisoned 
the Minister of Police, and were 
within a bairns bi*t;adth of making 
themselves masters of the Telegraph. 

It is not surprising that Paris 
should have acquired this unbri- 
dled sovereignty over the rest of the 
country, if ihe condition in which 
the provinces have been left by the 
Revolution is considered. You 
travel through one of the depart- 


ments — not. a gentleman^s Imuse or 
a chateau is to be seen.. As far as 
the eye can reach, the country is 
covered with sheets of grain, or 
slopes covered with vines or vege- 
tables, raised by the peasants who 
inhabit the villages, situated at the 
distance of a few miles from each 
other. Does this immense expanse 
belong to noblemen, gentlemen, or 
opulent proprietors capable of ta- 
king the lead in any common mea- 
sures for the defence of the public 
liberties ? On the contrary, it is 
partitioned out among an immense 
body of little proprietors, the great 
majority of whom arc in a state of ex- 
treme poverty, and who are chained 
to the plough by the most imperious 
pf all laws — that of absolute neces- 
sity. Morning, noon, and uigbt, they 
are to be seen labouring in the fields, 
or returning weary and spent to 
tbeir humble homes. Is it possible 
from such a class to expect any com- 
bined effort in favour of the eman- 
cipation of the provinces from the 
despotism of the capital ? The thing 
is utterly impossible : as well might 
you look for an organized struggle 
for freedom among the Serfs of Rus- 
sia or the Ryots of llindostan. 

A certain intermixture of peasant 
roprietors is essential to the well- 
eing of society ; and the want of . 
such a class to a larger extent in 
England, is one of the circumstances 
most to be lamented in its sociM 
condition. But there is a medium 
in all things. As much as the total 
want of little landovvuers is a seri- 
ous evil, so much is tlie total want 
of any other class to be deprecated. 
In the time of the Duke de Gaeta 
(1816), that able statesman calculated 
that there were four millious of landed 
proprietors in France, and 14,000,000 
of souls constituting their families, 
independent of the wages of labour. 
At present the number is computed 
at twenty-five millions. Generally 
speaking, they occupy the whole land 
in the country. Here and there an old 
chateau, still held by a reinnaut of 
the old noblesse, is to be seen; or a 
modern villa, inhabited in summer 
by an opulent banker from one of 
the great manufacturing towns. But 
their number is too inconsiderable. 
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thpy are too far separated from each 
otln‘r, to have any vveiirlit in the po- 
liiieal scale. France is, in tact, a 
country <>f pt^asants, int<*rspersed 
with a few great inauufacturiiig 
towns, and ruled by a luxurious and 
curriipced capital. 

J^ven the great manufacturing 
towns are incapable of forming any 
counterpoise to the power cif the 
capital. They are situated too far 
from each other, they depend too 
c(»mpletely on orders from Paris, to 
be capai)le of opposing any resistance 
to its authority. If llouen, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, or Pourdeaux were 
to attempt the struggle, the eeiitral 
Government wouhl quickly crush 
each singlj”, before it could be aided 
by the other confederates. They 
tried to resist, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, in 171)3, when 
the Convention were assailed by all 
the Powers of Europe, when two- 
thirds of France joined their league, 
and the AVest was torn hy tlie Ven- 
dean war, and totally failed. Any 
repetition of the attempt is out of 
the question. 

The llepresentntivo System, tfie 
boast of modern civilisation, has 
been found by experience to be in- 
cripahle of allbrding any r<Muedy for 
this uiiiv(»rsal prostration of the Pro- 
vijicf's. That system is admirably 
a<I ipted for a country which contains 
a graflation of cla»'Ses in society from 
the prince to the ]M*asant; hut it must 
always fail tvhere the intennediate 
classes are dffstroyed, and there exist 
only t'ne Government and tin*, peasan- 
try. Where this is the case, the latter 
bmly will always be found iiicatiable 
<if resisting the influence of the cen- 
tral authority. Who, in evi-ry age, 
from the signing of Magna (/harta, 
liave taken the lead in the 8iipj)ortof 
English freedom ? The Barons, and 
great landed proprietors, who pr^sj-e^s- 
ed at once the resolution, inilucuice, 
and power of combination, wiiich are 
indispensable to puch an attempt. 
Even the Reform Bill, the last and 
gretatest triumph of democratic am- 
bition, was forced through the legis- 
lature, by the aid of a large and o[)ii- 
Jent portion of the aristocracy. If 
the Revolution of 1642 or 1688 had 
destroyed this intermediate body in 
the State, the Representative System 
would speedily have fallen into coii- 
tempL The bumble, needy repre- 


sentatives of humble and needy con- 
stituents would in the end liave 
found themselves overshadowed by 
the splendour of the Court, the power 
of the metropolis, or the birce of the 
army. In periods of agitation, when 
the public mind is in u ferment, and 
tiie (*hief povvtus of the State pulled 
in one direction, they would have 
been irresistil)le ; but in times of 
tranqttillify, when the voice of pas- 
sioTi was silejit, and that of interest 
constantly lu*aid, they would have 
certainly given way. What is re- 
qtiired in the representatives ofnhe 
people, is a ]>erin:ment resistance at 
ai/ thtifs to th(» various dangers which 
threaten the public, freedom ; in ])e- 
riods of deinociiitic agitation a firm 
r(»sistance to preidpit.ite innovation ; 
in limes of pacilic. i»nj«>ymeiit a 
st(*ady disiregard of Government se- 
duction. Human nature is weak, 
and we must not t*xp<'Ct from any 
body men, bowt*ver (‘onstituted, a 
steady adherence to duly undi*r siu-h 
circumstances of \arh*d trial and 
dilliciilty; hut experience lias pro- 
ved, tliat it may l)e expi‘cti‘d, with 
somt* }>rohrLbility, among an aristocra- 
tic l)ody, because llieir interests are 
permanent, and equally <*ndiing€Mf»d 
iiy each set of p(»rils ; but that it is 
utterly cdjinu'rical to look for it 
amooL^ the re|»resi*ntaliv(‘s of a boiiy 
f>r}>ravants f>r iitib* prt>prietors, un- 
inite;led with any <-o!isideial>le in- 
tec::»i\rnre of the liigher classes <if 
so( i<‘ry. Ibjt the Bevolution Ijfis 
extingnishfni iliese classes in h'rain-e, 
and therelbii* it has not left tin* ele- 
immt.s <eit of which to frame a con- 
st itiitiiinal monarchy. 

I hese circnmstanci's explairr a fact 
slnirnlaily ilbi'trativf* of the present 
slat'* (d’ parties in l''i;tnce, and the. 
power to wIioMi the ultimate app4>ai 
ma(!{*, viz. the 4'minent arnl illus- 
trious persons by wliom the. daily 
])ress is condu<‘ted. Isvery mn? 
knows by wliat class in socii'ty iln? 
daily pr«'ss is conducted in England ; 
it is in the liands of persons of great 
ability, hut in general of inferior 
gradi; in sociefy. If the leading po- 
litical characters do occasionally 
contribute an article, it is deme iin 
der the V4*il of secriHty, am! is seldom 
admitted by tiie author, with what- 
ever fame, it may have been nUtuid- 
ed. But in France the ease is quite 
the reverse. There the leading po- 
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litical cliaracterfl, tlie highest of the 
uohles, the first men in the State, not 
only contribute regularly to the daily 
or periodical press, but avow and 
glory in their doing so. Not only 
the leading literary characters, as 
Chateaubriand, Guizot, Thiers, and 
others, regularly write for the daily 
press; but many of the Peers of 
Prance conduct, or contribute, to the 
])ublic newspapers. The Gazette do 
Prance and Qiiotidieniie are support- 
ed by contributions from the Royal- 
ist nobility; the Journal des Debats 
is c<inductcd by a Peer of Prance. 
So far from being consid(?red as a 
discredit, qr a thing to be concealed, 
thc'^c; eniineiit tiieii prides themselves 
on the intluence they thus have on 
public opinion. The reason is ob- 
vious ; they are the speakers before 
the real Natitmal Assembly €>f 
Pranc(‘, the. Mational (inard and 
arme<l force of Paiis. ( ’oiisid»u-ation 
and dignity will <‘\er attend the Iver- 
sons whose exertions directly lead 
to the poss(»ssion of political power. 
When, in tin* progress of democratic 
chaijg<*s, th(^ Reformed Parliament 
of biiij'land has sunk as low in public 
estirnation us the ( hamher of Depu- 
ties in I’laiicc*, tlic Dukes and Eails 
of ICnirland, if such a class exist, will 
h(‘com(» the editors of newspapers, 
and pride themselves on tluj occu- 
pation. 

riu‘ taxation of Prance is extreme- 
ly li<‘avy, and has been inci'(M\'<e<l to 
a uifvst extraordinary deuree f-ince 
the Revolution of July. In a 'Fable 
below, • will l)(‘ found a r(*«urn of the 
Riidifets of the last ten ) e;n s lat(dy 
publi'^liecl in P.iiis by authority of 
(ioverninent. b'ia)ni this it appears 
that the expemliture of the la>t year 
of C'harles X., was 
fian(‘s, oraboiil D sterling, 

while that of the lirst year of Louis 


Philippe, was above 1500,000,000, 
francs, or I *.00,000,000. Thus, while 
the Three Glorious Days dimiiiished 
every man’s property by a thirds it 
added to the national burdens by a 
half. Such are the blessings of de- 
mocratic ascendency. 

The taxation of Prance has become 
an evil of the very greatest magni- 
tude, and with every addition made 
to democratic power, it has become 
worse. The property-tax is thirteen 
per ernt on the annual value ; but by 
the arbitrary and unfair way in which 
valuations are taken, it frequently 
amounts to twenty, sometimes to 
thirty per cent, on what is really 
received by the proprietor. Profes- 
sional persons, whose income is fluc- 
tuating, pay an income-tax on a gra- 
duated scale.; and the indirect taxes 
bring in aluvut 500,000,000 franc**, or 
1 j *20, 000,000 sterling. The direct 
taxes amount to about o50,0('0,0U0 
francs, or L. 14,000,000 sterling; a 
much heavier burden than the in- 
come-tax w^as on England, for the 
national income of England is much 
greater than that of France. As the 
result of their democratic efforts, the 
Prench Jiave fixed on themselves 
national burdens, nearly three times 
as heavy as those wbicli were so 
mu(*h compknined of in the time of 
Louis X\’l. ;'t and gieatly more op- 
pressive than those which the Revo- 
lutionary War has imposed on the 
English people. 

Nor is this all. In addition to this 
enormous increase of taxation, the 
Revolution of July has occasioned 
the sale of a Vi i y large portion of 
the royal domains. In every part 
of France tln‘ crown laudM and forests 
have been alienated to a \ery great 
extent; and tlie w«>rds which so of- 
ten meet a traveller’s eyes, “ Miens 
patrimoiiiaux de la Ckvuronne a vcii- 


‘ Thulgets of France for tlic Ia'*t ten years. 
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I They were then about L. Si0,0Q0,000 a-yean 
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dre,” indicate too clearly how uni- 
versally tlie ruthless hand of tlie 
spoiler has been laid on the remain* 
ing public estates of the realm. 

The result of all this is, not only 
that no real freedom exists in France, 
but that the elements of constitu- 
tional liberty do not exist. Every 
thing depends on the will of the Ca- 
pital ; and its determination is so 
much swayed at present, at least by 
the public press, and armed force 
in the capital, that no reliance on 
the stability of any system of (iovern- 
iueiit can be placed. Tlie fust Re- 
voliiiion concentrated all the powers 
of Government in the metropolis; 
the second vested them in tlie armed 
force of its garrison and citizens. 
Henceforth the strife of faction is 
liktdy to be a mere struggle for the 
possession of the public offices, and 
the immense patronage with which 
they are acconqianied : but no mea- 
8Ui’<‘8 for the extension of public 
freedom will, to all appt'arance, l>e 
attempted. If the repuhlican party 
were to dethrone Louis Philippe, 
they would raise? the most violent 
outcry ahout tiu? triumjili of fi 4 *e- 
dom, and in the midst 4if it (]iiietly 
take possession of the Poli4*e-olfice, 
the 'J\'h‘grauh, llu? Treasury, and 
begin to 4‘xercise the vast p()W4TM of 
Goviunimuit for tli<*ir own belmof 
in till? most despotic manm'r. No 
other system of adrninihtration is 
practicatile in France. After tin* state; 
t4) whie-li it lias been reduced by its 
two Revolutions, a constituiioual 
moiiarcliy, such as existed in (:lr€*at 
Britain prior to the Revolution of 
]8;i-2 — tliat is, a monarchy, in which 
the powers of sovereignty were really 


Bhared by the Crown, the Nobles, and 
the People—could not stand in France 
for a week. The populace of Paris 
and their despotic leaders, or the 
Crown, with its civil and inilitagt 
employers, would swallow up su- 
preme power in a moment. 

Every Government, in the long run, 
must be founded on one of three 
bases : Either tlie representation and 
attachment of all tlie great interests 
of the State ; or the force of a power- 
ful and devoted soldiery; or tlie in- 
fluence of power derived from tlie 
possession of all the patronage and 
appointments in the kingdom, (hin- 
stitiitiomil nioiiarcbies, the glory of 
European civilisation, are founded 
on the first; Asiatic despotisms on 
the last, liy the destruction of all 
the intermediate class<«s Ix^tvv'eeii the 
throne and tlie {leasant, the French 
have rendered tlie construction of a 
representative systiun and a limiti'd 
throne imp4)ssil>ie : they Iihv4» imw to 
choosi» only between the fetteis of a 
military, or the <‘<iiTnption of an 
Oriental, despotism : bi'tweiui tins 
governmiuit of tlu‘ Pnetiirian ananls, 
an4l ilu; servility of lli4‘ Byzantine 
empire. They are perpetually de- 
claiming about the new era wliicb 
their Revolution lias 4>pened in liu- 
man aiVairs, and tin* interminable 
career of modern civilisation : let 
thmu fix ili4*ir ^yes on llii* Coui t of 
the Grisii M4»</ul and the Ryots of 
IliiKbistan, and lieware leht their 
changes alToril a imw (MUifirmation of 
tin? old adage, That lliere is iioiliirig 
new umler the .sun ; anil the (beams 
of Republican enthusiasm terminate 
at last in the strife of eunuchs and 
the jealousy of courtesans. 
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MARSHAL NEY’s MEMOIRS.* 


^ The Memoirs connected with the 
French Revolution furnish an inex- 
haustible source of interesting dis- 
cussion. We shall look in vain in 
any other j)eriod of history for the 
same splendid succession of events ; 
for a phantasmagoria in which cha- 
racters so illustrious are passed be- 
fore the view; or for individuals 
whose ])assions or ambition have 
exercised an equally important in- 
11 uence on human all airs. V\ hen we 
enter upon the era ot* Napoleon, 
biography assumes tlie dignity of 
history ; the virtues and vices of indi- 
viduals become inseparably blended 
with ])iibtic. measures; and in the 
Memoirs <jf conteinp</rary writers, 
Ave turn for the secret springs of 
thoK(; great events which have deter- 
mined ih(» fate of nation^. 

From lln^ extraordinary interest, 
ho\ve\ er, connected witli this species 
of composition, has arisen an evil of 
no ordinary kiml. Not France <mly, 
but at large, being insatiable 

f<ir works of this kind, an immense 
nuinher hav(‘ sprung up of spuiiuua 
oi igin, or doubtful authority. Writing 
of memoirs has h<‘Come a separate 
prid’ession. A crow<l of able, young 
men dtnote themselves to this fas- 
cinating spe<*i«'s of composition, 
Avhich ])ossesses the interest of his- 
tiir}' without its dryness, and culls 
from the hook of Time only tlie most 
brilliant of its flowers. Booksellers 
engage in the wholesale manufacture, 
as a mmt'antile spfu'ulafion ; an at- 
tia<*tiv(r name, an iiiUuesting theme, 
is selected ; the relations <jf the imli- 
vitluals wh(»Ne]Memoirs are professed 
to he given to the world, are besought 
to furnish a few original documents 
or authentic anecdt>U‘s, to give an 
air of v(*racity to the composition ; 
and at buigth the Memoirs are ush- 
ered forth to tlie world as the work 
of one who never wrote one syllable 
of them himself. Of this description 
are the < Memoirs of Fmich^^, 

Robespierre, Vue Femme de Qualite, 
Louis the Eighteenth, and iiiniiy 


others, which are now admitted to 
be the work of the manufacturers 
for the Parisian booksellers, but are 
nevertheless interspersed with many 
authentic and interesting anecdotes, 
derived from genuine sources, and 
contain in consequence much valu- 
able matter for future history. 

In considering the credit due to 
any set of Memoirs, one main pointy 
of course, is, whether they are pub- 
lished by a liv\u(j author of charac- 
ter and station in s<»c,iety. If they 
are, ther*^ is at least the safeguard 
against iiiqmstuve, which arises from 
the facility with which llH*y may he 
disavowed, and the certainty that no 
man of character would permit a 
spurious composition to he palmed 
upon tlie world as his wriniig. 
The Memoirs, therefon*, of Rour- 
rienne, Madarm^ Jiinot, Savary, and 
many others, may be relieil on as at 
least the admitted work of the ])er- 
soiis whose names they bear, and fis 
ushered into the world under the 
sanction and on the responsibility of 
living persons of rank or station in 
society. 

There are other INlenioirs, again, 
of siicli extraordinary ability as at 
once to hear the stamp of oiiginali?y 
and veracitj" on their very face. Of 
this deseriptiou are Napoleon’s Me- 
moirs, dictated to Mmitholon and 
Otiurgaud ; a work which bears in 
every pai;e. decisive marks of the 
clear conceptiiins, lucid ideas, and 
tranrhiint sagacity of the Contpievor 
of Austcrlit/ and Rivoli. Judging 
from internal evitleiice, we are dis- 
posed to rank these invaluable Me- 
moirs much higiier than the rambling 
and discursive, though interesting 
work of Las C’asas. Tliey are not 
nearly so impassioned or rancorous; 
facts are not so obviously distoiicd ; 
party spirit is not so painfully con- 
spicuous. With regret, we must add, 
that even these genuine ^IcMiioirs, 
dictated by Napoleon himself, as the 
groundwork for the Irfstory ot his 
achievements, eoiitain the marks ot 
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the weaknesses as well as the great- 
ness of’ Jiis niiiid ; an incessant jea- 
lousy ot’ every rival who approached 
even to liis glor}' ; an insatiable pas- 
sion for magnifying liis own exploits; 
a disregard of truth so remarkable 
in a person gifted with such extra- 
ordinary natural sagacity, that it can 
be ascribed only to the poisonous 
moral atmosphere which a revolu- 
tion produces. The Memoirs of 
Thibaudeau perhaps exhibit the 
most valuable and correct, as well as 
favourable picture of the Emperor’s 
mind. In the discussions on the 
great public measures which were 
submitted to the Council of State at 
Paris, and, above all, in the cl ear and 
luminous speeches of Napoleon on 
every subject, whether of civil or 
m il i tar y ad ministrati on , th at occurred 
during his Consulship, is to be found 
the clearest proof of the vast grasp 
and great capacity of his mind ; and 
in their superiority to those of the 
other speakers, and, above all, of 
Thibaudeau JiimseJf, the best evi- 
dence of the fidelity of his reports. 

Next in value to those of Napoleon 
and Tliibaudeau, we are inclined to 
place those of Bourrienne and the 
Duchess of Abrantes. The first of 
these writers, in addition to consi- 
derable natural talents, enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of having been 
the schoolfellow of Napoleon, and 
his private secretary during the most 
interesting period of his life ; that 
wdiich elapsed from the opening of 
his Italian Campaign, in I79(i, to his 
accession to the throne in 1804. If 
Bourrienne could be entirely relied 
on, his Memoirs, with such sources of 
information, would be invaluable ; 
but, unfortunately, it is evident that 
he labours under a feeling of irrita- 
tion at his former school fel low, which 
renders it necessary to take his state- 
ments with some grains of allow- 
ance. Few men can forgive the ex- 
traordinary and unlooked-for eleva- 
tion of their former equals ; and, in 
addition to this common source of 
prejudice, it is evidtfiit that Bourri- 
enne labours under another and a 
less excusaljje feeling. It is plain, 
even from his own admission, that 
he had been engaged in some money 
transactions of a doubtful character 
with M. Ouvrard, which rendered 
his continuing in the highly confi- 
dential situation of private secretary 


to the Emperor improper; and his 
dismissal from it has evidently 
Ids whole narrative with a 
feeling of acrimony, which, if u h||Pr 
not made him actually distort facts, 
has at least caused them to appear 
in his hands tlirough a medium co- 
loured to a certain degree. 

The Duchess of Abraiites, like 
most of the other annalists of Na- 
poleon, labours under preposses- 
sions of a different kind. She was 
intimate with Napoleon from his 
childhood; her mother had the fu- 
ture Emperor on lier knee from the 
day of his birth ; and the intimacy 
b€‘tween the two families continued 
so great, that wl>en Napoleon ar- 
rived at the age of twenty- six, and 
felt, as lie expresses it, tlie “ besoiii 
dc se fixer,” he actually ])roposed 
for tht^ Duchess’s niotlHU*. himself, 
who was a ]>erson of gri*at natural 
attractions, while he wisiied at tln‘ 
same tiim* to arraiijr** a marriage, be- 
tween .Joseph and the Duchess, and 
Pauline and her brotlnu*. It may 
readily be imagined that, llioiigh 
these proposals were all <leclined, 
they left no unfavourable impression 
on the Duchess’s mind; and this, 
couple<l with her subsequent mar- 
riage to Junot, and his rapid ad- 
vancement by ibe ICmperor, lias filled 
her mind with an admiration of liis 
character almost approaching to ido- 
latiy. Slie sees every thing, in con- 
sequence, in the, (/onsular and Impe- 
rial Government, in the most favour- 
able colours. Napoleon is woi ship- 
ped with all a woman’s fervour, and 
the days of triumph for tlie (jiraiid 
Army, looked back to as a dream of 
glory, which has rendered ail the re- 
mainder of life worthless and insi- 
pid. 

The Memoirs of Marshal Ney ap- 
pear under different auspices from 
any others which have yet appeared 
regarding this eventful era. They do 
not profess to have been written by 
himself ; and, indeed, the warlike 
habits, find sudden and tragic*. dcNitli 
of the Marshal, ]>ret‘lude the possi- 
bility of their bedng ushered forth 
to the world under that charac- 
ter. Hut, on the other hand, they 
are unqiiestionahly published by his 
family, from tlie ciocumetils and pa- 
pers ill their possession ; and the 
anecdotes with which they are inter- 
spersed, have plainly been collected 
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with ^reat pains from all the early 
friends of that ilhiHtrioiis warrior. 
If they are not puhlihhed, tlo'ivfore, 
under the sarirtion of personah they 
are under that of family respoiihibi- 
lity, and may he n»^arded, as we 
would say in I^ni^land, as “ the Key 
Papers,” eonnecterd top^etlier by an 
interesting Biography of the charac- 
ter to wliotn they refer. 

In such a production, historical 
impartiality cannot be reasonably 
expecteil. To those of his family 
who still mourn the tragic end of the 
brav est <»f French heroes, his charao 
ter must still be; tli(‘ object of vene- 
ration. Failings wliich wouhi have 
been acknovvJ(*dged, delects which 
would have been pointed out, if be 
bad des<M*ndi*d to :iii lionoiired tomb, 
are forgotten in his melaiu-hoiy fate. ; 
and bis family, wiib In^aits ulcerat<‘d 
at the KUppose<l injustice of his < on- 
deiTinatiou, are ratluT disposed to 
magnify his cliaract<*r into ll»at of a 
martyr, than ackiiow’hsL'e its .al)ian<*e 
with any of tiie W(‘akiiesses nr faults 
of mortality, lii such feeliiiirs, th«‘i e 
is not only every thing that is natu- 
ral, but much that is couimendahle ; 
and tlie impanial foreiuucr, in re- 
viewing the Instory <d’ Ins achit»ve- 
iiieiits, will not forget the painful 
sense of duty under which tin* Jhi- 
lish (iovernment acti‘d at llie cU»se 
of his career, or tlje mourntul fetd- 
iijgs with which the a\<* <it justi(*e 
was permitted to descend on one of 
the bravest of the human race, tinder 
the feeling, whether right or not we 
Hhall hereafter emiuire, of imperious 
state mu’essity. 

Marshal Ney was born at Sarre- 
loni'* on the "lOtli .lanuary, 17h‘>; 
constuinently, be was twenty years 
old when the llevoltilion first Inoke 
imt. His father was an ohi soIdit*r, 
who had served with distim tiou at 
the battle of Uosbach ; but after his 
discharge, he continued the protes- 
si(»n of a <-oopt‘r, to which lie had 
been earl}’ educated. At school, his 
son, the young Ntw, evinceil tin* tur- 
bulent vigour of Ids dispositiim, and 
the futiiie General was inc(^sHantly 
OL’cupituliu drilling and directing bis 
comrades. Napoh'on gavi? tokens of 
the same disposition at an equally 
I'urly period : there is no turn of 
mind which so early evinces itself as 
a taste for military acbieveineiits. 
He was at first destined for a no- 


tary’s office; but in spite of the ear- 
nest entreaties of Ids parents, lie re- 
solved to change his profession. At 
the age of lifteeii, our author gives 
the following interesting account of 
the circumstances which led to Ids 
embracing the profession of arms. 

“ At the age of fifteen Ney had a pre- 
sentiment of his future destiny. Ilis 
fatlier, incapable alike of estimating his 
powers, or sharing his hopes, in vain en- 
deavoured to restrain him. I’lie mines of 
Assenwider tit iliat period were in full ac- 
tivity; he sent his son there, to endea- 
vour to give a new direction to his 
though tv. It liad quite an opposite ef- 

fect. iris imaginatnm soon re'-urned its 
wonted courses. He dreamed only of 
fields of battli', comh.its and glory. Tiie 
counsels of his father, the tears of his 
mother, were alike inelTectual ; thev la- 
eeidted without moving his heait. Two 
\ears ])iissed away in this manner; hut 
his fa'^tc for aims became every day 
more dccidtd. The places where hr* 
dwelt, coiitrituitcd to strengthen the na- 
lura! bent oC his geriiii-*’. Almost all 
the towns on the itliine are foitifud; 
wherever he went he saw gatri-oii*'', ut,U 
forms, and aitiliery. Xey eould with- 
hold it no longtu- ; he resigned his hiini- 
ble functions, and set out tor Metz, where 
a regiment of JiU'^sars was stationed, 
with the intention of eIlli^ting. Tfu; 
grief which ho well knew’ that sudden 
delerminalioii would cause to his motficr, 
the chagiin whh‘h it would occasion to 
hi*' lather, cgitafcd his mind ; he hesi- 
tated long wliat to do, but at length 
lili.il piety prevailed over fear, and he rt?- 
tiirned to Sirrelouis to embrace his pa- 
rents, and bid them adieu. 

“ The interview was painful, his recep- 
tion stuiiny; reproaches, tears, pi avers, 
inen.ici’S, alternately tore his heart. At 
length he tore himself troin their avin<, 
unci dying in haste, w’ithout either h.ig- 
gage, linen, or money, he regaiiutl ihe 
route of MetzHioin which he had turner. 
JJe walktd on foot; his feet weie sonn 
hii*<tcied, his shoes were stained wi h 
blood. S id, harassed, and woi n out u it ii 
fatigue, lie neveitlielcss continued h!'. 
inarch without dincliiiii:; and in i»is ve.y 
lir.st debut, gave proof of ilntl invinciJ’ie 
dt terminal ion which no suhsiqueiit ob- 
stacles were able to overcome. ^ 

At an iiUer period, w hcii fortune Inui 
smiled on his path, he rt-fuwicd to .Sine- 
luiiis. Tfie urlillery sounded ; the rioops 
were under arm'*; all the ciiizens crouo- 
ed to see their compatriot of wliom they 
were so proud. Hi-eopniMiig then lliu 
rottd wliich thirteen years belore he had 
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traversed on foot, the Marshal recounted 
with emotion his first fatigues to the 
officers who surrounded him. ”_L 5, 6. 

It has frequently been observed 
that those who rise from humble be- 
ginnings, are ashamed in subsequent 
life of their commencement, and de- 
grade themselves by a puerile en- 
deavour to trace their origin to a 
family of distinction. Ney, equally 
with Napoleon, was above that mean- 
ness. 

“Never in subsequent life did the 
Marshal forget the point from which he 
had stuited. After he had arrived at the 
highest point of his fortune, he took a 
pleasure iii recurring to his humble ori- 
gin, When some persons were declaim- 
itig in his presence on their connexion 
with the noblesse, and what they bud ob- 
tained from their rich families: — ‘You 
were more fortunate than 1,’ said he, 
interrupting them ; ‘ I received nothing 
from my family, and deemed myself rich 
when, at Metz, 1 hud two pieces of 
bread on the board.* 

“ After he was named a Marshal of the 
Empire, he held a splendid levee ; every 
one offered his congratulations, and has- 
tened to present his compliments. lie 
interrupted the adulatory strain by ad- 
dressing himself to an old officer who 
kept at a distance. * Do you recollect. 
Captain, the time when you said to me, 
on occasion of my presenting my report. 
Well done, Ney; I am well pleased with 
ynu ; go on as you have begun, you will 
make your fortune.* ‘ Perfccily, Marshal,’ 
replied his old commander; * 1 had ihe 
honour to command a man infinitely my 
superior. Such good fortune is not 
easily forgotten.* 

“ The satisfaction which he experien- 
ced at recurring to liis origin, arose not 
merely from the noble pride of having 
been the sole architect of his fortune, but 
also from the warm affection which he ever 
felt for his family. He loved nothing so 
much as to recount the tenderness which 
he had experienced from his mother, and 
the good counsels which he had received 
from his father. Thus, wlien he was 
abandoning himself to all the dangers 
arising from an impetuous courage, he 
carefully concealed his perils from his 
parents and relations, to save them from 
useless anxiety. On one occasion, he 
commanded the advanced guard of Gene- 
ral CoJaud, and was engaged in a serious 
action. Overwhelmed with fatigue he 
returned and recounted to his comrades 
the events of the day. One of his friends 
blamed him for his imprudence. < It is 


very true,* replied Ney, ‘ 1 have had singu- 
lar good fortune to-day: four different 
times I found myself atone in the midst 
of the Austrians. Nothing but the most 
extraordinary good fortune extricated me 
out of their hands.* ‘ You have been 
more fortunate than your brother.* 
* What,* replied Ney impetuously, and fix- 
ing his eyes anxiously on his friend, ‘ is 
my brother dead ? All ! my poor mother 1* 
At length he learned the mournful news, 
that in a serious affair in Italy, Pierre 
Ney, his elder brother, had been killed. 
He burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
‘ What would have become of my mother 
and sister, if 1 too had fallen ! Write to 
them, I pray yon ; but conceal the dangers 
to wiiich I am exposed, that they may 
not fear also for my life.* The father of 
the Marshal died a few years ago, at the 
age of nearly an hundred years. He 
loved bis son with tenderness mingled 
with respect, and although of a singularly 
robust habit of body, his family feaied 
the effect of the shock which the sad 
events of 1815 might produce upon him. 
He was never irifonncd of them : the 
mourning ol his daughter, with whom he 
lived, and of his grandchildren, only made 
him aware that some dreadliil calamity 
had befallen the family. He ventured to 
ask no question^, and ever since, sad and 
melaiieholy, pronouncing hut rarely the 
name of his son, he lingered on till ]8^(), 
when he died without having learned his 
tragic fate.** — T. H, 10. 

The great eliaracteristic of Mar- 
shal Ney was his impetuous courage, 
which gained for him, even among 
the giants of the era of Napolt on, 
the biruame of the Bravest of ilio 
Brave. Tiiis remarkable character- 
istic is thus described in these Me^ 
moirs : — 

“ It is well known with what power 
a .d energy he could rouse the masses of 
the soldiers, and precipitate them upon 
the enemy. Vehement and impetuous 
when heading a charge, he whs gilied 
with the most impercurbahle sang froid 
when it became necessary to sustain its 
movements. Dazzled by the lustre of 
that brilliant valour, many persons have 
imagined that it was the only illustrious 
quality which the Marshal possessed; 
but those who were nearer his person, 
and better acquainted with his character, 
will concede to liim greater qualities 
than the enthusiasm which captivates 
and subjugates the soldier. Calm in the 
midst of a storm of grape-shot — imper- 
turbable amid u shower of balls and 
shells, Ney seeqsei to be ignorant of 
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danger; to have nothing to fear from 
deatti. This rashness, wliich twenty years 
of perils have not diniiiiibhed, gave to his 
mind the liberty, the promptitude of 
judgment and execution, so necessary in 
the midst of the complicated movements 
ot war. This quality astonished those 
who surrounded him, more even than the 
courage in action which is more or less 
felt by all who are habituated to the 
dangers of war. One of his officers, 
whose courage had repeatedly been put 
to the proof, asked liiin one day if lie bad 
never felt fear. Regaining instantly 
that profound indilfererice for danger, 
that forgetfulness of death, that elasticity 
of mind, which distinguished iiim on the 
fit Id of battle. ‘ I have never had time,* 
replied the Marshal with siinplieity. 

“ Nevertheless, this extraordinary cool- 
ness in danger did not prevent his per- 
eeiving those slight shades of weakness, 
from which it is so rarely that a soldier 
is to he found entirely exempted. On 
one occasion, an officer was giving an 
aeeount of a mission on which he had 
been sent : while he spoke, a bullet 
parsed so near him that he involuntarily 
lowered liis head, but nevertheless con- 
tinued his narrative without exhibiting 
emotion — ‘ You have done extremely 
welt,* said the ISIarsha), Mjut next time 
do not how quite so low.* 

'i*hc M<irsh(il loved courage, and 
rook the greatest pleasure in producing 
it ill others. It he had w'lcnessed it in a 
great degree in any one on the field of 
baitle; if he had discovered vigour, ca- 
pacity, or military genius, he never rested 
till he had obtained their promutioii; and 
the army resounded lor long with the ef- 
forts which he made lor this purpose.’* 
— 1 . 21 . 

Rut it was not mere valour, or 
ea])acity on the field of buttle, 
which distinguished the IMarslial ; lu) 
was attentive also to the minutest 
tvaiits of his soldiers, and indefati- 
gable in his endeavours to procure 
for them those accommodations, of 
Avhic.h, from having risen from the 
liumhlest rank himself, he so well 
knew liow^ to appreciate the value. 
Of his efforts in this respect we liave 
the following interesting account: — 

“ Quick ill repressing excesses, the 
Marshal omitted nothing to prevent 
them. A private soldier in early life, he 
liud himse'f felt the sulferings endured 
by the private soldier, and when ele- 
vated to a higher station he did his iit- 
most to assuage tliem in others. lie 
knew that the soldieir, naturally just and 
grateful to those who watched over hia 


interests, was difficult to manage when 
his complaints were neglected, and it 
was evident that his superiors had no 
sympathy for his fatigues or his priva- 
tions. Ney w'as sincerely attached to 
those great masses, which, though com- 
posed of men of such different characters, 
were equally ready every day to meet 
dangers and death in the discharge of 
duty. At that period our troops, worn 
out with the fatigues of war, accustomed 
to make light of dangers, were much 
ruder in their manners, and haughty in 
their ideas, than those of these times, 
who lead a pacific life in great cities and 
garrisons. The Marshal was incessant 
in his endeavours to discover and corrt'Ct 
the abuses which affircted them. lie 
ever endeavoured to prevent their wishes, 
and to convince the officers who com- 
manded them, that by elevating the sol- 
dier in his own eyes, and trearing him 
W'ith the respect which he deserved, hut 
without any diminution of the necess iry 
firmness, it was alone possible to obtain 
that forgetfulness of himself, that aban- 
donment of military discipline, which 
constitutes so laige a portion of military 
force. 

“ Avoiding, therefore, in the most 
careful way, the imposition of unne- 
ct-ssuiy burdens upon the soldiers, he 
was equally careful to abstain from that 
vain obteiitation of authoniy, that useless 
prodigality of ebcort, which Generals of 
inferior calibre are so fond of displaying. 
H IS coi^aiit object was to s-pare the 
troops engaged in that fatiguing service, 
and not to dirninisli, hut from absolute 
necessity, by such detachments, the nu- 
merical strength of the regiments under 
his orders. That solicitude did not 
escape the soldiers ; and among their 
many subjects of gratitude, they ranked 
in the foremost place, the continual care 
atid perseverance with which their Ge- 
neral secured for them the means of sub- 
sistence. The prodigies he efftcted in 
that particular will be found fully detailed 
in the campaign of Portugal, where he 
succeeded, in a country repeatedly devas- 
tnted, in providing, by incredible exer- 
tions, not only provisions for his own 
corps, but the whole army, during the 
SIX inonths that it remained in Poriugal. 
C’oiistantly in motion on the 3Iondego, 
incessantly pushing columns in every di- 
rection, he contrived to procure bread, 
clothes, pr«>visiuiis, in fine, every thing 
which was required. Tiie recollection 
of these things remained engraven on 
the minds of his soldiers, and vvlien his 
division with Massena caused him to re- 
sign the command of his corps, the 
grief of the soldiers, the murmurs, the 
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first symptoms of an insurrection ready 
to break forth, and which a single word 
from their ehtef would have blown into a 
flame, were sulliuient to prove that his 
cares had not been thrown away on un- 
grateful hearts, atid that his multiplied 
attentions had won all their aflfectiuns. 

lint his careful attention to his sol- 
diers did not prevent him from maintuiiiing 
the most rigorous discipline, and punish- 
ing severely any considerable excess on 
the part of the troops under liis com- 
mand. All instance of this occurred in 
the couniry of Darmstadt. The Aus- 
trians had been defeated, and retired near 
to SA-igeinlierg, where they were broken 
anew. Tlie action was warmly contest- 
ed, and our soldiers, iiritated by so much 
resistance, broke open several houses 
and plundered rhem. 'riie circumstances 
in which it occurred might excuse the 
transgression, hut Ney resolved to make 
a signal example of lepaiatiun. While 
he procecfled witli the utmost severity 
against the otfeiiders, iie jiubh.shod a pro- 
clamation, in whi<*h he directed tfiat the 
damage should he estimated ; and in order 
that it should not he fixed at an ehisury 
sum, he charged the J.andgruve liimsclf 
with the valuation. 

“ 'W'hen Governor of Gallicta and 
Salatnaiicfi, these proviiu*es, iiutwith- 
stunding their hatred at the yoke of the 
strariger, cheerfully acknowledged the 
justice of liis adiniiiistratioii. One only 
ohjt'ct of sjioil has been hdt by the Mur- 
slial to his family, a relie* ot St .T.imes 
of Coinpostella, wliich the monks of the 
convent of St .lago preseiitcel to him, in 
gratitude fejr the humanity with which 
he treated them, lie did not limit his 
care to the protection of - property from 
pillage ; lie knew tliat there are yet 
dearer interests to which honour is more 
nearly allied, and he never ceased to 
cause them to ho respected. The ICiig- 
lish army will bear testimony to his so- 
licitude in that particular. Obliged, after 
the battle of Corunna, to embark in haste, 
they were utiahlo to embark all tlie 
women by whom they were followed, 
and, in consef|iienc(*, fifiy were lefl on the 
shore, where they were wandering about 
without protection, exposed to the in- 
sults of the soldiers. No sooner was 
Ney informed of thciir situation, than iie 
liastened to come to their succour; he 
a^semiiied them, assured them of his 
protection, and directed that they should 
be placed in a female convent. Jhit the 
Superior refused to admit them ; slie po- 
sit ivety refused to have any thing to do 
with heretics; no entreaties could per- 
suade her to extend to these unfortunates 
the rites of hospitality. 


‘ Be it so,* replied the Marshal ; * I 
understand your scruples ; and, therefore, 
instead of these Brutestants, you shall 
furnish lodgings to two companies of 
Catholic grenadiers.’ Necessity, at 
length, bent the hard-hearted Abbess; 
and these unhajipy women, for tlie most 
part the wives or daughters of ollicers or 
nori-commis.siuned ollicers, whose bra- 
very wc had experienced in the field, 
were received into the Convent, where 
they were protected from every species 
of injury/*-— I. "iif — bl. 

\Ve have no doubt of tho truth of 
this hist aiiecdott*, and we may add 
tliat Ney not only respected the rc- 
niaitis of Sir John Moore, interred in 
the ramparts of Corunna, hut erecte<l 
a inoiiumeiit to liis nieiiiory. It is 
soothing to see the FreemaHonry of 
generous feeling, which siibhists be- 
tween the really brave and elevated, 
under all the varieti«*s of national 
rivalry or animosity, in c\ ery part of 
tlie world. 

It is a pleasing task to record traits 
of geiierosit}’ in an enemy ; but war 
is not coiiipoHtnl entirely of such a<*- 
tions ; and, as a specimen of tho 
mode in which the ilepiihlican 
troops, in the first years of tlndr tri- 
urn plis, oppressed the people whom 
they professed to deliver, we subjoin 
the following account of the mode in 
which they hftied their iMapiisitioiis, 
taken from the report of one of the 
Envoys of (ioveriirnent to the C Con- 
vention. 

“ Cologne, fsih ('Iftobrr, 1701. 

** The HgeiitJi M-nt to make rcipn- 
sltioiis, rny dear collvairiies, ac*t in siicli a 
manner as to revolt all the world. The 
moment they anive in a town, they l.iy a 
requibition on eveiy thing; cvenf 

iliinfr. No one thereafter can either buy 
or sell. Til us we sec conirrn-rce |):tra- 
lysed, and for how long ? J‘or an inde- 
finite time ; for there are many requisi- 
tions which liavc been laid on a month 
ago, and on which nothing has yet been 
demuncled ; and ilining tbat wbole perifu! 
the inliabitants were inntftlr t., purchase 
HHj/ uritcfcit even of the jU'si necessity, Jr 
such measures are not eaieiiiated to pro- 
duce a counter revolutionary reaction; if 
they are not likely to rouse against iis fhc 
indignation of all niankinif, 1 ask you 
what are ? 

” Safety and fraternity.— O eixit.’* 

I. 5 : 3 . 

C^Jontrnst this conduct on lh<* jiart 
of the Friorids of ilu* People, as de- 
tailed by one of their own repre- 
sentatives to his democratic rufers^ 
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with the conduct of the Duke of 
Wellington, paying hi^h prices foi 
every article required by the Kn^- 
lish army in the koiiIIi of France, 
and we have the best proof of the 
dillerc'iice between the actions of a 
Conservative and Revolutionary Co- 
verninent. 

Till! life of a soldier who spent 
twenty years in camps, of course 
furnishes abundant materials for the 
description of military adventure. 
We select, almost at random, the fol- 
lowini( description of the passage of 
the Rhine, opposite l!lhrenhieiizin,by 
the corj)s ofKleher, in 179.i. 

“ 'file loit ot* Klirenbreitziti com- 
muiified the mouth of the Musvlle ; tiie 
batteries ot the li^lit hank swept all the 
shores ul the lOiiue. The enemy were 
quite aware nf our <lesi^!i ; the moon 
^hoIle bright ; and lii‘' soldiers, with anxi- 
ous eyes a!>d li^teuin}^ ears, wailed the 
moment when our bo.ils nii^^ht come 
Within leacli ot liis c<iiinon. Tliedaii^tr 
was fj^reat ; hut that ot liesitatioii was still 
greater ; we abandoned ourselves to our 
late, and juished across towards Neiiwied. 
Instantly the forts and the batteries 
thundtred with unexampled violence; 
a shower of j^rape^shot fell in our ])oats. 
Hut tlieie is sumetliihi5 in j;reat danger 
which elevates tlie mind. Our pontiui- 
ijiers made a sport of death, as ol the 
batteries whicli were successively un- 
masked, and joiniiiju" their elTorts to the 
cun cut whieii swept them alonp, at 
length reached the dikes on the opposite 
shore. Neuwied also opeiuMi its liie. 
That delicious town, embellUhed by 
all the arts of peace, now trauslormed 
into a warlike stronghold, overwiudmed 
us by the lire ol its liatteries. We le- 
plied with vigour, but lor long felt a re- 
pugnance to diiect our tire against that 
charming city. At length, however, 
necessity corniicUed us to make the at- 
tack, and in a few hours Neuwied was 
reduc«'d to ashes. 

“ The dilhciiUies of the enterprise ne- 
vertheless rLMiuiined. It was necessary to 
overcome a series of redoubts, covered by 
chevaiix-de-trize, palisades, and coveied 
ways. AVe had at once to carry Diisseldorf 
and heat tliel’ouiitdTIirbach, who awaited 
our approach at the head of 20,000 men. 
Kleher alone did not despair; the batte- 
ries on the left shore were ready, and the 
troops impatiently awaited the signal to 
land, flic dispositions were soon made. 
I^cfchvre attacked the left, Championriet 
the centre, Grenier the right. Such 
leaders could not but inspire confidence 
in the men. Soldiers and officers leapt 


ashore. We braved the storm of grape- 
shot ; and on the 5th September, at break 
of day, we were established on tlie Gtr- 
maii hank of the river.” — I. 99 — 101. 

Thesi* MernoirH abound with pas- 
sages of tliis description; and if ini- 
pliint faith is to In? given to them, it 
appears certain that Ney from the 
very lirst was distinguished by a de- 
grei? of personal galiantry, as well as 
military conduct, which has been 
rarely paralleled, and never exceed- 
ed. Tin* description of his elevation 
to tin 'auk of General of Brigatle, 
and tin* action wliicli preceded it, is 
biiigularly ileseripiive of the charac- 
ter of the French armies at that pe- 
riod. 

‘* Mt‘{in\vhilc ^lorticr made himsilf 
masterot l^hri inaustarit, Colliiud advatict-d 
upon I'uicl.Kr-. His oiders were to drive 
back c\ 1 1 y opponent whom he found in tlie 
]>hiiii, and di'^jiuxe ewry force which at- 
tt iiiptrd fo cover the place. Tlie ta‘‘k 
was dilli<*ult ; tfie avenues lending to it, 
the ludgMs around ir, were equally guard- 
ed ; ami Wai lensleben, in the midst ol his 
soldiers, was exhoiriiig them not to per- 
mit tlieir impregnable po^^ii ion to be car- 
ii«d. It presented, in trutb, every obsta- 
cle that could well be imagined ; they 
weie abiupf, covered witJi woods, sur- 
rounded t>ydeep ravines. To these ob- 
Stacies of n.iiuie wen* joined all the rc- 
souives ol an ; on this height were placed 
ma‘'^e>t)t' soldiers, that wa*' crowned with 
artillery; infantry was ‘stationed at the 
s'lininit t.f tlie (Ufile«, cavalry at their 
inomhs ; on c\ery ‘'ide the resistance 
proir.ivcd lo be ot tlie most formidable 
dei'Cnptiurn Ney, hus\ c ver, was not to 
be detened by sueli obstaeles ; headvaTi" 
ctd at the Jn-ad ot a handful of heroes, and 
opened his /ire. He liad only two pieces 
oi aitilleiy; the t iiemy “peeiiily unmask- 
ed fourieeii. troop was lor u rnc- 

mciit sliukeii by the violence of the fire ; 
but it was aceusTomod to all the cliaiices 
of war. It sj)eedily ic- formed, continued 
tlie attack, and succeeded, after an obstr- 
inUe struggle, in tlirowing tlie enemy’s 
ranks into disorder. Some reinforc* rnents 
soon afterwards arrived ; the inf lee grew 
warmer; and at ler‘gtli the Ansriiatts, 
overwhelmed and broken, evaeiiaied the 
position, which they found themselves 
Uiinble to defend. 

“ Kleher, charmed with that brilliant 
achievement, testified the warmest safis- 
faciioii with It to till* young officer. Ho 
addressed to lnm,at the head of his troop, 
the most ll.itteiing expressions upon his 
activity^ skill, and courage, ami concluded 
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with the^e words, * I will no longer hurt 
your modesty by continuing my praises ! 
jMy line is taken ; you are a General of 
Brigade.’ The chasseurs clapped their 
hands, and the othcers loudly testified 
their satisfaction. Ney alone remained 
pensive ; he even seemed to hesitate 
whether he should accept the rank, and 
did not utter a single word. ‘ Well,’ con- 
tinued Kiclier, in the kindest manner, 
^you seem very confused ; but the Aus- 
trians are those who will speedily make 
you forget your ennui ; as for me, I will 
forthwith report your promotion to the 
Birectory.* He did so in efFtct, and it 
was confirmed by return of pobt.”— I. 
186 .: 

is still a question untlecided, 
wliether Napoleon intended serious- 
ly to invade England, or whether his 
great preparations in tlie Channel 
were a feint merely to give employ- 
ment to his troops, and cover other 
designs. Bourrieniie iiiaiiitaiiis that 
he never in reality intended to at- 
tempt the descent; and that, un- 
known to every one, he was c»rga- 
nizing his experiitioii into the heart 
of Germany at the time wluui all 
around him imagined that he was 
studying only tlie banks of the 
Thames. Napoleon himself affirms 
the contrary. He asserts that he w'as 
quite serious in liis intention of in* 
vading England ; that he was fully 
aware of the risks with which the 
attempt would liave been attended, 
but was willing to have braved them 
for so great an object ; and that the 
defeat of the combined squailron by 
Sir Robert Calder, frustrated the 
best combined plan he had ever laid 
during his whole career. His plan, 
as detailed in the instructions given 
to Villeneuve, printed in tlie appen- 
dix to his Memoirs, was to have seiit 
thecombined fleet to the West Indies 
in order to draw after it Lord Ntd- 
suii’s squadron ; and to have im- 
mediately brought it back, raised the 
blockade of Ferrol and Corunna, and 
proceeded with the combined fleet to 
join the squadrons of Rochelle and 
Brest, where twenty sail of the line 
were ready for sea, and brought the 
combined squadron into the Channel 
to cover the embarkation of the 
army. In this way, by a sudden 
concentration of all his naval force, 
he calculated upon having seventy 
sail of the line in the Channel ; a 
much greater force than^ in the ab- 


sence of Lord Nelson, the British 
could have at once assembled to 
meet him. When we recollect that 
Lord Nelson fell into the snare, and 
actually pursued the combined fleets 
to the West Indies; that in pursuance 
of Napoleon’s design, Villeneuve 
reached Ferrol, and that it was in 
consequence only of his unsuccess- 
ful action with Sir Robert Calder, 
that he was induced to fall back to 
Cadiz, and thereby cause the whole 
plan to miscarry ; it is evident that 
the fate of Britain then hung upon a 
thread, and that if the English admi- 
ral luui been defeated, and the com- 
bined rteet had proceeded up the 
Channel, the invasion might have 
been eifected, and the fate of the 
civilized world been changed. It is 
a sifii^iilar proof of the sagacity of 
Lord Col ling wood, tliat at the very 
lime when this well- com hiiied plan 
was in progress on Napoleon’s side, 
he divined the enemy’s intentions, 
and in a memorial addressed to the 
Atliairalty, and published in his 
Memoirs, pointed out the danger 
arising from the precise plan which his 
great antagonist was adopting; aii<l it 
is H still more singular instance of tiie 
Injustice and precipitance of public 
opinion, that the British Government 
were compelled to bring the Admi- 
ral to a cmiri-mai lial, and dismiss 
him from the service, liecause, with 
fifteen ships of the line, he had iiiain- 
taiiied a glorious combat with twenty- 
seven, captured two td’ their line, and 
defeated the greatest ami best com- 
bined ]»roject ever formed by the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

As every thing relating to tliis cri- 
tical period of the war is t»f the very 
highest interest in Great Britain, we 
shall ti'anslate the j>assageH <if Ney’s 
Memoirs, which throw light upon the 
vast preparations then made on the 
other hide of the Channel. 

Meativvhileiiine pdsscd nil, find Eng- 
land a little recovered troin its consterna- 
tion, but iievertliele^R the real place of 
attack fiiways escaped its g<«verti merit. 
Four thousand gun-liouts covered the 
coast; the construction of praams and 
rafts went on without intermission ; 
every thing anrinunced that the invasion 
was to he eifected by main foice, and by 
means of the flotilla which made so much 
noise. If the strife was doubtful, it at 
least had its chance of success; but 
while England was daily becoming more 
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confident of success in repelling that ag- 
gression» the preparations for the real 
attack were approaching to maturity. 
Napoleon never seriously intended to 
traverse the Channel under cover of a 
hy the aid of a favourable wind, or 
by the force of such frail vessels of war 
as gun-boats. His arrangements were 
better made ; and all that splendid dis- 
play of guri-boats was only intended to 
deceive the enemy. He wished to dis- 
perse thcfoice which lie could not com- 
bat when assembled together, in pur- 
suance of this plan, his lleets were to 
assemble from Toulon, Uochelort, Cadiz, 
Jlrest, and Ferrol, draw after them to the 
West Indies the Brirish blockading squa- 
drons, and return rapidly on their steps, 
arni present themselves in the (hiarinel 
bi'fore the Knglish were well aware that 
they had crossed the Line. Master in 
this way of a preponderating force, riding 
irresisrihly in the C’iiaiineh he would have 
embarked on hoard his liotilla the troops 
with which lie would have made hirnself 
master of London, and revuiiuionized 
Knglund, hefore that immense inunne, 
whicli he could never have faced when 
asscinhled ttygether, could have collected 
for its defence. Tiicse ditlererit expedi- 
tions, long retained in their ditfcient har- 
bours, had at Icngtii set sail; the troops 
had received oraer.s to be rc^ady to put 
themselves instantly on board ; the in- 
structions to the General had foreseen 
tivery ti.ing, provided for eveiy eiiier- 
gency ; the vessels assigned to each 
troop, the order in which they were to 
full out of tile harbour, were all fixed. 
Arm*-', liorses, artillery, combatants, 
camp-followers, all Inul received their 
place, all were ui ranged according to 
their orders. 

“ ^larslial Xcv had nothing to do but 
followour literally liis instructions ; they 
were so luminous and precise as to pro- 
vide lor every contingency. He distri- 
buted the povvder, the tools, the projec- 
tiles, whicli were to accompany liis corps 
on board the transports provided for that 
purpose. He divided that portion of the 
fiotilla assigned to him into subdivisions ; 
every regiment, every battalion, every 
company, received the praams destined 
for their use; every one, down to the 
very last man, was ready to embark at 
the first signal. He did more ; rapidity 
of movement requires combined exer- 
tions, and he resolved to habituate the 
troops to embarkation. The divisions 
were successively brought down to the 
quay, and embarked in the finest order ; 
but it was possible that when assembled 
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hurriedly together, they might be less calm 
and orderly. The Marshal resolved to 
put it to the proof. 

Infantry, cavalry, artillery, were at 
once put under arms, and ranged oppo- 
site to the vessels on which they were to 
embark. The whole were formed in pla- 
toons for embarkation, at small distances 
from each other. A cannon was dis- 
charged ; the field-ofiicers and stafi'-otfi- 
cers immediately dismounted, and placed 
themselves each at the head of the troop 
he was destined to command. The 
drums had ceased to beat; the soldiers 
had iiiilixed their bayonets ; a second 
di'-charge louder than the first was 
beard ; the generals of divi'^ions pass the 
order to tlie colonels. ‘ Make ready to 
embark.' IriNtantly a calm succeeds to 
the tumult ; every one listens attentively, 
eagerly watching lor the next order, on 
which so much depended. A thud can- 
non is heard, and the command * Colonels, 
forward,* is hi aid with indescribable an- 
xiety along the line. In fiiic a last 
discharge resounds, and is instantly fol- 
lowed by the order, * ^lurcli !* — Universal 
acclaniatiuTis instantly broke forth; the 
soldiers hurried on board ; in tc/i 
and a half twenty-five thousand men 
were enibdiked. 'Jhe soldiers never en- 
tertained a rtuubt that they were about to 
set sail. Tliey arranged themselves, aiid 
each took quarters tor liimselt; when the 
cannon again sounded, the drums beat to 
arm*:, they formed ready for action on 
the decks. A la^t gun is dischaiged ; 
ewry one believed it was the signal to 
\veii;li anchor, and shouts of Viie VJEm- 
percur rent the air, but it was the signal 
tor debarkation, which was effected 
silently and w'lth deep regret. It was 
completed, liowever, as rapidly us the 
cinbaikation, and in thirteen minutes 
from the time W’hen the soldiers were on 
board, they were arranged in battle array 
on the shore. 

“ Meanwhile the English had com- 
pletely fallen into the snare. The fleet 
which cruised before Uochefort had no 
sooner seen Admiral Missiessy running 
down before the wind, than it set sail in 
pursuit. Villeneuve, who started from 
Toulon in the middle of a violent tem- 
pest, was obliged to return to the har- 
bour; but such was Nelson’s anxiety to 
meet him, that he set sail first for Egypt, 
then for the West Indies. The Medi- 
terranean was speedily cleared of Eng- 
lish vessels ; their fleets wandered 
through the Atlantic, without knowing 
where to find the enemy ; the moment to 
•trike a decisive stroke had arrived. 
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** The unlocked for return of Missiessy 
frustrated all these c*alc*tilarioii‘i. lie 
had sailed like an hi row to Martinique, 
and- returned still more rapidly: hut the 
KIlgli^h now retained at home the squa- 
drons whieh they had originally intended 
to have sent for tlie defence of Jainaieu. 
Our situation in eonseqneiice was less 
favourahie than we had expected ; hut, 
iiev'ertheless, tliere was nothing to exi*ife 
uneasiness. We had fifteen shijx of the 
line at Terrol, six at Cidiz, live at lloeli- 
tort, twenty-one at IJrest. Villencuve 
was destined to rally them, join them to 
the twenty which he hud under his or- 
ders, and advancing ut the head ol an 
overwhelming force, make himseif in.is- 
ter of the (Channel. lie left 'l’(»ulon on 
the 30th Marcli, and on tlie 1 June he 
was at the Azores, on Ins return to Ihi- 
rope, leaving Nelson >till in the West 
Indies. But at the veiy inoira ur when 
every one llatiered himself ih »? our ve-'- 
sels would speedily ariive to protect the 
embarkation of the urniy, vve le iriir that, 
deterred hy a cannonade of a fc.v horn *5, 
and the loss of two siiips, (Sn* IL C'al- 
der's Ihittlc,) he had tiKcn rcnijc in 
Ferrol. A inournfu! feeling took pii — 
session ol «mp minds; cveiy one eoin- 
piairied that a man >ho>jid he -o imnica- 
siirahiy heneath hi'? destiny, 

‘‘ Ail hope, liowever, was not it>sf • 
the Kiiiperor still letanu'd it, lie r*on- 
tinuetl his di'4posiiit»ns, ami inc,‘>- only 
urged the advance ot the m.irme. r.vt ry 
one Jlatttred him''e!t that Vnienenve, 
penetrated with the greaine'-*^ ot !ji^ mis. 
sion, would at Jt-ngth pii» to vwi, p»in 
Cdurheamc, d:sp<'r>e the thu t ot Coin- 
walli"', and at iengtii make his appear- 
ance in the CluLiinel. Ilu? an nnliappy 
fatality drew him on. II* ordy hdt 
Feirdl to throw himself into Car.iz, It 
was no longer possible to Cfiunt on the 
support of his squadron. The Kmpeifir 
in vain attempted other <'Xpe«Ii«'nt-, nr.d 
made repcfited atternprs to embaik. No- 
thing could succeed lor want of the co- 
vering squadron ; and soon tlie Ihitileof 
Trafalgar and the Anstrinii War 
ned the conrpic'.t of KiiglamJ to anoilicr 
age.’*— II. 

This passage, as well as all thu 
others in Napoleon’s Miunoirs whi(*h 
are of a similar import, are e.alcu- 
latecl, in our opinion, to exrite the 
most singular feeJittgs, Thf*y detniui- 
strate, heyontJ a doubt, of what in- 
calctilabie irnportaneo Sir liobert 
Calder’s actitin was ; and that, 
more than even the triumph of 
Trafalgar, it fixed l)ie desiinies of 
Britain. The great victory of Ncl« 
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son did not occur till tlio 2 let Octo* 
ber, and months before tliat the 
armies of Napoleon had been trans- 
ported from the shores of Boulogne 
to the heart of Germany, and were 
irrevocably engagiul in a contest 
with Austria and llussia. It was Sir 
llobtM-t (Raider’s action which broke 
the course of Najudeuii’s designs, 
and chained his armies to the shore, 
at the very lime when they were 
ready to have passed over, with a se- 
cond C’a‘sar, to the shores of Britain. 
It is melancholy to think of the fate 
of the gallant ollicer, undc‘r the dic- 
tation of that impartial judge, the 
popular voice, whose skill aiul bra- 
very a(‘liieved these great results. 

It is a ciniofis speeulalioii, now 
that the event is over, what would 
have been the fate of hhiirlaiid, if 
Napoleon, with one huiidnul and 
fifty tliousatul men, had, in c-onse- 
queiice of the suc’cess of these i‘om- 
hinatioiis, landed on tlu^ shores of 
Suosex. We are now compidli d, with 
shame and sorrow, to aliandoii the 
doctrine wliich, till the la«t three, 
years, we lield on tliis siiliject. 
are decidedly of opitdoti, that hi* 
would liave achieved the ovm throw 
of till* British Mm]>ire. Not tiiat the 
mere forct‘ of Napoleon’s army, 
great as it w'as, i ould liave in thi' 
end subjugated lh<» des<-eiiduiits of 
the 4‘oiiquerors of ( lessy and Azin- 
cour. J'he examples of \ imiera, 
Maida, Alexandria, ('oruntia, and 
Waterloo, where Fuglish troops 
who had never seen a shot fired in 
anger, at once defeated the* \eleiaiis 
of Krance, even when ( ommanded 
by the. ablest ollicers. is sufiicieiit to 
prove the reverse, hhighiiid was in- 
\ir)ei)de, if sh«* reinaiiitMl faithliii to 
liei.'.elf. Blit would «he have re- 
iiiaiiied faithful to herself r 'Hial is 
the ipiestioii. The events f»f tin* hist 
threi* years have awakened us to the 
mournful coiivietion lliat slie vv'ould 
not. It is now proved hy sad <*xp<»- 
rienee, that we possess within our- 
selves a numerous, ])owerful, and 
energetic faction, insatiahle in am- 
bition, iinextiiiguishahle In re- 
sources, (h*af to eveiy call of pa- 
triotism, dead to evi'ry feeling of 
liereditary glory. To them national 
triumpli is an object of regret, 
because it was achieved under the 
fmtiiiers of their oppotietits ; national 
liuauliattou an object of indiflerence. 
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provided they are elevated by it to 
the reins of power. With burning 
heartH and longing eyes they watch- 
ed the carecM- of the French Revolu- 
tion, ever (Milogizing its principles, 
palliating its excesses, vituperating 
its adversaries. Mr Fox pronounced 
in J\irl lament the Constitution 
framed by the Constituent Assem- 
bly, to be “ the most astonishing 
fabric of wisdom and virtue which 
]>atriotism liad reared in any age or 
country, on the ruins of ignorance 
and superstition.” And when tliis 
astonishing fabric produced Dan ton 
and Robespierrt*, and batched the 
lleign of Terror, be shewed no dispo- 
sition to re.tract the opinion. Two 
hundred ami litty thousand Irishmen, 
we are told by W olh*. 'fone.were uni- 
ted, driih^d, r<‘i:iinented and orgaii- 
ize«l, ro tlie separatimi of Ire- 

land from Circal Uriiain ; and if we 
may believe Mr Moore, in bis Litci 
ot Lord Fdward Fitzgerald, Mr Fox 
was no sii anger t(» their treason- 
able intentions at tbc' \ ery lime when 
he earnestly supported their dcniiand 
for ParliaiiMMilai y lletorni. During 
tlH‘ last three years we have seen 
this party systematically undo every 
thing which their predecessors had 
(dlected <luring half a century of 
niiexiinipled clory, al)nmlon, one by 
one, all the, olijects ot our continen- 
tal ])(»licy, tlu* Dutch hariier, the 
proti‘ction of Ptu'tugal, the indepeud- 
eme of lltdlaiid, the integrity of 
I'liihey; unite- lht‘ leopard and the 
tiictdor in an inglori^uis crusade 
against tin* iiidepeiulenci* o\ the sur- 
rounding states; lu'at down Hol- 
land by tipeii force, and subvert Por- 
tugal by feigned neutrality and real 
hosiility ; force tlie desp<ns ot ]Sor- 
iheru Furopc into a daiigtuoiis de- 
fensive coinhinatioii, and iiiiile. the 
arms of constitutional freedom with 
those of democratic ambition in the 
SiUith ; and to gain a deceiltul popu- 
larity for a few years, sacrifice the 
C\»nstitiition which had tor two hun- 
dred j’ears conferred unexampled 
prosperity on their country. The men 
who could do these things, were not 
the men who couhl have been relied 
on in a contest with Napoleon. They 
Avere proof against his warlike hoa 
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Napoleon has told us, in his Me- 
moirs, how he proposed to have sub- 
jugated England: He would have 
overcome it as he overcame Switzer- 
land, Venice, and all the States which 
did not meet him with uncompromi- 
sing hostility. He would instantly, 
on landing, have published a procla- 
mation, in which he declared that he 
came to deliver the English from the 
Oligarchy under which they had 
groaned for three centuries ; and for 
this end he would have promised an- 
nual parliaments, universal sufl’rage, 
vote by bailor, the confiscation of the 
(yhurch property, the abolition of the 
Corn- Laws, and all the objects of 
Whig or Radical ambition. By these 
offers he would have thrown theapple 
of eternal discord and division into 
Great Britain. Tin; llepiihlican trans- 
ports whii'h broke out with such ve- 
hemence on the annouuceineut of 
the Uetorm Bill in L^:3l, would have 
been iiistantiy heard on the landing 
of the trii'olor- llag on the throne ot 
Englaml : and the divisions now so 
irrecov(*rahIy estahli*»Ijed amongst us, 
would liave at mu-e arisen in presfuicc 
of a gigantic and enterprising enemy. 
Tlieia? can he little douhr, we fear, 
what a large. ]u>rtion ot the Move- 
ment party. in England, and the whole 
of it in Indaiid, would have done. 
They W(»uld, la^art and liand, have 
joined the enemy of their country, 
estahlislied a Kt‘pub1ic in close al- 
liaiicr* w'itli France, and diri’cted the 
whole resources of England to sup- 
port the caus(» of democra4‘y all over 
Tilt* world. Meanwhile, Napoleon, 
little solicitous about their political 
dogmas, wouhl li.ive steadily fixed 
his iron grasp on the great warlike 
e.-^Uihlishments ol ihi* country ; Foils- 
iiu>utli, IMy mouth, <»ol\\ ich, C. hat- 
ham, Mieeluess. Deptford, and Car* 
roiijWvmld have fallen into his hands; 
tin* armv wouhl have hi*eii exiled or 
disbanded ; and if his new deinocra- 
tical allies pro\e<l at all troublesome 
ill the House of Commons, he would 

e- 
as 

Hundred 

ill the Crangery of St 

It is with pain and humiliation that 
[5 make this confession. Five years 


ill the House ot Commons, ne u omu 
have dispersed them with as little ce- 
remony, by a file ol grenadiers, as 
he did the Council of hive Hundied 


tility, hut not against his specious ago we should have 
protV»Hi<»n8 and treacherous proini- foul libeller oii 


olesHUms ano ueaciierous proiiu- loiii nin-iu * - - . 

BBS, and, leant of all, against their own ter who should have , f 

Bcltisk ambition. conduct as probable m any part oi 
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the English Opposition; and we 
should have relied with as much con* 
fidence on the whole Liberal party to 
resist the aggressions of France, as 
we should on the warmest adherents 
of Government. It is their own con- 
duct since they came into power 
which has undeceived us, and opened 
our eyes to the immensity Of the dan- 
ger to which the country was expo- 
sed, when her firm patriots at the 
helm nailed her colours to the mast. 
But regarding as we do, with perfect 
sincerity, the Reform Bill as the 
parent of a much greater change in 
our national institutions than a con- 
quest by France would have been, 
and the passing of that measure as a 
far more perilous, because more ir- 
remediable, leap in the dark, than if 
wo had thrown ourselves into the 
arms of Napoleon, we cannot but 
consider the subsequent events as 
singularly illustrative of the prior ^ 
dangers, and regard the expulsion 
of the Whigs from the Ministry by 
the firmness of George III. in 1807, 
as a delivery from greater danger 
than the country had known since the 
Saxon arms were overtlirown by 
Wiiliarn on the field of Hastings. 

One of the most brilliant acts of 
Napoleon was his astonishing march 
from Boulogne to Swabia in l8(Kj,and 
the admirable skill with which he 
accumulated his forces, converging 
from so many different points round 
the unfortunate Mack, who lay be- 
wildered at Ulm. In this able under- 
taking, as well as in the combat at 
Elchingen, which contributed in so 
essential a manner to its success, and 
from which his title of Duke was 
taken, Ney bore a conspicuous part. 
The previous situation of the con- 
tending powers is thus described by 
our author : — * 

The troops which the Emperor had 
iiTider his command did not exceed 
180,000 men. This was little enough for 
the strife which was about to commence, 
for the coalition did not now merely op- 
pose to 119 the troopf 'which they had in 
the first line* The Allied Sovereigns 
already addressedthemselves to the mul- 
titude, and loudly called on them to take 
up arms in defence of liberty : they turn- 
ed against us the principles which they 
professed their desire to destroy. They 
roused in Germany national antipathies : 
dattered in Italy the spirit of independ- 
ence# scattered cveiy where the seeds of 


insurrection. The masses of the people 
were slow to swallow the bait. They ap- 
preciated our institutions, and did not be- 
hold without distrust this sudden burst of 
enthusiasm in sovereigns in favour of the 
popular cause : but they readily took fire 
at Che recital of the sacrifices which we 
had imposed oq^them, the promised ad- 
vantages which we had not permitted 
them to enjoy. The Coalition p^^'perod 
to attack us on all the vast line which 
we occupied, llussiaiis, English, Swedes, 
Hanoverians, hastened to take a part in 
the strife. The approach of such a muss 
of enemies might liuve occasioned dan- 
gerous results; a single reverse might 
have involved us in a strife with warlike 
and impatient nations ; but the Aus- 
trians had imprudently sprtnid ttiemselves 
through Bavaria, at a time when the 
Russians hud hardly as yet passed Po- 
land. The Emperor did not despair 
of antieijiating the one and overwhelm- 
ing the other, and thus dissipating that 
formidable league of sovereigns before 
they were in a situation to deploy their 
forces on the field of battle. The blow, 
according these calculution.s, was to be 
struck in Swabia. But from that cuuntiy 
to Boulogne, where our troops were sta- 
tioned, the distance was nearly the same 
as to Podolia, where the Russians bud 
arrived. He sought to steal a march 
upon them, to conceal for some days the 
great manoeuvre wdiich he meditated. 
For this purpose, Mannont, wbO'C 
troops were on the coast when he settait 
for Germany, received orders in give out 
that he was about to take merely other 
q<rarterH ; and Bernadette, who was sta- 
tioned in Hanover, to encourage the op*- 
nion that he was about to spend the 
winter in that country. IMeunwbiie all 
had orders to hasten their inaich ; ail 
advanced with the same ceieriry ; and 
when our enemies still believed us on the 
shores of the Channel, \%'e were far ad- 
vaiv ed towards the Rhine. 'I'he first 
and second corps had reached Muyeiice ; 
the third was grouped around Maiiheim ; 
the fourth had halted in the environs of 
Spire ; the filth was estahhshed at 
Strasbourg, and the sixth, whicli bud 
started from Montreuil on the ;^Hth Au- 
gust, had reached Lauterbourg on the 
24th September. In that short interval, 
it had traversed three hundred leagues, 
being at the rate of above ten leagues^ a- 
day. History has nothing to shew com- 
parable to such celerity.** — II. 2fi8— 270. 

From a soldier of such ability and 
experience much may be expected 
of value on the acience of war. In 
the **lleflectioii8” of the Marshal: %t 
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the end of the fierond volume, the 
reader will find inueh interestin«* 
matter of that desm'ption. We se” 
leet oiie^‘xainj>le : — 

** The clefrnsiv'c system accords ill 
wi'h rhe chspftv-ituifi of the French sol- 
dier, at lea-^t if ir is not to he maintained 
by ‘.nrcessive div^ersions ami excursions; 

• — in a word, if you are noc constanrly 
ocenpied in tliat little wuifaie, irnictiviry 
destroys the loree of troops who rest 
consr uMly on the di fi iisive. They are 
ohli/i-d To !)*• const uifly tin the alert 
iiitiht jiinl ti.iy ; u hiln, on the other liami, 
olf.-n-ive t‘V|>tMiirions, wisely eonihiiifd, 
r.iisc t!ie spiiirot the soldier, and pit vent 
hiin trorn h.iviii;; I urn? to ji-inder on the 
leal tMtist* of his daoL^einiis situation. 

ir Is tn the fWb nsive tha^ ytm find 
in the J-'icneh soldii r i»iexhaij-tihi«* re- 
soinee'. Ills a'nive tli'^mssn iois and* 
\Mhinr in a’^'snilts, donh]-* his power. A 
gem r il slionid m vi i* hesnate to roarch 
with the ha^oiit a^'.-iost tijc enemy, if 
ttie ;„',ionii(l i*' hivom »h e fi»r the use ol 
tiiaf \vea,n»n. !> is in th.e atr<iek, in tine, 
tint yon leen-toni the I’loneli soldier to 
t'*eiy -j)LM of WMifaia*, — alike to hrav’c 
tljL' I'ti ' >e, ’s liu*, \vhieh is yenerally liille 
III. r* 111), uMii to h ave the tiein opt ii to the 
pv niem oi his inteliigenee and 

TM e. 

i) le of flu* gieatest <liiVu*nitit*s in war 

to ata ns»oni the >ohiier to tin. tatitfues 
of marehinj. 'I'lic oiher powers of Kn- 
inpe will jiM.iln \vifh iiiifiei.lty m tins 
resj>eet rlie ii« -.rreo ef ji'i’ee'ion which 
till* FrelU h *'vll Ml r pOssi.sv.t«s;, ills so- 
hiU'Ty and j^h^sKMl ronsti<utu)n aie the 
real I’liues <>1 the mat kid sii]jerionty he 
has aeipnu ;1 over the Austiians iu that 
pan ie ihn*. 

“ It ij'i.llfy of march, nr rather tni able 
<*oinhiii.inon of rn in hcs, almost invaria- 
bly di tcnuiiie tlie hile of war. Cohmels 
t»i ililaiiriy, thertl.ne, shonld be indef.iti- 
i: ihle in rh< ir eiideuvonrs to tiain their 
soliiii is pi ogic'ssive.y to orditiaiy and 
h>n‘e(l iiinchcs. To attani that obp*‘’^» 
si> 4 *s‘.cn»'al in war, it is inaispcmsable to 
ohin:.* the soWhu r to cany his knapsack 
on his !);)ck lioiri tlie outsi t of the cain- 
}>aiwn, iij order to uccnsiom him to tlie 
Intijjiies winch in tiic course of it be must 
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undergo. The liealtli of the soldier de- 
fends on this being habitual ; the men 
are ec.ononiised by it ; the continual loss 
by partial and frequently useless combats 
is avoided, as well us the considerable 
expenses of iiospiials to Government.**. — 
II. I K), 411. 

Wo havo room for no more ex- 
tracts; those vviiicb have been al- 
reaily given will convey a clear idea 
<if the. cliaracter of this work. It 
possesses the merits, and exhibits 
the defects, of all the Memoirs i>y 
the leaders of the ambitious or war 
jiarty in h'rarua*, r<‘ir:n(liii<f that pe- 
riofl. Abonmliiig in anecdote, full 
of patriotic, spiiit and military ad- 
veiiTure, it at the same time presents 
all th(» prejudices and errors of that 
party, — a profound and unreasonable 
hat fell of this country — an impas- 
siom*cl ciithii*«iasiii for the glory of 
Kraru e — a deliberate and a]>parently 
since!'-* belief, that whatever opposes 
its elevation is to b<‘ lookeil ujion 
with instineiive and ijiiconijui'rable 
av«*isimi. in this respect, the opi- 
nions of tills p.iity' in France are 
utterly extrav ai^aiit, ami not a little 
amu'*ing- They make no allovv^aiices 
for the dilVerences of national feel- 
ing — V iedd iioiliing to national rivalry 
— never iraiisport tlicinselves into 
the ])r<*asts of their antagonists in. 
tin* sti ile, or <if tilt* ]>eople th.ey are 
o]ip’. cssiiig, but takt* lor granted, as 
a matter conemning which tliero can 
he no di'»puii\ that wli.itever resists 
the ulory ol France is an enemy of 
the human ract*. There are many 
writers ot iiitelitLreiici* and ability iu 
whom we c.aniiut partbin this weak- 
ness; hut, recollecting the tragic 
fate of ^larshal Ney, and pitying the 
iilcerati*d hearts of his relations, we 
find more cxmise for it in his bio- 
grapber, and look forward with in- 
terest to the c<»ncl tiding \oUimes of 
this work, whicli will contain still 
more interesting matter — the I’eiiin- 
sular campaigns, the Russian retreat, 
the rout of Waterloo, 
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THOUGHTS UPON IIEAUDS. 


Thoucjiits upon beards ! What a 
dry, absurd, uuiiitorc'stitic^, unprofit- 
able subject ! Shall the miflrhty Maga 
stoop to such trilling? Sliall (vliris- 
topluM* North^s pages bi' defiled with 
the lather, or the* beautiful Noctes be 
contaminated by the proximity of a 
barber’s block ? Ana yet the sub- 
liniest aullutrities liave at times re- 
laxed, and varied the severity of their 
vein. Homer could descend from 
Olympus, to sing of frtigs and mice ; 
and two great geniuses, Virgil and 
the Rev. Sidney Smith, have cele- 
brated the praises of a sallad. Why 
should not amusement as well be 
derived from a stubbly chin, and as 
important a moral lurk uinl 'r the 
curU of a mii'^tache ? Thi^ Spec- 
tator itself did not consider such a 
theme unworthy of its ])hilos(>phical 
mood, but dedicat(‘d tlui ;i:l1st paper, 
ami, if \vt*. remember right, s<inie 
others also, to Sir llojrer de (‘<»ver- 
ley’s id(*as on the sulijert. Idn' I’ndd 
is wide, and uiiexliaiis^^ed. see 

tin* ine.'^'^ df'Iuu^ed with trefiti*'<’s “on 
the art of pr#‘serv in:r the Jip.ir,” prifit- 
€»d on comely octavos, and eagerly 
read by tin* . / of 

the present <!ay. Is, then, the max- 
illa less dignitj» d than the c-raninm, 
or l)avid\s heanl h*ss venerable than 
Absalom’s tresses ? Moi cover, we 
maintain llie topic to be neither iin- 
interestirjg nor tinprontable. Can 
tliat be uni uteres ting'' wldcb is im- 
portant to ever}* iiifiii, from the strip- 
ling of sixteen to the patriarch that 
totters on the verge of tin* grave — 
which is impressed, yiainfiiily im- 
pressed, on cur recolhM tion with 
the return of every dawn? Have 
not whole nations been named from 
tlie fashion of their lieard.s ? Was 
not the fate of Rome dec ided by aa 
insult offered to this vcun rable* aj»- 
pendage ? Have not barbers been 
the terror of tyrants, and wielded 
the desth^^ of empires ? 

Nor, qipH^j^et it be thought that 
this d’scusaiJw is unprofitable*. So 
far from it, we can prove it to be 
not undeserving the attention even 
of statesmen and legislators, it is 
not yet two years last Mar(‘li, since 
two of his Majesty’s Ministers com- 
mitted themselves iiriaceountid>Jy, 
through their ignorance, on this 
r€ry unportaat topic. I^ot content 


with providing for tlie West Indian 
slaves meal which they could not 
eat, and shoes whi<‘h they would 
not wear, the tender mercies of 
Lords CfodcM’ich and Ho wick ex- 
tended even to the thick lips of their 
jwoteges — and in their famous Or- 
ders in ('OUiicil they directed an 
allowance of two razors per annum 
for renovating tlie ebony cliins of 
each negro. How must the noble 
ex-secretaries’ eyebrows liave an*h- 
ed, and cheeks colour«*d, when in- 
telligence of the ]»hysical fact was 
sent bat k to them across the Atlan- 
tic, that negroes have no beards ! 
Well we remember the laughable 
expose ; — nor has the most remark- 
able feature in the tiebates im the 
subject escaped us — the recorded 
declaration of Mr Hume, surpassing 
all that gentleman's other scliiunes 
4jf economy in womlci* aiul extent- — 
that, t\)r the hist dozen years of his 
life, he had used but tme razor, 
whicli lie piireba'-(*d (d' a Jew-boy 
on the road-side for a shillini:.— 
Alas for th<* trade, if every razor 
were as keen, or 4‘\ery epidermis as 
inv ulnerabb*, as those* id’ the honour- 
able member for Middh'S4*x! 

We an* not troinir to wiitc* a ebro- 
ludotrical history cd beards, or wc 
mit'bl b<*n* state our leasons for bi*- 
rie\ing that they were f*o<‘val with 
tbe^ Creation of Man ; for, Adam 
being brought info existence in the 
very prime* id* middle* life, it is pro- 
liable that lie* bail a Inxuiiant black 
bearel from the* moment <d bis biitli. 
AlllioiiLdi ibis is a <iispul<*<l peiiiit-— 
it bi*iiig rnaintaitu'cl by Martiiius 
Sciibieriis anel others, that Adam 
bad no bf'ard until att<‘r tiu* fall, and 
that till* pain of sliating was tlM*ie- 
upem iidli<‘te*<l, as an bereilitHiy pe*- 
iialty e)n bis posieiify, wbieli, in 
the course of a ninn’s life, slioiild 
make up, hy daily instalnu’iits, the 
same aggregate cpjantJty of sijfl'ei iiig 
wbicli women undergo in cbirdbirtli. 
The same opinion is advocated by 
tlie author of Don Juan, who rc- 
nmrk.s — 

'Dial ever pince the fall, man for Ids sin 
Has had a bcaiil ci’.ta'!!e:e1 upon his e hin. 

We hliall not even pause in tlds place 
to etHjuire whether tlie barbarous 

custom of curtfuliug ibof»ir proiwr- 
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tioTis of the beard, top and top,” ornament, and felled the miscreant 
])ol]arding the thin, was ailopted by to the CKith with his ivory hceplre, 
tlie J^atriurclis or not. In llie Ho- the siguaJ, alas! for tlie iiiashacre of 
meric ages, hJiaviug must not only the aged, and tlie shedding of the 
liave beim comiiioniy practised, but blood of deft^m elesa innocence, 
lather a digniiied opcu'atlon, as the Veiily, if tlie grey head is a crown of 
old hard, in the stdilimest parts of glory, the snow-wliite beaid ought 
the Iliad, borrows Ids ineUipliors to be regarded as a charmed inantlo, 
from the art, and describing tlie ])recious, sacred, and inviolable ! 
uncertainty of the fate of Troy, de- In after years, liowever, the tonsor’s 
clav«*s it to be on (hr odgr. of n razor, art made i a])id inroads on tlie cheeks 
Aaron’s beard is s])okeu of in the of the degenerate citizens of tlie 
Psalms, and tin*, gohlen Ijeard of ('ommonwcalth ; and in the Augus- 
ylOsculapiiis is iniivcnsall}’’ celebra- tan to wi*ar a beard became tlie 
ted — so that it is not impossible, exception instead of the rule. The 
that ill lliose days it ndirht have been baiber became an object of terror to 
a ])r<)fessional distinction for the the emperors fif bait a h('mispiu*re ; 
])ri< st and the ]diysi< ian to keep and ive are told that Domitian would 
tin niselves unshorn ; and hence not admit one into his ])reseiice, 
might have sprung the coniiexiiiii of throngli dread of an attempt on liis 
the idea of siipeiior wisdom with cruel and abaii(i<jried life, 'fhere it 
tliMi of a long bi'ard. Tlie cods wa*^, also, that “ paseere barbarii 
tbems<‘h es, witli the exce]nion ot the meant to lx* a j)liih»soj»hei\ and, we 
“ iinbevlii^ Apollo,” w(o e Hiii\ et “-ally now say, the wi*^(l(>m lies in the wig, 
repii“-t‘ii{e(i \4ifh beards as big as it might ha\e been foinifoly laiher 
tb*wla[is .Inpitrr wore a ino^t pii- said toiisidt* in the lieaid. \\liether 
tiiareliJii vJnu'di*ry on In'-' eidn, and it was as M‘ven*ly ti ue in the oin* case 
'l*li(‘i:s, in tlie bonk ot the Iliad, a* in the oihm*. we cannot deierinine. 

wisliing to as^aiiK* the most in^iim- \Vi*lja\e In en lorcihly reniimied of 
ating \eetiin‘, took hold ol lii‘- knees our own pro\ erl) lately in looking into 
wiili her b'lt hand, ami his beard the King’s Pench, and Wi» sij'‘j)ect 
vvilh Jier right. Tiie cust<im, how- there was imt les.s pretension in the 
t'\ m*, ol sh.iN ing. or not shat iinr, ap- outward insig»‘hia ot an aiicieiif })hi- 
pears in all eoimti ies to ba\ e ^ aried loso]>her than a iiio(h*rn Clnef-Jus- 
a good deal a{*cording to the tnbi- tire, or e\ eii a Chancellor, 
tr'iry c:i])rice of fashion, ahrasion \\ e come down to later times, and 
lieing more gem'ially a<b»pled, fnul that the heard still continued to 
Strang'* to say, as « i\ ilisation aiUan- be t-oiisidmed not only an important 
laxl. We an* li»bl by i'icero, that bMtnre, but tb.at heroes, and cweii 
f 4 n' ‘luo \eurs tln-ve was no such ant- nauims, hil^ e bt*en named from the 
rn***r as a barber at Uonn*. l-'iicile fa-^-hiou and tin* robnir of their max- 
cst barbalo impom*re n gi,” says .lu- tlbiry app«*ndages. \\ hat gate iheii’ 
Vi'iial, ill allusion to the simplicity (d' reppi-lktlioii to the Lombards, or 
the kbigs «»f the (*arly Homan bistory, Lengo br.nli. but tin* lerocious pro- 
\vhi<h e\pn*ssit*n, by the way, ve- bxity of their li'inds? Who, tii 
minds us c>f good old Cieorge tbc eepii.g o\ t-r the* soi rt/Ws bkilima, 
I'Idrd, wh<*n bis bi*ard bad been lias not fell that the veiy name of 
unshorn Kir many years, and a cer- IViueln art! added an indescribalde 
tain di\ine, who nearly' com ulscd degree of ti rror and ]iity to the tale 
the c<»ngn*galion in W inds<ir ('Jiapel The beards of the llc‘j>»aichy are ce- 
with laugiitcr ]>y an unfortunate J<‘braied. The first I>aiu* who iii- 
inip<*diment in liis spei*ch w hich vaded Hritaiii w as Siieno, sni named 
made him a]>pt*ar to say in the Li- Voikcd heai d. W’e will nor ilispute 
tany, “ () Lord, share \he King I” whether William Hulus owed his 
We have all pictured to ourselves in cognomen to the ]n*od net ion trt liis 
oiii schooldays the august appear- si*alp or liis chin. Hut we lia^enot 
unce of tlu5 Roman Senate, sitting forgotten the Lmperor who was 
adorned in their robes like victims drowned in the Cvdmi'i in the cni- 
for the sacrifice, and the audacity of sadcs — Frederick J 'liobarbus, or 
the Caul who approached, and s'lro- Hrazeti- beard ; or that great4*r hero 
ked the hoary heard of one of the of the east. Haired din Paslia, the 
veterans. The venerable man could Nelson of the Turks, the rival of 

not brook tbia insult to bis cberisb«4 Audrow Porio; who wss known in 
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Europe principally by tlie appalling 
title of Barbarossa, 4)r Red-hearti. 
We know not whether all these va- 
rieties of rohoir were, or were not, 
with the exemption of Blue- 
Itenrd, tliey perhaps inigiit have heen, 
but it seems hy no means improbable 
that, it was <iet*asioiially a praetiee to 
cl\e the beard, <‘iiher as a piece of 
dandy iNtn, or for diseiiise, or to give 
an appeHiaiice of feroeity in battle, 
or in the theatre? for stajfe elWet. 
Thiis Bottom ll»e weaver, alluding 
to the pait til* Pyramus, wliieh he 
was ‘joioiT tt> take, says, “ I will dis- 
charge it ill either your sti aw-et»lour- 
etl beard, your orange- tawny heaid, 
jMiiir purple-in-grain- heard, or your 
French erovvn- coloured heard — your 
p e 1 fe C l y 4 d 1 o w i tU um m cr NigU € .s' 
J)refitn, Art 1 , So. 2. And of llucii- 
bras’s h«?ard, we are told that 

“The upper part thoreof was whey. 

The nether, cr.iti^e mix’d with grey,” 

It is ruritms to remark, tliat the 
fashion of wearing tlie heard long, 
which had l)ec*u banished by the fas- 
tidious Normans, partially c ame into 
vogue again about the rcogns of the 
Tudors,^ as may In* seen in the pie- 
tun‘s of that time. Sir Thomas 
More’s care of his <*urly lrc*asure is 
truly delightful, who, whcui the exc»- 
cutioiier was already lilting higli the 
axes bade him ** wait till he* had put 
asidc^. his beard, for ihalbad c'ominit- 
ted no treason.” TIicMe is anoiln^r 
Story toll! also, either <»f Sir \Valter 
Raleigh, or some other \ictiii] of the? 
tyranny of those limes, tliat when 
the? barber came to him in the? Tower 
to dre'ss and shape his beard, he de- 
clined bis assistances, observing, 
“ I'here is a lawsuit, friend, at pre- 
sent pending about this head, he*- 
tvv€?en me and the? King, and 1 don’t 
wish te3 lay out any capital upon it 
till the cause is tried.” Some of the 
peaked beards in Vandyke’s portraits 
are highly pierturesque, and make us 
half regret that so tasteful a mode? 
cdicmld liave ever been superseded. 
But fashion is capricious, and it was 
reserved for France then, as now, to 
be the arbitress of taste for Europe. 
It happened that Louis the TJiir- 
teeritli and Louis the Fourteenth 
both came to the throne us minors, 
and hy a piece of fulsome flattery, 
which xnakea the story of the crook- 
ed necks of Alexander’s suite not 
incredible^the whole court of France 


unanimously shaved their chins 
smooth, ill compliment to the young 
princes. Thence the passion spreiiel 
over Europe — until nowadays, no 
«Mie? but a Turk, or a.le*w, is to beseeui 
se» he?retical a rontemner of far%)iion 
as to dare? to prefer nature to art. 

Nay, e*ven in C’oiistaniinople* itself, 
wlieii? the long beard was rlieii^bed 
as a part of the Osinanley’s religion, 
an attribute of his faith, e»ven lliere? 
the* impel ial decn*e? has cfone lortli, 
and swe*pt away the? bristly pride* «»f 
the? eU*sc«*nebints of the* .S0I3 iiimus. 
What iiiihe*ard-of profanity ! Wluit 
disgiacef 111 e*eme*ession to the* cu*'Te»iiis 
and ob*<t*rviiiices of the ('hiistian 
de>gs ! ICveii ne>w, there* is a state* e-e- 
reiiieuiy, which the. refurming Mah- 
moud itimsedf has not (lart*d tei dis- 
continue*, perl‘orme*d c*veMy ye*ar in 
the? re*r»gie»us part of the iiieinlli K.l- 
niazati, iu which seuiu* hairs of the* 
gre*at Pioph»*t’s hcarel are* puhliedy 
l•\'hihircd for the* admiiaiioti ed the* 
fairliliil — and his elcsi'cndaiits, tor- 
soorh ! — the followers ot his faith, are* 
tube* denied the pri\ ili'ge* ed ii\al- 
liiig ill ihedr own pi‘rs<>ns the length, 
the? ce>in»'liiie*ss of timse pic*cious r»*- 
lics ! No riH*aMire* ed* Mahmoud, not 
the* ovei throw ed* the jaiiizarie*s, not 
the exprilsioii ed the* A rim*ni.Liis, has 
caust*el so gi<*at dise‘oiiti*nt aimmg 
the^ Mijnsiiltnaiis as this watiion com- 
hination ed tyranny and ii re‘vcre*nce*. 
Time? was, when a Ma]iotiinM*d.‘ii 
weiiild liave* conside*red his he‘ad h‘ss 
iiiseparahh^ from his Imdy, than his 
beard from his chin. A Turk is even 
saiel to ha\e he>rre>we*d a huge* sum 
of money iti (’emstantinople* on the* 
security of his whiske-rs. Nor is the? 
value set upon tlif‘m incredihle*. \\ e* 
ourse'lves reriiemher to have se'cti a 
ce*ie?hralecl fashiottahh*, in his C.’J«i]», 
complacently stroking the* are hi's of 
his upper lip with his little* linger at 
the? glass, wliile* lie ohsei ved to his 
companion, “ Jack, iiiy eh*ar fe-llow, 
1 wouldn’t pfirt with lliis for L. lOOO 
a-y<?ar.” 

But why talk of modern miistach- 
CB, or magnify tlie dvvineJie*el import- 
ance of the ])ro Vince of a mod<*rn 
barber ? The? [iride and glory of their 
art is perishe*d from the earth ; and, 
looking hac k upon the stream of time, 
we can scarcely believe tin* degree? 
of consequence? that once attached to 
those? knights of the razor. And yet 
many of their names will live long 
on the page of history* Who is there 
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wliose heart does not beat joyously 
to the very sound of the Barber of 

V i 1 1 e ? — t h e ( ! o rii m p rn ora ti • d o f Ros- 
siiji — the imiiiortalized *if Mozart — 
happy ill beirii^ rpprespriled by a De 
Bpi'iiis — happier in having beipic^ath- 
ed liis name to jiostcMity, as Jiaviiig 
reached the very pinnacle and per- 
fection of his Livery publican 
is a Bonifac.p, every bridegroom a 
Benedict — every watchman a Dog- 
berry — every spaik a Lothario — 
every docUtr a Sangrado — but exalt- 
ed above them all as a generic term 
lor the followers of his craft, the 
nanie <»f Figaro is stamped on the 
blow of the barber. Nor ought we 
to ])ass l>y un mentioned him whose 
life and death are chronicled in the 
annals of IVrsia; but Mr Morier, in 
Ids beaiiiifiil tale ot /ohrab iht‘ Hos- 
tage, has anticipateil us, even to the 
graj»hir description of the shaving of 
the Sliah — most tlelicale of ta*^ks— 
for on his chin tln^ hairs niiiiht easily 
be coiintiMj, but t)»e {lUstiiles were 
inniinierable ; and the pioblein to be 
solved was, how to cut ofl’ tlie one 
without touching tlu^ other, a <*a- 
sualty which wouhl iiave b<*eii in- 
stantly atoneil by llie sacriliceof the 
operator’s lu'ad. Bur, pei haps, the 
most nuiowned of all the aiiificers, 
anciiukt or modern, was lie who eii- 
tei eti so deeply intii the inti igues and 
cabals of tin* Fi ench <-ourt in the fif- 
teeiiTli c<*ntury. Mailre Olivier — 
ce Figaro terrible, <|ue la Frovideiice, 
celte grandt* taiseuse dcs dianies, a 
mele si ani>iement a la longue et 
saiii^Iante c«Mneilit» ili* lauds XL” We 
rider tlu» reader to Victor Hngt>’s 
most exijuisile novel, Notre Dame de 
Pali'*!, where in the third volume ho 
will find some amusing scent's be- 
tw(‘en him and the King. “ Qiie di- 
rais til,” the Monarch says to him, 
“ si j’etais un roi, coiniiie h* roi CddU 
peric, ipii avait pour ireste de teidr 
saharhed’urie main*:'” 'Ttie ambitious 
barber fid I at last a sacrilice to the 
liatrt'd of the people, and the jealousy 
of tin? court — “ a la coiir on TappeU 
nit poliiTient Olivier-le-dain, pariiii le 
]»euple Olivier-le-diable.” His place 
will not he easily supplied from 
amting the barbers of later date. 

And yet it is not so very bnig that 
the eclipse has overshadowed the 
pi ide of the profe\ision, even in our 
own country. It is not farther back 
than the year 1745, that the surgeons 
were separated from the barbers, by 


an act of Parliament, entitled, An 
act for making the Surgeons and Bar- 
bers of London two distinct and se- 
parate corporations.” At the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, and, we believe, 
Cambridge, it is a cnstoni still ob- 
served, tor the ** matriculated bar- 
bers” to dine once in every year with 
the proctors. Glorious triumph of 
the art ! to comjuer even the unbend- 
ing dignity of the velvet sleeve ! to 
he seated in the afternoon at the right 
hand of him, whose head they have 
combed and curled in the morning ! 
to he solicited to lake a glass of wine 
by the very voice vvhicli has made 
them tremble behind the coiiiiler. 
Beautiful amalgamation ! Logic and 
lather, pomatum and ethics, curling- 
irons and the Canons ot Dawes! No 
womler that, as the diiii>er goes on, 
the proctors have no appetite ; while, 
on the contrary, tlie bai hers, like the 
sexton ill the 'I'aming of the Shrew, 
feci tlu'ir “beards grow bungiily.” 
Perhaps it is in the \i**iniiy of the 
Tmiipie and J^incoln's Inn that the 
primitive charai ter of the barber lias 
litulergorie less change, and is to be 
seen, more than any wl. ere else, in its 
original tiiixture of charlataniy and 
obseijuiousiiess. But we wi/l not 
wander into the labyrinth ol coun- 
sels’ wigs — we will emiline oui'selv es 
to ilie nai rower province of the 
beard. 

For ourselves, vve lament, deeply 
lament, the curtailment of the veiie- 
lable teiiliiie. \N e reiiieinher in oiiv 
lioyi'^li d.iys the vespei’t and awe with 
vvhicli vve used to contmnpbite the 
long gr«*y beai d of soim* bald- beaded 
beggar, llovving over his chest like an 
avalanche, — which, so far from put- 
ting in exfcuiion the threat of Ho- 
race, “ vellent tibi barbam lascivi 
pueii,” our last penny was often 
transferred in its destination from 
the gingerbread stall to tlie pocket of 
the poor old man. We remember, 
too, the delight with which, at the 
C'hiistmas pantomime, vv’e annually 
surveyed the prolix appiuidage of 
Pantaloon, “ streaming like a me- 
teor,” &r., and the laughter vvliich 
burst from us at seeing it kicked oft* 
by the Clown. And even in this cur- 
rent year, at KastiM*, had vve been as 
young as in those days, vve might vvell^ 
have indulged a similar feeling ot 
mirth at the expense of Mr H. Phil- 
lips’s beard, in the part of Moses in 
the Israelitee iu Egypt» and posaibly 
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miglit have been profanely tempted 
to wish tJiat the vengeance of the 
(3Io\vn might he etpially wreaked on 
80 paiitomiiiiic an exhibition. And 
thc»ii as our years advanced — tiie am- 
bition to be ])Osse8ae<l of a razor — the 
sense of importance at sciioul, as we 
Bcientitically scraped our downy 
upper lip,— • 

“ I'O'itqnurn candidior tondenti burba ca- 
debat.” 

The days — the f(?olings of those days 
are gone, never to return. Shating 
is not the only tiling wliich was then 
a source of ])leasure, and lias been 
changed into one of sorrow and of 
pain. 

Oh ! Tniefit, niuivalled in pe- 
rukes ! Oh liendrie, immortalized 
by bears-grease ! Oli ! Piice and 
Gosnell, potent in perfumes! Oh! 
Howland, sung of !>y the must; of 
Macassar oil, (whic h we are warned 
in the advertisements not to touch 
on the palm of the hand, for f<;ar the 
liair should grcjw there ) why will 
you lavisJi your mighty talents on 
the scalp alone, disciaiiiiiig to r<*gard 
the vast liuinaii pain and siilfering 
which you might avert or alleviate 
by transferring your attention to dis- 
coveries ill the art of sliavirig ? \\ e 

have been operat<‘d cm liy women in 
Italy. \V<» have excoriated our 
cbillhlained faces with a iiou*hc‘d 
iustriiTinuit in Xoitht*rn latiiudes, 
where hone and strop arc; inihc^ard 
of. We hav»» evcui been lathcM*c‘cl 
with ])it( h, and shaved with an iron 
hoop, according to custom, in c*rosM- 
ing the; line; ; l>ut \vc; never c‘X])eri- 
<;nc-(;d torturc»s so great as have been 
iiifiic‘ted on us liy tin*, hands of ICng- 
lish barbers. Wu heard Jatedy of an 
old jiarson, whose idi*as and knee- 
buckles haci bec;n r«*sting for the 
last forty years in the neighbourhood 
of the; Lakes, and who, in a journey 
on biisiiic«sN, had to pass through 
London. In the morning, not think- 
ing it worth the trouble Of unpack- 
ing the razor he had used ever since 
his incumbency, he walked iutc* a 
fashionable hairdresser’s at the west 
end, and place 1 himself in a chair. 

Cut and dressed, sir ?” “ Ye.s,’' 

was the reply. The sci.ssors were in- 
stantly at work — That will dci, sir,*' 
said the artist ere five minutes had 
elapsed. — “ But I want to be shaved," 
Hala the parson. “ Sir, we don’t 
shaVe/' said the cutter of hair. 
'*gWhat Ml I to pay then V* inquired 


the Dr Primrose of Cumberland. 
“ Half-a-crowii, sir, if you please." 

Tliere is still, however, “a lingering 
lialo hovering round decay," in a few 
instances of the trade, and a new 
shaving paste, even adorned with a 
classical c]Uotation, will at times re- 
vive our hopes. We lately saw ad- 
vertised, “ Spiers’s esse quam videri 
razors." — And who is there that has 
not heard of the celebrated Kukei- 
rogeneion ? Creek was made fa- 
shionable a few years ago by the 
Phil- Hellenists — araphostic sandals 
were worn by ever)' body — a porta- 
ble; kilcbeti was designated, and the 
word was, schohirlikc*, divided by a 
hyphen — thus, Paiither-manlicon ; 
but all are thrown into llie shade by 
the elfort of genius — tbc» Hukeiro- 
gcuuMcui, which is warranted to make 
tin; operation of shaving so far from 
disagreeable, as to be; actually a 
source; of pleasure; and delight. A 
short time* before Sir iiuinphry Da- 
vy’s death, one of those otli(-ioii.s 
di'«agr<*eablc pc;rsons,wlio try to shew" 
oiftheur U‘aruing by asking ignorant 
cjiiestion^, gravcOy eiujuired ot the 
great cheunist, “ What was ihe rea- 
son that it is SC) much btutiM* to strop 
one’s razor immediately after using 
it?" — “ Bec-ausc* you know how much 
it wants,*’ was the rc*ply ot the phi- 
losopher. \\ hat«*ver the reason may 
be*, iiowcwer, vve; strongly recoin- 
iiieiid tlic gcmtle reaebu’ lo adopt tlic; 
p);iTi, as ibe. modt» most likely to c*n- 
suic; a tolerably C'oiiifortable abra- 
sion. AfU’r all, Tuikey is, we be- 
lieve*, tin* place; to <»xpc»rieiic*c; the 
true* luxury of sJiaviiig. You walk 
into a cafeijc*h in Coiistantino])lc*, 
and sit down till it is yoiirtuin tcj 
be; served. In ibigland a colVee- 
lioiise mc‘ans n placa* wlic're you go 
to eat beefsteaks and drink porter. 
In I'urkey a cafencdi is the shop 
where* you go to be; shaved. (k)lVe»e5 
and cbiltoijgiies are, however, band- 
ed round whil.st you are; waiting, 
and the skill of the performer is 
HO great, and his manipulation so 
dextereiuH, that you alinosl regret 
the operation is over so soon, and 
are; inclined to wish that, like (Jar- 
gantna in llahe*lais, you bad almost 
tern chins. The razor seems as 
sharp as that wdth which Tarqiiin of 
old divided the whetstone, which 
razor by tbe way, we would hum- 
bly submit to the critics, was iu all 
probability neither more nor less 
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tlian a knife, taking into considera* 
tion the etatemeiit made above of the 
inviolability of the beards of the 
early llomaus. TJie (Juristantiiio- 
poll tan charges, moreover, both for 
the coffee and the shaving, are so 
moderate, that the proprietor might 
almost put the old inscription over 
his door : — 

‘*My name is Tom Diddums, and what 
do you think, 

1*11 shave you for nothing, and give you 
to drink.” 

Only that the English sliaver, after 
alluring the shavee into Ids shop, by 
the supposed promises on bis board, 
bade liim read it over again after he 
liad 4>])erated on him, ])iitting a note 
of interrogation at the end, winch 
made the meaning directly the re- 

In (Constantinople, itiortuivor, where 
new«]»apers are unknown, the bar- 
ber’s s)i(»p is the everlasting r<*sort 
mul «ohici* of the numquids of the 
turban, as it ii^ed t() be in day's of 
y<He in (ireect* and Home. Tin? 
same division of lalxuir, w bicb in a 
}>in f.H-iory' allots the cutting of the 
wire to <m( — the ]»utting tin* beads 
on toanoiber, aNo collects now- 
a-<l:iys a ini-'cadlatnMius mass of in- 
tel!''Lr<‘nce, and brings it to your door 
in tin* form of a newspaper. Otber- 
in former time> every' one !»ad 
to be bis own report<*r, and the bar- 
b(os' sliops weia* tbi‘ nearest ap- 
])roacii to the IMorning Hot or the 
'i'ime<. At Athens, W(» read it w;is 
in a liarber’s shop that the ne>vs wa^ 
lir.-'t annonnctxl of tin' overtiu'ow of 
till* Sieiliim <*Npedilion, whii h had 
sailed in sneli ]mnip and pride, and 
the <leath of tin* good Nieias, ami the 
doom of their noldest cili/ens to tin* 
mines. At Home this was the re- 
gular b>uiige, and if you wanted an 
idle friend, you were sure to find 
him 

‘* Vacnani tonsoris jul unihiuiu, 
C'liUello propiio pinguatem loniler un- 
gues.” 

lilveii in our tiwii time, the bar}>i*r, 
thotigb quantum mutatus ah tV/o, &c., 
is iii.ariably a gossip, and a news- 
monger. lie endeavours to be- 
guile your thoughts from the pain 
lie is iiillictiiig by his awkwardness, 
by sonn^ pi<lunTit scandal, or some 
poHtiial lie. In t4ie country, and 
the remoter suburbs of London, there 
is generally the Whig and the Tory 


barber, and a clique of green-gro- 
cers, costermongers, and sausage- 
makers, wlio meet and settle the af- 
fairs of the nation, while lie rasps 
their chins. Not many weeks ago, 
returniijg from a walk oil business to 
the 3Jiiiories and the Tower, I was 
overtaken by a shower of rain, and 
seeing the striped pole, which, 
thougli disdained by the barbers of 
Bond Street, still asserts its yiristine 
reign in that “ clime of the East,” I 
entereil the shop for shelter. In the 
centre of tlie room stood the knight 
of the razor himself, deliberately 
stropping Ids unseemly instrument 
on bis horny band, as if enjoying the 
protracted apprelien^ioii of the ago- 
nies he was about to inflict on bis 
victim. The latter, a lean, lanlhorii- 
jaw4 (I wr<‘tch, sate on the operating 
chair, eyeing the ]neparations for 
scarifying him with evident fear and 
trembling, already covered up to Ids 
eyes with the lather, wimse snowy' 
hut! contrasted Imlicrously' with the 
dingy’ oiice-wldte cloth with whicli 
Ids blmiilders were mantled. The 
apartment was full of customers; 
8om<», frcsli bleeding from the blade, 
stood greedily’ pei using an unctuous 
sheet of Ihdi’s l^ife in London, and 
a fclndlail.v welhiliumbed Age, — 
otliers, with a week’s harvest bri.st- 
ling on liicir i hiii, seemed to be ar- 
gtdnj: some knotty’ ])oint — 

*• ^^ell, ^Muster (juickset,” said 
one; “1 suppi^se you will shave us 
all lor nothing now — Loul Allhorpe 
lu'i t* has I educ(*d tlie tax upon soap.” 

Why’, lor tin* mutter of that,” 
stud ihi' limber, ” I think Ids Lord- 
ship’s bu<li:et is like my hither — it 
makes a great shew, hut it’s all no- 
thing hut froth — three farthings a 
])ound 4»1V, or some such humhtig — he 
ought to he ashamed ot IdmseU — it's 
all iny eyi' and Betty .Mmtin!” 

** Ay,” said a greasy-looking little 
pfirk-hutcJier, “ they’d better by half 
take off the window-tax — blow me if 
Sir John Key aridt the man for that 
— be spoke a good'uii the other idghf, 
and all the IVIinisters could n't say’ 
notldnk agiid Idin.” 

^Ministers ! nice ministers tliey' 
arc — they’ll never do no good— they' 
won't. I wish to CJod tiie old Tories 
was in again — there’s no making a 
silk piirsc! out ol a sow’s ear; there a 
that Stardiy, by jingo— he’s Irish 
Secretary one day’, and bullies the 
poor murphy devils out of tlieir six- 
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teen senses; and then the next he 
goes to the colonies, and turns the 
Avholft house out o’ u indoivs there.” 

** Blast me!” said an old tar, turn- 
ing liis quid, and lioldiiig a pint of 
stout in his hand, “ don’t talk of the 
colonies. Wliat haven’t they been 
and done for old flolland? There 
was I myself engaged to go with 
a cargo to Amsterdam, and might 
have been there and back again three 
or four times before this, only for 
this d — d embargo. I^ord Palmer- 
ston, and his bloody what-do-they- 
call-’em, may go to the devil — tlierc’s 
the goods rotting in tlie ship’s bot- 
toms in the river, and not a man c*au 
get any wages — they'll never do no 
good.” 

“ No, no — Peel’s the fellow after 
all, and the Duke — there’s no ques- 
tion about that,” rejoiiUMl the other ; 
“ we shall have a revolution, if we 
go on in this way long with the 
House of Lords. We sliall have the 
guillotine in — the national razor y as 
they used to call it, — eh. Master 
Quickset ?” 

Suddenly in came? a deplorable fi- 
gure, with his liead broken ari<l co- 
vered with patches, iookinir iriiser- 
ahjy ill, and bearing evident marks 
of having heeii engaijed in some 
deadly conflict, in which the piinlsh- 
incuit must have been fill on one 
side. 

“ 1 doji’t £fet any better,” said he, 
coiinliiijg, “ the poiir rnay go to Ame- 
rica now, or to gaol, wliich they 
like ; or else go to a public meeting, 
to talk ov«*r tbeir gri«*\ am-es, and 
have Lord Melbourne, and bis bloody 
police, come and beat every bone 
in their skin to a jelly — just look 
at me — I’m black and blue — 1 never 
saw such a shindy — I diiln’t — I’m all 
for the Tories to come in again.” 

“ Ay, ay — we are all for that 
now — damme — we are every orn* of 
us Tories here now — every body with 
two grains of sense in Ins head is a 
Tory now,” said tlie sailor, — “ and 
here’s the health of the Duke of 
Wellington, long life to him !” cried 
he, emptying his pint, “ ami dam- 
nation to all the .” 

Up jumped the spindle-shanked 
little man in the shaving-chair, with 
one side of his face still lathered, and 
the other not — he had been sitting 
on a seat of thorns, without being 
able to open his mouth — “ Stop- 


stop — gentlemen,” ho muttered, 
“ I’m not a Tory gentleman — I’m a 
Whi” — the unfinished syllable died 
away on his lips — plump went the 
Bhaving-hriish into his mouth — the 
malicious barber bowed, and apo- 
logized, and bowed again — every 
one roartKl — solvnntar risn tahultp — 
the rain had nearly subsided — 1 put 
up my umbrella, and walked on. 
But we are making a digression 
as long as one of tlie beards we see 
on Abraham, Isaac, and .lacoh in old 
pieces of tapestry, hanging down be- 
low their girdles. We niiist, tliere- 
fore, af)o]ogize to tlie g(*ntle refider, 
who probably has been long won- 
dering how ^ve can ti eat so trixial ri 
subject in so lieroic a strain, and 
fancies, innltaps, iliat, like Don 
(Quixote of old, wo have mistaken a 
barber’s bason for Mariibi iiio’s liel- 
met. More espi»rially, to the solter 
sex are our excuses dm* — for few — 
we would that we could saj’ none of 
them — can take a ]>ersoiial iiit<*rest 
in our remarks. Even with tin* ex- 
ci'ptions among* them, vv (» arf» willing 
to believe the ujusta<*h(^ is more 
common than the b<*ard, and tin* ra- 
dical extraction with the tweezer, 
than the mowing ibiwii witli the 
tenifiorary expmiicuit of the* razor. 
We aie sorry w'e cannot reemnmend 
thmii Advinsori’s Depilatory from 
our own experiem o, as our own 
liispid horrors are lar too siiibboiii 
to > ii*ld to any thintf but the daily fil- 
taek^of the sheer slrtd, mid «*vrn then 
they seem to li^-c^airain like themmi 
of ('admiis from the fli a:j:tui’s leetli, 
*‘fiom evfiy fall mon‘ stun nr, liorn 
every f»low mort* gn at.” I'or our 
own ])art. we never say onr players 
with a clear coriseimco till we have 
sliaved. In coni'liision, it is to the 
aristoerati cavalier that we affec- 
tionately address and dedii'ate <»ur 
labours — to the hiisiite iioistnnaii — 
who “ bearded like the par<l,” gal- 
lops by us in all the majesty of miis- 
tachi's and impeiials in the Vmk, 
Wi* have, at this moment a A<»hli 5 
Duke and a gallant Count in our 
€‘ye, who will, w*» are. sun*, take 
especial interest in f>ijr essay, and 
we liope will derive from it both 
pleasure apd j»n»fir. Jf not, the !»est 
thing they can do is to bi<l their 
valet tear it up, and rchcrve it to 
wipe their razor on the next time 
they shave- 
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The nifin who s«‘ts liiinst-lf ahout 
r*‘foi fjiiy trnTit NjstioiiMl 
bli^hinriiT, i') ]>y tlui tu'-r. 

Avoid Im* ijttors, to hh»‘W Iho wcohl 
tliHt }io has studied its whoh* history ; 
lloit lie knows wtdl its oiiiiin ai d its 
ends; that he is lainiliar with all th«! 
^»'ood and e\il wrouirht hy it timli.*/ 
ail tlu‘ aLTi's ot’ its exist(‘nee ; that ho 
lias discovered, and is aide to rt've.d 
1 Im‘ eaiis(‘s of its liso jitid dt dine, 
a:id if it In* so, of its iumiirient lail ; 
fiiat lie is |)ro\ ide<i v\ itii a eui e, (*i* a: 
least a ]adli.iti\e for 1ln^ di-i.i-e, 
wliieh, iMM'haps, like* the di y iMt in 
tiinher, may he eatiiitr in'o its heart ; 
that should sonif* paits In* uusouml 
ainl unsafe, hut otln*rs «*iitire a»'d 
trustwortliy, he* has ‘-kill and iem i* 
to :ihs(*ind so as to restoie ; that, if 
down must eo the whole edilice. In* 
is prepared to point out how the ^{* 1 -- 
A ieess it impel (ect ly i eiehua d, may, 
hy otln*r means, he iiio, e efin iemly 
pel formed, so that a tiew oi<l(*r of 
Illinois, to tin* ureat t:oo<l of the 
eoiiiitry, will lake plaee of the ohl ; 
or •^ay jalher, that tliere will he a 
re\i\alof the aneieiu *^ps:ii not }et 
dead/’ and alnnit to he nuak**nefi to 
pui'suf a hiLher, or koi'.ei eaiiar, 
end:!* aii^pic'e.s that ( ani.ot Inti..}, 
and a hle'«*-ini> lliat inu-'l pio-|.»‘i, 
heeaiee th^'V aie iioni lleaxen. 
Sin li a man uni-t /o' •^h w ii a^oe doe 
rau-e io the \\ oi hi hir ia lif\ m. Ion 
to he, w ho in 1 inn liki i !; <’.-«* * •^n 
toMli lielore the KioL', ’ so « otjo'.i 1 
him and his eouiisid ioi s, in sin* eli '.- 
raeter of a p.iiMo'ir, h»\ al rUnl n il- 
Liioiis i(*foiiiu‘r of tin* t ill in i! o; 

Mm. L V s i>. 

Is fiOial Hi’idey sin*li a man. ? lie 
himsfll does not think he is; hut h*- 
aiiil;' tin* (diiireh wiili which he is in 
eoinuiuiiion, he is iiTn* a i.mlliii son 
anxious for a mother's Avell-heiny, 
and fears that nion* than 

“ A fi‘\v s|M»ts an* tni her Ih.win;;' rohes 
Of stateliest heanty." 

It jri’ii*ves him, too, to the very core 
of Ills filial heart, to lM*ar her so i e\ il- 
c»«l 4»u ae«*ount <d‘ sin*h s]>ots, not hy 
the h(*atlu*ii alone, who waire Avar 
against her, hut hy many spiritual 
(/hvistiaiis, who Aveep for lu*r sake. 
Fain AVOuUl he see her again shining 


unstained, the (jue(*n of Il^dijzioii on 
ivii lli, and wtulliy, in tin* I'yes of all 
wmi shippei s, to reii; ii o\ unpollu- 
ted alfai s.” 

Some altars, liow(*ver, slie reiifiiH 
o\ 4*1*, roninl which In* wmuhl di'siic 
to hear other music. rSolhinjr, he 
fei'ls, “ c.ui In* less satisfactory to 
thoso \\ ]n» woi ship ( f o4l in spii it and 
ill Tiulk', than the eoldrn-ss aiid f4)r- 
maiity 4>f ( atlnniial sorvici*.” “ One 
of lie- mcjst liesiudih* of the 1(4*- 
fortos'* he ctinri'inplali s, “ wuiuhl he 
in ih«* ]ne-eni s\si«jn of C hurch 
music. ■*’ lie ilevoutty wisht s away 
ail su‘‘h “ i»*i'\es ot Po| ei y as eorUit- 
ii'.'i, and all anthems, solos, dui*ts, 
and \o!umaiir'- ami hopes tor the 
iixti odue' ion “ vd' a p^aliinnly simple, 
(*asy, and, aho\4* all, iiniveisal anfl 
eonui eLaiinn.d,’' a ]U'acne4* to he, 
adopted ami eii'*our.iLred, whereAi*!*, 
“i'll i,:e Inaulihil iaiiuu'ije ol ’dr 
Mont omei . — ‘ tin re is a (‘huf4‘Ii 
« u ea?:ii i« d.iin.. up t'aniiidati’s for 
llm ( huf eh in l;ea\ eo.’ " 

'Ikme \\'.is, 1} 'll wi'li truth lie 

iidjht havi* -aid 1 1 cU ‘‘ [n*mjnnisc‘4*- 
i’ ’’ |i'va‘(nl ia ( ';:t hed rals. 
ihni p .MS It ma\ i*'^* u ; el son,4*iinies 
to*-- a-suM (ily it is \my soJonin — 
nun*} [' iiik sul linn*. im.n 4il tine 
L'enius and ii im l»iety, whose duty it 
i- in u.k e p. rt ill sin h “ ei-i ennui ial,’^ 
tin* i»’\M<ini \\ nl am T,.isii- Bowles, 
:!-<ks l.oiil ill iih y “in what is the 
' pmiip' di-pi.:} i d " 1- it in the ]>laill 

V hue stn p s id dn* i h ihl : ell f Is 
IT in rhe sjpoiit* rap and aeadeinical 
heed n\iT \he -uipliee of Tin* eainuis 
inni\ieais ‘r ( h“ i- it in the Mipi*r- 
st It ioiis ;i jipeai am 1 * 4>f a V(*i i^er, with 
a plain w ami, soi linn lilted w iih a siiiail 
ea^h’, with w hicli lie prei’edes the 
i-ai.ons as tin y walk n]> the aisle, 
atni thuui::l» the pi ople, lo the etnn- 
iniiniiui lahle r If tin* ajijieaianee 
4d' siieh \ 4‘stiin>uts, imt unsuiteil to 
the majestic ]>ih‘, :unl imi 4>iir of 
liartimity Avidi its hallow«*d altars, 
he liable to such ct*nsurc as that all 
Avorship of (mtiI, in such p)a4*es, 
should he called ‘ c-ohl and fiuinal,’ 
Avlier 4 * tin* plain ilniptu.v tiarmiuii/es 
Avitli tin* ancient and solemn >Iiiincs, 
Avliuc Avoidd any pet sou with icastui- 
iiig and fceliiyits liki* your L.ordsliip 
to the ‘pompous ceremonials/ 
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think of tho ontrance ami procession, 
from the uiiFoldtMl western door, of 
the Judijfes, in their full costume, 
their scarlet rohes, with their liuo;e 
depeiidiiJi»* wii^sy It the plain eccle- 
siastical cereiiioiiies are so ‘ pom- 
pous,’ what must a ‘ Master in Chan- 
cery’ think of the. h(jal ceremonies 
on an Assize Sunday ? I will say 
nothing of ilie .lavelin-nien, of the 
Mayi»r and Aldermcm, pacin*? the 
aisle, with tlie gilded niace borne 
slowly before them — of the Record- 
er, all silk and gold; hut when our 
plain (/athedral ceremonies, divested 
of all ilie pomp and parade of the 
Popish ritual, are fairly estimated, 
lie who objects to all outward ccre- 
nioni(?s, and parlieiilarly to those 
few retaineil in our Cathedrals, can 
only be classed with those wlio 
called Bishops ‘ Popish Prelatists,’ 
and idolaters of Bahylon.” 

Mr Bowles cannot think — nor can 
we — nor, we an? sure, can Mr Mont- 
gomery — that “ heautitiil melodies 
and sublime harmonies,” set to the, 
literal words of the ])saliiis — with 
such simplicity and truth of accent 
and pxpres" ion — such tin illing “ con- 
cord of sweet sounds,” as affect the 
inmost s/uil, and raise the tfioiight 
above “this pinfobi liere” totlie ever- 
lastintr joys of heaven “ are Popish 
no — they an* “ of the uiJC(>rrupti*d 
jiririiifne l!liurcli.” The, inspired 
writer of tlu» Psalms was not a Pa- 
pist. 'fhe Pf alms in the Bilde were 
sung or chanted originally, not read; 
and the;v, alnio’-t all, iiavc, come flown 
to us as addressed to the “ Chief 
Musician.” In Kiiglami, adds Mr 
Bowles, there, are now ten thousand 
country ])aris)n‘s, and iu them the 
anthem is piuhaps as rnucli out of 
place, as metrical psalms to simplest 
strains might be felt in a (’atbedral 
choir. Nay, the Canon of Salisbury, 
though a mild man, floes not scruple 
to say, “ that to desecrate such su- 
blime Iiarrnoiiies as arc? peculiar to 
English (vathcdrals, and which in 
general are so impressively and so 
beautifully performed, 

^WJien tlirough the Icmg-druwri aisles 
and fretted vaults. 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise,’ 

argues such prejudice, that he could 
not believe its existence among those 
who bad any genuine Christian feel- 
ings, or cultivated understandings/’ 


The truth is that Lord Henley has 
no ear, and we should not like to 
hear liim sing. He. wishe.s psalmody 
to be “ easy •” hut the simplest tune 
is diflicult to a Church Reformer 
with no €*ar. Mr Montgomery, au- 
thor of the Pelican Island, is a Pine,- 
Ear ; and while we foci the force of 
his beautiful words above tpioted, 
we shall part with his proseritatioii- 
copy of that delightful Poem, whiclt 
we would not do tor a thousand 
pounds, the moment ho informs us 
he thinks that sublime passage? from 
the funeral antliom of Purcell, 
“ Thou knowest. Lord, the aecr(*ts 
of our hearts,” when heard in VVest- 
iniiister Abbey, part of “ a pom]>mjs 
and Ihipisli ceremonial, and hrt‘aih- 
ing the icy coldness and formality 
of (’atheflral service.” Not to him, 
hilt to Lord lli*iile\', floes his biwitlnw 
hard thus adfiress himself: “ Yet 
— I even wish, most earnestly, that 
you might, once only, if ever you 
liave been moved with sweet seiijud.s, 
h«»ar thos<3 childnui, over whom 1 
am appointed guardian, in our (ca- 
thedral — guardian to take care tli.it 
the estatf* hdt for their inaintfoiauei? 
be so employed — oh ! I wtiidd wish 
you might liear their voice, and see 
them, when the chant is tiiiislitMl, 
each with his Bible on his knees, 
following tlie reading of the lessons 
with the fleepest attention — and sm (* 
am i, iny Lord, you woidd think liie 
servifte h*ss ‘ cold and formal ’ than 
you deem’ it at present; and ns lor 
‘ pompous ceremonials,' lei your 
Lordship compart? tin* simplitdty of 
our worship with thf>s<? gamly rire.s 
and ceiemoiiies imptisf*d hy the Po- 
jiish ritual ; and after this, look again 
at those penn* boys, so decoroiisly 
dressed, swelling the chaiitorHnthf*m, 
and rememner they are eflucated, 
supported, clothed by the ICstahlish- 
menr, as they have? been for eight 
hundred years. See them in after- 
life apprenticcato various trufles, or 
Btill retaining the places of singing 
me*!!, and let me add, that seldtim has 
it been found that their after-life has 
ever disgraced the care taken of 
them in their early years. 1 know 
many examples of them rising to 
comfortable indepeiidciice as fathers 
of families; some to allluence, and 
none — no, not one — on whom the 
patronage has been bestowed in 
vain.” 

The English Church reformer who 
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turns worse than a deaf, a timber ear, 
in wiiieh fine«t liarmonies Hoeni all to 
have aeoiij^enial and kimlred Hoiitid, 
tooudaHy to Hiicli H**icr<»d music, must 
be looked on with suspirion when 
he speaks of C’atliedrals. It is clear 
at onci*, that he must be for abolish- 
ini^ the whole (^ithedial service as 
idolatrous and l^apistical ; and what 
does he pro]: 3 ose to do with the en- 
dowments, the I'iStablishments them- 
Kelv(»s, and their various orders of 
servants that minister at tlieir altars ? 

The C^ithedral ICstablisliments 
T^ord Henley would, in elVect, over- 
turn, that the (’hurch of lhj»land 
may 1 m^ stren^^thiMied to withstand 
the assaults of all her enemies. He 
does not ])ropose ]>uliin<^ <lown the 
( 'atliedrals, thoutrh that be a sure 
<’onsj'ipien<*(* <»f his plan ; and is 
willioi^ that they should still be 
])laces of wor^'liiji. At ]iresent, 
“ the. most iiiijxirtant ort’erinir to 
fi'od’s i^lory and servi<*e, is a for- 
mal attendamo* on a cohl ami pom- 
p<Mis cercunonial in future, “ dm? 
provision” will bo madt* for llie 
])ropt*r “ c<'lebrati<m <»f (‘aihedral 
ser\i<‘e,” and for that ])urpose. the 
cliMjiters of all the (’afhedials are to 
be entirely remodelled. A Dean and 
two ( haplaiiis are to ptuforiu the 
daily service in each ( \‘irhe<lral, and 
the stalls ar<‘ idtlier to b<» annexed 
t<> livinjis sifuat(*d within the (*iiy, 
or, whole that cfiimot In' elVeeted, to 
be sup^vrt'ssinl altoji'ether. The stiiii 
of money which will tannain, altei* 
])ayinir tliese ceienmnial function- 
aries, is to bt» np\>li*Hl to the aui^- 
inentatioii and improvement of the 
Hmalh'r beneiit-es. 

The residmice of the Deans will be 
for nine moiitbs of tln» y<*ar, ^aml 
they will bav(‘ to ]nM l\)rm tbe same 
cpifintity of public duty as the incum- 
bents tif the great London livings. 
Blit as there will be no occasional 
duty, no n'gistcMs to be kept, no 
vesuies to attend, no visiting of tbe 
poor and sick, “ (fn ir Uihovrs will he 
e.vtremrhf slight.^' Such are Ids 
Lordship’s wmrds. Tlie provision to 
be made for tliem, liowev'er, caiiiiot 
b<» deemed “ meagre or niggardly,” 
for its amount is to vary from L. lODO 
to Ij.lt^dO per aiiiuim, according to 
])opulatiou and expense of living, so 
that tbere will be tllirty-two pieces 
of ** splendid/’ and sixty-four of 
comfortable preferment. Why there 


sliould be so many, all radical re- 
formers will wonder, and Loril Hen- 
ley, on bis own princifiles, will find 
it hard to l(*ll ; for he has sjiokcu 
with unsparing scorn of the notion 
tliat there shciiild b(* sinecures as the 
rewards of imnil, or the means of 
supporting it for the advancement 
of t’ eologifal JiteraMire. But Ids 
LonLhip is a tiiniu.er, and, like all 
trinimiTs, falls into st‘lf- contradic- 
tion at (‘very ■^tf'pui bis pi ui. 'riiesi? 
D»‘anerieN (the (’Ijaplnins will bav'O 
enough to d«i for th(‘ir rnoiu'y — two 
hitii'lrvil u-fftar!) are to In? consi- 
d(M*(Ml “as the vewMifl (U' support of 
tho**'e (‘b;ss(*s f»f leaiiu'd imoi nU t ndif 
ttlhnU.d to, whom it may lx* found 
more propm* to a»l * ancf' in thi'* mod(*, 
thnn by « i-hei* r.pi>c«.p;il or L.uo- 
cbial Ibeferment ” Tle*-e ]i>ai ned 
men x//v////.y uUndul tff, con-MTute, 
lie s‘*vs, “tlMt \(‘ry •^rnall piiriion of 
tie* tlH*oh»tdcfi1 world, which cinisi.sts 
of leiiinxl ‘-tiideiits, fitted nei’lx rfor 
Jvpi^copal nor IhuMchi il duties.” 
'rii(*y will b»*, iiide^nl, an odd set of 
Dt»;*ns. ft mu^t h(* ‘-ari'-factory to 
him to In* able to -.ly that the is 
so miiiiiie, tliat i*^ wnoild liainlly have 
Innni m*c(‘ssary in a nrw syst<*iJi to 
have providefl fortlnon at all.” 'I'hcj 
(‘xislence of siiiecures, in his opinion, 
can onlv In* d* fended as a mainte- 
nance for such liufortunati* ]U‘rsoiis, 
men of talents^ IcrMiiing, g«*m:is, and 
virtm*, n< are “ iitred jieither lor 
Kpi .••o])al nor Painn hial duties.” 

riiis is what we sliould c.ill nar- 
7'(tfr*tig fht’ ijfti But Lord Hen- 

ley caiiiiol k(*ep to it even thus nar- 
row(*d ; and without se(*iniiig to 
know what is doinsr, miceieino- 
idoii^^ly turns many of tlx ^-e “ re- 
tired students” out of their Dean- 
(*ries, or ratlnu' shuts in th**ir fac4*s 
tlx* doors of all tbe C'atliedials. 
With criud gravity be says, “ An 
arraiigeiiit'iit lias sinin* been sugge^t- 
ed, at once im»re t flicaviaus^ tcuno^ 
jjiirol, and htnrfiridl^ by which in all 
cases, where residence and other 
circumstances wotdd permit, the 
lii.shnp hhnsvlf should he the pri/n'i- 
pal ojffeiating mi Ulster in his oiru 
Cat/wdniL Where this could he 
effected, the ftjfice of Dean mujht he 
dispensed with : where it could not, 
the y>c«» should he courerted info a 
Jlishopy How many Deans “ might 
be dispensed with,” we are not told ; 
but we are told that eight new Bi- 
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slioprics might ho oiidowed in c.on- 
SHpienco ot' such disjumsatioiia. 
Nowr, as tlir avtM'ai^e of a Dean’s iu- 
coiiie is stat«*d at I.J/jO*) per aiiiium, 
and the mHxiriniiii of a i{isIiop’s at 
to provide for I'ighl Ihshops, 
Ids Dordsiiip must dispense with 
tvvenTy'se\ en Deans; in which case, 
he iiad hetrer take tiie reniaiiiiiig 
live, Dt^ans into the barirain ; and as 
t)ie whoh^ Slim fornu?rly set apart 
by his r^ordship for Deans was 
instead of lalkintf, as lie 
aftt*rvvards does, of L.-t bein*;^ an 

ample provision for lliern, he slmiild 
pot a hold faci‘ on the matter at 
one*', and giviny^ dispensation to all 
the Deans, appoint ten new Hisliops, 
who with such of the ohi as may be 
able to he tin' principal odiriaiint;^ 
ministers in their own ChitliedraU,” 
will discharge, the <hilies of all 
l>eam'ries, more “ to (iod’s glory,” 
and to the eternal e\tinction ot all 
“ cold and pompons ceremonial.” 

His Lord'^hip, however, may per- 
liHfis say, “ Have I not tohl yon that 
arv (n Im (onr,rt((l intn 
.v/z/yyAs ” lie lias tohl ns so, and 
that lofi iinim'diately alter having 
Us that none were to he ap- 
pointe<l Deans hnt “ retired stu- 
dents, /zV/zv/ fh ifht f' for J'lfiifM ippftl 
nor parochial duties!” He fimJs 
fauir, on <nie oi’casion, with Dr Biir- 
ton’s ioiric. An Aiistolle c<nm' to 
judjrinenr. 

His Hoidship is eipjally loirical in 
his itleas <in A rchdeaeons. In his first 
pi plan, he assje m-d^ u (* heliev «•, 

to the lilt) -three persiin>, to v\ h<»m lu^ 
pruposi'd to c<»mmil that otViee, the 
anmial sum of L i LfiOd ; ami surli, in- 
deed, is the hieh impoi Ihiici* of ihc^ of- 
fice, and so necessai V to I hi' e/fectnal 
infliieiice of h!pi>co]jal siipei iiitend- 
ence, that those euliehtened men, 
Professors Bnrton and Pnsey, are of 
opinion that it would have been wnd), 
probably, bail it been pei inanently 
provided for, by being nniteil wiifi 
Cathedra] preferment. It is in itself 
so poorly snp])orted, that scarcely 
one of all the Arclideaconi ies pays its 
own expenses; and tvv'o-fiftbs of the 
whole number of Arclideacons do 
now actually Jmld CJutiiedral stalls. 
The abolition of these stalls would 
preclude the Archdearon from the 
prospect of any ftucli ofliice, as might 
enable him to bear his expenses; 
md if hia duties were extended to 


auch minute extension as Lord Hen- 
ley’s plan proposes, a large parochial 
cure would be incompatible with the 
ortice. It is proposeil that “ every 
Bishop shall oiiee in every year hold 
a visitation in his dioeese, and that 
every Archdeacon shall once in every 
year visit every ]>ari»«h iu his Arch- 
deaconry, and make an annual re- 
})ort of the state of the ehartiTs, 
ehaiicels, and residenees, and of all 
other matters within his jurisdic- 
tion.” Lord Ilenlev', vve have said, 
in his fit St printed plan, assigned to 
o-*) Archdeacons hut in his 

Sclii'ine that W'as, on adv ire no doiiht, 
withdrawn, and iu lieu of it, it was 
thi'ie proposed that the Archdeacons’ 
travelling expenses should he ]>aid 
ihem, which have heeii ealciilated at 
L.l i Bui Dr ibirtoii having niii 

his f^oiiKhip rather haul, liotli in his 
arithmetic and his lotiic, sliewing 
that lie is no more a ( ocker then an 
Aiistotle, he very eoolly says, these 
allowances, “ may with ]nopiiety 
be postponed.” “ In a wealthier 
ehiindi,’* he admits, “ it miL'ht he 
liiLdily expedient to adopt tliem, and 
/ rrn tn »>///• an h h* rrtijh r ! hut in the 
iiieaiiliiue, till' immediate want of re- 
ligious instruction is immeasntaldy 
heyoml ever) other earthly eonside- 
raliun/' I'heod A rrhdeacons, there- 
f on*, whom he at fiist thought ilesor- 
ving of annually amimg 

them, at;d on more mutiiie leflerlixUi. 
oi only he finally leaves 

wnhout any piovi^ion at ail! 

1 lere his 1 .01 lUhip shews hi^ hatred 
of all sinernrvs, hy imposing im- 
]>oitant Unties, i*xpen*'ive in the 
pel f«M maiice, on the best men in 
the (,'huirh, without any reinuiiera- 
lioii ! He will not ev#*n allow' them 
ihfir travelling expi-n-irs, when tia- 
\eiruig on acroiirit of that Church 
which he loves and venerates. 
1'heie is an outery against its i<lle 
siiieeurisls, ilietefore b*t its nohlcst 
servants work without receiving 
from the State their daily ljn'ad. 
\V<*re the (yhuich wealthy, such la- 
bourers, as they are worthy «»f llie 
liire, would receive it; hut it is not 
wealthy, tlierefori', they may be ]»aid 
hiTvafirr! WJun H ?.s ; u /z/c, we pre- 
sume. “ hAeii ill 4iiir own (diiireh 
hereafter !” as if laud lli'idey coiild 
for a riioineut believe in that “ here- 
after,” or that (diureh- reformers 
would arise to vindicate those right- 
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ful claimR which he had set aside, 
and n?Hpect tinit justice of which he 
had ]>eeti tlni first to {iropose, con- 
trary to his own corn icti oils too, the 
most bare-faccd violaiioii. 

1 his is iiide(‘d sorry work. But 
let us — with Norton and Milieu- for 
our ^iiidf's — toliow iiis Lordship 
thi'oiiL^li his e vpl.inaliori of tin* means 
by wliich he propo^c^s to make ilie, 
exLiiic.iioii (wi» must not bf» suifertul 
to use any other word) of (>atlii*dr;d 
K*>tabli~,hmenTs contribute to the 
spiead ot ( ’hristi niiiy, in a land 
widi'li tln*y h ivi* so hm^ dai keued 
With their iiidi illo wed •shadow, lie 
e-»tiiii,ites the propiTiy ol' Deans and 
<*hajiters, and ol colleji.ite i-lmiches, 
at, L oO(),Oi)l) per iuiniim. ()utot this 
sum, he |>ro[»o'^e?» to applv L. 
to tlie stipends of liie, D. ans and 
(vhaphiins. W’e ha^i; luHy expO'.ed 
ali hi> follies in lli.it p'li t tU hi> plan, 
and left iii.n wiihoot a lei^^ to stand 
lip<»ii, solt coni I adi'fed i*y eveiy 
Wind a> it e ttiie out of hts moutn. 
He a>'si_iiis, 1 j. I ( M) (MO p: I annum to 
tin* mainl(*nance «>[ iho-,e st ills \v iiieh 
ar«* still to be relaiind; hut (*nieis 
into no explanation, desfi\ine“ the 
name, of tins pan of his |»hm, Indue, 
ill tlie midst even of intended de- 
tails, very toinl of ueneraliii<‘s ; and 
tin* i(*maind(*r, in round numbers 
li.loO.OiM, is to be <h‘NOte<l to the 
augmentation of small Ijmiius. “ If," 
H<i\ s Dr Burton, “ Lot d I 'I'liley c ould 
ready proiliiec* the sum oi L. I aai, 
which would annually be asaiiahle 
for such a piirpO'C*, I uould say no- 
thiiitr of his puichasiu^ the beneni 
by the sac-ritjee ot so many nneient 
esiahlishmeiits." \ lia! is an ina«l- 
vc-iic’iit slip ot tin* Ibi^fessor ot Di- 
vinity, f<»r we, b*el assmed th.it lor 
no siieii Sinn, nor tor any sum ol 
niom*y, would in* consent to make 
suc h a saciific*e; but In* made tfie 
snlmissiou for a moment, in the cc*r- 
tainty of beiiej: aide to ])ro\c* that 
land Henley was all aloiu;- speakiiiu: 
nonsense* ahout L.I.jd,ihM), and that 
no sijc‘h auLri lie Illation of small liviiiir^^ 
could be. e;iiiii>d by “ the nac-i ilice of 
80 many ant dent establishmc*nts.” 

For, observe*, tln*re^ are* to be* eij^bt 
commissioners who receive pay, an 
accountant etMn»ral, anil a epiofa of 
clerks. Say notbiii^ of tbe “ ex- 
penses of carry iiiii; tbe act into exe- 
cution,” and, f<*r tfie*se oflicials, set 
down L.6U00. Tlie Cathedrals are to 


.be kept in repair, and the churches, 
of which the property is vesuul in 
the corporation. I'lic*. income*^ ot the 
J)eaiis — sijj.posiiirr iliere are any — 
and tbe few remaining Prediendai ies, 
bediii^ rediit*i-d to a settled stipend, 
it coiihl not b<i e*xpected that they 
woiihl conn* forwarel as bidoie, and 
taku* the* biirdiUi on Themselves — nor 
eoiilfl they do so ; and such repairs 
cannot he set duwn under L 
per annum. I'hen tln*r«* wid be 
the* repair of at least one huiidreel 
churrhes bidmiiiiiur to the* liviie^s 
in (^tiln*di,d towns, of which tbe 
pioperry is \es<,4Ml in the e-mpo- 
iMUoii, whii'b at IjJj a chiiK'h, 
amounts to L -J.'jIm. 'There are 
now twi*in y - li v»* Caihedr.iL, iu 
wiih'h llnue is (l.iily lUioial sio vict*, 
to he <‘ontiikued '* in I I*.!* iiciiiner as 
heri't ol »M !■," and in Lord ll.'nley’s 
e*sr d)h '■huHUit l ne. e \\ i ' I Ue thii l_\ - l w o, 
(»f uhnh rheOioUs wi.l he t lieaply 
s<‘rv**d, f«n‘ L.lMrM per annum. 
We <bi not \er\ disiiijfly iind*!- 
staiid, in the mnis; i>t si» miiidi confu- 
sion, ln»‘.v m *n\ r.jd-i o’pwi iiniis,*s 4»i' 
pahict's Tl»en* will be iind.u’ tlu^ 
Jbnud ol’(’oni nissiomus. liis-j heriit* 
seems to eompr* ln‘nd r u i*iiry ed:i ht 
Bishops, yet we ]u‘}ir ot ei:.ini new 
om*s; hut suppose tW{‘ury-t*i:^hr, and 
the annual ri*p I’r of their ri‘sp jeuices, 
Lo'MIU. To that must be addeel 
I. .7000 for tin* aniiuid ie]niirof rlie 
bouses ot llnrty-iwo De.ms ( ui the 
elouds ), six! \ four t hapl tins ( on iho 
eaiih), and alnmt a hiimlred Cdmems 
and Pi eljendarit--, wsUi eludes ildfe- 
lent tidiii tiiosc tht y f iis^-h.u Lied be- 
ftne, bur wilh lau.^es o\ei* their 
beaels kt pt imper\ lolls to r.dn. All 
old Aieldiishops and ITisiiops are to 
bi* ]u*nsi4uietl olV, :il Lm'pO pm- an- 
num, except tilt* Alchbi^hop of ( 'an- 
tes bui \ , \\ ho is to ha\ t* 1 J.4' K'O ; and 
thmiLili their ii‘Tire*ment at the Ju-e 
of st»\enly sei‘ms to be optional, 
the rule*, most eeu lainly, oultIiI either 
to be* iiivsiriabK* eu* not exist at all. 
For it would be intt»b*rable* that it 
should de*pend on the judi^ineiit ot 
the. C\unmissione*is, Tlnue are. at 
preseiii.iit least se»ven persons ou 
tlie l’^pi<copal Be'iich, who have 
reached the* aye of si'venty; their 
rt*tiriiifif pensions woulel amount to 
1,000. 1'Iie ]u*nsioiiH to siiper- 
aiiiiu!iti*el iiicumbe*iits. aci*ordiny^ to 
Lord Hi’iile\'s plan, maybe sately 
calculated at L/24,000. lu cases 
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where Chapter preferment is novn 
attached to Professorships, or Heads 
of Houses, tlie dtsath or re- 

moval of the present j>osseKsor, “ the 
future 1ioIcI<m* shall receive an an- 
il lui I payment IVoin the (‘orporation, 
eipial to the averaiye of the last 
three years” — a payment which will 
amount, probably, to about L.>‘h)00. 
AVe have not put down the L. 1 1,0(10 
or Ti. 12,000 lor Archdeacons and 
liislnips, for they “ may be postpon- 
ed but we now ]nit them down, 
and willi a few more items need- 
less to mention, Dr Hurton !?ets 
L. 120,7 1 8 to be dc<lu(*te<l from the 
1^.147,400, the fund intended fi>r 
the aui>;mentatiou tif small li\inj's. 
Tiiat hind will thus amount to 
L.2.*3,08O; and to ^et hohl of it, we 
are to exiiiiti^uish the (’alliedral i'.s- 
tiil)lishnnMits of hhiiijland ! 

His Lotdship makes a despe- 
rate. elVort to break thiou:»h the net 
tin* Proh^ssor has Ihniir round him, 
and “ a (^ollei»i* Incninbcmt” com(»s 
to his reli*d’ with a pair of small 
bhint scissois, which In* harniles st> 
jnissy-mantna and inilliiicr-like — 
so unlike a man, we mean a uiwsior 
tailor — tliat lie cannot cnl throiiifh a 
siiiiilc mesh, and the lion would iiive 
ids coronet l«n* a iiion-<‘. Vou liave 
taken your licduclions,” cries the 
■jui'-oner, “ from tin* i(*si<l!i(.» <»f 

D. 1 blit you '•hould have ta- 
ken tin'iii ti<jni l.,.2-..o , 01 ,( 1 .” 1 bat 

will iie\t'r do. ll is really too ]»ail. 
His hndsliip, in as plain lijiiresas b(5 
could shapt% out of tin; I j.;io0,(;o0, 
(round snnis,^ the whole, (liapter 
propel ty ^iven t«» the corporation, 
alloweil L..>0,00(t for his Deans, ^cc., 
and D.100 ,(Kj() to In*, apfiliml in a 
Hpm-ihc maimer to tin* auiimentation 
of chapter livings. He. devoted the 
rest, L. I.j0,00h, “towards the amr- 
meiitation of country livings, the 
biiildirji^ of residi^nces, and the bnih!- 
and endowment of new churches 
and chapels in [>oor and populous 
districts.” 

“ Hut you make the expense,” he. 
cries ai^ain, “ of repairinrir calhednds, 
and churches, and choirs, erpial to 
L44,5(»U, — why, they' have always 
existed, and must always exist, un- 
der any system of administration of 
Cathedral service.** True, Hut the 
question is, wlio riow is to pay them ? 
‘Wiil he ask the Deans and their 
Chaplains to pay ihoin — to pay 


L.44,5(X) per annum out of their sti- 
pemls, amounting to L.cVidlOd ? He 
€*aiinot have the face. Will he that 
the corporation pay them out of the 
L.I0 c), 0(M) “to 1)4^ specifically applied 
to the augmentation of Chapter l/i- 
viiiirs?” Had lie been aske<l, when 
writing tlu^ words “ speciH<*ally” and 
“ augmentation,” hi* would ha\e “ ri- 
sen to r4*pr*>bate tin? idea.” If then 
the}’' are tt> he pai<i at all, whence, hut 
from tin? siirpliis of !.•. I o0,tUM), f«u* 
sake of which c'hielly' w<m* 4? the Oa- 
thcdral 4*stiihlisliiiu*iits to he “ iii'W- 
inmh'lied” or in plainer tru ins, over- 
thrown y 

Ilis Lordship, like a tun? reforim-r, 
caught in a m*t, tlnm tfeis lid ol “ the 
it**ms standinn* lifili, sixth, seventh, 
eiuhiii, ninth, and timih,” on ihe Pro- 
1*4'^ Mil’s list, iiy “ relra* ling liis pro- 
]) 0 ‘.ijior m.^king pay meiit^ontaif 

lie* surplu-iol (’athedral pioperry!” 
He .id former iy' ai'irued \ (*i y strong- 
Mi|>poil«if them, bui ihe sur* 
\s'oi/r. bear ihi-rn, and he. and 
tin* Collt'^e Incuinbent” now say 
tlu'V ilia* not necf^ >ar\' ! 'Their 
amount iniL'lii be variously' staled, 
f\ r flo'y lek.li* to Hi-^bops as vveil as 
Ar< l»ih*:ii*ons ; but ail fair and boiiest 
men wiil e< uitbProh or Pns<‘y» 
“ that, it would 1 m* 4h‘sirit))h* that Loid 
Hei.ley hr r(*afu*r should di^riuLruisli 
7/1 tin: ftlfuL any ii!i< iior ami 

4'mitin-M*nt ad\ aiitaL’C'^ vv iiir li sue to 
l..ke pl;H*e at s(*iMe iiiiiclinif i* pel io<i, 
fr om iho c u liii li it is liopi-d will In? 
it> iiuiiiedidte, suni it i^ tt> be feaianl, 
will be its only i'‘oi if tln s(» 

end otiier )n*nenrs, for leali/.ing’ 
vvhicii it loiS been 4"ilcnlafe<l tliar. 
L.Ur'', ys'.'i per iinmiiii vviujld b** n*- 
(jijiianl, ;nnl u liieh iiovv' fn<‘ ]ml oh’ 
to soM,4‘ <li' taiO «lay, an* ai Inallv put 
forth as . p.u t of tin* adxania'^es of 
tlM‘ pre sent plan, ( Me<* A«»h. \\\. 

AAI\. X\\.) Loi'il Ih'iili'V wiil 

s<*;iiee|y 4.s<*ap(* the imputsitioii of 
hohilng out (lelin iNe expi*ctations.” 

ivlr ^Miller, (Vicar of l*jtliiiglon, 
Dm (tain.) a imiii who is an hmionr 
to tin* (dinrcli, in a somewliat ilif- 
f«*rcnt inanner, <*fpi}dly (li*molishes 
Lord Hi-nh'y’s plan. Willi Dr ^'ove, 
he snppos>..s iIm* amount <»f the iev<'- 
nnes To he L.27ib<>fi(b W** have, then, 
in tin? Hist plai'i*, li..i2,f)00 per an- 
iiiiin, aiJownul liy Lord Henley’s 
plan, for tin? ssilaries of a Dean and 
two ( baplairiH to each Calhedral, 
leaving L.2ib^00U f aud uexC we 
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have L.100,000 (which, for the sake 
of patronage, would iiuqiiebtionably 
be applied) in order to enable per- 
sons to rernaiii as Prebendaries, with 
livings annexed, who are to enjoy 
salaries from L.800 to L.1-230, and 
from L.300 to L.oOO, according to 
tin* population of the new parishes. 
TJie average of 1^.800 and L.I200 
is L.looo, and of L.300 and Jj.oUO 
is L.tOO; and the average again of 
tlurse two averages is L.7(J0 for 
each oHice so united to a benefice ; 
and, consetpunitly, the L. 100,0(10 
will only augment 142 livings. We 
have now remaining L.l 18,000, and 
from this sum must be taken the ex- 
pense of carrying the proposed act 
into ellect, the salaries of eight paid 
( h>mtiiissioners (for this being a new 
source of palr4mag«s the number will 
to a certainty he filled up ), the sa- 
laru‘s of the. aet ouiitaiil-Lit iKM al, and 
li’.s Inist of <*h'rks, the K'paiis ut Ca- 
tlii'di'iils, ( 'liurelit s, ami Palaces, pi o- 
\ ided fi»r by sec. I />, tie* cbarg' S 
jaiending clufus, tlie r(»riruig sa)a- 
lies pro\ itb'd by sec, 2,j for tliii 
]n‘rannuat(*d iJisImiis and ('i4‘rgy, 
and the fruits of “ a ])o\ver lo la;!*- 
lovv," gi\*‘U ]»y s«*c. 17, in order tliat 
ail act, ir!ii(/i viuinui vuntc inht J'nll 
o^ii mtujn I'tw Ln'diigur tjccus^ 

may piodace an immedi.ile efiect I 
b'or liie ( \)rpc,ration, by Loid il<*n- 
Icy’s plan, is at first eiupt^wcied 
to pay stipends to tiie amount iif 
L.liUfOOO p4. r annum, and an annual 
issm* of I’lxtluMpiev bills bi ing im.de 
by (ioNeinmeiit to tb(* C'oi poiatioii, 
tiiis will crcao? a <l(‘I)t at the end of 
l!)irty years due fumi the C\upoia- 
ti<in oi tliiei* millioiis. 

“ Now I would a*'lv,'’ says r>lr !\liller, 
any pr.u t iciil man to shew iiu' w liere 
llM*r4‘ is tiie shadow of a ctiance, 
that, by this plan, onc'-tw< ntielli part 
of tlie g(M)d \\ ill bt' done for llie m‘\t 
eentuiy, in the way of geneial aug- 
iiiimtation, wbii li is doii<> at ]U'( sent 
by (jiieen Anne’s Hounty V And for 
all Ibis, wbieb amounts only to the 
improviuneiit of 142 livings, we arc 
to have our establishment hroken up 
and remodelled, and the ]Miinsters\»f 
Re.ligioii degraded into llie depend- 
ants of the nomimn's of the stu vaiits, 
for the time being, of the Crown.” 

Ill coiicliisioii of this part of the 
subjeet, let us reinar]<,t}mt Lord Hen- 
ley j folbiwing Mr Hose, but for a very 
dilTereut end (for the Church of Eng- 


land has not a more faithful and eiTi- 
cient son and servant than he,) esti- 
niates the revenues in question at 
L.30(),(K}(J, whih; he is couslantly 
telling us that he does not believe 
they are so much ; in one place, he 
tells us, that they are greatly^ over- 
rated. ]Mr Bowles says, “ that he 
does not believe they amount to 
L.2()0,0()0 ; and Mr Milhu', speaking 
of Dr Cove/s estimate of L.270,()00, 
calls it “ extravagantly at variance 
with our knowledge of the present 
value of property.” Dr Cove, who 
wrote a goorl many years ago, in ar- 
riving at that gross sum, was guided 
by tiie war priees of land and its 
produce; and all tliose who liave 
vvrittiui or spoken upon tbe subject 
of clerical incomes, have absurdly 
and ignorantly aiUb d lo it, in respect 
of improvements, allbough no tine, 
who ri‘flects a moment, can tail lo 
know that such incomes must liave 
generally decreased by at least 
oii<‘-third. r.ook at tbe landloids. 
\Miat if tlie whole do not amount 
to i..2U(k(Hi0r Loid llenb*y, wJio is 
necessaiily not witbout vau^uc and 
11ee*tinLr suspii ions tliat siirb may be 
tilt* Iruib, tries to t ondbrt bim.-jelt by 
tbe ass(*rtion, “ that it is unnecessary 
to ascertain its pia‘ci^e amount, as 
Ins plan is to ajipiaipriate the whole 
of the sinpliis rt'veiiue!” “ But 
here,” sa} s ?dr M iller, mildly, “ I con- 
cei\e his LoitUhip is nii'^iaken ; be- 
cau^i* lipon tin* amount of the re- 
\enue will diptoid ll;e greatness of 
tbe surplii'i ; and upon the extent of 
tbe surplus, tlie title of bis plan to 
rt»e<*i\e a moment's consideialiun.'* 
'fbe ])laTi l<K>ks ratbi'i* looli‘'b ; but 
its paia*nl \>r4)ceeds to di'tend the 
necessity of bis ofiVpring. 

He grav4*ly sins, it mat' sitni 
(I ,\tnhnf to dimiiii>}i a 

chapter lo one siqw'rior and two 
assistant ministers.” It may si'ein a 
str<mir, but it is wiirso tluiii a weak 
one, and in bis bands it is no mi*a- 
sure at all, for be is alterwaids lor 
doing away, as we bate seen, with 
even bis own Deans and bis own 
Cbajdains. But should any one ob- 
ject to tbe ineasme on tbe score of 
wrong dom» to some principle ol light, 
let us ask,” sa\s be, •* for what end 
these eslahlishmeiits wa*r<* iiistiiii- 
ted, and these endowments giien? 

2}oubtlt'{iS /oc the ii litjioaf* ms(/ uctiun 

€>/ the 13 ut if experience 
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convincoa us that tlu^sn ^orifooiia 
edirires and tlieir iiiimrrnus train of 
inini^tprs htn'r rj]'f rttd, anti htdeeff, 
J'nnn tfnir tiaftne, can ht/ possiidittii 
ejf'('vty iuft for the lentnimf o/’ 

suit lit/ thr rfiftst' <ff‘ virtue uud furte- 
tieat Christmnitf/ is it ii<»t an aft of 
duty t<» turn thf fiiiid into that 
rhaniifl, u )n'ri» it may siil)^taiirially 
luiviTuee th>' intention 'i nj' the jntnts 
ttnd tnntf\fii‘eni iloimrs is al[ 

no di>nt»t \fry liiu*, and so is this — 
“ wiirii th(‘ iiiniit"'! intiM’fsts of th»» 
roimiiiiiiify, ainl Uo* stroiiLT fall of 
r(*li_h>ii, miilf with t/n eh nr teill nf 
the ihiuur, if! poitsTm^- oiit ilii‘ iifff^- 
siiy t»f an eiUfrati<ni in ihf spcfifu* 
inoilf t)f flVfflii)‘i his innoiiions, v 
should bi* no loiJijftT aiiy donivT ot tin* 
jn*'tift» or ot li»f proprifty of \otyin-j- 
any nio<l<» of <listiihuiion as 

to all sub-Hf (pit* lit objffis of liis boun- 

Now, tisf < / / “ H b'iioijs nivTi'io*- 
tioii of rhf priiph- " w t i iioi “ r'lf 
flfar will,'* noi' ihf “ ii:h nlioii'','’ 4if 
tin* pi<ms and lunnilb'fnf donors, 
“but tin* tonnalion oi’ I Istaoli-h- 
nifiirs vvlnoidfi n.ini'-tris ni^ht bo 
traiiifd to {lodr duiii-s, ;iiid ( lo 
Slild'fs eu.’oij rai; «*d. iji^lxfp Sdljini:- 
ilfft, \Ujo kuf'iv' rnoi’f of loaf- 

tfrs than land lirn!<y, infoiios 
tliai Liih‘*lt)»it, ahfr ni-i fon\fr-i«)n, 
took (aif lo l•^^^!)li^h two thini^s, 
J'^insroinn and Ai onri' ttnia — Catbo- 
dial C’iniH h«*s aiid nni*-tMi»‘s <».J rrli- 
gion and bvjii.ioLS to til noMi *oi' tin* 
serviff of Tin* ( linr( }i. d'o thi-- di‘- 
tiiift st:i!<*m(‘Jir of Sidiin^ib nr, and 
othfis of a *-iini! O’ Kiiid, iho i -'*or 
Ihi-'Cy says nothbij' n d bn add^ d 
with rf‘'’a!d lo tin- (dilor limi“s cx- 
<M*pt that fvj-'i ].i tho-a labiish- 

inonts^ wh.ifb, ! , 1*. 

niOTf diircftly oi a oii- ■ \ (dr*- 

I’rif ti*r, pi‘o\, i.‘ 'on w.,'. t.wid t*. - 'u ly. 

'Jdn* tiurifs o: a i * idonii s 

thf‘ atlf'iidarif «* on (ii\ im* m‘< \ if.-, ain 
said to be “ to iiinii i f d\ * any pi.Idif 
diitifs, biirdfi.s, and labi-or. loj- tin* 
coiiiinori bfiiflit of ihc <’hiii(h; in 
his Ifisuro to gi\ »* i/ond h« od to 
Study) to ric(‘k wisdom, and to ffi*d 
the biflhivii and the flergy of the 
Clmrcli with the word of thid.’' 
These foundations, llnui, were oiigi- 
nally given for the proinotion of 
pious leariiing, and tliey wero its 
preservers in the worst of times. 
Nor was their object alten*(I at the 
Ileforffiation. The only change then 


made in such as were retained, was 
their transference from the regular 

10 the Hecidar elergy. Even those 
\vhi<-h \vt*i e riowltirihe first time esta- 
Mi•^hed hy lleniy on (’aihedral foun- 
dations, u'fia* only a reiio\ation of 
thf iiioiiastt'i'ies wdiifli he had ini- 
(piitou^ly tli'-.soh «*d. What does 
('raiimcr, whom Lord Henley rhooses 
to quote wdn-ii lie thinks it may 
seivf liis ])ui j>osi‘,say in tlu^ “ llefor- 
iiiatioti ot ihi* Ef (d**siasti< al Laws:” 
Animii*’ other things, estahKshiiig 
Mr Ihjsoy's a(‘f<»nnt of these Es- 
tabli'^liments, “ 'J he Deans s}ioid<l 
hi* learned iin*n, di«i intf uislied tor 
seiiiMi jiid>> nieiit, and tlii*y should ai<l 
tin* Ibshop within the ('athedrai 
(dmifh, ns should the Art lidi aeons 
widioiji, as two ino>*t useful ami 
m*(a'-‘-.oy im*iivbf rs.** 'I’he Piehi n- 

11 M jfs wi*re to providt* U».»i tin* Holy 

.S iipMirfi siuuild he explained in 
tlj.-jr (.oily tliiee times in tin* week, 
“ b . a b*. li ned iiiati,aiH) v% idl* skillt*d 
th ui/‘ horn w l.nd! Ireliire no 

i*4*sidfiir member ot a ( 'alb**dral w'as 
to lii'Useli’; and tliose who 

fui ioj'(‘d t*e»d<***iasiit'al l>(*nejiei*s, “ |ia<l 
b'- ii wont lo iiave a dispensation 
fioai all diit*e» and po‘dtis«* <luties.” 
\ ' t have mU 1 <M)ni tci follow' Erofe'^sor 
Eii^* y iliioiuh a!! his instrio'ti \ i* de. 
tii.l", bur 1 m* sh«*vvs that lie* C'athe- 
clral lusTiriilions w (‘la* inu*nded in a 
double way lo l>e seminal i**s of 
lheolo;iieal b-aniiiej*, both in ihtit 
th‘* El 4‘hei»darit‘*s llu-niselves w<*re tf> 
1 m* eiiii}!iC4*d in siu h studies, and to 
1)4* hainoMl im n, and in that t}e*y 
W'eie <dj|r*r to commmii«-ai(*, or 
iMU-e to 1)4* ( onini nnicateii, such 

K no w iedio* to 4 »i1i‘Ts. He sli<‘\v.s 
tb.it. TM iibi'i- at tlieir oi’i^inal iu^illii- 
tioo M>i at the time ol tin* lleiorni:.*- 
tio»i w iv .t inl4*nd»'d tiial ilie ( i-.liu*- 
diol ( l. rL y ••iioti!<i 1)4* what, they 
Ij:v 4 now iijo'-’iy beianne, a paro- 
4' ilia , or, as : bey are ealh*d, a “ W4n k- 
j:j,r •Imiltv;” as if, sa\ s AJr Ibisey 
\v*i), “ lie* Inbours 4)f a lit4*rary 

4 b*» n^y w'f'M* less eontimions, or jess 
<*\hanst.ing, or as if thit annals of our 
( linrch i\ui not ]>r4*s4‘iit as many 
<as<*h of those w ho Jiad fallen mar- 
t} rs to her w<*i \iec* in this w'ay as iu 
le*r more dir4*er ministiations. I’lic 
reform, in truth, whicli is iieed(*d to 
restore th<*s(* institutions, “ accord- 
ing to tllf^ wdll of the donor,” is ex- 
actly tlie contrary to wliat is now on 
diilcrciit sidca propoBod. The mere 
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prebcitd, or the sinccurist, such as 
he is held up by the unprincipled 
journalists, to delude or to incite the 
leelings of the laity, exists only in 
the imaginations of these persons ; 
tlie tfict is, tliat the members of our 
rliapte.rs have too little of the leisure 
which it was intended they should 
have ; they Jiave mostly important, 
some very extensive and ill-endowed 
ciinvs; their residence at the Cathe- 
drals generally falls much below 
the period of absence which it is 
even now proposed to allow a/l 
clergy> ?ind even then they mostly 
preach on the Sundays. They have, 
in laet, no irnu'c ie])ose than wliat is 
alIow«*d to every civil oflicor ; they 
have none, for such works as our 
ancestors produced. ^Vhell those 
^vllo hav<^ no redigiou in themselves 
are so eager, under a pretence of 
fiirthtMiiig religion, to destroy these 
bulwarks, it may to us, if we will not 
blind ouisidves, bi* an (*\i(lt*nce of 
tlK‘ir \alu(». I'nder U’hatt‘vei* ])Ieri, 
then, it may be attem[ited to ajiply 
the }iro[i(‘ijy of any ecclesiastical 
corp<jratitiii for the purpose of pro- 
a parocliial ministry, and di- 
vert it IVoiu those to Avhich its donors 
destined it, it must ho on some other 
ground than that of the ‘S'lear will 
of the donor."’ 

Professsor Pusey d(H*siiot,nors]iall 
we, take the trouble of paying iiiiich 
allenlion, at j>i‘eseiit,to Lord Henley’s 
liauirhty liictiini, that “ no one now 
maintains the iii\ iolahility t^c.orpo- 
rate rights, when a clear case of pub- 
lic ne(!(*ssity or tupf.dteth'y demands 
this sacrifice.” Necessity has no law. 
Jt is tin; “ tyrant’s ])lea” with Avhich 
he has e\er “excused his devilish 
d(‘eds.” Ibit expediency has its laws, 
and Li»rd Henley must be laughed 
at with scorn, on ajiplying them to 
such a plan as bis, by wbicb would 
be destroyed the most useful und 
scrrirrithlr establishments that ever 
guarded religitm, lii bis Idindiiess, 
people who have tin; use of tlieir 
eye^i will not sulVer him to legislate 
for tbejn ; tliey willdook to such men 
as Professor Pu.sej»' and other “ burn- 
ing and shilling lights,” (a favourite 
expression of bis Lordship,) and list- 
en with perfect conviction of the 
truth of all they say when they de- 
clare, “ that such eBtabJisbments are 
devoted to promote the liighest in« 
terests of the public, while a larger 
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proportion of their income flows 
back to the public than from any 
other species of property ; that they 
are open to the public ; that there is 
no one to whom, so soon as he qua- 
lifies liimself for them, every office 
in the (’liurch is not open. Ami 
those who speak so much of the 
("liurcli, as distinct from the people, 
wciiihi he amazed, if they examined 
the lives of our divines and digni- 
taries, and saw how many of theses 
eminent and excellent men were the 
sons of tradesmen, farmers, and me- 
chanics.” TliC'se institutions alone 
are, as J)r llacket said, in his trium- 
phant speech hefon? another tribunal . 
in another time, “ tlic common pos- 
session of the realm, lying open to 
all that will ([ludify themselves to 
get a part in them. I'/ny arc. not cn^ 
rfo.^Lfl ht in'ii'tUe /upils estates ^ hut 
they are the rornuems of the hinyrlom^* 
l^ord 1 fenlt‘\’ has told us that thesu 
o'^tahliNlntumis “ have elVected, and, 
indeed, from their nature can by pos- 
sibility eiVect, blit little for the win- 
ning of simls, and tbe cause of \ital 
ami j)ra<‘tical Clu istianit}".” But a 
far wiser than be lias said, “ these in- 
stitutions wei e the nurseries of most 
of our ehief Divines wlio \v(?re the 
glory of the Lnglisli name; in them 
the-^e great men consolidated the 
strengili wliich has been so beneii- 
eial to tlie ("liurch ; to tliem, and to 
our i'niversitit‘s,are our Cliurch and 
nation indebted for the mightiest 
works which liave establisJied her 
faith, or edified her ]fiety.” It is 
sbainefnl to his Lordship to need 
to be told initbs which elevate 
every Christian heart that beats with 
h>vt‘ for its country, and gloiies in 
all that lias iiunle luu*, with ail her 
faults, good as well as great. It may 
he dry, says Mr Piisey, to “ review 
a catalogue of names f ’ no, not dry, 
for there is a magic iu every name; 
the meanest among them all is 
mij^hty ; and we should like to sec 
Ids Lordship’s list of “ burning 
and shining lights” set alongside of 
this illustrious line — of men who 
have clone as much as they did, li- 
ving and d 3 *iiig, “ ft»r vital and ]uac- 
tieal C'hristianity.” 

“ On opening then 'Willis’ History of 
the Cathedrals, there occiiis befura 
the year when the account 

closes, the names of Jiumniond, 
dersoUf Cast relit South, Smalridge, 
2 X 
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Samuel and Jo^n Ftl/^ Aldritli, 
Archbishop \Vako, Archbishop i’ot- 
ter^ AUcstne^ Owen, Pocockcy and 
llyde; among the Deans ut* Poter- 
])oroiigh again, are Jaehson [on the 
CreedJ, ('osiiis [Scholastical IJistory 
uf the Canon], iSlmon PattUk^ and 
Kidder; among the Canons, Lively 
(one who wasinostdepended upon in 
the present translation of the Bible), 
and Thomas Greaves,an eminent Pro- 
fessor of Arabic hi this pdace. In 
Ely, riirther, we find Pc/itlri/, among 
the Arclnleacons ; ameng the Pre- 
bendari(*s, Archliishop Parker^ Bish- 
op Pem h JUy Sp( nri y, Li/;k(/'o(>ty B 7*//- 
Among the Pn-beiKhirit s of 
Canterbury, again, wn tind iluih y, 
Alexander Nowell, Samuel i^uker. 
Archbishop Tenison, Tillotson, Stil- 
Vmglleet, (’astoll 1 Polyglot Ihbb* anil 
JA*xicon], Bevel uige, Mili [(ar. l‘e. t , 
c\c.j ; (besides that it : a\e rt tu.e tii 
Laac \ ossiut^, the Cn^'anhsms, Sai.i- 
via, Ocliinus Juul Du es 

'tN’iiulsor did to Dti Domifd*^. ami the* 
Cathedral of Oxfoid a mueh 
blighter name, Pi t<'r xMt.rtyr. ) N< r 
liave we, as yet, e\en e.iioyiig 2 j’»nn s 
so valuable, included many of the 
most revered of our Ditincs; besides 
thes('. were mmnbris (.t Cailicdiriih, 
(I mention such names a- ('ceur, 
many I have mnitt.' d,^ />*-//, B/,7e/- 
hii.rf, Ctifhrorffi, Aiclibishop 7-o/w/, 
Jhshop AtLfh'nr.^y P, IJevlin, iJ< eai 
Bailow, liishop Hkfstnty /hUis (of 
Eton), Bishop (iibson, and in :i 
corrc'sponding situation in th»'irn)i 
Chiircii, Arclihisljop as iji 

later times Dean Craves ami Andi- 
bisliop Magee ; B. \Vi}Uo)i i Polyglot 
Ihblel, Fox and Mon^lmenl^;, 

Atterbury, iMiix, fl. Pi'aieaux, 
Shuckford, Bishop Jlall, Bbhnp 
Con} beare, Bisliop Newton, \N'iili:iin 
Lloyd (Bishop of Asapdij, Bishop 
and l^eao (dj.'-ndler, the Slno locks, 
the Lowths, Bi* lic»p Ban*, 
(Jombf-r, Birdiop Wilkin^, 

Outiarn, Mangey, Jenkii?, DcrI.aui, 
Biscoe, (jhapmari f J']u^el;ile• Bal- 
griiy, Whitby, Bullock, War]>urton, 
Zaehary Pearce, Bishojjs I'leetwood, 
Horsley, Jfoibery, JCemdcoti, ibn;- 
dnlph. Holmes D»*aii Miioer, 

tSfo. — so thfit with ihe excepth/U ol 
Bingham, wlio reckons it not iJie 
least part of Jiis happlne^-, i];at 
• Providence liating removed me 
from the University wheie the best 
supplies of learning are to be had. 


jdaced me in such a station as gives 
me opportunity to make use of so 
good a library (Winchester), though 
not so perfect as I should wish ; — 
with this, and tin; exc(*ptioii of those 
wlio were Heads of ("olleges,as Bar- 
rt»\v, or constantly resided at tliein, 
as Mede or Hody, it would be dilVi- 
cult to name many aulbors of ela- 
borate or learned works, who were 
not ineiiibers ol Cliapters.” 

That Lord Henley, a man of birth, 
worth, education, and talent, shonbl 
have always been ignorant of that 
array is imposf.ible ; he lias lost Ids 
iiie’uory on one great department of 
kiiowlcvlLn*, and some strange spnngi^ 
h IS wiped away all such impri ssioiis 
fiom the surtact^ of his brain. How 
le lin' d wonder at the following 
line p i-^sa.re fi um Bowles ; — 

If Di'ianiirrs from the Chiircli 
could furnish su< h :i hor t, from 
a;.:* to u :t\ of \irtuous, ])ious, and 
1 'jun- (1 im 11 Jis iiii\e issued in de- 
f. fU'»' of ( in i: d :nity from lai' arena 
of r*.;- catinMlials alom' — men Viho 
h;i’.'o im>r!{i d so wi-il of their couii- 
Iry — men who headed the Jlefonna- 
ts.m, and were burnt at the stake for 
VO doir.i^: — uit u who translated the 
Bib :d eaiived it to be set up in 
fircli --men who, in imprivon- 
j, I'iN, s}<;(;d in frontof the 
Ue\oiu ion ol 10.S to wideh rcii* 
i ions t( b'lrf'don so much indel^ted 
- -vin n ;vl,o h ivi* i-nrii bed lids eoun- 
Iry ui. : si ice.ce and genenil know- 
kobp’, t 'nmi>erlandv, Wards, Der- 
hiuiiv, 1 bi](*ys, ; nay, taking o?ic, 
our hin ib!e ciia])t(n* alone, if from idl 
llmir laiib's they ran lui duce other 
Jewids, hke liisln^p .lewid ; otln*r 
llookeis, liki' i(ieli;u<I the prebeu- 
fb ry ; otln r hillincrtvot lbs, like 
( li;:!ie«*})or ( 'idllii.g worili, <d' Sai urn ; 

.'b'lii \'/;nds, SIhu locks, Hoad- 
b*} i'uiii' is, Doughi'ses, not. omit- 
linir tin* lining most pious, charitable, 
end learned lilvliop Burgess — and a 
D-‘.an es rci'miiplisbed and truly" 
< hii-ti.m as Pcaison; — if any reli- 
gious eonimunity, lik<‘ ours, had k<‘pt 
in repair and ]u*istine lieaiity the«c 
ancie nt and inaj<'stir, striietiires for 
humlred years — if any religious 
ronjm? «.;, v had jnodticed works of 
J<‘an>ii;g end jiieiy, such as iviJl last 
as long ffs the language in which 
they aie written will last, and Biich 
as will he read, if virtue and learning 
remain, when the majestic and so- 
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lenjii tower? under whose nhades 
t)u‘y wcie composed, imiy be a 
wreck ; — it* they hiul srattered over 
their country uh many works of piety, 
learnini^', and cJioriiy as ihoro pre- 
lat<‘s, and deans, and chapters, have 
done, for myself, and, I hope, tliere 
would be but one voice i'roin all those 
luillowed structures, 1 would say', 
with far diflerent feelings from those 
of ]\ir Ilume, three hundred tliou- 
sand ! yes, ten times three hundred 
thousand, if there ‘be any viutlc, 
it* tliere be any i»h atsi:,’ in an enlight- 
i lied, opulent, cultivated, and g<?ne-. 
rolls Protestant CJhristian land.” 

Put the question may be tried in 
many other ways ; and Professor 
Pusey'has wisely' instructed us to ask 
— who were the persons selected for 
groat and important iiiidertakings 
but the members of endowed foun- 
dations V or the forty-seven persons 
“ who were intrusted with tJie re- 
moulding of our Knglish torsion, 
and produced that beautiful and 
classic work, whicli of all transla- 
tions most breathes the sjiirit of the 
divine original,” six only were Paro- 
chial Ministers. The rest, as far as 
we know, were ^lembers of (’athe- 
drala, or Professors, Heads, or Fel- 
lows of Colleges. Who were the nine 
who assisti'd the Bisliops in the 
Hamptoii-Coui t conference? Six 
had, before llicir expulsion, (’allie- 
dral prefernnoit, and were mostly 
Deans; Jewell and Cluest wm*e Fel- 
lows of Colh’ge. Of one only tl.e 
station is not known. WJien the bill 
for abolisliiiig Deans and ( ■]iapter?% 
was brought into tlie Long Ikir- 
liameiit, J)r ilaeket, whom we 
have already' (pioted, maintaiu- 
f‘d their cause, and spoke before 
those wlio bad been able to re- 
fute him, had be s]>oken what was 
not tlie trutli. 'Fhe <juestion was 
concerning “ the continuing such 
lands to tfuir ancient, or directing 
Ihimi to other, but neither for 
alienating them from public and 
ploiis,^ einploy’^meut.” Sucli weight 
had his speech, that had the alien- 
ating of cuch lands been then put— 
(See Fuller’s C-liurch History, where 
he gives an epitome of the speech) 
— it was thought it would “ liavo 
been carried in tlie negative by more 
than six score suffiages.” Let Lord 
Henley read that epitome in Fuller, 
or the report of it in Nalson and 


lliisli worth, or its substance con- 
tained in the petition of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, whicli was printed 
at the same time ; and let him refute 
one aigument in it, and he shall, on 
thefir.st vacancy', he made Ttlaster of 
the Hulls. “ Its btatements,” say’s Mr 
Townsend, “were considered as un- 
answerable then, and they remain so 
to the ])resciit hour.” Yet a short 
Parliament, worse than the Long, 
may whilV them away like withered 
leaves. 

Put how small a portion of the 
eminent men who were fostered by 
those establishments are tliose wliose 
W'orks have been transmitted to us, 
and form the main part of our ]>rc- 
sent theology ! Hundreds died after 
liaving, in the beautiful language of 
Professor Pusey, fulfilled “their allot- 
ted portion in transmitting to other 
hands the sacred torch of divine 
knowledge which sliall beam from 
tlie one end of tlie (diristiaii course 
to tlie other ; and thougli tlieir own 
lamp be exiinguislieil, still it is in 
part to them that we are indebted 
for the light with which we are now 
surrounded.” 

Tsot less beautifully does Mr 
Bowles, after speaking of the “ im- 
per5>hable monuments of piety' and 
various learning” raised by the 
Uiia))tt*r-clergy, say “it is not from 
any' feelings of invidious distinctions 
that I say tliis, for I believe, taking 
the history of the Church from the 
llefonnation, it can be ]>roved, and 
wr4rmly do 1 a]>preciate the invalu- 
able stuvices ot that body of pious 
and most exiMiqilary men, whose re- 
ward for their labour is often only 
the consciousness of doing tlieir du- 
ties, the approval of Ciod, and tlie 
tears wliieli unknown and unnoticed 
tiu»y liave wiped away, — and person- 
ally I know many iii their silent re- 
tir(*ments as amiable as Tillolson, as 
learned as Hooker, as eloipiont as 
Sheilock — lit to adorn the liighest 
stations, the possessors of buinbie 
vicarages; — but 1 speak of facts 
when 1 speak of the ser\iecs ren- 
dered to a Christian country by 
those of Catbedral-C'l’.aptcrs alone.” 
The name of Bowles himself, C aiioii 
of Salisbury', will live for ever on the 
noble catafogiie; and Lord Henley 
might hang down his head on being 
asli’cd by' tliat voice, “ Shall national 
parsimony, in front of twenty Cathe- 
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dials, silent, majestic, and grey with 
years — standing amidst the stir and 
noise and smoke ofopiilent commerce, 
hackvr about the rniuineration, when 
the palaces of the metropolitan 
Marking- me 11 arc more splendid than 
those of the Bishop of London, when 
th(?re are ten thousand golden mer- 
chants to one golden Prebendary?” 
And what property, he elocjuently 
asks, “ supports these drones^ The 
‘ earnings,' as it has been audaci- 
ously said, of the poor ? No : their 
own ancient property in land, with 
titles more ancient, and in every re- 
spect as good and legal as those of 
any lord of the land. They are sup- 
ported by lands, some possessed 
long before the Conipiest ; which 
lands, the tyrant andcoiHpieror of the 
kingdom, though he transferred the 
ownership, did not dare to touch; 
Avhicli lauds continued uninjured 
through the reign of the rapacious 
Henry \'1H. ; which were alien- 
ated for a sliort time by the solemn 
robbers of llie 17th <*entury ; whit'h 
were restored in IGijO; and which 
yet remain to encouraire learning 
and piety.” 

Let any one rend a few pages of 
LonI Henley’s Plan, ^^) halting in the 
hcsitatiiiti, wc» had almost said, of 
conscious guilt, and then the follow- 
ing tlowirijr and Ltlowing pages of Mr 
Bowles sfieaking in the sacred cause 
of his Sion, and In? will le(*l tin; dif- 
ference in p«>\ver between an I’bigli.'^h 
clergyman glorying in the shadow of 
that (Cathedral of which he delights 
to perform the services, fr<»ni his lips 
“ no cold c<*reinoiiial,” and an Eng- 
lish nobleman instigat«»d by souk* 
dull demon, to shear the beams of 
the Fabric, famous of ol<l, and still 
illustrious in the. dedicated spirits 
that minister at its altars. 

“ According to the Plan before us,” 
says Mr Bowles, the resideiitiarieH 
are to he dismissed — their freeliolds, 
which all the tyrants in the king<lom, 
cxc<*pt th<! ejjvmanlinrj samts Hud 
CroitneeHy spared — to be diverted. 
The Dettn^ with a new and more 
‘ svrqit! ral name,’ to siipeiiiitend the 
whole duty €)f the catherlral, liaving 
two assistants, he and they to he m.m*: 
MONTHS rehifieijt,atteijdiijg the cathe- 
dral service as at piesenr, I suf)po.se 
^^wice every day, rrithont in tennis- 
Stan I He for his nine months to have 
-irom a thousand to twelve hundred 


a-year stipend, and they, iico hund- 
red each ! And this is the spirit of 
your liordship’s deeply ctuisidered 
plan of Cathedral Kelonii! — of ‘rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul,’ The sti- 
pendiary Dean, with a more spiritual 
app(?llation, and his two ecclesiasti- 
cal aides-de-camp, to be paid out of 
a ‘ commissioner’s* hag^ and all the 
present establislinients to be as the 
‘ baseless fabric of a vision ! * 

“ I contend for no abuses ; but let 
IIS calmly compare tlie original in- 
tention of the pious founders. Ac- 
cording to the statutes of most Ca- 
thedrals in England, tliere is an en- 
dowment in land, to k(*ep up tin; 
fabric — to support the Bishop, Dean, 
I'reheiidaries or (!!anons, superin- 
teiuling, iu'iec doilg, tin? (’athedral 
services — to maintain the ehuical 
readers, singing men, and choristers 
— and to educate, clothe, and ap- 
prentice the last. 

“The form of (’ntlit*dral stuvice 
has been the same Iroin iht* tiint* of 
the Reformation to this dav. 'I'lie 
mass, and all rites ihu ined supersti- 
tious, havt* he(»n al)olish(*d ; ifie 
JJdde /s' oprn ; the most aneient di!- 
cent habits are regained, which \v(*r(* 
used long htfiie what ran he ealh'd 
l^npi pg ; the praises ot (bul, in tlie 
Psalms, arc* vhanint — as l>y thfir //c- 
spned nnthar //u y mre ‘ and 

nut said ; and thc» imthcuns sunL^aI ^‘ 
from the stddi/ne and ajf'tt fing tru/fls 
oFlhc* sarnc* d/riuf author, iK>t mi're 
inisc'iahle ///r/r.vvr/ ti av csties ! Sucl; 
lias becui the* serv ic e in our ('allic*dral 
since* Bishop Jcwc*l — save, only at 
that ]>(*riod spo?v<*n of, whc'ii all 
chapter lands werci sold, aiicl the 
choirs sih»nt. The vencuahle h^^ta- 
blishmeiit lias survivc’cl lliat fanatic: 
stoiiii, and we might say, 

‘ ]Mcisc^ [uofancio, jailcrior tvenit.’ 

So stands our Sion, graeidul, 
venerable*, beautiful, and majc»stic, in 
l}K*opc>ii light of I leaven, throuirh the 
sunshine* cu* storm of cc-ntinic s, ap- 
]»ealing to tbc* oit.v Binu: and llio 
most aiK'ient and piimitive Liturgies, 
for tlie siiiij)lic ity, and yi‘t impicss- 
siveni‘ss, ot her public worsbip Si> 
stands our l/cautiful (/athcuiral, re- 
^'oiinditig daily with its sublime, not 
‘ cold and formal, * servic es, as it Iiuh 
done for upwards of six hundred 
years.” 

It must always be difticult— often 
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ini possible for a parorbiul minister 
* to lind l<‘isure, and opportuiiily, 
and books, for any oJaborat work.'* 
Hovv' many books aia* recjiiirt'd fora 
compilation in divinity ! \Vhat read- 
ing must liave ^ono to Unit nmst 
useful work by Hartwell Horne I 'Fbe 
period of resideneci at the Universi- 
ties lias been iiiucli diminislied ; and 
the vast ineniase of our pofiulation 
has irnule onerous and exhausting 
parochial duties. In no portion, in- 
d(»eil, ol the ('hristian Church, says 
Professor Pusey, are the ]>aro<*hial 
ministers, however well insiiueted, 
llie literal y cleri»y — not even in Ger- 
many, where, inoie than in any other 
country, they do engage in literal y 
pursuits- Tlie main ptuiion ot wiil- 
ten theoloiiV is the ]n oduetitni €>f 
Prob'ssois. ’ ris the saim* in H(»llaml, 
Switzerland, i)erimark, Sweden, and 
Scotland. “ And are th<*Se the limes,” 
he asks, “in which ive may lauitent 
oiiis!‘!\(’s with one avtuun* only of 
intrtjducini; ( 'in istianit to tin* 
minds <d' tin* peojde, the diicct mi- 
nislralions of tin* ideiL''}', and omit 
that other instiunient, which is 

now' ca i ling “O learlul a powm, the 
PrC'S ? ( 'r shall we, again, lie sali.^- 

fi**d with such woiks as men can 
send forth in tlie midst of occupa- 
titms wdiicli I'xhanst their \\ hole 
sticiiglh, and think that w'e can 
lln*rew’iih wiilistand the torrent of 
Xalur.disni, Rationalism, Socinian- 
isin, and indilVereina*, which will, it 
God avert not, be ])oured upon our 
land.” Lord Hmdi'V can sc'e no other 
W'uy oT promoting “vital Clnisii- 
anit y” but I»y a w oi king clergy.” He 
alludes, indeed, to some of the great 
divines ofthe Church ; but Ids longest 
list is of einim»iU Hissentens. He* 
may pret<*iid to speak reverently of 
iniglity tli(*ologiaiis, l)ut his liearl is 
not w"ith tlunn; and lie sees but 
ein])ty or eiow ded ehurclies ; no 
visions has he ot the* still, lamp lit 
study of tin* learned vecduse, devo- 
ting liis life to the elucidating of the 
Scriptures. The* provision made for 
them, to Riipiport, to (‘ueourage, in 
on'* sense, to cTeate them, he would 
curtail ; for the ” nation ” is growing 
noisy against such useless waste, the 
thoughtful, instructed, wise, and 
religu>us nation, and grudges not 
only the more sple’kidid iiwvards 
(they arc nut many) which may, as 
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things now are, brighten the once ob- 
scure lot of a few' fortunate scholars, 
wliose labours were truly labours ot 
love in the sanctuary of the closet, but 
grudges even the competence, the 
pittan(*e,wdiich,in the esiablishnietits 
In* seeks to ruin, is found by many 
only very late in life. He seems to 
liave no aftectionate feelings of a per- 
sonal kind for the men themselves 
—to be insensible to the inappreci- 
able good they are thus enabled to 
do, w’hich bad else remained undone 
for ever. “ The only remaiidug 
provi‘<ion for wdiat every portion ot 
the (diiircdi ot Christ has ihougbt 
n(*ressary for its well-being, a learii- 
••d and studious clergy, is our Ca- 
thedral Institutions. And shall vve, 
asks Professor Pusey, “ in such limes 
destroy these r ” 

Alm'ost all our Defences of the 
Faith have been, as be has already 
shewn, the produce ot the ( a- 
thedral Institutions; alnmst evety 
vvofk w hicli has eniii'hed Liigb’^h 
thcoloey. Look at the living- He 
i»ano‘s Ri^liops \ :ni Miblerl, ^Lu'sli, 
Sumner, Pliilpotts, Archbisho]> Lau- 
rence. Mr i>a\)son, and Dciismi, 
Deans Jn*]and, C:handler, D'odc- 
lion*'!*, Archtit*acons (.nKhlartl cud 
Wianuh.im, Dr Nott and ILirioii, 
Piidesstu- L(*e, Mr Vatix, Town- 
st*iid, Slaile, Pishop C»ray, Dr Sjiry, 
Professor Fausset ; and among 
heads of C olh*ges, Dr Roiitli, 
Pishop Coplestone, Archbishop 
M'halely, Pi^hop (bay. Dr Mord- 
w'<nth. Dr blench, and lilr Rogers, 
Canon of l^\e!(*r. Pul w h> extmid the 
list— Lord Henley— for lie is obsti- 
iiate— w'ill still stick to bis libel. 

They have effected, and inderd, 
from tlieir nature, inwi hi/ 
effect but liitlc for the winning of 
souls, ami tin* caiise^ot vital and 
practical Cliri.sliaiiity I’ 

Lord Henley ought, even at the 
eleventh hour, to look into the history 
of the Fstablishmenls which, w'ith a 
solemn air of ignorant rushiiess, he 
has beinir doing all in his power to 
destroy. JR'cause other Protestant 
('hurches have no Cathedral endow- 
ments, have they no eiirresjioinling 
institutions for tin* maintenance and 
Ruppi vof a learned Clergy l*rolessor 
Pusey w’ill instruct him that they 
have; and will shew' him that weie. 
these endow' mciils destroyed, t-ng- 
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land would have cause to be asliained 
of herself before even foreign luiu- 
cipalities, that are ])etty in compari- 
son with her magniliceiit provinces. 

Tlien, with what a sleek look — it 
is not even sly — does bis Lordship 
slur over the word sinecure — on 
which, nevertheless, his whole argu- 
ment depends. \Vc have sliewn that 
lie knows nothing of the origin of 
Cathedral Establishments. But lie 
enumerates, plausibly to peojile as 
ignorant as himself, tlutirs which 
their members, lie says, do not per- 
form, and having done so, seems half 
to believe that he has shewn their 
offices to b(* sinecures. ‘‘ If,” says 
Professor i’ust*y, there be real la- 
bour bestowed, and real service per- 
formed, it matters not in what way 
the person so labouring be support- 
ed.” He certainly is no sinecurist. 
The tnilh is, as all wed l-iri formed 
persona know, and as j\lr Bowles has 
stated with great animation, that many 
of tlie memlicrs of llH‘se establi^h- 
nientsdoperform,arid most conscien- 
tiously, many of tlio^c very duties 
whicli Lord Ilenlcw savs they do not ; 
and lie also states, wiili e(]ual anima- 
tion, what all v/elidnforrried persims 
krmAV, that many of the members of 
these estrdtlislimenfs ar(‘ likewise 
among tin* l/e.«*t of the Paroeliial Cler- 
gy, at ilie some lim*' lh ;t they me 
Ji^ariied Tiieologians. 'I liis may be a 
departure, jnubap'^, from the pur- 
poses of live Foundation; but it surely 
is not one Lord flenley will condemn. 
And he likewise states, Avliat all 
welMnformed persons know, that 
the “ splendid rewards ” of two- 
thirds of these six hundred digni- 
taries,” (We slifujld like to see the 
six hundred) are inadequate to keep 
the ** dignitaries” in <;assocks and 
shovel-hats and a onii-horse cliaise. 
But vve shall speak more on details 
another time ; and coiielude our re- 
futation of I/ord Henley’s great Argu- 
ment of the Juxtaposition, with a sen- 
tence from that other admirable ])ain- 
pbhn (Pusey’s) we liaveso often quo- 
tefl, wiiich all should read who wish to 
see the question treated inall its bear- 
ings. “ On the one hand, they set forth 
the neglected state of our large towns, 
or our mining distiicts, or our scat- 
tered agricultural population ; on tlie 
other, insfihite<I, or at all events inci- 
dental, abuses in the appointments 
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to our large Cathedral Establish- 
ments. And without further enquiry 
into the expediency or justice of the 
case, it is tiiougbt that a double be- 
nefit ^vould be conferred upon the 
Church, hy providing for the one 
through the extinction of the other V'* 

It might seem invidious to men- 
tion tlie names of the living, but it 
would be delightful to do so, who, 
under “ the sliadc and shelter of the 
noble strength” of those Fabrics, are 
dedicating llieir lives to divine stu- 
dies, as did of old the pious and 
learned Fathers of the Foundali<iiis, 
or who arc (inconsistent sinecur- 
ists !) dispensing from their lips 
vital soul-instruction, and from their 
bands vital body- sustenance, to the 
poor. Among them, now as of old, 
are seen, conspicuous among the 
most eminent in erudition, all-ac- 
complished scholars, in whose pri*- 
sence sciolists would grow pah* ; 
preachers powerful in I'.ersurisive or 
convincing ehxpieuce, wliich they 
have studied, not in the schools alone 
of < ireece ami ot Home, thougli fa- 
miliar with thos(» noble languages 
to them living, and to most of their 
conteiniiers dead, — but in a scliooi 
as high and far holier, that of the 
illu«tiious Divines of England, with 
the immortal Jeremy at its hc'ad, — 
and ia a school far surpassing them 
ail, that of St Paul, — and in a scluml 
winch many modem teachers do 
now despise, humble, indiM*d, but 
Heavenly, laised by Him who ut- 
tered for all generations tJie S<'rinon 
on tlie Mount, and for them all, be- 
cause of their biiifulness, wlio died 
upon tlie (.’loss. 

Weie we to make a pleasant pil- 
grimr ge tluough England, and pass 
a Kummerks day uiidiu* the shadow 
of each old Cathedral, thinking on 
tlio men who “in long procession 
calm and beautiful,” have ininistered 
at their altars; and as the living ])as- 
sed before us, doing no more tlian 
mere justice to tlieir virtu<‘s, nor 
seeking to hide from ourselves tlieir 
faults or frailties, we should, unless 
our self-esteem were overweening 
indeed, feel that we were In the 
Meal presence of many before wdioni 
it was lilting w'e should veil our 
eyes iu reverence, in Uio real pre- 
sence of not a few, whom to equal 
would be great glory, to fail abort 
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of llicir dcscrviogfl no Rliamo, to imi- 
tate and emulate their exami»]e our 
desire and delit^Iit. 

Mr Bowles, “ n fond adoriir of de- 
I)arted fame,” and a lover of all livinf^ 
excellence, takes a look with such 
feelings at Durham, at St l^aul’s, at 
Bristol, and exults in many a time- 
honoured name. But with ijoculi a* 
pride and more* especial aficction lie 
thinks of his own Salisbury; and w'ii 
must i^race our pa^es willi its ii-^t of 
worthies, wliich lie gives in answer 
to some nonsense iii th<^ Edinhurgh 
llcvie\v\ 

“ 1 will, therefore, take the Chap- 
ter of Saruni, as the one with which 
1 am most acquainted, saying nothing 
of Jewell, Cliillingworth, Hooker — 
bishop, ehan<*<*llor, tind incbeiidary. 
The period deniauded also exidudes 
BuriK't. Enter, then, from the chap‘- 
ler of Salisbury — 

“ 1, Prebmidary Mai tin BeiiHoii, 
afterwards Bishop of Clouceslcr, au- 
tlior of inany eminent iheoJogieal 
works. 

“il. Bishop nuadly,of wliomi need 
not say a word. 

*‘3, Bishop Sherlock, ditto. 

‘‘ 4. Bishop Douglas. A Scotchman, 
who might liavo i)een, hut for our 
universities and cathedrals, an un- 
known minister of an obscure 
kirk. 

“o. Bishop Burgess. Founded a 
college, as well as being an eminent 
Kcbolar and divine. 

“ <3. Dean Pearson. Author of the 
most interesting Life of Claudius 
Buchanan, and now engaged iu wri- 
ting the Life of that liiiiiible man of 
Ciod, Swartz, with nvIiosc iininc India 
and ('hristian Ibirope ic.sounds. 

“7. Archdeacfiu Stebhing. \'aiiouf; 
learned theological woiks. 

8. Archdeacon Dauheny. Budt n 
church ! as well as wrote a ‘ (iiiid^F 
to it— the work of a profound Ih^i- 
testant theologian. 

“9. Archdeacon Coxe, uho h.is 
thrown much xicw and interesting 
light on the hisUnii'al periods on 
wliich he has treated. 

“ 1(>. Ib ebeiidjiiy (ulpin. Sermons, 
Essays, and Life of (Jilpin, tjf Dur- 
ham. 

“11. Preheiidary .and Archdeacon 
Ihulwell. Various learned and dis- 
tinguishiHi works, ^larticularly on 
the Athanasiaii creed. 


** 12. Canon Bampton. If not a wri- 
ter himself — r/ur facit per uliumfacit 
per scy he was the munificent founder 
of that Lecture in Oxford, which lias 
produced a White, a living Bishop 
Mailt, emiiieut as a divine — eminent 
as a pious poet — eminent in learn- 
ing and virtues — and a successive 
host, inany most distinguished and 
learned, .ns Lawrence, Archbishop, 

^cc. 

“ 1 3. Prebendary Glocester Ridley. 
Author of Life of Ridley, Ids great 
ancestor, school -fellow, at Winches- 
ter, with Bisho[> Lowth, author of 
Di>’sertation on the Syriac Language, 
and various works of learning and 
imagination. 

“It. Robert Holmes, collated pre- 
bendary, 1700. Oxford Poetry Pro- 
fessor, and Editor of the Septungiiit 
— a woik of ihi* greatest labour, 
learninc*, and importance. 

“i/j. .lohn (^aikCjDcan. Thefriend 
of Sir Isaac Xc^wton and Dr Samuel 
('larke, tramlalor of Grotiu*', autlior 
of l aujuiry into the (’ause and Ori- 
gin of 3Ioral Evil, Xc. — a work of 
ticep rchciiiw'h and great knoiv’- 
Icdge. 

“ Id. Robcu’t Cliarles lilayne, pre- 
bendary, collated 1707. The learned 
Hebraist, author of Commentaries on 
Daniel, &c. 

“ 17. Frcncli Lawrence, prebendary 
of tlie preliend poss(‘sscd by Cam- 
den. Lawrence, brother to Arcbbi- 
shop Lawrence, it is well known, was 
the intimate friend of Edmund Burke, 
tvhom he assistcfl in all bis great 
works, author of some of the happi- 
est eiVusioiis of liumoiir in verse, but 
author of a far more valuable reli- 
gious work, ])u\)lished after his death 
by the Archbishop. 

18. Sbuic Barrington. Excellent 
and chniuent Senuons, v\c. but more 
di'^rm^^Miislied as lia\ iiig dispensed, in 
iiinniliccnt charities, om ftundred 

t!iOtr,siui(I ptiundi, 

“ 19. Prebendary Faber. ?d\tlu>lo 
gist, of various E arning, and eminent 
tbecdogian. 

“-i>. Bel ens. Archdeacon. Autimr 
of SIM er.'il excidlent works relating 
to the Cl’.uvcb. 

“21. 1 may be imlulged in .adding 
the name ot luy fiieiid. <*anoii 3iac- 
donald, the nephew ol Bishop Dou- 
glas, and author of bis Lilc. 

“ 22. C anon C larke— my coadjutor 
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in defence of Wincliester College, 
and author of many elociuent Ser- 
in on«i and Charges. 

“ t23. Having extended the luimber 
Ro far beyond the (Critic’s, including 
his one poet, now behold a name 
Avitli which lie must be fanjiliar — 
Alison, prebendary of Sarum. 

“•J 4. Lastly, though ‘ the list iniglit 
be extended,’ let me conclude with 
mentioning tliat a<*complished young 
man, (Rennell,) of the liighest learn- 
ing, piety, and ])romise, (-ut otV, as he 
was about to shine among the fore- 
most ranks of his ]>rofossion, — the 
accomplislied son of a most accoin- 
plisJied sclM»lar, niy friend, the pre- 
sent Dean of Winchestm*. 

“ Here are, then, from nne C/inptcr 
alone, and irithin the prescribed p(‘- 
riod, t\veiily-4our scliolara and llieo- 
logians, many of uhom will rank 
with any the Ciitir lias produt ed. 
Jewell, and Chilling\vorth,aiid Hook- 
€M' (prebenclaiy ), are cut o.T, as 1 
have said ; ami Si*tii \Var<l, om* of 
the founders of ilie lLiy..l S.iciety ; 
and Bisliop llurnet, who, if lu* liad 
not been of i!ngli>ij (’hurch, 
might have lived in an s>r»scfjrematis(‘, 
and* Kdward J*ucu<.k, s ( coiid only 
to his father in knowledife of the 
Arabic and Hel^rr^w lan::lJal:{‘^.” 

Vet is the (’iiapt‘ r of Sarum in 
no ways distinguished above otic r 
Chafilers ; Archdiirn'ou W r.'uifrlinm 
could ‘‘ sIh'w cause” tor honourin::’ 
tlie loiindatifiii of wliicli he is one of 
tlie briiihtest ornaments, as iriuniph- 
antly as C’anon Bowles in bidiali of 
tliat which Iiis genius adorns; and 
Prebendary Townsend lias, in re- 
|)roof ol Lord Henley’s sneer, not 
feared to speak of his brethren, and 
to name those whom it jileased Lord 
King (now dead — whih*. his coailju- 
tor in brutal abuse of all clergymen. 
Lord ’leynharn, is worse than d(*ad • 
to Cfdl “ Monks ami Friars.” 

“ If I look to tlie prescuit Mem- 
bers of the Church of Dinham, 1 am 
no less ])reseiited with arguments of 
a similar d<“ cription. It may pro- 
voke a smile, or it may seeiii iii\i- 
dioas to mention some of them ; but 
how sliall I pass hy such men as 
Gisborne, who in Ids youth was 
reckoned among the worthies of hbig- 
land — or Gray, the Blsliop of Bris- 
tol, who, as a young man, published 
the most useful book in tlie language 
Oft the Old Testament; and lately. 


in his mature age, with the meek- 
ness we demand of the Bishop, and 
with the firmness we admire in a 
martyr, preached in his C’athedral at 
Bristol, while the service was inter- 
rupted, and hivS congregation dis- 
turbed, by assassins, threatening his 
life with danger, and his palace with 
burning V Why sliould I not mention 
Sumner, the. Bisliop of (’hester, dis- 
tinguished alike by scholarship, use- 
fulness, and hy unpretending ])it‘ty. 
Why should I omit (iilly, tlie 'I'ra- 
veller among the Waldenses, who 
lias gained by his labours, the honour 
of riveting tlie atleiilion of Ibirojie to 
the Mountains of Piedmont; ami who 
has ]>oiiited out, to the asUiiiislied 
world, that the Pa]ial corruption had 
not contaminated the Chuiches of 
the Alps ? I could name TJiorp, tvho 
was pronounced both by Ili^ Dio- 
cesan, and by the .MinisTer ol’ 

1‘bigland, when addressing ilie flist 
a^smobly in the woild, to he worthy 
<»f th<* puiest times of our Chiiri’h. 
1 could intuition others also of our 
society, who, thoug^li not so jniblicly 
known, are no less di*«tinginshed as 
exc(‘llent scholars, as tr<>od parociii.il 
(’lergymeiK and as blame)i‘>s and 
irreproachable mtm.” 

And who, jiray, it may be asked, 
is Mr Townsend? l^ord llen!t‘y, 
perlia[)^, ne\er beard his name. We 
shall b*t IMr Towiismid tt II us who 
lie is in bis own words. 

“Twenty yinirs bav(‘ now (dnp tal 
since the writer of lliis letter was 
ordained to a curacy of sixty inmmls 
a-year, in the Fens of h'.Iy. 11.* wa-. 
at that lime without bo]n‘, or pros- 
pect, or inihiential IVit ml. No o*u‘ 
of the unbeneficed working clenry 
could have liad less reason to aniii*i- 
pate the higher prefi*rinents of the 
Cliun-h, than the Curate in the hVns. 
But the study of theology was that 
which he deemed to be alone I’xcbi- 
sively worthy of ntt(‘ntion ; and he 
devoted himself to that study with a 
perseverance which enabled him 
eventually to accomplish a work, 
(the Arrangement of the Old and 
NIew 'restarnent, in (dironological 
and Historical Order, ivc. lfiL\ ^t\,) 
which from its unpretending useful- 
ness, was received with favour by 
( •hurcliirnui, Metbodistfl, and Dis- 
senters. fiod had made it to pros- 

E er. Shute Barrington, the late 

isliop of Durham, a name never to 
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be pronounced without lionour, ])y guishcd for learning, find liis charac- 
all who value piety, benevolence, and ter so excellent, that the ruffians, on 
every cpiality which can adorn a the days of terror, passed Jiirn unin- 
Christiari iiisliop, rewarded the jiired ; whilst the bishop, as Jearin‘d 
author, by appointing him to that and good, with jiobie intrepidity, did 
station whicli lie now holds in tlie his iniblic duty in tlie face of tlie 
Church. The poor Curate, without ilanies. Many oilier JJeans are 
interest, or patronage, or corrupt in- equally dislingui>hed by their learii- 
lluerice of any kind, is elevated from ing and character: let me be in- 
obscurity to llistinction, from small diilged in mentioning tlie Dean of 
resources to more ample revenue, Wincln ster, Dr lleiinell, with every 
Hohdy on account of his persevering prayer that he may be ])reserved 
and unwearied labours in the cause many year^: ; Dr Co])ieBton, Dt^au of 
oF bis Divine Master; and lie has St PiiuTs ; Dr li eland, Dean iif West- 
learned to considtu’, from this, and minster; my triend, Dr Pear^on, 
from many other instances of a si- Dean of Srdisbuiy, As one 

milar nature, that thousands of tlie translation of the Pilile is called tlie 
beneficed and uiibeueliced woiking the otlier, wliicli islliatnow 

(’leriiy, (to iisi*, a strange and iiio- in use, simjile, y4*t so beautiful, 
dern phrase,) by the continuance of might be called the D(mis i>ih'le, as 
these appointments, wliich are open so many were engaged in it!” 
to all, wiietlier from tlie ])easaritr3' And who was Nieol r A ]H)or find 
or thi* peerage, would be ('ucouraged humble Seoudi lad, from somewhere 
to labour, to ])erse\ eranci*, and to about Abeideen, who Inid the gjiod 
hope, lam (*ei tainl y dc‘sirous that foituni^io be au exliitntiom r at Bal- 
fiilure Pi'-Iiops of Durham should liol, without })ovverful Iriend or 
lie able to reward otluM* unpr(‘teml- ];atron, for tbougli illiist'ious lii* 
ing and }iumbb» labourers in the thought Iiiniself oh'^cure, but \\'J:o on 
vineyard ; and that otiiei* siiccc'ssms the taim* of his wondrous ai*«]ulrt‘* 
should follow me in the* stall at Dor- imuits in Oiimif.d ]or<‘, found Jibu- 
liain. I caim<»t belii ve that any of s. li’one msixjiif.-, to bis aNfmi'-liUieut 
tiie propt'xul * splemlid prizes' u liieli and inn ebili'v, nppoint'ul Kegius 
your f.ordsbip is willing to stib^-ti- Profe^‘-'u- of lleli^ew n?*rl (':mon of 
lute in the jilan* of t!:es(» jqqioint- C'hri'-tniu: eh — in hi"^ I’liKur of jio- 
inents, after you liave abolished the mmr and* ii.-efu)*** “"j .*d.is I toi» soon 
De;ins ami ('Inij'fters, will be either cut oJf, bet snci*n ded, on tlie same 
more attracliv(‘, or rnon' acceptable ground^, by one peiliaps hi*^ equal, 
to tin* Clerir}', or be ie>s exp(>s(»d to F.dvAard r»!ei\erif* Pu'«*i y, to win m 
attack ami ceii'^iire from the people. Heaven greiit a loUirer lire I 
than those liighn* ('lliees, wliicli the Ami this biings us to say a few 
(diurcli, as at present constituted, is woiils on a paragraph in l.ord llen- 
abl(* to command.” ley’s “ C liuveb llelmm” regarding 

And wlio ]»ray, it may be asked, is Patrona£:e. “ Parliameulary Inte- 
one Lee *r Lord Henley perhaps rest, I'.iinily coiinoxions, or party 
never heard of Idm. but Mr Powles gralitmle, lia\e rjuund filled up 
shall tell us — “ the obscure aud hum- «// \aeancies as they have aiisni, 
ble Lee, who. beginiiiiig life a com- with the sons, the brothers, and the 
mou carpenter, is now tlie pious and tutors ot ]Mini-t»‘rs and of their ad- 
leariicd resiilentiary of Hristol. I'lie lierents.” Ni>t so — we ha>e shewn 
history of this amiable and acctmi- it has not bian so; but pity 'tis and 
]>lished (diaracter is most extraordi- shame that such a charge* against our 
nary. He was a e’ountry carpenter Covernmeuts may be, in too many 
— struggling with difficulties— teach- cases, iiiiri'd with truth, as it was 
ing liimself Cjr4*ek, l^atiii, Hebrew, urged in a leiti»r \\ rlttiui )>y one i»f 
ixc.-~an hiimbh* (*xam])le of virtue tlie best of men, inst*rted in this .Al.t- 
aiid piety, as well as of extraordinary <;azine( September IS:hJ),and (pioted 
learning — now, by the patronage of i»y Lord Henley, tlum::!! it power- 
the liOrd (diaiicellor 13nMiirham,‘(jimI fully supports piincijdes wJiich liis 
who wouhl ]>Uick such honours I^ordship I'ammt set aside — above all 
from such men?.) a Prebendary of Good Faith with the cliiirch in all 
Bristol ! As to Deans, in the present plans tom hing her endowments, 
day, the Dean of Bristol is distin* \>‘ould it not, tlien, asks Dr Burton, 
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be ‘‘more reasonable in liiin to write 
upon State lleforni tJian upon Church 
Reform ? It now appears that tlie 
CJiurch is the suffering and not the 
oft’ending party. She has all these 
e\ ils inflicted on her by ambitious or 
irreligious statesmen ; and 3’et hIkj 
is abused, as if she were herself the 
cause of all the evil. Lord Henley 
mentions the case of the Earl of 
Bridgewater, who ‘ drew the inagni- 
licent income of one of the golden 
stalls of Durham while living at 
Paris.* I merely ask who gave him 
a dis]>ensatitm from residing at Dur- 
ham ? TJie (Jrown. In tlie same way 
we might go throng] 1 almost every 
case of abuse, \\ bieh is nieutioned bj'" 
J^ord Henley and other Church Re- 
formers. 1 have no wish to saj' that 
the Church is free from blame. In 
a body of lo,<)(H) persons, there must 
be many, 1 fear, who are forgetful 
of their clerical character, and trai- 
tors to the I\Iaster wlioea tlu‘y ])re- 
tend to serve. ?.Iost earnestly do i 
wish that the Government am! the 
Legislature would make it more and 
more ditnciik for a cieigyinan to ne- 
glect his diit\'. At f/uts t tist'jdn f 
tpsos rusto///\s 'riie (h)veriimerit 
may at this monnnit, without any 
Act of Parliament, ))revent nt‘arly 
all the ahuM(‘s which are m(*ntioned 
by Lord Henley. And yet th»*se 
abuses (‘xist. Surely, then, ( liurch 
Reform means more llian is gener- 
ally intended by that ex])rcssion r” 
We like to he/ir the accredited 
cliampions of the (Hiureli s]ieaking, 
to see them “ standing up for their 
own order,” f*)!’ iliey u>e heti(*r words 
than ours, and not one of them all 
has spoken more t'unpfjraUdy, firm- 
ly, trulls and wisely”, tlian Professor 
Piisey. If ofljces corisecrated for the 
advancement of (yliristianity have 
been abused, is that a reason that 
we should cast ilrnn aside, as if, ha- 
ving once been desecrated, they 
were unlit for farther y M'ere it 
not far better to dedii-atii them anew 
to the service to which they were 
first appointed y Nay, even, wliieh 
were a far worse c‘as<», supposing 
that in those times wluui the sysUnii 
had been thus forced upon tlic 
Church, and it had become an almost 
acknowledged piinciple, that in the 
disposal of C'hurch Pnlroricage, pre- 
ference was to be given to friendship 
or relationship, some of those who 


had been thus appointed to its high- 
er ofiiceB, themselves exercisetl their 
patronage in the like manner, — still 
this would naturally cease with tins 
introduction of a better system, and 
it has already in a great nieasure 
ceased. At all events, it might fur- 
nish ground for protesting, in God’s 
name, against such abuse, but could 
not atone be a suilicient r(»ason for 
abolishing offices which Vill nuidcr 
essential s(*rvice to God’s Church, 
as soon as they shall he rightly h(»- 
stowed. This, indeed, as well as 
ever)' other evil, will he found on 
closer inspection to have been exag- 
gerated ; distaii(‘e and indistinctness 
magnify objects. In our own Cathe- 
dral, not one-half have been appoint- 
ed upon any interest whatever, and 
others, I doubt not, are similarly si- 
tuated. At the worst, no one would 
argue on any other case, that the 
abuse of any institution, or of any 
gift of find, was an argument against 
its use; hovv' then, when the Ciiiircli 
lias not wilfully been thus degraded, 
when a:^"ain'‘t its own protest its 
offices ha\e hcM*ii thus profaned r’* 

The evil done to the Churcii by 
bold, had, and ambitious Ministers of 
State has been great — far greater 
than ever they in their wickedness 
could fi)resee ; “ let usjiot by continu- 
ing their sin, entitle ourselves to the 
liei itance of their puniKhineut, or, be- 
cause they liave mutilated and maim- 
ed one of th(5 fairest cMlifices ever 
ereeted to the service of God, our- 
selves wantonly destroy it, instead 
of restoring k, to its original beauty 
and streiigih.” 

But will Lord Henfi y, if blind to 
such high yet plain truths as the.S4‘, 
deny, that for years past, ap|u)inl- 
ments to those places in the Church 
which were oiiginally erected for 
the rewards of learning, have gene- 
rally been given to men of worthy 
He must know that there never was 
a time when virtue, talent, genius, 
erudition, were more certain of 
])romotion in the C.^iundi than 71 ow. 
Let him hut look at th(5 Bench. But 
he necfl not look so high to see that 
elevating truth. All the meritorious 
cannotgf^tad variceinent equal to tlniii* 
merit. That liappens in no profits- 
Hion. Ifiit a mitre need be the object 
of liopelcsss ambition to no man who 
is worthy to wear it, however huiii- 
blo hU hii th. And the brows of many 
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wlioliave worn it are “illustrious, not every parson will be as courageous 
by courtesy,” but in tlie briglitness as a tar, a Bishop as fearless in fire 
of mural worth and Intel leetual pow- as an Admiral, and Howloy divide 
er,and in the halo of Piety and Faith, the nation’s admiration of valour with 
Lord Henlej^ speaking of the spirit Nelson, 
of the age, says “that the voice of Having now elucidatedafewpoints 
the nation is demanding in every whicli Lord Ilerley has left rather 
public functionary a higher degree iii the dark, we are entitled to say 
of zeal, and purity, and virtue ; that that he has ])ut most unfairly — most 
abuses arc no longer deemed sacred absurdly — Ids whole argument. He 
because they are venerable, nor im- takes up, that is, lays down a posi- 
provemeiits rejected as rash because tioii, from vvhicli he thinks no human 
they are extensive.” There is much reasoning can drive 1dm, whereas l»e 
matter for doubt, perhaps dissent, occupies it as a shadow does tlie 
ill that short sentence ; hut \vc ho])e surface of a quagmire. Place a man 
that the first clause contains the there, and he sinks in a moment, over 
truth. If it be true that the nation head and cars, into sludge. 

“ demands in every public 1‘uiiction- Here, quoth he, are thousands in 
ary a higher degree of zeal and puri- ])opulous cities growing up from 
ty and public virtue,” will not that infancy to manhood who never hear 
demand operate as powerfully and the woid of God. Here aie mo- 
beneficially on the clergy as on the thers that never attend public wor- 
]aity — on iniii5stc*rs of religion as ship in the Establishnient. Here is 
on ininistiM-s of State r l^el the pro- a diocese, wJiere, out of 100,000 ]>er- 
si'iit race of incuinlients in tlie hnig- sons, only 10 (m) attend tlie “ Lord's 
lish ('athedral ICstablisInnents, of Table.” Tlie jails rac I’rowded ; the 
whom his Lordshiji tliinirs so nif'anly, deepest itmorance and irreliudon pre- 
die out; and he is willing to allow vail. Wo are still in ciTect an un- 
them to do so by natuviil deaths, and christianized hind, 
not of starvation — being Jiorrified at A more than smnhre pi(*ture of 
the notion of Intermeddiing with the England. Look on that jiicturc — 
undesi?rved incoriH's of the living, and then on tin’s — “a revenue es- 
and a legislator l>ut for the unborn— timated at L.*j(KkoriO per annum, 
and hhiglnnd will a race of Jii- dev oted almost entirely to sinecures.” 
shops, i)eans, Archdeacons, Ckanons, Tiiese tw o statement-, says he, [daced 
and Prebmidaries, worthy of her in juxta-posilion suliiciently shew tlie 
Cdiurcli. All “ pidilic functionaries “ iimnense misapplication of these 
having higher degrees of zeal, and large but still inadequate funds.” 
])urity, anil public virtue,” all ( ’rown '1 lierefore let us exiingui>li — as pro- 
:ipj)ouitments will be made in wis- posed — the C'athedral Establisli- 
dom. There will be no want of men imnits i f Enghu.d. 
worthy to make up the r-:x liundretl Sotily. ’1 !?ev are not sinecures, 
dignitaries;” candidates then* will 1 he revenue estimated at L.;100,u00, 
be none for any holy oPlce— hut an he hioi'^elf admits, does not nearly 
enlightened King, advised by en- reach that amount. Itiskmnvunot 
liglit*'ned IMinisters, will only have to be L.-t»0,ro0 ; and the deductions 
to lay his hand on the liumble and to be made frvun it according to his 
iinsus])ecling heads of the best, and own plan have been proved to be 
be imleed the nndistuibed Hefeiuler necessarily such as would leave for 
of the hVuli. No longer will the the great purpose he proposes— no- 
character of the clergy be deticimt thing. 

even in that virtue Avhich Lord lltm- But grant his plan would give 
ley now denies them — courage. No- L.luti,(>eo per rmmun I'or niigmentiug 
body doubts the courage of onr King small countrv living*^. liat. ctVect 
— any more than that" of his father, wtnild that Inwe on the godless mil- 
The sole great and excellent quality lions of so many inimens*' towns and 
now desiderated in the priesthood, cities, all nearly as ndeked as the 
“ Your Majesty,” says his loyal Li»rd- enormous metropolis ? 
ship, “ seconded by the wise a.,d re- “ A poptilafioii has^ ri^cii up in our 
ligious portion c/t* the nation, is c7mz- manufacturing districts wJiich our 
nnMlg calculaUd to inspired Tim cliurches cannot hold, and neither 
time, then, close at liaud, wheu owvMiuiatcr9iu>r^Atf 
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ertionsofJDLsscnters can adequately in- 
struct. A mass of i'^iiornnce, heatheii- 
ism^and crinusis thus fostered, wldcli 
threatens the country with the most 
alarming conseiiueiices. Much in- 
deed has been done duriii" the last 
ten years in buildinac churches. 
But the nusfortune is, tliey are most 
wanted in those very places where 
the people are either unable or toi^ 
willinf/ to pay for the endowment of 
them.'’ 

All true. Too many are unwilling 
to pay a stiver for the endowment of 
new churclu*s. But o. good Govi^rn- 
meiit would continue to make them 
pay, nor could it endure to see a vast 
“population rising tip in manufac- 
turing districts,” which the com- 
merce and trade of the country 
whose destinies it guides has warmed 
into an existence too soon sadly 
chill edj witiioui providing some 
sustenance for their s<nils, even more 
starved and shiviM*iiig than tlieir 
bodies, and as iniNorably clothed in 
rasrs. A good (iovernnient would dit? 
and dissolve ratln’i* than ruit <lo so; 
but a good CTO\**rnment wi^iild not 
divert, even for t!ie relief ot siudi 
sufferers as llie^^e, tlie r.*\cnij(*s of 
the Churcli, whicli w(*re i:i\en for 
other pur])os*»s during many ages 
nobly fullilled — for purposes that 
imisl ( ontiiiue 1 o exist, till luigland 
floats like a dcuid wbah* on tlie sea, 
and wbicli never at any other era of 
lier life were more lU'eded than now, 
or in hands, and about to be put into 
bauds, mor<* potent to perform their 
work, under liie blessing of Heaven, 
whobc face is not all frowns, but 
sheds sunshine still, before all eyes 
that look, wdih no oblifpie or dis- 
torted vision, on its consecrated al- 
tars. 

We sympathize with Lord Hen- 
ley’s ‘‘ astonishment tliat this great 
and understanding nation should 
permit such a continuaj \iolation 
of the spirit and lettiu* of Cdiris- 
tianity to exist in its bosom — that 
BO many thousands are annually 
raised by voluntary subscrijiiioii to 
send forth missionaries into the re- 
motest corners of the world,” But 
God forbid we should join with 
him in his justification of such for- 
getfulness, or worse than forgetful- 
ness, of the wants of our own po- 
pulation at home. As long as the 


revenues of the Church of England 
are “ unequally distributed,” (yiiris- 
tiaii charity, forsooth, will not How for 
our own poor heathen ! Nor ought it, 
he thinks, to How ; it would he unrea- 
sonable to expect it from individuals; 
and wliile the State sutlers such in- 
justice, it lias no riglit to tax foi- reli- 
gion ! Because tilings are bad, it is 
our duty to h‘t flnun ge,t worse. 
Millions may go to barbai tms (*onli- 
iieiils and savagci isles ; but till we 
have endeavoured to <*(ju:diz<*. the 
incomes of our “ working cleigy” by 
means of sonn^ nioiu*y taken from 
those who will not work, hut merely 
read, and w'lite, and i-uliivate and 
eiM'ourage the useless study of iheo- 
logy, aiul the defunct langunircs so 
foreign to all tlie concerns of “ \ »ial 
and practical Christianity,” avc must 
h*t our lieatlien brethren at liome do 
without churches, and continue to 
build them for our heathen hreiliren 
abroad in Otaheite urnl .hijnm ! 

But pass from that, mu iii*-l.'-t up. m 
it, for let good be <lo»ie, houevei* 
small, <*\en to a tnmple in a iiopeU>s-; 
c'ondilion. ('an tin* Sial<» do noihiiej; 
— will tin? Stale donothiiiLr : — oii.;iit 
tlie State to do nothing* for it ^ inigliiy 
multitudes of niisi rahie ehildu ii, as 
lung* as tluM’e^ (*an he found a rou'*!- 
derahh* nuriiher oftnusohs likt* 1 oid 
Henley to ])oint outl'auitsinrhe (li>ti i- 
hulion of the re\ I’liues of the ( liui eli 
He not only say>, “ Imt on tltal i v.ck 
he will huihl his rliureh.” A gli:o;ny 
growth ol iirnorani e, and nime, ami 
hill lias daik(*ned the whole laml. I.m 
]) lnce.-. wlieie there used lo he a 
few happy huiuireds, there ere liow 
many wretelied thousands — in places 
where there used to he* a few Jiappy 
lliousatids, you hear the hum of mad- 
dened myriads — and myiijuis have 
become millions. Has ail this world 
of e vils been created by the (’hun*h V 
Yes — all, or almost all — for look — 
look at those Cathedrals! 'riic 
“ Nation” douiiiH the Churcli to 
make nqrihiiliou. As long as any 
portion of her revenues is iiial-nd mi- 
nistered, let the pf'ople perish in 
their sins. Let the State stand aloof. 
But we must not let the people pe- 
rish — 80, led on hy Jmrd Henley, let 
us ** destroy the rookerien ” — let us 
rout and root out the “ monks and 
friars,” and then let us humbly veil 
our faces aa we say so^then tho 
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poor will have access to “ the table 
ol' our Lord.’* 

\Ve believe his Lordship. He is 
indeed no Statesman — he is indeed 
ii4> Pliilosoj)her — he is indeed no 
Divine. Nay, wc fear, though a Mas- 
ter in Llianeeiy, that he is no Law- 
yer, and we rtivoke his prospective 
apj)ointment to tlie Rolls. 

lie beseeehes us to take warning 
froiu our past experience. What 
does he mean ? “ It is impossible,” 

he says, “ to regard the temper of 
tin* nation, and of the times, without 
’icing eon\inced that as soon as the 
Mihjoet which now engrosses its at- 
tention (Parliamentary R<‘forin) has 
he<*n satisfariorUg ftdjustf dy [does he 
tliink it has been satisfa<*torily ad- 
justed ?] om‘- of the first ^J^l(*^^tions agi- 
tated in the Refoi nied Parliament will 
be the <»\tent and nature and applica- 
lion of the ri^venues of the (.■hureh.” 
11(‘ calls, thcr«dorc‘, “ <in all sine^ue 
Iriends 4>f our vcinuable E'^tablish- 
iilent to in'(}^(ur far tint conjlict 
which most assuredly awaits lier,” 
(’oiiilict with ^vh<)nl y Not surely 
“ wiili llie friends of our venerable 
Establi*>hm(*nt.” \\’iih whom then ? 
Wiih iis c‘uemi<‘s. And where are 
they r In “ a ILdorined Parliament.” 
ihii lias not ** that subject bemi satis- 
facUnily adjusted?” Satisfactorily 
mljiistcdl s<i as to bring into a Re- 
ioinicd Parliament a host of lierce 
i neniies, with v. Imin .all sincere 
i'lieiids 4»f our \eneiable c'>tablisU- 
meiit, are told by his Lordship him- 
self, who says so, “to pn’\)ure for 
ctmilictl” 

Ta I IIS hopt*, he says, that tlu' re- 
cadleciion ol the mistakes which we 
ha\^* «‘ommitted, in “ S4) long rc'ist- 
ing tin* d< sil t s of a nation thirsting 
for improvtunent and refonualimi. I.-i 
strangt* nalioii, to Ids Lordsldp’s 
sorrow’ at the same time ‘ sutfk in 
iiiftanni<'<' and irnlnjiftny 
,shil iii fjjrci tDK uri.s' 'rr/ !I may 
make //.'<ec u'/io ride Kpa'n ihc hnjfi 
pl<:rr,s of’ the i tirth Uiore humble and 
toleranr, iiioia* atteuti\e to the 
ffchttaids [wen^ those oilier demands 
just, the gnmtingofwhieb lias brought 
into a Relornied Parliaiiuuit a host 
of mieniies to our ‘ venerable estnb- 
lislinumt,’ with wbcini Ave are ^ to 
]U i*ptire for eonllict r'J of the govern- 
ed, more ohsiu vant of those Vlaiins, 
whieh t/i€ vurging coutdtion of society 
is daily advancing.” We fear thoso 


who arc “now riding on the high 
places of the earth” will soon lose 
their seat on the saddle ; hut we 
have no hopes of their being humble. 
To what “ just demands of the go- 
verned” he alludes, tve do not dis- 
tinctly know^ One of them, we 
presume, is that wliiidi his Lordship 
“ humbly proposes but he has not 
altogether suc<‘eeded in shewing that 
it is just. “ Those claims which the 
varying condition of society is daily 
advancing” is as mystical as it is ora- 
cular ; a society “ sunk in the deepest 
ignorance and irreligion, and still in 
elTect unchristianized,” notwithstand- 
ing “ the ind(d‘atigable exerlious of 
three million of Dissenters to instruct 
them,”mustbe/*daily advancing”very 
extraordinary “ claims,’’ and the chief 
claim it is “ daily advancing,” with 
gi iinrniT grow- lings andi ongher roars, 
is its claim to destroy the I Ntahlisheii 
( liurcli. It mak*’s no secret of its 
liatK (1 and raj/e ; and yet Loid Hen- 
ley is far from being a Church Re- 
former to its likings lor he is merely 
fur excluding Bi^liop^ from the I louse 
of Lord^, it is for sending Bi^liops to 
the right* abffut ; lu* is tor emptying 
(’athedrals (»f Deans and Pii‘beii- 
daries and “ cohl pompous” ceremo- 
nials — it is for converting tlicm into 
cotton-mills, in w hicli, tor choirs of 
men and boys singing anthems to or- 
gans in idedatrous worship of the Ai- 
iiiighty, Avill be substituted gangs of 
men and boys, undoing twist, in the 
religions s(‘r\ice cif ^lammon, to the 
tune of the Hilly- Roller. 

“ llow ohvitms was it,” says his 
Loidship, “ to (lit inuprrohi and hn^ 
jnirtiuf >j)( rialorsy that as soon as 
Ibiiliauient hod rrout'tiod froai the 
(tgitiidon of t/u ('•itlioUc 
Hie ^lr^l subject tluit would occupy 
its attention would be that of Parlia- 
mentary Reform ! llmr ntodi rnir no rc 
then the (itmands aj I'-s itiost ardent 
advocates ; how' idight the conct >sio/ty 
AvliicJi would ha\e ;.alisfu-d the 
cj JO ctations of the nation ! And yet 
Avitli what pm tlnacity Avere tin* nu>:st 
temperate alierations rcsisU tl, and 
hoAV Avide and eMeiisivi*, aod in the 
JndfjuiCtit of tf: any hair ha ziirdo/Sy is 
the mrasiin tchith thrs j>cj'if/ai<'itf/ has 
produced 

In Avhat plaet*, at iliat time, were 
all those “lemperatt* and impartial 
spectators r” And why were they all 
dumb ? If the “ demands of its most 
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ar<lt*nt advocates were ** how mode- 
rat*^ tlieii were they tlio basest 
of traitors l4> tJiat tiiuse for which 
lliey soon afterwards swore tliey 
A\ore willing to shed their blood. 

“ ;\lo<]enitioii” was the word tl»ey 
wiilu*red with all their scorn. Your 
licilf ami half — bit-by-hit Iltddrniers 
— they blasted as the worst enemies 
of their country ; and not to mince 
matters, they biiiiled in your face 
when you said, ‘‘ this is not lleforin 
— it is Revolution,” ami in their glee 
they cried Rolli !” For Lord John 
Russell was lardy in making that 
a<hidssioii — on being so accused in 
the House he was “fierce as ten 
Furies, terrible as bell but seeing 
all made snug almut Tavistock, 1 h‘ 
plucked u]) courag(» to mouth aloud 
tiie word he liad before but ventu- 
red to mumble, and looking as strong 
as Sampson, and as wise as Solomon, 
said, “ Vn hy I yes ! I ngrcHi with the 
lionoiirable and learned gentleman 
— our Reform wes certainly Revolu- 
tion.” 

“Slight eoncesHions ' vro ar(» told, 
“ would have silli^^ie^l th<*//o‘;/ expec- 
tations of the nation.*’ Would the}' 
indeed I I’lnu), we cannot help say- 
ing that tlic “nation” sliewed itself 
very uiireasuna'ole in 11} ing into such 
a lory Jit the thought oV its exp'cla- 
t ic n s, h o IV f i V e r j u s t, h (* i ng \ \ n'-ali.-^ li ed , 
seeing tin* conecs^aions it expecte<l 
were bo “ slight.” A “ nation’* 
should not go mad about tritles. 
But loot'd Ileiile.y is fond of ubing 
sensible-Juoldng words, to which are 
tittached no ideas. “ Sligbf’ “ con- 
cessions,” “just” “ expc'ctatlons,” 
“ nation,” are all of that sort. “ The 
just expectations of the nation of 
slight concessions,” are tnjui valent or 
identical with the “ motlerate <le- 
Hiands of the most ardent advocates 
of Reform.” They wore all at one 
— and must liave been a pleasant 
sight in their amity to the “tempe- 
rate and im]iartial H]>ectatorH.” But 
the Duke of Wellington having said 
that he, as a Prime ^Finister, was not 
j>repared with any Plan of Reform-^ 
and he said nothing Ic.'^.s or more at 
that time on the buhject — \N'iiew I 
exploded like a powder magazine, to 
which many trains had been fired, the 
whole apparently placid congn^ga- 
tiun of ardent advocates, and just ex- 
pectants, and blew into the air the 
battlements, not without a serious 


biiock to the foiitidaiioiis, of the cita- 
del 

Tins is Lord Henley’s theory of 
the phenomena of Reform and Revo- 
lution. Ours is somewhat diiVereiit, 
and we have explained it ere now iu 
some thirty papers. The Revolution- 
ists had been long lying in ambush. 
The time had come, they saw, to 
mak%^ a sally, “ before Parliament 
had recovered from the agitation of 
the ('atholic Question.” The pickets 
of the Coiismwatives, consisting, un- 
fortunately, of “ temperate and im- 
partial spectators,” lied, and the 
advanced guard, falling back, in the 
alarm, on the main-body, some cou- 
fubiun was caused, whi(‘h, ho far from 
being irremediable, iiiiglit have b<»oii 
iu^tautly (jiiteted, find irresistible 
ordi'i* restored, had not tlie army 
di'':covered that its (ireat JiLUider liad 
resigned tlie command in <lisgust, 
and had retired with his sialf, to an 
eminen(*eiii tht‘ rear. The Destruc- 
tives oilered battle, but tluTO was no 
geiuu*al engag(‘ineiit — only a few 
brublies, ami iiiniiy allairs of posts. 
Disc ipline became relaxed iu the 
C‘oii‘^=ervative army, whole regiments 
disbanded themselves, ami, oh ! 
shaim* ! some ollieers d<»serted to the 
enemy, carrying with them batta- 
lions that iheiiceforlh slunved hut 
their l>a»*ks, and were treated as 
traitors even* are, hy those whom 
they liad feared to light,aiid who now 
lunployed ilie renegade regiments 
to guard thci baggage, whicli they 
wcie not sulTmi'd to touch, being 
placed c;n half-rations, and made to 
mount guard to the Rogue’s march. 

Th(» campaign was “lostand won,” 
it niaj’ be truly .said, without a jiiteh- 
ed bpitle. Tin*, (hjiiservative ])ower, 
unshaken and undismayed, but in 
lht‘ midst of many betrayals having 
eoni milted not a few great errors, 
fi‘ll hack on its lines, the old broad 
and liigh ways of (Jonstitiitioii-hilf, 
and with their famous C^qitaiii again 
at their bead, tliey are again Hliewing 
the heads of ccdumiiH, mid will yet 
b»i led to victory. Lord Henley has 
inountiul his Majc'sty’.s iiniforni, and 
seems inclined to apply for a com- 
mand; hut lie iiiiist be contented to 
let bis “ head remain in (Chancery;” 
and now that the King, (iod blens 
him, has “ InHtilled courage into the 
clergy,” wc would not give a single 
section of black dragoons for a whole 
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B(|ua(lron of such ditsmounlecl caval- 
ry as Ills Lonlsliip and Ids counsel- 
lors, wlio \vi ‘ never be ndssed in a 
charge from the ("atlKfdrals. 

His LurdshipybreA'Cf/.y some objec- 
tions to placingso larj^eafuiidas what 
Jiad l)een oncti tlie projjerty of the* 
(’haptcM-Sj ill tliti liaruls of omj corpo- 
ration. “ It may tempt tlie cupidity 
of a nc'cdy and Lin]>rincipled Admi- 
nistration to seize llic whole for the 
exigencies of the State.” Tliat dan- 
ger to O’lr eyes is far from having 
tlie look of a bugbear, and if any 
thing Ijord Henley says could siir- 
])rise us, we should be surprised at 
iiearing him declare it a bugbear, 
and at his reasons for believing it 
that seemingly bairy but in fact airy 
miimal. Thfi argument, he allows, 
“ carries with it a formidable touud;** 
but lln^ “ more closely it is examin- 
ed, tlie /c.vs* terror will it inspire.” 
i^A<*n when <*los('ly o?;aniined, th<‘n, 
it still in‘'pires some terror, and 
])i‘rs?‘ ts in looking not unlike a n‘al 
black bear — f inall ptubnps — but r a- 
vage, and an ugly customer at a bug. 
This rather t<*rul>!e argunieiil sup- 
poses, lit* says, “ out* of two con- 
junctures. Tlie first is, that so total 
a spirit of atheism au<l irrelifdon will 
exist iu the nation as that, like revo- 
1 111 ionary I'ranct', it will abolisli the 
service of Clod, and declare that n«) 
clergy sludl be supported at all.” 
AMial says he of that corijuiicturt* ? 
Is it likely or unlikely to happen y 
W hat are the cliances ? one 

wor<l does he \enlure to utter on 
the ])rohabliiiy or iinprobahility of 
the first of his two conjuucUires. 
All In* says in his wisdom is, to 
this it may be answered, tliat if <*ver 
so atrocimjs a spirit sliall li«ave be- 
come widely prevalent in the coun- 
try, it woulil coidiscale tlio emolu- 
ments now scattered in all the vari- 
ous corporations of the cburcli, v. iih 
llio sami^ case it would «les]>oil one 
corporation.” 

Stop. Already, we shall su])]K>se, 
has it despoiled’, perhaps ou Lord 
Henley’s proposal, one corporation. 
Vor the good of the peoi)le, it has, at 
the humble but earnest bcseecldng 
ot his Lordship, and other persons 

whose outward life eviiic<*s tin* pure 
and peaceful wisdom tliatcomosfroni 
above,” taken fron> the (Chapters one 
half of their endowments in land 
settled on them by laws through 


a long succession of ages. W'e shall 
not suppose that “ the needy and 
unprincipled goveinnnuit” in ques- 
tion is, yet, pcrvaueil by a “total 
spirit of allieiirni and irreligion.” 
Hut it has no great admiration or 
love for i’is.liops and Lb aiiM. Here 
are two dozen of fat Bishops — for 
however lean lliey may be, lin y will 
all bii called fat — wortli 1^.103,000 
per aiiiiuiii ; and lii re are three dozen 
of fatiibli Deoiis, and double the 
number of rather stout C'hajdains, 
vvoiih l...‘.L»,0un ; “the totile of the 
whole” h«‘ingl. l.j,00n, if not accord- 
ing to Hume, accoiding to C’oeker. 
“ V'aryirig society is daily ad\ancing 
new claims the “ nation” basnotthe 
reverence lliat might have been ex- 
pocti-d for the reformed Church ; 
and Lord Heidey’s son — or if that 
be ])ersonal — hi^ aiaiub'On, humbly 
prupo*-es, in a paniplib t coli^'tl■ucted 
on tlie print ijdes ot hi . 4 grandfather’s 
j>hiu ot Churc h llefo. m, that Deans 
sliail be dune away witli altogether, 
but that p. f«‘W m?.y be al- 

lowed to live on, and “ die in the 
odour of sanctity.” W'e arc* ?up- 
po-iijg the future* Lord Henley to be 
more file elious tiian iJje present; 
and not ^o sjuiltual. TJie l^eans 
are dend as dust — and a Bishop’s 
See not worth three years’ purchase. 
The* “ needy and uiipriiiciidcd Admi- 
nistration,” ailecting considerable re- 
Lspect for llu* Ciiuich, and ever as it 
];»\s its forefinger ou its own nose, 
aiul sticks its own tongue in its 
chcik, winking at tlie same time “ tcj 
tlie teiaperale and im])anial specta- 
tors,” declrirf^ the time has conic 
for iqiplyinir part or whole of a large 
tinproducine ‘to the (*xigen- 

cies of llu* State." Tlic “ Nation” 
cries liui va I — hontires blaze — and 
boys keep pulling away at the ropes 
of Calhertv.d hells, till ll.e whole 
island is loliin^jf with *aci od music — 
CJrcat Tom ot Cliri^tchuu■h calling 
oil (tie.'il I’om of Lincoln, txliilo liie 
tutelary Saint of that town is elected 
Bishop by general acclamation, and 
takes pt)>sessioii ot his See iu tail 
canonicals. 

W c luive not put this probability iu 
so gnue a tone as his Lordship as- 
sumes on speaking <>t luturities; but 
through our jociiiaiiiy, if you will 
allow us t<) call it so, may be seen 
the aspect of something serious; and 
not only do wc say that such cou*» 
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<lu(‘t ill a needy and unprincipled 
administration** is very probable*, but 
that if sucl» pliinsasLortl Henley's are 
adopted, the event is as sure to hap- 
pen, and tliat, too, loiifc before his 
i^randson may be expected to write 
Mieh another pamphiet, as that the 
suu will rise to inorrow- 

h'dleets follow causes in the moral 
as in the natural world, thonujli we 
do n\»t often speak of them as e<pially 
certain.” Within these few months 
— Ihouj;!! lAU’d Henli*y may not have 
heard of it — it was proposed by thou- 
sands who think themselves as ^ood 
Christians as he is ; and, as far as we 
coultl trust to our ears for ;i true re- 
]iovt of the sound of the sylhihliu^ of 
words, and to our minds for the un- 
deistandinp^ of their iinpa)it, it was 
resolved by an Adininistnition vvhicli 
-wesliidl not call ** needy and unpriu- 
ci[)ied” — lluue^b tliey bav(» been ( all- 
ed nolhiin^ else since the rijcsinir of 
the Reform J 3 ill by thn.'.e who phicml 
them in power — t*i sel/e soiiuj mil- 
lions ( imai^inary OIK'S, it afier wards 
appeal ed ) beioui^iK:,^ to the C hiircli of 
Kijj^land in IrelaiuJ, and drelare the 
whole a fund tt) !)e drawn upon at 
will ‘Mbr the ncies ot’ the State.” 

And when an Adiuiriistra-ion, widcli 
w<* (b» not c.ali needy and unprin- 
ci])h*di,% d<!nied that they evi r iiad 
had sucli intention, — thnutjh all tin* 
inhfddtants of tldi-^ coutUiv beli<*vrd 
*dif*y lead heaial them <leci;ue it, — and 
“ rose to reprobati* tim id with 
torj'^ues as loud as liieir faces were 
<11*^10;!— vvlnm, tli<ihKs to tie* (er\id 
iudigmilion of a siuidi band <d' reli- 
gious patriots, a blow — may it bo a 
dealh one — was di*;dt to all surli vil- 
iaiiious hope: tlm vvhicJi 

they tboiiL:lil wn-re then on the very 
♦‘veoi* reaii/rition, even in a very vote 
of that llefe»riiK‘d Pai liainent where 
the “ fii.'iids of our \enerrd'ie Hsta- 
biishiaent” have been warned by 
Lord jbodey to “ prepare for c<;u- 
flict*' wilii its most iuveleriit<* <»:ie- 
iTiies, — when thatdan^er vva‘< a verted, 
ail 1 ibe.t evil at leiu.t tb lay* d, vvliat 
c'ursejsj, long, and loud, and iioarse, 
ami d<M'p, did not ring tlirougb all 
the dark nooks and corners of “ tliis 
unebristianized land” on the, licads 
of the deliv<u-erfi, who cared no more 
foibali those denunciations of ven- 
geance, ,lhaii do the towers of our 
y«t steadfast temples for the storms 


that arc broken against their pin- 

iiacles ! 

The second conjuncture supposed 
h}'^ the argument is — that “ a needy 
and unprincipled Administration,” 
though professing and intending to 
support the clergy of the Kstablishr 
iiient, would, nevertheless, seize and 
sell their lands, and make them sti- 
pemllaries, de])end(‘iit on the supplies 
annuaily voted in the House of (k>m- 
mons. His Lordship's simplicity, 
ill speaking of such a eoiijiinctuns 
far surpasses tliat of Parson Adams. 
In the first ]»laee, tlie Ailininistration, 
lie says, “ wouhl Jiardly be a gainer 
by the crime, unlc.ss it inUnuied to 
jtrovithi such int'onsifh raldn rwcmiPs 
(fs ftlififtst to t xtintjuish. retiyionJ^ 
What ? Ho(»s he admit, that hy that 
time the ri‘venui‘s of the ('hurch 
have become so very small, that “ a 
needy and imprinciph'd Adiiiinistra-> 
tiou” can take iiotliing from tbi'in, 
without starving all the clergyrneu 
to death ? It is true yoti cannot lake 
tin? brt'eidies off a Highlander, for he 
has none; l>ut you can take a very 
shabby ])air off a la>wland(*r, and so 
far make him a son of the mist; or 
you may leave them cm him yc»t take 
from iiitn ail darning and patching 
funds. Ill the second place*, his 
Lord-hip says, “ that tin* facilities 
for c'xeculing sucli a projc'ct would 
fie very small, 'fhij fund hc'ing in 
land, the* alicmalion of it would lie 
souK'thiiig very difu*rent from the 
simple proc*css of wiping away a 
giwu portion of a national debt. 
\ he foi riis and delay of a sab* must 
lie gone through ; nor would pur- 
chas.' rs be readily f mnd to become 
ac’complices in this irreligiou i spo- 
Jialioii, wlio nui.■^n be conscious tluit 
a succeeding Pailiameiit would undo 
wliut its predec(*!*:^or bad decnec'd. 
Nor is it c-xtremedy probable?, that, 
wbatevc'r might be the disboiiKSty of 
Midi an Admini- traticm, it woubi lie 
so blind, to ihs own wfiterests, as thus 
to violate all the* best feelingr, of our 
nature, and ali<?nat<i from it every 
wise, and good, and religious man 
ill the country,” To sucli a series 
of simplicities as these, no si^rious 
answijr can be made*, nor, indeed, 
any jocular one either; thi»y hUuhI 
htfloie you, just to be looked at with 
an uiieertam smile. Yet bis Lord- 
ship must surely liave heard the 
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homely adage, ‘‘ Where there ia a 
will, there is a way.” « A needy and 
unprincipled Administration” finds 
“ facilities” for any mischief. To 
alienate land may be “ something 
different” from “ wiping away a 
given portion of a national <lebt 
but the process may be made simple 
enough; and, even weie it a little 
complicated, lawyers would be found 
to do the job. “ The forma and de- 
lay of a sale” are tiresome enough, 
and apt to be protracted ; so is a 
marriage settlciiient very trying to a 
young pair eager for the honeymoon. 
Accomplices “in sacrilegious spolia- 
tion” will be found in thousands and 
tens of thousands, every day in the 
year, in “ an unchristianized country;” 
and were all the church lands to be 
put up for sale to-morrow, by IMr 
llobiiis, it would not rp(piire his 
poetry to rouse the imagination of 
bidders. T,ot after lot would be 
knocked down ; and as the purcha- 
sers would take good care of “a suc- 
ceeding Parliament,” they would be 
in no fears of its “ undoing wliat 
its predecessor had decreed.” They 
would “go the whole hog.” “A needy 
and greedy Administration,” set on 
alienating the Church lands, and on 
making the clergy stipendiaries de- 
pendent on tlie supplies annually 
voted Uy the House of Commons, 
would not care muc*h about “ \io- 
latiiig all llie best feelings of our 
nature,” ami might easily enough be 
supposed so blind to tlieir own in- 
terests as to run the risk of “ aliena- 
ting from it every wise, and good, ami 
religious man in the counlry.” Nay, 
bad as such conduct wpuld be, and 
hateful to our minds every plan of 
(Church reform that remotely resem- 
bles it, we cannot in chnsciencc 
agree with I^ord Ilenlej^* in tliinking 
tUat it would necessarily alienate 
from the Government that so acted, 
“ every wise„ 4 riand good, and religi- 
ous man in the country.” No — wc 
cannot go so far as that — nor ought 
they to go so far whose “ pure 
and peaceful wisdom comes Iroiii 
above.” There are — we fear — many, 
many — by far too many men who 
we shall not say are not wise, and 
good, and religious m^, alive at this 
moment, who would rather see the 
clergy stipendiaries dependent on 
the supplies annually voted by the 
House of Commons, than supported, 
V01-. xxxiv. NO, ccxiv. 


as they now are, on the property of 
the Church. They are, we think, in 
grievous error ; but the error, though 
practical, is also speculative — and 
knowing, a« wc all must do, to what 
opposites conclusions diff«‘ri^nt minds 
comp, or arc brought, by secret 
influences, on aU subjects lying 
within the blended worlds of action 
and of thought — wc shall never deny 
that wisdom, and goodness, and re- 
ligion may belong to th«^ character 
of men who are opposed to all State 
Church-Establisliments, Such men 
would not like a “ needy and un- 
principled Administration,” what- 
ever it miglit do ; they would know 
trhy it dealt so with tliC Church, and 
despise its hypocritical rapacity ; but 
they would accept oven from euch 
hands wliat they believed a great 
benefit; tlioiigli not grateful, they 
would be glad ; nay, they w^iiiUl be 
grateful to Heaven, for none of them 
are Atheists; and strange as it may 
seem to Lord Ilenle}', many of them 
are Christians. 

But no more about siicli simplici- 
ties — such sillinesses as these — say 
at once such drivel. We have said 
nothing about what Lord Henley 
seems to think an incredible suppo- 
sition — that as total a spirit of atheism 
and irreligion may, some tftie or 
other, exist in revolutionary England 
as once did — and some tliirik does 
still — in Revolutionary France. We 
cannot reconcile with themselves 
his <jpiiiions respecting the spirit of 
the age. It is an improving age — it is 
an age thirsting for knowledge and 
reformation, and sternly demanding 
public purity in public men, which 
implies a like stern demand for pri- 
vate purity in private men, and a 
high tone of moral feeling in domes- 
tic life- Yet is tlie land in Avhich 
this spirit dwells, “ sunk in deep 
darkness and irreligion, and still in 
effect uncliristianized.” Yet shews 
it, too, “ symptoms of a great national 
revival of religion!” Our own belief is 
that the spirit of the age is not reli- 
gious ; that it is in much irreligious ; 
and that generally, in as far as U is 
hostile to the Church Establishment, 
it is Anti-Cliristiaii. We speak not 
of conscientious Pissenters, whr are 
many ; but of the outcry of the 
Beast. If the friends of the Esta- 
blished Church become lukewarm, 
and employ themselves in forming 
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plans of Reform to soothe or dis- 
arm its enemies, or by way of pre- 
paring for a conflict,** and if one 
silly set after anotlier keep yielding 
and conceding and conciliating, they 
will before very long find that they 
have given up iiilaiicl position after 
position, which havt^ all been taken 
possession of by those who desire 
to drive them into the sea — and who 
will drive them into it — for there 
w^ill be no materials to build fortifi- 
cations on the sliore. Umidity is 
blind — or rather it sees dangers that 
do not exist, and does not see those 
that have a most formidable exist- 
ence. Oh ! let us all be liberal — let 
us not ])e bigots — let us, as we love 
our Cliurch, make her lovely even 
in the eyes of enlightened Dissent- 
ers, and HO shall they become, 
though not the children of such 
gracious mothers, fiituids who will 
delight to see lier enjoying ve- 
nerable peace. Meanwhile, they 
whom we thus strive to conci- 
liate, by sacrilieos oiir conscience 
condemns, sulVer none of us to 
intermeddle with tliem, nor would 
they chang<< an iota either of their 
own forms or their own tloctrines to 
save tln‘ Establishment, change it as 
you will, to win their favour, from 
tumbling into ruins. And changed 
it at last you have, hy sudden imita- 
tion or long <le.cay, till it is hut the 
shadow' — the ghost of an Establish- 
ment, compared with the substance 
once Holi<l as the living rock. .\nd 
now it is gone ! Not like a temple 
before men’s afiVighted eyes settling 
down into the bosom of an earth- 
quake, but dilapidated, and as it were 
dissolved away in a perplexing 
dream, during which — for the dream 
will have seemed to be far longer 
than many nights — soinetiines it ap- 
peared steadfast in all its still gran- 
deur — sometimes criimhling as if 
worn away hy the attrition of some 
iovivsible touch — sometimes restor- 
ed from that decay as if hy a transi- 
ent hand of healing — then all at 
once seen tottering from turret to 
foundation-stone, as if undermined 
by subterranean floods — and finally 
falling with the noise of thunder. 

There is no resemblance, it is as- 
serted by many, bet^yeen revolu- 
tionary England and revolutionary 
France. Not a few who say so believe 
the contrarjr ; while some of the most. 


eminent men of the Movement fear 
the parallel does not run straight, 
and sorrow to be forced to think the 
country must long continue to be 
curst with a King. They would go 
great lengths to destroy tlie nionar- 
cb3% and "establish a republic. Even 
humane men, combating for what 
they tliiiik the right in Us simplest 
and most majestic form, against wliat 
they think the wrong in its most 
serpent-like convolutions and “ mazy 
error,” do not faint either at the ima- 
gination or the sight of blood. Na- 
turally brave, if need be, they sliun 
not to slied their own ; and unrelent- 
ing ill purposes sanctioned by con- 
science, they rejoice to see that of 
oppressors spouting from headless 
trunks, and care not about picking 
their steps nicely along streets run- 
ning M'ith ruddy streams that will 
soon be disembogued in the coniinon 
sewers. Of the “rabble,” tlie “ rnoh,” 
the “ swinisli multitude,*’ tho “ ras- 
cal ” many, 

“ 'ri)e Mack, ini’criuil, cold Tartarean 
circus 

Ail verse to life,’* 

France never hehl a more savage set 
than England does at this Jiour — and 
3'ou may see tlieir tongu«‘s and lips 
parched with thirst of murder. The 
moral and intelhu-tiial men of the 
Movement wouhi not stand on trifles 
in the use of such assoidates ; and 
](»okiiig to an ultimate (uid in their 
eyes good, they would, without 
much compunction, in pursuit of its 
attaini'ient, go traiiqding across a 
llridge of Sighs liuiig over a River 
of l^lood. 

It was pitiable to see and hear our 
Ministers truckling and huckstering 
about (Jonslitiitioiial Reform, wiih 
all tlie mobs in the island, whose 
banners were almost all inscribtMi 
with mottoes grimly and uiigrnmina- 
tically denouncing destruction to 
the ICstablished Cliurch, and all lie- 
reditary rank,iiicliisive of the (h*o\vn. 
Pitiable to see and hear “ Dukes and 
Lords, and mighty Earls,” hand and 
glove with Scum. Saw they not the 
deadly scowl through the smug 
smirk on the mug of tin? mechanics, 
Vfdio despised them for their conde- 
scension as sincerely as they hated 
them for their ]>ride ? Spiritual 
l^ords they do not half so abhor as 
Temporal ; Bishops are comparative- 
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ly few, and but seldom seen ; the 
others are met with often on the 
liip^h-roads at noonday, in their 
splendid e<juipnges, or c^audily rat- 
tling along the streets. Their palaces 
are not so embowered among coeval 
trees as not to be visi!)le from hovels, 
lar oil as the haughty, intolerant of 
the humble, may shove them in 
among suburbs. The French nol)i- 
lity were most profligate — ours arc 
not so; but they were, in much, more 
true to their order, thoiigli falser to 
the spirit of honour and virtue, that 
ought to imbue, and alone can sup- 
port it, in the moral heart of a peo- 
ple, as revenmce of antiquity, and 
admiration of splendour, support it 
ill their natural imagination. Away 
were they swept. Our highest Aris- 
tocracy have not been consistent, 
and inconsisleiicy turns strength into 
weakin»ss ; nor can any order, wliicli 
exists by opinion. In* perman(*rit, that 
timidly or rashl}' distiirhs opinion 
which, then, instead of flowing peace- 
fully rftund high and old al) 0 (les, and 
“ honouring the holy hounds of pro- 
perty,*' is first dammed up, it may he 
said, ill wilful self-ohstructiori, and 
then hurstingalla-tiimbleand a-foam, 
makes no bones of common impedi- 
ments, all of which, in its course, it 
swallows, till it sweeps away the 
mighty and their mansions. That done, 
it ebbs, and spreads out into a lake 
BOOH shallowing into a marsh, which 
erelong exhales its vapours to the 
sun, and becomes good ilry ground 
— green pastiire, or yellow corn- 
land — where cows rub their hides 
on stones that once were ])illars of 
porticoes, ainl on them cowherds 
arc ])1ailiiig rush-caps, or crowned 
therewithal, ns ])roud and far hap- 
pi«»r than kings. 

Our ungrateful Ministers now do 
not patronise mobs. Nay, they look 
askance “ with jealous leer malign’* 
on Political Unions. It matters littU^ 
what they now say or do ; they can 
be turned out at any time. But it is 
miserable to know that they gave a 
power to the populace, (not tlie peo- 
ple,) if not fatal, dangerous, iu all 
time to come, to good government. 
That power palsied the House of 
Lords — liaving first palsied the King 
— and it woiihl fain palsy the Church. 
England is now in all things like — 
and in many the same as France 
was then; all respect for hereditary 


monarchy is fast going among the 
lower classes ; for all other hei edi- 
tary rank it is nearly gone — and 
not among the lower classes alone, 
for there are some Radicals of great, 
and many of considemhle intellec- 
tual power, who will never de- 
sist till they die, and hope then for 
an insurrection of their dry bones, 
from attacks in htroiig ar.tipatby on 
the most sacred Establishments of 
Church and State. Mr Bowles sees 
things as we do, and in a truer light 
than Lord Henley. 

“The ‘operatives’ in that rege- 
nerated kingdom (France), under 
tlie. bloody dominion of Jacobins, 
confiscated at once all the immense 
property of the Gallican Church- 
ten times (*xceeding the property of 
the Protestant Vbiiili'^h Church, — and 
took into their own hands, by the 
right of “the sort rtign the 

ancient lands of the bisliops and ab- 
bots, of a \(*ry different description 
from the hierarchy of Eugland ; and, 
by tlie same law, abolished all titljos, 
ill pos*«(‘-^sio!i of the rural clergy, &c- 
But, lo! just as universal gratulalion 
])oints to the regeneratetl kinerdom of 
Fran<*e, and proves, by facts, the ad- 
vantage of aboli*-hiiig tithes and titles, 
chiireli-lands and lords* lands, and 
for dividing them among operatives 
— in tlie plenitude of witional felicity, 
when neither church-lands nor pri~ 
motjcmtarc lands remain, a cry eclioes 
throTigh Europe to the shores of 
America, that the distress of the 
working classes is more f/ightful 
than iver ! (bid forbid that I should 
Mippo*re your Lordship has such 
ideas : 1 know your heiK*\olent mo- 
tive is to ])ieser\e, and lu't to de- 
stroy. And God forbid that I should 
sei»k to extenuate the evils arising 
from the secular liierarchy or the 
libertine aristocracy of that king- 
dom, but its later history tells tales 
of instruction as well as of blood. 
The. poor exclaimed, ‘ There is na- 
tional misery ! It is owing to the 
Chunh! Hang up all the prtdates 
a fa lanteme and the whole body 
of tlie clergy, including those wlio 
in remote villages devoted their time 
to the sick and tlie poor, were pro- 
scribed, Iiiinted, tiansported, or 
drowned ! 

“ ‘ There is misery,’ was tlie cry 
still heard. ‘ K is on'ing to the aris- 
tocracy and lands were soldi and 
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tlie proud and libertinca race of the 
Orleans and tlio Condes were sciit- 
tered or l>ehtnided, and all tlicdr vast 
possessions adieimted and divided. 

‘ It is owing to the Queen / it is 
owing to the King !* — the best and 
most humane of all the Kings of 
France ! ‘ Let ibeir heads roll in 

the dust !’ And their heads rolled 
in the dust!” 

Lord Henley so frequently alludes 
to the purity of his motives, that we 
begin to suspect them; just as in a 
slow coach you would not the more 
readily believe a fair passenger to be 
one of the Vestal Virgins, from her 
repeated and uncalled for ansevera- 
tions that she was shocked by the 
bare idea of sex, though had she ta- 
ken her chance for your good opi- 
nion, you would have felt no desire 
to deny that she was a Diana. We 
do not so well know, in our cddcrly 
Lordship’s ca‘<e, as in that of her 
young ladyship’s, what it is expected 
we should understand by ])uiity of 
motives. To b<* concise — is he a 
Puritan ? Tin‘ Puritaiis were re- 
inHikablo for celestial motives, as 
they shewed by turning up, on ail 
occasions, the wfiites of their eyes to 
heaven. If is Lordship may be in the 
hflbit of doirjg the same; ; and we 
hope he is, for olluM u ise his looks 
cannot be in accordance witli his 
speech. As to ])urity of motives, we 
believe him to he pretty much on a 
par with other men; but wo know, 
that be they crystalline as the mo- 
tives of a seraph, they have not saved 
him from writing like a Sumph. We 
have shewn that he has proposc»d a 
plan of Church Reform, in which he 
has calumniated the cliaracters of 
hundreds of the dead and living, 
whose tapers he is not worthy of 
lighting, were wo to suppose them 
taking up their^ bedroom candles, 
wearied of his inane yet injurious 
discourse; and we have likewise 
shewn that he has been guilty of a 
gross aggression on their riglits, for 
which tiie only excuse that can be 
offered, seems to bean unaccountable 
^uoraiice ; unaccountable in him, 
for it Is absolutedy the natural igno- 
rance of a Teynham. 

In presenting the Pamphlet con- 
taining bis piijn of Church llefunn 
to the King’s Triost Excellent Ma- 
jesty, he says, ** I am humbly endea- 
Vouriog' tq perform wbat 1 believe^ 


to be a religious duty.” How so? 
Because "clianges silently take place 
in national opinions, which bis Mi- 
nisters may be too much occupied 
to perceive, or too indolent to pro- 
vide for.” And besides those who 
are admitted to familiar and irre- 
sponsible intercourse with him, have 
rarely the adequate information, and 
still more rarely the faithfulness and 
moral courage, to undertake the 
irksome task of pointing out imper- 
fections in existing establishments*.” 

Changes have not of late been 
taking place silentlg in national opi- 
nions, but noisily ; and Ministers 
must liave perceived the noise, for 
it has been made by their own mobs. 
As to the opinions being “ national,” 
Heaven forbid we should so prosti- 
tute the august term ; but this King’s 
counsellor over and over again tells 
his King that the outcry against the 
Church is the voice of the ” nation.” 
W'e are sorry to be told that there is 
nobody among bis Majesty’s fami- 
liars who ‘‘have afle(|uate informa- 
tion j)nd still sorrier to tliink that 
1^01 d Henley should liave undertaken 
to siqiply it ; and as for the “ moral 
courage ” re<iuired “ to point out im- 
perfections in existing establi^h- 
inents,” wo are not disposed to rale 
it very high among the virtues, seeing 
wiili how strong and steady a lustre 
it burns in the bosom of Sir .Tohii 
Key. 

With tho priesthood of England, 
in his Lordship’s opinion, “ no nation 
in the world can offer any parallel.” 
” Its ranks are teeming with z»ail, 
piet3% self-denial, ]»rudence, temper, 
moderation, talent, erudition, with 
all the great and excellent cpialiiics 
w’ \ch befit men for high and nobU^ 
achieveinonts.” The Clergy are much 
indebted to his Lordship for giving 
them such a character to the King. 
Wc have not heard that they had 
applied for it ; perhaps they will 
insist on having it recalled, seeing 
that all Members of Chapters, (so 
his Lordship says,) are excluded from 
the Certificate. Unfortunately, this 
accumulation of accomplishments 
and virtues is all rendered useless by 
one deploralde want- -the want of 
CoritAOK. The clergy are cowards. 
“They want,” says the brave Lord 
Hcfnley, “ that courage which pro- 
duces tmergy and decision, so neces- 
sary in new times and difiicuU emer- 
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gencies.” The army is well disci- 
plined^ well-manned, and well offi- 
cered ; tlie position stronir, some think 
iniijregnable to an attack on front, 
though the left (lank maybe turned; 
but the,y won tfiylit. Is that what he 
means ? No. He means they won’t 
leave their lines. Neither did Wel- 
lington leave his at Torres Vedras, 
till he saw the time was come, and 
then the liuglcs bade Masseiia beat 
a retreat from Santarem with Ney 
and his lighting rear division, nor 
could the “ Bravest of the Brave” 
drive back the bayonets tliat then gor- 
ed his flight. 

Mr Bowles is a man of peace ; but 
lie will not sit silent under this charge 
brought against his brethren, by a 
bold master in Chaticcry, with a 
Saracen’s head, “ seeking the bau- 
ble reputation even in tlie Canon’s 
moulli.” “ It does not appear to 
me,” says the well-charged and well- 
pointed Canon, “ that the quality 
you so much desiderate, called 
‘ courage/ is much wanted, when 
you yourself, my Lord, call ujnm 
tlie ‘ Defender of the Faitli,’ llie 
Head of the English Church, to as- 
sent to a plan, which, at one stroke, 
takes from the (Jhurch all the landed 
endowments which ancient piety 
bequeathed, to vest them in other 
hands, and to rc-model Cathedral 
Chapters, that for the future, they 
wlio belong to them sliall become 
Stipendiaries^ at the capricious arbi- 
tration of accountants, to apply and 
divide, as they think best, its ancient 
revenues. And the King is exliorted 
to place himself in front of this army 
of new administrators of the reve- 
nues of the Church, which that 
King solemnly, in the face of God, 
upon the altar of tliat CHiurcli, 
before his assembled people, has 
sworn to preserve inviolate.” 

Neither can Mr Townsend, Preben- 
dary of Durham, stomach this charge 
of moral cowardice. Tmr<l Ibuiley 
says, " the King has the Priesthood 
AT ms COWMAN !>/’ — R slavish expres- 
sion. unworthy the lips of a freeman. 

“ I fear, my Lord, you are not 
well acquainted with the body of 
whom you thus unadvisedly speak; 
or this passage would not have found 
a place in the sixth edition of your 
paiiiplilot. The courage of the 
Clergy consists in tliis, that they do 
their duty, and then prepare to suf- 


fer. Their strength is to be still— to 
endure with patience the calumnies 
of their enemies, and to submit with 
silent fortitude to the privations to 
which so many are subjected, and 
to tlic daily (scandalous misrepresen- 
tations of their conduct and their 
order. But your Lordship is in- 
deed mistaken, if you imagine that 
their silence proceeds from indiffer- 
ence, or tleir patience from cowar- 
dice. They reason wi-^ely, that they 
ought neiihfu- to be found in the 
public meetings, clamouring for poli- 
tic.al alterations under the name of 
reform ; nor desiring needless, use- 
less, changes in the doctrine and the 
discipline of their Church — and are 
they for this, to be stigmatized as de- 
ficient in moral courage V ‘ He w’ho 
cannot reason, ‘ says one of our mo- 
dern writers, ‘ is a fool — he who will 
not, is a bigot — he who dares not, is 
a slave.’ The Clergy of the Church 
of England are neilber fools, nor 
slaves, nor bigolt*. They can reason, 
Imt they can also endure. With re- 
spect also to the affirmation, that his 
Majesty has a Priesthood at his corn^ 
itiand, 1 for one, at least, have cou- 
rage to tell his Majesty, that the 
Priesthood are not at his command. 
No King of England, nor the Parlia- 
ment, nor the people of England, can 
dictate the terms of our faith, nor 
the line of our religious conduct. 
While we are ready to pay homage 
to all to whom it may be due, w’liile 
we tear God and honour the King — 
we are not to be persuaded, nor in- 
fluenced, by either King or people, 
beyond that point of duty which 
our religion, our conscience, and 
our principles teach us to main- 
tain. The members of the Church 
of Rome have submitted neitlier to 
the dictates of King nor people. The 
Dissenters have asserted their opi- 
nions, under the frowns of the Stu- 
arts, and the alternate approbation 
or disapprobation of the people. Do 
you really believe, my Lord, that the 
Episc(»pal cK’i -.y have less courage 
than these ; and that they dare not 
resist any alterations in their Liturgy, 
or creeds, or discipline, under the 
specious name of reform, that the 
King of England, or his Parllamcut, 
may please to adopt ? Are we to 
confess ourselves to be more slaves 
than our separating brethren, whe- 
, ther of Rome, or of Geneva? You do 
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not know us, my Lord. We arc 
ready * to submit ourselves to every 
ordinance of man for tlie Lord’s 
sake, wliether it be to the King, as 
supreme, or to governors.’ \^'e 
are willing to take into our most re- 
spectful consideration whatever his 
Majesty may be pleased to place be- 
fore us for our approbation — but we 
have the courage to demand that the 
ordinances of man he amsistod tcith 
the laws of Cwod ; and if the plans 
proposed by his Majesty should not 
be deemed consistent with these 
holy guides, tlic King of England 
will find that he has not a Priesthood 
at his command. If the CMergy of the 
Church of England are l eijuired, for 
the sake of pleasing tliosewhoare of 
another creed, to change tlnui* o\vn 
mode of worship, or the essentials of 
their faith, they will be ready, rather 
than do so, to submit to the fate of 
their predecessors. Eight thousand 
clergymen, in the reign of (diaries 
the First, consented to be expelled 
from their preferments, not choosing 
to be subjected to the clomijiation of 
those Dissenters, u Jjo, your I.,ordship 
exultingly tells us, are now ‘ tlin?e 
millions.’ They neitbc’r, with few 
exceptions, betrayed their e|;is(*o- 
paey, tlieii Liturgy, nor tlieir Creed. 
They evinced tbeir moral <*ourage 
by patient sulVering : until the nation 
returned to its senses, and received, 
w’iih afl'ectionate acclamations, that 
Priesthood whom the triumphant 
Dissenters had in vain taught them 
to despise.” 

Lord Henley, gifted though he he 
with courage, far beyond the cliTgy, 
is even still more the.ir superior in hu- 
mility; and self-praise for that eliris- 
tlan endowment murmurs, like Hies 
about his mouth. 1 am liumhly 
endeavouring to perform a religiofis 
duty.” ** I considered that such 
duty, if performed in Jiumility,” 6cc, 
Humbly hoping,” See. “ Th(?refore, 
do I most humbly submit to your 
Majesty,” &c. “ It is rny humble, 

earnest, dutiful, and if I may pre- 
sume to add, aflectioriate prayer,” 
Why, this is not humility, but humi- 
liation. Let his Lordship keep his 
back straight, and be a man. Hurtoii, 
Bowles, Town.scnd, Piisey, Miller, are 
all as humble as lie ; but from their 
knees before the altar they rise up 
and walk in God’s j^'acioiis sun- 
shine with the mien of men, and re- * 


spect, wdlhout worshipping, the sha- 
dow of an earthly King. 

Meekness may become offensive in 
a man who is no Moses. Why keep 
perpetually apologizing, like Paul 
Pry, with his “ 1 hope I don’t in- 
trude y” His Lordship tells us re- 
peatedly that lie can do nothing with- 
out aid from on high — not even 
write such a pamphlet. His pamphlet, 
lie says, “ will be accepted according 
to what a man liatli, and not accord- 
ing to what he hath not.” 

Perhaps it may in heaven, hut cer- 
tainly not on (>arth. It hath not any 
‘‘ adequate information” for his Ma- 
jesty on Cathedral establi^hlneIlts, 
aiul we lio]>e it wdll not be “ accept- 
4,‘d,” humble an olVeriiig as it is, at 
the earthly footstool before which 
he hows Ills head. He says he knows 
“ that God often jilaces llie treasures 
of Heavenly wisdom in earthen ves- 
sels.” Yt‘t a man may lie an rarlhen 
\rssel filled to the* lirim with somi*- 
tliing very <liffi*rent from heaveuly 
treasures. It is eijiially true*, as he says, 
that “ to moderate tlie confidence 
of inti'llec tnal power, God often em- 
ploys inconsiderable instruments to 
effect great dispi*nsations of his Pro- 
vidt*nce;” yet he may not he one of the 
cliosen inconsiderable instruments, 
nor tlie d<*structioii ofestahlishments 
w Inch the good and great have tor 
so many ages u]>held ami honoured, 
a dispensation of (iod’s Pro> idence, 
<»xcept ill the same awful sense as a 
plague or an eartinjuake. 

“ I have not ajqiroached it in iny 
ow'n strength.” “ He who is ena- 
bled to go forili in this s]>irit m^eds 
not to lie dismayed;” and “ 1 en- 
treat your Maj«*sty to oiiserve, that 
tlK'iigli writing on C’lmrch Reform, 

I have not had the proumption to 
interriK'ddle with any theological 
point ” “ My lieart’s desire, tliere- 

iore, and jirayer to (iod fur Israel 
is that,” ^c, and “ that it he con- 
sidered in the sniiit of prayer.” 
1'he question ought to be tried by 
the test “ of the will of God, cdiher 
expressly declared or necessarily 
implied in his revealed word.” All 
reliance on human wisdom, fore- 
siglit, or learning, will only lead us 
into error, imperfection, and mis- 
take.” We must not ” trust to our 
arm of f!i*sh.” Such are a fc*w, and 
hut a few, of (hi* tid-hits of ])iotis 
ejaculation sprinkled over the pnm« 
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phlet.^ This frequently becomes dis- 
pleasing, perhaps disgusting; very 
disgusting, indeed, at those times, 
when his Lordship exposes his igno- 
rance of holy things and of holy 
men, with whom he ought to have 
been devoutly conversant before he 
ventured to open his lips on religious 
reform. 

He says, with his usual humility, 

that, had the task which he has 
undertaken appeared to demand the 
arguments of the statesman or of the 
philosopher, he would have shrunk 
from it with the deepest conviction 
of his incapacity for it.” It demands 
all the acquirements of the states- 
man and the philosopher. Ouglit 
there to be an alliance of Church 
and State ? Ought public expediency 
to prevail over old rights ? How best 
may old institutions be moulded to 
suit tlie spirit of the times ? What 
is the spirit of the times ? What is 
the p(M*fection of a national religious 
establishment? Supposing that of 
England degenerate, how may it be 
restored to its original excellence? 
W'hat arc likely to be the consequen- 
ces, immediate and remote, ot de- 
inolisliiiig the greater part and chan- 
cing tlie rest of the Cathedral esta- 
blishments of England, at present 
comprehending ** six hundred digni- 
taries ?” Ought there to he spiri- 
tual Peers in Parliament ? These are 
questions that to us do appear to 
demand the acquirements of the 
statesman and the philosopher ; but 
if they do not, will Lord Henley tell 
US what (pieslions do ? And on what 
questions of greater importance have 
tlie statesmen and philosophers of 
England been employing them- 
selves since the dawn of the Refor- 
mation to tliat of his Lordship’s 
pamphlet ? 

He disclaims, too, the presumption 
** of Interfering with the peculiar pro- 
vince of the divine, by intermed- 
dling with the principles and doc- 
trines of the Cliurcb, with her creed, 
her articles, or her liturgy.” He, 
humble man. Is neither a statesman, 
nor a philosopher, nor a divine; he 
is but a poor Master- in-Chancery. 
But has he not said that the question 
is to be tried by the test of the ” re- 
vealed Word of Cod?” Has he not 
said that an “iinscriptural defence of 
the Establishinent will accelerate the 
downfall of its fair and noble bul- 


warks ?” Are, then, “ the revealed 
Word of God,” and “ the principles 
and doctrines” of the Church, not 
the same ? Are her creeds, articles, 
and liturgy unscriptural,” that he 
may not study them without acce- 
lerating the (yhurch’s downfall ? 

He is a divine. He tells us what 
he could not know were he not a 
divine, “ tliat in the lower ranks of 
the clergy, and most especially in the 
rising generation, there is much pu- 
rity and holiness of life and morals, 
so sincere a setting forth of Evnn^ 
gelical trnthy so strenuous a desire to 
perforin the works of a laborious and 
watchful Ministry, as to justify rs 

IN ANTICIPATINi; A GrKAT NATIONAL 

Rkvival in Uklioion.” And this an- 
ticipation is uttered in the same 
breath with these words, “ the deep- 
est ignorance and irreligion prevail, 
we still are an inichristinnizcd Icnid I ” 
He is a deep and a dark Divine — nay, 
one of the Greater Prophets. 

Yet, gifted as he is with prophetic 
vision, ^he is not indiflerent to the 
praise of man, and tells the world 
that he “ can safely nllirm that no 
one whose outward Jil’e and conver- 
sation evince that pure and peaceful 
wisdom which comes from above, 
has ever expressed any disafiproba- 
tion of llie extent to which his plan 
is carried.” Far be it from us to say 
“ tliat our outward life and conver- 
sation evince that pure and peaceful 
wisdom which comes from above 
for the Public can never forget the 
Nodes Anibrosiana*. Vet, in spite 
of these confessed lollies of our old 
age, and an uneonlessed few of our 
youth, we believe that we are now, 
and have always been, just as moral 
and religious men as Lord Henley. 
Our “ outward life” is harmless, and 
little obtruded on the Public, for So- 
litude and Silence, two fine marble 
Idealities by Clianlrey, lie looking at 
eacli other, like Lamias, from their 
beds, on the pillars that guard the 
porch of Buchanan Lodge. 

But is Lord Henley’s “ outward 
life and conversation,” or those of 
his pious and evangelical friends, 
with whom he takes sweet coiinse), 
** iimre pure and peaceful” than lliose 
of the Rev. William LisleBowles, ('a- 
noiiof Salishiirv, and Hector of Biem- 
hill? Or of the/Hev. i:<lw.yd Burton, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
• Ibiiversity of Oxford, Canon of Christ 
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Church, fuid Rector of Ewclme? 
Or of the Rev. Edward Bouverie 
Pusej'', llegius Professor of Hebrew, 
and (van on of Christchurch V Or of 
the Rev. George Townsend, Preben- 
dary of Durham, and A'icar of Norlh- 
alleiton? Or of the Rev, J. Miller, 
Vicar of Piitington, Durham ? Or of 
the mighty train ensuing,** of which 
there are but five, forward cham- 
pions “ clad in celestial arms,’* and 
shining in the van of batthi ? “ Were 
1 /* says Rovvlea, in turn to lay 
down tlie same rule of judgment, as 
peremptorily as yourself," and not 
fearing any appeal to my outward 
life and conversation, 1 should tell 
you, that whoever so pronounces, 
even if lie belonged to ihc ‘ infall i* 
ble ’ Roman Church, whatever may 
be. bis outward life and conversation, 
has no particular reason to boast of 
^ tliat pure Christian spirit’ which 
comes from above. For, my Lord, 
a voice niort^ powerful than your.s, 
or that of any liuman being, has said, 
‘ Judge not, ainl ye shall not be 
judgeiJ.’” — “Tliisi.s .-strange language, 
iny Lord,” says Townsend, nu*ekly, 
“ and it seems intcnided to c.onvey the 
impression, that those who criniiot 
approve your plans are neither pure 
in their lives nor scriptural in iheir 
\iews. It seems intended to convi*y 
the iinprossion, thfit if we do not 
advocate th(^ abolition of the* insti- 
tutions of the (Jhureh, we are nei- 
ther Christians in heart, nor the 
fiiends of God and man.’* 

His Lordsiiip speaks of Btum- 
blingblocks which now keep so 
large a body of our countrymen out 
of the pale of the Church f ’ and 
hopes that they will be “ deeply, 
impartially, and patiently considered 
by the iit and proper tribunal, in the 
Boirit of prayer, and in the spirit of 
(jhristiaii love, of peace, of charity, 
and of conciliation.'' He is all un- 
fit himself, he ^ays, to be one of that 
tribvAijal, yet be speaks as if be were 
riuatified to be the Lord-C’liief Jualic «5 
of the Uncommon Pleas. For he de- 
cides thequestion before it lias come 
into Court. After eucli a consi- 
deration iiad revision [such as — 
whatFj and without making un- 
righteous or umcriptural conci'ssinn I 
the Church will nolonger number as 
opponents, or as strangers, men like 
Owen, Baxter, (Jalarny, Dod- 
Watts, Henry, Hall. Such, 


men are the salt of the eartli. No 
system can be entirely wise or safe 
which excludes them from its bo- 
som,” No pysteni under tbe. sun is 
“ entirely wise.” But even if it 
were, dissent there will be to the 
end, not merely of the Dean and 
Chapter, but of that (yhapter of tlie 
Book of Reveliitiori called Human 
Life. From the bosom even <»f a 
Universal Ciiurcb, will there be con- 
scientious, and it maybe, bright spi- 
rits self-excluded; and l^ord Henley 
must indeed be a visionary, not a 
Prophet, in looking forward to the 
time wlw*n by “ consi<leration and 
revision,” tbe (’iiiirch of England 
may be made omnipotent in persua- 
sion over all men to enter within h(*r 
gates. Vet such consideration and re- 
vision there may wisely be again, as 
there has been, and in Its good time 
Heaven speed the work. But lie ought 
to read tlie history of men’s lives, 
and to understand their characters, 
before, he mentions their nann‘K in 
any siieh argninent. The eminent 
1111*11 he .slumps together so, did not 
all belong to one communion. Had 
any four of them met together to 
setth* the grounds of a communion, 
they would have disagreed about 
what was scriptural or uiisciijilural ; 
nor, had they severally sacrificed 
their scruples, would the oilier four 
have sworn before (iod to accept 
llieir hacred scheme, and tlie, if need 
were, in defence of its doctrines. 
They were all eight good, and some 
of them great men. But they had all 
their frailtieB, and *50100 of them faults 
worse than fiailties, wliich would 
have stood in the way of their join- 
ing any Church vitally the same as 
the Jistablished C’liiirch of ItiigiaiHl. 
Tiie.y were. '‘the. salt of the earth.” 
Part of that s.'ilt ; and such salt is 
a moral antiseptic without as with- 
in the pale of the Church. But no 
(Jhiircli can have all the salt, and 
must make the best and the most of 
her own portion. And the Church of 
England, for thcKc eiglit good and 
faitlifnl servants, who served their 
Mastm-, not williin tbe doors of lier 
temples, but in tin* land which they 
ii]iiiiiine<l,has eighty equal to them to 
slieiv', who, witliifi the doors of her 
temples, vvorsliinped God in iho 
spirit of ChiiKifaii love, of pence, 
and of charity,” and without them, 
and fur around tlieui, walked in tbo 
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same spirit^ even like angels of light, 
among his creatures, and set them 
the example of holy living and dying 
that brightened both sfdes of the 
grave. 

We knou' well the histories of all 
these eight men who were the salt of 
the earth. And it is our intention to 
give before long their Biograjihies, 
and those of many other labourers 
in the vineyard, men even of a higher 
order. Meanwhile, without perfectly 
agreeing with all his sentiments re- 
garding them, we quote a passage 
from Mr Townsend, in which there 
is enough of pure truth to expose 
the ignorance of Lord Henley : — 

The names which your L<)rdship 
mentions are these — Howe — Owen 
Baxter — Calamy — Doddridge — T^aw 
— Watts — Henry — Lardner — Hall. 
You call them the salt of the earth — 
and declare ‘ that no system can be 
entirely wise; or safe, which exclu- 
deel tlu^se from its bo'^om/ 1 entreat 
your Lordshi]) to review the hienrra- 
phy of these celebrated men. Voii 
will see that it would have been im- 
possible, unless the wlioh; of the 
disci|)liue, doctrine, and Liturgy of 
the Church had l>e<!ri given up, to 
Jiave included them all-^and tha«^ no 
religious eslahli^liment could he 
founded upon principles at present 
known to us, which could have re- 
ceived all tliese men, however excel- 
lent, into its communion. Howe 
was an antl-h^piscopalian from prin- 
ciple. Ought the ancient, and apos- 
tolic ])ractice, of Episcopal Ordina- 
tion, to have been set side on account 
of Ills personal piety r Owen, great and 
eminent as he was, had passed o\er 
from Episcopacy to Ereshyterianism, 
and from that, to Independency. lie 
vacillated in their inomeiits of de- 
pression, when his motives for so 
doing would be most subject to sus- 
picion. It is painful to appear to 
think disrespectfully of this illus- 
trious man, for he was the protector 
of Pococke,the tolerator of the Epis- 
copalians, when the public law pu- 
nished the use of the Liturgy, and 
the answerer of the Fiat Lux. How 
deeply is it to be regretted that he 
did not once more return to his 
• first love,* and unite himself again 
to the Church of England ! Baxter 
was also a man of pei;Hona1 piety, but 
he was weak in judgment, and of 
intolerable arrogance. He objected 


to every thing that was proposed by 
others; and refused to Viecome a 
member of the Cliurch, because his 
own schemes of government, and his 
own Liturgy, were not adopted. 
Calamy was the chiiT author of 
Smectymnus. How could the Church 
receive liim ? Doddridge was the 
enemy of Episcopacy, W’atts was 
the same. Both have been of essen- 
ti?d service to the ("hurch of Christ; 
both, however, were in error, as they 
were opposed to that form of Church 
government, whicli is deducihle from 
scripture, \\ liich was practised by 
the Apostles, and wliicli was univer- 
sally established throughout the 
Christian worhl ; till Calvin apolo- 
gized for the necessity of establish- 
ing that very Presbyterianism, which 
was d(‘fended in the following age, 
as of divine right, and scriptural ori- 
gin. Law was a nonjuror, llenrj” 
had no objection to the Church of 
England, hut ho r(‘f»i«pd to he re- 
ordained. Lardner was a I’liita- 
rian. Hall a Baptist. Tliis completes 
the list, ami I have procecoJed tiiroiigh 
the wliole, that 1 might shew your 
Lordship, that the circum‘<tance of 
such men not Indoiiging to the 
Chiiivh is a crime not to !)♦» imputed 
to the estahli^hmen^ ; hut to their 
own iniinniiies. The se])aiation of 
great numbers must ever be the re- 
sult of diiVerences of opinion. It is 
impossible to frame any form of 
eccIesiciNiical polity suilicientlj' com- 
prehensive, tolerant, or enlarged, 
which will include all the ])ersonal 
piety of Christ i,s ns. There will al- 
ways he found goiul men, who cast 
out di'vils, but follow not the apos- 
tles : yet the apostles ought to be 
followed as th.e more especial minis- 
ters of Christ, and the appointed 
rulers of liis Cluirch.” 

His I.ordship is all for roncUia- 
So are we ; though we hale 
the word, knowing how of late years 
it has been befouled by fools and 
knaves, apostates and traitors. “ It 
is estimated. Sire, lliat in England 
and Wales there are at least tuci k 
Mii.uioNs of Dissenters." 'fhe t^\u^es 
of this frightful ami growing defec- 
tion, lie says, “ are well de.serving of 
tlie most serious enquiry." But lie 
shuns it, as above his powers ; and 
directs his observations exclusively 
to the relation which our * Dissent- 
ing brethren’ bear to the Anglican 
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Church.*' Not one observation does 
he make on that relation, except what 
we have quoted about the salt of the 
earth, lie admits that these straiio 
gers to the National Communion are 
“ at best indifferent to the welfare of 
the Establish men t, and that most of 
them are decidedly, pr/ncjyj/c, 

hostile to its wry existencry As an 
aggregate they arc daily increa- 
sing ** in numbers, in wealth, in 
talent, in intelligence, and in power.** 
And yet, hostile as most of them 
are, he declares, on principle to 
the very existence of the Estaldisli- 
nient, he believes that it may be 
no diflicuU matter to bring them 
within its pale ! How V By a new 
adjustment of the Standard of Faith, 
and a new wording of the national 
ritual ! Have the Dissenters ever 
given the least reason to believe in 
the possibility of such a junction ? 
Holds the island enough of oil to 
calm that multitudinous sea ? Are 
they so desirous of getting admission 
into the Establishment, that they 
would jump at the ofler on easy 
terms, and not quarrel with any little 
disagreeables inscribed on tlie ticket 
to be presented at the gate ? If they 
would, then are they three millions 
of hypocrites. If they would not, 
then are they, conscientious or un- 
conscious, enemies of the (vhiirch ; 
and none but the, weakest of men 
would join the wickedest in making 
any, even the; least, change in the 
constitution of that Church, for sake 
of our dissenting brethren.” Let 
them dissent till Doomsday. 

Lord Henley is a man of a few 
confused ideas. lie would rather 
die ” than compromise thc5 essence 
and life of Christianity.’* Notwith- 
standing “ the numbers, wealth, ta- 
lent, intelligence, and power” of the 
Unitarians, ho will have nothing to 
do with them ; he will have no 
spiritual fellowship with llomanistH.” 
But he makes assenting ” brethren 
of all who happen to differ merely 
those points which are not es- 
sential to salvation.” That sounds 
simple. But what are those points ? 
That's the rub. Will mankind ever 
agree upon them ? They never have 
yet; thprefore, dissenters. He says, 
“ all^ practical believers in Jesus 
Chr»t — ^all real, vital, experimental 
Christians, are united in the funda- 
memai verities of their common 


faith.” Ay — all who are united are 
united ; but he hides from himself nil 
clear meaning under a hubbub of un- 
defined words. “ Let all sucli,” he 
says, ** submit to the guidance of true 
Christian love, and tfietj will have no 
difficulty in agreeing in such confess 
siunals and rituals as shall by « rleftr 
and uncomj)roniising asset t ion of In 
venly trulhsy at once exclude pct'nici^ 
ous heresies and banish all grounds 
for doidttjul disputations f And he 
says this who thinks it impossible 
that the Cathedral Establishments of 
England, for which many of the 
greatest English divines have lived, 
and toiled, and died, can be defended 
by any man “ whose outward life 
and conversation evince that pure 
and peaceable wisdom wliich comes 
from above,” and who lias “ spiritual 
and scriptural views” of the Chris- 
tian religion ! 

“ Fear,” says be, “ is indeed felt 
by many that the Chiircli ot Knabintl 
is ill danger; fear that the spirit of 
innovation and of change, tin* spirit 
of insubordination, the conlcuiipt of 
ancient institutions, the inachiiiaiions 
of powerful enemies, and the luke- 
warmness of ivc€ih fri( (ids, are liring- 
ing down ruin upon her.” Yes — 
such fear is fidt by many — by all 
who are not stone-blind to the signs 
of the times. He must know — or 
perhaps he is one of those who read 
Tjut one newspaper, and if so we 
wonder what newspaper it is — not 
the roiigli reception, lor that is too 
smooth a word — but the savag«‘ 
howl of derision with wbit h his ]dati 
of C’hurc.h Reform has be«»n baited 
by the Radical (’hiirch Reformers, 
They all look on him as swollen 
uitb a plethora of ( ’burch-of-Eng- 
landism. His disease, they say, is 
chronic corruption. ” A concession, 
indeed! A boon!” They bid him 
open his baud, that they may see 
the propitiatory offering, and with 
scorn order him to go his ways, and 
pray. And they act right. V’or he 
comes to them with his drivel about 
Deans, to thetn who have uttered 
proclamation at every niaiket- cross, 
to the sound of trumpet, that there 
must and shall be a separation of 
Church and State. Nor have the 
separatists kept the country in the 
dark as to their resoliitions towards 
the Church, when they shall have 
once seen U standing alone, by itself^ 
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aloof from the^ State. They have 
not sworn to give it support till it 
have leariUMl to steady itself; and 
truly they would be pretty props ! 
They wisli to see how it would look 
in falling; the dust it would make; 
to what distance the noise of the 
ruining could be heard ; and in their 
triiiinph would scorn to calculate 
the value of the old materials. No 
poetry have they in their souls ; yet 
they have imagination for such an 
overthrow ; and they triumph in 
fancy’s car to hear their own yells. 

ilis Lordship mistakes the matter 
entirely, in supposing they are beg- 
gars. They are robbers. They do 
not put a pistol to his head, for it, 
too, might be not loaded ; but they 
subject him to the pci nr. forte et 
daref and sejueeze him, till he 
confess, in tlie Press. And confess 
he will. For he has already eaten 
in — and not “ on compulsion” — 
many of his own words — fraught 
thougli In' thought they were with 
])rop"osals salutary to Church and 
State; and hy and by lie will bolt in 
or out, whatever they may merci- 
lessly command liiin to swallow or 
eject. And he will try ruefully to 
comfort himself with the self-assu- 
rance that he is saved from martyr- 
dom by moral “ courage ^' — “ that 
courage wdiich produces the energy 
and decision so necessary in new 
times and difficult emergencies.” 

JMeanwhile he sees his own situa- 
tion, and that of all the other true 
friends of the C’hurch, in ([uite an- 
other light. “ These dangers will 
be viewed by the eye of ivhdorn 
and pietf/i as warnings of approach^ 
iug cha 'stisauintSj \vhich a timeh/ re- 
pentance and salutary reformation 
may avert.” The nation must re- 
pent, in sackcloth and ashes, take 
up a weeping on tlic inouu tains 
wild,” for her long sin of reve- 
rence for Cathedrals. She must 
sing a new song, proi»hetic of their 
fall — between an anathema and an 
anthem — and tinally, bid all their 
organs ’gin blow a funeral dirge— 
to be silenced by the crash of roofs 
no more 

lly their own weight immovable and 

steadiest. ” 

It is true,” says he, solemnly, if 
not impressively, “ that many fair 
and flourishing Churches have 


been removed, and their light has 
been quenched ; and the same de- 
solating judgments may, perhaps, 
be awaiting our own. But he who 
walks in the midst of them, as he has 
used tliese and similar instruments 
of wrath for their downfall, so may he 
in mercy use them for our trial and 
sanctification. Only let us not place 
our trust in any arm of flesh ; but cry- 
ing to the strong for strength, apply 
in this our appointed way for that 
help, which wdll never be refused to 
those who seek it in simplicity and 
truth.” 

We know not well bow to deal 
wdth such words as these, and in one 
sense they are all that is good. But 
we must not be deterred by words, 
liowevcM* awful, fioiii shivering to 
pieces a pious sophism. A human 
arm is coirqiosed of flesh, hone, skin, 
blood, nerve, sinew, muscle, and 
marrow. It is one of the glorious 
works of God. On the hand alone. 
Sir Charles Bell has written an ad- 
mirable Bridgewiiter-Treatise. But 
they were given man for highcht 
uses — and he lias been told to trust 
to tJiem by tJie voice of God and of 
nature. With his arm to be a deli- 
verer— and with liis Iiand to hold 
fast his integrity. Let us all then 
trust to our arms of i]esh,and go forth 
to combat for the riglit with the hca- 
tlien and the infidel. They have 
bared their arms to the shoulders ; 
they have tucked up their shirt- 
sleeves — some like madmen, and 
others like hang men — and rather than 
let down the coarse linen, baffled 
of their purpose, the blasphemers 
would bathe them in blood. Thet/ 
have told us 'O over and over a thou- 
sa 7 id times. All Radical Reform- 
ers are not so savagely bared for 
bloodshed ; but many who, when the 
day of execution came, would drop 
their hands in ruth, or hold them up 
in supplication to stay the bloody 
work, have yet been inhumanly howl- 
ing the butchers on, and the Press 
has cried for the block. “ Infuria- 
ted fools ! are ye deaf to all denun- 
ciations ? Such has been the voice 
—the warning voice — of thousands 
whom we are" told to propitiate— if 
Lord Henley object to the word, let 
us use his own— to “conciliate” — 
ere it be too for the doom of 

the Church and of all Churchmen 
will be sealed by much longer re^ 
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luctance to obov the “ Nation’s” 
Will. 

Is it possible that Lord Henley 
can doubt the existence of a super- 
intending Providence V What do vve 
mean by" asking that question ? Wo 
mean that he has been guilty of ac- 
cusing, by iinplie.alion, of thatdoubt» 
or as bad, of utter forgetfulness of 
Providence, iniliions of liis brethren, 
who are impiously or athcistically 
putting their trust in an arm of ilesh. 
Surely the Friends of tlie ChuiK;h are 
not so irreligious, nor need to be 
be -leeched by Lord llenlt»y to re- 
member their Almighty Maker. He 
Iras, by his own sign" manual, elected 
himselt one of the New Bisvhops. 
But public prayers in a pamphlet 
are as bad as at tlic corners of streets. 
The CUiurch must truly stand in 
need of very substantial reform, if 
tht^ nation have, to be called to re- 
pentance by a Layman — and if it be 
indeed the sacred <luty of a Master 
in Chancery to preach a t i'^itation 
Sermon, 

It is that many lair and 

nourishing ( ‘hurebrs have been re- 
moved, and tlndr li^lit has been 
quenclied, and the s.tme desolating 
judgments may perliaps be awaitine 
our dwn.” D uk and dreadful indeed 
have been tlie waj s of p4 0 \ i<bui<*e. 
The ! Were tiie earth again 

submerged in the waters, and the 
best man suMered tti survive, he 
would know tlial lie liad not been 
saved becausi* he hacl no sin ; and to 
the \dice from a (doud, if command- 
ed to speak, his awe would whisper, 

W’e all fleserved to die, and yet 
am I save<I !” 

But “ Wisdom and Piety,” liiiin- 
ble as they ever are, will not now 
think that “ the warnings of ap- 
proaching chastisement” that may 
come to their ears through the stilly 
niglit, are given because of the sins 
of the National (,'hurcli. l*hey hat (5 
been many ; but of omisMion, per- 
hap«,more than of commission, and to 
human eyes the list is not very black. 
Other sins than hers may have kin- 
dled Divine vengeance. If she have 
done much evil, "she has done great 
good. Her ministers have ** cried to 
the strong for strength,” and have 
** sought help** in simplicity and 
truth and llope. Faith, and Charity 
•«-bifi Lordship knows which of the 
Three if the greateswif they have 


not had tlicir dwelling with them, 
where else and with whom have 
dwelt the heavenly visitants ? 

** All reliance on human wisdom, 
foresight, or learning, will only lead 
us into error, iinperlection, and mis- 
take.” All undue reliance will ; and 
is that great truth so uiiremembered, 
that a single Lay Lord must remincl 
us of it, in words that, if understood 
as he utters them, announce a great 
falsehood ? We are to “ exert all 
lawful and righteous tneaiis in the 
strenuous defence of our ‘ renovated* 
Establish 111 ent.” And are we not to 
exert all our lawful and righteous 
means in the Htreniioiis defence of 
our in c&cni Establishment ? We 
say — yes. None have sworn that it 
shall not be renovated ; it has been 
undergoing renovation of wJdch he 
seems not to know; and much is 
doing for it, ni thin /iu7/r, .though 
in praise of the lianrls busy in the 
holy work he is silent. 

Is this like a true friend ? He 
weeqis find wails over pluralities, 
ainl sini'curcs, and neglect of duties, 
and illustrates hi.s long li.st of lamen- 
liitions n ith an array of figures, most 
ariiliiiii ticaliy lugubrious, and cal- 
ciilutirigly lacrymose ; -‘-but that many 
of the pluralities thus dismall}'^ de- 
plored are, as England now is, not 
only iimociuit but inevitable, and 
inniiy of tbeni, till some better ar- 
.rangiMiient be made, which nobody 
dreams of opposing, and wliicli tlie 
C'hiircli it-^edf has long been sei'king 
fo make, most Heni<*eable lo reli- 
gion ; — thfit many of the sinecures, 
which Iving lips have sworn yielded 
splendhl sums, wmuld not keep a pa- 
rish paiJiicr in life, many of them, 
yielding but a hundred or two, held 
by men who but for tlnmi could not 
maintain their place in that mid- 
dle-station which they adorn and in-* 
struct, labouring for its best interests 
like slaves, many the rewards of 
men eminent for learning and ge- 
nius, who, iti the boat built for them 
on the river of life, do not lie idle on 
their oars; — that the neglect of duties 
charged against <’hurchmeii ran be 
justly rliarged against but a few 
scores, out of a body consisting per- 
haps of sixteen thousand members, 
while the proportion of delitiqiienU 
is twenty times greater In every other 
profession, especially in those that 
have shewn tne most deadly rau« 
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cour to that order, wliicli tliey hy- 
pocritically and Bcliislily geek, for- 
sooth, to reform, and greategt per- 
haps of all in that of the Law ; — 
route as a mouse is his l.ordship on 
all these facts, which, plain as the\' 
are, it was his bounden duty, as a 
Oiurch reformer, to declaie ])efore 
the people of Isii gland. 

We shall gup]) 06 e his pamphlet put 
into the hands of a Scotch Presbyte- 
rian, who, loving his own simple 
Church and its creed Calvinistic, and 
understanding well tlie constitution 
of the one, and as well the articles of 
the other as earnest Piety ever can 
the mysteries of Faith, has yet no 
hatred of llie Cliurch of hmgland, of 
Avhose constitution and creed he iii- 
ileed knows nothing but that they are 
in much dilVerent from those for 
which his own forefatheva died. \Ve 
shall si^ppose it put into his hand as 
a Manual of Instruction on the con- 
dition of that (>hurch. He belie; es 
it to contain the truth, llie Avhole 
truth, and iiotliinghut the truth. He 
holds up his hands in liorror; and 
for the gl(»ry of Cod, and tiie good 
of his C’lmrch in Fnglaiul, so miser* 
ably misused, he too, in his cottage 
near llie mariNC, will be a lltdonner. 
TIm* spirit of John Knox burns withiii 
him — death to all Hishops, and de- 
strucaion to all Chilhedralt*. 

We sliall take anotheu' oppot lunily 
of examining Lord Henley’s propo- 
sal to ex<!lude from PiivViament. the 
SpliiUial IVcM'^. 'rin ir ‘‘ kingdom 
is not of this world.” No lie bays. 
And does “ this worhl” sigiulV sim- 
ply t.lie “ I pner Hous(‘ The 
sublime words lie uses, as they 
flowed from divine lip*^, were meant 
for the whole liumnii race, 'fliey are 
an epitome of the ( hristian lleligion. 
He docs not understand their celes- 
tial sense, mid speaks like n world- 
ling, while he is condemning world- 
lings. He has some obscure dream 
of the poor fishermen of Calilee; 
and yet feprs to say that poor ought 
to bo the servants of an apostolical 
Church. If they, according to Scrip- 
ture, should liave nothing to do with 
the allairs of this world, avIia' seek 
to secure for dignitaries — and Avliy 
dignitaries at all—- revenues which 
.would have fed all the followers of 
Christ during the year he died and 
rose from the dead ? THc still leaves 


them, “whose kingdom is not of this 
world,” wherewithal to procure 
many of its enjoyments — and we 
should wish to knotv from him what 
enjoyments arc innocent according 
to his creed ? What in the sight of 
God is sinful in a Bishop, that is 
blameless in a Master in Chancery ? 
Does he Avork as hard for his thou- 
sands a-3"ear as they do for theirs ? 
Has he a tythe of the talent and the 
learning, or a twentieth part of the 
toil, of many a country clergA^man, 
who Is making- no complaint of the 
Church, and who is charitable to his 
parishioners, Avho bless him, though 
bringing up a large family on a few 
liundreds a-year‘rSineciirists indeed ! 
True it is the man is a Prebendary; 
but he has just sent his eldest son to 
Oxford, — and that small sinecure— 
in which he does duty, by the by, 
more than half as many days in the 
year as T^ord Henley sits administer- 
ing lau', equity, and justice — Avill 
not sufiice to send his youug JeAA’ell 
there with a plain AV'ardrobe, and 
such a library as the Jad needs who 
intends forthwith to sot about read- 
ing for a First-class d(‘greo! 

But Avords are Av^anting fo ex- 
press our indignant n.stoniNhment 
on beludding an luiglisli iioble- 
uiiun of buch acknowledged Avorlb, 
employing, as an argument against 
the Spiritual Peers being sulfer- 
ed any longer to sit as senators, 
the pious opposiiioii they made to a 
measure which he himself ackiion'- 
bnlges is regarded by the Avisest Avith 
fear, ninl introdueed into the Great 
I-le^J:i^hllive Assembly of the Com- 
mons a of enemies to “ our A’e- 
nerable Kstablisbment,” Avith whom 
it behoves all its friends “ to prepare 
for coutlict.” Is it for that sin, above 
all other?, tliat the. “ eye of Wisdom 
and Piety” belioUls warnings of ap- 
proaehing ehastisements ? that the 
(/liurch "of England, “ like many 
other fair and tlourishiug Churches,” 
is to be “ removed, and have its light 
quenched r ” 

We cannot go along Avith Dr Ar- 
nold’s Principles of (’imrch Reform. 
But Lord Henley would do av'oU to 
study his classirication of ("hurch- 
lleformers. “ The Ch>veriiineni,” he 
says, “ Avoiild do well lo consider 
with what motives Hetoriii is called 
for ; to see, first, whether they who 
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call loudest are tlie persoils who to destroy it; but who desjre yexT 
ought to be satisfied ; and^secondly, earnestly to see its revenues dimi- 
wliat it is that truth and wisdoin nished^ by being made in part avair 
demands; fur their call ought cer- able to public purposes,, from a re- 
tainly to be listened to, though it is gard to their own pockets. Ihe pub- 
generally preferred in a voice so lie burdens being lightened, ihejr 
gentle, that they who care not for it purses will, they expect, be so much 
may easily avoid hearing it at all.” the heavier, as there wdll.be a reliet 
He then observes to this ell*ect, that from taxation. Them Dr Arn<U calls 
many men who are neither Dissen- Self-Seekers. Then come Lord Hen- 
ters, nor Churchmen, and appear to ley’s three millions of respectable, 
have very little value for Christianity wealthy, intelligent, and indefatiga- 
personally, may still desire the well- ble Dissenters. “ They can hardly 
being of their countrymen, and think care,” says Dr Arnold, calmly, 
they see much to amend in the “ about the reform of an institution 
Churcli. They may make some from which they have altogether se- 
good or some bad suggestions, as it parated themselves.” He has heard 
niav happen ; nor need a government no language from them wdiich could 
despise even their advice. But it entitle them justly to the name of 
will not put upon it much value. Church-llefonners; and they bel^g 
But there are men — very many men either to the class of Church-De- 
~\vho neither value the social nor stroyers, or of Self-Seekers — or 
the religious benefits of an establish- both. No Church- Reform would 
ment — which those mentioned to a satisfy Church-Destroyers, Self- 
considerable degree do — and “these Seekers, and Dissenters. Nor have 
cannot be rightly said to desire its they any imaginable right to express 
reform; they merely wish to see it any opinion to the government 
destroyed ; and destruction is so very about (.'hiirch Reform. W here, then, 
different from reform, tliat it is a is the universnl tvish for Church-Re- 
gross fraud to call ourselves friends form? The wish must be with them 
of the one, wlieii what we really who love, not hate it — and of tliem 
desire is the otiujr.” These are not ivhat is the wish of the majority, or of 
Churcii-Reforniers, but Church-De- any great part ? Is it for Lord Hen- 
stroyers. Many others, again, there ley’s plan ? Certainly not. 
are, who seek neither to reform nor 
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Tut: Hindus Ix'iicfVci tliat tii<‘ 
world is inr.'ilculabiy old. In tlioir 
rliroiioloiyy, a fi*w million yoars 
mak(3 a sorry figun' ; tindr scicnrt*, 
tlndr siiyiprstitioii, tlioir puotry, <1 ;m! 
with I'iiiie as if it were 
iiity; anti Ileavoii, in tln'ir ima<»iiia- 
lion, hanprs but ovov tln^ Kas^. 

In some moods of nibnl t!«; n* 
seems to us sometliin:^ subl!nu‘ in 
sucii a onnul. As wo liJizo on liieir 
brightness, sun, moon, and stars look 
all yoiroir — in t’ne golden prime of 
life. They are ftdt to be immortals. 
W'as tluTi* e\<u' a. lime when th<‘y 
were not y l3efore tiie music of the 
spiitues was there tiic reiuu of si- 
ieneeV Insects as we are, is the se- 
cret knowii to us of the era of the 
solar system’s birth? Can we re- 
cord on a bit of paper tlio age of tlie 
uiiivf‘rse 'r 

I'll willing to destroy l>y dates tlie 
dream of tbe Illimitable, we take 
refug<», in such moods, in the Ob- 
pcurt‘. Tbe itlea of time, as it over- 
sluadows a few generations of epbe- 
nierals, is all too narrow and circum- 
scribed ; and we wish it to be lost 
ill iliiu confusion, stretching back 
far beyond the readies of our souls 
eieii on the wings of fancy. But 


we caiiiiot get rid of tlie impressions 
of sense, out of which our most spi- 
rinial conceptions seem mysterious- 
ly to arise ; and therefore do all we 
eui to give them magnitude and 
nuij.Tiiiieenre. If we iimst speak of 
e(>ochs in ilie. history of heaven, let 
liier.* b.e intervals between, in which 
our tliu^'iit may be lost. Let the seas 
be aucieut as the stars, whose lustre 
they embosom ; and the stillness of 
the *^ky, that may be believed to have 
been for ever, impart a character of 
I'oeval duration to this our globe, 
lianginir from it by a golden chain, 
like a lamp from a dome, and fed by 
eternal light, «an emanation from the 
Ch-ealor. 

But dn*ams like these arc foolish 
to “ Discourse of Reason.” To that 
faculty, the Lord of All, there is but 
one object — Truth. Cod-given, it 
knows Cod; and constructing its 
sciences, it learns to comprelieiul his 
works. From thoughts springing up 
within it in time, it sees the attri- 
butes of Him who inhabitetli eternity. 
His voice has revealed to man that 
Twiis but as yesteniay whcui first 
our orb arose out of the unapparent 
deep; and all the discoveries man 
has made of the processes of nature 
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are not only reconcilable witli, but 
corroborative of, that revelation. 

The superntifioii, tlie bcience, the 
poetry of the Orientals, arc all a 
Dream. But it is a dream evolved 
from reality — and in the t^loom or 
glitter of fiction is visible, as if 
through a dark or a bright veil, the 
form and the face of Truth. iMiro- 
pean science has dissolved all those 
Asiatic dreams whicli once bore tlie 
name of science ; their sui^orstition, 
prevalent still, lias been broken up 
by the Bible, and is seen floating 
like the maiiy-colourcd clouds of 
earth’s often beautiful vapours ; and 
in their poetry, the finest not much 
older than tin? Christian era, is seen 
that superstition in its least offensive, 
in its fairest forms; for the imagina- 
tion that gives birth to poetry, still 
seeks delight, and out of a system 
even of pollution and cnielt}' can 
frame visionary creations of purity 
and peace. 

Of that Poetry — and of highe st 
department — tlie Drama — \vc» are 
enabh.d to present the public with 
some account and specimens — frem 
a work — little known in Britain — 
by one of our most acroinpli^lied 
Oriental scholars. Perliops no man 
living is so deeply road in all that 
recrards the Hindu Drama as he who 
was lately Secretary to tin* A«'iatic 
Society of Bengal, and now Pro- 
fess(»r of Sanscrit in tlie I ui ver'^ity 
of Oxford. 7'o that new Profef*‘^()r- 
ship he was elected, not merely on 
the strength of his fame, hut <>f Jli^, 
achievements, and in preference to a 
most distinguished corn]>elitor — 
merit being now the chief— -nay, we 
do not fear to say, the sole road — 
and it is a royal one — to elevation 
to places of high honour and trust 
in that illustrious seat of all the 
Muses. 

It was not till Sir William Jones 

E ublished a translation into ])rose of 
[alidasa’s beautiful SakuntaJa, that 
the western wcirld were aware tliat 
the Hindus had a National Drama. 
We gave a full analysis of it, and 
many long specimens, about a dozen 
years agt>. nut here we ha\e trans- 
lations into verse of se vet al dramas; 
expositions of many more ; and no- 
tices of the whole Hindu Theatre. 
The PrahofJha Chandrodaya, ^u* Rise 
'of the Moon of Intellect, translated 
by the iate Dr Taylor of Bombay, 


throws more light on the metaphy- 
sics than the drama of the Hindus; 
and the account given of the Mulati 
Madhava, in the Asiatic Researches, 
by Mr Colebroke, was subordinate 
to the object of his Essay on Sanscrit 
and Prakrit Prosody. Neither of the 
dramas hitherto published can be 
considered to convey an accurate 
notion of the Hindu Theatre. The 
one belongs to the metaphysical, the 
other to tlie mythopastt>ral class of 
Sanscrit plays ; but there is a wide 
range between; and we are con- 
ducted through it all under the 
learned guidance of Professor Ho- 
race Wilson. His I'^ssay on “ The 
Draiinitic System of the Hindus” is 
a masterpiece of philosophii'iil cri- 
ticNiii, iiKiiiy of his notes are in 
themselveH poems ; an<l his Prefaces 
to the Plays are full of the rarest and 
inovt interesting historical erudition, 
ofu‘U ihi*i>wing grc*at light on the 
manners and customs of ancient In- 
dia. The whole, work, wliich oucht 
to hi‘ reprinte<l — for the (’alcutta 
e(liri<in, we should suppose, from tlie 
dillieiilty we found in procuring a 
copy, mii''t be nearly exhausted— 
is deli^hUdl from its novelty ; hut 
its tnu' praise is that it urifohls be- 
fore us the whole of the finest part 
of a national literature, and thereby 
illustiales a liighly interesting na- 
licmal character. 

Thf* iiio’-t illustrious Ifindii Dra- 
inaVir Poets are Kalidasa and Bhava- 
hiiuti. Bhav'ihliuii was named Sii- 
kantha, or he in whose throat elo- 
quence resides; and was a native of 
South of India, a Hralunan of 
Berar or Beder, and a nrieniher of 
the tribe, of Bralimaiis who pretend 
t«> trace their descent from the Sagi 
Kasjapa. The. site of his birth-place 
is corroborated by his power of de- 
scribing nature in her mngiiificence 
— not common in Hindu Bards, who 
<ielight rather in tracing her minuter 
beauties — loving the lily and the 
lotus. That power his genius de- 
ii\ed — or rather thereon it fed— 
from the eternal mountriins and fo- 
rests of Cfondwaria. But it appears 
that the jilace of his birth was not 
the scene of his literary triumphs, 
and lliat tlle^e were iittaini»f1 under 
the patronage of the Princes of Hin- 
dostan. His 'fliree Dramas are Md- 
lati and Madhava, coiitaiiilog their 
Loves; VrittaraRama Cheriura, con« 
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taining a continuation of the History 
of llama, the celubratecl Prince of 
Ayohkya, spoken of at large by 
VVilfuid, Maurice, Ford, and 
Faber, as well as in the Hindu Pan- 
tliooii ol Moor, and of whose history, 
the Iltlriniyana, the first two books 
liave been translated by Carey and 
Murshmaii of 8erani})ori' , and Vira 
(yheriira, a story, too, of heroism and 
love. But we are going now to give 
an account of another play of his 
great rival Kalidasa, as beautiful, 
]»ei haps, even as the “ Sakuntala,” 

“ Vkrania and L'rvasi,” while of Kali- 
dasa liinihelf we shall tell the little 
that is known or conjectured at an- 
other lime. But we must first give 
some account of the Hindu drama 
in general, availing ourselves of the 
ad lui Table h^ssay ot Professor WiNon. 

'I'lie Hindus ascribe tlie intention 
of di amalic eritertaiiiTnetUs to a Muni 
or iiispiitMl Sage, namcMl Bharata. 
But Midi aM'i'ipiion is unsatisfactory 
to some writers, who declare their 
oii^iii to liave been divine. 'I'he arf, 
they say, WfiN gathered fionitlie \'edas 
by the god Brabina, wiio revealed it 
to his servant. TJ»e Cireek drama 
was not of celestial birtii — nor ours; 
Fsehyhis, Siiphudes, and iMiripide.s 
reeeiv<‘d the art from the hands of 
I’liospis, and as if by the povviT of 
niagii*, llie Cart beeaiue a C^iiapie, 
and ball! babble ridi-rob(‘d speecli ; 
wliiie, wiili us, the inysteiii’s and 
inoraliiii's that almost sbariied the 
cloisteis whence they spratig, were 
ruccimmIiuI almost as woinlei hilly by 
1ln» pel feet creations of Siiekspeare. 
ll(*ason achieves lier triumphs by 
slow progression, and ages iniorvene 
between dawn aiul meridian. But 
imagination comes like a sunburst. 

was it wiili Homer — with Dante 
— and with liini just named — the 
biigbtest of the Sons of llio Morning. 

It probably was so in Hiiidostan. 
The tlrama ro.se, and admiration at- 
tributed its birth lo heaven. Pro- 
fessor \ViNon tbinks it impossible 
that the Hindus should liave bor- 
rowed their dramatic compositions 
from the ]»eople either of ancient or 
modern times. The nations of Fu- 
rope possessed no dramatic compo- 
sitions befoie the I4ih or l.'iili cen- 
tury; at Avhich period the Hindu 
drama had ]>assed into* its decline. 
Mohammedan literature has ever 
been a stranger to theatrical wri- 


tings, and the Mussulman Conquer- 
ors of India could not have commu- 
nicated what they never possessed. 
There is no record that theatririil 
entertainment'’ were ever natural- 
ized amongst the ancient Persians, 
Arabs, or Egyptians; and the Hin- 
dus, if they learned the art from 
others, can have been obliged alone 
to the Greeks or to the Chinese. 
Blit a perusal of the Hindu Plays 
Avili sliow how little likely it is that 
they are indebted to either, as, with 
the exception of a few features in 
common, which could not fail to 
occur, they present chai acterislic 
varieties of conduct ami construc- 
tion, uhich strongly evidence both 
otiginal design and national deve- 
lopeiiuuit. 

The Hindu Theatre is distin- 
guished from every other by a most 
reiiniikable peculiarity; it is notin 
the vernacuhir loiiLrue ! Tiie greater 
part of every play — and almost all 
the finest — is wiitien in Sanscrit; 
but .Sansi'iit, tliough once a spoken 
tontrue in some j)art.s of ImJia, whs 
never the language of the whole 
country, and iiaci ceased to be a li- 
ving dialect at a period of which wc 
have no knowledge. ''fhe plays, 
therefore, were uiiintelljirible lo a 
great — perhaps the crealer — part of 
the audience. This must, we think, 
have somewhat impaired or impe- 
ded the ])leasure ot the audience, or 
rather the spectators. There could 
have beim tew^ noisy maiiilotaiions 
of applause. The explanation of 
this peculiaihy is to be tound iii the 
constitution of Hindu society — not 
only the highest olbces of the state, 
but the highest brjmches of litera- 
ture, being reserved for the privi- 
leged tribes, or Brahmans. There 
were no galleries for the gods. 
>’o critic row — because no pit. 
The Brahmans in the boxes had it 
all to themselves; and some even 
of them may liave liad no great share 
of Sanscrit. Even among them. Mr 
\Vilson says, but a small portion 
could have followed the e\]>ressioiis 
of the actors so as to have telt their 
full force, and the plays of the. Hin- 
dus must theretore have been cx- 
«*eediinily deludciit in llieatrical et- 
fect. They mu^t indeed. 

Yet there vv'i*re circumstances at- 
tending these representations that 
,in some measure compeusated the 
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evil of tliiir unintelligible; 

most of the stories on wliicli the 
I>lays were foiiinh‘tl, wore popular; 
there was a sanctity in Sanscrit, and, 
indeed, in the whole performanc4‘, 
tliat “ snbsiitiited an adveiuitious 
intcMest lor ordinary excitement.** 
People went prepared to be inter- 
ested, and with a religious temper of 
awe, and reverence; the spi^ctacle 
before their eyes must have awaken- 
ed their imaginations; and there is no 
setting bounds to theeflect that may 
be produced on feelings willing and 
ready to be roused by the power of 
good acting and of siirring scenery, 
especially if it represent ohjtH-ts 
and events consecrated by supersti- 
tion. 'fhese dramas, too, were not 
every-day entertainments. Like 
those oi the Athenians, they were 
written with a view but to one spe- 
citic representation ; and were acted 
only on sulenin or public occasions 
— such as lunar lioli<lays, a royal 
coronation, assemblages of people 
at fairs and religious festivals, iriar- 
riages, the meeting of friends, taking 
first possession of a house, ora town, 
and the birth of a sou. The most otdi- 
nary occasion, however, of a pei ftjnn- 
ance, was tin? season peculiarly sa- 
cred to some dh inity. W hen all these 
things are taken into account, the 
peculiarity no longer seems a mys- 
tery; and we can easily cnougli ima- 
gine how, will* the sympathy of the 
Sanscrit scholars who understood 
and fe,lt all that was uttered, may 
have blended that of tlie many who 
knew but their vernacular, till the 
whole congregation was moved; 
for the sounds, of wdiich the ignorant 
part of i)m 5 audituice knew not the 
precise significance, would operate 
upon their ferdings like those of na- 
tural language — so that we seem to 
have brought ourselves to the ad- 
mission of an important truth, that 
the unintelligible may be extremely 
affecting or exciting, and a play most 
delightful, of which notone word in 
ten is understood, except from the 
tones and gesticulations of the 
aertors. 

And this leads us to say, that in 
the Hindu Drama, as in the Greek, 
there is an intimate connexion be- 
tween dancing and representation. 
The dances of the Greek chorus 
were no less important than their 
songs. The dramatic representations 


first invented, say the Hindu writers, 
consisted of three kinds, Niitya, Nri- 
tya, and Niitta, which were exhibit- 
ed before ilie gods by the Giiiidher- 
bas ami A>^parasas, the spirits and 
iiyinplis of liidra's heaven, who were 
trained to the exhibition by Hliarala, 
the Muiii or Sage, to whom Brahma 
liimself, as we Jiave seen, revealetl 
the divine art, as gatliered from the 
Vedas Of these different modes of 
representation, the Natya only is 
properly the dramatic, and defined 
to he — Gesticulation wiili Language. 
The Nritya is Gesticulation without 
Language, or Pantomime. And the 
Nritta is simple Dancing. But Siva, 
it is said, adde<l two other styles, tlie 
Tandara and Lasya, which are mere- 
ly styles of Dancing, ami giafls on 
the original system. They took their 
name from the females to whom 
they were first taught — Tamlu, a 
pupil of Siva’s self — and th(» Prin- 
cess Usha, pupil of Parvati — by 
whom they were (‘oiiimunicated to 
the. feiiifih*s of all the vuiious regions 
of llimlo.statj. 

Tlie iieneral term for all dramatic 
coinposiiioiis is Kiipaka, from Uu- 
pa, form ; it being their chief object 
to embody <*haracl<‘rs and feelings, 
and to exhibit the natural indicati«ins 
of Passion. A jilay is also defined 
a Poem that is ti» be seen, or a INiein 
that is to be seen ami heard. Besides 
the Kii[)akas, properly so called, 
then? are the 1. i)ai upakas, of a 
minor or infeiior coder; and of the 
first there are ten, of the second 
c'ightc?en species, on all of wliich 
Professor ll. Wilson learnedly dis- 
serts by the book, and the distinc. 
tions are curious. It is iiiipoKsililo 
for us to follow him through the 
Twe-.ty-eif*ht species — but wecjiiote 
his interesting account of the Nata- 
ka, or the Playy;o/* €jlc( llvnvc, 

“It is clechireci to he the most perfect 
kind of dramatic coinpohitinn. Tlic sub- 
ject slmuld always be ct*lehratc‘d and 
important. Accoiditi^ to the Suhiftfa 
Jhrpuna, the story hlioiild be fieketed 
from niytliologieul c^r historical record 
alone, but the; JJtma ff'tjutha aaserts, that 
it may be also ficniioiia or mixed, or 
partly resting on tradition, and partly the 
creation of the author. T/ie pnictice of 
the early writers seems to have sanc- 
tioned the latter rule, and ultlioufth they 
adopted their plots Ircjm Sacred Poems, 
or Pur anas, they considered tliemseJvea 
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at liberty to vary tlie incidiint'? as they 
pleased. Modern bards have been more 
scrupulous. 'I’hc restiictiori imposed 
upon the selection of the subject, is tha 
same as that to which the French thca< 
tre so long submitted, from whose Tragic 
code all newly invented topics were 
excluded, in supposed imitation of the 
Greek theatre, iri which, however, the 
I'iowar of Aijntkon, founded altogether 
upon ficcioii, was an early and popular 
prodiicriori. 

“ Like tlie Greek Tragedy, however, 
the Ndtaka is to represent worthy or 
exilted personagi's only, and the hero 
nui^t l»e :i monarch us a de- 

migod as Itdina^ or a diviniiy as Krishna. 
The a"ii5)rj, or more properly the passion, 
should be but one, as love, or heroism. 
Tue plot ahoiild he simple, the incidents 
consistent, tlie busincs'* should spring 
direct from the story as a ])liiMt from its 
seed, and should he free from episodical 
and prolix interruptions. Tue time 
should not be protracted, and the dura- 
tion of an act, according to the elder 
authority, should not exceed or.c day, but 
the Sdhth/a JJerpan t extend" it to a few 
days, or even to one year. W/ien the 
action cannot be comprised witliin these 
limits, the less important events may be 
thrown into narrative, or may be sup- 
posed to pass between the acts, or they 
may be communicated to tlie audience by 
one of the actors, who holds the charac- 
ter of an interpreter, and cxid.iins to the 
persons of the assembly whatever they 
may require to know, or >vh it is not con- 
vcyeil to them by the representation ; a 
rather awkward contrivance to supply 
the defi vitMicies of the piece, but one lliaC 
would sometimes be u^i ful to in^inuule 
the plot into the audiences ol moic po- 
lished communities. T.io diction of a 
Ndtahu sh'^uld he perspicuous a ul po- 
lished. Ttic piece sliould coii^ist of not 
fewer than live act."', and nut mure than 
ten. 

“Ill many of those eluiraetcristics, the 
Ndtaka presents an obvious analogy to 
the tragedy of the Greeks, whi'di was, 

* the imitation of a solemn and perfect 
action, of adequate importance, told in 
pleasing language, exhibiting the several 
elements of iliMiiuitic eoinposilioii in its 
different parts, represented through the 
instrumentality of agents, not by nar- 
ration, and purifying ilie utfections of 
human nature by the induence of pity and 
terror.* lu the expansion of this defi- 
nition in the ‘ Poetics/ there are many 
points of uthnicy, and particularly in the 
selection of persons and subjects, but 
there ore also ditTereacef» some of which 
merit to be uoticed. 


“ With regard to the unities, \vc have 
that of action fully recognised, and a 
simplicity of business is enjoined quite in 
tbe spirit of the Greek drama. The 
unity of place is not noticed, as might 
have been expected from the probable 
absence of all scenic embellishment. It 
was impossible to transport tbe substan- 
tial decorations of the Grecian stage from 
place to place, and tlicrelore the scene 
was the same throughout, but where 
every thing was left to tbe imagination, 
one site was as easily conceivable as ari- 
otber, and the scene might be fancied, 
one while a garden, and another wJiile a 
paUce, as well as it could be imagined to 
be either. The unity of time is cu- 
riously modified, conformably to a priri- 
ciple'^wbieh may satisfy the most fa"ti- 
dious, and ‘ the time required for tbe 
1 ible elapses invariably between the act?.* 
In practice there is generally less latitude 
than the rule indicates, and the duration 
of an act is very commonly that of the 
representation, or at most ‘one course of 
the sun ;* tbe night elafjsing in the in- 
terval. In one piece, the L ltara Rama 
Ch^rilray indeed, we have a more exten- 
sive period, and twelve years arc sup- 
posed to pass between the fir"t ar»d .‘*e- 
cond acts. I’/iis was the unavoidable 
consequence of the subject of the play, 
and affords an analogy to tbe license of 
tbe romantic drama. 

“ Anollier important dilTerence from 
the Ciassicai Drama, and from that of 
most countries, U the total absence of 
tlie disiincrion between tragedy and 
comedy. The Hindu plays coniine tlicm- 
hclves neiiluT to tbe ‘ oriincs nor to tlie 
absurdities of mankind,' neither ‘ to the 
iiiomenlous change's, nor ligliler vicissi- 
tudes of life,* iwiiher ‘ to the tenors of 
di>tress, nor the gaicMes of prosperity.* 
Ill this respect they m.iy be clas"ed wiili 
much of the Spani"ii and Dngiish drama, 
to which, as S.dilcgel observes, ‘the 
terms tragedy and eoinedy are wlnnly 
inapplicable in the sense in v. Inch they 
were employed by the Aneieiits.’ Tiiey 
are invariably of a mingled wtb, and 
blend ‘ seriousness and sorrow, \Mth 
levity and laughter.* 'Fhey never offer, 
however, a calannitous conclusion, which, 
as Johnson remarks, was enough to con- 
stitute a tragedy in Shjksjieare's ri »ys, 
and although they propose to excite all 
the emotions of the human breast. Ter- 
ror and Pity included, they never effect 
this object by le.iving a painlul impies- 
sion upon the mind of the siectutur. 
The Hindus, ill laet, Inive no tragedy, a 
defect that subverts the theory that tra- 
•gedy necessarily preceded eouiedy, bc- 
causci ill the inUucy of. society, ta« 
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stronger passions prcilominated, and it 
was not till social intercourse was coni- 
plicdted and refined that the follies and 
frivolities of mankind atforded material 
for satire. Tlie theory is evidently more 
ingcmioiis than just, for a considerable 
advance in refinement must Jiave been 
made, before plays were written at al1> 
and the days of* iEschylus were not those 
ot* the tierce and fiery emotions he de- 
Ihicates. In truth, however, the indivi- 
dual and social organization of the native 
of India, is unfavourable to the developc- 
iiient of towei’itig passion ; and whatever 
poets or philosophers may have insinua- 
ted to the contrary, there is no doubt that 
the regions of physical equability, have 
ever been, and still are, ttuise ot moral 
extremes. 

The absence of tragic catastrophe in 
the Hindu dramas is not merely an itn- 
conscious omission. Sicli catastrophe 
is prohibited by a positive rule, and the 
death of either the hero or t!»e heroine 
is never to he announced. With that 
regard, indeed, for decorum, which even 
Voltaire thought might ho sorncfi'ncs 
dispensed with, i^ is nut allowed in any 
manner, ‘ la scrrir,* and 

death must invariably he inflicted out of 
tl)e view ot the spectators. AttenM<»ii to 
bi nsertpre is carried even to a Inriher 
exJetif, and a number of interdictions are 
pf‘culmr to iho system of the Hindus, 
Tne excepted topics of a serious untfire, 
are, hostile dt-fisnee, solemn imprecations, 
exile, degradation, and national cttlami- 
ty ; whilst those of a less grave, or comic 
character, are biting, scratching, kissing, 
eating, sleeping, the bath, inunction, and 
the marriage ceremony. Dramatic wri- 
ters, especially those of a modem date, 
have sometimes violated these prece^its ; 
but, in general, the conductor what may 
be termed the Cl Assica! Drama of the 
Hindus is exemplary and dignified. Nor 
is its moral purport neglected ; and one 
of their writers declare*-, in an iilii'itratiori 
fiinitiar to ancient and modern poetry, 
that the chief end of the tlicntie is to ois- 
gitise, by the iifidioiis sweet, the unpaid- 
table, but salutary, bitter ot I be cup. 

“ 'J’lie extent of the Hindu plays is 
another peculiarity in which they differ 
f. om the dramatic writings of otlier na- 
tions , and even the ‘ Uobhers/ or * Don 
Carlos,* will suffer in the cr>mparisori of 
length. The Mrirhchakati would make 
i‘t least three of the phiys of irKwIiylus 
In actual represeritutiori, however, a 
Hindu pbiy constituted a Jess unrea('On- 
abJe demand upon the patience of an 
•udienee, chan an Athenian performance, 
€OiiauiCin{[t oneaittiiig of three tragedies 


and a farce. If the Ilitidu stage exhi- 
bited a long play, it exhibited that alone.*’ 

The extreme length of tlio Hindu 
plays is to be accounted for by the 
infrequency of the representation. 
They were acted, as we have seen, 
perhaps but once — and never had a 
run like Mother Goose or tlio Moun- 
taineers. Our philosophic critic 
says, loo, that the same circum- 
stance accounts for their being so 
few. Sir William Jones supposed 
that the Indian Theatre would fill 
as many volumes as that of any na- 
tion in anc ient or modern Kurope. 
But the Professor doubts wJietlier 
all the plays that are to be found, 
and those of whicdi mention is made 
by writers on the Drama, but now 
lost, would nniount to many more 
than sixty. No more than three plays 
are aitribiitc^d to eimh of the great 
MastcMs of the? Art, Bliavabhiiti and 
Kalidasa. Tliis is not ea-^ily explain- 
ed ; fur tlic? oecasiems on which tlra- 
inas \ver(5 i ejnesented among the 
Hindus seem, by Mr il.son*s own 
sliewirig, to have been more numerous 
than among tlie Atlieiiians ; and had 
not so many tragedies of iheir Three 
Great JMastcTs of the Art with tliem 
been lost, what a (ireek I'lieatre we 
should have* had, to say iiothincr of tin* 
procluctioiiH of inferior hut still gnuit 
genius. Besides, it seems incredible 
thfit the Riipaka and the Upanipaka 
should have been separated by cri- 
tics into twenty-eight species, unless 
there had been a very great n umber 
indeed of compcsiiions comprcdieiid- 
ed in the trvo cJiief classes. Mr Wil. 
son did not overlook lhat dillieiilty ; 
but he thinks Jie lias reinovcti it by 
obs' rving that the dramatic pieces 
which have come down to us are 
those, of tin* liiglu^st or<ler, tiefended 
]>y llieir intiirisie pmity fioin tin* 
corrovsion of time. Those of an in- 
feiinr description were probably’ 
numerous, and being but poor, )ia\e 
perisJiecJ. Some of tbeiii, lie says, 
existed apparently in tin* vcinaciitAr 
dialects, and traces of them are still 
ohst?rvab]e in the dramatized stories 
of professional hufTofins; and lie be- 
lieves that the inferior pieces were 
the more popular. Strange then 
iJtat they Hhould Itave disappeared; 
nor can we think that from such 
pieces, if they were indeed so very 
inferior, could have been drawn a 
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comprehensive and complicated 
system of criticism, and on tiiern 
founded a legislation of the Drama. 

Every piece opens with a Prelude, 
or induction, analogous to the pro- 
logue of ancient and modern times. 
In as far as it is spoken in charac- 
ter, it accords with the prologues of 
Euripides and Plautus. Being in 
dialogue, it is, more correctly, the 
induction of the old English Co- 
medy. In the Hindu Theatre, the 
actors of the prelude were never 
more than two, the manager and one 
of his company, cdiher an actor or 
actress, and it differs from the si- 
milar preliminary Y>erformances of 
every other people, by leading imme- 
diately into the business of the dra- 
ma. In it the audience are made 
actjiiainted witli the author, bis 
work, the actors, and sucli part of 
the prior events as it is necessary 
for the spectators to know. We 
wish it were so with all plays. For 
one half of the performance i** gene- 
rally over, before wo, so slow are 
we of apprehension, know what all 
the bustle is about ; and by the time 
we have discoveretl the drift of the 
whole concern, and would fain hark 
back on the dialogue, not a tvord c an 
we rocolk^ct of "all that has been 
ranted, perhaps for acmipleof hours, 
and the commencement has lost all 
connexion with the catastrophe. 

The prelude~wbtch includes a 

f uayer — being over — and ’tis never 
ong — the piece is caiTied on, as iu 
the theatres of Europe, by division 
of scenes and acts. The Scene i» 
marked by the entrance of one eba- 
raettu* and the exit of another ; and, 
ill general, the btatre i*^ never b*!t 
empty in the course of the act. But 
this rule is not very rigidly <ibser- 
ved ; and to fill tip the seeming 
chasms, which such an iuterniption 
ns a total change of scene iHMjuires, 
and to avoid the solecism of tlie en- 
trance of a chaiactev whose a}>proach 
is unannounced, there are two ]u»rsi>ii- 
ages — the Interpreter and Introdu- 
cer — members of the theatrical coin- 
aiiy — who may be supposed to sit 
y, and upon any iuterniption iu the 
regular course of the piece, kindly 
explain to the audience its cause 
and object. 

An Act or Anka, as in the French 
theatre, is said to be marked by the 
aixlt of all the persouages. hx num- 


ber they vary from one to ten ; and 
one queer concern, lialf play half 
poem, has fourteen. The first act, or 
ankarnukha, corresponds to the ex- 
position, prologue, or prostasis of the 
ancient theatre, and furnishes a clue 
to the subject of the whole story. 
The ensuing acts carry on the busi- 
ness of the story to its final develope- 
inent iu the last; and we agree with 
Mr Wilson, when he says, that the 
Hindu writers are in general suc- 
cessful in maintaining the character 
of their exode — the business being 
rarely completed before the con- 
cluding act. The piece closes as it 
began, with a cliaracteristic bene- 
diction, or prayer, wddeh is always 
repc*att?d by the principal personage, 
anrl expresses biswishes for general 
plenty and haj)piness. 

Every description of composition 
has its appropriate hero and heroine, 
and in the ample range of the Hin- 
du drama, every class of society 
contributes its members. The hero 
may be a god or demigod, or a mor- 
tal, in the higher kinds of compoe»i- 
tion — and be drawn ^rom mythology, 
or history, or fable, or the author's 
fancy, and he must have all tlie at- 
tributes that fit mortal or immortal 
for love. T/io character of a Hero in^ 
vludt s f a tu^cajht species J and by con^ 
bidt ritHj {hem as diversi fied by mortal^ 
senn^divine, or ce/estial onyin^ these 
arc midtipfivd to a hundred and forty* 
four Linds. The heroines are the 
nymphs of heaven, the brides of 
demigods, the wives of saints, female 
saints themselves, (which, we pre- 
sume from the di^l\nction, saints* 
W)\es are not,) and deified woods 
and rivers. In ]>lays of pure fiction, 
they are princesses and courtezans 
— and iu pieces of intrigue, the dif- 
ferent inmates of the Haram. 

Tlie ^ayika, or Heroine, must pos- 
sess twenty AlanKaras, or ornaments 
and graces of wtuueii. Besides bi il- 
liamV, beauty, youth, sweetness of 
dispohition, mul steady attachment, 
tvliicb we Europeans too expect in 
a ISayika, but seldom see on the 
singe* she must ]>osse8s Bhava— a 
slight personal indication of natural 
einulion ; Hava— its stronger e.vpies- 
eion, as cliange of colour (no ])aiiit- 
ing permitted); Hela — the decided 
inauifestaiioii ol feeling; Lila— mi- 
micry of a lover’s manner, language, 
Uress; &c.> for bis diversion, or that 
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oF female companions ; Viltlsa — the 
expression of desire evinced in 
look, act. or speech ; Vichitti — ne- 
glect ofdn^ss and ornaments through 
iiientnl ai,dtalioii ; Vihhraina — wrong 
application of personal embellish- 
ments o<*casioued by hurry and an- 
xiety; Kilakinchitani — mixed sensa- 
tion, as tlm coniliet between joy and 
rief, tenderness and reseniment; 
lottayitan — the silent expression of 
returned affection ; Kuttamitarii — 
the affected repulse of a lover’s en- 
dearments ; Vikriia — the suppres- 
sion of tiie sentiments of the lieart 
through bashfulness ; and Loi.itam — 
the conviction of triumphant charms, 
and the sentiment of gratilicd love, 
as expressed by elegance of attire 
ami complacency of deportment. 

The Hero must have a friend or 
confidant, and a counterpart or anta- 
gonist; and each of those may have 
his courtiers, ministers, officers, com- 
panions, and dependents. TJie He- 
roine has alwa>s her companion and 
confidant,' and tin? most appropriate 
personage to fill thi.s capacity is a 
foster-sister — where ipieeiis are the 
heroines, a favourite tlarnsel — femah.‘ 
devotees play a bsading part in se- 
veral dramas — and sometimes are 
painted in very unfavourable colours, 
sometimes as ladies of profound 
learning and sound morals, tlie 
teachers and friends of men lioltling 
the highest offices of State, and the 
instrument selected by them to se- 
cure the happiness of their children. 
Such is the old Priestess, or rather 
Ascetic, in the Miilati and Madhava, 
an exceedingly interesting drama, of 
which we shall give an account in a 
future number. 

The Object of dramatic represen- 
tation is \ery truly said to be — to 
convey instruction through the means 
of amusement. To effect that object, 
the dramatist must liave cominand 
over the Bhavas and the Basas. TJie 
Bhavas are certain conditions of the 
mind or body, wliicli are followed 
by a corresijundirig impre»sion on 
those who feel, or are supposed to 
feel them, and a corre-sponding im- 
ression (the Rasas) on those wiio 
ebold them. When these cotulii^ 
lions are of a permanent or perdu- 
rable description, and produce a 
lasting and general impression, which 
is not disturbed by the influence of 
5^Uflt4nrid or contrary excitement; 


they are, in fact, the same with the 
impressions, and Bhava and Rasa 
are one. The Bhavas are clivided 
into Sthayi, lasting, and Vyiibhi- 
chari, transitory ; and the first are of 
nine, the secoinl of thirty-three kinds. 
Of the thirty* three we shall men- 
tion a few in luiglish : — Self* dis- 
paragement — debility — sorrow — 
excess in pleasure — liunger and 
thirst — iiitohu'ance of another’s hu- 
periority — intoxication — indistiin‘.t- 
iiess of utteraiHM* — perspiration — 
pregnancy — not knowing what is to 
be done, or left iiinlone — concentra- 
tion of mind — shame — flurry — iiica- 
pacit}' for every kind of hu-*iiiess — 
drowsiness — demoniac inlluence — 
cruelty — sickness — fear — death. We 
perceive we have made a mistake in 
the enumeration ; for some of these 
are not strictly V'yahliichari Bhava-*, 
but, in fact, V’ihhavas,or Anubhavas, 
or Satwika Bhava<, whicli are all 
modificatimis, or ralhc‘r preliminary 
or accompanying conditions, of V\a- 
hhi< liari Bhava.s. But we ti usl the 
error is not of much piac.ical impor- 
tance. 

The Rasas are so t(*rmed from the 
analogy, that seems i<» be .'u know- 
ledged or exjtresscd, in all the lan- 
guages of men — between mental atnl 
physical impressions — tastes. They 
reside in the (uunposition, hut are 
made sensible in llieir action on the 
reader or spiu-tatoi*, and are eight 
or nine — Love, Mil lb, 'Lmdei ness. 
Fury, Heroi.-itni, Terror, I )isgiist, \N on- 
der. Tranquillity — a list, as Profess(n* 
Wilson ohs€»rvt‘s, more romprehen- 
si\e than the Orec-k Tragic Rasas 
of I'eiTor or Piry. \>’e are ]>!<*ascd 
to see it said of one of them — Dis- 
gust — whicli is defined the, feeling 
inspired by filthy objects or by fetid 
odours, or by low and virulent 
abuse,” thatit is not the subject of any 
entire drama. But in many dramas 
scenes of that d(‘scriptioii occur — as, 
for example, in the Veni Sanhara, 
the dialogue of two demoe.s which 
inspiri- strong tragic J lisgunt. Cou- 
forinahly to tJie genius of Mytholo- 
gical classification, the. Rasas are por- 
sonilied of dillei cut hueM,nnd Mihject 
to the iiiiluence, of different divini- 
ties. Love is hliurk, and subject to 
Vishnu ; Mirlli w bite, to Rama ; Ten- 
tlertiesH red, to Riidra; Fury red, 
to Sakra; Heroism grey, to Varuna; 
Terror blachj to Yama; Disguat blue. 
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to Mabakala ; Wonder yellow, to 
Brahma; th« hue and divinity of 
Tratujuillity are not given, but we 
Bhall dress her in drab, and she will 
make a very pretty quak<;re88, as Aga- 
tha Brown. And here, it is pleasant 
to see how (Jeniiis works in one spirit 
in all countries, however wide apart, 
for the three plays of Bhavabhuti, 
the greatest Hindu dramatist, ex- 
cept Kalidasa, and his equal, are 
severally appropriated, like Miss 
Bail lie’s Plays on tlie Passions, to 
distinct Kmotions — Malati and Mad- 
liava to the Sringara llasa or Love, 
the Vila Cheritni to the Vira Rasa 
or Heroism, and the UUara Rama 
Cheritra to the Karuna lla>a or 
Tenderness. 

The diction of the Hindu drama 
is rich and elaborate; in no depart- 
ment of Hindu literature are the 
powers of the Sanscrit language 
more lavishly d<*velt»ped. The ori- 
ginal aphorism of Biiarata has not 
been forgotten. ‘‘ Tlie [)oet is to em- 
ploy choice and liarmoniiius terins, 
ami an elevated and polished si} le, 
embellished with tJie ornaments of 
rlietoric and rhythm.” The ordinary 
business is in prose, but retleclious 
or dc?scriptions, and tlie poetical 
lliglits, are in verse. As to metro, 
every one of the many kinds of .San- 
scrit metre is employed, from the 
versts of four lines of eight syllables 
each, tu that which contains unr/ nttm^ 
Imr of syllahlcsfroin (iccnf//^s< vui to 
one hundred and ninety -nine, 

Kone of the ]»oets (online them- 
8clv(»s to any ])articu1ar metre, but 
vary it as often as they choose, per- 
haps ten times in thirty stanzas; 

and it is impossible,” says our 
author, with enthusiasm, “ to con- 
ceive language so beautifully mu- 
sical, or so niagnilicently grand, as 
that of many of the verses of Bhava- 
bhuti and Kalidasa.” 

The Hero, and all the principal 
personages, speak Sanscrit; but wo- 
men, ami the inferior characters, use 
various modifications of that lan- 
guage, which are comprehended un- 
der the term Prakrit- “ Pi akrit,” says 
Sir William Jones, “ is little more than 
the language of the Brahmans melted 
down, by a delicate urticulatiou, to 
the Boftiicsa of Italian and Mr yVil- 
Bon says he is correct, aa far as the 
Prdkrit spoken by the Heroine and 
principal female personages U con* 


cerned ; bu t that Mr Colebrooke more 
correctly intimates, that llui term 
Pi akrit is of a more comprehensive 
nature, and is properly applicable to 
all the written and cultivated dia- 
lects of India. The Heroine speaks 
one dialect — Attendants uii ll(»yal 
Persons anollier— and Servants, Raj- 
puts, and Traders, and the various 
other characters, eacli their own, ac- 
cording to techrti(‘a1 authorities. And 
thus, if these de\iaiioiis were impli- 
citly followed, a iiindii play wuiuld 
be a polyglot, intelligible through- 
out to very few individuals indeed; 
but in practice, there are barely more 
than three varieties — Sanscrit, and a 
Pulkrit more or less refined. 

But there are two individuals, 
termed specincally the Vita and the 
Viduvhaka, that are peculiar in some 
degree to lbi.‘ 'riieatre of the Hindus. 
Tlie Vita is accoTnjilislu'd in the 
lighter aits, ])PrtiruIai I y poetry, mu- 
sic*, and singinjj ; he is tlie coinjianion 
either of a man or a woman ; on fa- 
miliar and easy but dependent terms 
with his asso<*iates ; and etinces 
something of tin* character of the 
Parasite of tlie Urcck Coinody. TJie 
Vidushaka is the Buffoon of the Hin- 
du I'heatre — a sort of Sancho Panza 
—and, strtinge to say, always a Biali- 
iiiaii. In the drama of Intrigue be 
is not ab'^olntely a Pandarus but a 
Mereuiy. Yf*t Ids morality is on tlie 
wliole bound, and his devotion to his 
friend entire. He is lively, facetious, 
nay, witty in a small way ; excites 
mirth by being lidiculous in person, 
ago, or alliie, and his rulinjr passion 
is in his slomacli. lu stately scenes, 
and in the nddsl of elevated senli- 
iiieiits, lie snutVs and eulogizes culi- 
nary smelN, and studies Ude and Dr 
Kilchiner. 

The Hindus never had any build- 
ing appropriated to public enter- 
tainments. In the palaces of kings, 
there used to be a chamber, or hall, 
known as tlie Sanjita Sabi, the Music 
Saloon, ill which dancing and sing- 
ing were practised, and sometimes 
exhibited ; but for sucli purposes 
there never was any separate editice. 
But in such a climate, the spacious 
open courts of the dwellings of per- 
sona of conseipieiice were equally 
well adapted to the purposes of drn- 
inatie repres(*iitatioii, and the conve- 
nience of the spectators. The proper- 
lies of the iiiuUu stage were ne doubt 
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as limited as the scenery; but seats, 
thrones, weapons, and cars with live 
cattle, were used. Costume was al- 
ways observed; and females were 
in general represented by females. 
Ill all such points, the Hindu stage 
was probably neither better nor 
worse off than the early stage in Eu- 
rope, except that it had the advan- 
tage in attention to costume, and in 
female personation. Our own wood- 
en O.’s were insignificant ciphers 
even in the time of Shakspeare ; and 
Ophelia, Desdemona, and, worst of 
all, perhaps, Rosalind, were boys or 
men. But genius can do any thing 
with fi;ee and warm sensibilities; 
and men a powdered wig, if worn 
by Garrick in Macbeth, would base 
been a formidable and fearful “ fell 
of bair.” 

We have now followed, faithfully 
we hope, though into many of his cu- 
rious expositions we have been un- 
able to enter, the ingenious and 
learned Professor all through his 
Disquisition on tlie Dramatic Sys- 
tem of the Hindus. It was not so 
much, he tells us, to illustrate the 
plays themselves, that he sketched 
a picture of the system founded on 
them, as to afford a view of the the- 
atrical criticism of the HinduR, an<l 
a notion of their mode of theorising. 
As dramatic poetry declined, it is 
observable that dramatic criticism 
arose, in India as in Gret^ce. There 
was no Hindu Aristotle; yet the wri- 
ters with whom he shews himself to 
be so well acipiainted, had their own 
theory ; and though they exhibited 
no powers of generalization, taste 
and judgment are shewn in many of 
the details, and from even our im- 
perfect analysis of the philosophical 
Essay in wliich they are all so clear- 
ly and orderly arranged, we cannot 
help thinking our readers will ])ro- 
ceed with advantage to the perusal 
of the specimens of the dramas them- 
selves — and first of tlie Vikrarna and 
Urvasi, or tlio Hero and the Nymph, 
which belongs to the Trotaka, or 
second class of Uparupakas, which 
are themselves, we have seen, of the 
second order, the Nutaka being the 
•* bright consummate flower” of 
Riipakas , excdlnnce a plav. 

The loves of Pururavas and ( Tvasi 
are related in various Piiranas, and 
la £ work entitled the Vrihat Katha; 
bul by fair the most interesting Ro« 


mance is that of the play. Purura- 
vas, is the King of Pratishtbana, and 
Urvasi, an Apsaras or Nymph of In- 
dra’s liea.ven. Tiie scene in the first 
act is the Peaks of the Himalaya ; in 
the second and third, the palace of 
Pururavas at Pratishtbana ; in the 
fourth, the Forest of Akalusha ; and 
in the fifth, again at the palace. Du- 
ring the Prelude, shrieks are beard 
in the air. 

Help, help, if in the middle sky 

A friend be found— to aid us fly 1’* 

In the first scone enter In the air 
a troop of Apsarasas, still shrieking 
for help, and then Pururavas, in a 
heavenly car, driven by his chariot- 
eer. He is a king of high descent, 
being sprung by his mother 11a from 
the sun, and by his father Budha from 
the moon. 

JPwr. Suspend your cries ; in me behold 
a friend, 

Pun'iravas, returning from the sphere 
Of the wide glancing sun ; command my aid, 
And tell me what you dread. 

Jiffmhha (a tif/mjtffT) A demon’s vio- 
lence. 

I^ur, What violence presumes the fiend 
to o}T«r ? 

Mtnahit, Great king ! it thus has chan- 
ced ; we measured bai k 
Our step-* from an assembly of the Gods 
Held lu Kuvera’s hall — before uh stepped 
The graceful Tivasi, the nymph whose 

• charnui 

Defeated ludiVs stratagems, and shamed 
The loveliness of the brightest orna- 

ment 

Of heaven ; Mheu on our pith the haughty 
Danava, 

the iiionan li of the GoMcn City, 
Sjjran?^ fierce and tore tlie 'tiu'^trling nymph 
avay.’’ 

Pururavas orders his charioteer 
to drive him up the mountains and 
through the ( louds, in purhuit of tiic 
ravisher, wJiilc the nymphs await 
his return with the rescued Urvat*!, 
on the Golden or Snowy Peak. In 
a few momeritK — for his speed lias 
been as of the lightning — the Kin 
re-enters in his car slowly; Urva^ 
fainting near his wide, supported by 
her friend (^iiitralekha. 

** Vur* Why rlifri«h this alarm 
^ lipn its just raiiMj ia oVr ? Ihiclosc* tboM 
lid*— 

The lotus opens when the night retires. 

, C7ii7r. Alas ! her sight aloat dcelart htr 

aaniciaat | 
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Pur, Soft as the flower, the timid heart 
not soon 

Forgoes its fears — the scarf that veils her 
bosom 

Hides not its fluttering^, and the panting 
brcu.st 

Seems a.i it felt the wreath of heavenly bios- 
souls 

Weigh too oppressively. 

Cfiitr, Kevive, iny friend ! 

Thi:» weakness ill becomes a Nymph of 
Heaven ! 

Awake, dear friend ! the enemies of Heaven 
Are baifled in despair. 

f//'c, ( Itt:civijiy . ) By Iudra*s prowess. 

C/iitr, Ity prowess not inferior to .Ma- 
hendiuV • 

JJy this mo.st holy Prince, Pururavaa. 

Urc, ( Lrjohhirj at Pururavaa ; iken 
apnrt. ) 

What tlianks I owe the Danava!” 

Both are smitten. The King is par- 
ticularly poetical — and the Nymph 
says apart tliat liis delightful words 
fall like drops of nectar. He tells 
lier that her attendants aro watching 
anxiously on the Golden lh*ak to 
mark her coming safe from the De- 
mon’s grasp, ** Like the bright moon 
emerging from eclipse.” 

•’^Hemhha, Attended hy each biilliant star, 
Like Chandra in bi** radiant car, 

Tho king appe al.-, anrl nitli him borne, 
B-'liold our M-ter nyInph^ return. 

Manahii, For both the boons our thanks 
])(? poiiri d ; 

The Piiucc lefurned, and friends restored. 

Chnrug, Joy to the Prince who mighty 
lOSC 

To quell the jiride of Demon Foe«. 

Pur, T(» y tinder hiUy mount a in jjuide the 

I* TV. 

(-d/Hirf.) Not vain our journey liithcru’ard ; 
’tis much, 

bi the iiri'stead) rollinp: of the chariot. 

But for a moment to have touched the 
form 

Of this if1o»»ti.il nymph— the bli.s».r!il contact 
Shoots ecxt.i'iv throu'ih every fibre. Here 
( ulnnl) 

Arrest our course — the maid’s companion 
choir 

Prevs on to her emhr.-n*e, like flowery vines 
That bend to catch the beauty of the 
epiing ’* 

In the midst of their congratula- 
tions, th(«> sound of mighty chariots 
is heard — a blaze plays on tlie tower- 
itig precipices, and enters Chitrara- 
tha, the King of the Gairdharbas, the 
male attendants and choristers in the 
Courts of Siva. Indra, and Kuvera. 
He had been sent by Indra to rescue 


Urvasi from the Demon, but having 
been too late, had returned to the 
Court, and now bears Indra’s tlianks, 
and his wish to see the victorious 
prince in Heaven. All this has hap- 
pened in shorter time than we have 
taken towrite it — and we call this y our 
only properUnity of Time. Alter some 
pretty slow reluctant amorous delay 
—for she has entangled her gailand 
in a straggling vine, and suflers her 
Cliitralekha leisurely to disengage it 
—Urvasi at last ascends after the up- 
ward iliglit of Gatidliarbas and Aji'^a- 
rasas, wliilc Puiuravas, gazing after 
her, and exclaiming “ wliai idle 
dreams does frantic love suggest 1” 
mounts his car and disappears. So 
ends the drst act — and very beau- 
tiful it is — and might even be exhi- 
bited, we tliink, on a wide cloudy 
stage — a majestic spectacle. 

In Act II. the scene is in the gar- 
den of the Palace of Pururavas at 
Prayaga, at the conlluence of the Ya- 
muna and the Gantres. F'nter Mii- 
nava, the Vidiishaka, or Biiiruon and 
Bralirnan. 

Il i< inighfy inconvenient tLi>. for 
a Bralaii an like mj hclf, luie so imuli 
after, and subject to much invitation, to be 
buitluMicfl with the kinor's secret — "oini^ au 
much into company as 1 do, i s-kafi ntvtr 
be able* to set a pruard on my ton-uc. I 
must be piudent, and will stjy here by my- 
self in thi** lerircd temple, until my ro) al 
fiiciid come? fiuih fiom the council cham- 
ber. ( Sits down, and rovers his face with 
his hands,)'* 

Nipunika, an attendant on the 
Queen, steals upon him, solikKiui- 
ziiig about the King, who, she says, 
is 4[uite an altered man since he le- 
turiied from the regions of the Son, 
and she wonders what can be the 
reason. She is not long in fishing 
it out of the Vidu^haka, is delighietl 
to find there is a nymph in the ease, 
and runs ofl‘ to comkirt the Qoeeii 
with the welcome iiuelligence. Her 
place is supplied by no less a person- 
age than Pururavaa himself, ami a 
very amusing dialosue endues be- 
tween him and the Vidu^haka about 
ITrvasi. The King is so lost in bis 
passion, as to he apparently insimsi- 
ble to the biiftbonery of the piivi- 
legcd Brahman, and presert es a iinist 
solemn aspect, which contrasts fun- 
nily with the mock majesty of the 
jesten 
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Tlie l>o\vor of jasmiurs yonder is 
studded thick with blossoms, and the bees 
crowd about tluin in heap.s ; it invites your 
Majesty to repose. [ T/ny enter the at hour, 
Puf. As you please. 

JMtni. Now, seated in this shade, you may 
dissipate your cares, by contcinpljtiiig the 
elegant plants around us. 

Tur, Ilow should I Icain eompo'.ure ? 
As my eye 

Rests on the towering trees, and from their 
tops 

Secs the lithe creeper wave, I call to iniml 
The gr.ieos that suipas-, its pon<luIuus clo- 
gauee. 

Come, lou-sc your wit, and friendship may 
inspire 

Some capable expedient to secure me 
The ohje-ct of my wishes. 

Man. \N ilh all my heart. The thunder- 
bolt was India’s fiieiid, when he was in lovo 
with Ahal)a, and I am your udvisei, now 
you are cuainoured of I'rva^i. are both 

of us sapient counsel lor*. 

I*ur. Cjunuine ad'ection cvei couii-'cls 
wisely. 

Man. \Vell — I will turn the matter over 
in my mind, hut you mu't not ib-stuih my 
cogitations hy your hi^h>. 

JPur. {I'tiHinj his tj/ts fa'inhlr.) 

The Mo<'U-faecd Maid is Ijr h*yoiid niy 
reaeJi I 

Then why' -should love in-»]die such dattciing 
toki n-s ! 

They teach my' Hiiml to foci as if enjoyed 
The pre-sciit bli'*'t, Impe sciirs ly daier* iina- 

giiif.” 

As lie reasps sppakiner, ITivasi 
and Chilraleklut hoter over him iii 
tlie air, Tlitfir colloquy is all of 
love, and her attpiidaiil encourages 
the Nymph to believe thather charms 
must be victorious. Tht*y descend, 
but conceal themselves in vi*iling 
mist — that, lurking unseen, lliey may 
overhear what thoughts the King 
utters in the solitude of the arbour. 

S ding visible to tlie audience, and 
visible to individuals on the stage, 
fit VVilson remarks is a contrivance 
familiar to the plays of v;irious peo- 
ples, especially our own, as the Ghost 
of Hamlet, and of Bariquo, Ariel in 
the Tempest, and Angelo in the Vir- 
gin Martyr, who repeatedly enters 
invisible. The wardrobe of some of 
our old comedians comprised 
robe to walk invisible,” which Gif- 
ford supposes was a dress of light 
gauzy texture — and something of 
the kind is used here apparently, as 
the stage directions are, ** covered 
wltb » yeiJ/’ and ** throwing aside 


the veil.” The gentlemen in the ar- 
biiur know not who is so near; and 
Matiava asks his Majesty if he heard 
him observe that he had devised an 
expedient for securing an interview 
with his lieavenly charmer ? Puru- 
ravfis replies, Say on — what is it?*' 
And the Vidiishaka, looking very 
wise, eoiitiiiiics — “ This it is — let 
your Majesty cherish a comfortable 
nap, your union will then be effected 
by- your dreams; or delineate a por- 
trait of the huly l‘rvasi,and recreate 
your imagination b}’’ gazing on her 
j>ictur<*.** lJr\aHi is delighted to find 
Puri'iravas so enamoured of her, and 
pulling a iMiiirja leaf, (a kind of 
l)ircli, the leaf of whiiih is used as 
paper in some parts of Upper India, 
as that of the palm is in the Penin- 
sula,) she writes upon it, and lets it 
fall — herself still invisible — near tho 
V'idushaka, wlio picks it up, and in- 
tuitively knowing that it could come 
from nolmdy but Urvasi, hands it to 
the King, wlio exclaims — “ Hope 
dawns upon my passion I Voiir gue»s 
was rigid.” lie then reads aloud — 

“ Not uiulc>rrv< il, ciltboiiijb uuknowii, tlie 
llaino 

That t^lowsuith tMjiial !lu'< in «?itb« r franif'. 
Tiiii hi iMVo that -»oltly tloats tliioiijih hoaveu- 
]y bowcj •«, 

Htrliiii'd ti|>on iny' courh of roi al llowcr-, 
SlinJ', not r n n.f O'* cool rrvivintj hieath, 
J3^ut bli»W‘» tho hot and acorohiiig ^ale of 
Ue.itb . 

<J\r all iny fovta tho fVvotish vounji flics, 
Ami cu'h hiijjl.f bud bcruMlh iih; dioo{»aau<l 

Urvasi now bids (diitralt'klni reveal 
herself, not liavirig yet bumnioned 
up couragii to d<# so hersell ; and 
tlnd nymph fitiding the King in trans- 
ports, calls uptm his paramour, and 
she appears before him in all her 
chuniiB. 

“ C^fv. Tiiuni|ih to the king. 

J^ffr. 'riie ^vi*'h victory', 

Whcii fr«)m the Sovereign of the Uodti trau«- 
ferred 

Ry hpn ecle^tial to a mortal monarch. 

^'Jahes htr hand and hm/n her to a seai.y 

Alan. Fair lady ! I Aina Rrahman of the 
King, aiiil hli friend, and mo innychiim some 
notico. ( Vf'ttsi htavs to him, smiling.) 
Piosjiciity It lend yon. 

(A Alfssfi/if/rr of the (iods in the air.) 

Alvas. llo! 1 hitral«*]chd — Urvasi, repair 
Swift to tliep.'ilaoc of the bord of Air ; 
There your appointed duties to fulfil^ 

And give expretsioa to the woadroiu ekiU 
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Of Bliarata your mastor — to tlic dome 
Divine the world’s protecting ruler.') c ome, 
E.iger to view the scene th.it genius fires, 
riiiit Passion nnini;»tes, and 'riuth inspires.** 

A drama by Bliarata, llie Minn, is 
about to bo acted ia the palai-e of 
tlu^ Lord ol iho Air, and Urvasi is 
to appear in the ]>rincipal female 
part — to star it in the private theatre 
of llio ^od. The n^niiphs obey the 
mandate^ and Piiruravas exclaims 
“She disappears Tlie Vidiishaka 
meanwhile Jias been so fascinated, 
tliat he has unconsciously let this leaf 
with thii billet upon it slip out of )>is 
bands.and the pair look for it in vain 
all round the arbour. 

“ Pur. Tin* sighs that hvnvcd 
Her panting hovoiii, as she licnrc drparted, 
J^xhalcd lu*r hc.irt, and lodurd it in my 
hi)*‘rim ; 

I'ree to di‘-|) 0 '*(' of it, .dthourrh lu r person 
Pl* forced to AV.ilt upon a meli-i'‘« will.** 

They retire, and enter on the fore- 
ground Ausinari the Queen, with 
Mipiinika and attendants. Tin* Queen 
Misjiects that som<‘thiiig liad been 
going on not ipiite right, and as bad 
lurk would Jiave it. she sees the 
leaf ! Nipunikfi picks it up, and the 
cat is let out of tiie bag. Tlie Queen 
merely says, “ We shall confound 
tmr iiym]>h-enainoure<l swain.” — 
'They go round the arhour, and as if 
])hiying at hide-and-seek — at present 
rather an unpleasant gaiiu», for both 
parties — the King and Mana\a ad- 
vance — his eiianiouietl Majesty ex- 
claiming 

“ ihi’czc* of the ^^lUth ! the Incu 1 of Love 
and »>pnn'j'« 

Thoujdi from the thfw.-r you ."I-mI !**<• fia- 
f^raiit df»wn 

To FCMttcM' pcifumc— yot w].\ )ilii:,dcr uio 
Of 1 hose d<‘ar c h.ii .ivtci s her own fiir hand, 
III proof of her ad'Lftio'i, triced/ 'fluiu 
Ivunwcst 

The lonely lo\or that in ahscucc pim-s 
I.ives oil Mich fcuid inciimi i.ds">- it is noi 
Tliy Wont to disregard a lovci's .suit. 

{AuauHiri and hrr ft (tin m/iv/ari,) 

Auti, Nay, luy irood l\»rd, 

I pra\ you he collided, if, as I deem. 

The Jo*'.s of this iccMsions your distre«*«, 

( ({in rint) thf /cm/ )’* 

Piiruravas has nt>t a word to say 
for himself, and Vidushaka makes 
bad worse, by saying to the Queen, 

Your Grace had letter order dinner — 
that will be the most cOcctual remedy for 
Ids Majesty's bile* 


l^ur. Peace, hlnckhcad, you but heighten 
rny ofFcnce.** 

lie tlien flings himself at Ausinari’s 
feet, and Jiopes to carry her pardon 
by a t:ovp-de-inain ; but it won’t do. 

A tt^L Think me not 

Sfi mere a child — that this aw‘-iirncd respect 
Ucguilrs me of inv wr.‘th — Away with, it— 
*Tis gio--, _ ord. id hut ill upon 
) oil. 

I treat such hypo inif 

A *5 it dcs< rvos. /,/ oud crit.^ 

j^lan. Ut-r 1 i-i n* <df in a bur- 

ly. like a river in tin* raiiis A'ou may rise. 

( Tn the A’l/jy, who has fontinurd pro^ 

slt'ofr, ) 

J*ur, ' I might have ^pjured my- 

self the jc'ins. 

A wonun is eli.\irsighted, and mere words 
Toneh not her lo-nit.” 

Act 111. Scent! I. is in the Hermi- 
tage of Hharata the Muni, the In- 
ventor of the Drama. From tlu? con- 
vei>ation of two of his disciples, 
w(* iiud that I'rvasi had fallen 
tlirough her part in the play in Ma- 
kimdra’s palace. Never was there 
Midi a failure. The play was Lak- 
shmi’s ( hoice of a Lord — .and IV- 
vasi enacted Laks! mi. In the Hin- 
<hi socit*!}' of ftirmer times, it was 
common for princesses and women 
of rank (o sidecta liushand for them- 
sches. T he candidates for the hand 
of the lady were invited to lier fa- 
th<*r’H lioiise, and after previous fes- 
tivities for some days, were collect- 
ed in a hail, round vvhich the damsel 
passed, and chose her future lord, by 
throwing a garland round his neck. 
In the play Menaka \vas Vavuni, and 
on saying 

“ L.ik'lmu ! — th.' uiljihty I’owcvs that 
rule the "[dicrc^ 

Aic Ctil ! On Ir h.iMd appears 

Tic Kov.i : to whom 

IneVnes >oiir hciri-— * 

her reply should have been — to 
Puru-slioiiama — hut instead of that, 
she stammered, Pciu -bav\s ! I The 
Sage, incensed, immediately pro- 
nounced a curse, “ that as slie had 
forgotten lier part, so should she 
be forgotten in heaven.” Hut In- 
dra, seeing her ashamed and diseon- 
solale, and remembering the effec- 
tual aid Piiniraias had lent him in 
conflict with the enemies of the gods, 
changed the cm sc into a blessing. 
The anger of tlie Seer liad banished 
ht‘r from heaven, but she ^ might 
spend her term of exile with the 
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Monarch, — the period of her banish^ 
merit to expire when the King shall 
behold the tift^pring *he shall bear him ! 

11. part of the Gardens of 
the Palace, and enter Pururavas and 
Vidri^hiikii, with female attendants 
bi^aring- torches. The King can tliink 
but of Urvasi. IIo secs not the steps 
of Cl ystal — lie hears not the Brahman 
praise the amazing beauty of the 
Ihivilion of (jrcnis! The moon is 
about to rise, and Pururavas to bo 
most iniisicat, most melancholy, on 
her orb ; but the Vidushaka takes 
the Avoids out of the Monarch's 
mouth, or rather cuts him short, by 
desciibing the ascent of the Planet 
in his own way. 

llo ! Lore he cMtno^, the King 
of tlio ib Aliniaiii., as iicautiful as a ball of 
abnotuK .uul su^ar. 

Pin\ O La^'o alioilitvoL* ! 

l.uou.'L, sir; your manufitliov, 
\vitiiuur wliu'tA vv>ii>e[it we IbahmAns can 
do rsotiiiii Lob \ou bit, that ho uiay ivposc 
hhii'.eii'. 

'l lie •splendour of the uioou 'n H^ht 
cnougli — 

rL'n-^ove tliv* toK hc>; and ooun.ajnd my train 
Kvtire to i» • t.’’ 

Iajv<» is all the theme in tiie inipe* 
rial moonlight gardens; vviien, lo ! 
but to them invisible, L’rvasi and 
('idtiah'Kiia in their car, lianging 
over the mirror of the Gaiisyes, I'r- 
vas-i is in a purple dress, \\ itii pearl 
ornaineiith — “ the gaib of a woman 
who goes to meet her lover.” After 
some tender talk, they descend, 
leave the car, and proceed towards 
tiie Pavilion of Gems. Urvasi over- 
hears I’lJiiiravas giving vent to his 
passion in poetry, ant), hastily ad- 
vancing, she says, 

I nppd no inoro con coal ment. Wo is me 
He not to r«-g;ircl me ! 

diitr» In your haste, 

You have forgotten to put off the veil 
That screens you from his sight. 

{Jinftind.) This way— this way, your 
Ciiace, 

listen, l^rvnsi Mroww hersflj’ info 
(he arms of' (Jhitralrhhd,) 

Man, Tlu- <^uc‘cn is l»c*rc — we had l>et- 
ter he mute. 

iPar. Assume the veinhlauce of indiffer- 

Urv. {lo Chitr/) What ahail we do? 

Chitr, IL’inaiu invisible.” 

The Queen appears with attend 
ants bearing offerings, herself dress* 
ed all ia wbite~flowers her onfy 


other ornament. A change has come 
over the spirit of her dream. She is 
all meekness, and, gazing on the 
moon, exclaims — 

Tills union with the Constellation yieUU 
New brilliance to the Loid of Uuhiui.** 

Pururavas* self is softened, and seems 
ns if ids ancient tlaine were, revived 
for llu! gentle Ausiiiari. Urvasi, in 
her invisibility, is touched, inurniur- 

iiig— 

she merits to he called divine ! The Bride 
Of Heaven's (iivat King boasts not surpass- 
iiig dignity.** 

The Queen humbly tells his Majesty 
that she has come to observe the Con- 
ciliation of Regard, and that she has 
made a vow to forego her ot nanieiits, 
and to hold a rigid fast — including 
ahsiincnce from conjugal endear- 
ments — until the rnooii enters a cer- 
tain aslerism. Piinu a\ as 1 ?^ so charm- 
ed, that L'rva?.i in h»*r turn is jealous 
— “ smilinff hcitnifullg^ ‘ He pays her 
mighty deference I * ” Au-inai i goes 
through the usual form of preheniliig 
the aigliya, or <il>lHlion of fruits, per- 
fumes, and llowers ; ami then ask- 
ing leave to pay her hoiiiagis bows, 
and falls at the feet of her Lord the 
King. She then rises, and breathes 
a benediction. 

** Ilc-plcr»‘I« nr Pair ! whi» i/cr ti c night [Re- 
side, 

l.'uid i»f the Dcit-Loi uc o t, .n.ii thou 

His f.ivniintc, ILihiui — ho.ir and atN‘«-t 
The vicn d proiuiM; that 1 nuiLi* rny ilU^h.lTl(!, 
\\ halrvi'i iiymph aftiart inv I-oi«r5» <1. 

And share with him tlie mutual hoiub nf 
lovt', 

1 hencpforih treat witli kindness anil coui- 
jdaciuu’N . 

f 'rv, t)h I my dcrir fiicnd, hew much 
tluM' Wtil'iN 

The appieluu^ioaH of my licait ! 

f'fiitr. She is <i lady 
Of ;in cAalttd ►pirit, and a wife 
I >f fluty most exemplary — ymi imw 
]H iy a'>suri‘fl, imtlung will imuc impede 
Your iininn with juur Jove.” 

Pururavas, wholly overcome by 
such proofs of affection, tries to per- 
suade Au«>iimn that she has made 
him miserable, by her vow, and be- 
seeches lier to revoke it. 

- If) uii pltMsc, retain me ati your alave.*' 

She answers-— 

** Be whsi yea U»f, 

My vow is plighted— nor in Tsin 
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\ oil must excuse me — I may not forego 
The clutiee I have suleninly iiUMirrcd.” 

Tho forgiving and indulgent Queen 
goes lier ways, and Pururavas begins 
again to dream in the inoonliglit of 
the Nymph of Heaven. He dreams 
tliat she steals behind him, and 
spreads a tender veil before his e3'es ! 
The utterance of the dream brings 
itsaccomplishment. Ur vasi advances 
beiiiiid the King, and covers his eyes 
with lier hands. 

T*ur, It iiiust he I.Tva'si ! 

No otliLT li.iiifl con hi slioot such cr-»ra«y 
Thioiij^h this emaciate frame; the holar 
ray 

AVahcH nut tho uij^hthi f.ilr hltjsnom — tiiat 

Li-vpanil** wlicn conscious of the Moou’s dear 
]>rcscuce, 

f 'V/’. hirf. ) ,lt»y to tin* ! 

I^ur. Ali has!, hi i;iht jS\ iivjdi ot Heaven' 

I fit r to (I 

i (^tuh Ottcihrj.) Ih* the 

J*ni\ 1 1 am alieady. 

fVr. Hear me. my riicud. (To f'hUtxi- 
liKKo. ) H\ viitui* ofiiie eitt 
Mule of hi'' loyal jktsou liv tlu- (hueii, 

J boMb elaiiii the King, I)o \f»u i]ceKiro 
If J am repichcu'.ihle.’* 

Ail is rapture — all is bliss. His 
iirandfather the Moon smiles on Pu- 
niiaviis, and I'onsecrates the espou- 
sals. Urvasi tenderly' laments she 
“ had catised her lord to stdfer pain 
so long *’ — lie tenderly’ whispers, 

“ sw(*et tlje joy that follows grief.” 
The N'idi'ishaka is delighted. 

“ j\Iatu r.ilc i‘* ]iioplnous, and ciov,'ij» 
\oui Majot) > tioiiv^, 

/h/r. *'Iis tiiiv, i rtM< h the tKiuht of u.y 
uiuhitiiui. 

The haanhtj cantip) that it^ '.'.i.ulo 

Of iinivi isal empire o'er ihe tvoild ; 

'I he fout>'tool of iioiniiiioii "ct with gi in’*, 
Torn tiom tho glitieiiiig hum? of pxo'>iiatc 
Iviiig^, 

Arc III niy mind loss glorious than to lie 
Ai ITivasi's fair h’et, aud do her hidtliuir. ” 

The fourth act is perhaps the most 
Miigular, extraordinary, and beau- 
tit iil Oriental JLyrical Poem in the 
World. Would we could read it in 
the original I But though the late 
Queen Elizabeth of Eondon, we be- 
lieve, and the late Dr Evskiiie of 
Edinburgh, mastered High Dutch af- 
ter their grand climacteric, Christo- 
pher North is too grievously per- 
plexed at present with German to 
tackle to Prakrit* Yet Pr&krit mual 


be easier than Sanscrit, and Sanscrit 
he hopes to study ere he die. The 
act is one strain — much of it sung— 
and the rest we suppose in recita- 
tive — by Pururavas in delirium. But 
there is method in his madness ; and 
tho prevailing link of association and 
suggestion is a fine and fair one — 
L'rvasi, the Apsaras, the Nymph of 
Heav en. C'iiitralekha tells her sister 
Sahajanya that while Pururavas and 
Urvasi were wandeiing in their bliss 
along the brink of the 'Mandakini, a 
nymph of air who was gamboling 
in the crj-stal wave, attracted the 
iTiomentary glance of the monarch, 
and aroused t!ie jealous wrath of 
Lrvasi. She disdainfully repelled 
her lord, and her mind becoming 
darkened hy the i‘uise of the seer, 
she lieedlesslv' forgot the law that 
tlebars all female access to the bale- 
ful groves of Karlhk<‘ya, and eiileied 
the forbidden gloom. In^'lantl3' was 
she traiisftirmed to a slender vine, 
aud there she pines till Fate shall set 
her free! Frantic with sorrow, tlie 
King is searching ilie woods ft»r his 
lost bride ; but never, says Cliitra- 
lekha, can she be n*fttored to bis 
arms till Pururavas find 

* vuTcii gi'in i>\vc> iu ruby glow 
I'll tlij blight lint of ( iavtri’t fe.'icreU feet’*— 

the Ruby of Reunion. 

Pururavas is seen vusbing through 
a lonesome part or the Forest of 
AkaUi^iia on the skirts of ilie Gaiid- 
hamadana, one of the four boundary 
inountainB enclosing tlu^ central re- 
gion of the world i-alletl liavriita, in 
which is siluaied the Golden Moun^ 
tain of the gods, or Meni. He is 
looking up to heaven — his dress dis- 
ordered — and his general appearance 
indicative of insanity. His mind ia 
in the pasu He believes himself still 
ill pursuit of the demon who is carry- 
ing olV I'rvasi ; but no demon it is — 
only' a cloud. He sees a lonely cy'giiet 
in the Hood, and feels that for his 
sake, drooping is the fair creatun^’s 
snowy' plumage aud tears sulfusing 
its ey't's ! He implores the skies to 
pity him — yet he does “ not tax the 
elements with unkiuduess.” All at 
once he remembers that ho is a king. 
The peacock in its pride is the he- 
rald of his Jioiiours— the torrents 
flashing down tlie rocks praise him 
from tributary realms — but again he 
ihriea*— 



TA'e, JfRndu DirtmtL ^ rISWori 

** My sole sad business licre pressipn of Iter feet ! Yen' proud bird. 

To thread the woods in starch of my be- ’ perched OD the jutting crftg, with 
loved!*' neck outHtVetched and spreading tail » 

The brrglit pendulous flow'i'rs, siir- tn express his raptures to the clouds, 
charged with deiv, remind iiini of " jn®y haply give liiin Uttelligence ot 
her eyes. The soil softened by Urvasi. 

showers may retain the delicate itn- 


Ain. 

Tho roy li < iho dread 

Ot all liis livdi iocs, 

'With dowiiLMSt cyt} and tardy tread 
Tifroup:h tangled thirkets goes ; 

'I’o solitary grief a prey, 

11 is loved (‘onipanion f.tr away. 


AIR. 

J will speak to this peueuck^oli toll 
1|^ free on the wing ns you soar. 

In forest, or n^oadovv, or delU 

You have seen the lovftd nymph I deplore— 

You will know her, the fairest of damsels fair, 

By her large soft eye, and her graceful air. 

[ ^idvanciwj to ihe lard and bowwf/. 
Bird of the c’ark hliic tin oat atul eye of jet, 

Oh tell me, have \ou setii the lovely fare 
Of my fair bride — lo^t in this dreary wihlerness ; 

IUt eharnis d. serve your ga/e — how — no reply?— 
lie answers tiof, hut brats a im'A*»urr— hov%’— 

M'hat means tins merry mood— Of), yes I know 
'i'he eausc — hr now may boast his piinnaue 
ithout a pei r, nnr siiame to shew hin glories 
Brtoie the djitmg trr'*ses of luy f ’rtad, 

1 leave birr, nor wiil waste a thoiigfii m\ on-,' 

Wio feels no jdey for another's woes. 

; Proreedt — Afusif. 

lionder uiiii<Nt tJie thick und fliady brAiiehes 
Of the hro.id ./ambuf rowers the 7x7/ i7— .fame 
Her flame of passion in the bo? ter breath 
Of noon ; i»lje of the birdu U wi>cst fun d — 

I Will addresb her. 


AIR. 

Majestic as sulis the miglay cloud 
Along the duvky air, 

Iho elephant cometh hither to shroud 
In the thickets his de.spair. 

Trora his heart all htipc of delight is liven 
And his eyes witlj tears oViflow, 

As I.o roiins the .-Iiadcs, where the ions of heaven 
Ochcerid to ?poi t below. 


c. A 

Siy, nursling of a stranger nest, 

Siy, hast thou chanced a nymph to s^c, 
Amidst tlu?se gardens of the hfost. 
Wandering at liberty ; 

Or warbling with a voice divine 
Melodious strains more sweet than thine? 


lover* deem Iov#*4i meMenger 
Skilled to direct the Ootre enye nomed Iheftiy 


lApproachei mud kiutfith 



i^sm.r . ; vtut tanau ut/ma. JVo. r. .7§t'=‘ 

' AM , lathe' thd pF0U4l<*8t li^^C ; oh, hitfier guide 

My loveljr fugitive, or lead' rny s»r/ p-< V . 

To whori? site strayj^, ^ [ Turns to his left^ and as ij rqitjintj^ 

Wily did she leave * . . ■ 

O/uf f.o devoted to licvvvill?'’ In ivntu 
She Itiii rnc, l>uC the Ciiuse of anger iivc'? not 
1 m niy imagination — fhe fond tyranny 
'i'liat women exerei^e <>*er iho'se who Jovit' them 
Brooks not the sliglitest «Hhow of diNri‘<,;»nj. 

How now ! tf»e bird lias flown — 'lis I'vtT 

All coldly listen to anotlici 's sorrows. 

Uiiji ceding rny affliction, lo, ^lie 
Intent ofi joy expcc^td, to \i::i tree, 

bafifjoet on the luscion- ioo'C tbf >; 

V'inrii its now ripe and uiscatf frnir c,*.rih-. 

I-ike n:y beloved, llic Llid Ol luiuii*: 

Df-erts me; let litr ro — 1 (mm fui^ive i < 

JIa--on niyi»*:lit — 'inrab t fb*; v.oj«'i 1 n. u- 
A linKi!;.;: iiirl»..d'- — 'ti- the ’'Wt**' c i .i.*' 

-\Jy f.d,' fi.eN aiM.ict^ ‘ . 

All:. 

Tb"'^'..'b !hi' Wfjoils tbt' St i‘{ iv e'cplinni 
Ami bis glances despair <*\; if ns ; 

On bis i 'nbs l)je enjeeboiv in. did on \ 

And In, -'( ps are s'ow wab 4»isffc.»s,: 

Tn ln> eyes the s«ai » inu' tear-di ,*p > e.-. 

As Ids i',fMii.*]»t t.iM Ids lust i'll ii{taidt>ii iPvt !«.*. 

tlie gatiicring of I be c'ond' <le(*ei\t'> 

'I‘liC swan, who hsul" rejmciriuly U;e time 
r«»r j ('ll aiif flight to J/dn . 
i,I beir bis song of gladncsc, t;.>t ibe -J 

Of tiniJing anklets— —erv yet lee tro ‘p i < giii'i 
lis dist.ifit unueb 1 \% 'U addivs'^ fije eidh b 

eb ol the trines bu.».st t.! * im, 

I’otIi* n* a.vld.s'- \uur outir'e : : i e^' ' • ' ‘ . 'H eud- r 
<>: i^e.U" xnit nCiibd v- •. j. A i.e or 

^ly ^uii — "Cils em me from *;* et .-oijp'c ( 

Svn«‘ ridn.e- ot m\* love — fts \*of.;.ioi 
*j'»i 1. r Kinoly i-iViees to is 
'J'nan meaniv Kibonr n*.- a fl'-b i: .,.11— 

I) h ;.,t'ds me T.or, !)•,: sinj «'m M ; 

fn‘» eoitCC?'^ bis stor* — an*! n nv 1 '..jie I bn 

Mn- e eb^scly. I snspei't s^inu* n*\s'ery. 

Wlv ^Kfk 10 vtil fb ’ ? Ii my be! I 

^V.r; in ver seen by Ibco rracifal lying 
A turn: ibe flo\Y;’ry bordin -t o! tb** bfke, 

Thtii wbriire llii'i tU*i;ant gait? ’Ti> ber< — Mid thou 
ll.isf stolen it from hei-^m wbo^e every sf.^p 
l^nve ‘-portss-— fby watk l;otra)« tbeo ; eiwoi tby rnme- 
And If ad mo qnicUlyto her. {Lnu^hs. } Nay. ]»o (vHr^ 

Oor^Riyal power— the pbinderor rtie!i tlickino. 

Yoiidur T fice the Chahra with b>» mate ; 

Of bim I will empiire. 


AIR. 

In srt*oveii of tall tree«s wUh bright blcwMim^ Moomir 
Anti vocal with ffiany fcwcet miittnur«'d 4one-, 
The l^ord of th^ herd, whom grief 1* odnsunimg* 
DKtrdEeied, the ofhU.isia^e 
tot,, j^xxiv.' iso. cexy, . . i 3* 



The Hindu Hrama. No. jf CNov. 

AIK. A/Ur a pause* 

Ail no, he repiies, 1 taste on the \vli>g’» 

'Tiie joys of the cool returiiiiig sprtiiK* 

And us each feurher thrills with delight^ 

1 mark not the fuir that meet thy sii$ht. 

Vet teli me — hast thOKi seen her— -know’st thou not 
Wlio Ubks thy answer ? The great king of day 
Ami monarch of the night are my ]irogenitors : 

'rneir giamisoii I, find by their own free choice, 

'riu! I-ord of f 'ji'd.M* anti of the Karth. 

How — silent? Thou inightVt ineaMire my uflitctioii 
I'lV wiuiC ttion feeh'sr ; all t!to air re&ouritls 
thy plaints, if hut a momerit 

Thy fur conjpaiiion nestling hides in spuiC 
Amonust ilit* lotus leaves, and dies tl»y view. 

to t>n-* whom late has ctH‘^ell like me 
Nuiuht i' piopstious— -1 will a-.U uo more. 

[ /*y 3 /iia'iV. 

Ilaw beanrihil the lelii* — it .Uic-ts 

?.ly path ;irai mv* i^aze * n it — the heeS 

Aim ir.tir ainuNt its p*-r'iK --iike li e i»p 

i>l iry beloved it elo\vs, wlieii tb‘»l het u 

SoinesviiJit too imlely sipped by mine, and Joi; 

iletuins ttiu amorous impress — 1 wib woo 

lins iion.'v rider to bccoi.ic ipy friend. 

A I K. 

(Juheedin< the cv-fnef at first, 

IJ.H l;«\ik in tin.* nci'far o.' pit-^**ioii dips ; 

Uut deri’er and lieii-er 1 jI*» thu* I — 

\s deepe r he sips. 

Siy, piundertr .-f ti e hoi, led dew -liast thou 
ilehe <1 the n\inpli v, in large and hingntd eye 
\'i<»mpriuHi'. roi s as ij u uifli wine 

Aims > i t Ui. ritir.ks hit joh* io et.tpiire, 
l or i.e l i^trd ht r tleheiou'* i»rearh 
lie i.o’A woutd seoin the lotus— I v\iU her.rc. 

[ l*roceekU — 

lieru'ettn (! o siiade f f yon Ka'lnthhu tree 
'ihe 103 al €‘iephai,t iee;iiit>, and W’itii him 
His tender mate — 1 will approach— yet hold, 

I'hoiii his CMt-npantoTi he aeeept.H the hougli 

Her triMik lias sfiapped Iroin the balindireaching tree 

Now rich with teerning lilioots urul juiiy lrfif>:ri»nre. 

[ .'h'/euwt ry, (itmn J^uusei* 

lie crushes it— 1 may proceed. 

Alp. 

King of the forest, whose sporin have felled 
The erateliehC crcef<, the thickvths pride; 

Oh, say, in these shades hast thou hehtdd. 

More bright than the Moon, my wandering bride ? 

lAJpancift^ ffJeu'/HteeSo 
Oiief of the mighty herd*— say, hast thou seen 
Aly love ? i^ike the young moon her delicate frame. 

And with eternal youth her beauties glow ; 

Her voice is music — her long rresscH wear 
The jasmine’s golden lino ; hudst thou afur 
Jbeheld her clutritis, they must have fix’d thy gaxe. 

Ila I he replies, that kind assenting roar 
Conveys some intimation ; oh, repeat 
The sound, consider thaciMre should befriend 
Secii other, bound by vurious comoioti tiem " 
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\hc Ilimlu Dran.n. Xo. I. 

"J'iiOu art the .sov't-roiijn of fhu foivt-t— oiij 
Tiu y term the king of men. Thy ho«.j:Ty ‘ in ds 
'i'iiy frontal tragrunce on tlic aii'j my wt uifh 
On all is hhowered profuse. Amongst il‘e bands 
Of lovely nymphs obefiic-r.t to iry Wid, 

One only, Urvasi, eominuii s my iov*', 

A.s thou hast cho-^cn this, tliy t.*voiiiifis 
I'roin all the herd, 'rhu^ iuc our lutes uccoid. 

And never he the put'.gf* of s* p.uui'ion. 

Such as distract my bosom, kiui^vn to tl'.ee ; 
ihupilious be tby iortune?!. Titeiid, luicvti-. 

j I* rot:* cdxm 

^Vhat have we here? deep in ih** lr.Ollyl^l‘n'■' nieust 
A y«iwtiing chasm Hpptui'v: tnrh utt; e'.er 

J1 lunt^ ot tiie nymphs <»} air arid ( urth. iVicnanee 
^My I'rwisi now iuiKs withtfi the eiutto 

In eot^l V, t-in .-on. J v.nl eiiK* .ill 

1 " utter dull Kn« .s>, Wouhi the i.enfnin.:\s ii ish 
N«»‘V lii.j/e to etude ii'i— -no, »!ie i loim ills, uins, 

S »eli i'* my KtU- jM-tveise, l*i - h<-o it>r me 

I's n.anv- eliaiiiit iTtl la<iMi;e» — ?»e it *-o, 

i will icliri — hut first r*;* k acme 

AlH. 

lioiny hnofs and a ie«>olu!e hre«i‘‘t. 

Tne hoar fhioneh lh»* thu Ket sia k* ; 

He phiiieli*' up the i/(oti!a)« as he pi.t" his qutSl 
In tile feri’st'.s ghio-nicst walk'*. 

Siv, mountain, wlue*, ^\nunsi^^» sU-ue rorifif t ii 
'J'lie lori'st verge, oh, ted me, h.ist tln.u sei ii 
\ lair n)itipli. suaii.ine up thy <l* i p 
Or Nsearud lesni'g in thy downing v\«5.,os, 

'i liut I.o\e deliiihis to m.tke his ‘•lu.d. liweliing?— 
ili>w — no te]»iN — i#‘ii ole lie he. ns me not — 
i will uppioiielt niiu ip'v.iiT. 

AIK. 

l-‘rorn tiiy eiyKtal MnnmUs the en^renir” >p!ii’::s 

Il i-'h iiown tlie dov.erv Mvle 

And ihi* spiiit o; ncviVeii de’.'.eiilcfny s'.i y- 
A', among tltV peaks nie.!--. 

.s iv, ni'M.nt.nn so {.ivon .-in hive tlie htl 
O; my hitr one juv's, d in.- eaim ie:i'e.*: 

N iw, by my hopes !»e — lu* has her— — 

^Vf 1 eve is she /——say, ahis ! ag,»ni euei,\ed-~- 
Alone 1 hear the c« ho <d iny vvtmh. 

As round the eavern’» holmw iimmiMi ti.ey roll. 

And ifStiUipiud return. — .\h, I vvasi I f Fi. i».0. 

« o 4 ry, <i«.7 os exhousttvim 
Fatigue has uveieome m<— will rest 
L'poti llie binders of thin monniuni toirent. 

Ami gather vigour Itoui the hrei /.e that elcans 
F.'lreshitig eooincss from its eeWd ^vave^• 

^Vhihst gating on the stream, whose new swolu wateri 
Yet turbid fiow, wbat strange iina-,:iniiig!^ 
l*i»s>esi« iny aunt and fill it with deh^lit, 

Tiic rippling wave f» like her urehtng brow, 

*rhc llutteriug linai of ati^rkm her ttiiiid tongue, 

Tne foamy spray her white looite fioating vest. 

And this ttieuiidetiiig ccHirii^ llu‘ dsiTeia liueki 
Her undiilatuig gait; all lh«me|reeaU 
My aoon^offuudvU tiiu^t appease her» 
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AIK. 

Be not relent Uss, clturost. 

Nor wroth with me for ever. 

I mark where; thou appearebt 
A luir aiul nunintuiii river. 

IJkc Gan /a proud thou sliewest, 

From heavenly regions springing; 

Around thee as thou flowtvst 

The birds thrir course ure winging. 

The thnid door confiding 

Thy fiowerv borders ihrotig; 

And bees '‘toie providing, 

l\>iir lorili tniMptured song. 

AIR. 

In the loweriTjg Ka?t the king of the deep 
I'xjieefs his coudiur bii-b‘; 

Hi-* linii»s ure t!ie clouds tli'it darkly «wt'« p 
'I’he skills of ttu! heaving tide ; 

And bis tossing uiuis are i be tunibling w.e.'es, 

AVIiere the gale o’er the heaving billow rav"'<. 

^V^tb rap* tin: he* da!»ces, the Tend of tfie ja.iiii, 

And proud in hi? state a[>ptMrs : 

Ills steps }:re juirFiied by the nioii-ter ti.du 
The deep St a darktu ss rears; 

And the ci4rle\v, the swan, and elistcTong ^heP, 

Anil the h»;iH, th.e iiio.nai e!i\s gJory ^a•cI^. 

The bellowi'Hf ‘'Urvt s 1 jn f.t:r.e ti- onnd, 

And elf'll at .‘in* ites tg le.ae.?. 

The «u*i with tlu; sky thiy t‘vTe;g e >!if 
But back v\iMi '«hainr are diiv* . ; 

For ii<)W the youTig Itnns ai^ air.*i fi f.;/ ir riubt, 

And their pro»ve.'S arrests o*<l Oe -aiP.', u'i. hr, 

. , 1/7-co t/usf *:nJ hnws, 

Oh, uympli adored, Vvl :*,! crime hav<’ 1 ct•^Jl:i ittefl, 

Tnat thus }ou fiy Ifun one <o w nlly yoirv. 

Who now implou-'K \onr pi'y, and with tv’tr. r 

Anticipates \our !os--- reienf — leMirn 

Tiiis is not fVivf'i/. She would iiot q.dt 

Kveii for the Occtm Ki.ng — What’s to he dour ? — 

Fortune crowns tfmse \vbo yield not to de^ pair 

I’ll back to where my l«we first disappeared. 

Yonder the black Deer couchant heNj nf him 

I will enquire IIo, Antelojie — b. hold 

I’lie royal elephant Airural'ty 

Scorched by the pang'- ot i^olitudc, explores 

In search of bis lost mate, flje groves of Nunditmiy 

VVhose close cmlmwering walks are re'ioru.nt 

W itb the gh&fl Kfuh song, us pb-ased he sips 

'Jiie juicy nectar of t)io clustering blna«>oin*«. 

IIo.v — be averts Ids gaze— us he ciibdaliictl 
To bear rny suit — all, no — he iinxious marks 
doe approach hi:n.^fardily a|>c comes, 

Her frolic fawn impending her advance. 

AIR. 

A nymph of I cnvrn has Jcit her sphere 
To make a heavenly region here, 

And treads this sacred ground. 

Her slender wa?»r, her «wcJIii)g hipSp 
Her languid eye, her friiliy lip*, 
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^^^th youth unfading crownei?. 

0 ( 1 , tcli me, tlirougii tli« tangled maze, 

Jf wandering she has met tf*y gdze, 
of the i-olt blm k eye— 

Kre yet heiieatli the yawning brink 
Of sorrow’s gulf immersed, 1 bink, 

llefitend me, or 1 die- \^A.dvanCGs» 

J.ord of the bounding bents ha*.t thou seen 
My fair, wliose huge and Innguid eye resembles 
That ot thy feiuii r nuUe ? — He heeds me not— 
lint sjMi!«gs to meet his d'>e. lie happy both, 

'J’nou^h late ftU.J udvvi-.e lrov*n on ioy debires.” 


not nil tliat very very inir.'riiia- 
live aiul very iinpassioinMi-— 7^0/ tnt 
A **li*eaiu of rinldy indianrc* in.w 
LreoK'H through the rleft rot h. Is it 
iir<! y No ilaine (‘<;iil(l liavi* surviveil 

the (lesveiuling torrent. ** Is it s*; 

sniigiiim* fingtrieut i»f the. !-ion's 
feast ?’* No — Tis a gem ! A gtuu 
more ro.seat^* ihan the olu^Ii ni the 
asoka blossom, and fain \\4>nld tla* 
.Mill grasp it wiili hib Ijeaius. a \ oh*e 
in the air hre.nlies, ** Take tip liie 
gem — iny .«oii ! TJie feet, of Niona’s 
holy daugiitfu* .shed on it a wondrous 
\irtue. Take up tlie gem — uiy »ou! 
..lul 

Thr btidewiil In* r«"»t<»red 
■fo hiC'S lirr -.ii rowiiei ji\tl laue*nt*..I K»rd.” 

He obeys the tt)iee. 

»• — What incatLs this »u<^c cino- 

tiiin as I g.i/.v 

fpisi this viiu--iio bh»5r'.«‘fv.s dvi'k iis 
hcii^h'. ; 

N'ipj*‘‘d hy the f.iillup: uiijs, llh»' hiiny 

I. ..IN, 

iiichu'b have pcii^dud, anil ihe iin^i.riiful 
hIii ‘th 

All iinadorni’d a}>]U'ara to |diu* in ; 

N<» lh’i*h' n galc h»T with tludr — hui 

bilout 

And lonely hhr the image 

< )f my ropcatant love, ho n«»\v laments 
ifer l aii-elev*# indit^uatiou — 1 will pic-^^s 
'J'ho iiui.i*u*holy likencsti to my heart.’* 

lit! einbiaees th? vine, which is 
irnusrurmed to lVva»i ! 

** { 'n \ — Cltoiiv TO Tiir. kinu ! 

Let me imjdorc 

Forgi vent* SSI, that my cvioclesa wrath lia:» 
wnnight 

So md ft change in you !'* 

Puiuravasi ia now in full po«sea« 
»iion of nil hla noti) and all hia 9i*tw 
Hep, and overwliehns her with hm 
love, 

“ f Vr.«^Tbe king dvlighu to dniUr me ; 
but riuw 

L«t tt« return to PritUKthaaft | 


city lauurns absent lord, and I, 

'i h * e:tnj»e of hin departure, shall ineur 
Tlie anirry eensuic tn tlu* p> uple : come — 
IjO-.v will it jih-aNe \ou tr.ivtl ? 

Prr. — Voiidtr t*l<*ud 
Sh ill he our ihiwny e.ii*. to \% aft swift 


Al;.l 

1 li/c 

illy mt our 

way — t)-e Jightiiiu'TS 


W.XVt* 


It 

liU.- 

ilier 

. riTi ] rht' isoW of Ill'll A 

U it 

• .'* i 

» i;- ovi r-a: , 

i. , ^Mi.opy 

i /: 

\ ‘I’.* 

*.t id ai.d r> 

T.d. M iiut N, 

• 

ai 1 

J." <-V.' jU 1 .N 

11. it'- ts’COViTN, 

Ai.^i 

! .J1 ] 

1 • ■ '•j . * r i' ' 


\\ I: 

h k 1 

• . ’ 'u 


A.*i,i 

i I.oj: 

i- ’1* *I ] ITilS , 

« lib i.»\ 'MiS /I'^ht. 


: lM.it Ut't ‘III till ciitn.l — Ml >r," 


.Act Fifth ill the Palrice of Pnii:- 
ra\as. \Vt* h(*ar the riy of “ llu* 
Ruby I tjie Ruby I” A hi;wk, inlsta- 
king it for a piece c-.f flesli, has borne 
ilirvay fioiii the plantain le;.f, on 
whicii it was a luouieiit placed along 
with the l<td\'s robos. The King 
and his Qucci.s lutd bc«*u perforni- 
iiig tlieir ablul'ens wlt.ie tlie Ya- 
noiua iviccta lb(‘ (iai.^cs, PisiUTUviiS 
«*:d*s tcir I'lis bn.v and arrows — but 
the ijav\ k dies 

1 ir to ih.c S:oii;]> the 

1'. I .IN aNo’. I ihiA, :-. ih ‘ prt<*U'\iN (r. ;n 

to : • N the •’ y ~ ’a iti» it ^kms 

1 ih<- an-.;y .Mos. hiii>iiu;; at intt*r\,db 
I'iiiouj^h th* thick t!..ud» that ovcihax'g 
li;e id^J.t.” 

Rut tlie C.s-tniheihiiu enters with 
an iurow and the — jewel ! Crharac- 
tet> are iiiHcrihed on the arrow — and 
Puruia\tts rcuid^ in perplexity and 
astonl^hmeilt• 

•* Ti:r Auiotw or tm7, am -m ari ixa 

A \ i S. 

Tiir soK or Ihiv.vsi am> I'citriiAVA!*. 

Joy to joof fiiacc- Fate ha* 

o»*t)w«rd \ onr w « ■’hi'S. 

7b.-?,— .Row should Ik» ? l*v.t for 

I the interval 

Of tho Nftiiidxhi'^iMLcriAcul 
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IVfj* ITrvasi hw aUvnyn be^n with me— 

1 ilo recall iudord a tr iri>iout period, 

M'hen her soft cheek was paler than the 
leaf, 

Cold-nipped and shrivelled— and her elo- 
quent eye 

llctraj-ed unwonted lassitude, — aught else 
I never noted. 

Jlfun. Oil ! you must not suppose that 
the nymphs of heaven manage these matters 
like tho^e of earth — No, no — they have the 
power to counteract all such appciiraucfs.** 

Nothing can be added to the Vi- 
diisbaka’s solution of tbo mystery; 
and as to Time, wbat have we to do 
with Time in a Hindu Drama? Nay, 
what is Time ? It will take you, Fair 
Lady, a long screed of it, to answer 
that question. Remember the story 
of the Oriental who dipped his hea<l 
into a pail of water, and ere he could 
take it out again, had dreamt a long 
life of all kinds of iinaginahle misery 
and rapture. Yet ’tis a stai tiing in- 
cident, and we wonder what Shak- 
speare would have said of it. The 
Swan of Avon would liave npliirf^d 
his snow-white wings, aticl with 
broad bosom met the ecnbrai'e of his 
Brother of the Ganges. A female 
ascetic, Tapasi, enters, followed by 
a boy with a bow in his hand. Ihe 
Vidtishaka says to the King, ** your 
perfect image Tapasi tells 'him 
that the princely youth is indt'ed rhi^ 
son of Urvasi, and had been tor some 
cause confided, without his father's 
knowledge, to lii r secret can?. 'Hie 
pious C/hyavana had taught him all 
knowledge worthy his martial birth, 
“ And lastly trained his growtnj^ youta to 
arms.” 

Her charge had expired — that day’s 
achlevciiiient unfits him longer to re- 
main an inmate of the peaceful lier- 
mitage — “ Monarch, behold iliy 

ROD !*’ 

The Prince advances and pros- 
trates himself — Pururavas raises and 
embraces him, and places him on a 
footstool of his throne. Urvasi r;p- 
proaches— 

What youth is this, who, in the roy.il pre- 
sence, 

Anncd with the how and quiver, honoured 
, sits 

Uppothegohlen foofstool^whilst the King 
pj«ying with his twisted tresses. 
f'Sjftyavati too ! it is my son ! 
jg^ifiiwfh outstrips my memory.’* 

tbo (nmimaM of TapaS, 


rises and goes to liia mother^ who 
embraces him— then after a pause, 

** I7re. (io Tapasi*') Hail — holy mother. 

Tap. Ever may you know 
Your lord’s affection. 

Ayns. Mother, accept my salutations. 

Urv. {Missis him.) My dear boy, 
lie long your father’s happiness and pride. 
(^Advances.) Glory to the King. 

Pitru. To the Matron — honour. 

Hands Urvasi to a scat trith him 
fi/i the throne. ) 

Be seited all. ^ They stt. 

Ayus luipps Tapasi will not go with- 
out iiitii to the hermitages She tells 
him she intiHt. 

Ayofi. \\'i*)l, if it mu'^t he so, 

Farewell — but send me heic my favourite 
JiCACUCk. *' 

All at once Uriasi begins weeping. 
“ Why,” fondly brettth<*.s Pururavas, 
‘‘ when now I contemplate with ec- 
stasy th<» proud perpetuation of in\' 
race — oh I v\ by, 

ShcuiM llie-‘e flcar firops in swift sucre**- 
••lou *.j>rfad 

A JM irly i»n thy h- avintt iHioom*” 

Alas! my Lord” — “he says, in some 
such woitls a« these — ** liappy a 
while ill the sight of thin dear hoy, I 
had forgotten the dread ilerree of 
Sweiga's king, that soon iih (’uiura- 
\aH should see a eluld <»f ours inii^t 
irrvqsi leiiirn tri li«*aven! Therefoie 
it was that I concealed bin birth — 
that i intrusted him to yoniler pioiiH 
dame to ciuivey him to C'hyavana’rt 
retreat! ^ )h I must I indeed pait 
frtim my Lord the King!” 

i^ururavas lanu nts that he should 
have been restored from insanity to 
suffer evfui severer woe. “ No, no” — 
tendei ly breatlu'S the Apsaraa, “0111*4“. 
gone, the King will soon forget me I” 
What ! shall he hi? so ungrateful as 
to hti i ve to (-ease to remember Ih- 
\asi ? He, will not iinioerMO himuelf 
ill cares of state- for fear he might 
thus ie'^H feel the pangs of Reparation. 
Back to the deet-tiod thlcketa will 
he go — and leave hiu son m wield Uio 
Bceptre of the w<»i Id. But Iho boy 
wisheH he were back at the Hermit 
tage, with iiin favoiirtto peacock. 
“ All unfit,” he «ay«, “am 1 for tiuch 
a burden.” 

“ Pur* IV«r it nut. 

The Ebpluuit C'ub aoon tam«« the fmat 
berda ; 
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The Soahc scarce hatched concocta the Earth be sunshine. The Orientals 
deadly poison ; knew the luxury of grief; but they 

Kinj^s are in boyhood monarchsf and endowed loved not to be sent ‘‘weeping to 
With powers inborn to rule the race of men ; their bed:*.** Thoy cdiin^T liot, like 
Nature, not age, gives fitness. ^ U 9 of llu» western world, end cleavetl 

(7o the Chamberlain.) to agony; for their souls were not so 
, Latarga, bid Btrong as ours — nor of frame ho 

Our Ministers and Priests be all prepared tineivy— they acknowledged Fate, 

f or this our son s inauguration. Speed. shunned its worst catastrophes 

But ft is an ancient and inviolable — we will wrestle with Fute, thoiigii 
law of the Hindu Drama that liappi- wa know we shall fm overthrown— 
TUiSB Bhall illumine the end. It may and we,becaustM>ur nature is ijobl€*r, 
he “ a Tale of Tears’, a Mournful feel Hubliinity in sorrow that smites 
Story but finally, tlie rain must be down all of wornen-borri, and eleva- 
as dew, tiie clouds dispart and dis- tion in the last groan tit a broken 
appear, and all in Heaven and on heart. 

** Pur. What sudden splendour breaks, whence are these ilasbes 
Of lightning in a cloudle-'S ?*ky? 

J vx- . * I'i s Naretta . 

Pur, lliH braideii curls arc of a golden dye; 

II is sacred cord, bright as the t-ilver moon: 

Around his neck, are strings of heavenly pearl : 

Like a celestial tree with glittering Mem 
He moves : prepare we to receive him. 
fVr. Here, 

This olTering of respect, gfitli cred in hacte. 

Present the sage. 

\ (tives the hin^i .some d^srenJr, 

Kar. Triumph attend 
The brave defender of this middle sphere. 

Pur, {Prfsentiuff the ohlatiutt, '^’ Ile\eroncp to the ®age. 
f Ve. Accept my homage. (7?o/r>.') 

A«r. Never be wife and Inisbaiid dKnnited. 

J*ur. (Apart.) Ofi might this be. f .ilotaf.) Advance, my son, and pay 
Your adoration to the holy seer. 

Awns, Ayu^. the .son of Crvasi, presumes 
To pay you homage. {/Sows to A'am/it.) 

A«r. May your days be many — King, attend *. 

The mighty Irulm^ to whom all is known, 

By me thus intimates his high commands. 

Forego your purpose of ascetic sorrow. 

The sages, to whose wisdom pa^^t and future 
Are a« the present, hare foretold at hand 
Hostilities in heaven, and the gods will need 
Your prowess — then relinquish not ytoir arms ; 

And Vrvasi shall be through life united 
Wirh thee in holy bonds. 

I7rv. These happy words 
Extract a barbed arrow from my Inisom. 

Pur. Whatever Imira wills I shall obey. 

Sar. ‘Tis wisely said, he will not l>e unthankful. 

The fiery element sustains the sun. 

The sun returns bis rays to nourish fire- iLoohi/tjjf npimrth. 

appear, and bring the holy wave 
C-orisigned by Indrn to your charge, to consecrate 
The princess elevation to the throne — 

Aa partner of the empire. 

{ HembAd and other nymnhe descemd with a golden ooee coetaininp the wnUr of the 
hravenfy a throne, and other paraphernalia* n kich they urranyf. 

Rem. All IS prepareef, 

. Nor. Prince, to your seat. 

.[.Vdreda leade Ayun to the throne of tyns^ttroftoa, tnhes^ the ewrr from 

/fembAd, and poure water on the head of lAc priner. 
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lietfibhd complete the rite. 

\Remhhd and the Apsarasas perform the rest of the ceremony, 
Rvnu Now, prince, salute your parents and the stage. 

Ai/us bows to them respevtivel^f they reply. 
jVdr. Unvarying furtiirie wait upon thy reign. 

J^ar. My sun, sustain tlie hoiuiurs uf your lineage. 

U/r. My son, he still obedient to thy sire. 

Chorus of Bards without. 

Glory, a 1 glory, on Aytts attending, 
t)till ill the son in.iy the lather \ve trace ; 

Juiitice uitd Valour together ixtciiding 

The sway of his stteptre and lame of iiis race— 

Son of the mouatch the uiuvers>e filling, 

Son of the Guii of the rnist-shedding night. 

Son of the sage, wiioin the great IJrahma vviUing, 

Cailed with creation to life and to light. 


Stjcond Chorus. 

Long may the Goddess ot (ilory emblu/on 
The diadem raised by jour father to lame. 

Long may the world be (U lighted to gaze on 
The fortune allied to yuur merit and name. 

Long may the halo of LaL-hmi clear glowing 

Shoot round you its bplcnuutirs unclouded and wide ; 

Like Gantja from snow-cic'-red pinnacles flowing 
And rolling majestic to Oie.<n\s far ti«Ie. 

JRcnu {To Crvd^fi) No ordinury late, dear lister, you 

With such a son and lord, 

Vrv. 1 own my happiness. 

Conus iny dear chiid, and oifer to the qncen, 

Yuur elder mother, filial homage. 

Pur. Hold 

One moment : \v<f will pr^ sently logeilier. 

iVtfr. The splendours of your inaugtirKtion 
Bring to roy iiumory the glorious lime 
When Mahasena was anointed chief 
Ol all the heavenly hosts: 

Pur. To you 1 owe 
Such honour. 

A«r. Is tliere ought else, Indra can do 
To herve his friend ? 

Pur, To Isold me in esteem 
Is all I covet — yet haply may this chanre — 

May learning and prosperity oppose 
No more each other, as tlieir ivoiit, as foes ; 

But in a friendly bond together twined 
Ensure the real welfare of mankind. 


The intercourse of Heroes and of 
Goddesses wlio has not read of in 
bis youth ? It is all one in the Saii- 
•crit, the Prakit, and the Greek— and 
no other theme more pregnant of 
Poetry. Who that has ever won* 
derad and ceased to wonder over 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid, will not 

3 cnpatbise with the traiisforniatiori 
l^rtrasi into a Vine? She in a 
iAvniiiig creature^ though scarcely 
Iplerestiiig as the dlvtae Lady of 


[ Exeunt oil ’* 

the Fatal King, But the drama in 
full of hpli'iiiloitr. How beautiful 
the groiifiitrg of the Nymphs on flit? 
Peaks oi the Hfiualaya — of the de* 
>‘rc‘ur. of Nttteda through the iiclds 
of olher! Wo must not too much 
praise Pururavas ; hut Ay us laafme 
hoy, and his bearing worthy of a 
Prince ivlio U greaVgrandsoii of the 
Moon. But our page is done^so 
farewell. 
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EDMUND BLEKK. 

Pakt \'L 

TiiiiiiK 18 no principle more ca- tpjarter of a century. Bfgiuniriq 
pable of evidence ihiiii lliat great witliin four years from tlie elate of i lie 
]>iiblic cbaiiges must liave great ve\ oralien, and cotitinuiiig until tin*, 
causes. In private life tlie most sig- close of ibe War of the .Surcessiori in 
iial act of guilt may be the work of 1713. The peace of Ryswic in 1097, 
tlu5 briefest time and of ibe lowest was scarcely an interval of tins dei;<i- 
instriinient. HuU^ie revolution whicli ly striiggb\ It was a hollow truce, 
oyertlirows tlie ancient ])ower of a with all the rankling spirit and nil 
kingdom, r<‘vcrs<»s tlie whole vene- the costly preparaiion of war. The 
rahlc iiistinjt(i of a civilized corn- first blow of vengeance had now 
inuiiity, and c usis a new shape, of been given. 15ut the <lee]>cr jadtr- 
society in the ?qjo! wheie, the old ment was to fifllow. The eMiiictiou 
sank down, i.iost he tlie work (>f of the Scriptures in France Ir.d 
long y<'ars and l;.r inst. unientnlity. bcj ti bound in r^ihcr with tie* exile 
'file Ilevoluiioa oi l-'raiice was no of Fii>tcstarilism. fhe total tMuiiip- 
ijiorc the oriu'ina) l ii.i.ur o ' the fii- tion of iinuals was a direct cfnjvi.. 
lions and the fi.ihtie quciice of the lies of the gt i .:t L’li'h* 

of Paris, than llie a\‘ wh! h fell of Uioraiity. 'i'he whole frame cl 
upciii llie lU't'k of the untortnurite so* iely rapidly became a in - it 
King, was then lirst <h;;r f.’cmi tin? di-C'a^t*. 'J'he ('oiirt of Lcjuis and 
mine*. It had hem inaiurin:^ for a lii , succc>^ur was the leader in a)! 
hiindrod years. I he ili >t <I ‘posit of ihc* extras agari«*es of pi <.diiracy. 
explosion undc'r the tljrc'nc*, was The nobility followed it8 example, 
by llie Iraml of a King. Louis \i\\, Th** citizens, <‘xcluded fjom the* of- 
in ldR>, by the n^va.caiicm <»f llie fu c s and honours of the ncddlity, 
edit t of Nantes, coinim*m **d the long t xhihhed a full emulation of their 
coiiisc* of puhlic ciiuH* wliich was to xicc's. The pea'^antry were divided 
coiitinuc* until tin* laud loathed ii-^elf, !}«‘t ’.vc*en licemiousness and siiper- 
aud the ]>enalty of iniixersal c*UMip« stilioiu Sensuality was the national 
lion was to he ]ru(l in unive i.-al ruin, systcun. 

'riu* exile* of lbole*^»ai.ti‘ou fmm Of all the x ices of liiiman iialui e, 
i'^rauc’e ill eMiuLui dicd at mice libcviinisin is the chief destrox er <‘f 

tin* le»n<»ur of the* Fr. uch thrmie, all that constitutes the manliness, 
c tid the morality of the* I'l i-m h pcc»ple. diL’nily, and imhlic u>cs <»f man. 
'flic* King had dc .ciad- his vaiA by \\ caving some seiiiblauce of the finer 
juiact orintuieiabieire,ic hery,olVend- feeiings, it utterly destroys tb**tn ; 
ed all the true iuierestscd hiskiujjdoiii trafric kiiig in the language of bdih 
by tb«‘ injury of its uu»‘'i ac iUe, iu- Uiid fondness, its principle is ircacb- 
lelligent, and virtuous larc*. and at cry ; and jirofessing a rmuantic rc x t - 
once roused the jealousy of nil the icnce fur woinon, her beauty, r-nd 
Kuropeaii Sox^Tcigus, by the <le- b<*r affections, its puipcwe is her 
chired projects 4if agiiiaudisemeul to merciless dcgindation and heartless 
which this violent ineji-'Ure x\as ibe. expo**uie toihc* extremities of scotu 
prc*luninary,Btul enibliiei » <1 the feed- and last suHferirgs cf nature. Li- 
j!i,rH of mankind again*-! bino-cif as bciiiuism xvas the xice of Fri-iict — 
the most unprovoked, I ash, nud cruel a vice exalted into a boast, and a 
of persecutors* vice adopted not himply in tlie pt - 

The atrocity td' this lireach of ii<id of the passions, but ptusued in 
r.ith xx*ri8 luslautly avenged on the the frigid philosc^pby oi' aji*. It e. ;.s 
lieml of the. chief ernuinuk There i» lod merely mi impulse, but u ^^i^hu»n : 
no example in Idsloiy of a inoro not ircvc*ix' the secret guilt, but the 
speedy mid condign retnUnllou on a ax owed ftboiuiiuitioii. 'TJ»e exhaiist- 
ffuilty King ami a guilty t»eople, Th« ed spirit of the knul was to be rmiM'd 
most furh»iirt war that F.utupo hail only by the siimulnnls of tieason 
Hern«inct5 the fall of the Uommi Em- 1 and i4‘*gicide. Fauiiful as it iiiny 
pirn waa.Jct loose uimu France. II seem to a«sign the mighty fhaiige4 
devastated the kingdom for nearly a tvlilcli baptize a uatiou tu ita nwii 
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blood, to the vulgarity of individual 
iiidulgeiire, yet tlio process is pal- 
pable, This life ofpiM pt*tiial license 
rendered all the leadin'? classes of 
French society i<ile, frivolous, and 
poor. Poveity is not a claim to 
public respt'ct in any land; poverty 
produced l>y <nssoloteiiess is a uni- 
versal scorn. The hiindivd and 
twenty-ii\e thousand ! nobles of 
France \v**re an incumbrance to the 
soil, a scotV to the nation, ainl an ob- 
ject i»f mingled ctunpa-^sion and coii- 
teinptto Kurt»])e. The few exceptions 
of men of talents andarti\ity only 
threw the helpless inajoiity <lei‘per 
into the sliade. ; and what was to he 
done with a bankrupt nobless«‘, born 
but to lineer behind the scenes of 
theatres, t 4 i distingui-^h theriiselves 
but by the follies of idleiu'ss, and to 
sustain their scanty existence only 
oil the RiitVcrance of society ? Thus, 
of one of tlie bulwarks of society wa^ 
formed one of its most powerful 
means of evil in a larnl ripf* for ruin. 

Opinions like these are not stated 
in any severity to the liigh iiairu's 
which the valour and conduct of 
earlier <lays (rave down t/» the nobles 
of France. I'he oenerafion <in uhooi 
the tempest broke were s<*nt nak^ul 
into it hy the 4;uilt of fht‘ir fa»lnMs. 
'Hiey weie born to nn inhcfitance of 
evil. TIh'V irii;.'ht have been rc<!eerii- 
ed from Uie hereditary bond of min ; 
but it was by no aim that was to be 
nouiiht for in the (‘<iirimon lesmirccs 
of nations. They might hue ])ee!i 
saved by miracles; but their bill was 
by the course of nature. Burke had 
long looked with strong aiixifUy to 
the cause of France. If is love for 
the ftplendid aspect of things had 
naturally fixed his eyes on a nation 
eminent in all that constitutes the. 
decorative portion of Hte. lie there 
found the most iiiagnificeiit exteiim* 
that society displayed in l^urope ; a 
brilliant court, an army that lankcfi 
among the fir^t in romantir courage, 
ill numbers, Sind discipline; gresit 
literary institutions, which upheld 
the dignity of knowledge on a more 
extended scale than liad ever yet 
been sustaifie.d by the wi-e liberality 
of monarchs, or the generous de- 
fbtemeiit of their people; a church 
O^t^blishment of great power, opu- 
and patronage, exhibiting the 
remnant of freedom in the Ro- 
imillt world, and jegislattng ofum in 
d^tegfurd^ •ometimea in de/iaoce, of 


Rome. The finest drama. Itself the 
finest portion of popular literature, 
forming the peculiar delight of 
France, modelling the national man- 
ners with that mixture of courtesy, 
sentiment, anil elegance, which re- 
quired only a firmer groundwoik in 
the public morals, to have fixed lh«» 
highest oriier of civilisation iti tin* 
land. The great elemiuit of national 
strength, the largest and most con- 
centrated popiilaLiou of I'biropeaii 
kingdoms, twenty-'^ix millioiis ; tin* 
most active ainlriulent; lln^ mo'*t 
elastic and electric of mankind ; tin* 
vainest of themsrlx cs ; tin* most jea- 
lous of their fame; the proudest of 
their country ; the most ilevoteil to 
their King ; In illiant, bold, and inar- 
nnntmous ; enthusiast.s in all thinjj'^, 
in loyalty, in literatiiri*, in glory ; bui 
with a side i»f fearlnl diuknes-, to tl.<* 
orb wliich thus threw s]»!i ndin r 
over Fiirope, a phn*;!* which was 
already tiirninr, and which, snlien 
ami blood* ily(»d, sonn s]ir\ved b’lanc** 
ainl her t'orrimes only as a phenoinc- 
iion of terif»r and rTjin in tin* Inn 
zon ; a hoi»* n?ui 4 »ii or atheistic 
politicians and iidniiaN* soldier-, 
rash, miscnpi ib|e of evi-ry 

wild, recklesH, arid cutlt> impulse ; 
biiriiin:: tor po- and I'arde- , 
of the porch. IS** ; l•lfi^»ns with iin *- 
"inerl insiilr, and is.dano d with tin* 
hopi* of jMti tnined dofidnii*}}. 

1 In* MiLnu ify of t).?* B j/t'.h mini**- 
ter 'V^as not yer i:eak*n'*d to tte 
cons<*<pj eio'c-. »*t i'll* 1 1 ‘ijr ~e ui*h a 
people in this f»i pi-hiicrti ii/id- 

tion. H<» f**lt a liatiuai ;ido*'?Hiii e *o 
roijsi* the dame }iy any attenipt t.» 
exrin^iiish it. while it le^iiicted its 
ra\aj:es to the tceMc c*r <ie< ;;v« t' 
]iarts of tin* rri'iich ( *ons*it»«t ion ; 
aii<l it wniiid hr* the hiirhcst injoNiu *•, 
not iiiiTely to the iin*rai dijniry at 
mch men as Pit* ami BiuKc, but to 
that, undersiatidin!: u hb-b no man 
e\er doubted in eiflter, to belie\e 
that they would not have ecpndly re- 
joiced ill the clearance of the French 
iiionarcby from all that imjiedial flic 
general health of tlie national minrl, 
ill tin* sweeping away of every weed 
and bramble which iiad growm 
round the great, trunks of the. cotisti. 
lijlion, and leifing light and air into 
every dark and confagiotis corner of 
the^ State, But the fb'^^rencH <»f 
/heir \iews nrono when the prgetfea! 
hazard of tha nelghbourhM^iiotia 
camo to bo tb© qtieation. dWu waa 
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undoubtedly opposed to war. His 
projc».ct was to rxtinginsh the confla- 
gration by leaviiif^ it to prey upon 
itAelty and periHli lor want of mate- 
rials. lliirke*8 more vivid apprehen- 
sion of danger, and more prop]ic*tic 
anticipation of the ev(*nt, saw tlnit its 
nature was to spread, that no dexte- 
rity of restraint could keep the fin? 
from bursting «)ver the broadest 
Iniutniaries wiiicb policy had power to 
raise, and tliat nothing lint Trami>liiig 
out the Hoiir<‘es of the evil could 
limit its devastation. I>nt Burke had 
a iiiiue diret't lea«*her than liis 
tic*al i^xpei ieiici*. His piofoiind 
Knowledge of Inniian iiatme, taiu'ht 
by a lontf cai*(»er thronijh ti»e chrmces 
and vaiietie., et middU* lile, and ac- 
4|naiiitiiig him wiU» t'eelinj^s and ten- 
dencies to \\ hicli the rescrvi'd and 
hitty career oi Pitt Lo«ve no rn*c**'-s, 
noniered him sm^^Mihirlv -n^'ceptihie 
on ail •'Ohj»*<*ts coimecred v\ itli ile^ 
tempt. itions <tt the popjilar ndnd. 
Pier, ediiea?ed in dn* pi i \ ;»cy ot hi s 
nohi** father’s h'ul s<‘aii'<dy 

lookerl Upoii tjetietal llle, W'lo’ri he 
was siimmtMied to w hai mijlit aim<»'.t 
In* called the .svc//y,v/u// ot the ('aoi- 
md. His hii'.iness^ thencetoru ard 
l.jv among th»»-4* hi‘jh coiH*erns in 
u hich the miin! and Inddf's of men 
tdl pie‘*«‘nt thein*«c'‘ \ C'' umier their 
loglo'st Inn tle'ir ino^-t unm.nunil 
:ispr< t. His a^-^oeia .f*- and agents 
weie an.ha ''-adnjs, ;:fheirtls, the 
great otln ets «») ( h>\ .1 M.n n!, the 
tead«-rs id paMy. 1 ale ]';\-^<‘d fMde* e 
him in si pcipe'iial lwli-<htss. Ail 
wsis grave, prcme<in;ne«l, and tdrrnal 
— Ji gland pageant <»♦ ( oni t nnitorm*’, 
ill whieh the slnipe 4d «'\«ny man's 
mind was in stinn* degret^ d*'-giiis»d 
by the eli<pi«*tte ot his station. \\ iili 
htm all that \n as no! i!n* t abinet 
^^as the Legisialure. Jf would. 4>1' 
coiirs4*, he ahsuid to 4]ou!»f Timt, to 
till* piercing intellf‘c: 4»f tin* gu‘itl<*st 
iiiinistei that Ibigland e\**r save, hu- 
itiaii nature «‘4>o)d 1 m* n!t<4g(*ther hi4i- 
f!en. But it is b<»y<md all 4jiiesii«vn, 
that tlie <iidi4'ulti4*s ami stiugclcs 4d' 
humbler lite are essential to the 
knowledge of hiitiian <*haraciei\ tlint 
the free expi»suro of human tnotive.s 
in to be foiiinl only where men liait* 
neither liope imr fear t4> urge them 
tti liisgiii^e, and that no drigumi pe- 
iietrattou can iH^ctiviT the cotinte.- 
iianccof Hociety in tin*, great niHscpie*^ 
rade of public IHVi with tho certainty 
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and pane of him who meets 5t only 
wjien the mank is tiirown away. 
Thus, while Pilt was solicitous only 
for the n*** lilts of the h'renc-h Revo- 
lution among the sovereigns, Burke 
fixed ids intense vision on its pro- 
gress among tin* yieople. While the 
Minister hioked to th<* ijndiminished 
security 4>f tlu* throin-s, ami argued 
from tli<*ir sUfuigth that tlie <iay of 
dang4»r was distant, Biitke. pointiul 
t4> tliM in ivcniHot among the muUi- 
tiide. i'o Jiim the pifopldets, tins 
balia<Is, tiie ranihling oratciry of tlift 
taverns, tli4* \vc*:tk*^‘st w hisyeu sof tri'a- 
S4m, wa re the mat*‘iia!*.. «d' c<iiiclii- 
sinris, fitd^htiMl will] lie* fare's of the 
empire. He lefdv ids mii'uiies fiaim 
fweiy wing lln-t I’ineri ;ua'e*'S th** 
lft^a\en. d'hi* Miui-t. r has Ikmmi 
<*lrir :c'd wiih prj'clp'Mt ii.^* tli4* id 
w ar. No t aiminy, annru.: lie* tluni- 
s:um 1 <-.ibimnh's iL;'t weie heapeil 
0,1 *11 hi*, hone in hie, hut vrlrch hai e 
jiil sunk i*.u> fhi-'t, 4'<*ijsunH'd in tie* 
puii* •'plemlouis ot iiis iiie.im; y, ha^l 
a le<dd«T loundatiou. I'he Biiii.-h 
(’ahinet 4 *xhih{f*o! a siijgukar tardi- 
m*‘«s in the wholt* prepei a? huis for 
th;i^ greatest oi ;dl enures^-. Hng- 
laml had Ixuiie a long S4u i4's of in- 
jiiri<‘s with a 4le‘ri4*e <>f patienc4*, 
vN hich h-.ol begun to iniile tresli in- 
subs; )u*r ships s«'i/cd ; Imr 

ilemands Ti\*:iU*4l wiili o.sieniulious 
4 *»iirinue’y ; licr ( i4>\ eriiiiu'nt ytiib- 
»i« ly ihie.'Uu.ed with ovtu ihi uw’ ; lou’ 
ir,.«;oioim snh’po-ts vtimuhit* d. fiirc 
to .. u:li\ cont«‘(hM jithm, ! hen ti»op»‘n 
ai’ns. llo* Mini>;er <*ombated 

<udy I’.y complaint. He rtumdt d ih 
mo'.t yjaipaMe injustice only by - 
iio»ijv{ vn nee ; at d in the l-oiioui .ahl-* 
4do»n t4> pvovi' Kur«»pn that lie w:is 
\\ lUing to •'ulVcr all sai iifices T.;tV« r 
than piungi* tin* general sysivin it '■» 
the mi‘'«‘ilcs ot a war, he lentnn : 
til the limit of shaking the conf.de 
of till* nation in his own tiimm -, 
»nd t>f i'birope in the resourr^’s * t 
ill** British K.iipii e. 

Yet it is only 4im* to thelue^our . * 
Pin, t4» ric’km»wh*dge that, win '»* . 4 * 
felt a claim of dirci’t public pode> . 
no Minister whom Kiighmd has eii . 
tjeen, !n«Jt cviui tlu* fii*iy spirit «d 
('hatham, was iuor«* prompt iu turn- 
ing the ihundi'rs o) British pci^er 4ut 
the point f>f injury. B is efpjal|y a 
matter «»f justice to ri'^intnii the 
IIhIiiiihii of the part which wna bonie 
by hi» opponentR in the Legislature 
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in one of the most important traus- 
artioiis of Eiiropi*, on tiio Vt ry vermi 
of the Froiifli war. Tin* popular 
outcry is now rai^^’cl agiiijist tin* ag- 
grossions of ami no man ran 

hesitate in dcelai ing tliat her po\vc*r 
and her poiiey, tlie one gi:M!itie anil 
the otlier .Machi ivelian, justify 

the utmost alarm. Uul it is porliaps 
forgotten, thonu:h so ion ^ sinee as 
l oarly lialf a etmtui y, Put made the 
only deeisivt' deinonslraiioii airainst 
Kussian airgramliveineiit, ami that 
this measure of manly and 
t-i.rlited policy was viohmiiy iv‘si-t»'d 
l;y factiiKi All men now isp-nlly 
deplore and worn! at tin tall i»f 
Turkey into Tj.i' h; 'i of lin‘ LrJ'‘ni 
THorthern UMiViM r. hit it w.n-t P.».t 
who liis: deiii.e.nh'il an inn iim ..:. 
from the Lei;!'.lat nre i.i llJi-J, to 
coinpvl the LAinaess Ciheiiiio t«> 
abandon her sfizuic of io«* ai 
fortress <d' C)c/ :how, wii c::, l*j. t ti- 
taanding tin* of iln* l)n. i; i r, 

at a (list Mie».* i.f le-^s il. to»» iica- 
dred miles fi om (.’on.'- :anii, e v -n 

then tlirt atoned the s..le;;. of tiie 
Sultan. On ihi> 4 ice:is!oii .Mr hit- 
bread, a*- li.e mjen cf < diion, 

as apj>o!iil( d ?o » .t»\ e tiii v .* i «* solu- 
tions — “ d'iie Uii!*»*res- 

' iiy, and iMiIp.ible po icy ol ion 
jlussia to i:\\v lip Iut *.elzure of the 
ihry and of (Ji/.Kow/^ 1 l.c 

tiii.d resolution, iml.olsii.jf 
whole, i*X[>!ej- the (fjcclH of p;u ty 
in these ord.-* : — “lhat ijis 
ty’s iVliiii^u-iH, iii t udi'c > ooring, l y 
nieatis of an armi-d tojce, lo c<r.i:|;< i 
iiio Knipress of iln-.’hi lo chan* «.ii 
her claim to Oezakovv' ; T*d its dis- 
trict, have been guilty of Lp’(»-.s mi^- 
coiKluct, tending t*» ii:cijr ro./viiv a •».//*// 
t .rperfses^ and to ffhi,ntiJi .‘ht: 
of the British nation in lhiro]M».” 
Such is the honesty of faeaion, e.ud 
such was tli (3 wisdom of ihosf! poli- 
ticians, who could neitljor see that 
the safety of "I’m key was impor- 
tant lo the peace ot Jhiiajpi^, ,,or 
that the most direct re.-is!ai,re (d' 
Russian ambition was essential to 
the honour of every state widrli felt 
for national justice, as well as for 
general security. 

But the decision of the MiidHter 
in this instance docs not rer<*ive i:s 
full praise, unless we rein ember that 
tbis occurred in the y(*ar 17 «> 2 , ti e 
yeai* hbefbro the French war began, 
at when lie was daily on 


the point of being forced Ui'<» that 
war; with J'.nuhind in distuibai.-iaj 
round liiin, with the Continent ac- 
tually in a Mtatt* of war, and at a pe- 
riod wliiTi it was hi» open and ae- 
knowledgt'd policy to make alliance* 
wiih every' estabicdied soveieii^my 
of hhiioja*, — wlum iht* aid or i viii 
the iieuiralily of llus'^iu was of tin- 
mo-.t avowed im]>ortanct‘. Yet mi . 
der all tii<‘se impediment*^, we lind 
thM higli uuinded staiesniaii proceedi 
iijg ill the paths (d’ tin* vv i-i*st jmlii v 
by the mo.-^L fiiri*cl j.u'aiis, me;c-Mi h g 
the ('ontiiigiuicieN «>f half a eiMiimy c 
con»c, iu ilic mid.'t of cloud ami 
vvliu wind^!, \\ nil- thr<-;Oei.ed to 
^ wi .• 5 a .ci. v 4*\ . i y tr.i ce id lMiropi'j< u 
i» i\i ii‘ ‘^i,’y ai the ’ii,r.um* ; and sli.^b 
v*.ilh »i .* \iri\N and steady 

iM *c: min. < urn of the undi-ujrhi <l 
li*in- . otMi.irinn il t».'n.r*l;,pLw\iii.'.,i:* 
n r I .'* ■ ei ill i! \ oi i ju: un* riemo'. 

di‘})i lilt *-«. .iiiv 

of il* 

ri of Pi:: 1 o' > lodnioi 

Old a: •> a V -.-*1 V i t y < } 

cor. ‘ » !i , h i f‘'Voloi,'- 

; nd I'.'jpiiem ; /or oven tl.; * ei»Mi- 

spo..ii''Oi .* . i d tl.ai I. now It ij j ■ 

i»M vv h.oe Idc h.'ol hei u spent 
in cuitiva log, ihe know hili'o td il.o 
poildii’ n nd. *J’o oii(‘ ol ?l,o^e v o- 
ImU.ir wi'iiM-, .III on-.i ore pf-i'-on, 
<1 ihonamf'id M eri’i'i , w In# iidd: <. 

< d. Isbn t*: « <M» i hat seal i • ^ ubhe. j 

I 'fi’ b-*., ihe Moth of hilai.il, w *' 

’.U -<oo«e ot ;in* imp'otafi ! 

pn.fi j,s %)f hi-' t:ri c'l iViok < n d. - 

II 'o.'iho.l. pMl.'-ou. with ti.e 

’i • '.m of igm.i...ice, l:ad vmi 
lured to w ke Uiul-.e fu ta-K for Id' 
Ibn li onm io.ry opinnuis on FraJice, 
and vvi li c-,d) in.'eiit,; iJiMiUtei;. had 
]uop(e'od iiis uv. ... Ihii tin* h ttor 
vv.'is tmm-d vMuo by tin- n-.idy 
I *f* ilj./enec I ! h. mijid w hich il w .t'l 
inlemie#! ;o co.jveii or to contm.ml 
It w.i^ ii'HMimed as a ttdi .slat* iiient 
<d the ojnnii'ijs eiiciilating junong 
the lubldle oidi’i td’ th(‘ \aili, halj- 
taiJiJit, and pi um]}tunus politicians 
of an hour, wiien every idler wan a 
] oHtii'ian ; and Ibitke's answer lo 
the writer ihew.s not only tije cliar 
views vvliif-ji he I ;.?! alii-ady' fotuicd 
o s publn* riLdir**, but (he strong at- 
loni;o,> w inch he b it due to * ve^y 
echo ol the national chfinour, Soimv 
<d lii^ cot . e^^pomlt npH ‘etters, |eo, 
Aiiiy be Useful to tho {ir^.sei^’ii|!0 of 
lectifiers of all hcHTian. It 
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will show Ijovv (l(‘p»ruut« of novolty Churt-h, millions of iod mon ami 
uro all tlniir ttipicw, and <jvoii tin ir ^ood CUri^tiaTis vvii ariily wish 
I>» •astis; how Kolemnly Ju);;laiid via ( for tin? lioiioui* of true i elision, dis- 
prououiiced to be 7/7eA>//^' almost half tiiict from pairewiitry and hyijociisy) 
a c(Mitiiry aj^o ; how liy^litly the pros- that ad Mich may ia tiiis rijaauer be 
pi‘c*t of ov(‘rtijrow was roll- speedily suhveited.” 

leuiphittjd, and with what peifr<*t Of this r:ilibr<i were the pretexts 
identity of lan£j:iiap;e the pret^Mice of lifdd out by the National Assiunbly 
]>iiiiheation then nerved to cloak the for thcdr d(*t4‘rndnatioii on the fate 
working of principles which vvumc so of tlie National Church. Tiiere was 
soon to hurst out in l)loodhljed and to be a nd’.inn ; but, taking avv'ay a 
plunder. After a few vaupie s<*n- few of tli(‘ obnoximis members of 
tences, ibe leiier proceecU to state the sysUnn, no injury of tin* slightest 
th‘* w’l iter's surprise at lln^ iuipuia- kiml vv'as to be suppos ed by tlie sys- 
tion of seiiiiments in Ibirke, “ex- tern itself; tln'ie iierlia])^ miirbt be 
r. ediriirlv' joiiuiral to wiiat vv^'ls a little interference witli tlie reve- 
ll.'oj^ln by many a most f/lorioU'i lines of the Cljurcli, but i- was to be 
t'fi/ftt'fu ill b'rance. 'I'lie newspape rs mer<*ly for tin* jnirpo i* of s«»rne ap- 
i.'pre-^eiit you, sir, as con»pl;iii:inL' ]>ro'ich to rui * ..b .u of incomi* 

t!i it the N itiomd As*'einbly bad t<»- in its p-istoi ^-. 'i i;.* ** woi kin.' clergy’* 
laily sub\ » rt--d f beir aijci' ot foi ill <vi‘ wen* at la-t to be taken under the 
( io\ iTiinieiit, and . 'lat they ]\ oi nl-o wiije* of the the n \ enue^ sub- 

Miliverled tie’ir < bmcb. “'•> co.ii- ducted from tin* « r j^.'r-nri abbots 
plain o{ i.be ''ub\ .* ■"io:! of a 40\«:n- and lii^hop-i, wme to be li.i'iiy ap- 
iiu nf, i.jijiije. a !i diet of li:. vi:ij^ ]ilied ti> the coji.-bni and re-peiuabi^ 
Imm'ii a t»ae 'i'ue wonl (^o- liiy of the leariu d, huinbb*, iaboi ions 

vrinineni ne er Ijad a pbic* in inv' and loiiiT ill-lieaied body ol the pa- 
luind wlieii 1 coii*>ideiool t' e condi- rlsb prie^l)^ood. Wiiolint e»n-?tcon- 
liiiii <if the 'rench people. In a trJ atulate the r‘ountry on henejici.'i! 
word, / san* nothin*;' bu: tin* ino^t a ( liancre, prai**e the Lei islature for 
b'spotie tyranny, tin* subvei .>ion uf so pure, generous, and wis** a rcirnrd 
wiii. ’ll I tlioiA::,Iit would the for the state of tlie infci ior rlerey, 

most asine tt> eve ry lover and sympaihi;n* with tlm natural »lc- 

cui! hb , oi whatever nation li::bt and i:rati*ude winch the cleriry 
tnnibt I e. inn^t fcid in d/e^cov ('rin:' their cau"*.* 

rin* Clou I that n \ ci'^al thcniii to be so 1«»< 11 ».^dy nc.opU'd by tin* 

( f oil ihc ow', o!i wijich «*\ery ^alne Lri t-ai A^-v iiibiV v, l.ich had re- 
h.inui^'i cr le ami cio!ie-s ; txt'.nTaU'd tin ir country ! liefore a 

wideh f nv '‘1 Mo r tic.idvs him- year wnw over, from th<‘ tUne of tho^n* 
si'll entitle. I to iob, evc’rv pudiii:at‘* h’ah* .lovvn dcrlarniion-', whieli tlirew 
to refoinn, ;»n l every blockhead to tic.*' letter vvC.t' r, 'uifl ihe uiiliions of 
tri'iit vvidt eo'.’.’Muidy ; the (h irreh blockh<‘ads vv ho * ved h\< abs\ir<b- 
«>f Mntt’and, undi*;* the rinectaiion cd' ties, ee-t^i'^y, me l'.,ne)i Lf ji>- 

diseuH-«injr iln* « rinves of tin* ( dujrcb latir.e e.iv * tlmir t 'C tieal inter- 
of I'rattce, rouies umlcr this seC.**- pv»*latioJi t'f C'hurc’' 
blerV e*»peri »1 *uipervi'*iou. ‘‘ \N illi T'ney mpiaii/ed the ( ’ »r.chrevenm ^ 
respect,” says be, ‘Moliie subversion by si h’.;;;: on the wbolv* ]>r4*pert\ oi 
of ilu* (diureh, it does not appear tlie I'.stablis'nnent. Tiu‘y rnni. h I 
li.at any I'b.'imp* in its dortiini' lias the pomps :unl v.,nit*ies of a “ It o* 
been attemjMetb In its tiiscijdim*, ovmertJWii bishop-,” by mun!etin<r 
t here may be siuiie altci atiouH ; ii is all wlm fell into their hands, atv* 
pi obable ili'.it the National Assembly banishing all who esciu.cd. ri*ey 
will enbnvM* those exemptions from provided for the ciiiiirori ami v. - 
the jurjbdietiou of Home which it spectahility of the p o Uh e! K:y, by 
foriiMTly enjoyed. For the rest — if sluiotlnc: them by iuino. If, and 
to lake liom p?u>i)>erefl and liixiiri- bauishiinr them by l)joTi>:imls, they 
oils prelate^ a part of those Hiiinptu- puritieil, eli'vated, sM'e!:,:th •ncd,ami 
oils livins^s which w ere accumulated Rcciired llo' Ik-^taldi-b u< nt, by I -m 1- 
in the times of iitnonuice'aud super- linf*: it to the dus! ; I v i' ^ «oin*;o-' 

stltion, and to provide for the more its places of \v'or*.hi rlth the ir.oM, 
v^m/itrfahh ruh.dAfrure of parish* iiifjimims srem oi eutioii^ncs^:, 
priests, be the nubverfrioii of a and llicii giv ini; them ov*cr for bar* 
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racks to tlie suldiciy, btrippiDj? tlio 
dead in their vaults fur lead to cast 
into bullets, and then burning the 
bodies in a fu iu*ral [lile made of the 
wreck of tin" ('alln dral. 

The rcinaiiuler of the <‘pi^tle is 
equally iasuiu ii\e. “ Pt»\ver over 
our fellow -nun,’* says this writ**r. 

“ by wliiiicvi r ini ans it has licen ac- 
quired, seems to l>e considi icd as 
lus dearest bii liii'iuljt, — he 4‘xtends 
it from ul‘i<‘ct t4> object, uiiiil the 
yoke beciKue.^ ton heavy lo be Ioniser 
borne. And by svbat means an* the 
ai;irriev<‘d to tret rid of it? Ni»t by 
the most humble and abjiut intfi- 
e.es^iulls, tui* both would be etjuaily 
hiiii^hed to not by an ajipcal 

to the laws of the country, lor the 
laws were m.ide under tiu^ iiillmuice 
of the pow ev complained of, and with 
a view to its ])erp(‘tuaii<Mj. 'Theie is 
tliercfore no muedif /o (tr luit 

ill what is called a la^voluiion ; ih- 
intention of wliich bidii jf t iiiicr lt> 
curtail <»r amnil, or phua* in oiln r 
hands the }o\vers whicli he, it iMit- 
iiot he etVe. {'.m] witluMU /•< //'•'<.- 

isitfU ; iiori^ it s lo < r<icr lie? 

matter, biu lii some ra*<i‘s n..my ii;- 
diviiiuais nia till*, r in jury uiid oiit- 
rajr*; and th so l.tr j s it is 

to l;»' btinen , Hu*" il it enii-^ in 

fjeciicjuj, i'l I deli*. t-r.u.<*<* <0 a ini- 
ti<jn fiauii thf r-jaJli'm ol one m.in, 
iu> pru:*’. i-'ii i!cfUtj!it too (U ir lo 
2*0 jj J'-r ity 

I'iiis la:;j^u.ii.'e has its impoi lance, 
iroin its p**itect v-iiniiituilt* to the 
Jau;:uag«i whii li has becoim* \erna- 
cular among the mulntmle, and the 
l»>\v c.iilpi its and siuisual hypoci iii s 
by wboiii ihai muiiiuido is led, at Ua5 
present hour. All ar** siree.i C'it 
ail the «>rutors ol our cominon-iiails, 
tlie whole liihc; of iho^e ludit^hicncrs 
who enli:;hteii with lie* lir«*lirand, 
and purify with the pike, use the 
verbiage of this busy bjol, uoid for 
word. IJke Idtn, they a-.-^ume that 
all power mnsf bn selfisli and tyian- 
nieai; that a Kin^ must In* a tiaicor 
to his trust; that law must bi* mdy 
a eontriviftjtce for cloaking 4qq)res* 
s?on ; that every species of public 
iff jury justifies rebellion; that tluTe 
is MO cure for any Hpecii^s of rnisgo- 
venumeiit but rebellion ; and that, 
in resistance to the King, tbeie is to 
b^'llo <alciihiUotj of the ruin which 
resistance may bring upon tlie ^ 
Kvery prupoi^iUoM of the 


whole list being equally rash, tri- 
lling, and mischievous; giving the 
trial of govern moat over to the hands 
of the ignorant, that its power may 
be gi\eu into the liaiids of the cor- 
rupt ; making the rabble judges of 
the nation, and the nation the ]>rey 
<»f the demagogue ; compeUiutj tlie 
King to ]»e a tyrant by llie perpetual 
f»*uise of iusecuritj', and urging the 
people to bloodshtul by a perpetual 
course of inllatiiniutioii. 'fin^ deci- 
sive answer to the absurdities of ]io- 
liiical r4‘L»^cmu atiM'rt tifry Y4*ai*s umo 
was tin* l'‘t**n4‘h ll4*\ (duiion, tlu^ po- 
pular tilbtiuid ibnvirjg with blood, 
llie uidici al mas*«ai*ri‘ 4»f the liLdier 
j‘aid\s, tin* mi-scty 4>f the 

b/WiU', inc tinal, riunoi neli*ss bond- 
avje oi thei ounuy. <b)d avert thi* 
4uiH‘ii, aud protect our ilourishiiig 
and loiUniate land frotn thtj^ shi'W- 
ing till* bim».'!y Icdl icy of ]»t»hlical 
la-ui'jituation I 

W 4* are told, in tiie saiiu* vv4»rds, 

that no sa ui fua s art* i*u» eicat tor 
lioeriy. i* still jiml Uo* saint* 
utter ^corti of enquiiy iiitt> the. de- 
L’^rce 4*f libel ty wiiich we pos-nt^MS, 4U' 
which We w.int, \\ t* an* calUul on 
to f»>llow a p!iaiitt>fii, without tin* 
-lii^hiesl reli4>spect to the MibstfUi- 
tial ftirm of lieetUnn wldch we b*avt^ 
Itu* lint juir.-uit. Viid, while wortis 
thus ii*^urp tin* pla»*e ot t hitch's, wt* 
s* I <iut <ui a chase </f freedom, as the 
Indian sets i>iit in pursuit ot a m*w 
scUlcmt nt. llis fust step abambuiH 
all lint he had pos^te^-M d bi-lort*, 
ami his nrxi him 1>!\ iMiacking 

iintier the iiaKe*! hra\cn. Hitti\4Ui 
the itididtl is ijot f'oiiqiei l«*(l Iti pui- 
cl.a**!* llis ]uo;^ie‘'S |i\ blood. 4’he 
1 4*;ientu aior c(uti«uupiatt's i*ivil w'ur 
as lUte t»t the simple inc|d«'nl*^ td his 
career, 4*very loot tif Lrround that lie 
gains is lo he 4>'. er 4-ai casses. Kvery 
pri i ilci 4 :i*, wilil tir wanton as it may 
he, mij^c tiisl he bartt'red ftir by a 
Jomr C4)urs4* of tumuir, trenend pri- 
vaiitin, anti ^Miptilar excess. Men 
i/tnsi be Hlaiiqami provinces ravaged, 
'fhey are nothing in tlo'? act'oiiiit. 
4’tie wdiole exlt nL of puhlic life hlia- 
keij, and private life devastated, are 
the rurrifiit coin paid diiivti by the 
trarticker in ( ‘oiiHtitiitioiiH, witii the 
calm )>hiIoH(tphy of onc,Ui wboin, if li* 
In rty is much, the beii g* who are to 
sulVer aie hut the cluHt of the balance 
in wddeb thin triuin^iidoilijipyiaittiodity 
j» wcighciL The French Revolu** 
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Tioii has away, but parsed 

Hko t)ie tliuudi l Ytolt, its tia<‘k is hiill 
clft't tliroujrli till* soil of Kuropo, the 
Htnoke is btill from iis fur- 

rows, ami yot \v« are toUl that 110 
price ivS too liitfh for such liberty as 
I' ranee claiimci for b(*r porliou, and 
as tht; rabble ot Ibiirlisb revolt hailed 
as lliL* subveru-r ot ihrones. 

Hurke’s reply to this letter was 
])rotiipl and plain. lie bad soine 
slit»ht previous inTereourse with its 
wiiter; and bis lanu'uaLp*, natiiraliy 
i*oiirU‘ouM, was, in this iu'^tain'e, 

► %iijd. I>ut Ills puldii- seiifiiiients 
were* Will thy id‘ a iiiiml which had 
i;\:i*d iisi lf to live hy the riirljt, and 
to lb<‘ hn :;K liowii ail llie Mih- 

ierfoi;et> oi political einpii icisui. — • 

“ If \<Hi are ini'^taki i»,” sai<l he, “ it 
is, perhaps, ovviuir lo the \ariOus 
e.ireU'ss conv e. r^atioie-* ill whieh vve 
.ire eiit'fij-onl thioueii life; coiiver-.\- 
;i<jns in wliicli ihove wiio piojuiirati^ 
:he;r doctrines have not Innui called 
<»ii fur iiiui h !i*ihn‘iion cunceiiin^ 
.:heir tendency. 1 am oblij^ed lo 
:ind am lluMefure hound io call my 
•principles to a stric.t accouni. As 
l^-vr as iny shaii* of a ptiiilic trust 
iroe*?, i am in hv.>t reijj^iously to 
luaintaiti the r’nrhis and properties 
of all dt‘M*i iptions of pi’ople in the 
possessions n iiich h‘jr*d!y they holo’, 
anti in the rh( hy v>iiivi» alone they 
c,m he le.:aily ^■nve in any jiossert- 
ion. 'l‘i*e cin!i;.ur men hy tin* nainea 
»«f * p.iinpered ami ]u\urious pie- 
i.ite<,’ t'-.i . is in }oti no mote iban a. 
mark ol \ oui ill'll ike to iiilein]ici a nee 
and iiile c\pei.? i*iii in others u is 
isi d hn' o* iuT I ui j o -e-*. U is otleu 
• iscfl fn < .i ‘iji’ h i<ii /*>c vj } 

,n our n i*o»N. Mill the tnifu7iil j'iil^ 
:fu/< (*/’ I 'I in our iHi'^oms, 

•such i.roi.’'U.j^e tloi s not iiuliirate the. 
•cruel elhn ss i»f reducinir men of opu- 
lent coadttioii, mid their iiinuiiieia- 
Me dependc’iu.s, to the last disin-ss. 
If I Wine (o e.dopt the ])hiu of 

reforniation, 1 should probably 
employ such lan^naKC ; but it would 
agiiiavate, instead id e\teniiiitin&; iny 
euill, in uvei isii llu* auc/ci/ prin- 
t'ipii's of pvop* f'fv* 

** Sir, I say tlmt ( btircb anfl State, 
and human .s/.r 0 for which 

(diiirch and Stait* wem made, are 
fuiliverted by such doctrinea, jottiecl 
to such practices, Us leave iiu Uiuti- 
for property iu long passe$siotu 

U ia not tny c^ling the me you tunko 


of your ])}ate in your liouse, whether 
ot dwellitijr or of Tirayei , ‘ pa<£eanlry 
and hypocrisy,’ that can justify nm 
ill takirur from you your own pio- 
pert}', and your own libeity to use 
your own pioperty accerdiofr to 
your own idt a.^ of ornanieiit. Vvbeu 
you lind me altmij lo break into 
your hoii-e to tciKe your plate, under 
any pretence whaisoever, but, most 
ot all, nnih r pr»*ience of puiiry of 
reli;»ion and ( ‘ll^i•^lian charily, shoot 
me tor a ri/iihei* and a hypocrite, 
\vh:ch in tlnil ca-<» 1 hlr.iH cerlaiidy 
be. dim ‘»iue ( 'In i^ii-.n reliL^ion/ 
never laui^ljt me any >uch praciiccb; 
nor did tht» leliLrion i»t mature; nor 
any ii licimi, nor ai.y law. Let those 
wiio never al.^laiiied from a full 
meal and as inneli v« ine they cuuhl 
swallow, tor a sinide day of ibeii* 
whoh‘ iives, saiiiize • hixuiious and 
pamperi d prel.Ui-*’ if they vv ill. liui 
liieie aie Ol•la^ioJiS win 11 il.c lan- 
iruairc of l aNlaff i cpi oachii.Lf the 
Londont'rs, wiiom lie rubbed in their 
way lo Cdinierhiiry, with thidr L'or- 
bellii's and tiieir ciiy Juxury, is not 
80 hecuniim:. 

“ It is not callincr the landed e.^- 
tales, ])Osst*ssed hy old prescriptive* 
ii;jrhts, iht* ‘ accuniulaiions of ie-no. 
vaiicc and super >ntiojj,’ that c:.n 
support iru* in shaking" tliat jframl 
title, vvliii'h ,, fuc otht r tith , 

and which all my studies of jreneriil 
juvispi ndemi* h.jvt* tauLdit ine to 
cor lev as 01. e prim ip.d 
tlie toimiiiioii of slates; I iiioaii th 
a>cevtainin.r and si iutin^' of yov - 
Bu* thov,- ;tH» ‘ dmialioji.'- 
inaC.e in aices ,4 ijni.i.ince and sn- 
pf'isi'uum,' B»* ii Ml. it proves th.:! 

hose ' mil * Ion,. 

*:o ; a;.d ii.>s / .'yn'e-n. and tlii- 

fiivi s . f.t ,i/ni (itr . I will ne\,-r 
Mifter \ou, it I i-tU helji it. to he de- 
•'uived ot the W4*U « anted fi nils of 
3 iUir iiidustry, beiMose others iv;:»\ 
V ant yoni toiium* inoic than veu 
d i*. >»or, i*n tht‘ coi.inu y, it sut ct s' 
bivd less smiled tm \ our labours, :u:d 
yu u had. come itome insolvent, w tmld 
1 ti ikc fioin any ' pamper 4 (I mid lux u- 
riti Us* bird in v mir lo-i^ hhoui lK»ed, 
«uie acre of hi'* kand, <»r imc spi on 
fvmi \ bis sideboard, to compensaK* 
ytnil ’losses, thonirb inc*iirred(Hs they 
W'oiil d have been incurred ) iu the 
jCoiiiA <Mjf a \w‘!h spent, virtuous, and 
ituUiHiUiotis life* c«od is^thc di^tri* 
butor of liin owa 1 will 
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not iiiifiioitsly attempt to usurp His peu]>U*, to \>^ Jut' ;i)au tluj'^o- 

tiii'oiie. I am a <lt'ioriniiio<l loe to \ijrami*fit of tweniy-four inillioiiS 
ivranny; audit is because 1 am, of men, all jyca/, aiul I tlo 

and mean to contiinio so, that I abo- not know any body btater ; snppo- 
minate the cxainplt? of France for sing that thosi* fuiir-and-tvvi'nty 
iliis country. 1 know tliat tyranny lions would bo subject, as iiil'aliibly 
s Idoin attacks the poor; never in they vvoiiUl, to tbe same uuresiroin- 
t’c.e lir*l iiist.mce. Tliey are not its ed, iboiigb virtuous Impulses; be- 
pr 4 »piM' prey. It falls on tbe wtuiUhy cniiHe it is plain tiiat the itrajxniiy 
;anl the trreat, whom by rcuidcM'ing would tlniik tbeinselves justifuMl by 
oliiects of envy, and likt‘\vi'>e ob- their tjutni — they would 

noxious to tli«' miihitn.le, it iiiny heut oue another by their cutninon 
ioort\ tMsily dtv^rroy, and when ihey xeal. ('ounsel anti ad\ico would be 
are til' eroyetl, iliJit nniliinule e ideh lost upon them, l ln^y wtuiltl nui 
w MS le4l ti» tbnt. ill work by t-.e I: i‘ni*; listen to temperate imii vidiials, and 
of b:i(l Mi*n, is iiselt un ’.o n‘ lor tliey would l>e 1 ’•%.s CH[ial>if*, iuhnite- 
tver.'’ iy» Oi iiKejer.Uion than the iuonI 

We art* to reriHMid’er ih it toi?^ he'o'iy oi too o* p? incv's.'* 
j. o ver fui reprobation of rob ‘lery, on- At tie.' c lose of Utirki? bad 

(icr tbe pret4*nce of piiM'e virriit*, wi dten a h i:er t m this letter nit* t'» 
was used in the year 17' 0, b'* lotiud tin* ufin ios of tin* l.iinoii-^ 

tiie world was liie^ins; n. i-h applau**!* Rtdi* clio;i‘%' ) td stuiie len^tit ti> oi. 
of the Niithmal A'^^'emhiV, w)n*n its de Menen’. Vile, ;t member td tie* 
proceedings w<*re still ctMoji initix 4-Iy Xatiotnd • ciulOy. v\ ho io»d applit d 
])ure, and when every sf *p of ti.e l»» ld;n for concep’ions cm I 'l.ouli 
Jlevoluti«»n was measint*'! wirli the ajibiis. li wa^ probably it> tli^ 
gravity of a pi iestess a(h Muciinj’ to the i‘:cu ihc* ronch draft of tin* 

!‘hrine. Hut even then Bui ke saw the volu n<» tin Ui * V '%tduti>n war-.ail- 


Jtuig atrocities whicli wt'ic* medita- diesnod, lbej_, un 'ulr jit on tb,- -.u.i- 

ted under that formal homa.:«* to the jeer f»f siodi a wotk U inU*re>tin . 

jM'inciples ot a purilied :^'o\ cj nnnuit. Ihs own sia'j iisent j,'., ib u the* “ Ue- 

He sasv ih*' tl j_;r*’r alre ady cdutrhed »i* ction?.'' h id ib» ir ori;riii in a cor- 


umh r the role*; he could poiui out 
e.en in tliat grave and <l(*corous 
tjead, the sudden starts and imjt« tu- 
OHS itnpiiNes whi^h tdiew»ul the fieiy 
liypiKi ite, and which wc'k? so soon 
to bear her with tbe rapidity of mad- 
ness tiiiougii all tbe bei^tjf-. and 
flepths <}f irredeemable cilme, *• I 
leitc tyranny I” he exclaims, with tlie 
force becoming tbe feeling, “1 bate 
lyramiy. But 1 bate it uorstof nil 
'‘t here tuqsI arc rotivt niPtl o? it, 'J’lo* 


re^jMuidcmc bttwci*n locir author 
arid a vt-ry young g‘*uilenian ot 
w ho flc,-ired Itts opinion uprui ti t* 
p ufdic •trail -.It li-uj'-. An answer wn*- 
\viiL:,eriin iJ< tt»ljer, 17.* *. 'Ifie t in- 
lu'spoiidenrj* isooitiued. ** 'Iho 

author began a se«*vm<l ami lull 

<lis{*ussion Oil the subjv*< r. riiis ho 
liad sonu thomrhtsol [ uhiishiiigi arly 
in tbe spring; be* the inatt«*i gain* 
iiig on him, he f-ntnd bait what in* 
bad liud' 1 l.dv'ei!, r.ot oidv far exceed- 


tyranny of a iniiltitufle is a multiplied 
tyranny. As inndi injustii »• aud ty- 
ranny has been ]n*aciised in a fe\w 
months, by a Frencli dcinocraeyp.is in 
mBII tbe arbitral y monarcliies of I hi- 
rope in tbe foity years of my ol.,,.: ;* . 

Tlie following fragment slinnid be 
written on the cbainber walls 'of 
every man, who, with bom .si intc n- 
tlona, (if tifat In; po.*hiblf\) revolt ei* 
theqiicfitioh of Uepublic-anjMri. “ 
yiiS.fwU Icnfftb of rny principle. I 
goverument of flic 
diSpOiefl Franco, or of the 

Primtar4>r 't}i45 prf sent 
.tba.prcdcnt f/Kfuinn,* 
pcvfcctljp good 


ed tlie mea^iiri! td a leper, but that 
its ioif.ort nsec refjniii d railn*r a 
more detail, rl e.>n .id4’i ilion than at 
th;}i tioic hf h.'id an} lei ure to liestdw 
up'Ui JbiWev* /, hu\ing thrown 
be. !i:\ t thouu’nl’^ intr* tlie torm of a 
lelti r, ami indeed^ when ho sat tiown 
to write, having intended it for n pri- 
vate letter, he found it didioult to 
change the form of addrrsi when his 
HeiitimentH had grown into a gre«tt»i* 
extent, and iiau received another 
d)rectio;i/* 

The chief cauj e of this cliange*<dV 
purpose had probably heeu«thcf 0|^<i^t 
breach wblcb liatl ocx*t rre|f4iii|#i^f n 
luin and Sheridan iu th« 

tko -Army EiddioMaii 
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1790; and the qualified hostility 
>vhich had commenced about the 
same period on tlie part of Fox. He 
felt himself called on» by a sense of 
self-respect, to prove that he had 
adopted the true views of the public 
int^u’ests, and perhaps still more by 
his strong sense of duty, to warn this 
nation against hazards, which had be- 
come so much more hazardous by 
being taken under the patronage of 
the gt‘<*at popular favourites pf the 
lime. He now applied with redoubled 
force the vigour of that mind, which 
always acroinplishcd all that it con- 
ceived, t<i clear away the anilices of 
the crafty, the errors of the weak, and 
the illusions of the enthu^astic ; to 
extinguish the false ligiit in the lustre 
of the true ; to break the wand and 
cast away the cup of the enchanter 
by the presence of a superhir \ irtiie. 
'J'he general pruiciples of the “Re- 
flections ** have been already sfiited, 
our present purpose is merely to 
select tliose fine fragments of reason- 
ing and illustration which can be 
most easily detached, or most ex- 
pressly shew the ^ iews of the author, 
or are most important to that study of 
elo(juence, of which ids entire works 
form so surpassing a model. 

The volume begins willi easy but 
powerful sarcasm on llie “ (Constitu- 
tional Society.” a .knot of nameless 
zealots wlio had first figured as 
abettors of disturbance in England, 
and tht*u sent a deputation to “ fra- 
ternize” with the levellers in France. 
Their. aflecUilion of treating public 
qiiCHtums in t>ie abstract is among 
the first <ihjec?« of his ciiastiscnieiit. 
“ 1 cannot stand ffirward,” says he, 
“ and give praise or blame to any 
thing which relates to human ac- 
tions and human concerns, on a sim- 
pli 5 view of the* subject, as it stanils 
stripped of every relation, in all 
the iiakediiesa and solitude of meta- 
physical nhstrnction. jl'ircumsiau - 
ce«, in reality, give to every poliii- 
C4il principle its distinguishing colour 
and dlscriminntiiig efiect. (bin 1 now 
congratulate France on her freedom ? 
la it because liberty in the abstract 
ia among the blessings of mankind, 
that f am seriously "to felieinuo a 
inadnian, who has escaped from the 
protecting restraint and wholesome 
darktiesti of.liis cel), on hia reatora- 
tloii to the cnjoymotit of light and 
liberty? 

vot.»naiy. ho«ccxv« 


^ Am I to congratulate a highway- 
man and murderer, wJio has broke 
prison, on the recovery of Ids natu- 
ral rights ? This would be to act 
over again the scene of the crimi- 
nals condemned to the galleys and 
their heroic deliverc?r, the metaphy- 
sic Knight of the Sorrowful ("ourite- 
nauce. When 1 the spirit of 
liberty in action, I see a strong prin- 
ciple at work, and this, for a while,# 
is ail lliat I can possibly know of it. 
The wild gas, the fixed air, is ]>laiidy 
broke loose, but we ought to suspeiid 
our judgment until the first efferves- 
cence has subsided, ^nd we see 
soirH‘thiiig deeper than tlie agitatign 
of a frothy and troubled surfaces 1 
should, therefore, suspeml iny con- 
gratulations on the new liberty of 
France; until I.was informed bow it 
had been combine<l with govern- 
ment, with public force, with tlie 
discipline and obedience of armies, 
wiih thf‘ collection of an efiectual 
and weli-distributf d revenue, with 
morality and religion, with stability 
and property, with peace and order, 
with civil and social manners. All 
those, in theur way, are good things 
too; and without them, liberty is 
not a benefit while it ]a*^ts, and is not 
likely to continue lontr. The effect 
of liberty to individuals is, that they 
may do what tliey please ; we ought 
to see irhat u'il! plva.^e th^'in to do, 
before we ii*^k congratulations, which 
may soon bo turned into complaints. 
Pnicienco would dictate this in the 
cas«' of so]>nraio, insulated, private 
men. Hut li\»crty, when men act in 
bodies, i*H /fOf/ r ^ =if * 

circii instances tukmi together, the 
Friuieh Uo\ oluiiou is the most as- 
loni>lniJg tiiat has liiiherto happened 
in the world ; tlie most wonderful 
things are lu ougin about by means 
the most absiiul, ‘m llu‘ most ridicu- 
lous m€V(les, and by the most con- 
temptible instrunuuUs. ICvery thing 
seems out of nature in this^slrange 
chaos of levity ami ferocity, and of 
all sorts of crimes jumbled toireiher 
with all sorts of follies. In viewing 
this monstrous traguumiic scene, tlie. 
most opposite passions necessarily 
succeea, and sometimes mix with 
each other in the nitnd, alternate 
contempt and indignation, alternate 
laughter and tears, alu*ruate srorti 
Orta horror.** 

On hia flight after nobler prey 

da 
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Burke paused for a moment to swoop 
on the Dissenters. The whole body 
of Sectarianism in England had al- 
ready adopted an extraordinary 
fondness for the revolters in France. 
It was ill vain to represent to those 
men that tlie whole Current of 
French opinion ran directly against 
ail tliose religious feelings which 
Dissenterism iii England prided it- 
. self as being selected to preserve in 
4 ‘spt‘cial purity. rhe severities of 
C’'d\inisnj, tlie aiistractions of the 
mystic, the raptures of the enthu- 
siast, the asceticism of the rigidly 
1 jgliti'ous, v^ere all, to the astonish- 
nioiit of all men who wen* unactpiaint- 
ed with the history <»f hypocrisy, 
setMi rushing to the arms of avowed 
irn ligion, die ilemure figures of ex- 
cessive sanctity dancing in the fan- 
tastic round, where atheism was the 
leader of the revel, and biasphetny 
was the charm of the soul. There 
Avas on<», charm in Ijie connexion 
which extinguished all the repul- 
aiveness of ductrines as wide as the 
poles asiiiiflcr. The French atheists 
profes.sed the overthrow of all the 
estab^^hed ranks of society. The 
Eiigli*'lj pietist 4 for lliis principle 
forgave them all their outcries a- 
ji/iin-^t all the doctriue.s' feelings, and 
iccordsj of which sectaiiaiiisin, with 
Huch ostentatious sincerity, and such 
acrimonious virtue, had declared it- 
self rai'^ed up by Frovidence to be 
the champion in the midst of a loose 
and davkling \v<irid. The French 
philo-ophfrsy Cipially astoiii>hed at 
tills singular alliance, yet liaving but 
one. object in lif<; or death, aiui that 
one universal subversion, were at 
once rejoiced and amused at the new 
league ofTensive and defensive. The 
fierce and bitter visages of a tribe, 
whom they liad always thought too 
ignorant to be <‘ap<ible of coriipre- 
bending the Fublimiiie.s of revolt, too 
ridiculous to be worth even their 
ridicule, and too weak in public 
name to be worth the solicitation of 
any party under the moon, were seen 
suduciily appearing at their levee, 
ill the full republican costume, trajiv 
ing their saturnine features to a 
smile, and lisping out the bideous 
republicaa jargon, witlj the awk- 
ward zeal of newly purchased pro- 
seljrtiam. This alliance roused the 
nalural indignation of all men ^f 
and drew down the natural 


sdbrn of Burke, a man who united to 
his original love of sincerity the spi- 
rit of religion. Ho smote the whole 
tribe with a whip of scorpions, and 
never tvas chastiseinent more ell'ec- 
tual. Insensible to the highest con- 
Htderalions that can move the mind 
of man, they were <{uick in their 
sensibilities to the liuvest, and puuish- 
mtMit was Iheir virtue. What nei- 
ther reverence for the tcinpUs nor 
disgust for hsprofaiiers could efiect, 
was done by the scourge, applied 
Avhh a sincere heart, and a vigorous 
hand ; and from that hour ICnglund 
was disgusted no more by the mu- 
tual fondlings of the IMiarisees of 
Loudon and' the Saddurecs of Paris. 

In remarks of this order there is a 
historic, trutli wliich precludes all iii- 
dividual oftVnce. The sectqpy who 
coniines his disc*urdance to tnatter.s 
of faith, may be ignorant, or prejii- 
dicetl, or weak, but he may be ho- 
nest. The nectary who makes his 
‘♦freedom a cloak of unrighteous- 
ness,” adopting heresy fm* the sake 
of disturbance, and turninbr his league 
with a party to tlm purposes of con- 
spiracy against the principles of* tln^ 
kilurdom that givea him shelter, de- 
serves the heaviest reprobation that 
can fall on one of the deepest olfeu- 
res t4> man and heaveb. 

It was one of the perpetual calum- 
niivs ^against the author that he was 
a friend to abuses, lie was, in c\ery 
period of Ills lift*, an ndvoeat** for the 
extinction of all abuses. His litHt 
political eflbrtH were on the ♦^ide of 
public puitliA*atitnK His first great 
Parliamentary measure, a measure 
which by its labour astoiushed Parlia- 
ment, not less than by the matchless 
elocpience with which it was enfor- 
ced, Avas a general plan of reforma- 
tion. The Bill fw aboi ishing all 
those olliccs Avhich had grown obso- 
lete by^ change of circtimstaticce. 
His ad A ice evt*nto the French nation 
was reform ; but reform in the spirit 
of renoA'ation, not of overthrow. 
“ Had you i CNumed,” says he, your 
ancient privileges while you preser- 
ved the spirit of your ancient loyal- 
ty ; or, if diffident of yourselves, and 
not clearly discerning the almost ob- 
literated constitution of your ntiees- 
tors, you had looked to your neigh- 
bours in this lanci; by following 
these uamplea you would have 
given now ejuunploa ol^i^wladoia 1o 
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tliQ iirorld. You would have ren- 
dered the cause of liberty vener- 
able ; you would have shamed des- 
potism from the earth, by shew- 
ing that freedom was not only recon- 
cilable, but,as when well disciplined, 
it is auxiliary to law. You would 
have had a free constitution, a po- 
tent monarchy, a disciplined army, 
a mitigated, but spirited nobility, to 
lead your virtue, not to overlay it; 
you would have had a liberal order 
of commons, to emulate and recruit 
that nobility. You would have had 
a protected, satisHcd, laborious, and 
obedient people, taught to seek and 
recognise tlio happiness that is to be 
found by virtue in all conditions; 
in which conaUts the tnif* cqualiitj of 
mankind^ an<] not in tliat monstrous 
fiction, which, by inspiring false ideas 
and vain expectations into men de- 
stined to travel in the obscure walk 
of laborious life, serves only to aggra- 
vatf5 and embitter that rent tiu fjHa- 
lih/t which it ran never remove, and 
wliich the order of civil life esta- 
blishes, as much for the benefit of 
those whom it must leave in a 
humble atate,as those whom it is able 
to exalt to a condition more spitmdid 
but not more happy. Com- 

pute your gains. See wliat is got by 
those extravagant and presumptuous 
speculations, which liave taught your 
lead«»rs to liespise all their predeces- 
Hois and all their contemporaries. 
Hy following these false lights, 
France has bought undisguised ca- 
lamities at higher i>rice than any na- 
tion has purchased the most unequi- 
vocal blessings. France has bought 
poverty by crime. France has hot 
sacrificed her virltie to her interest, 
she has abandoned her interest that 
she iniglit prostitute her virtue. All 
otlier nations have begun the fabric 
of a new government by establisbing 
some ntes of religion. AH other 
people have laid the foundations of 
civil freedom in a system of more 
masculine morality. " But France, 
wlien she let loose tlie reiiia of regal 
aiilhority, doubled the license of a 
ferocious dissolutenesa in manners, 
and of an insolent Irreligioii in opi- 
nions and practices. France, by the 
V>erfidy of her leaders, has utterlv 
di.sgraced the tone of leniedt iTouncfl 
In the cabinets of princes. She has 
sanctified the dark suspicious max- 
ims of tyramous ilistrusty and taught 


kings to tremble at what will here- 
after be called the delufeive plausi- 
bilities of moral politicians. Sove- 
reigns will consider those who advise 
them to place an unlimited conil- 
detM:e in their people as frubverters 
of their thrones. Remember, that 
your Parliament of Paris told your 
King, that in calling the States to- 
gether, he had nothing to fear but 
the prodigal excess ot their zeal in 
providing for the support of the 
throne.’* ^ 

The extraordinary levity with 
which public subversion was con- 
templated, and the festive facility 
with which it was accomplished, had 
given birth to the most consummate 
disgust for the naiional character and 
its leaders. “ Were all those dreadful 
thiiitfA necessary,” exclaims the wri- 
ter, after a U»nj^ eiiumeraiion of nii- 
Rpries and crimes; “ were they the 
ine\ liable results of the desperate 
struggle of delenniued patriots, com- 
pelled to wade through blood and 
tumult to the quiet shore of a pros- 
perous liberty r Xo, notiiinglike it. 
The fre.'«h ruins of France which 
shock our feelings wlierever we turn 
our eyes, are not the devastation of 
civil war; they are the sad but jn- 
slruciive nioimnientR of rash and ig- 
norant counsel in tiniea of profound 
peace. The persons who liave made 
this profligal and wild waste of public 
evils, (the last slake for the ultimate 
redemption of the state,) have mot in 
their progress with little, or rather, 
no opposition at all. Their whole 
inarch was like a triumphal proces- 
sion. 1 heir pioneers have gone be- 
fore them, anti laid every tb.ing level 
at their feet. Not one drop of their 
blood have they shed in the cause of 
the countiy they have ruined. They 
have made no sacrifices to their pro- 
ject4», of greater consriiuenres than 
Jthcir >hoehuckfes ; while they were 
imprisoning their king, murdering 
their fellow-citizens, and bathing in 
tears and plungllig in ]H»verty and 
distress, thousands of worthy men 
ami worthy ffuniiies. Their cnioity 
has not even been the base result of 
fear. It has lieeii the effc*ct of tlicir 
sense of perfect safety in authorizing 
treasons, robberies,' assnssinalious, 
alaugiiters and liurnings fhroughoiit 
their harassed laud.” 

• In all our estimates of popular Ic- 
gfolatioo, one mnxlm >» to be alwoye 
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kept ill view, that we are to calculate 
its future proceediiig, not from its 
best inalerials, but from its worst. 
For the worst will inevitably take 
the lead in lime. The popular prin- 
cii)le, necessarily appealing to* the 
populace for support, necessarily 
adopts the means of gainhig the conh- 
dence of the populace, which is to be. 
done by nothing short of a total com- 
pliance with its passions. Hut as these 
passions have no limit but tlie level- 
ling of all ranks and the division of 
all property, the course of the dema- 
gogue is clear; there are no intricji- 
cies in his path to power ; the dirti- 
culties which retard the steps of men 
of honour in their way to gaining llie 
prizes of honourable fame, are not to 
befoiindintlie downward road which 
leads to the distinctions of the rabble. 
There the candidate has only to fol- 
low the lawof descentand his own gni- 
vitation carries him to the goal. The 
more rapid his fall, the more he out- 
strips his competitors, until, with 
every interest of the state and every 
institution of the land cnrshed to 
pieces, he sits triumphant cpn the 
ruins of wliat was once Government, 
Law, and Religion. Nothing can he 
c'ri'iier t'laii the attainment of public 
distinction, wliere the only [irocess is 
public spoil. The meanest iiitfdlects 
are siiflicierit for it> plan, the basest 
p'is«'ioiis are the natural cuiiles t<i its 
iudtilgcnce ; with a rivalry of such 
proverbial ea«*e, rivals will he per- 
petually found ; with a prize which 
demands nothing hut a loose con- 
science and a grasping hand, the 
whole rn 111 li tilde of the idle, the ig- 
norant, the venal, and the rapacious, 
will be fpialified to start in the arena. 
The contest will be not between the 
virtu<*s, but the crimes of society. 
The French Revolution, that lasting 
model ef public guilt, and of public 
warning, here holds out the lesson 
which to neglect, must be to learn* 
national undoing. Then a succession 
of criminals won f^oAr way to power 
by a succession of liorrors. 

Each bad but to invent some newer 
i$1>ape of Infamy, and find himself in- 
stantly taking the lead in the hearts 
of the multitude. In that open mart 
for guilt, where every political folly, 
frenzy, and abomination was display- 
ed for the tastes of the rabble, every 
demagogue raised the price upon his 
successor, until the prodigality of fla- 


gitious ambition had exhausted its 
last resources ; coniiscation, massacre, 
and blasphemy were worn out; the 
purchasers were still willing, the 
populace were still ready for the 
sale, but the Treasury of Atlieisni 
was drained dry, the l)arter was then 
broken up ; and the dictatorship fell 
into the hntuls of a soldier, who 
spurned the Republicans and the lie- 
public together, and changing the fu- 
rious champions of freedom into syco- 
phants and slaves, turned their anar- 
chy into an iron despotism, 

Burke, judging of the National 
Assembly on this principle, decided 
at once that its progress must be a 
perpetual degradation. By analyzing 
its contents, lie shewed that the most 
hazardous classes of society in France 
constituted its majority- Among 
those, the lower ineiiiliers of the law 
were ]>redomiimnt ; and his reasons 
for distrusting them as legislators are 
fully a.s nppH(‘ahle to ICngland as to 
the country which they subverted. 
“ Who could flatter liimself,’* he ob- 
serves, “ that iniui w)ioart‘ habitually 
meddling, daring, subtle, active, of 
litigious dispo^ilions, and iinquiel 
minds, would ea-sily fall hack into 
their old condition of ohs^-ure con- 
tention, and laborious, low, and tin- 
profitable chicane. \Vlio conlil iloiibt 
hut that, at any expense tothe state, 
of wJiicIi they understood nothing, 
they must pursue their private inte- 
rests, which they understood hut too 
well y It was not an e\ent depend- 
ing on contingem-y. It was inevi- 
taole. It was necessary; it was plant- 
ed in the nature of things. They t/iu.st 
join (if their capacity did not permit 
them to lead) in any project which 
couhi procure to them a hiujious 
conslitntion ; wliich could lay open 
to them those inniirnerahle lucrative 
jobs, which follow in the train of all 
great convulsions in the states and 
jiarticularly in all great and violent 
permutations of property. » ♦ ♦ • 
luirhld it, that I ahould Insinuate any 
thing derogatory to that profeaaion, 
which ia another priesthoodf adml- 
iilateriiig the rights of ancred jualice- 
But while 1 revere men In the fane- 
tion.s that belong to them, I cannol» 
to flatter them, give the lie to natfirc. 
Their very cxcelJenco In thefr pecii 
liar functions may be far from a 
qualification for others. It cannot 
escape observatioiii tb|| n^en men 
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anj too much confinod to prof«»s- ext(uidiiii< Iiis practice to a lii^hor 
Hion il and tacuUy JiahiU, they arc court, pleading not for his die: t |j?it 
rather disabled iliaii ipifiiilicd for for liiinsdt', and aiK'lin;' not for fees 
wlialpver depends on the knoivled^^e but for attorney-geiieralships, chh f- 
of inankitid, on experience in mixed justicesliips, and the otliej* golden 
aft'airs, on a comprehensive view of baits, which the world, IjalfJauf^hing, 
the various complicated external ami half in scorn, univerBaily admits to 
internal intereslH wiiidi go to the he good and true iTiotivc*.s for the 
formation of that multifarious thing conver>ion of a lawyer. But even 
calle^. a State.” the mental functions required for 

^ In these remarks, the allusion was the bar and the senate, are singularly 
directly to the crowd of village law- distiuct. Tl»e one is analysis, the 
yers, anil other obscure and unprin- other combination ; the one is the 
cipled members of the bar, in a coun- deteciiou of cM i or, ih«* other the ac- 
try, where, as none but the great quisition of trutii ; the one is the 
otHcials of the profession were held labour to bring forward a part of the 
ill any ])«ihlic esteem, the general ipiestion, tl«B other to bring forward 
character of the class must be lower- the whole. Tlic distinctiim is as wide 
ed to its rank. The Bar in England asbctweeii the pleader and the judge, 
justly stands in a superior pla'*e. between advocacy and deliberation. 
But there can scan‘ely he a doubt. If the legishiture is to peri-*h, a surer 
that the eye which looked so deeply mode could ncjt be adopted than 
into foreign society, had more than pleading it with lawyers. If the 
glanced on the condition of the legis- legislature is to be reformed, a more 
liiture at home, and the hazards eftective mode could not be adopted 
which it ran from tlie influx of law- than clearing it of every practi:iitifj 
yers into the House. Ibjrke distrust- now and for e\ermore. 

ed their qualification. He might ha\e The uuhaijn)}' feebleness of tbe 
gone fiirllier with impunity, and de- noblesse in France had now either 
cideil on their unfitness. II<* feared sunk them into tlie power of the 
Ihe.ir want of political compreheii- demagogues, or left them to hang as 
MivencNS, he might still more jtistly helpless incumbrances on the throne, 
have lienounced their want of politi- which it was their station to uphold, 
cal integrity. He characterised iheir But, in his strong animadversion 
minds as sliO’ened to a circle of roll- upon these men, Bui ke evidently 
tine, he might with more fidelity had other criminals in ^ievv; and 
have cautioned his country against his pii ture of the noble betrayers of 
the fatal Ilexibility which legislative their rank, had been sketched from 
lawyers exhibit in adopting every iiidividtials of no slit^ht distinction 
side, to the violation every prin- among the haranguers of England, 
riple. To this view there may be “ Turbulent, discouieiiled men 
striking exceptions. But the giuieral quality, in proportion as they are 
rule, beyond all conti*oversy,,is, that puffed up with pride and arrogance, 
the lawyer forms a distinct spebiea generally despise tludr own order, 
in the lloiise, that his profes.sional One of the fii>t symptoms they dis- 
* habits, training him to the tlefence cover of a selfish and mischievous 
of both sides of all questions, rapidly amhition, is a protligate disregard of 
extiiignish in his bosom the stem all dignity which they partake witli 
sense of truth, that this result is so othors. To be attached to the »ub- 
perfeclly understood, that It is actu- division, to love the little platoon we 
ally ailoired /or, and that few men belong to in society, is the first pi in- 
look on the tergiversation of a poll- riple," the germ, as it were, of all 
tical lawyer as a matter of surprise, public affections. It is the first link 
fewer still as a matter of indignation, in the scries by which we proceed 
and none at all, as incapacitating the towards a love of our country and of 
aealous antagonist of to-day from mankind. The interest of that por- 
belng the equally zealous advocate tion is a trust In the hands of all who 
of to-morrow. Tho public opinion composeir, and asnonebutbad men 
of the lawyer’s motive In entering the would justify it in abuse, hone but 
legislature Is no more led by his de- traitors wtvuld barter it^ away for 
clarations than it would be by his «iheir personal advantsire.’' He now 
brief. Me is looked .upon only .ns strikes down direct upon liie prey 
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niiich he ha^ so long had in vicsw-; 
tlierc is Riissril written in every 
line. “ Tiicre W4?re, in the time of 
oiir civil tr4)iihles in hhigiaiid, seve- 
ral persons like the then Earl of 
Ilollnnd, who hy themselves or their 
families had brought an odium on 
the throne, by the prodigal dispen- 
sation of its bounties towards them, 
and who afterwards joined in iho 
rebi‘1 lions arising fronl*the discoii- 
tenls of which they themselves were 
the cause. If any hounds are set to 
the rapacious demands of this sort 
of people, revenge and envy 6ooi\ 
till up the craving void left in their 
avarice. (Ainfoiiiuled li^' the coin- 
plication of distempered passions, 
their reason is disUl^hed, their views 
hapome vast and perplexed, to others 
inexplicable, to themselves uncer- 
tain. They find on all sides hounds 
to their unprincipled ambition in 
any fixed order of tbiiufs. Hut in 
the fog and haze of confusion all is 
enlarged and appears without limit.*' 
BurktMvas here palpably boldingup 
to national .srorii tlie* principles at- 
tribiitetl at that period to Francis 
Duke of Bcdfonl. Tiie Kus.stdi 
family ha<l grown by r4)ytd dona- 
tions, and hati long been obnoxious 
on a('coiint of this growth. The 
1 hike, however, had suddtudy broken 
t.iV the old connexion (d* bis family 
with public service, and fe/iircd at 
this period as a first rat«» man of the 
])eople. The penetration of the 
great writer coubl not ha\e been 
mistaken in the nliallownehs of that 
noble person's abilities, but be had 
seen too much of the evil that might 
be wrought by the example of birth 
and rank in tlie person of the profli- 
gate, vain, and feeble-minded iJukc 
of (Orleans, to find any security 
against his constitutional alarms in 
the poverty of the Duke of Bedford’s 
understanding. The result shewed 
that he had misconceived the Duke's 
intentions. No man was more In- 
tensely ai'Jstocratic. No man less 
for the extremities of overthrow. 
An extravagant and childish popu- 
larity was the wooden idol before 
which the English peer bowed 
down. He certainly was not pre- 
pared f^r the more recondite doc- 
trine, the mysteries of the shrine 
were still veiled to him. The deeper 
prostration and wilder orgies that 
to the living image of all 


ferocity, erected upon the Frencli 
altar, would probably have startled 
him, to be disclosed too much. He 
was simply a man of fashion, who, 
weary or indulgence in the vapid 
paths of luxury, sought for new ex- 
ettement in the dens and passions of 
the mob ; know nothing in the cla- 
mours of the populace, but tlieir 
echo in the ears ot his lordly v^ity, 
and, in his harmless and sincere folly, 
was contented with the parade on 
the hustings of that turbid and fe- 
vered iiiiiltitude which men of worse 
hearts, but bolder spirits and more 
masculine understandings, would 
have rejoiced to be marshaliingln 
their grim array fur the field. From 
sketching this outline of a lover of 
change, made conspicuous only by 
the accidents of ancestry, lie turns 
to characters more congenial, in all 
their nobler configuration, to the 
souring and creative grandeur of his 
own niind. Tlie pencil but toui'hes 
the canvass, hut the tourh Is fire. 
** Other revolutions have been con- 
ducted hy persons, who, wliile they 
attempted changes in the ('oriiinon- 
vvealth, tfitnr amhition by 

advancing the dignity of the people, 
whose ]»ea**e tlicy troubled. They 
had lonj: views. They aimed at 

not at the desiru«*tion of their 
country. I'hey were men of great 
civil ^iid great rnilit iry talents; and 
if the. terror, the ornament of their 
age, they were not like Jew brok- 
ers contending with each other who 
could best remedy with fraudulent 
circulation and depreciated paper, 
the wretchedness and ruin brought 
upon their country by their degene- 
rate c Minsels. The compliment 
paid to one of the great bad men of 
the old stamp, Cromwell, by hU 
kinsman, a favourite poet of the 
time, shews what it was he propo- 
sed, and what, indeed, to a great de- 
gree he accomplished In the success 
of his ambition— 

‘ Still, as you rise, thp State, exalted too. 
Finds no distemper, while 'tie changed by 
you. 

Changed, like the World’s great scene, 
when, without noise, 

The rising Sun night’s vulgar light 
destroyaf 

*‘Tho«e disturbers irerejtMsomuch 
like men usurping poiTei^t «** MMrt* 
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ing their natural plac^ In society. 
Their rising was to illuminate and 
beautify the world. Their conquest 
over their competitors was by out- 
shining them. The hand, that like a 
destroying angel smote the country, 
commtmiratedto ii the force and energy 
under which it suffered. 1 <lo not say 
(Heaven forbid j that the virtues of 
such nujii were to be taken as a ba- 
lance to their crimes ; but they were 
some corrective of their effects. 
Such was our Cromwell. Such 
w«‘re your whole race of Guises, 
('ondo,.s, and Coligiiis. Such the 
ItichlieuR, who in more quiet times 
acted in the spirit of a civil Wiir. 
Such, as better men and in a less 
dubious cause, were yotir Henry the 
Fourth, and your Sully, thougli 
nursed in civil coiifiisions, and not 
wilhf)iit souu* of tlieir tnint.41.lt is a 
thing to !>e wondered at, to see liow 
very soon France, when she had a 
moment to respire, recovered and 
emerged from the longest and most 
dreadful ci\il war that was e\er 
known in any nation. \Vli3» > be- 
cause, in all their massacres, they 
had not slain tlie mind in their couii- 
Ir}'. A conscious dignity, a noble 
pride, a giuieroiis sense of glorv’ 
and emulatiou was not extinguished. 
On tiie contrary, it was kindled and 
inflamed. The organs, also, of the 
state, however shattered, existed. 
All the prizes of honour and virtue, 
all the rewards, all the disllnctious 
remained.” 

The clamour of the time, as it has 
been renewed among ourselves, was 
that the great cj^uality for representa- 
tion was superiority of talent. This 
is the wild plea fur change in the 
Heglslalure, — why is sluggish pro- 
ptM ty to place a merely honest sena- 
tor in that sent which should be filled 
by distinguished ability ? Why keep 
the doors of Parliament shut to the 
free circulation of that intellect 
which comes up so pernetuall}’ re- 
newed, and pure from tfie open ex- 
panse of the public mind? The 
answer is complete. Let both be 
represented. ** But, as ability is a 
vigorous and active principle, and 
as property is inert and timid» It 
can never bo safe from tliejnvaslone 
of ability, unless It be, out of all /^ro- 
portion^ predominant in tlie repre- 
sentation. U must be represented, 
tooi in great tnaem 0 / accumuta^ 


tion^ or it is not rightly protected. 
The characteristic essence of pro- 
perty is, to be unequal. The great 
masses, therefore, which excite 
envy and tempt lapacity must he 
put out of the possibility' of danger. 
Then tliey' form a natural rampart 
about the lesser properties in all their 
gradations. The same quantity of 
property divided among many, lias 
not the same* operation. Its defen- 
sive power is weakened as it is dif- 
fused. The plunder of the few 
would indeed give hut a share in- 
conceivably small in tlie distribution 
to the many. But the many are not 
capable of making tiiis calculation, 
and those wdio lead tiiem to rapine 
never intcjid this diUrihufiott. The 
power of perpetuating our ])roperty 
ill our families, is one of the most 
valuable and interesting circuin- 
staiires belonging to it, find that 
which tends tlie most to the per- 
petuation of society' itself. The 
possessors of family' wealth, and of 
the distinction wjiicli atieiuN lieredi- 
taiy possession, are, as most con- 
cerned in it, the nntnraf .sicnriltt'i 
for this transmission. With us tlie 
House of Peers is formed upon this 
principle. It is wholly Cfunposed of 
hereditary' property and liercditary 
distinction, ana made, therefore, the 
third of the Legislature, and, in the 
last event, the sole judge of all pro- 
perty in all Its subdivisions.” 

The Clubs in England had inso- 
lently' “ congratulated” the country 
on this period, as auspicious for re- 
making the Constitution. “ What,” 
aays the writer, is that course of 
liberty, and what are those exertions 
in its favour, to which the example 
of France is so lyngularly auspi- 
cious? Is every land-mark of the 
country to be done away in favour 
of a geometrical and arithmetical 
Constitution ? Is (he Ilntsc of Lords 
to be vcfUd nsfifss? Is Lpiscopacy 
to be aholishfd? Arc the Chnrrh^ 
lands (a be sold to Jews and joblu‘rs, 
orj/rren fo hril/e new invented intnii- 
cipal republics into a participation 
ill sacrilege? Arc all the taxes to 
be voted grievances, and the reve- 
nue reduced to a patriotic conirihu- 
ilon ? Are the Carafes to be seduced 
frofn their Bishops, by holding out 
to them the delusive hope ol a dole 
•out of the spoils of (heir own order ? 
Are the ClUxens of Londpu to be 
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cli avvfi from tlu‘ir allt»i»:iaiire, by feed- 
jiiiX them at the I'xpense of their 
fellow- subjects \ Is a compulsory 
paper currency to be substituted in 
place of the legal coin of the king- 
doiu y Is what remains of the pluii* 
dered stock of public revenue to be 
employed in tlie wild project of 
maintaining two armies to watch 
over and to light with each other ?*’ 
It is to be remembered that this 
was but the first year of popular 
power; that the old government still 
retained its forms ; that loyalty was 
still the language of the nation ; tliat 
tJie inas'»av*res at the ]»risoiis had not 
yet been perpetrated; lliat the King’s 
head had not been vut ()fl\ nor bis 
family exiled, rffiibed, and murdered; 
that eigiiteeii thousand heads had 
not yet fallen by the guillotine alone ; 
that the civil war i*ad not yet cost 
four hundred thousand lives, nor 
the* foreign war two millions. But 
that these weia* all the actual conse- 
quences of the j)rogres>» which was 
made in the lir.*^t year ot' po])ular« 
influence, of wliith progress %vf 
have the siicce'H>iv(? step-i hero ex- 
actly detailed. If we are blind to 
the warning, wh<it pity ran wo 
claim for suflering from the conse- 
quences ? If popular siipremary 
once find its wny, it will be too late 
to think of hiiiiding up the dyke that 
lets this inumlatioii over lhi‘ fair and 
fertile soil of lajgli'^h liberty. By a 
mysterious law of Brovidmee, ibo^ 
efforts of man to [wotect and save, 
at all times stand a feebb? chance 
against his power to ruin. The axe 
of a savage violence will cut down 
in an hour the pride of the 
stitutional forest, that it has taken 
centuries to rear into strength and 
luxuriance. The forch of an obscure 
incendiarism may turn into ashes 
the noble edifice where our forefa- 
thers consecrated thedr Jabours to 
the service of the stale, and left their 
wealth of wisdom, honour, and pub- 
lic principle, more precious than the 
treasures of the c^arth, for their illus- 
trious contribution to posterity'. A 
year of popular Influence might 
make all regular government thence- 
forth but a system of Illusion, drive 
inloisters from their duty in despair, 
to fix demagogues in their room ; 
lord il over the whole < property and 
sense of the nation, until the fatal , 
knofrlei%eof their power, combining * 


with the fatal uuconbci'lniisness of 
their ignorance, urged iheiii from 
one wiUl experiment to aiiollier on 
the body politic, eacii draining its 
veins more Ilian the former, eacii 
plunging the knife deeper into its 
frame, each, in tlie furious ipiackery 
of searching for the \ ital principle 
of government, cutting closer to the 
heart of nli civil society. And how 
hazardously this system was about 
to be tried, if the country had been 
given over to the hands of its new 
regenerators in 1700, is demoiistra- 
ble from th(» declarations of Dr Price, 
their leading orator, diiims and le- 
gislator. Tlie grand topic with him, 
and with all men like him, is change 
in the House of Commons. “ I'lje 
iruMpiality in our representation,’* 
says this mischievous sectary, “ is a 
defect iji our constitution so gross 
and palpable, as to make it (*xcel- 
Jent chiefly' in Jurm nud ihenn/.*' 
llavingthuspronuunced thiitthe con- 
stitution was litth^ inon^ than a dead 
letter, and of course tiiat the sooner 
sucii a moc'kei y vv^as ovei thrown the 
better, lie proceeded deliberately to 
<leclare, tliat com[»lele representatiem 
was not merely the basis of ail 
legitimate govertiinent, but that idi 
t/orernnunt without it was nothing 
hut an usu>^pfUiuu /'* and to liMkehis 
meaning more app!ical>le, he further 
stated, that ** u e arr rnur/ud with the 
nfiaduw of a pure and equal repre- 
senuitioii.” To this insolence, Butke, 
with equal superiority of argument 
and honesty, replies, that the Theo- 
logian di^mands a civil war. that the 
principle of popular representation 
is not violated to any injurious ex- 
tent, even in the House of (Commons; 
that the House contains a fair repre- 
sentation of every important class 
and Interest of the cfuii in on wealth ; 
that a more direct influence of the 
multitude wiuild make the House at 
once too Mioiig arul too weak, des- 
pots over the King and the. Peers, 
slaves to the populace; and that a 
largo and essential portion of Uie 
legislature, the tiiroiie and the peer- 
aj^e, tvere not founded on the prln- 
fjiplcs of representation at all. 

The “^Rights of Man’* w'erc al- 
ready the watchword of Insurrec- 
tion. ^ He devotes himself to an 
empilry into the teal rights of man. 
The heads of this masterly i^isserta- 
tloii can alone be glvey^/IH^re ; but 
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the wlioln i« vvoi’lliy of boiu" inscri* 
bed in wbatover tenifde a f/ralefiil 
posterity Khali yet er<Ti to tiie wis- 
dom tliat saved their fathers from 
ruin. “ I'ar am I from denying in 
theory, full as far as any heart is 
from dciiyin^r ia practice, the real 
rights of man. It ci\il society be 
made for tlie advaiitagi^ of man, all 
the advantMges for which it is made 
become his right; it is an itislilulion 
of benelieciita*, ami law il-elf is only 
]>oneficenc*e acting by a rule.. Men 
liave a to live by that rule. 

I'liey have a / d/Zit to do justice. They 
have a rif/Zit to ihe fujils of their 
€iwa iiiiluhtry. 'rin‘y ha\e a ri^/Zit to 
tlie ac<piisiii(ins of their parents, to 
the iiourishinent and iinprcn eiiient of 
their ohVpring, to iii'-lnicltou in hfe, 
and to consolation in death. What- 
€*ver ea<'h man can s<*piiratc‘ly do, 
witZionl f ujjtfii (J/ic).*^^ ht* 
has a rit/Zit to do bn* hi n. self, and he 
has a to a fair porthni of all 

whicli Kocict}' rail do in his favour. 
Ill this partnership all men ha\e 
eipial rigiits, liut nut to rqoal thimja. 
lie wiio has but five shillingK in the 
partnersliJp has good a rigljt to it 
as be who has five hundred pounds; 
but l»i^ has not a right to an €<iwd 
dn'idcwt xw thepiodnct of tlie joint 
stock. As to the share of power 
which each irnlividnal ought to liave 
in liie management of tlie State, tliat 
1 must deny to h<» among the rights 
of man. It is a thing to he setlleil 
by con vent ion. 

“ If civil sociiUy b<* tin* oftVpiing 
of convention, that convention must 
be its lavv\ Kvery sort of Icgisbi- 
lure are its creatures. One of the 
first motives to civil society, and 
which becomes one of its fundament- 
al rules, is, that no won ran hr /ndrjr 
m hi.'i ntrn ratisr. By this, inau abdi- 
cates all rhjZit to hr Zii^i own (ioi^rrnor. 
He, ID a great meaKure, abandons 
even the. right of »elf-d«feuce, the (inst 
law of nature. Man cannot enjoy the 
righta of an tiricivtl and a civil state 
together. That ho may obtain gene- 
ral justice, be givea up his right of 
determining w/lat it is, in points the 
most essential to him. That be may 
secure some liberty, he maikes a sur- 
render in trust of the whole. 

** Government is not nmdc*iii virtue 
of natural rights^ Government Is a 
contrivance of human wisdom to 
provide for human mints. Among 


these wants U to lx K ckoned the 
want of ti Htidiciciit rc.straiiit upon 
their pas'ion-^. .Society ret/tf ires that 
in the liody and mass, as well as in 
the individuals, the iiiclinalious of 
men fdiould fri'ijijciilly bo thwarted, 
their will controlled, and their pas 
sions hronglit into suhjc^ction. This 
can bo done only l)y a power out of 
tZtemselvrs^ and not mhjrct to that 
will and pa»^ionK which it is 

its oHice i * liiidh* and subdue. In 
ibis sense, ih.* jr.trohtts on man, as 
well as ilii'ir liberties, are to be 
reckoned among their riglits. 

Tiie moment yon abate any thing 
from the full right ol man, each to 
govern hi iin elf, from th it moment the 
vvdiole organi zillion of governmeut 
becomes a consideration of con- 
venience. This it is which makes the 
consiitulion of a stale a matter of 
tln‘ iiio'jt f!» licate and complicated 
skill. It rtMpjires a def*p kmrwledge 
of bn man nature and it^ neces-viiic's. 
What is the usc of discussing a man’s 
alistract liglit to food or medicine? 
The (piestioii is upon the method of 
procuring and adiniiiistei ing them. 

“ 'I'he science of constructing a 
C’oiiiinonwealth, or renovating it^ or 
reforming it, is not to be taught d 
prion. Tl:t! science of goveniiiieiit 
being theia fore so pnaclical in itself, 
and iuteiidinl for such practical pur- 
poses, being a matter which retiuires 
expeileiicis and even more experi- 
etice tba.n any person can gather in 
bis whole life, Imwever sagacious 
and observing be may be, it is with 
iutinite caution that any man ought 
to venture upon pulling down an 
edifice which has answered in any 
tolerable degree for ages the com- 
mon purposes of society ; or on 
luiiUling it up again, without having 
models td' approved utility before 
his ey€>8. 

•* The pretended rights of those 
theorists are tiU extreme. And in 
proportion as they are metaphysi- 
cally true, they arc politically false. 
The rights of men in Governraeiits 
are their mivunlaijrs : and those arc 
often in balances -between differ- 
ences of good ; In compromises 
somclimea between good and evil, 
and sometimes between evil and 
evil. By those theorists, tlie right 
of the people is sophistically con- 
founded with their you rr. But, till 
power fukd right are the ssame, the 
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whole body of the community has 
no right inconsistcuit with \ h tue, and 
the first of all political virtues, piu- 
dence. 3Icn liave no t ifjht to what 
is not reasouable, and to whnt is not 
for their bench t. ^ ^ ^ I 

never liked this continual talk (*1* lo- 
sistance and revolution, or the p» ac- 
tice of making the extreme inediciiie 
of the constitution its daily l»iead. 
It renders the habit of society <!an- 
gerously valetudinary; it is taking 
periodical doses of inerciuy subli- 
mate, and swallowing down repeat- 
ed provocations of criutlnnides to 
our love of liberty.** 

All this is unaiisw»u.ible. I’he 
outcry of the pc»[>ulaee f<»r political 
power is not merely beyond thi' 
rights of maxj, but ih reason of 
things. Political jvower implies the 
general <lireclion of Slate and the 
disposal of the lives and prop<*i^ics 
of individuals, 15nt is tin* <*oi/bIer 
or the tinker lh<? man to decide on 
questions of pi^ace and w ar, to regi.*- 
iate the comnoM ce or form the law s 
of a nation 'f Or is ihe nn.nidieaTit f»r 
the prolligate^ t)n‘ piuij[u?r iji point of 
prop(*rty or 4‘diii\;ritu), hiter t » <le- 
cide on Iniman life oi huniau pos- 
sessions r Heaton, wldeh fhetates ihnt 
the ploughman uiU'^t hi- taujbt In— 
fore he can turn ihi* fniiow, an«L 
the artificer mn-t ser\e an appren- 
ticeship, dictates at lea^*! wUli eqmd 
force, that llie goveinoi-* of a State, 
whether in the Legislature, the C’a- 
blnet, or the Palace, should have 
some previous knowledge for their 
duty. lint they must have another 
qualification; they must be able, not 
only to shew that they are adeijuute 
to their trust in point of knowledge, 
but in point of fidelity. Th«»y must 
be able to ofler .some pledge to the 
nation against the I'oinnion innecu- 
rity of human faith, and this ]iledge 
alone can be propfjrttj. They must 
,have sudicient anirhorage in tin* solid 
ground of society, to sati-fy the na- 
tion that they will not shift their 
SiooringB It every breath of caprice 
or corruption; suflicient interest In 
the settled constittition of things to 
make cbangf5 a serious loss to them- 
selves; Bumcient influence hy ihcir 
and means to oppose a certain 
baiiler to the first heady imtHilse 
of pmular folly. And this oiJer of 
the Commonwealth works not less 
vi^rously la the general improve* 


ment of the national mind. Where 
political power demands education 
and property, those prices will be 
duly paid. The Commonwealth will 
be not a display of the stripes and 
bloodshed ot brute force and brute 
passions,-*-not a naked aggregate of 
savages as wild as any that ever ga- 
thered in an American forest, to 
contend for the superiority by feats 
of low cunning or ferocious strength, 
by the number of ilieir scalps, or by 
the iureiition of new tortures for 
their victiniii, — but a manly, vivid, 
and intelligent assemblage, clothed 
in the various costumes of their sta- 
tion, moving in their various ranks, 
but all advancing; none overstep- 
pluL^ the other, Init all forming a 
peaceable and majestic procession 
to the slirine where Law and Reli- 
gion sit side hy side, answering the 
national homage by national bless- 
inir, ami sheilding some portion of 
their own splendour on evrt'y coun- 
tenance turiiefl towanls^them. 

Ibiike’s castigation of Dr Price 
has Jong been memorable, not more 
for its Voree and beauty of exprefi- 
si<m, than for its justice. Price was 
of ilioHc men of intMliocrity wlio 
i;>f::hl liil a place among mankind, 
ulthotii either attracting curiosity in 
their lives, or leating a recollection 
of ihe;o behind when tliey are dead. 
But great personnl vanity, acting on 
a hitler spirit, and both inflamea by 
sectarianism, forbade him to be either 
passed by with good-natured neglect 
during his career, or laid wittioui 
contempt in the grave when his 
noisy and useless course was quieted 
at last. Hi* was a Welnhinan, who, 
coming to London, was made the 
jjastor of one of those obscure and 
tvretched mmeonfonnist conventi- 
cles, which, alike in contradiction 
to Scripiun? and cotnmon-Hense, de- 
ny the divinity of our Lord. In this 
olficc he had hut little to employ his 
undcrKtandiiig; and in the intervals 
of detailing the ai>Hurd doctrines of 
Arianism, lie occupied himself with 
not YTiiich more utility in writing 
pampiilets on Morals,” Provi- 
dence,” ficc. ; all long since Irrecove- 
rabh!. Probably the disappointment 
of his aiithorsidu urged nitn to try 
his powers in a rjireclioti more filtefl 
to his calibre. The subjffcl of Funds, 
the National Debt, and flimiicial 
qutfstlQus, lutdl by 
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the growing expenses of the country. 
He possessed soinci nc'i the mat teal 
arqiiirementH ; and, about the year 
1771, lie produced “ Observations 
on Keversiouary Payments and An- 
nuities,*’ by which he obtained con- 
siderable credit. This was followed 
by a pamphlet on the National Debt. 
But those studies wer(! too intiipid 
for the natural turn of his mind. His 
lips languished, without the Ftrong 
drink of popular tumult. Peevish 
politics, antinational prejudices, and 
an equally ignorant and vindictive 
passion for Republicanism, urjred 
him back to embroil bimself in the, 
troubled politics of the tim<». Of 
course, if such a writer touched the 
American <piestion, it nlU’^t have 
been on the side of America ; ami 
the pampidet hy wliich he was to 
throw (jovernment into utter <lis- 
grare, and prove the t\ra!iny of hi-' 
country towards Jier unoffeiidintr olf- 
spring, was the work of an advocate 
as angry as he was hliml. In this 
waste of understandiriir, and ehnlli- 
tioii of <lisregarde<I wrath, he lived, 
until the revolt in France checreil 
him hy a new tojiic. But llie pulpit 
was now the place of Ids eHusions; 
and a sermon, lucached at the Old 
Jewry, on ** the laiveof our Coun- 
try,” instantly {'iLriialized his /cal. 
Tlie sanguinary violences wliich had 
already characteriseil the (hnnocrats 
s>f Paris found no rebuke in the 
theology of the Arian divine. On 
the contrary, be was all exultation, 
'rite display of popular vigour reno- 
vated bis old age. He bailed the 
rising of the democracy as the rising 
of a new luminary in the Furopeau 
system ; and hailed it wiili the mure 
exultation for the misty magnitude 
and lurid disk tiiat it borrowed from 
the carnage on tiie ground. Buikc% 
indignant at this prostitution of the 
place of prayer, — let it be called by 
wiiat name it will, — seized him in 
the moment of his tritimpb, and in- 
iiicted Qii the feeble sophist so kcmi 
a retrllMiiior , that it was said to have 
hastenec^ his deatli. The scourge 
cut to the bone. Price died in Aprils 
1791, a few months after the appear- 
ance of the " Reflections.” 

••ThUeortof people” says Burke, 
" are «o taken up with Ihelr theories 
about the rights of man, that they 
have totally forgottea hie nature. 
Without opening one avenue to the 


understanding, tliey have succeeded 
in Htop])ing up all those that lead to 
the heart. 7‘his famqps sermon of 
the Old Jewry breathes nothing but 
this spirit through all the political 
part. Plots, massacres, assasianations, 
seem to some people a trivial price 
for obtaining a i evolution. A cheap, 
bloodless reformation — a guiltless 
liberty, apjiears flat and insipid to 
their ta^-te. Tiiere must be a great 
chjuige of scene; there must be a 
niagniflcent stage eflect ; there must 
be a grand spectacle, to rouse tiie 
imagination, grown torpid with tiie 
lazy enjoyment ot sixty years secu- 
rity, and the still, unanimatiug repose 
of public ]»rospiMity. The preacher 
found ihcni all in the French Revo- 
lution : this ins]ures a juvenile 
wfinnlb through hm whole frame. 
His eutltiisiaMii Kindles as he advan- 
ces ; and when lie has reached bis 
peroration, it is in a full blaze. Then, 
vlewinir from tlie Pis^ali of his pul- 
pit the tree, moral, happy, flourish- 
ing, and elorioiis state of France, as 
ill a hird’s-eye-Jandscajve of a pro- 
mised land, ill? breaks out into the 
following r apture: — ‘ \^'hatan event- 
ful period is tliis! I am thankfnl 
that 1 liave lived to it. 1 could al- 
most say, — Lord, now Ittft st thou thj/ 
bi t v<in( dtjjuj'i ifi /ff'ficr, fo7' i 

hiir( st’tn thy xtlvutO'!: 1 liave lived 
to see a dijj^'nsion of knowledge, 
which has undermined superstition 
and error. 1 have lived to see ilie 
l ights of men hettn' undt rsto^d than 
ever. I have lived to see thirty mil- 
lh>ns of people, indignant and reso- 
lute, spurning at slavery, and de- 
manding liberty wiili an irrcsisltble 
voice, — Ihvir hinri h d in triumph, and 
un arOit/'a/^y utonarch 6Uf raidmut/ 
himsel f to his buhjerts.^ 

** Before 1 proceed farther, I have 
to remark, that Dr Price seems 
rather to overvalue the great acqui- 
sitions of light which he has obtained 
and diflused in thia age. The last 
century appears to me to have been 
ipiite as much euUghtened, h had. 
though in a diflVreiit place, a triumpli 
as memorable as tliiit of Dr Price ; 
and some of tlie great preachers of 
that period nartodk of it as eagerly, 
as he has oowc of the triumph of 
France. i)n the trial of tlie^ Rev. 
Hugh Peters for high treason, it was 
* deposed, that when King Charles 
wna brought to London for his trial, 
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the apostle of liberty in that day 
eoudueUsl the tnumjth. ‘ 1 saw,* 
says the \viti¥*ss, 'his iMajesty in the 
coach witii six horses, and Peters 
riding’ before the King triumphing* 
Dr PritT#, when he. talks as it* he had 
made a diseovery, only follows a 
precedent ; r<ir, after tlie conimence- 
meiit of the Khig’s trial, this precur- 
sor, the same Ur Peters, concluding 
a long prayer at the [loyal Chapel at 
\Vhilehiill,(he had very ’triumphantly 
chosen his place,) said, ‘ ! have prayed 
and preached tlicse twenty years, an<! 
now I may say, with old Simeon, 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation !’ Peters had not 
the fruits of ids prayer ; for lie nei- 
ther departed so soon as he wished, 
nor did he depart in peace : he be- 
came (what 1 heartily liope none of 
his followers may be in this coun- 
try) liimself a sacrifice to the triumph 
which he led as poiuilV. They dealt 
at the llestoraiion, perhaps, too 
hardly wiili this poor good man. But 
we owe it to his memory and his 
eiiireriugs, that lie had as much #7 /m- 
7 nination, and nm< h zeal, and had 
as effectually undermined all the su^ 
prrstitwn and trror which might im- 
pede the great business he was en- 
gaged in, as any who follow and 
repeat after him in this age, 

“ After this sally of the preacher 
of the Old .lewry, which differs only 
in place and lime, but perfectly 
agrees with the spirit and letter of 
the rupture of the Ilevolution 

Society, the fabricators of Govern- 
ments, tlie heroic band of canhierertt 
of monarebs, electors of sovereigns, 
and leaders of kin^s in triumph, 
strutting with .a prouu consciousness 
of the diffusion of knowledge, of 
which every member had obtained 
80 large a share, were in haste to 
make a generous diffusion of the 
knowledge which they had thus gra- 
tuitously received. Th^ adjourned 
from the church in the Old Jewry to 
the London Tavern, where the same 
Dr Price, in whom the fumes of his 
oracular tripod were not entirely 
evaporated, moved and carried the 
resolution, or address of congratula^ 
tion, transmitted by Lord Stanhope 
to the National Assembly of France.*’ 
He finely and forcibly concludes 
tliia burst of scorn, with a few llneif 
of gravf^ condenuiatiop^ which must 
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have sunk into the heart even of the 
Ariaii. — “ 1 find a preacluM* of the 
Gospel profaning the beautiful and 
prpphetic ejacuiatiun made on the 
first presentation of our Saviour in 
the TcMiiple, and applying it with an 
inhuman and unnaturul rapture to 
the most horrid, atrocious, and 
atfiicting spectacle that perhaps ever 
was exhibited to the pity and indig- 
nation of mankind. I'liis leadiny in 
triumph ! a thing, in its best form 
unmanly and irreligious, which fills 
our preaclier with such unhallowed 
transport, must shock, 1 belie ve, tlie 
moral taste of every well-horn mind. 
* # ♦ This was nut the triumph of 
France. I must belic^ve, that as a 
nation, it overwhelmed you with 
shame and horror. I must believe, 
that the National Assembly find 
themselves in a state of the greatest 
humiliation, in not being abh^ to 
p>UDish the atitliors of tliis triumph, 
.or the actors in it. apology of 

that Assembly is found in their situ- 
ation ; but when wr approve, what 
they must bear, it is in us the 
ueratt choice t*f a vttinted mind, ♦ • 
« # # iK I'bose Theiiaii and Thra- 
cian orgies, acted in France, and 
applauded only In the Old Jewry, 
kindle prophetic enthusiasm in the 
minds of but very few pers4uis of 
this kingdom. Th<jiigh a saint and 
apostle, Who may have revelations of 
his own, and who has so completely 
vanquished all the ineansuperst^ions 
of the heart, may incline to think it 
pious and decorous to compare it 
with the entrance into the world of 
the Prince of Peace, proclaimed in a 
holy temple by a venerfible sage, and 
not lon^ before announced by tiie 
voice of angels to the quiet innoconco 
of sbepherds.’* 

But in the midst of all this Indig- 
nant glow, this whirlwind of scorn, 
against the mean and miserable acri- 
mony that could rejoice in the 
mities of a guiltless and unhappy 
JCIng, Burke’s sagacity detected the 
true original fount of all the bitter- 
ness of sectarian soul-— its hatred 

of the Estahlishment of [England, a 
hatred wholly founded on its siipe- 
riority in constitutional, hereditary 
rank, and acknowledged literature. 
To crush the Church of England, 
which is the protectress of the rights 
of all, even of those name- 

less subdivisions ofdisSSnti lo level 
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her le<a(lers to the common gross 
equality of the conventicle; to sub- 
stitute for her almost inspired litur- 
gy, for her decorous worship, for her 
rational and peaceful subordination, 
the rambling rf^veries, the rude, in- 
formal, and irreverent sc?rvice, the 
arrogant disclaimer of all rightful 
autJjoritjs wliich characterise the 
rabble of religious wvolt ; these 
were the true objects of that whole 
tribe, who now so readily embracctf 
the cause of Revolution. These were 
the secret articles in the treaty, which 
bore in its preamble such lofty pro- 
testations of zeal for the liberties of 
iiiaiikiiid. In this ctmsure, of course, 
it ^‘annot his intended to include 
those among ihi* Rritish dissenters, 
who, adopiiiig their own \iew8, 
iu!cordiug to their own opportunities, 
have, however unfortunately, deci- 
ded ill the wrong on jioinis of con- 
troversy. 'riie ptditii td dissenter is 
the criminal, the knave wlu> plays 
Ills worldly game by the aid of his 
spiritual pretension; tlie pulpit cou- 
sfiirator; the railer at dignities, not 
for the sake of their pin ifu ation, 
but of their plunder; the legitimate 
descendants of those, guiltiest of the 
giiilry, who, in the days of the un- 
happy (Iharles, inflamed the popu- • 
lace against the (Iliureh, that they 
might subvert llie throne, and never 
rested in their impious imirch until 
they had trampled out hotli in the 
ashes f»f tlie chii*f Prelate and the 
Kill)?? T hose it'gislalors who would 
extinguish the (Ihurch of Ihiglaud, 
know little what they aie about to 
do. I'lie field cleaved by its ruin, 
would not be lefi vaenur, no, not for 
an hour. The furious tribes which 
are now kept asunder !)y its barrier, 
or obscured under its shade, would 
then start forward into open light. and 
collision. Fanaticism, of all the 
fiends of civil com motion the fiercest, 
would rouse its ihoiismds and ten 
thousniidM ; the power would have 
been gone that once kept the evil 
spirit ill chains; fantastic doctrines, 
falling on brute pashioiis, would set 
the whole in a blaze. In the conflict 
of false faith, the true would be up- 
done. TIiol whole sullen strength of 
Atheism, which now* keepa^ aloof in 
coldness or contempt, would then 
come forward, under those banners 
which in France bore such omi* 
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nous inscriptions, and which still 
remain ready to be unfolded on the 
first sound of the rebel trumpet in 
any country of Europe. From an 
auxiliary it would rapidly be- 
come a })iincipal. Liberty, pro- 
perty, public honour, and private 
virtue, would be the first victims of 
its triumph. The utter extinction of 
all religion would be its great and 
crowning object. While a single 
lieart in England stili'dared to wor- 
ship the God of its fathers, the sword 
would not return to its i^heath. The 
man of virtue would be tlie most 
condign rebel in the eye of this fiery 
supremacy over the souls and bodies 
of mankind. It would not suffer for 
a moment tlie rebuke of his refusing 
to bow the knee before the image, 
whether of gobl or iron, which it set 
up for the national homage. To what 
wider extent overthi ow iiiighl spread 
hi our country than on th^j coniinent, 
who can tell r For w Init limit is there 
to the sweeping and remorseless in- 
vention of evil in pos*sesr.ion of un- 
controlled autlmrily > Hut llii.s we 
can tell ; that if Ihigland, unwarned 
by the calamities of Fiance, sliall 
rush into her crimes^ she shall her- 
self leave a warning behind that will 
make the worst calamities of FVance 
forgotten. There are symptoms of 
a ciisis already in the lever of the 
stale. We may have come nearer to 
the la>t drop in the cup of loug-suf* 
fevixiir than our vanity will believe. 
Our fall may not be like that of our 
predece.*‘Sor ; for who sliall measure 
the re*iourceN that lie in the hands of 
supreme justice for the. punishment 
of overvveeuiug, haughty, ami pre^ 
sumptyous crime? But we have a 
richer treasure to lose than France 
possessed, and then the especial spoil 
may be made. England, the country 
of pure religion, may see it vanish 
from her eye, the piouient it hats been 
exiled from her heart. The true faith 
ukH be imperishable, but it may be 
borne away from her, and wdiile she 
is gazing on the extravagances, or 
joining in the wild revel "of impos- 
ture. It will have waved its pinions 
to some region of rocks and solitudes, 
there to raise a church unstained by 
civil turbulence, and shed its unas- 
autiiing light on shepherd missiona- 
rlea and nameless apostles, woriliier 
of ita presence than the clamorous 
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liypocrisy, and boastful, seldsh, reck- 
less enthusiasm of the zealots of this 
world. 

1 was at first at a loss,” says 
Burke of the fierce follies of the 
Sermon on tlie Revolution, ** to ac- 
count for this fit of unguarded tran- 
sport. 1 knew, indeed, that the suf- 
ferin;<s of iiionarchs make a delicious 
repast to some palates. There were 
retlectious which might serve to keep 
this appetite within some bounds of 
temperance. But when I took one 
circumstance into my consideration, 
I was oblige<l to confess, tliat much 
allowance ought to be made fur tlie 
Society, and tliat the temptation was 
too strong for common <liscretioii. I 
mean the circumstance of tlie lt» 
Pcean of the triumpli. 'Phe anima- 
ting cry which called for M// the Hi- 
shopfi to lit* hangrtl on the lfiittp-pch>:ts /* 
might well have brought forth a burst 
of enthusiasm on the foresetiu con- 
sequences of this happy day. I allow 
this prospect to break fortli into 
hymns of Joy and thanksgiving on an 
event which appears like the precur- 
sor of the Millenniiiin, the projected 
fifth monarch)' in the destruction of 
all Cdiurch ♦»'Jial)li'^iimcnts. There 
was, however, as in all liuinan alVairs 
there is, in the iriidsl of this joy, 
something to exercise the patience 
of those worthy geniieiue::, I’lie 
actual murder of the king and <pieen, 
and their child, was wanting to the 
Other auspicious circumstances of 
this beautiful flat/. The actual mur- 
der of the bishops, though called for 
by so many holy ejaculations, wa-i 
also wanting. A group of regicidal 
and sacrilegious slaughter was in- 
deed boldly sketched, but itt^a-s only 
sketched. It unhappily’ was left un- 
finished in this great history-piece of 
the massacre of the Innocents. What 
hardy pencil of a great master, from 
the school of the Rights of Man, will 
finish it, is to be seen hereafter.” 

The conjecture wan soon and iW.* 
plorably justified. The King, whom 
France sUli proclaimed to bo the le- 
gitimate Monarch, and placed under 
the inviolable safeguard of the con- 
stitution, was already marked for 
death In the Councils that domi- 
lieered over the feeble time-serving 
of the National Assembly, lii 
reading the productions of Burke, 
we seem to be reading history. Tfio 
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Gth of October, 1790, that day which 
the inhuman and Infamous exulta- 
tion of the true and deliberate con- 
spirators agaijEist the country had 
called u/t bean jour^ shewed to him 
the Sovereign dragged from his pa- 
lace, only to be consigned to the 
scafibld. His feelings on this ap- 
palling sight pour out into a torrent 
of noble wrjfth, generous denuncia- 
tion, and eltMjnent sorrow, which, at 
the time, fixed all hearts in admira- 
tion of the writer; and which, while 
a sense of pity and eloquence sub- 
sists in the world, will live among 
the finest combinations of genius. 
It is Ills celebrated fragment on the 
Qijcimi of France. — “ t hear, ipid I 
lejoice to hear, that the great lady, 
the other object of this triumph! 
hi\i^ borne that day, (one is interested 
that bi'ings made for suHVring should 
siijlei* well,) and that she bears all 
tlie succeeding days, that she bears 
the imprisonment of her husband, 
and hi*r own captivity, and the exile 
of her friends, and the insulting 
atlulation of addrt*sses,aii<l the whole 
weucht of her accumulated wrongs, 
with a serene patience, in a manner 
suited to her rank and race, and be- 
coming the offspriDg of a Sovereign 
diitingiiished for her piety and cou- 
rage. 

“ it is now sixteen or Revonleeii 
years* since I saw the Queen of 
France, then the Dauphiness.at Ver- 
sailles, and surely never lighted on 
this orb, vvhirli she har<lly seemed 
to touch, a more delightful vision. 
1 saw her just above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated 
sphere she had just begun to move 
in — gli.tering like the morning star, 
full of life, and splendour, and joy I 
Oh! wliat a revedution J And what 
a heart must I liave, to contemplate 
without emotion that elevation and 
that fall. Little did 1 dream, that 
when she nchled titles of veneration 
to those of enthusiastic, distant, re- 
spectful love, that she should ever 
be obliged to carry the sharp anti- 
dote against disgrace, concealed tu 
that bosom. Little did I dream, 
that I slioiiid have lived to nee nuch 
disasters fallen upon her In a nation 
of gallant men, — ^in a nation of men 
of tionour and cavaJiera. 1 thought 
ten thousand swords tnusl have 
leaped from their ecf^bajrfjbi to avenge 
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even a look that threatened her with 
insult. But the age of cliivalry is 
gone ; that of sopliisterH, econo- 
niists^ and calcuIatorH, has succeed- 
ed, and tlie glory of Europe is ex- 
tinguislied for ever. Never, never 
more, shall we behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and sex, that pnuud 
submission, that dignified obedience, 
that subordination o£^ the lieart, 
which kept alive, even in servitude 
itself, the spirit of an exalted frec- 
<lom. The unbought grace of life, 
the clieap defence of nations the 
nurse of manly Kentimeiit and heioio 
enterprise is gone. It is gom*, that 
sensibility of principle, tliat clni*<ruy 
of honour, which felt a stain like a 
wound ; which inspired courage, 
while it mitigated terocity; \vh*ndi 
ennobled wliatevcr it tutjchcd, and 
under which, vice itself lost half il> 
evil, hy losiin; all its giossness’ 

riiirt mixed system of opinion 
and sentiment had its origin in iho 
ancient chivalry. And the piinciple, 
though varied in its appearance hy 
the varyirnr state of liunian fdfurs, 
subsisted and iiilluenced, through a 
long succession of generations, even 
to the time we live in. It is this, 
which has given its character to nitJ- 
<lern Europe. It is this, whicii has 
distingui*ihed it under all its forms 
of governiiieut, and distinguished it to 
its advantage, from the States of Asia, 
and p«jssibly from those states which 
flourished in the ino'-t bnUiaiit pe- 
riods of the Ant'npie \\’oiiil. It was 
this, which, without conloiiiiding 
liuiks, had produced a nol^l** etpiali- 
tv, and handed it down through ail 
the gradations of social life. U was 
this opinion, which iniiigatcd kings 
into companions, and raiscil pi i vale 
men to be fellows with kings. \\ itli- 
out force or opposiiioii it subdueti 
the fierceness of pride nnd power, it 
obliged sovereigns to stihmit to the 
soft collar of social esloeui, ciiinpi I- 
led stern authority to submit to ele- 
gance, and gave a domination van* 
qtiisher of laws, to be subdued by 
manners. 

” But no^, all Is tf> be changed. 
All the pleasing illusions, wliich 
made ponnw gootlep and obedience 
liberal, which liarmonixed ^tho tlif* 
ferent shades of life, and whicIi, liy 
a bland assimilation, incorporated 


into politics the sentiments which 
beautify and soften private society, 
are to be dissolved by this n(;\v,cou- 
fpiiring empire of ligJit and reason. 
All the decf lit drapcM*y of life is to 
bo rudely torn off; all the superadd- 
ed ide;i^ furnished from tlie ward- 
robe of a moral imagination, which 
th^ Jicart o-.vim, and the understand- 
ing ratifu'^, as necessary to cover the 
defects of our naked, Fhivering nai- 
ture, em! to r.ii*.e it to dignity in our 
own chtiiii.itioii, are to be exploded 
a*» It liciu'UitJUH, ahr-urd, and antiqua- 
ti‘d fariihjii. On this scheme of 
thinurs, a king is bill a man, a queen 
is but a woman a woman is but an 
auirii i], and an animal not of the 
hiuhest order. Ail liomyge paid to 
the st‘x in iMU.eral as such, and with- 
out \i<M\ -, is ]*t* regarded 

an rtiinam e u’ld 'y. Uegicide, and 
parricide, uod h»a**i iu gc, are but fic- 
uf “U])* r'*Miio:i, con uptiiur jii- 
I nib-h^ s* i»y dec'll rvioj its siinpli- 
r by. TliC murder a king, or a 
queen, or a bi'-hop, or a faiJjer, is only 
coininon houiieitie ! ' 

'riu* t'onscqueijces ot e\lhu:ui^Il- 
iuijr ihi> principle <»f lu/uour in I'rai.ce 
were j)p*dlcttMl n itii equal clearsight- 
eflije>s. “ hen the oM feurlal and 
chivalrous ''piiit of p o/Zj/, wliich, by 
freeing kings frtun leiir, freed both 
king- and from the precau- 

tion' of tyranny, sh.i'i be extinct in 
the mind-, of men : pK>:s and a'^sas- 
rinurmii'^ nill lie aiuii'ipated by pro- 
\emivt‘ loiird.t'r jin i p:c\ei:Tive con- 
li^catiotu and by ti. it lo’ig roll of 
.^liin coni MocmIv wi*ich form 

the ]>oiiile:d code of all power not 
si.inciir. r ou it-' own lacaour, and the 
homiur of tuo^e who arc to obeyit. 
Ki;jgs will be fuun policy, 

when subject-^ are nb^ls fiom prlu- 

riie ilbe«traii(m of profound 

cws vva- to be lapi given by the 
llcpubllc. Its govevuuis were its 
; the rei n of terror succeed- 
e«l the abandonment of allegiance. 
TJie ginUotiue b<*eamethe sub>tiluto 
for tite sceptre, until France, wea- 
ried by civil murder, threw herself 
at the feet of despotism ; and the re- 
gicide took refuge in (he chain of the 
inost lawless and malignant tyranny 
that ever insulted the hopes, or 
trampled on the privileges ot man. 
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XIIK SKETCHlsn. 


No. V. 

— Pi«>toribu« at(|UO poofin 

OuiillitiPt aiultMuU soiiipiT fiiit a'fiuii 


Poets ami pninterB may make 
bold \outun*s, excepting, perh^s, 
one that Horace tbuuglil not of*. Ihe 
“ quiiilibct aud^'ndi** docb not endow 
painters witli the poet’s privileee, 
of buildini; 'nis castles in the air. \ et 
have we known painiei'^ wlio Imve 
coiiveited the vapours above their 
beads into pretty solid brick and 
mortar; and many have depicted 
brazen skies, that never, lloiner, 
had even a irliiripse of the t's> * 

—of the iniinoriala. There are who 
have made the heavt iw as it they 
could be sealed from ehiinney t(.ps ; 
otheis again liave \iew(‘d the aicli 
above them as a repository ot Heecy 
liosiery, and tossed about lb«‘ stuil- 
injfs of pack-saddles among reniiiaiits 
of bliK* tali’eta, aiul ralle<l the eoll(‘<*- 
tlon, skic'^. Polonius, who was a 
courtier, and tlierefore perhaps sel- 
doni looked up, \> hen he <Ii4l, saw but 
** wea.se N” and <‘\\bali-/’ If the 
Skelchtrwv ulda\oldl1u '(• mistakes, 
throiigli a discreet fear cf»gi v inc “ to 
airy nolbina” too “ a /.*^// 

and a lie will <lo wtdl occa- 
Monally to go Ji-hk}in2r. liut as 
blight Ph(ebn“i baa not ojjened to the 
public hi"', zotlincal or cliurnal rail- 
r<»ad, and as .'-kotebers are better 
pedestrians than A* r<»|iaiJls. the at- 
tempt is m>t without its (’rdiicuilies. 
For if, in the f-olit ude of the night, 
the star-gazer not unfrcMpiently falls 
irfto a tvell — hiul not that parti- 
cular one where Truth liappeus to 
lie — the day- speculator,, with eye 
“ rolling from eailh to heaif^i,’* up- 
turned, may chance to be hindered 
by impediments from post to pillai — 
porterB, carts, clowns^ and mad bulle; 
the latter, out of cornplirnent, may 
lift him to the air he is seeking; but 
the less sublime; may compel him 
again to pay due reverence to his 
"mother earth.” Socrates asks iro- 
nically if people go to the contem- 
plation of the heavens, from being 
thoroughly satisfied with their com- 
nlcijte knowledge df things of earth ; 
yild enquires, ft tneV can make cloiidB 
^ sunshine whenever they please. 
4lrwlfi€h wemay fwcertain twopoints; 


fir«^t, that Socrates, though eomelhing^ 
of a statuary, knew little of the arts, 
and not at all tliat landsdape-painting 
was tJie very perfiM’liou ; and, se- 
condly, that llu‘re are “more things 
in heaven andi ai thtban were dreamt 
of in his philosophy.” /A* was not 
cpialifKul to lectnie. as Sk«*tcher-ge- 
iHunl. The .sk«*tch<‘r, though lie has 
considerahh; ubiejuity, is not the 
Wandering Jew,” and thru was not. 
Yet perhaps the philosopher was nut 
far from tlu^ maik. Ftir Arislo- 
])haiu*s exhibits 1dm in a basket in 
the clouds, as in the very p<*ciiliar 
region of Idw pbilo^^opby. The 
Sketeher is not, ho\ve\er, recoin- 
inend<*d to take a ]d:u e in the basket, 
nor to pay exorbitant fare for the 
pri\ileg(‘ and ri'^k of sketching from 
a balloon. He may <l() miu-h with- 
out moving \4*ry far from his <in n 
ilour, for the clouds, unlike the 
mountain, v/// come to him if l»e will 
not go to ib(* clouds. And yet he 
uui*Ht not be altogether satisfied with 
those that condt sceiid to pay him a 
\isir, and look into his wimlow in 
tlui great mart or snbuibH of his 
cloudy Co( k:iign<*. He must breathe 
tlie fresh air when he goes skying; 
for there is a wonderful tlin'erenee 
betw<*en the smoke-dried wool-bags 
ov<‘r a <*oiuitry full of <*ldmney-tops, 
and the life and he.dtii-stirring elouds 
tliat sweep ovt-r iiuior and wilder- 
ness, eagerly to \i^it and loiter about 
bcquesterrd \ alley s,and sweet iiiouii- 
laiii livers. Many a lime lias the 
Sketrlier feeii tfeetu ranging over 
moors in masses carefully compart 
and cfirinected, not avahe open, lest 
some bright beauty should escape 
wbicli they mean to pour and spread 
in glow nrid'sutihhitm in a thousand 
varlouH liges, around the chosen fa- 
voured spot. 'I’hey me the very 
fairies’ “ Omnihtis;” some “ ride the 
storm,” gigantic Demons, Cotiduc- 
teurs, like the great aiiceBtor of ran* 
t^igriiel, paddliitig the aik. You may 
sometimeH see their half unveiled, 
half-misty, and niyaterfotia vUagea, 
and fury-driving arma^jilretch^ over 
many a vapoury leagnoi; laehAg the 
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monstrous backji^ of the smoke- 
breathing dragon clouds^ and so they, 
pass on — but within the OtnnSbus— 
the inside passengers — they are the 
“ Good People” travelling every 
spring and' summer to thetr otim 
sweet setpieBlered nooks, deep down, 
iiian^miles over mountain and moor, 
tlirough ravines and dingles, by 
torrents, and cool and glassy streams, 
amid etnboweriug foliage, the song 
<if gentle birds, and all the fragrance 
of llowers, brown caves, and mossy 
stones. Tiiere they are, gnd soon as 
tlie theatrical season can dispense 
witli them,- down cotnes a caravan 
full of wood nymphs and water 
nymphs, and all keeping cIo.se their 
best looks and smiles for tlie Sketcli- 
er. The fields of airfare large in- 
deed for the .sketrlier — ample space 
and room enough wherein to in- 
dulge liis fancy. If he ii^ve some 
genius, he may with ease imagine 
himsidf hestri<liiig the nn;rhly winds, 
and simply by aid of his jiiiihrelia 
at hia bark, with his feet up, cliasiug 
the Ciisso wary over the intenniiiable 
desei t, taking flight to tin? nioun tains 
of the moon, or putting a “ girth 
about the woild in foity iiiiiiuies.** 
However ditTicult he may liud it to 
wuitl,'* if lie cannot rhise 
clouds at pleasure, lie has studied 
skying to little purpose. But it is 
not enough to raise them — they must 
have life' and motion, and lliere is 
the dilluuilty; they must he appro- 
priate to the landscape as a whole — 
morCt to ev«*ry part of it ; it is <|uite 
wonderful how much ilie separate 
parts of a picture ans alTected, m»t 
only by the general disposition of 
the sky, but by the parts of it. Thci 
sky is as much subject to the rule 
of composition laid <iown in uiy first 
paper, us all other foims. Hut this 
clifticultys like almost all didiculnes, 
when mastered, gives great power; 
for it enables the painter to assist 
the weaker parts of ins picture, to 
set off those he would wish to ap- 
pear more prominent, to lower or 
heiglitcn the general tone of Ids pic- 
ture* It requires likewiife no little 
art to adapt the sky to the land* 
scape, that one character should bo 
^^tiirowii out* > If the Ist^dstape bo 
above nature, so must be the sky; 
and tills will hold good, both with 
r^ard to form and colour. If so, it 
will evident tltat the mo;st natural 
' VOL. xxxiv. Ko. eexv. 


Iikies, strictly^ speaking, will be 8om^« 
timea an offence ; anoF there isacauw- 
tfon to be used tliat die sky be not 
too much a portrait, nor too principal, 
unless, indeed, It be intended as the 
subject. It may then predominate, 
and b.e strlkii^, otherwise subser- 
vient. It la not unixmrunon to see^ 
pieces where land and sky are so 
cMiUally divided ineftVetana Import- 
ance, and sometimes having little re- 
ference to each other, that two pic- 
tures are represented instead of onew 
There is no complete whole. Even 
in sea-pi eccs, in which the lines are 
necessarily more simple, there must 
be no division of power. Awful and 
grand as Is the sea in a storm, it must 
?;enerally be the inferior element* 
'riie awe it iii*ipires must be impart^ 
<‘d. The supreme power must be in 
the tempest above. The storm de- 
mon is !solc autocrat. "Neptune dare 
not shew his face above water, but 
lias ducked di>wn siiddenly like a 
diver-bird fathoms deep, and rushed 
allVigliKni into Amphitrite’s saloon of 
coral and mother-of-pearl. Tiiere is 
even more suhlimity when the waves 
M‘em to rower in darkness under a 
power above, that lords it over them 
— they feel the terror of his might. 

< Now, tlu’n, take yoiir palette in 
han<!, and* sketch in boldly such a 
siii>Ject — where the sea shall be sub- 
set ient to the sky; take ])leiity o* 
colour, and no Riiiall brush, llere 
yoti have one long uninterrupted 
horizon of water from one end of the 
cam ass to the other— so far “ Om- 
nia ponlus erant.” Let it be mid 
ocean, a lholi^and miles at least from 
laud on every shle, a thousand miles 
from brown furze” — colour, a dark 
green, indiiniig to blue, and occa- 
bioniiliy falling into the purple, with 
sweeps of <ilark shadow across, run- 
oing into the deep hollows of the 
waves ; and let the waves be edged 
with a cold blue tint, and not curled, 
transparent, and of a depth unfa- 
tltomable. account for these sha- 
dows and colours, you will first have 
dashed iu some masses in your sky ; 
you will now give, them more shape. 
The lime is evening— towards the 
close of parting day,” and approach 
of night; leavidg thereby the excM>c- 
tation of someihing more horrtbla, 
when darkness shall be no longac 
visible, but all shall be 
sounds to roar, tgn^ howling;-^tML^Iti% 
. 3.C 
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expectation the picture must lead 
the imagination. There must be 
large and gathering masses of clouds, 
u red and lurid light much pervading 
them.. Over them, frequent cold 
and watery vapours shall be hasten- 
ing aud collecting as if called in from 
their outposts on more important 
duty. For the dire conllict is not 
y€!t,but ill dreadful preparation. The 
elemental war is nut yet begun, but 
the monstrous genii are entering the 
arena of combat over the everlawting 
gulf. Towards the ]ioriz<»n, break 
the masses of the clouds, and make 
an opening for the distant light of 
the setting sun in lurid streaks, and 
one line of deep red. Let cold gr<'y 
mountain-shaped clouds rise up and 
be the boundary, behind whii h liiis 
lurid light shall be spread. On the 
right, let the clouds drop heavy ami 
almost black upon the purple line of 
the sea. Amid the clouds, there are 
shapes of horror, of darkness, of ob- 
scurity, of evil omen, of deatli — fu- 
nereal hue, and pomp, and gathei ioir. 
And behind, a purple mass, tli4*re 
rises, in hue somewhat bleiuHng the 
Ted with the grey, the moiister-cloiid, 
with rnystiTious and vihible expre*''- 
siofl of living feature, of the Storm- 
Demon, ovdeiina up, witii props tiMi* 
arm, the spirits “ that <lu ids |dea>ijre 
in the vasty deep,’’ I pon the sweli 
of a huge wave, there is di'n}y *-eei; 
an object — it is so unobU udii^g oa 
the eye that yo»i do not t\jF 
time see it; ami now tiiat yon <).», 
you find it of deep ^ntere^t. It u a 
poor wretch upon a pan of a wreck, 
part of a mast and plank ; he io w'nh 
Ids head between his knees, and be- 
side him, a dog crouching hy him and 
looking up to him. There is not ev en 
a sea-bird to scream his dirge over 
the w'aters to his home far away, of 
which, in his misery, he is ihinKin^r. 
The painter cannot paint sound, but 
you can imagine you liear a Inivvl 
blended with the distant roar. The 
rest is left to the imagination. 

But If you love not to have vour 
ideas 

To be imprison'd in the viewless win J. m, 
Aitd blown with restless violence round 
about 

The pendant World,** 

forth, where the birds sing, 
itnS the fountains play, and all things 
j|ll4ten^aE^ the glorious sun is insi- 
nudtwg like a epurtier his beams 


through the lioney-suckle bower, to 
kiss and leave their g<dden light upon 
the tresses of Gentleness, as she sits 
with her head bowed over the page 
of Spenser, sympathizing in the for- 
tunesof Una with the milk- white iamb. 

Hut the Sketcher must not always 
enjoy this happiness. Ifc* must study 
the clouds wherein dwell the spirits 
that** rend the mountains,” that take 
the trees by their top®, and tear tiieiii 
lip by the roots; for lie must, even 
though he he a pastoral painter, feed 
his tniud with thegrandeurand power 
of nature. That habit W'ill improw 
his mind intellectually aud morally, 
and if he yjaiiit any thing worth paint- 
irg, it will be improved, as he ac- 
cu'iri s tlie greater notions of the 
^"»o\ver and majesty of Him “ who ma- 
ketii till' (‘loud> his chariot, and walk- 
('tii upon the wirii's of the wind,” and 
w ho made aud pri-serves iu its beauty 
tilt* f*imple^t tlowcr of the fiebi. e 
arc oft<*ii dcc**ived in the skies of line 
piciTires; seeing them pei fcctly unite 
wiili, S 4 > perfertiy agn‘e with the 
land‘-cape, we faiu*y them to be, in 
tin- Ci^uHiion ju repta ion of the wonJ, 
rntj.-'.il, wlu n, if they ivere, they 
u<>uid l>e discordant. They are as 
oiurn ciiutpoN. d as are the trees, 
roi kt uiul towers. The 
^!de/: ( t 1 11! in ! I'pear natural hut 
Ih not Mudi as were ever seen, 

i :-k\ in Jiie in:!uniilii*enr. picture 
oi r. J,^»^er Martvr, luiglit he *saiil to 
• • Of li.t' most natural skies «>f the 
5 ah»ter. Hut it is not so; it is very arti- 
injiriily coinnostul and culoiired ; it is 
quite of a pu*ce with that great work, 
ami is c^niceived with a craiuleiir and 
dignity fit for the passie/c of angels 
to iuinourifu* the glory amid the pains 
of rdnrtyrtif>in ; and the voluminous 
iuul pileil clouds, even to tlie extreme 
di -t:u<ee, are the wailing charioU and 
pivilioUM of the heavenly visitants. 
\Ve hear continually of the extreme 
!#e>;fity of lialian skies, by wiiic.h we 
art! to underHlaiid that they ar<9 of a 
deep chuir bliii*, and cloudless. Tliia 
is not only not bo, but it would be 
a great defect if they were ; cIoucIh 
areto the heavens what human beings 
are to tlie eartji — their hibabltantB. 
'i'Jiey ilwell in, and move about them 
at pleasure, or on important niiaBlouB 
either of love, peace, geutleneaB* or 
of awful puniahment. The ^reat 
maatera knew tliia, and the eloudiess 
aky of Italy is not to be found in their 
work9~nor»luckily,tn.n:jit^ef Even 
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Claude, wliofle skiefl are pd beautiful, 
nev«*r trusts one to the eye witiiout 
a rloud ; he would have introduced 
them, if on no other account, to hcdp 
the perspective — and it is worthy of 
remark that Ins skies are of a much 
lower tone tliaii nature exhibits tlicun. 
There is n key in the picture to which 
the foky must be in tone; a person 
not aware of this will be surprised if 
he ]>l(tce a bit of white p:iper asrainst 
one of (daude's skies — and, if 1 am 
not much mistaken, he. will bo as 
much surprised at the colour, as at 
the tone. And the same may be 
observed, thouirb to a ti:ri*al»‘r extent, 
ill (jHspar Poussin. 'I'iiat inimitable 
painter — I say iniiiiil.ibl<s for though 
ins style may In? imitated, there is al- 
ways HMomeihiiicr to M ct the spuri- 
ous ])rodui»iou — ibat iniiniiable 
pairitei-,tljen, WiiSjOt'all the b .tlernir; , 
the most familiar wiiii tin- ci«)inN ainl 
all tlieir doiii:?^. lie calls the “ S|iirits 
from the vasty de*^;)/’ and th«y “do 
come.’* Hut hi< ai<‘ not a-|»iec(*s. 
His land storms are hi erjiuioimt prfi- 
ductious. His come s\’,'(.‘e|>lnLr over- 
hi ud, ]>ourituf down I heir v<»a- 
geaiice, just winu a tiu* ]>UIJi^]^nent 
is wanted ; yon tiiink it is the visita- 
tion, or annual assi/e, when the puri- 
i}ing JndL»e < omes into tiie tfurene, 
in the majt'sty ami pov\cr of cloud 
and liglitmng — rind you are sure to 
si*e, if you will stiictiy esamine, 
•amie oirVoitiing cnipiif punisl.ed, 
soMic ])robtlessor unilouvl- hiii:r,some 
scant leafless, or unsocial, ]u<md, or 
rebellious s\ibj<M*t, in the i calms i>f 
SylvanuH. And porhap- in some odu-r 
picture, where there sji.iU f»e raib 'r 
n thrt^ateinng sky, lu* will allow tlie 
lightiiingdilasicd trurdv to slu 
upwards, and prt»j'’Cl bis hare and 
bony arms, like a gibbeted iVIon, b* 
terrorrm — f<tr the force of f'xampio; 
an a t?-kilful surgeon will often give 
n troiiblestnne tooth a wrcncli and 
leave him, that Ibo others may take 
warning. Caspar tosses about and 
lu'tidrt his trees, as if he had taken 
lessons of - Kolus. Vet. f-o truly pas- 
toral, or romantic, if the term better 
please, is he, that even in these his 
storm pictures, he takes great care to 
convince you this “ reign of terror” 
is not to be perpetual — that when 
the asaize la over, and the culprits 
removed, the lll-ronditioned riirlicnls 
tom up root and branch, the purifi- 
cation will be perfect, and there will 


be a long millennium of peace and 
happiness. For there is nothing hurt 
hut the guilty — the ymetical justice 
is perfect. As to the compositions, 
speaking as an artist of his skies, I 
have before shew'n how true they 
are to the rule, which never forsakes 
him. And would rbe Sketcher know 
what forms or comhinaTioiis of them 
best express motion, he will study 
the clouds of that great rnu-ter. VViih 
him they rievtfi* .sit for their portraits ; 
and Ji8 you look at the picture gene- 
rally, while in the delusion, you 
would feel uncertain if the sky you 
liad fir.st seen had not passt'd on, and 
another succeeded, equally accor- 
dant with the 5-ubj«-ct. In respect to 
life and motion, compare his skies 
with even the beauiifiil ones of 
C'laude, ISergliem, (hiyp, or iiuleed 
any otlier b'iiKl^cape-paint<*r of any 
school, and you will be ‘satisfied tlieie 
intist have been o/i art in the ina- 
nagiunent the others did not so tho- 
roiigbly undei^taiid. And would you 
try an e^[^e^iment to shock your 
taste, transfer one of his skies into a 
]>ie('e of llotli, Herghem, or even one 
of your own common scones from 
nature, and you will be coiirinced 
they belong to another country, I 
’mean not viimatey but a painter’s 
t lopia. 

When the birds built their city in 
the sky, “ C'uckorloudland,” a sworn 
measurer present himself, to geomo- 
trize the nir. if landscape-painters 
diad at that time Nourished in 
Athens, the satiie iniL'ht have been 
undersl(>od ns applicable to them. 
There are painters who are too 
fonrl of this geometiizing the air; 
liiey cut it up by roods ainl perches, 
(the Athenian did nut mt‘an lunhest 
for the birds,) and find a great 
difliculty to make one whole of it, 
which it always is in nainre ; and 
sometimes jh)ii see a flickering, 
!>usy, impertinent sort of sky to "a 
tame quiet scene, and sometimes a 
tame sky to a hustling scattered 
scene, all wliich is abominable, and 
they are sure to look as if Nature’s 
journeymen had made them. Bnt 
the great defect iiowstdays is the 
glaring eye of Pluehus Polyphemus 
in the sky, as if, having but one him- 
self, he would make all spectators 
iy«e the seven calendars, the sons of 
kings. They make the sun an Im* 
pertlnent’-'tbe celealial Paul Pryi 
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for ever intruding. Tt is the perso- 
nification of fever god— the 

yellow fever — with plague and pes- 
tilence in his brimstone aspect. 1 
have ventured in my first paper 
rather boldly to speak of this, and 
here repeat my detestation of the 
practice, while 1 am in the clouds — 
and it is time to descend; but there 
is the <lifiiculty. Now, after a di- 
tliyrainbic inilaiioii, it is bard to light 
gracefully and safely on any point 
in a low level. In such cases the 
“ descensus” is any tiling but “ fa- 
cilis.” Salisbury hiet»ple, tor in- 
stance, may be \ery much in the 
way, and impale an aeronaut like a 
gnat upon a pin, a ‘Mudibriuni ven- 
tis,” iliat all tlie Aiiels in the clouds 
may biiii^ their inicroscopcs, and 
magnify liim into a visilde curiosity. 
But it is time to descend ; and as her<* 
is a beautiful green spot, mossy, and 
cushioned with Nature’s costliest 
velvet, ill tim opening in tli(' wood 
below, and b}’ tiio upwau! and 
downward motion of bis bead, ilint 
figure must be a busy and gentle 
Sketch er, to whom I slmll sureJ\' Ix* 
welcome from the high estat<s with 
lessons “to raise the wind,” out 
flies the parachute, and here is 
terra fi rma once more. But where* 
are we y I know the spot well. 
We are in Leigli woods. And 
where arc Leiah woods ? Those 
beautiful woocU opposite Olitton, 
separated from it by the muddy 
Avon ; and as the epithet implies a 
somewhat unseemly river, dividing, 
like another Styx, the atruy the 
cares and turmoils of a busy ni’d 
commercial world, fi oin the regions 
of Klysiuni. Heautiful as these woods 
are when seen from the opposite 
hill, those wdui only see them thus 
liavc but little conception of lh<dr 
beauty. It is the very best artist’s 
ground, not on a very extensive 
scale, and of a character unique — I 
at least have never seen the charac- 
ter elsewhere. Some years ago you 
might have passed days in them, and 
not beard the step of human foot; and 
many have I passed in them “ from 
sunny morn till dewy eve,” alone, 
with one companion, and sometimes 
with ahappy fraternity of the stainers 
company, choice daubers, and pa- 
]>0f ipollers. It is not good, alone, 
•-Nliiey are too beautiful for solitudA 
long for soma one to whom 


to express y»^our admiration. And 
though, ill tin? woods, you are a figure 
yourself, you are not so to yourself. 
When lloiner sketched his beautiful 
night scene, he was not contented 
that his own eye saw it, or the eye 
of the reader ; he ]>uts in Ins figure 
ndmirably — a glad slicpherd is enjtiy- 
iug it “ T'oi/et vP* And, 

besides the beauty, there is, if you 
are in these W4>ods tjuite alone for 
au lioiir or two, a straiig*^ feeling 
creeping through your whole iniud, 
very mncli partaking of a mysterious 
ami iimbdincd fear. Yon begin 'to 
suspect the trembling ot tb** lea\es 
ami feiii, ami look about with s<»me 
sfepieiou iii;*t you are an iiitmder 
upoii fairy groimd. It may' be llie 
cenfes^ioii of a werikncss, at which 
the imimaginati ve will siieer,perhaps, 
and that is of lilt h* mfilter,hnt I own 1 
have had thesi' ft^eiings itt some spols 
in tltese woods to a painful <legree. 

On litThLiMT upon K-rri lirma, it 
was noMiticn** d tlrtt their* was a 
g«»nt!e Ss» ii in r in the foiegronud. 
Suppo-e tlio .‘-aiUtaiu;:! o\ er, ( t rien* 
is a b'ree' masonry in the arts — />/ 
rfnrh‘,'/nj, ) \’v are no>v 

two — lb»* oiigif 'll .^ketcion* of Magn, 
and “ nnoilier minion i'ine,” for we 
are all of ibi? faniily ol the Inuo. 
cents. To a\iiid lie* r*oi: fusion c»f 
Sk(*t< her No. il, h i him In* Pii'tor. 
Ami jHM'cliamn* the '•r-.nn ry may be. 
fii'Kt bip'un by flijile, ue, iJiui a r*'- 
ferenin* to Pietoi’s ^vditfolio. We 
were standing in an open space, of 
a frMv to res, cii'. ninv, fonmnly an 
encainpnnnil ; at the. erlLie it uasin 
most parts sleep, in ‘ oine prm ipiious, 
burroumhol by raiines ami dells — 
all wood^ol, and rt.eky ; and mi <»ne 
aid«» vvciH a larger d<*il, from which 
ros<! opposite to u.s a rocky lodglit, 
crowned with wood, and here \va« 
another space bu* encampment — this 
sloped b;u*k\vaid, thii-k with wootl, 
broken hertj and there, by rocks, 
down to the river; though nearetst 
to the liver, the ground was moro 
varied and precipitous. This beau- 
tiful flcenciy is c.on fined to two or 
three dells, one of which alone is 
large, and is a defile from below at the 
water’s edge. 'I’he others are com^ 
paratively small, but varying in depth, 
and thickly wooded and rocky. The 
whole territory is an ainpliitheatre, 
formed by the receding of the mid- 
dle, and projection of arms of land 
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towards the nv«r; and tVom eitlier 
arm tliere ar« bfaiiti/ul views of the 
scene as a whole. liut beautiful as 
these are— they are nothing to the 
detail — the inriuinerahJe varying se- 
cluded spi>ts concealed under the 
woods, iiere are the fftudxes for the 
artist. 

We sat some time, and Pictor 
shewed tlie contents of liis portfolio, 
and the sketehes were excellent, ju- 
diciously chosen, and evidently the 
liand was guided hy the mind as 
w(ill as the i*yv. He spoke of what 
would ninke picmres, what were de- 
fective, and proposed several alter- 
ations; — of tlu'po F thoao;ht 
greater limn \v«'r(‘ r«*cjuirt:(l. 1 then 
laifl b«*f<ne, him the rule of compo- 
sition, as kilil down in my lirst pa- 
per, and hy marking a few points 
with a little chnlk accordirio* to the 
rule, hroijjijt al the pur t'^ TOirether, 
and mndt* tiie lu .-st of each hy 
slightly marking its prop^u* lieight, 
di*(»t}i, projfwiion, and rec-sling. Pic- 
tor saw it insraut!}", i‘or he was ht‘- 
fore uu:xCfj!iairil5‘<I witli it, and was 
higlily triMtiiied — ijiit let him **pc»ak, 

i*tct<)r.~-\ nine one sketch here in 
iny pi)n!'nrm,li»at stra<*k tne as more 
perfect lljau the rest. I d;.re.<ay I 
fell it, hut kiu'w not why. ^ow Xh:it 
I li.ivt* the key to (•(unposilion, let 
us e\-uni{H» it. li<*re it is — and see, 
her4‘, and here, and Iicr(‘, ilie rule is 
exempliiied. Hot liere is a defect, I 
see; this tree » k'ohily enough, 
hut somehow or «»*ihi.r it iloes mit 
tell. 

S/:r(rh‘ y — ]v.H‘ause it grows fiom 
ground ilml i i>es dii iunly under its 
iieighi, and is madt* couNpieiions hy 
being in light. Throw it into shade, 
and make tlierehy but one mass of 
the tree, and the rocky groumi from 
which the tree rises, and bring your 
sliadovv «li>\vn luwrst under the lop. 

Pictor, — Thus — [after working a 
few iinuutes, and then leaping up 
delighted] — the very thing — Proba* 
turn cst — and now if you have never 
aeen it, lot mo take you to a scene 
that will delight you. 

Wo h'ft the green nmphilhentre, 
by a narrow path, at the edge of a 
deep wood, to which thoi o appeared 
no entrance ; and even tho depth of 
the wood was concealed, by the 
Budden deecent of the grounch We 
broke otir way tlirough the high 
weoda that, aaniated by brier and 


foliage, formed a screen to the beauty 
with in, and suddenly found ourselves, 
with the shelter behind us, at the 
top of a deep delJ. Not far from the 
spot in whicli we stood in admira- 
tion, all onward progress seemed to 
he denied ; for the trees wildly shot 
across, with long branches intersect- 
ing eacfi other, as if threatening in- 
truders ; and all beyond them was 
deep and almost awful shade, llirougli 
wliich were seen, dimly, and fronTa 
great depth below, trees similarly 
projected. At no great distance in 
iVont, the descent was very sudden. 
Wherever there was an) opening 
among the brandies, it appeared as 
if with the purpose of deterring ap- 
proach, by the solemu obscurity it 
shewed. This shade was in colour 
nearest to a deep- blue, hut it was 
softened over, and broken, with the 
brown holes of the trce«. To our 
right arose a high rock, which boldly 
proj'‘cted near us, and llien turned 
off, rounding itself, and falling into 
the tangh'ii and rocky hack tliat 
formed the more precipitous side of 
the dell. The opposite side was not of 
any great rise ; and over that you could 
sector conjecture hy some forms, that 
there was a continuation of scenery 
of this description, as if the territory 
had been broken into s(»vcral dis- 
tinct ravines, yet accessible from each 
other, and connected hy the commu- 
nication of trees shooting across, and 
l<M‘king, as it were, in social league, 
oli>n>ive and defensive. Huge frag- 
ments of stone were lying ahour, 
co\ered with moss and tender leaf- 
aire of a nameless variety. They 
must have been there since the Gi- 
gantoniachia ; atid the young plants 
that playfully twined around them, 
shewed they were no longer for tho 
engines of the Ciiaiils' artillery. You 
niiglit have imagined the daring com- 
baUnts had fallen in the conflict amid 
their own weapons, and, after moul- 
dering for ages, bad been partly chan- 
ged into stone, and become covered 
with earth, and all uatun^’s garni- 
ture, to liitie the monstrous limbs — 
the form of wiiicli, to the imaginative 
eye, seemed almost perceptible, lying 
many a rood, and as if left in the 
contortion of their last agony. Biu 
you fear not them now — there is a 
complete triiim]ih over them. IVaco 
6© witli thorn, if any he there ! An- 
oilier world has apnmg ti'oin their 
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ribs; and while yon doubt 

ii(»t beings ol* another kith and kiii 
reign pariiinouiit over tlie variegated 
soil that is the covering to llieir bones. 
Thf»re is not a patch ot* sky above as 
big as tlie paiiii of the hand ; it is, 
ho^wever.adeep blue grey, that serves 
to set oil* the gilding of the leaves 
tliat are against it. "Every thing is 
under a green light. From the'top 
of a high roek to' the right, wild asli 
and beech throw out their fun-like 
foliage gracefully above, as much as 
may be" canopying the scene. In the 
centre of this rock, there appears to 
be an opening, with a liuge fragment 
before it, like the door of Polyphe- 
mus. On nearer approach, however, 
you find no entramre, but some holes 
and crevices, that are quite! black, 
and go in, you know not how far. 
If you were to sleep there, you wemld 
dream of enchantment; then it is the 
imagination goes before \ou with a 
massivt! key, or an Open SefeUnie, 
and rocks open and clo^e after yon. 
There can be no doubt, should yon 
be in that Jiyj )py rase, you would 
walk through uvvful galleries, widj 
monster-f'uriiied locks, or petiilied 
demons grinning at you on every 
side ; and ha\ ing nervi s to stand this 
without waking, y<ju would come Uf 
halls of porjiljyry and jasper, iliumi- 
nated with diamonds, erne- 

raids, pearls, ameiliysts, and agate. 
Vou would be conducted by invi- 
sible hands down marble steps to 
deep subterranean water, the onward 
How of which would be seen, by 
Jumps suspended here and tJiere. 
There would be a boat to receive 
you, that, tlui moment you entered, 
self-guided, would take you on and 
on, Bcarire breatliinsr, from high and 
awful expectation of the coming mys- 
tery. Your passage would hecornt! 
narrower, and you would reacli tlie en- 
trance of a large cavern, in the centre 
of wliich would he a blazing lamp, 
that would sljew you before it two 
enormous marble lions in giand re- 
pose; and behind, you will discern 
steps that lead upwards, far rece- 
ding, till lost in obscurity. You will 
ascend them, and as you proceed, you 
will find yourself in the interior of 
H more magnificent palace than ever 
entered the imagination of King or 
Caliph. There, in a saloon inagnU 
gently illuminated, you will 8ee,rb- 
on a rpse-coloured couch. 


a beautiful lady, from whose sweet 
prestoice shall emanate all power of 
eiichaiituient. You are irresistibly 
led to her — you kneel to her as she 
sleeps — and 

“ Precisely,*’ said Pictor, interrupt- 
ing me, for the greater part of this 
vision was uttered before him — “ pre- 
cisely the sort of day-dream 1 liave 
often lield delightful communion 
with, in this very spot.” 

skrtvher. 'riieii you may be pretty 
certain that sucli is the character of 
the scene, and if you paint it, you 
must make the spectator of your ptc- 
ture see it all, or put him in a capa- 
city to dream it. 

J*icOtr, 1 fear, if 1 could convey the 
vision, my picture would be reject- 
ed, by eyes that do not see more in 
such a scene as this than rocks and 
odious trees. 

Skvtrht r, Try them, nevertheless ; 
if you fail ill captivating many, you 
will some, and delight yourself iit 
the woik; and I thmbl if then* he 
not mon* \i.>i(ms <»f poiUry in tin* 
eenerai mind, than \vc ;.:ive the woild 
credit for; the PoctV and tlie Paint- 
er's key only is wanting to opiui lh(‘ 
secret and ncglei teil chainber in 
wJiich they lie. 

Pii'tor^ (tlnnni*(j a hhrtcU out of 
h's jiorijlfto , ) Here is an attempt 
at this scene. 

.sWtvhrr, And what Is this at the 
back— 7 Poetry r 

Pivior. I amuse myself sometimes 
more with rhym'* than reason, and 
here is an instance. I have ever felt 
that thc€e woods were the reign and 
kingdom of invi>ible fairy beings, 
and have so felt it when here, that 
the feeling hasamouiiteti to a poeti- 
cal faith, I never shew tliese pro- 
ductioiKs ; there is a cold and sneer- 
ing contempt at the exp](*s^ion of 
any thing like romantic tceling, that 
makes me often shi ink from the con- 
tact of common fidlowsliip, and 1 fiy 
for nd’iige, and fur society loo, into 
ail ideal woiltl. The iiiuiginatiou is 
often awakened by the very shocks 
it meets with ; the more it is rubbed, 
like Aladdin’s lamp, the mute potent 
is the spell, and it becomes truly a 
(jenic that conducts me into the le- 
gions of Fairyland. 

Skett'her, Hut to the Poetry; — this 
Is, I see, an Incantation — to the invi- 
sible Lady, Allow me to rea4— ^ 
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THE FAIRY, 

Fairy, where dost dwell ? 

In the cowslip cup, or the blue harebell? 

I see no form, 1 hear no sound — 

Yet it scemeth as thou wert all around— 
Fairy, where dost dwell ? 

I see thee not, but where’er I turn. 

Mine eyes do gaze, and my ears do burn. 
Fairy, undo thy spell. 

I call thee out of the twisted reed 

With a wood-wild note — with speed, with speed ! 

1 call lliee from under the ciuiv’ering leaf. 

That darts from the shade in green relief ; 

’Tis green above and green below — 

The earth is bright with a sudden glow. 

Fairy, dost dwell 

Under the cool spring, glassy and deep. 

Whose sandy cells thy elves do keep? 

Hast thou thy bed and thy shining throne. 

Over and under the peblde-stone ? 

Art chasing the minnows round and round, 
That sjjiafih the pool with their silver bound ? 
Or, Faiiy, tell. 

Dost thou over tlie surface float, 

In the rohe-lcaf curIM to a silken boat, 

Tliat scarcely touches the water’s brim. 

As the boughs do fan where it doth swim ? 

Fairy, where do>l dwell ? 

Dost thou thy silvan palace build, 

'reaching the tall trees from the rock 
WJierc to shoot and .where to lock. 

And hang their leaves for the sun to gild— 
Letting the clear sky Just peep through, 

To dot tlic golden roof with blue; 

While thou tel lest, with nods and becks. 

The elves that are thy ar< hitects. 

From the aspen, the beech, and the spicy fir, 
Around to fling 
Their scaflolding 

Of the glittering tliread of the gossamer ? 

Or dost Uiou twine 
The sweet woodbine. 

And twist the shoot from the mossy bole 
Of the wild ash, round tlie narrow hole 
Ti)at pierces au outrnnre dark and small 
TJirough the rocks to thy Fairy-hall, 

Where all is bright, 

With the glow-worms’ light, 

That hang like gems on the crystal wall ? 

Fairy, where’er « 

Thou lurkest — in water, leaf, or fiower; 

Or floatest away ou the balmy air, 

Around my bower, 

O guard it well 

With charm niid with spell. 

And hid thy Fives environ it— 

For there iny love and 1 do sit; 

And fright with thy whip of adder*s skin, 

AU that dare to look ihorelo. 
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So will I touch the gentle string. 

The while my love shall softly sing 
To thee, to thee— 

And not an ear 
Tiie music shall liear> 

Besides ourselves, the charmed three. 

And I know by a sign^ 

That joy is thine. 

When thou hearest our dulcet melody; 

For as I touch, at the springing sound 
A brighter gleam is over the ground — 

And the leaves do tremble all around. 

Fairy, undo thy spell. 


Sketcher. As Sketcher-genoral, I 
must not express much admiration 
of your poetry. Do you not tl»ink it 
better to bo master of one weapon, 
than to beat the air idly with two r 

Pictor, I would nut beat the air 
*‘ic//y’with either; your illustration 
is from the art of ottence and de- 
fence. Poetry and painting are uls- 
ter arts — feminine, they walk the 
woods, and even wild^^, defeiiccle.ss 
and fearless in the spell and power of 
their beauty, loveliness, and gentle- 
ness. 

Sketcher. Add music, and tliey are 
the three Graces, and it will readily 
be admitted there is one spirit of 
inspiration in all. 

Pictor. Even in niy art, tlic me- 
chanical work, which kIiouUI be ino^t 
improved by the practice of the wea- 
pon, is soon learned, and is of very 
inferior importance, and too much 
from the common eye exacts and 
usurps the admiration it little fie- 
serves, and that should be liberally 
given to the higher qualities. Young 
painters are not aware how much 
they mispend their time, in fancied 
improvements, in bestowing too 
much of their time in acquiring a 
dexterity of hand, and too little, in 
cultivating the mind that should di- 
rect it. 

Sketcher, Degrading the " Divine 
Act** to the^ low ambition of leger- 
demain. It is as if you should place 
the excellence of an organ, not iii4he 


sound, but in the neatness of the 
joiner's work tliat put** the parts of 
it together. 

Pif'tor. It is true the liand will not 
always execute what the mi mi con- 
ceives j it is better the defect sliouUl 
be there, than in the conception. A 
picture Hhould be an appeal to tht? 
mind*s eye, that will often supply Ji 
deficiency of execution, Init ought 
ever to turn away from splendid anti 
presuming poverty. A painter can- 
not too niucJi study poetry — reading 
and j)rac rising it. 

Skridirr. You have crivon surli 
good reasons for the painter's double 
employment, tliat 1 shall venture to 
reetjiiimiunl it in “ "1 ’Ik‘ Sketcher.’* 
•Did your 1‘airy eomle:>eeud to reply? 

Pu'tfjr^ Uliy, as lo 

wficiice tlie answer may come, I 
know not. Far be it from me to 
limit the pow erof the invisible agents 
of an invisible or \isible wfu Id. — 
Being of spirit, tin y may itiKiniiate 
themselves into our inintN, iunl sii])- 
ply tliouglits — for you know not 
whence thvt/ come. Here, however, 
IS a reply (taking :i j>:iper from his 
portffdio) that you will flelect at once 
lo be a forgeiy, or, at least, deny its 
inspiration. Tlie arnusfmient of irtle 
moments, as the husi/ world W4>uld 
call them, who, vexed witli the ne- 
cessity of the drudgery <if their own 
indefatigable labours, will notallow 
any to bo industrious but by their 
rule and ineaMure. 


THE EAIUy’s reply. 

I come, I come. 

At tliy gentle call ; 

But firpt I must seek our crystal hull— 
There to deposit the gems of dew 
Cuird from the rose of pearliest hue'; 
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To set in the crown of our Fairy King 
When we dance our moonlight ring. 

Approach, approach 
With my ancient coacii, 

Carved from the acorn’s yellow cup. 

With my team of ants to drag me up 
To tlie fairy mound. 

Then under the ground 
We’ll dip, and bid the glow-worms clear 
SIdne before in the secret road 
Dug by Mole, our engineer. 

To our cavernous abode. 

Away, away. 

Run, palfreys, run ; 

Our errand done, 

hh*e. thrice tlie owlet’s wing can flap, 

W'e’JI be in the l>o wer. 

And leaf and flower 

With spells, tliat none shall break, enwraj) 

So deep and so strong, 

TJiat the sjiirit of song 
Sliail not esrape from thi‘ chitrnied L'toutk 
lint when all is Plill in tin* ]>a!e inooiili‘:lit 
Sliall faintly, faintly, float around. 

And blend wiili the dreams of the ‘silvery iiijht — 

Away, away. 

Skvtcher. You have admirc.bly together in most strange ft): m?i, like 
fenced in your bower. 1 hope tlm Jujge boa-constrictors inv(d\ ed roinul 
angel that visits it is not visionr.ry. monstrous unknown antedilnyiaii 
There is a <*lew, a thread that lt»ads animals, in a moment coiivtrted into 
to your ideal world — that chuive-j stoue. 'The scene was upon a pmall- 
iiiuch of its hanciity fiom j'Ocln'don* <*r scale. The chief coiisecjuence ot 
and exclusion. Therein is the “ re- it was att.ached to the rocky homes 
ligio laud,” that makes the woods with their f;tnla>tie roots alxuit them, 
sacred, and conv(*ris ti e ca\c»rn into their il.nk iry, and prohise. f. •^toon 
a temple. Tiiey have, it their and gainitUie of minute foliage, tlcat 

idol. made the liolvs behind them the 

Pictor inadi» no r.*piy, nor uuued darker; aiul under tin* impression of 
his heail, aiul plied Ids hnml .at J’is small ima^iinary beings holding do- 
work more busily, but it was evi- minion here, they a*:suni(*d a dignity, 
dent he was mai l ing it. I fear there as mysterious re>idences and luvk- 
wns soiiiethiijg too ideal in the mat- ing-places,v» hich they could not ba\ e 
ter, and that he felt it. derived from their dimensions. The 

When Piclor h.id finisluMl tl.e boughs tiiat shot across, to an oppo- 
iketch upon whicli he was employed* site lower ridge at no gi eat distance, 
we arose, and cro'->e<l tlie low rulge e\hibitod more distinctly in this 
on llie le,ft, (perhaps the shin-lioiie of scene their large leaves, d here was 
aoine charred anti buried Enceladus,) perfect seclusion, witii loss of gran- 
that separated the last-mentioned deur mixed with the beauty ; there 
dell from a smaller. Here the trees was conseipieiilly less cuhiposition to 
were not so large, of less bold rha- attract attention. Intricacy' ilicre 
racier, of more tender and graceful was hut simidicity. The wliole scene 
bend. The fragments of rook were was stamneu with a deep impression 
more tossed a’oout, and large — and of Koliiuue and sili*iu*e; not a leaf 
the broken parts of the ridge fell moved,ihonghwewereuiulermiiI- 
■uddenly, and formed fre<[uent rocky titudinous foliage. The fern was 
holes, recesses, or homes, from almost grey, and still, bending over 
which shot out the. boles and shoots the hollows wbich it partly made, at 
of trees; and immenao antique roots ^ the upward extremity of the dell, 
were twisted all around, binding, as was a pale yellow, very faint ; all else 
it weroi with iron grasp, fragments was or a cool and «iuiet green, the 
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boles of the trees dark, and the rocky 
fragments covered with moss, and 
tlie more precipitous banks in every 
tone of brownish red and grey. 
There was nothing here very dark, 
that is, of any size; the holes and 
crevices that might be so, were in 
themselves too small to affect the 
general character, which was even- 
ness of tone — a sort of uninterrupted 
and charmed repose, nearest to 
sleep. There was something of a 
dream-like faintness in it. 

Pictor, Lower down, wliere you 
see that twisting tree shooting out 
from the rock, like a serpent disen- 
tangling himself from the earth, 
there is a strange scene unlike this 
or any other in these woods. Vou 
se* from thence, light through to the 
bottom of the dell ; there is more a 
character of motion, or reJidiness to 
start into it, when the spell shall be 
taken off, that keeps all together ns 
it is. That would be a scene for 
fairy revel or procession, and the 
twisted tree shooting across would 
seem the seat for spectalors nbo\(? 
the area for a dramatic scene. 

Skeirher\ 1 know it well, and so 
it has otten struck me. But this 


scene, it is the very redgn of silence ; 
our voices here would sound unhal- 
lowed, though they uttered hymns 
and anthems. 

Pictor. Just so. Y€*t that reminds 
mo of PurcelTs music, whore Love 
awakens the frozen slumbering ge- 
nius of the mountain in his ice-bound 
cavern. 

Skctvher, That is ])oeiry ; and if 
you will not condemn tlie blunder, 
the music deepens the silence of the 
scene. 

Pirtoj', Because the description^ 
lies in the sound. Wore you in sudT 
a scene, you would not require that 
mode of description ; ytm would hr 
so satislied hy tlie actual silt^ce of 
the scene, that the slightest sound 
would offend. Every sense would 
be dead but one. I have imagined 
a solitary sort of inonnniental and 
stony tigure for this scene, and com- 
mitted, perhaps, a greater blunder 
than you ; for I have ventured to 
make iSilenee hersidf speak, and, 
worse still, l^cho take the leatl in 
conversations. But personiricutions 
allow of great liberties. I have the 
attempt wiiJi me, for it is of recent 
performance. 


Ec.110 and SxLKNCi:. 

Echo. 

Sleepest thou. Sister Silence, here. 

In the dim haunt of the lonely deer. 

Like the moon in her sabb*' cloud ? 

So calm thy look, so still thy breath. 

Like a Nun that sleepeth her sleep of death. 
Wrapp’d in her holy shroud. 

SlIJ’.XCK. 

It is not death to breathe no word — 

Many the thoughts that are not heard, 

That deep in the bosom burn : 

There’s a spirit that lives in the balmy air, 

The desert cave, and the wild deer’s lair. 

Under the shadowy fern. 

Echo. 

Awake 1 Awake ! 1 bid thee awake 
To the horn and hound. Through brier and brake 
They dash through the quiet stream. 

Hark I Over the vale they proudly sweep — 
Awake, awake from thy sombre sleep, 

And spell of enchanted dream. 

SlI.ENCE. 

Away, away with the fiound and born— 

Away with the sports of the garish mprji. 
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But there is a voice I love. 

That is heard at eve iu the low' twilight. 
Or when the moon in the blue of night 
llidelli serene above. 

O then bring hither some true love pair. 
To breathe llieir vows to the gentle air, 
Softly and sweet to hear. 

And Echo, do thou prolong the sound. 
Till it in(dt on the ear it cannot wound. 
Of Silence reposing near. 

Knio. 

Sister, repose, and around thy bed 
Thy Eclio a spell of awe shall spread, 

'fo banish the prying crowd ; 

A holier fear in my voice sliall run. 

To guard where sleepeth my Sister Nun, 
Veird in her sable shroud. 


Skctcher, If there be any living 
tiling h»*re besides ourselves, ctr- 
lainiy Silence has gatliered them to- 
gether, and covered them with her 
])rotei*tirig mantle ui' sleep. If, under 
lhe>*.* circumstances, she is <‘ontent- 
ed to have mi Ji^fcuers, it would be 
bard irnleed tiiat she slioulil not be 
allowed a voice in her own family. 

ihetor. You are indulgent. Would 
tills scene best suit Solitude or Si- 
lenc»‘ 'i 

Sh{Jc/i*'r. Are they not the samcr 
thing : 

pKior, No. 1 can conceive even 
a greater feeling of solitude being 
excited without silence than with it. 
For iustam^e — suppose you were 
among the tastne^ves of the Alps, in 
si'enes of awful solitude, wliere no 
liuuiau foot before your own bad 
been, would iioi tlie feeling be in- 
creased by an avalanche f or say, 
amiil the deepest seciiision, the roar 
of a waterfall ? or even without tliat, 
the crash of (he failing of a few stones 
from an euiineuc<* V 

SkcirJit'i, feeling belonging to 
the scene, independent of solitude, 
would be increased; I (picstioiiif that 
of solitude would not be lost. If so- 
litude be repose, that would unqueH- 
tionably bo biiikeii by ft sense of 
danger, that woiihl excite to active 
<»xertion, which, though it may exist 
in Nolitiide, would inner seek il, but 
rather help, aid, and fellowship, oven 
in endurance. However that may 
he, I Khoiiid prefer the title ofSileuce. 

1 never yet saw a picture of Solitude 
that satLshed me. The painter has* 
been generally too ambitious in com« 


E osition or in colour, or too mean in 
oth; for in a picture professing to 
be Solitude, nothing should be obser^ 
vftbU‘, for whatever is no, breaks the 
repose. W iison*b >*olitiide Ls perhaps 
the worst — it is very mean — it i.s ab- 
solutely iiotliing but a clitch ; and 
how the enibelii‘'liUientii of arcliitec- 
ture came lliere, u lien? they ought 
to hav e no place, it would be diibcult 
to say ; — besides, it is open to intru- 
ders — not eiiougli sliiit in. Solitude 
should be witbiii a cliarmed enclo- 
sure to be perfect. It should he such 
ascene whcie the Prince of the Black 
Fles may be turned to stone, aud 
enchanted for a thousand yt^ars. 

Pivtor, 1 will endeavour to paint 
t/u ’5 scene, aud call it Silence. 

Skitdur, And mark the almost 
shriakini^ character ithas— how" many 
of the roots aud branches appear to 
steal lowly and quietly across it, 
rather seeking the ground and its 
shelter, than shooting upw ard ; all 
the upright lines are faint, such as 
of the larger trees, fur they are 
mostly concealed by the immediate 
foliage. They stand apart and sub- 
ordinate, like sombre mutes, the 
solemn stalely guards that wait and 
watch in the shadowy distance of tl.e 
bantjtiet-hall the motion of the hand 
thill is to call them to insUuU duty. 

Picior. Ves ; faint as they are, ri- 
sing from the riilge, they serve the 
purpose of protection, without intru- 
ding themselves. They are like the 
outer ranges of pillars in ii soleinu 
Cirecian temple ; you are just aware 
of their presence, their strengili, and 

•upporli and that is fiU ; they tendy 
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therefore, to complete the repose 
I shall not forg^'t tliem. 

Sketcher. "Wliat 1 should most 
fear in an artist who should select 
this subject, would be Ids forbtar- 
ance. There is so crreat a fashion 
for strong contrast, for splashes of 
brown, and while, and yellow, too 
indiscrimin itely applied to all sub- 
jects I and then fhe spirit of rivalship, 
in this doing somethifig striking, 
leads to sucli daring attempts (I 
judge from the few "of late y<!ars 
that have come under iny eye), ami 
the touching and retouching pictures 
on exhibition wall s till all the mo- 
desty they miglit bate possessed on 
the easel at lionic is lost, and a me- 
retricious glare given to them, that 
I doubt if an artist would not fear 
to trust a picture to tlie walls of an 
exhibition-room (outglaring even the 
outrageous and gaudy colours of the 
visitants) — I doubt if he would there 
trust a picture of so modest and un- 
assuming a tone of colour as this 
subject d<‘mands. IVrliriTis — nay, 
certainly, the picture would suffer 
by its company. Tliis is undoubt- 
edly an evii of lixbibifhju^. 

Pictor, And the eye loses its 
purer taste, by being too continually 
i?xcited. I'iiO very judgment that 
should bo cool, is in a stat<j of fever. 
It is indeed ii great lo-‘s if u [lublic 
exhibition necessarily excbidc*s a 
whole class of pictures J*od the 
more to be regretted if they be of 
the m'idcfit cast. It is a loss, if it 
would exclude such a subject as 
this. Those who love pictures, and 
xv'ould patronise the arts, should fre?- 
queiit the painters’ rooms, see their 
works upon the easel, and not judge 
of them by comparisons they ourM 
not to bear. This liberal practice 
would give the artist cncouragcmient 
to think for himself, and to allow his 
genius freer scope, and to rise* 
above the llule competition fur btri- 
king vanities. 

Sketchcr, And I believe it will 
bo generally found that tlic most 
mo&Bt piQtures, those that strike 
least at first siglit, are the best. The 
painter wlio will dare to keep him- 
self within the sentiment of his sub- 
ject, and abstain, for the sake of it, 
from the use of much of the power 
of bis palette that would ambitious- 
ly serve to advertise it to the public 
gfee^as being impressed with the 


dignity of his art, that he will not 
allow to be subservient to a false 
taste that he condemns, — tliis artist, 
as he keeps his genius unfettered, 
will alone reach tiu? extent of his 
power. 

Pictor. lint would he live by his 
genius ? 

SA't fcher. Certainly ; lie will pro- 
bably in tfu; end be the winner, and 
may do that wliich those who are 
servile cannot — he may command ; 
and if he fail, he will gain some- 
thing, however little — and genius is., 
like love — better a little with it, than 
adluence without it. We often bear 
of ifenius depressetl ; tln;re is a mi- 
serable puling pity for poor neglect- 
ed genius. Genius wants it not — is 
at all limes happy, though in its 
own way. \Vliem*ver 1 hear artists 
excn*-c their defects hy throwing 
them on th(! public la-^Li‘, they ap- 
pear t(» iiie to admit a degrading 
servility, and 1 often ihiiik it is but 
to get l id of the trouble of defend- 
inir the. faults of whicli tliey «are 
really enainour(*d. 

1 agree with yon; tlie 
mind slnuild ’oe cultivated morally 
and intellectually, and then ihero 
wouhl be sbame to make such ex- 
VuBf. Ibu are you ipiite sure genius 
Ciiijruit be t /pressed and wretched ? 

r. tieiiins may be de- 
])ressi*d by circumsiances that <Ie- 
stroy the .mind, and then it is gone. 
Uut as lo!!g as it is in the man, he 
is wd wr(‘t<*bed. His genius i.s Na- 
turt'Vampiedovvery ; it positively en- 
liclusH him, for be would never <‘X- 
chang<» it. We may pity the posses- 
sor, who i.s iinconsrious that be re- 
rpiii-es our commiseration. As long as 
he //oo* his '.miius, be walks the worhi 
willi ?i alnmt him ; his eyes 

and ears are i)iind and d(»af to many 
tilings that surround him, and he may 
be in a vi ion of an Dorado or 
Paiadise. 

Pictfn\ Wilson is always called 
poor Wilson; and I tliink Allan Cuu- 
iiingliam, in bis Idfe of Wilson, be- 
wails bis linrd fate, and instances his 
painting hi^-. “ Ceyx and Alcyone,” 
for a pot of porter, ami tlio retnaiiiH 
of a .Stiitmi cbeesc. Vet, tloubllej^s, 
had he hc^ ii an unhappy wretched 
man, lie cofild m»t have had tho 
jmwer of painting it; that power 
charmed away the bitterness of po- 
verty* Shall the iinagiuatioii have a 
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jMiwcr to create, ami not cater for 
its possessor ? Shall it not, like the 
inngieiatrslamp, conjure up the ban- 
(juet of Aladdin, wliose dishes were 
gold V They may not always be car- 
ried to an honest nuM chant, but still 
they are gold. Cienius is a liaj)py 
guest, lest p(M)ple say what they will 
about tlie wretchedness it often 
brings. It. often, imlecid, tiiids little 
in common w ith iis fetdiiiqs and sen- 
timents, ami looiCH to the woild a 
misery it knows not. It is a happy 
guest wiiliiii,fiirnis]ieshoi>en, drec'-^e.s 
tJiem as it pleases, awakeis'* imaui- 
nation to supply wliat reality will 
not ; and if ihin^'* go not <]uiu. right 
ill this stale world, cries Ojxm Se- 
same, ami a new oiui oTuts entram*e 
to it. It has Inn n ofveii said that 
one Indf the woild Knows mil how 
the olher lives — and we nr-iv adil — 
feel*-. 

ShrUhfr. Once returning from a 
tour ill Wales, 1 t;*iveilcd ourrich* a 
roaeh with a xei}' inteili'rcii*; i/ood 
sort of iii.nn, a manager <.i a )ari.:i* 
luanufacuuw, and a pi*<‘;.< hi*i'. il<? 
ijuestioni'dVne ;:s t<» uiy ImsincM-* — 
where 1 had lu'en, 1 told Idui sim- 
ply, that 1 had been into \^;»le^ lor 
llie purpose of sketchi’.g. l or what 
ohji’Cl, he denuijoleii ; for whom,* 
ami wliat ])aynicnt did 1 rec.-iie 
from iny employer r Nonf\ I ttild 
him ; it was wcdtly lor my ]'leie-uie. 
lie Uudeed n\;ou ine wi;h a Kind 
pity — leelurcil irie tm the sin of ly- 
ing — was it prob.ahh* that I wtuiUl 
toil, walk through s«M*h a e^onllry on 
foot, and take plans ot otlou p.’oph*'s 
properly, without reinui;‘'raUo;i, and 
tor my pleasure ? adding, a:. <l at the 
same liim* eyeing iny stained ^Ket^ h- 
iiig jacket, that it was a pity any luie 


should condescend to aiVect to have 
means of independence, which he 
evidently had not. How could I be 
offended with the man ? A taste for 
sketching — for pictures, had never 
come. V, itl.in Ids experience, nor 
]u* ronci*iv(; it. I was onco 
ii mpted to 'K('t. h on a very cold 
day; a fricid was with me, who, 
wjiihi 1 wa- o employed, walked 
lia^ii backwards ;.ud forwards at 
home* dlsiiim i? to warm liitnself. A 
knot of pe<‘r»h* *» :is coilci ted around 
me, u bo pitii*d me, and pretty freely 
abused rny fiit nd for his cruedty in 
kiH'ping me ihcue in tiie cold, add- 
ing, that they knew well enough he 
w'ould liot CIO it himself. There can 
be no doubt they thought me a very 
utiliapjiv man, and blessed them- 
s(*hers that ll.ey were not born to 
such dnidgi‘ry. 

J*it I bk lic've ihcu e are m.any 
pity aui-ts wilt* oULdit to know bet- 
t^'r — but it i*' faidl for an artist to 
pity Ijiroself. Ihcrc* is something to 
admire in tlie prou^s-sional j'ride of 
c»id X'esfris, win; iuirod need his son 
c*n the Paii‘'ian -rrge* riiul to the 
public, n!th “iurjily these* words, — 
“ ^iaiiitaiu the* dgiiity of your art.*' 

S/x/'trfu r. in a spot you have de- 
dicat(*d to ilciicc*,** you have at 
!i a''t ;jivi n the divinity the beiielit of 
: ami that she may not com- 
plain of our conference, would it not 
in* better to leave her to lier repose ? 
Shall w<‘ m.t visit this scene together 
a vain ? 

I h.is i ..reed to, and we left 
the \vo:kN : ter tin* rest of the walk, 
by our i;udi;;ui\e silence, paying 
more v(*\ creiice to the Divinity we 
had <prnt< d, Ilian we were willing to 
s1j4*w ill h( r psesciice. 
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Wiiit.G Parliament was sitting, wc 
felt that it would be unfair to pro- 
nounce a decideii judgment upon it^ 
proceedings. The experiment which 
had been made in legislation was so 
great, the chanire which had been ef- 
fected in the ConslUiitiou so prodi- 
gious, that it was impossible to form 
a correct or impartial judgment on 
its measures until they had closed. 
We were willing to make every al- 
lowance for the inexperience of a 
new class of men in public aiVairs ; 
we appreciated the dilliculties of 
Ministers fretpieutly obliged to seek 
for shelter in the camp of their old 
adversaries, the Tories, from the as- 
saults of their newly created allie'*, 
whom they had struir^led so hard lo 
introduce into liu* Legislature ; and 
we were dosirojis, in good J'aith, liiat 
this great experiment, lipon which 
the future fortunes of the empire 
U'cre so much dep(*mlent, -.'hould re- 
ceive the fullest and fairest field for 
exhibiting its f Ifects. d he measures 
of Government, t,<jo, and tin* Legisla- 
ture, were bo vaciilating and contra- 
dictory — they BO frequent!}' undid 
one day what they had done tiie. 
preceding — resolutions parsed om* 
night by a large majority, were so 
often repealed tiie next by a still 
larger, that it was imposHible to form 
any clear conception of what really 
was to pass into the public Statute- 
Book, till the curtain had dropped, 
and the flitting scenes of that cliange- 
ful drama had passed into the eter- 
nal records of history. This change 
has now taken place, and we lias- 
ten, in no spirit of party animosity, 
in sober sadness ratiK?r than temjio- 
rary excitement, to consider the ef- 
fects of the change, and the conse- 
quences it is likely to produce on 
ourselves and our children. 

It is commonly said that the Re- 
formed Parliament has surprised the 
Ultras on both sides; that it has falsi- 
fied the predictions of the Tories, 


and disappointed the hopes of the 
Radicals ; and that its proceedings 
have been so extremely difTereiit 
from whatwdls anticipated, that it is 
impossible to foiinaiiy probable es- 
timate of what it will hereafter do, 
or what eflect it may liave on the 
future destinies of the nation. If 
you listen to the Rmlical iiewspa- 
]iers, there never has so corrupt a 
Parliament sat in Great llritaio. 
More va<*illatijig than the most vacil- 
hiliiig of former legi^latures — more 
obseqifu)U-> than tiie most ohseipii- 
Oiis of former ii’-senihlies^ -more boI- 
fish and hard-hearti il than tin* most 
s(dli>h and hard-I)t‘:irted of fornuu* 
Parlia men ts, it has, a< cording to them, 
proved itself utterly nnworiliy of 
the high tb-stinies to which it was 
called, and nirniBhe<l unnineiiig 
proof that a f«u’ more complete pur- 
gin'? of thi* Augean stables, n far 
moit* ilmrouudj regeneration of so- 
{ iety, is rHn’es'»rtry to remedy the <lis- 
'iirders of tb(‘ State. The Tories, 
iboy tell us, an* for tn er annibilaterl ; 
the miserable Rump of the fcniiier 
oppressors of Lngland ran hardily 
iiitister a hundred voles in l^jrlia- 
ment; hut the Legislatuie, ♦ive-sl'Cllis 
of which is the woik ol their own 
hand*», returned by the "i’en-PfOitid- 
eis, the oflspring of tin* Ref(»nn Bill, 
has proveil itsell utterly unworthy of 
the. confidence, of the nation, and 
loudly calls tor amendment, hy the 
introdm*tio’i of a still lower and more 
levellincr class. 'I'ids, bo it recollect- 
ed, in not f)ur language ; it is not the 
ra\ ing of disajipointed 'rorit»s ; — it is 
the coinpiaintof triumjiliant Kevolii- 
lioni'^ls; ihi* euloijy pa‘-sefi upon the 
gre.'it democratic ex{)erimeiit by its 
successful proinoteis; the practical 
rcsullR of ilie first great example of 
a po]>ular Pai iiarnent which the hi«- 
toryof I’.nglaiHl has exhibited. Were 
it not that the subject ia too aeriou.s 
to be treat4*d lightly — the cliange too 
irrevo4*ahle tobe the subject of liierri- 
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ment — the clinappointmeiit the prog- 
rj<jHtie of too iiiueh evil to be tiie 
subject of exultatiiin, we could make 
a ciinous priper by contrasting the 
prophecies of die Kevoluliouists with 
ihti effect of their changes; their 
Man^uint^ anticipations with the sad 
reality; the Reform. -d Parliainent as 
it stands^ with the llefornied Rarlia- 
mcTiL as it was e,xi)ected to be ! 

VV"e liave frequently had occasion 
to observe, tliut the danger of politi- 
cal chinges consists not in their first, 
but their uhiinate effects ; not in the 
UHjasiires whi< h are. in the outset piir- 
surnl hy ;i vvihiin/, l>utt}ios<; vvliicli are 
ultiniaU'iy forced upon a reluctant, 
l.ctiislatiire ; not in the Katisfactitiri, 
})Ut the dis;‘pjn»i;»tnn lit, with whicli 
the iirst re:., cue rated i'arliainent is 
received. fiii.s is tiie inevitahle 
progrc‘ss of (lt‘r:ioci:if ic i*haijc:cs. A 
new [^eo;iv.laiiire, the reuiit of a \a-t 
;nid successful popuiar etfort, is in- 
-tailed iuhnpre>ii4' |»oiV(‘r; iinhoiirnh 
eal expectation'' arc forcunl, i hiniCi i- 
cal ex p(‘c tai i o ri s i n d u c'c d , a I ul a m j d s f 
the uni\ei>a] tr.ui>])orts of lln" pcqiu- 
lace, the iiovt*! machine, the rliihl <»f 
pubiii*. oxcitiuneut, coiiimeiiccs it.w 
opevatioiis. Ihv'smitiy it is discover- 
red tioit th»‘ new (hivcrninent cau- 
n* t u%o!i impos:>ibiiiT?<'', ; I'lni* itcan-* 
ijfit laise nurii-'v wiliiont laying <ui 
nor diM‘nai..e debt wit hour, 
po>i»e'-''iti'j limdji; and that it any 
senNiblc idirf is :.;iven To ijiC bur- 
dens of The people, it must h«» by ;i.e 
spolijfliou oi tiU‘ opulent eia''sc>, by 
tht* coil tisciUion oi prepv j ly, ai.d ;he 
adoption of extreme ri‘\ olubeiiar} 
measures. Agaiii-t “UCJi nica^uies ait 
men of proiHU’ty at lirsl n'coil ; tin y 
are urged to commence tlieiu ]*y the 
revolutionary party ; they are reiuinil- 
ed of ho tner proun.-ie** ; ancituii pio- 
plu'cies and faHe htatt'inentN are 
ihrowu tip af;ainst tluun ; and anud^t 
the stiuggle of c onteiidin:.: factions-, 
an<l the contbet of ntubition with 
terror,their measures nre o( the most 
vacillating and conti adielory descrip- 
tion. Soiiietinu's impelled by revo- 
lutionary nnibi(ion,Hiid the roer< ioii 
of an unbridled constituency, they 
venture upon a violent step.’ .^ooii 
warned ol the consetpienci'sof their 
action.M, and mmlo aware of the dan- 
ger of the measure wliKdi they Iinve 


sanotioDcd, they endeavour to retrace 
their steps. Their mcaRiires, like 
those of the novice in guilty indul- 
gence, are marked by timidity and 
irresolution — tins very qualities of all 
others the most likely to sink them 
in the estimation of the fierce and 
litiheediiig Revolutionists whose aid 
they intoked in the struggle for 
power, by whose assistance they 
triiimpiicd o\er tlieir Conservative 
opponents, riius the first democra- 
tic J-fgislature gradually sinks in the 
public estimation ; the hopes of the 
Re% (>lationihts are no longer reated 
(ill their achievcjiients ; the victories 
gained over ( 'ons('rv.ilive principles 
are sullicient to K'<;cp alive the hopes 
and rouM* the expectations of the 
republicans who elevated them to 
]>owi‘r ; and that stubborn mass, in 
suilt'ii di-(‘«iiitciit, rcs4»)ve to use 
their newly ac<piired power, for the 
]uirpo*se <»f eiiVeting still farther 
cloir.jc*', ;jfi(l iiiiroducing* into the Le- 
gislarurc, at ilic iu*\t cli*ctb>n, a more 
IrsiilemHi and tlioroiigh going body 
of douiucraiic adv eritureis. 

* 1 ni?,*" 7'hh r*, i?ie iicfc.hitc.'in 

l.i'Jt.riim or I'mrn'c. •• is tliC Cs.itura' pro- 
;;;( oi a cIm:»i:''s : — AinMiion. tlie 
!ov.* «•! p ,\\.:\ uriM-s ia the higher 
y I \\ ! t iL*ciT>clvcs,ai!(i obraiii 
tin: j.rv »ne autho’.iiy. Ifut 

ji (b‘r(ja*s i:i 
: .-.O', •m iiil. 1 u>r ( till ihe 
i < l’» p -Vs.' I. c I t. S itufted 
v.iT ! V / V ynnfMh u'b persons 

cl I IK ( j-fiivi* iosr.ip; bn: it is 

\n 'l.tir } iIk y ..re iiices- 

,:1) pic SMI oil l«y liu- cio\N»i in their 
i'.‘. 'iiK 'e wlu) ms cKcb'iivoiir to .^r- 
-r ti e uiovt'incpi. cvt:n il they po'C hut 
\;e t It Ji'‘vwe lo»vc't « if 
t y oppt'-c j:s \s I'iu .ro c.if!td an iui«- 
:»ikI incur u-* Acc« pp 

I t n'c ii.Cur.il cf rcv**lu:ioimry 

c. .K'.pcs, !ho licnrecsatic ji.iif (I t!ic ftr>t 
Av^cioh’y w.n (?:e of the 

Far from regarding the present 
disconlent at the Reformed Parlia- 
uient with sentiments of exultation 
or indifTerence, therefore, we look 
upon it with the utmost regret. It 
proves to us that our anticipations, 
grounded on the experieiirt‘ of for- 
mer t ini ch, were too welbfoundial ; 
that the disease is not only acting, 


'rhiers, Uev. Franc. II, 7, ( I. 
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but actto^ io the precise way wliicli 
we anticipated ; and that the discon- 
tents of the people at their first po- 
pular Parliament are preparing the 
way for a still more democratic one * 
at the next election, or a still more 
violent change on occasion of the 
next public "excitement, just as it 
did ill Prance, just as it did in Rome, 
just as it has done in all coiintrios 
’wIku’c a brief period of popular effer- 
vescence had been followed by a 
long series of despotic oppressors. 

On coolly reviewing the jirocecd- 
ings of the Reformed Parliament, 
and considering the estimation in 
which it is held, live rircuinstauces 
strike us as peculiarly deserving of 
notice. 

Ill the first place, there never was 
a Parliament in the memory of man, 
which possessed so little llie po^ 
pillar confidence ; we do not say the 
confidence of the Conservatives, for 
it was hardly to be expected they 
should enjoy that, but the confi- 
dence of their own party, of the 
Movement, Radical, and Ridcirm 
constituencies throughout the realm. 
This is a fact which it is impossible 
to dispute; the public newsjiajims 
on a// sides, with the excf*ptioii of 
the hired Treasury journals, bear 
testimony to the melancholy truth. 
Mr Attwood and tlie Political Union 
of Birmingham, the chosen allies mid 
valued correspondents of I^ovd ;Iuhu 
Russell; Mr O’Connell and the Re- 
publicans of Ireland, by whose timely 
aid the Reform Bill was earned ; 
Mr Hume and the Republicans of 
England, are equally indignant, lie- 
collect the vituperation with winch 
these dearly beloved allies of Minis- 
tera assailed them ou occasion of the 
seciond imposition of the Malt Tax, 
the changing the loan of fifteen iniU 
iions to a ^ant of twenty to the 
West India Proprietors, or the aban- 
donment of the spoliation clause in 
the Irish Church Bill; .and some 
Idea may be forined of the estimn- 
tioiiiin which the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, the creature of the Oernocracy, 
is regarded by its supporters among 
the Hepubliean Party. The Exa- 
. miner, the Spectator, the Morning 
Bbndd, the Morning Advertiser, the 
True^Suh, bltve successively been as 
tbeir darling Legisla- 
Albion, the Standard, the « 
iaplw^4>]r tiie Morning Post. 


are fai* from insinuating that these re« 
proaches are well-founded ; many of 
them, we shall Immediately shew, are 
absurd and ridiculous. tVe merely 
mention the fact of their existence, as 
a Signal proof of that harmony between 
the people and their representatives 
which, we were told, ivas to bo the 
invaluable result of the Reform Bill ; 
and that complete restoration of Par- 
liament to the confidence of tho 
country, which Lord John Russell 
held out as the ])iiiicipal reason for 
forcing, by every possible means, its 
adoption upon the Lt^gisiature. 

In the next place, although the 
Puilininent has lalleia into this uni- 
versiil oblo(|iiy with the Movement 
Party, yi‘t have they regained the 
confidence of those who wish to up- 
hold the remaining institutions of 
the country V We fear not. We 
say this with deep sorrow, and with 
no feeling of hostility to the present 
liegislatiirc, but, on the contrary, the 
most sincere desire to aid in resto- 
ring them to that confidcnre Tvhich 
w'c fear is irrevocably impaired. The 
coufidciK^e of tin* country in the au- 
thority of Parliament is weakened, 
not wo inucli from distrust in the in- 
dividuals uho now compose it, os 
• Irofii a perception of the mode in 
wiiich it. is composed, and tlie autho- 
rity whiclr^he tierce leaders of tho 
di‘iiiocracy, it is said, exercise over 
its iiiemheis. The people of pro- 
perty perceive plainly that a great 
inajorily f«f Parliament is now re- 
tiiuied by iiie Ten- Pounders ; and 
what lliey will hereafter re(|uire, can 
be predicted with about as much cer- 
tainty as from what ipiarterthe wind 
will blow a month lictice. Thence hns 
arisen a universal feeling of dis- 
trust in the stsihility of cixisting In- 
stitutions ; ail anxious fear as to the 
future, and a conviction universally 
s[H'4jad, that we are on the eve, or 
rather in the course of some great 
political changes, the termination of 
which, not only this, but the next 
generation are not destined to see* 
This revolutionary change, it is ob- 
vious, will work with additional rar 
pidity as Parliament approaches the 
period of its dissolution. Promises 
will then be more minutely consi- 
dered, former pledges more anxious- 
ly sranned, the hustings looked for- 
ward to with AoxietT I present votes 
be felt to be big witlt tnofete ef fin* 
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ture electious. Measures which wore 
at once rejected last Ressioii, when 
seats were secure^ toalJ appearance, 
for Uiree or four years, will, it is to 
be feared, meet with a very different 
reception, wlien Ra<lical constitu- 
encies are to be faced witliin a few 
months. 

Nor were the measures which ac- 
tually passed tlie Reformed Parlia- 
ment, cvciii in this first and most 
Recuro period of their administra- 
tion, such as tyere at all calculated 
to allay the apprehensions of the 
liolders of property as to the steps 
to which they would he <iriven in a 
later -and more critical period of 
their existence. More redoubtable 
blows have been struck at llie great 
institutions of the country during 
the las^ix mmiths, than in any ])e- 
riod since ilie great Rebellion, with 
the exception of tlie fatal era of 
passinjr R^'torin Rill. The Irish 
Cinircli Bill has at once cut oifnear- 
1}’ half of the Protestant hierarchy in 
that island, and established the prin- 
ciple, that an establishment is to he 
regulated and measured, not by- the 
general policy of the State, or the 
prospect of future increase to its 
llock, l>ut the number nt present 
iMinposiog it. The great revolution- 
ary pi incipli; of ronVisrating the pro- 
]K‘rl . id the (Ihurch to the service 
<»1 (he State, embodied in the 147tli 
i lause of that Bill, passed the House 
of Coininims (in principle) by a 
great jiiajority, and was only aban- 
doued by Ministers in comrniltei*, 
ill consequence of the firm and dig- 
nified con <1 net of the House of Lonis. 
'riie Malt Tax, albeit ossentinl to the 
iiui in te nance of the public faith, was 
actually repealeil to the extent of 
oiiedialf; nntl it n^quired the utmost 
exertion of Ministerial influence to 
])r«H*ure its re-iinposition. Properly 
in the West Indies has, for a most 
inadequate "compeusalion, received 
a fatal blow, the effects of which 
must uUiiuately destroy, <ir sever 
IboHO colonies from the Mother 
OiiJiitry. All the objects of our fo- 
reign polic}' since ilic Revolution, the 
prulcctioii of Holland, the suiiportof 
Portugal, tlio upholding of Turkey, 
have hcen successively abaudoned, 
and a closo alliance formed with the 
'i'lironc of the Barricades, against 
the Powers so long cemeuted in here- 
ditary dliauce with Great Britaiui 
voju* xxxtv. NO. eexv. 


Changes so prodigious, effect€*d in so 
short a time, afford but a melancholy 
presage of what may be expected, 
when the weight of popular influence 
increases by the approaching termi- 
nation of Parliament, and the discon- 
tents of the Revolutionists are aug- 
mented by a continued resistance to 
their wishes. 

In the third place, the present Par- 
liament is, by the admission of Its 
keenest supporters, the most vacilla- 
ting and unstable in its resolutions 
which ever sat within the walls of St 
Stephen’s. The able author of the 
pamphlet whose title is prefixed to 
this article, observes, “ In spite of the 
opposition, sometlmesseparate, some- 
times combined, of Tories and Radi- 
cals, there never, so far as the House 
of Comincuis is concerned, has been a 
Htrongcr administration.” This is 
perfectly true at jtresent. The power 
of ?.liui’stcrs has been displayed by 
their Iiavitig on many dilTerent occa- 
sions made the House recall its for- 
mer rcHolulions, and contradict itself 
witboiu any reason but the will of 
the rjilintr power. To give only a 
few out of a multitude of examples 
wliich might be cited — The House 
of Commons first voted, by a majo- 
lity of eleven in a full house, that 
the half of the Malt Tax should be 
repealed ; four nights afterwards, 
they voted, by a majority of l^sO, that 
it should again bo put on. — On the 
second reading of the West India 
Bill, they sanctioned the principle 
that a loan not exceedingL.l .\01>0,00U 
should be given to the West India 
proprietors; in comniiUcC, on the 
bidding *>f Mr Stanley, they convert- 
ed this loan into a giftof L.-0,000,000. 
— On tli»* second reading of the Irish 
( hurch Bill, they supported, by h 
majority of J io, the tamous clause 
for applying the occlesinstical pro- 
pm ty in Irelaiul to the service of the 
Stati' ; in <*oinmitt{»e, by nearly as 
large a majority, they exqmnged that 
cbmse from the bill. The records 
of former Tar lia men ts will be sought 
in \aiii for similar instances of vacif- 
lutlon. 

I nconsidcrate persons conclude that 
lliere can he no danger on the score 
of democracy, nt least from a Legisla> 
ture 80 much disposed to contradict 
itself, and so reaoy to recall itaown 
rodoluiious at the suggestion of ihe 
Executive. There never was a great- 
3 o 
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er delusion. A Legislature so consti- 
tuted, capable of bending with so 
much facility to the ruling power, 
can hardly be relied on to fight tlie 
battle of order and property against 
revolutionary aggression. Democra- 
tic invasion on the part of the Legis- 
lature is more closely allied than is 
generally supposed to subservience 
to the Executive ; they are both the 
result of obedience to the ruling 
power; the difference consists in the 
force which directs, not the assem- 
bly which is directed. The celebra- 
ted saying of Tiberius , — ** Oh homi- 
nes ad servitiiteni parati !’* marks the 
termination of revolutionary vio- 
lence; it is only the subservience 
manifested to the sovereign despot, 
which has lon^ been shewn to the 
sovereign multitude. Let a Radical 
Ministry be placed at the helm, and 
what reliance would the nation have 
on the firmness of the House of Com- 
mons, as it will then be constituted, 
to resist the aggressions of the lie- 
volutionists ? 

This weakneSsS and vacillahori of 
the popular representation not to 
be considered as the fault of the in- 
dividual members who now, compose 
the Legislature. It is institutloiiH 
which form men. Passion and po- 
pular applauses are transient and 
evanescent; considerations <if inte- 
rest alone are permanent in their 
operations. A Legislature, the mir- 
ror of popular excitement, neces- 
sarily reflects the fleeting hues of 
the body from which it springs. 
One, based on the great interests of 
the State, partakes of the firmness 
and resolution of the class by whom 
it is created. When tlie Refonn 
Bill severed the Legislatur<? from 
the great and lasting interests of the 
country, and founded it on tiie afl’cc- 
tlons of the uiiconstant multitude, 
it necessarily stamped vacillation and 
irresolution on Its measures. 'I'liis 
is the law of nature, and is of eter- 
nal endurance. The c|uestion every 
patriot has to consider is, wliether, 
from a Legislature so constituted, 
permanent resistance can be expect- 
ed to the encroachments of a body of 
Revolutionists, consistent in nothing 
but their Incessant efforts at self-ag- 
grandisement ? 

In the fourth place, the enormous 
' lacmaseofmere popular declamation, 
exclusion or useful or benefit 


cent legislation, is an evil incident 
to democratic bodies of the most 
formidable kind, which has already 
been amply experienced in the Re- 
formed Pariiament, and promises to 
increase rather than diminish with 
tile lapse of time, and the Increase 
of popular power in the Legislature. 
This fact, of universal notoriety since 
the sittings of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment commenced, is put in a very 
clear point of view by our author. 
“It has sat,” says he, “ nine hours 
a-day, during a Session of 14:2 days, 
making altogetlier 1:270 hour,% ivhiJo 
even the last Parliament, under the 
excitement of the Reform question, 
did not sit, in what is termed their 
long session, above 0 1 8 luiura.” Tins 
is lulduced as a proof of the benefi- 
cial eflect of the reform in. Parlia- 
ment ; a more decisive mark could 
not liave been selected of its unhappy 
tendency. Nine hoiiis a-day for one 
hundred and forty days ! lln* very 
id(»ji of it makes us ludd our breath. 
Of lids prodigious time? how much 
was ^levoU'fl Jo hearing speeches 
really ua)rth ai tending to, which the 
public read 4»r posterity will collt?ct? 
Not fifty hours. The remainder, con- 
sisting * of above twelve hundred 
hours! was occupied by frothy po- 
pular declamations of llllle value to 
the atVairs of the State, though of 
great value towards securing the re- 
turn of the loug-wiiitled orators by 
their admiring coiistiitients, 

Tlie source of this enormous e^ il 
is to be found in the vast multipli- 
cuthu; of popular constituencies by 
the Reform Bill, which has augtiient- 
<*d two-fold tliat class of orators who 
spend their hreatli and not their 
money w Hfu’uring tlieir places, and 
whose ‘^eai Is lield by the most pre- 
carious of all tenures, that of pleosing 
a cridtly and inconstant multitude. 
i'Nery man can judge of the length 
of a speech ; not one *iri ten can 
form an opinion either of ita real 
merits, or the utility of the member 
in the more unoiitrusive but useful 
department of ('om in it tees. But, a» 
under tin? Refonn Bill, “ Testimonia 
tiumoranda sunt, non x’onderanda 
and a tnemlier’s veiurti is to be «e- 
eured by the siifirngea of the un- 
thinking many, not the thinking few ; 
it followH, that the specleii of public 
display which must be eelected In 
that which it obvioue to the capacL 
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tlcH of all mankind, and aslounda an 
ignorant and conc<;ued constituency 
by its extravagant diinfiiHions. “ Our 
member lias spokiMi five hours on 
the Irish Coercion Bill :** the thing is 
irresistible; his return is secure.— 

“ Our member has never opened his 
lips this session;” his fate is sealed, 
he need not shew liis face on the 
hustings, thougli lie has been the 
rnost useful and cnieient ineniber in 
(hnnniittees, that is, in real beiieli- 
cent legislation, of which Parliament 
can boast. 

We have said that this evil is one 
wliich is likidy to increase, rather 
than dlinluish, with the extension of 
popular power in tiie Legislature. 
We ground our opinion ou the ex- 
ample of America, where, in conse- 
quence of the universality of popular 
constituencies, nineteen- twentieths 
of the Legislature is composed of 
lawyers; and the only passport either 
to fame, power, or inlhience in jmb- 
lic aflairs, is found t«i be a shalli>w 
sophistical style ot oratory, adapted 
to a balf-ediicat<‘<I, and of course 
conceited constituency. (’aptaiii 
Hamilton, in bis late admirable work 
ou the l<nited States, lias told us 
that this is universally the cio e in all 
the States of the I nion ; ami that, in 
conse<|uence, the stylo of spi»aking 
in (/Oiigress is so lomjrwinded, that 
if they had one-tenth of tiu* business 
which overwhelms a British Parlia- 
incnt, they would he iitenilly choked 
up. It is no unusual thing \o ^ee 
an orator speak eighteen Imurs; and 
when his speech begin-, <jii Thurs- 
day, ho keeps excliihive possession 
of the door, as tiiey call it, for the 
remainder of the week ! The reason 
of their making these ])rodigiou8 
efforts Is, that tlicy liave no other 
mode of securing tlieir return. Their 
speeches are never listened to in 
C'OngresH ; they have not the small- 
est effect on the measures of (Go- 
vernment; but tliey excite the ad- 
miration of their astounded consti- 
tuents. They are printed on coarse 
paper, in the form of pamphlets, 
circulated among tl»e electors, and 
tho member’s return at the next 
election is secure. 

Lastly, connected with appaU 
ling increaso of useless declamation 
ill Parliament, Is another evlPof tho 
very first magnitude, which threatens 
to sap the foundations of the whole 


representative system in this coun- 
try ; and that Is, that minorities are 
not represented, and in consequence 
all really important questions are 
carried, either without opposition, or 
by a mere compromise. This is 
precisely the evil which has been so 
often felt in the representative assem- 
blies of the Continent. Minorities 
were not represented, and in conse- 
quence the greatest questions of State 
policy were either carried through 
at the gallop witliout any discussion 
at all, or tlie miserable fragments of a 
minority were glad to acquiesce in 
the measure by the proffer of some 
inconsiderable boon to silence their 
clamour. They look around them— 
they see tliat the dagger is at their 
throat. If they give battle, they 
will be defeated by a majority of ten 
to one ; and they are happy in such 
an extremity to make the best com- 
]>roinise they can, and withdraw all 
opposition by accepting even a tri- 
lling deduction from the sum-total 
of the evil which is to be inflicted 
upon them. This is precisely what 
has been long experienced in France. 
Its absence in Great Britain, under 
the old Constitution, was one of the 
circumstances wliich most strongly 
attracted the admiration of foreigners. 
We repeatedly prophesied that the 
llefornied Parliament would speedily 
witness the extinction of this inva- 
luable feature in our social condi- 
tion ; nud its first session has fur- 
nished the most w^oful confirmation 
of our prediction. 

h^ven the most careless observer 
must have seen that all the import- 
ant measures of Parliament, last ses- 
sion, affecting the greatest interests of 
the State, were ultimately carried, 
without any debate, by a mere com- 
proTnise. This was in an especial man- 
ner the case with the Irish Church 
Bill, the West India Bill, and the East 
India Bill — perhaps the most import- 
ant measures which, in the memory 
of man, have been submitted to the 
consideration of the Legislature. 
There was, indeed, debate enough 
on the Irish and West India Bills, 
the moment that any relaxation of 
the confiscating or revolutionary 
tendency of the measures was pro- 
posed by Ministers; but little or no 
resistance, In the House of Commons 
at least, on the part of the sufferers 
bjr tbem. The clause appropriating 
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tlio Church funds in Ireland to the 
service of the State, met wiih hardly 
any resistance in tht^ Lower House ; 
it was the vote of the Upper, on the 
Portuijiiese Question, which produ> 
ced its abandonment. The clauses 
for the immediate emancipation of 
the negroes passed unanimously ; all 
the debate was on the change of the 
loan of L-lo, 000,000 into a gift of 
L/JO, 000,000. It was just the same 
ill France. Lou's XVI. was decla- 
red guilty by au unanimnus vote of 
the Convention, then embracing 700 
members. There are not sc\ enty men 
now, in the whole world, who concur 
in their decision. The reason of this 
deplorable extinction of discussion 
on all subjects, save those which go 
to trench on the progress of the 
Movement, is that it is felt to be use- 
less, and worse than useless, by tend- 
ing to irritate an adversary too power- 
ful to be trilled with with inU34i|iit\u_ 
Md496"ifn pe t u o us in his resolutions 
to be restrained by any even the 
most powerful considerations. W'hy 
debate a <juestion, when the move- 
ment majority is ready to outvote 
you by a majority of five to one, and, 
if irritated, may speedily proceed to 
still more destructive measures V 
Why appeal to tlie public, or try to 
excite a popular feeling V Nine- 
teuths of the thinking public are 
already convinced by your reasons ; 
but they form a miserabb^ iniuority 
among the multitudes holding politi- 
cal power, who blindly suiiport all 
the measures of Goveriinicnt, so long 
as they are of a libera], or verge 
towards a revolutionary character. 
It is the conviction, the universal and 
painful conviction, of the utter hope- 
lessness of such a struggle hy a iniiio- 
rity with reason and justice on their 
side, against a majority in possession 
of numbers and power, which makes 
it universally abandoned, and causes 
the greatest measures and changes 
of the most appalling importance to 
pass with hardly any disciisHioti in 
the Legislature. And this evil co- 
exists with, and is in part produced 
by, the enormous increase of popular 
declamation on other subjects. The 
mob orators, and the members de- 
pendent on popular const! tuencies, 
overwhelm Government by their 
speeches the moment that any check 
to the progress of the Movement is 
Irttc^pted; and they thus consume 


valuable time, and exliuiibt accessary 
patience to such a degree, that when 
<luestions of real importance arc 
brought forward, in which the resist- 
ance is to he made by the remnant 
of tlie Conservative interest, tliey 
find it impossible, to get eitlier the 
House or tlie public to listen to any 
thing which is said, and are glad to 
cflcct a compromise by abandoning 
their opposition, in consideration of 
some boon, however trilling, conce- 
ded to them by their irresistible 
opponents. 

It was not thus in England under 
the old f'onslitiitioij. The bitterest 
enemy of tho old Parliament has 
never yet ventured to assert, that 
discussion on important subjects was 
stilled by the evident impossibility 
of eliecting any thing by it ; or that 
ijuestions "the most inomentous to 
the public welfari', were huddled up 
liavdly any dEcnssion in tlie 
Legislature, by ibe experienced ne- 
ces'sity of coming as speedily as pos- 
siblo to a compromise. It was not 
in tills school of despairing calcula- 
tion and subdued ability tbai(-hatliam, 
and Burke, and Fitt, and Fox, ainl 
\V in<lham,and Sheridan, weretrained. 
These great men ne\er ihongbt of 
compromise; they never despaired of 
the Republic ; lliey never abandoned 
tlie right cause ; but, undeterred by 
defeat, returned again aiul again to 
the i-barge, and nude I Ini walls of St 
Stephen’s ring with the strains of 
immortal eloqiienec. Wliy is it that 
tills great and gloi ions style of debate 
i^ suddenly anniliiialed in tlie Re- 
formed Parliament V W'benee. is it 
that questions more momentous than 
any which occupied their atUmtion, 
are now birred over in empty hou- 
ses, or stilled by understood agree- 
ments ; and that lorreiits of popular 
declamation aie res(*rv<*d only for 
cpiestioiis, howevei trilling, in which 
tin* p.iHsions or wishes of the popu- 
lace are tliwarled ir Simply liecause 
the natural onler of society has been 
subverted by the Reform Bill; bte- 
eause it is presumed that reason and 
eloquence? are vain against the niinie- 
rofiH and incompetent ronstUuc»ncies 
who form the ultimate depositaries 
of power under Its provisions; and 
because that continual appeal to jus- 
tice and truth, which it was felt must 
at last prevail even agaliist the aris- 
tocvatic prejudices of tl^ former 
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rulers of the State, is utterly nuga- 
tory aguinst the fierce y>assions and 
f:haiigeful inclinations of the innu- 
inerable electors who now coin]) 06 e 
its supreme uutliority. 

^ It is with the most mournful anti- 
cipations, til ere fore, in a spirit of 
sober sadness, that w<; look hack 
upon the first session of the Reform- 
ed Parliament. We lay no blame on 
its Members; situated, as they were, 
between fierce uni tending constituen- 
cies on the one hand, and an awaken- 
ed sense of public danger on the 
other, tliey have got through the 
perilous Pass with less detriment to 
tfie commonwealth tlian could have 
been expected. Many of them we 
ourselves know to b(‘ most able and 
patriotic men ; a great majority, we 
doubt not, were aetuated by a sin- 
cere desire to di^^cliarge tlieir duty 
to the best of their ability; the mea- 
sures of the wlioh* ha\e b(‘en less 
destructive t.haii we apprehended. 
It is not men, but measures and in- 
Rtituiions, which we consider. If the 
Reformed House of (annmons were 
all gifted with the virtue of Ariistidcs, 
tlio ability of ('lesar, tind the genius 
of Napoleon, the result in a very 
abort time would be the same. Such 
unbending and alile patriots would 
never suit the jealous and conceited 
constituencies of our inanufaeturing 
and coinmercial towns. Th<*y would 
speedily be <lisinissed from the 
beliii, and room made for a more 
obse<pii<ms and tractabh* set of re- 
pv<?sentati\es. Let us be iliankful 
that we have g<*t through the first 
Reaslon of the Reformed Parliament 
with 80 little real detriment to the 
great inten'sts of the. Stale as has 
been inflicted in this year, pregmuit as 
it has been with disaster. Tlie limes 
have come, when public thankful- 
ness is due, not for the good done, 
«o much an llie ovil avoided, by the 
Legislature. 

Tho author of the able pamphlet 
before ua, which is a sort ot Mi- 
nisterial manifesto, direct from tin* 
Treasury, goes through the differ- 
ent objects to which the atten- 
tion of Government during the 
session has been directed, and 
claims for them and Parliament, in 
every instance, the praise of wisdom, 
consistency, and practical improvo- 
meut. Wo shall follow hU order; 


happy if we can find aught in the 
topics on which he touches, to jus- 
tify the haiiguine hopes with which 
his work abounds. 

He justly observes that the first 
and most important question which 
forced itself upon the attention of 
Parliament, was the pacification of 
Ireland. On this subject, lie gives 
the following instructive and in- 
teresting statement as to the state of 
that island before and after the x>aB 8 - 
ing oftlm Coercion Rill. 

“ The road toprosperity,” hesayr, “was 
opened, if the peaceful and industrious por- 
tion of the community could only obtain 
protection while treading it. But that pro- 
tection tliey had not, nor did it appear 
that, in the existing state of the law, they 
could have it. We are wrong, perhaps 
in using the word law, for law, in its 
ii«ndl acceptation, that i?, an in>trument 
hy which the persons and properties of 
the innocent are secured, had almost 
cea*^ed to exist ; and the question was. 
Shall Ireland be suiVered to fall into the 
.canguiiKiry barbarism of Abyssinia, or, 
whatever be the difficulty, whatever be 
the rUk, whatever even the certain 
sacrifice, sliall she, at that risk, or at 
that sarrifiee, bo restored to civilisation? 
Read Lord AUhorpV catalogue of one 
• year's crimes lor Lein>ter— -murders and 
attemjils to murder, IG3 — robberies, 3S7 
— l)urgl:ine>*, Ih'i — burnings, 19-k — 
houghing cattle. 70 — other wilful and 
malicious injuries to property, -l-O? — se- 
rious assaults, 714- — illegal notices, 013. 

“ The ^lini^try saw that, unless they 
could at once devUe some remedy, all 
was lost. t)f what avail would it have 
been tliat they had attempted palliations ? 
No remedy, no relief, could be applied, 
till the moral '•late of society was reno- 
vated ; till some political as well as per- 
sonal liberty was restored. MinislCTii 
did not disguise from themselves or the 
House that the Coercion Rill was an in- 
fringement of the Constitution. They 
put it forward expressly as an infringe- 
ment, but ns a necessary infringe- 
ment. 

“ I'hc measure passed both Houses by 
large majorities ; the country as well as 
Parliament admitted its necessity. Its 
success has been the very bighest of 
which a preventive measure is capable. 
It has succeeded, not only without ha- 
ving been abused, but almost without 
having been eaiplww’*** Only one county 
(Kilkenny) bli^ been proclaimed; this 
%vas done on the lOth of April, and the 
following the rosuit.— The outrages 
in that county in the year 1833; were. 
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January, 196— February, 178 — March, of erimo under the system of con- 
Iht — April, 47— May, 16.” ciliation and conceasioii puvbued by 

This statement we consider as of various Ministries till the passing of 
the very greatest importance, and to the Coercion Act, taken from Lord 
complete the picture of Irish demo-> Althorp’s speech, and merely adding 
ralization, and the cause to which the running commentary of the le- 
it has been owing, we shall transcribe gislative measures at the same time 
a return of the progressive increase in progress relating to that country. 

Scrioii:? rriuieii>. 

Last quarter of 1829 Kinancipatiou Bill passed in INfarch. 300 

1830 490 

■ 1831 Ueform agitation began. - 811 

■ 1832 Heform and Itepeul agitation. 1513 


Such, on Lord A1 thorp’s authority, 
was the growth of atrocious crime, 
under the system of conciliation and 
concession which the Whigs so stre- 
nuously recommended, ainl at length 
succeeded in inducing the Legislature 
to adopt. Let us contrast tliis with 
thedec/incof atrocious crimes in the 
county of Kilkenny, the most dis- 
turbed of the disturbed districtn, 
from the mere proclamation of the 
martial law, and extraordinary pro- 
visions of tlie (Coercion Bill. 


1833 , 

January - - ^ I of* 

February - - - 1 78 

March (IliJl ])asscd) - 111 

April . - - - 17 

May - - - 15 • 


And over all other parts of Ireland 
the change has been equally gratily- 
ing. In no other county has it been 
found necessary to have recourse to 
an actual proclamation of martial 
law ; the mere existence of the power 
to do so, in the Lord-lieuteiiant, 
has restored a degree of peace and 
security unknown since the days of 
Catholic agitation began. 

Here, then, at length we have a 
resting-place in the dreary wilder- 
ness of Irish insubordination, an- 
archy, and misrule. Yielding to the 
incessant clamour of the Whigs and 
Radicals, the system of conciliation 
and concession on the larj^cst scale 
was adopted in Ireland. The wliole 
wishes of the agitators were carried 
into clfcct. The great heating mea- 
sure which O’Connell promised was 
to give peace and tranrpiillity to 
Ireland^ and reduce him to a mere 
nisi prius lawyer,” was adopted. A 
Whig Ministry succeeded to the 
holm: they set the country on fire 
the Reform agitation, they pro- 
the great agitator to the head 
they issued, through 


tiu'ir Lord-lieutenant, the mandate 
from the Castle, " Agitate, Agitate, 
Agitate:” tliey idolized and admit- 
ted to their inmost confidence ihcj 
reverend prelate. Dr Doyle, who de- 
clared to a people whose careless- 
ness of life is proveibial, that “ ho 
hoped that their resistance to tithes 
would be as eternal as their love of 
justice and liaviiig thus set tht3 
country on fire in e\ery direction, 
and pii>dueed a universal resistance 
to <*eeIesiaNih’fil payments of every 
kind, crime went on increasing with 
fiiglilfu! rapidity, until at leiiglli, as 
i/irg tficmh* hrti ikho the only 

question was, « whether Ireland^was 
to fall into the sanguinary barbarism 
of Ah}8siniu ?” MalU‘i*H being tJius 
at IcMigtli hrunght to a crisis, the op- 
posite Hysiein ;\as forced on the <Jo- 
veriuijent. Alarmed at llii^ prospect 
of iimrder, conllagiatiun, and an- 
archy, spreading uiii\erhally through 
the island, they lioUlly and inanfully 
pursued the opposire course. At 
the eleventh hour they abandoned 
the system of concession and agita- 
tion which iliey had ndvocated for 
half a century, and under which the 
country had become little better 
than a deii of savages, and at once 
adopted, by the aid of the Coiisarvu- 
lives, though with a rigour never 
contemplated by their opponents, the 
system whirli they were all along 
told was absolutely iiec'Cssary for ii 
p(!Ople in the semi- barbarous state 
of the Irish poor, liintniitly, an If by 
enchant men t, the country is pacified ; 
the agitation m carefully nursed up 
by their predeccRsors for fifty years 
at once Hulisides; the threats of re- 
bellion disappear ; the murderer no 
longer stalks abroad at noon-day; 
conllagrations no longer redden tlie 
midnight heavens ; Industry hr pro- 
tected, crime is and, 
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amidst the universal clamour of the 
Revolutionists, justice and mercy 
prevail upon the earth. So remark- 
able an instance is not upon record 
in the annals of human folly, of the 
astonishing effect of public measures, 
and the language of public men, 
upon general felicity; or the abso- 
lute necessity of Government acting 
upon those conservative principles 
which constitute their first duty, and 
without wliich no people under 
heaven ever yet prospered. By a 
just retribution, they have been com- 
pelled themselves to furnish the 
proof of the falsehood of their prin- 
ciples, and, after having drained to 
the dregs the bitter draught in the 
cup of error to Avhich they clung with 
such tenacity, been forced to turn 
with reluctant lips to the pure streams 
of justice and firmness which they 
HO long refused to taste, but which 
RO soon dashed aside tlie foul fruits 
of their former jiolic}'. 

This great experiment is valuable 
in another view. It for ever settles 
the qucRtion as to whether the great, 
the intolerable e\ils of Ireland, are 
of a predial or a political nature. 
We have been constantly told by the 
promoters of agitation in that uii- 
happy country, that llieir eflbrts 
were totally unconnected with the 
anarchy which prevailed ; that the 
crimes in the provinces arose from 
heart-burnings between the landlord 
and tenant, and had no connexiem 
with political changes ; and that the 
murderer and fire-raiser Avere the 
worst enemies of the friends of Irish 
freedom. All this plausible delusion 
is noAV disproved by the statistical 
returns, published by authority, by 
the very party avIio, for half a cen- 
tury, have headed and directed tiic 
agitation. It is proved by Govern- 
ment documents that the great in- 
crease of crimi3 fhvs sprintj from po- 
litical causes : that Avlien the order 
to agitate goes forth from the C'aRtlc, 
and the mandate to resist tithes from 
the Archiepiscopal Palace, atrocious 
crime multiplies yirc/tv/</ in the pro- 
vinces ; that Avheii the leaders of agi- 
tation are promoted, flattore<l, and 
honoured, the dagger approaches 
every honest man's breast, and the 
torch every industrious ^ dwelling 
over the whole island ; and* that with 
the returu of Government to con« 
aermlve principles^ and the procla* 


mation of a resolution to resist an- 
archy and punish crime, the public 
disorder rapidly declines, industry 
again is protected, and atrocious of- 
fences return to the average of civi- 
lized states. Henceforth, therefore, 
Ave are not to be told that the evils 
of Ireland are incurable, and that 
the landlords are to blame for the 
disorders Avliich prevail : her disor- 
ders are not incurable, her landlords 
are not the cause of the unparallel- 
ed anarchy Avhich has existed : the 
leaders of agitation are the cause; 
the supineness or connivance of Go- 
vernment is the real evil. What is 
Avanted for Ireland is a firm and re- 
solute Executive, \A*bich shall restrain 
the fervent passions of her inhabit- 
ants, and cease to make her disor- 
ders and crimes an engine of politi- 
cal advancement: Ireland requires 
to bo delivered from the arts of her 
demagogues, and the ambition of her 
priesthood; and after the lapse of 
half a century of pacific industry, she 
may begin to be fit to bear the pas- 
Rioiis find excitement incident to 
the Constitution carved out for her 
by the Reform Bill. 

We wish Ave had the same unqua- 
lified praise to bestow on the recent 
policy of Government in regard to 
tlie Wc’^t Indies. Here nothing but 
gloom and darkness is to be seen; 
and a measure has passed the Legis- 
latures which must in the end sever 
those; important colonies from the 
British Crown. 

Du this subject our author ob- 
serves, — “ That the abolition of West 
India slavery would — that it must— 
hi* hroiii^^ht under the consideration 
of the Kefe>rmed Parliament, in their 
first Session, no one could doubt 
who had noted the zeal of its pro- 
nie>te'rs, and the hold Avhich it had 
e^A ieieutly taken upon the public 
nniiel.” 

He*re Ave must enter our protest 
in ilmine against the attempt thus 
made to throw upon the public the 
burde^n of ansAvering for the conse- 
ejuences of this prodigious innova- 
tie>ii, and hoi el out the clamour for 
innnediato einaucipatiou as so ve- 
hement tliat no Government could 
resist it. For who brought Govern- 
ment to that state of pitiable sub- 
jection to popular prejudice or paa- 
aionl^ Wno removod the forinor 
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barricra which had hitliorto resisted 
the “ Civium ardor prava jiiben- 
tium,” and confined the clamour ot 
f^anatica, or the elVorts of Revolution- 
ists, to Palace Yard meetings and 
innocuous declamation V Who but 
the authors of the Reform Bill,thoso 
blind and obstinate political innova- 
tors, who destroyed all the channels 
by which property found a repre- 
sentation ill the I^egislaturo, and 
threw open far and wide those which 
might admit popular passion, excite- 
ment, and fanaticism i They were 
told a hundred times over during 
the memorable discussions on that 
subject, that the instant abolition of 
slavery, and many other measures 
fraught with extreme peril to the 
real interests of humanity, would 
by that measure be speedily forced 
on the Government, but they per- 
sisted in their headlong course; and 
now, when its coiise<iueii( es are ap- 
parent even to tliemselves, the}” en- 
deavour to throw the responsibility 
of the measures then forced on upon 
the classes in th€3 State to whom 
they, and they alone, threw out the 
means of overwhelniing the Legis- 
lature. 

Let us consider, however, the de- 
tails of this great measure, as sketch- 
ed out in lucid terms by our author. 

The act provides tl’at e very lugro 
shall, immediately upon his emaiicipa- 
tion, become an apprentice to liis pfL^-ent 
master for a very limired peri(.‘d, not ex- 
ceeding six ycais. 

During this interval, tlie slaves who 
are engaged in the cultivation and inu- 
nufacture of sugar and other ngriciiitiiral 
produce, arc to work for their masters, 
as apprentices, for forty-iive hours per 
week, in consideration of being provided 
with all the necessaries of life in ihe same 
manner as at present. 

By this arrangement, a supply of la- 
bour to a moderate extent is ensured to 
the proprietors ; they are protected from 
the incalculable inconvenience and dan- 
ger which would accrue from the uncon- 
trolled vagrancy and iiidolerx c of the 
negroes : and they will be able, in this 
interval, not only to make such laws and 
police regulations as the communities 
may require, but also to train up the ne- 
gro in habits of voluntary industry, and 

fit him for the duties of a free citizen, 
wbicli he will eventually have to perform. 

** The certain supply of labour which 
tha apprenticeship provider, although 
in$it0kkntfor the prodwtion of the umount 
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of produce now ey ported fium the ('olonieSf 
will probably be siitlicient to pi event the 
necessity of resorting to the slave colo- 
iiits of other iialions for the supply of 
that produce, which would be a dinri 
cminujaycmcnt to that very f-ysUm wo are 
in the act of ohuli shiny. 

** The priticipul advantage of the ap- 
])reiiticcbhip, however, ucerues to the 
negroes themselves. U'hey are, in fact, 
placed in a ctoidilinn of ynutev comfort 
than ih it (f the pcnsanlry of uny cirii,\fil 
nation. 

For a very moderate amount of la- 
bour, leaving a luge reserve of unic- 
fitricted leisure, not only are the ciVeetivo 
negroc!-*, but the whole shive population, 
to he mnifi/aincd hy tin projtrv tto s duiing 
llie apprenticeship. 

*• Tlie duty iuipo^od upon them of 
working forty-ficr hoars pt r With for their 
employer, secures thetn from the evils 
and vices of a vagrant and idle life ; and, 
at the same time, the niutual dep»*ndence 
of tilt employ er and the uppientice, ari- 
sing out ot this limitation ul the hours of 
compulsory laliour, will lend nect .-s^^arily 
to a system of vobiiitary contiact^> to 
woik for Wii^'os. 

“ Toose who ohje<'ted to the system 
of nppreutieesliip, described it m enfor- 
cing work without wages, but overlooked 
or suppressed the fact — timt wages and 
• tliO'C by no iiuuns irndtquate, will be 
).iveti to th*; apf i\ ntic. d labviurer in the 
form of inaiiilenaricc and lodgint:, arnl 
other neiM*s**arie- for hirrsidf, mid abo fur 
those wliprn he would otherwise be 
bound to support.** 

This is, upon thi* vvholo, a rand id 
Rtatcrnent. Truth is bcgiTiniiig to 
eirif'rge from iho violciu'o of patty 
and fanatical iiiisreprcKonlalion. 
'riiero arc various admissitins hrrr 
of the utmout moment to the right 
understanding of this momentous 
question. 

Ill the first place, it is admitted by 
the Treasury, that the negroes by 
the art arc ]ilarrd in a roriditicm of 
“ greater eowfort than the peasantry 
of any civilized nation.'* 

Wherein does this extraordinary 
romfort, so superior to that of the 
labourers in any civilized country, 
consist ? The Treasury writer tells us, 
a few lines farther tiowti, — " Wages, 
and by no means inadequate, will 
be given to the ajiprenticcd labourer 
in the form of mainienance, and 
lodyinys^ and other 7iec€sttarus for 
himself, and those whom ho would 
otherwise be bound to 
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, Now, this “ maintonaiicG, lodging, 
and other necessarioH,** is to lie, ‘‘ in 
the same innnncr as at present^ the 
same and no greater to the appren- 
tices as it is to the negroes at the 
present moment. Here, then, wc 
nave the important fact admitted hy 
Government, tliat the negroes are in 
** a condition of greater comfort tlian 
the peasantry of any civilizoti na- 
tion.” 

In the next place, when Goverii- 
inent, at the dictation of their impe- 
rious masters, the ten-pounders, re- 
solved to break in upon this unjire- 
cedented state of rural comfort, what 
were the dangers which tliey ran ? 
Tliey have told us in the same pub- 
lication, — It was absolutely neces- 
sary that some plan should be de- 
vised which should prevent the 
emancipated slave from relop^^intj in^ 
to the condttio7i of the savaye^ and 
prevent the Ioj^s to the West India 
proprietors, and to tlie trade and 
revenues of this c-ountry, whiclt 
would necessarily ensue from an im* 
viediaic and total cessation of the enU 
tivation of West India produce.^* 

Here, then, by the adniissioii of 
the Government, was the condition 
of the n<*groes, and the perils at- 
tending tile change. The negroes * 
were “ in a condition of greater 
comfort than the peasantry of any 
civilized nation,” and by einancipa- 
thig them, we incurred the hazard of 

tlie emancijnited slave relapsing 
into the condition of the sa\age,and 
of an immediate and totitf abolition 
of the cultivation of C'oluiiiid pro- 
duce.” • 

Such being the previous condition 
of the people upon whom the expe- 
riment was to be made, and such 
the enormous perils with whicli it 
was attended, was it the pait, we 
confidently ask, of prudent states- 
men to incur so enormous a risk for 
an uncertain advantage ? The gene- 
ral condition of the negroes being 
more comfortable than that .of the 
peasantry of any civilized country, 
surely the existing evils of their si- 
tuation might have beeu obviated 
without the imminent hazard, now 
admitted to exist, of their relapsing 
into tlio state of savages, and of the 
nation being rendered insolvent by 
the immediate and total cessation of 
a produce from which so large a 
portion of iko public rovonuo is 


rived. The use of the lash might 
have been abolished, the holiday of 
Sunday confirmed, their testimony 
admitted, and right of holding pro- 
jierty established ; — all the real vexa- 
tions of ihoir condition removed, 
without a measure of total and im- 
mediate emancipation, fraught, on 
their own admission, with such enor- 
mous danger, not only to the motlier 
country, but the objects of such in- 
considerate liounty. 

And what security does the mea- 
sure, in its other parts, aflord against 
the occurrence of these enormous 
dangers > A system of apprentice- 
ship is established : the labourers, 
for seven years, are to be compelled 
to work forty- live hours a- week for 
their master, and tliis obligation is to 
be enforced by taskmasters appoint- 
ed by G overninent. Let us consider 
tliese points in detail. 

‘‘ The slaves,” says our .author, 

are to work for their master as ap- 
prentices forty-five hours a-week, in 
consideration of beirii? provided with 
all the necessaries of life in the-^f///?c 
manner as at present, lly this ar- 
rangement the proprietors are pro- 
tected from the inculeidahle incon* 
vcnience and danger which would 
accrue from the uncontrolled indo^ 
Icnee and vaf/ranct of the negroes ; 
and a certain suj)])ly of labour is 
procured, wlncb, altUoinjh inynJficUnt 
fur thi lirodnction of ttiC a)nuunt of 
jiruflace now exported from the Co- 
lonies, \n ill probably prevent the ne- 
cessity of resorting to the slave co- 
lonies of «*lher countries, which 
AVould be a fdreet tnconratjcmtul to 
the very system we arc in the act of 
nboUsbing.” 

Here, then, it is admitted that the 
proprietor is to be compelled to 
maintain the negroes as formerly,” 
in consideration of not obtaining 
more than iu odln'rds of their former 
labour. That is, a dead loss of a 
third of the produce is to be impo- 
sed on the master, althougb his ex- 
penses arising from the mainteimiice 
of the negroes is to remain “ the same 
as formerly.” This dead loss, it is 
to be recollected, is wholly uncom- 
pensated ; for tlie L.tlO,000,<)00 is hut 
a compensation, and a most inade- 

a uate one, fi»r the emancipation of 
tc slaves. 

Th© sum uhicb will be awarded 
under this grant for each slave will 
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be somewhat above L.20 over head, ly, worth at least L.4, 000,000 ster- 
This is about a fourtli part of the Img- 

value of the slaves as an article of Our author tells us that the pro- 
commerce, leaving nothing at all for prietors, during the seven years of 
the diminution of their produce, the apprenticeship, “ will be able, not 
We have before us the returns from only to make such laws and police 
a slave estate in the West Indies, regulations as the communities may 
which puts this in the clearest light, rerpiire, but also to train up the negro 
The proprietors of that estate, which in habits of voluntary industry, and 
had 100 negroes on it, were lately to fit him for the duties of a frt^e 
obliged to purchase 40 more, for citizen, which he will eventually 
which they paid, with the land liave to perform.” 
oil which they were, L.4250 ; of The word “apprenticeship” seems 
wliieh L.3400 was tlie value put on to have turned the lieads of Mini- 
the slaves. For the whoie two sters. Because that is the usual 
hundred tliey will, under Mr Stan- term of education for a smith, a 
ley’s graut, get somewhat above tailor, or a inechanic, in a country 
L.4000 : being little more than what, already civilized, therefore, they 
two years bomre, tliey had been obli- take for granted that it is all that is 
ged to pay for a fifth part of their re<iuired to make an orderly frec- 
number. .The case, therefore, stands man of a slave. The West India 
thus: — The owner of an estate in proprietors, witli the aid of the half- 
Great Britain is suddenly deprived pay officers, who are to act as task- 
of the cattle on his estate ; ho is only masters, and the missionary priests, 
allowed to work them for seven are to mould tlie slaves into IVim*- 
years, so as to get two-thirds of the men in seven years. No matter al- 
former produce from their labour; though the negroes in Africa, in the 
but he is told, “ what cause have finest climates with the richest soil, 
you to complain? No doubt you have and, beshles, the greatest navigable 
lost a third of your produce, but you rivers in the world, have not been 
have got a fourth part of the value abic to effect this transformation in 
of f/our cattle^ and you are, if any, six thousand years; no matter though 
thing, too well compensated.” This * it never could be attempted, thougli 
is tlu* equity and justice of the abo- ofteu thought of, in Greece? and 
litionists.^ * Koine, though both lived through 

All this proceeds on the supposi- five hundred years of civilisation 
lion that two-thirds of the former and refinement, and, under the £in- 
produce will be obtained from the pire, five hundred thousand soldiers 
negroes when working as appren- were arrayed to stifle a servile in- 
tices. But this is a \ lew of the case surrection ; no matter though slavery 
which cannot, we fear, be entertain- is still prevalent in the East, though 
ed. If the habits of indolence and civilisation and artificial wants have 
the unsettled disposition which being existed there since the Tower of 
Bolongidlcevery week will produce, Babel rose on the plain of .Sliiiiar; 
are taken into account, we are much no matter though it slowly and safely 
afraid they will not work so as to expired in Great Britain and Francis 
produce one-third of their former during a long decline of three ceii- 
producc. We know that this is the turies, only closed in the land of 
calculation upon which the owners Bacon and Milton within this half 
of estates in the best regulated West century ; no matter though it still 
India islands, St Vincent’s in parti- exists in one half of Europe, and 
cular, are proceeding. If this’calcu- among the nation wlio subdued 
latiori should turn out generally ac- Napoleon, the ronqiieror of the civi- 
curate, it will occasion a decline in lizeil world ; still it is to be effectu- 
Brlttsh produce to the amount of ally and securely abolislied lit the 
300,000,000 pounds of sugar annual- West Indies in seven years t 

^ 

* We feel as strongly as oriy man the iinineasurable difference, morally apeaklrig. 
Sstwsen human labourers anil the cattle on an estate. We use this iitustralion only 
no other can give a clear idea of^the pecuniary loss Indicted on the pfatiters* 

\ inexorable Acte of Tarllament baye forced to sttbsUtute the labour of slaves 

Uhif bfjhe Inferior aolnuilr. 
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How this is to be done we are not 
told either by the Statute-book or 
our author. But he tells us that, 

“ As a material feature in the case, 
to superintend the due execution of 
the proposed system, and to ensure to 
the masters and apprentices a fair and 
impartial administration of the Jaws 
which regulate their mutual relations, a 
body of gentlemen will be sent from this 
country, to act as special magistrates, 
unconnected with local prejudices, inde- 
pendent of colonial itiiluence, whose pre- 
sence, dispersed as they w^ill be through- 
out the isla?Kh', cannot but give confi- 
dence to all clucsc*!*, inspire a feeling of 
increased connexion with the mother 
country, and of secure participation in 
the impartial administration of the law.** 

Now^, under theftc new taskmas- 
ters, thus neiit out at an cxpeii*^e of 
above L,300,00(> a-year to tlie mo- 
ther country, tme of two effe<*ts must 
take place. Either the new overseers 
will compel them to woik, during 
the seven years, llieir 40 Jiours a- 
n^eek, or they will not. If th(*y do, 
the condition of the slaves will be 
just the same as before; with this 
dilfercnce, that they are allowed to 
be 1(11(5 one-third of their time, and 
diminish their produce by a third. 

If tlu^y do nut, the slave will relapse 
into the savage state, indolence and 
vagrancy will generally prevail, and 
lh(*, fears of the Treasury will be ro 
alizcd by tli(i islands gradually cea- 
sing to export any product*. 

And l<»t it not be imagined that 
fin* reduction of a third, or two- 
thirds, the (piaiitity of the negroes’ 
labour, and conse(pu?ntly of their 
])roduco, is t<» be a clear benefit 
to llieinselves, of wiiicli their mas- 
t(‘rB will be obliged to bear all the. 
burden. The consequences must fall 
with uniTiitigated severity upon the 
poor negroes tiKunselves. Tlieir mas- 
ters will never be able, under such a 
diminution of their produce, to main- 
tain these people in ihestate of super- 
abundant comfort in which they now 
confessedly are. The supplies annu- 
ally sent out from this country must 
be diminished, or reduced in qua- 
lity ; the labourer must sliare in the 
conseqitiaicea of the diminished 
fruits of his toil. The West India 
negroes will not long remain in a 
state of ** comfort superior to the* 
peasantry of any clrillised country/* 


No human power can extract out of 
an Impoverished and insolvent class 
of proprietors, with a declining in- 
come and produce, the same ample 
supplies which they now receive. The 
result, therefore, must be, that the 
poor negroes will lose the subston- 
tial comforts which they now enjoy, 
and will not obtain the blessings of 
civilisation, which are vainly held 
out to their grasp, but which centu- 
ries must elapse before they are 
(jualified to enjoy. 

And what is to come of the West 
Indies, when the magic period of 
seven years has expired, and the 
negroes, after their brief tuition un- 
der British taskmasters and Metlio- 
dist preachers, are suddenly admit- 
ted to a Hlate of freedom V Will they 
work at all V Do they work in St 
Domingo ‘r That island, which, in 
178y, exported 180,000,000 pounds 
"of sugar, now' does not export a 
single pound. Do th(*y W'ork in 
their native seats in Africa ? If tliey 
do, what has cliained that country 
for six thousand years, for ag(?s be- 
fore a plough was seen in E!ir()p(*, to 
an uiuleviating savage state ? The 
thing is obvi(iiisly out of the ques- 
tion! Ministers never look forward 
to the termination of the apprentice- 
ship. There is not a man in exist- 
ence, acipiaiuted w ith history, wdio 
really belie\es, wdiatever they may 
say for party purposes, that cultiva- 
tion, or industry, or happiness, can 
exist in the West Indies after the 
fatal era of unrondilional emancipa- 
tion has commenced. 

And oven during the seven years, 
is it likely that the condition of 
the negroes will be ameliorated by 
the substitution of Govcnimeiit 
taskmasters for the rule of their 
own masters ? We have read that the 
taskmasters, wdiose severUies drove 
the children of Israel out of the 
house of bondage, w'erc Pharaoh's 
overseers. The condition of slaves 
subjected to the discipline of sala- 
ried masters, is necessarily worse 
than that of those who are under the 
rule of Ihoir masters, for this plain 
reason, that interest restrains the 
iiand of cruelty in the one case, aiul 
not ill the other. Supposing the 
master to be as heartless and barba- 
rous as possible, still he wrill restrain 
Ills band, from a sense of self-into- 
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rest, from the dread of losing a work- 
man worlli eighty jiounds. Ho will 
spare his slave on the same prinelplc 
on whu'h he spares his horse or his 
heifer, from a desire to husband his 
property. If the Knglisli children 
had been the property of the iiianu- 
facturers wlio employ them, they 
never would have been subjected to a 
process of slow torture which reduces 
the average of human life to seven 
years. If the Irish poor had been the 
slaves of the agitators, they never, for 
their own aakes, wouhl have pur- 
sued a system which spread starva- 
tion, and inuriler, and robbery, 
tlirough a wasted realm. It is the 
severing of the poor from the pecu- 
niary interests of the rich, that is 
the great evil which counterbalances 
all the blessings of freedom ; it is 
the binding them together by an in- 
dissoluble tie, wliich is the signal 

and renders it, in rude 
periods of society, the only form 
in which the labouring poor can 
be secured in th»* first ot hlessiiipts, 
protection and subsistence. But the 
proposed Government overseers can 
have no int€*rest in the slavesj by 
destroyioii* them, or driving them to 
the woods, they will diiiiiiiish their 
own trouble, without injuring their 
own property. The proposed Govern- 
ment system for the iiiariagement ol 
the slaves during the apprentice.'^hip, 
will subject them to the rigours ot 
slavery, without its advantages, and 
terminate in giving them the destitu- 
tion of freedom without its blessings. 

The fact of the West India pru- 

E rietovs having generally acquiesced 
1 the measure of Government, and 
teBtihed their willingness to carry it 
into effect, is no proof whatever that 
it is not fraught, in its ultimate con- 
sequences, with the utmost peril to 
the nation, tlio slaves, and them- 
selves. The fact is, they were 
reduced to such a state of despair 
by the prospect of unconditional 
emancipation, that the grant of twen- 
ty millions, though not a tithe of 
theireventual losses, was an unlooked 
for, and therefore thankfully accept- 
ed, boon. When men are ship- 
wrecked, they will willingly take 
their lives, even at the expense of 
fteir property;-— when insolvency 
atiurea a merchant In the face, he 
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will gladly catch at the straw of a 
few thousand pounds. The pfospect 
of the twenty nullions afforded a re- 
lief, for a year or two, to the West 
India iiroprietors ; and they were in 
no condition to forego the advantage 
by declining to join in the ineaHure. 
All the greatest measures of spolia- 
tion on record were (‘arried, in like 
manner, with the consent of those 
who were to be their victims. The 
clergy in France made a gift of their 
property to the nation,^ under the 
solemn guarantee (how well kept!) 
of protection; — the abbots ail sur- 
rendered their estates to Henry VII J.; 
— the confiscation of two-thirds of 
their stuck, in 1797, was, after live 
years of starvation on paper money, 
hailed as a boon by the holders of 
French stock, because Government 
promised to pay tlie interest on the 
remaining third in spech*. A certain 
dftwee of [uevious misery and sus- 
pensi* vviil ■«":» acquiesce iii 

anv given amount ot injiil J • Heath 
itself is a relief to the criminal wlio 
has been agonized by alternate hopes 
and fears for weeks : the passenger, 
with the ]>istol at his throat, gladly 
parts with his purse. Should the 
disiistrotis era of the confiscation ot 
the Knglish funds arrive in our time, 
we venturis to prophesy, lliat pre- 
vious suspense and anxiety will have 
so llmroiiglilv subdued its lioUlers, 
that the dreadful step will excito lit- 
tle or no attention. 

I'here is only one comfort In this 
wretched concatenation of fanati- 
cihiii, precipitance, and wc^akness, 
on the part of the tcui-pounders and 
our rulers ; and that is, that in conse- 
quence of this prodigious experi- 
ment upon West India labour, the 
price or sugar will rise to such a 
degree, as in some measure to com- 
pensate the sugar colonics for their 
injuries, and throw part of the loss 
arising from the absurd measure 
upon the right shoulders. Sugar, 
before the project was broached, 
varied in price from 49s. to the 
cwt. : it now runs from .09s. to 04s. 
Taking the medium of tlicse num- 
bers, and supposing that it has risen 
from .00s. to 00s. a-hundri^- weighty 
tiiat lias already Inflicted a tax on 
the nation of above two mllllonii a- 
- year. For there arc, by the Parlia- 
mentary returns, about 4,500,000 
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hun<lrcd-\v<‘iglit ol‘ sugar, produced 
from the Britisli slave colonies,* 
is consumed in Great Britain; and a 
ri8<' of ten sliil lings on each hundred- 
weight is just L/J, 2.50,000. Add to 
this the million a-year which must 
be laid on to meet the interest of the 
L.2(), 000,000 to be borrowed for the 
indemnity; and we have L.3,2 .j 0,000 
yearly already fixed round the necks 
of the British public for their West 
India transports. We know it is the 
opinion of the most experienced 
West India merchants, that, before 
long, sugar will be at 7.5s. a-hundred- 
weight, and that it will sustain that 
high price for a very long period. 
T^or is this surprising; for the Britisli 
slave colonics produce near!}' half 
tlie sugar which is raised on the 
globe ;f and if the sum-total of tbeir 
]»ro(luctioii is diminished a third, or 
a half, by the emancipation of the 
slaves, a long course of years must 
elapse liefore tin; otlier slave colonies 
of the globe or the Mast Iiulia cul- 
tivators c*ari, oven by the greatest 
exertion, supply tlie deUciency. But 
if sugar ri.ses to 7()s. even a-hun- 
dred-weight, the burden thus impul- 
sed on the public will be L.4,.5(»0,0(U) 
yearly,wbicb, added totheL.l,<MK),000 
ie<iuired ftir the compensation, will* 
he Jj..>,.5Od,u('0 annually; a sum con- 
siderably more than (lonhhAhc amount 
if the iiousv and iv'mdoir ta 
are bdt as so uppr<*s*-ive.l 

And for wlnil purpose is tliis enor- 
mous burden to be imposed on the 
Brili'^h ]>iiblic y Is it to ameliorate 
the condition of tin* West India ne- 
groes V If it were, we slunild bi* the 
last to object to il ; for nothing cal- 
culated really to ameliorate the con- 
dition of that unhappy class shall lack 
ntir warmest support. Ibitliow stands 
the fact y Government themselves tell 
us they arc in a slate iff greater com- 
fort than the peasantry of any civi- 
lized country. The slaves in many 
of the C'olonies have rejected the 
proffered boon, upon the ground that 
tliey will never be able to maintain 


their infants, sick and aged, from 
which at present they are exempted. 
For rvliat earthly purpose, then, ia 
this perilous experiment to be made 
on persons at present in so comfort- 
able a stale, and tliis immense addi-* 
tion to be made to the burdens of a 
nation already so heavily taxed? 
Simply to satisfy the clamours of a 
set of men and women, totally desti- 
tute of information, misled by fac- 
tion, and incapable of forming a ra- 
tional opinion on the subject, but 
whom the Reform Bill has neverthe- 
less raised into ruinous legislatorial 
authority. 

But by far the worst and most 
deplorable consequence of the mea- 
sure remains still to be noticed. It 
is now too clearly demonstrated that 
the well-meant meaMires adopted by 
Mr Wilberforce and bis able and 
illustiious friend^, for the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, have not, upon the 
whole, diminished the horrors of that 
infamous traflic ; tlint the number of 
slaves who annually cross the Atlan- 
tic lias risen from the num- 

ber in 17^1), to the dreadful amount 
of in lf^.'>0;and tliat, instead 

of being conveyed xicross the ocean 
by Liverpool m(»rc)iants, in vessels 
which W(»re, amidst much suftering, 
comparatix ely speaking, well adapt- 
ed for the purpose, they arc cram- 
med into smugglingliiggerSjinplaces 
where tlioy can hardly breathe, and 
thrown u\ erboard by hundreds, 
whenever c hase is given by a Britisli 
cruiser. ; M ould tliat the British Le- 
gislature had possessed the powers of 
Omnipotence to stifle this accursed 
trallic over the whole earth, as they 
did in tlie Briti*-!! possessions! But 
dreadful as has been the addition 
thus made by partial information, and 
piaisovorlhy hut inadequate huma- 
nity, to the sum-total of liumau suiTer- 
in£r,it is mailing compared to the fear- 
ful increase wliich il is, to all appear- 
ance, destined to receive from this 
last act of infatuated bonevolenct?. To 
supply the great vacuum oocasion- 


^ P.irliament Paper, Vos. :Ri», and IS-'id. 

t fhe total produced is about LO(M»,noo.Ot>Opounda, ol which the Hriti^b colonies 
rui'iiish 4*.5fl, 000,000. 

4 'Hiey amount to L.2, 100,000 luycar. Pari. )^ap. 

II See IMr Macqueon’s article on the ^West Indies, SeptemlHr a treatise 

wliich contains more sound views, valualile information, and practical sagacity ou 
the Colonial world, than any publication yet laid before the British public. 
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ed by the vast diminution of Colo- 
nial produce iu the British emanci- 
pated Colonies, preparations are 
making on the greatest scale for in- 
creasiiig the importation of slaves 
into Cuba, Brazil, and the other 
slave colonies of the world. Tho 
slave merchants of Cadiz, the Ha- 
vanna, Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, are 
in the iiighest state of exultation at 
the insane suicidal act of the British 
Government; and preparing to 
double and quadruple their annual 
importations, to supply the gap. 
From the information we have re- 
ceived, we have reason to believe 
the annual importation will rise to 
or even 300,000, soon after 
the eifects of the British measure are 
fully developed. Thus, by the in- 
sane measure of disturbing the con- 
dition of the native and fixed negro 
population in the British islands, a 
population with whom the horrors.of 
the trajisi t are- "^and who are 
‘admitted to be “ in a more comfort- 
able state tliaii tbe peasantry of any 
civilized country/’ we will, it is to be 
feared, double the number of wretchc^a 

who are annually torn from their 
families on the hanks of the Senegal 
and the Nuer ; and at the lime when 
the once happy negro villages iu the 
British islands are relapsing, as in St 
Domingo, into the indolence and 
anarchy of savage life, and the tiger 
and panther are gradually resuming 
their dominion over the once smiling 
plantations of those splendid colo- 
nies, the solitude of the Atlantic will 
be disturbed by the ^ increasing 
shrieks of drowning captives, chased 
toa late by British cruisers, and the 
fields of Brazil resound with the lash 
and tbe cries of suffering troops of 
captives, to whom seven ycarus the 
average of life assigned by their 
hard-hearted overseers. Such is po- 
litical fanaticism. 

One thing is perfectly clear, that 
unless the abolitionists are resolved 
to stop short mid- way in their work, 
and encourage slavery in tlie Spanish 
and Portuguese colonics, after ha- 
ving extinguished it in the British, 
they must concur in a law next 
Session, prohibiting, or loading with 
a henry duty, the importaticm of 
sugar, ilie growth of slave colonics, 
into the British Isles. To expose 
the jEkiUsh planter, who is leU to* 
struggle wifk bis apprentices or his 


free labourers, to a competition with 
the planters of Cuba and Brazil, 
who are annually importing thou- 
sands of slaves, would bo the most 
frightful injustice to our own sub- 
jects, and the moat savage bounty 
upon the increase of the slave trade, 
ill its worst form, by the Colonists 
of other countries. Our author ad- 
mits that this would be ** a direct 
eucourngeiiKMit to the ver}’^ system 
we are in the act of abolishing.’* We 
confidently anticipate, therefore, if 
their professions of humanity have 
any foundation, the most cordial 
support^from the whole budyjof the 
abolitionists to such a duty on fo- 
reign slave sugar; and if the price' of 
a necessary article is raised iu con- 
seijuence, let them look for relief to 
the Government which, though fully 
warned of the consecpiences of its 
actions, put the country iu the alter- 
native of supporting the slavery of 
other countries at tlie expense of our 
own subjects, or imposing a bur- 
deiiHome and unnecessary tax upon 
ail already suftering and highly taxed 
people. 

Our limits will permit only a very 
limited discussion on the renewal of 
tlie 1-^ast India Charter. TJie chaiigea 
introduced by iMinisters have been 
thus summed up by our Author:— 

“ The mort«nrs introduced by the Mi- 
nistors for i\n: solution of the rjucstions, 
with some slight moilitii’alion*^, w*uh adopt* 
ed by P.irh.iniont.— 'Die trade with 
Ciiin'i has been thrown open. 

*• l lie long and eoinydieuted account 
between ('oinmerrc and Territory has 
been settled by a compromise, the advan- 
tage of whicli is shewn by its having been 
approved of by moderate men on both 
hkles. 

“ A litigation, which must have lasted 
for years, and which never could have 
ended in a satisfactory adjudication, niid 
during the pending of which it would 
have been impossible to have intrusted 
the Company with any political functions, 
has thus been averted. The Proprietor* 
of India Stock have become creditors of 
the nation which is placed under their 
care. They will henceforth have a strong 
interest to improve its revtnue*: they 
can improve its revenues only by exert- 
ing their power for the maintenance of 
order and the encouragement of induatry. 

The anomalouaand pernieious union 
of imperial and economical functions in 
one body is at an end# 
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** India is thrown open to European 
enterprise, and European eapital.** 

In one respect the measure intro- 
duced by the Government is deser- 
ving of the highest praise. The con- 
tinuing of the government and patro- 
nage of tlie East Indies in the India 
Company, was a measure of the ut- 
most wisdom, calculated to secure 
to India the same beneficent go- 
vernment which it now enjoys, and 
to diminish the numerous dangers 
with which tlie tlirowing open tlio 
country to all the inhabitants of this 
country might be expected to be at- 
tended, . In every otlicr respect, 
however, the measure was most in- 
jurioiia, and has laid the foundation 
of inestimable difiiciiUicH in Indian 
administration. 

In the first place, the state of the 
East Indian F/na7irrs,aH it is settled 
by tills measure, is calculated to 
awaken the most gloomy presenti- 
ments. This matti'i* has been eluci- 
dated by repeated ami able Parlia- 
mentary ri'ports, and they put in 
the clearest light the extreme dan- 
g(*r of the measure now adopted by 
iiovernment, 

NotwithsUindiiig the unparal- 
feled success with which our Indian 
wars have been attended, and the* 


immense iricreaso of the subject 
territory which has, during that pe- 
riod, arisen, our Indian Empire has 
never yet been able to make its in- 
come cover its expenditure* Like 
other con(|uering States, expenses 
and einbaiTassments have been 
found to increase with the extension 
of the frontier; and although the 
revenue has by successive acquisi- 
tions been raised up to L.2f,500,000 
a yoa**, still it never has and does 
not yet e<(ual the annual and una« 
voidable expenses. 

The constant and growing defi- 
ciency has been made up in two 
ways. First, the Company liave con- 
tracted a debt of L. 17,700,000, whose 
annua] Pliarge is L.2, 1 10,000;* and 
second, a large sum, amounting to 
about L. l,0uo,000 a-year, has been 
drawn from the profits of the China 
trade, to meet tlie extra expenses of 
the territorial posacssions, amount- 
ing in all to L. 1 7,01 *0,000. *{- 

Farther, this deficiency has not 
arisen from mere waste or extrava- 
gance; for the Parliamentary (’om- 
iiiittec appointcul by his Majesty's 
present Ministers, have reported as 
follows, after taking into view all 
possible deductions in the expendi-* 
ture : — 


Probable deficiency of Indian Revenue iu 1834 

to meet charges in India, . . L.8"27,000 

Bond debt in England, ..... 113,300 


Annual deficit. 


L.940,3U0t 


Now, from the reveuue applicable 
to tlie East India expiuisos is to be 
deducted in future, the L, 1, 000, 000 
bitherto dravv’i from the C‘hina trade ; 
and there is to be added the 
L.G3o,000 a-ycar, as dividend to tlie 


proprietors of stock, winch is laid as 
a rent charire on India, instead of 
being drawn from the profits of their 
Cliina trade. The amount, therefore, 
will stand thus : — 

L.040.30U 
030,000 
1 ,000,000 


Probable loss as before 
Add rent charge iu lieu of nrolitSj 
And profits of ('hina trade lo.si. 


Total annual deficiency, 


L.f, 670,300 


N^ow we hold it utterly impossible of two millions and a half, or above 
that the Indian Empire can long hold a tenth of the annual expenditure, 
together under an annual deficiency No Empire in the world was ever 


• Parliamentary Report, 30ih June, 1831, p. 172. 

•j* Parliamentary Paper, UVub— In the appendix to the Report, in 1812, it is 
stilted at L, 12,000,000. But the deficiency to the amnnnt of seventeen millions is 
admitted by Mr Cirant in hi^ letter, i2tli February, 1833, 

): Minutes of Evidence, 1831, p. 173. 
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able to stagger on 'beyond a aboi^ 
time utider'^such a load. The natu- 
ral accumulation of interest on sucli 
ati excess must speedily land them 
in the gulf of insolvency. And this, 
it is to be recollected* is the finaticial 
state of the Indian Empire* In a pe- 
riod of profound peace* with a hun- 
dred millions of men beneath our 
ewa 3 ^andaftA: the acquisitions made 
by the most successful wars record- 
ed in history. All that cannot be 
expected to continue — the evil days 
will come— chcclcered fortune must 
await us* and if this is our financial 
condition in tlio heyday of prospe- 
rity, what may it be expected to be 
in the inevitable periods of disas- 
ter? When the Whig Ministry cut 
off from the Indian Government the 
China trade* and laid on its provinces 
the burden of the dividends on t|ie 
Company’s commercial stock, they 
consigned it to inevitable ultimate 
^ ip*^?rency- V* 

tJ. In the next place* the termiua- 
tlou of the commercial transactions 
of the East India ('ompaiiy will in 
the end* we fear, bring the East In- 
dia Company under the direct coti- 
irol of the British freeholds s. Hi- 
therto the enormous commercial 
" transactions of the Company, amount- 
ing to since the re- 

newal of the dial ter in 1814* lia\e 
rendered any serioue control over 
their proceedings* even by the Bri- 
tish Government, impossible. Hut 
when all these immense transactions 
arc terminated, and the Company is 
a mere body drawing L.G:30,()00 a- 



of lirfependence cannot continue. 

. Bvltfeh feglslatioit — direct British le- 
^lation— will commence in India; 
Uie' passions and prejudices •f the 
ton-pounders will be extended to the 
sable multitudes of Hindostnn ; ami 
when once that period lH>giijs* it Is 
not difHciilt to forehpo wliat must 
speedily be the result, by what we 
seat; they have recently done for the 
WM indies. The religious prepos- 
jjUMiona and ^ ignorant Impatience’’ 
"of t^muMtudeof Britlsblegislators 
jwa MpMiaUr to be dreaded : if once 
MHF i^O^tdltrench upon the equally 
and eqttaily ignorant pre- 

\F. 


judices of Hi^oos, our Jndtan 
empire is frrevop&bly lost. . -luea# 
pable of appreciating the iiecesaity ’ 
of proceeding with tlbe'mo^t cautious 
steps in the great work of ind5aa\in<» 
struetion lurcligious jtruib^tbhy \yllb 
in the true spirit of demooriitic idee- 
potism, insistupon forcing Jtbe Chris- 
tian faith at once upon the Hindoos^ 
as they have forced emaocipaupti at 
once on the West India Negfoes. In 
the history of mankind, no multitude 
of men, practically governing the 
state* ever yet mamtmned tlieir do« 
miiiiou for any length of time o\'er 
another multitude* even in the clo- 
sest state of juxtaposition : the ten- 
pounders and followers of Hrama, 
with eight Uiousand miles of ocean 
#i‘ollitig^ between them* are not desti- 
ned to form an exceptiou to the rule. 

8. Our author observes, That 
every ollice under the Company has 
been thrown open to every British 
subject, without distinction of colour, 
descent* caste, or religion.”* This is 
another part of the Minibtcria) plan 
fraught with the utmost peril to our 
Indian possessions. If liritisli sub- 
jects ot every description* religion, 
and caste, are to be equally eligible 
to every odice in India, it is easy to 
•foretell ivhat a strange and hetero- 
geneous mixture must speedilyarise. 
The inHtix of English settlers of 
every description, njU of the demo- 
cratic ideas ho prevalent in the mo- 
ther country, into the great towns of 
India, is evidentl> a ctinnge fraught 
with the utmost peril, in a region 
composed of such extraordinary ma- 
terials, and held by so frail a tenure, 
an our Indian possessions. When 
Buckinghams aud Cobbettsaro to be 
found in every town, where will be 
our Indian empire? In wliatcver light, 
in shurr, the change is viewed, whe- 
ther with reference to liimnce, legis- 
lation, or internal security, it was 
equally uncalled for, and is equally 
fraught with danger. 

And what is the advantage to be 
gaificd to ceunterlmlance these evi- 
dent perils? None that we can see, 
except to gratify the ten-pounders 
of the great commorcial towns in the 
mother state. TJie trade to India and 
(/hina* it is sau1,.wlll be thrown open. 
As to the India trade, it is already 
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opei^ ; and as to tliat to CJiina, it bas 
boon repeatedly sTiowin, and we de- 
monstrated in a late Number,^ that 
sb far from tlie oountry^being taxed 
in the form of the price of tea from 
tlie efioct of the monopoly, tea has 
b^en sold cheaper at the East India 
sales in Leadenhall Street, than by 
the free traders in any other part of 
the world, on an average of the con- 
sular returns for tlie last ten years. 
We lay* an immense burden on India 
therefore, .and itucur an evident ha- 
zard, for no object whatever. 

But even if the monopoly had cost 
the nation L/J,()on/)00 arinually, in 
the form of the enhanced price 
tea, as it in reality costs it notliing, 
still what will the Edinburgh lleview 
and the advocates of cheat> colonial 
j>rodiice say to the L.o, .700,1)00, fixf^d 
on the nation in the form of enhan- 
ced price of sugar and taxes, for no 
earthly purpose^ but to incr<‘ase the 
foreign slave trade, and spread misery 
and <lisconteiit through our now 
Jiappy West India snlijects y It hap- 
pens, by a singular coincidence, that 
at thii very lime when Ministers are 
endangering our s])Ieiidid empire in 
tlie East, by lixing a<fdi(i<»nal burdens 
on the Indian population, they are 
ruining our noble West Indian culo-^ 
iiies by measures calculated, without 
doing them the slightest good, to 
impose a tax, nearly three times tlie 
nnioiint of that at which they estima- 
ted the (diincse monopoly on the 
mother country. 

4. liastly, the anniliilatimi of the 
East India (.‘ompaiiyasatnading body, 
necessaiily draws with it the obli- 
gation to indemnify it for the stock 
thus rciulered useless by the change. 
When the Company, as a commercial 
establishment, “ ceased to exist,” in 
Napoleon’s plirnseology, the (ioveni- 
ment imposed a burden of eight or 
ten millionH sterling on the mother 
country. .I’he Jilast India Company 
value their stock at L. 1 1, 000, out) in 
forts, stores, ships, goods, &c. : sup- 
posing it reduced to L.IO,oOt>,000, 
still this great burden must, in one 
form or another, ultimately be borne 
by Croat Britain, or its Indian pos- 
Bessions. Every one can judge whe- 
ther our linauceR are. in a condition 
to bear such an addition to their 


overwhelming amount. Disguise it, 
however, as they may, tliis burden 
must ultimately result from the 
sure ; and whether it is laid on the 
territorial revenue of India or Great 
Britain, the result must be equally 
unfortunate. 

One deplorable result of the ap- 
proaching extinction of, the East In- 
dia ('ompany, is to be found in the 
aiarmiiig bankruptcies which have 
recently struck such a panic through 
the Eastern w^orld, and spread so mr 
and wide misery and ruin through 
the bosom of once opulent and re- 
spectable families. People ask what 
lias caused such hou'^es as McIntosh 
and (Jo., or Colvin and Co., to fail at 
C'alcutta,when iliey rode triumphant 
through the dreadful gale of Decem- 
ber, 1H-J.3 ? Need it be wondered 
at, wlien a Company whose com- 
mercial transactions for the last 
nineteen years, have amounted to 
L.47tS<)<)0,00(», is ap[)roachiiig its ter- 
mination. Suppose tl»e Hank of Eng- 
land was to cease to exi.-^t, what a 
series of bankruptcies would arise 
from the winding up of so vast a 
concern ! Such, in a tenfold greater 
degree, lias b(»en the result of the 
approaching winding up of the East 
India Company concerns in the East. 
hJvery man of sense in India saw, 
from the passing of the Ueforni Bill, 
that the dissolution of the (Jompany 
was at hand; that it would never 
survive the termination of the char- 
ter. Thence arose a general anxiety 
as to the future ; a distrust of invest- 
ments, a de>ire to call in funds of 
every description, which rapidly 
]>roduce<l iln» general pres>ure which 
brouglit down the greatest and most 
respectable commercial establish- 
ments of C'alcuttn. The evil, we fear, 
is not destined to stop there ; it will 
gradually spread frtmi tlw extremi- 
ties to the heart ot the empire. They 
were the first to fall before the re- 
volutionary tempest, which now 
whistles tlirough the empire, just as 
the external leaves and branches are 
torn from an oak before the great 
arms art* crushed otY widch spring 
from the lieart, and are with 

its first growth. 

The ioterual policy of Government 


VOL. xxxiv. 


East India Qnestion^ May, 1833, p. Wl. . 
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baa undergone an obvious impro\e- 
meiit since til e Kefonn IVill mis 
Agitation bebig no longer n desiinble 
auxiliary lias heeii dis-carded tor the 
tinu* ; the ( Jovernineiitjimi ntils have 
not recently re(‘oinm<ni<led ibe brick- 
bat and bludgeon ; Bristol has not 
again been consigned to the flatnes ; 
Nottingbam has not again been burnt 
by a Jau'Iess rabble ; TiOrd John Hu«- 
Bel lias not lately correspondeil with 
Political Cnions : the days of anav- 
ohy and disorder Jiave been aiisperul- 
ed. The etleets of such ineasuies as 
Ministers pursued for the first 
eighteen inontlis aft M* their acces^^iou 
to olTice are well described b\' our 
autbf)!* : it is consoling to see how 
clearly tlie Treasury writers now 

porceivti the effi^cts of aititatlon, and 
the meaaun*s theypursued with ^^^cb 
reckless ambition, upon the great 
Bourrea of public ])rosperity. 

‘‘The lluctii it ion's cl' (' nriitirri*:* sr*** 
to this extent, unler the toiniol (i 
Government, Ti e f’ovcrr.n^r»;t 

cannot rai^e it to imTnciii.ite pm peri v, 
blit the weakest iia^* pouor to ifjj.ji ' or 
destroy it. It n.ay iitkIm* 

governmc'nt, hut cannot lor g pr .spi r icu 

der burl ; and in tlio iih^* ricc oi i:oveni- 
tnerif, inu^t pesi!«h. I'hou, h ihi**, i>i r- 
hfips, its not often di^-rin-Hy st:ir» d Jiy 
commerrial men. it hir hy Uicrn ; us.d 
lienee aiise^ the v ot et,.nnr4i. rt »> 

to Xht ro*;(iiiot of governin'' J evt n n 
not directly alTec^i’d by it. 'I he in 
turers of J.ilie wtre not dneetly aiTtcuil 
by the Hevoiutiou ot hut tin -.r 

worK'Ji ceased ^\it)•in tour ilay*; al\cr i».c 
news ariived, Idlle was pertjetly fjan- 
qtiil, but their confidence, in the lafiiTo 
prevalence of law over violcnrc, v/as im- 
paired. And thus, it will always ho ron» A 
that whenever men's rdi'int * »»;i ///#• c/, Li. 


Reformed ParUament* [Wot. 

tihj of Ihe institutions of their cGxmiry is 
shuh n, th ' first proof of its bring shtthen 
i*: the depression if trad Some of the 
nrn>»t ulartning periods of Knglish history 
have occurred during the last tliree ytars.** 
lie then goes on to quote a num- 
ber of tables, frotii which it evidently 
appears, tiiat trade, which was in a 
state of extreme depression during 
the Reform agitatioiq is sensibly re- 
vitina'. In particular, the declared 
value <»f our €*xports of British ma- 
nufacture in the half year ending oth 
July, IN32, andSth July, I Bfk), exhibits 
a marked increase in the latter pe- 
riod. ^ 

Tlii"^ increase, however, so far’ 
fioiii arguing any thing in favour of 
tiie system of the Revolutionists, is 
liie strongest corrohoiatloii of the 
('oiiservative principles which we 
have all along maintained. Kvery 
perron must have perceived, tliat 
dui ing the last se‘<sion of Parliament, 
Fo far the iiitenird interests of 
(fi. at Britain are concerned, a drag 
was ])uf loi the wheels of Revolution : 
the demon of iniHriiic was turned 
into tiie colonies, and during his alv- 
hcnci* the mother country obtained 
a lespite. Instantly the healing 
powers of nature spread their hless- 
’ ings at home, and the frightful 
ounds otM'a^ioncd by the anarchy 
and agitation of former years began 
to heal. I.ct Ministers read, mark, 
lean*, ‘and inwardly digest the in- 
slructivc lesson. .\ wakened, at the 
el«‘\enili hour, to a perception of the 
ritinous eflects of tlie revolutionary 
excitement which they so scdulonsi}'’ 
nourished, let them ronlinue tfi stifle 
the voire of agitation wherever it 
appears; and abandon that ruinous 
sy.stem >f arraying the lower orders 
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against the higher, which they so 
long and Rtrenuou^ly followed. But 
let them not take credit to their mea- 
surcB as having occasioned this re- 
turning gleam of prosperity. It is 
their abandonment; it is theapproach 
to (Jonservativc principles which has 
accomplished the auspicious change : 
it was when they were execrated 
hy their valued allies the Political 
Unions, and abuse, instead of com- 
pliment, was bandied between them, 
that comineice and industry began 
to revive. Their own experience 
may now teacli them, what we have 
all along allirmcMl, that the conduct 
of these Kevolutioniats aftbrds a cer- 
tain criterion whereby to jmige when 
they are pursuing the wrong, and 
wh(‘n tlie riglit path. When they are 
praised hy their former allies, they 
are produeing inisrliief; when they 
are blamed, they are in the hi^diway 
to repair it. 

( )ii one point of the internal policy 
of iMiiiisters, liowever, tlif‘ii’ finance 
measures, wi* i-annot concur in th<‘ 
praises bestowed by our author. 
From a table given hy him, it appears 
that, since the ])reseiit Ministers 
came into oOice, taxes have been re- 
dueed to (he amount of no less than 
L a-year.** Now, tin* whole* 

assessed taxes ( llouse and Window) 
are only L.'2,IOO,(iuO a-year; so that 
they have repealed already o indhou 
more than the (arts. It is 

impossible to coiiceive any stattunent 


which more convincingly demon* 
Rtrates the erroneoun views on which 
Ministers proceed in this particular, 
or the weakness with which they 
yield, not to general views of policy 
or justice, but absurd dogmas in po- 
litical economy, and the clamour of 
particular bodies of men. Let the 
reader cast his eyes on the table* be- 
low, and say from which of the articles 
relieved from taxation he has expe- 
rienced any, the slightest relief. It 
is a common con)])laint in the metro- 
polis that coals are as dear as they 
W'^ere, though tlie nation has lost 
L.9(m,000 a-year on the duty former- 
ly levied on them. Caudles formerly 
brought ill L.oOOjiJOO a-year; the re- 
duced price will save an ordinary 
genthinau's family three or four 
shillings a-year. Soap, from a reduc- 
tion (>f L..V.»Ji,noo a-year, has fallen 
just a /intKpeonj/ ti-pttund^ which, on 
the annual con-iim])tioii of an ordi- 
nary family, will amount to four-and- 
sixjience or five Hhillings. — The duty 
is taken oH* tiles, and rhubarb pills, 
and castor oil ! In the? name of com- 
mon sense, what is the meauinsr of 
all this y Who is the better of such 
reductions y Our author says a 
cou\im‘ing proof of the propriety 
of taking olV tiie duty on tiles is to 
be found in this, that the “ >^tnflbrd- 
Bliire iii<* manufacturers had peti- 
lioneti Parliament for its removal ! ** 
M hy, if you are to listen lo the ap- 
plications of the dealers in articles 
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taxiHl, there vvouM soon not ii direct 
tax reniaiti in Gient Britain. Was 
the public suHVriiit!^ under any of 
the8u taxes ? Have tiiey jjaiiiecl any 
tbinflf by their removal '( Three-fourilis 
of the’ tax, in most eases, h?is gone 
into the pockets of the inanufaetu> 
rers,audihe public liave experieiietMl 
no ‘sensible benelit. la like manner, 
the duty on the owners of houses 
below L.18 has been lowered- WJiy 
was this exemption given to this, mul 
no other vtuss ^ Tlie iiiduencc of the 
ten- pounders, the cloven foot, is but 
loo apparent. 

Now, let it bo recollected, that if 
jMiiiisters had not gone into these 
ridiculous reductions, they might 
liave taken oft* the wliole house-lax, 
the whole window-tax, and the 
whole <luty on calicoes and candles ; 
the only existing reductions from 
wliich the slightest benefit has been 
experienced/ And wliat a prodigious 
relief to the most industrious and 
meritorious class of the community 
would tliat have been ! What a boon 
to the poorest class, in the increa- 
sed demand for labour which would 
instantly have aribcii from the in- 
creased demands of their superi- 
ors ] 

Herein lies ilie enormous error of, 
Miuistei’s and the ]}olitical econo- 
mists on tills subject. Hiey con- 
stantly feU|)pose that no taxes affect 
the poor, exc*‘pting those which are 
laid on the articles which they con- 
flunio. Our author lias fallen into 
this dehi^ion, for he says, We beg 
the moat clamorous advocates for 
the repeal of the bouse duty to re- 
collect, that six-sevenths of the? whole 
inhabited houses are exempt ; theu 
let him tell us whether this tax 
presses exclusively, or even mainly, 
on the labouring poor.” We shall 
answer this rjiiestiori, after the fashion 
of our country, by asking an oilier, 
viz.: — Did not tJie income-tax press 
raainly on the labouring ]mor; and 
yet not one in fifty of the people paid 
it ? Is it not evident that what really 
presses on the labouring poor is the 
declining demand for labour; and 
that ivliatever enables the middling 
classes to incieanc their outlay, be* 
nefits them in the most essential par- 
ticular* You cannot, in the long run, 
relieve the labouring poor, but by 
enabling the opulent and middling 
eUuiaes to increme their expenditure, 
what avail iu it to the labourer 


that soap and candles, or tiles, or 
advortisements, or castor oil, or rhu- 
barb, are ndinved of duty, if bo is 
thrown out of work, and can pur- 
cliabi* none of th«»se articles V And 
wh.it the worse is ho though thescj 
articles mo a haif-peiiny tho pound 
<leartM*, if h{3 obtain good wages, and 
is able to purchase them ? The real 
interests of the poor are wound up 
til, and essential iy dependent on, tlie 
prosperity of the middling and higher 
orders; when you take taxation off 
the latter, you remove tho iloodgates 
which restrain tlie wealth of the state 
from flowing in \ivifyiiig Btreains 
tliroiigli all its inembtM’s. 

Wi‘ h.ave often revolved in our own 
minds, what is this reason that a inear 
sure, so obviously just, politic, and 
ex]»edieut as the total repeal of the 
assessed taxes, should have been so 
obstinately resiste*! by so many dif- 
fermit Ailministrations ; and that, af- 
ter yearly liave been lost 

to the nation, in the form of repeal- 
ed indiieet taxes, since the peace, 
these odious imposts, not bringing 
in L.'J, bMi,0()U, should still disgrace 
the statute-hook. After the most ma- 
ture relleclion, and weighing every 
I'ircuuistancf; which could account 
for so ( xtraordinary a ]dienomeaon, 
we have, arrived at the conclusion, 
that the cause is to be found in tho 
wisdom, expedience, and ju^^tiee of 
tlie measuK* itself. The two sprlngB 
of public measures now are, the l*o- 
liiical i'.ronoiny (Uub, ami tins cla- 
mours of the. Popuhtce. So simple 
a remedy, so obvious to the meanest 
capacity, as the repeal of direct 
taxes, readily escaped the iiotiiu* of 
tlie political economists, ncciistoined 
as they now are, in direct opposition 
to ilw? piiiiripleH of Adam Smith, to 
see k for the spi iiigs of public wealth 
ill metaphysi<*al disiiiictionn or re- 
<’ 011(1 ite caii'^es, not obvious to the 
common sense of mankind. The 
popular cbiinour for the repeal of 
the assessed taxes has never been 
so intense as that of the interested 
dealers in taxed articles, who hoped, 
by throwing off the tax, to put it« 
whole amount into their own pock- 
et«. C'aught by this glitterlug vision, 
these interested clnsses havo been 
indefatigable in their endeavours to 
obtain the repeal of the indirect 
taxes; while tho direct burdens, 
though universally felt as oppressive, 
have been much less the subject of 
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intense eomplaint, beeanse, lliotigli Uiidi^r the head of Reductions of 
every respectabh? man in the king- Expenditure, it is stated that a re- 
dom felt them as ojjpresslve, no man diicti<iri of salaries to the amuiint 
had the prospect of makitttj his for- of L.bi.j,0(]0 a-ycar at home, and 
tune by their repeal, lienee they I^.134,OOOiniin(Mliate,besidesL.90,000 
still continue to disgrace our finance prospective, in tlie colonies, has been 
system, and, for aught yet seen, may effected ; and the total estimated di- 
long continue to disgrace it, because niiiiution of expenditure, from April, 
Ministers look now to the Ten-pound- to A])ril, 1804, is L.2,900,000. 

ers, the liolders of the influence which We havt^ no doubt that this state- 
maintains them in pow<u*; and, if they rnent is well founded, because almost 
are supported by ibem, the}' ar(‘ in- all the sufferers hy these reductiojis 
different to tlie hostility of the rest had been ]>h!ced there by tlie late 
of the community. We may see the Administrations. Rut wliat exists on 
assessed taxes taken off, as they are. the other side of the account, as ex- 
now lightened on, that clu\s; hut we p.enseH incurred hy tlie Reforming^ 
CJin liardly liope to see tlie odious. Administration, in conseipience of 
impolitic burden generally abandon, their gigantif pnijects of iniiovationy 
4^d. They stand thus : 

Comptirisation to tl:o V'ost India projiiietors, . . L. 20,000,000 

iJitto to tin* i^a'st liidi.v C'oin|ifiMy, .... 10,0(HK000 

Loan to (Jtho, King of (ueece, .... 2,000,000 

Whig addition to public debt in one >car, 1.. 32,000.000 

Thus, even laying aside ilie Rus- above thirty millions s^terling, re- 
aian Dutch loan of L..0, 000,000, wbirli ijuiring interest to the amount of 
was, in some degree, contracted l>y L.l,.-»oo,000 a-year, to be furnished 
the former Government, though tlu^ for ever, has been laid on tin* nation 
condition bad arrived which Would in a period uf profouml peace I Nor 
have authorized the jiresent to set it aiv the aniniaJ burdens less f'ornii- 
aside, it appears that a burden of dable, even as they already appear. 

Knhuiiced price of .sugar, at 10?. per cwt. on 1,300.000 cwt. L,. 2,2,30.000 
Interest of addition to debt, as abovi , .... J.. >00,000 

Salarie.** to overseers in \Ve.->l Indie*-, say .... 230.000 

coininiosioners, say ..... 23(^000 

Irish Church, ..... 13ll 000 

Whig animal burdens imposed in one year, I...3, 1 30,tHX) 

Thus, even supposing the pri<*e of a tremendous outcry would have 
sugar only to ri.se ten shilliiiirs the been raised in the nation ! Now, it 
hundred-weight, which it already has, excites hardly any attention. If a 
the nation is taxed above five millions, despot were to frame a wi>h for the 
in consequence of one paciJic year subjugaliou of bis country, it should 
of the Whig Ministry ; ami if the lie, that he should be preceded by a 
price of sugar rises twenty shillings, popular democratic government, 
which is more than probable, the Among the many plagues which 
annual addition to the public bur- the Whig Ministry have inflicted on 
dens will be kiuiit millions, being the country, the plagn<» of 
just half the portion of the expendi- stons is one of the most misebievous. 
turo of Great Rrimin on which re- This instrument uf pubrn* deluj^iun 
duction is practicable. ! (h^mpared anti Ministerial patronage, ba*- 
with these gigantic acts of deinocra- increased to a most unpreci’denti d 
tic extravagance, all the pacific ex- degree since the accession of tle^ 
pendituro ot former times sinks into present Cio\ erniiieiit to power; and 
insignificance. In one year, the we do not liesitate to say, a more 
Whigs have added half ns much to complete system of jobbiiiir ami de- 
tlio national debt, as the Tories paid reption never yet was palmed off on 
off in fifteen years of striirt economy, maukiiui. Ministers, in ahnosi every 
from 1815 to 1830 ! Had the Tories case, have determined tipon the mea- 
dono any thing resembling this, what suites to be pursued before they issue 
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the Commismon ; and they do so, 
partly in order to give a job to their 
runners, partly to throw the respon- 
sibility of obnoxious measures off 
themselves, and partly to obtain a 
shew of evidence, which is almost all 
taken ex parity and much more calcu- 
lated to mislead than enlighten the 
public mind. These Commissions 
have really become a perfect farce. 
Generally the whole, always a great 
majority, of their number are well- 
known Whigs ; instructions are stmt 
down from the Cabinet as to what 
they are expected to report, and 
the views they are to take ; wit- 
nesses are summoned, either solely 
or by a great preponderance on the 
Whig side ; and a few active, clever 
men are put at the head of every 
Board, who contrive to make the 
whole run in Whig channels, and 
corroborate Whig views. The result 
is, a mass of kx parte evidence, faith- 
fully given, indeed, according to the 
real impressions of the witnesses 
cited, but so completely tinged by 
party, and so much in a single train 
of thought, that itaniounia to nothing 
but a pleading on one side. There 
never was an engine better adapted 
for the elucidation of truth tliaii an 
impartially chosen Parliamentary 
Committee ; and tiie infoniiallon 
they have brought to light ou many 
of the most important"^ Huhjects is 
invaluable : but there never was an 
instrument more fitted for the cloth- 
ing of error under the guise of truth, 
than a Ministerial Commission, or one 
which, according to the use made of 
it by the Whig (Sovemment, is better 
calculated at once to gratify clamor- 
ous dependents, and mislead an ob- 
se([uiou6 and deluded train of fol- 
lowers. 

In truth, it has now become evi- 
dent, what we have long suspected, 
that a system of democratir crntrali- 
gallon has been adofited by MitiiM* 
ters, with the support of the short- 
sighted populace, whom they rule 
by means of the press, of which these 
Commissions are the pioneers, and 
which is destined, in its ultimate 
conacf^uences, to vest every employ 
ment IQ the country in Government, 
and thus cast over these islands a 
iiet*work of Hyzaiiiinc or Oiietiial 
despotism, VVe liavo long been 
firaity convinced of this tendency of 
damoeratfe measures^ and we are 


happy to find that it is at length 
rousing the attention of the able 
guardians of the Conservative press, 
particularly the Guardian and Public 
Ledger, one of the ablest and most 
enlightened of the many able and 
enlightened papers who now sup- 
port the cause of truth and freedom, 
ft is impossible, in the close of a lung 
article such as this, embracing such 
a variety of topics, to do justice to a 
subject of such magnitude ; w^e shall 
revert to it at large in a succeeding 
Number, and compare the present 
march of democratic centralization 
ill these islands, with that which, in 
the space of forty years, has beat 
down every local authority in h ranee, 
and vested, not only supreme, biijt 
the whole national influence in the 
central oiTices at Paris. 

xVt present we can only sketch out 
the outlines of the system. It con- 
sists in this. To investigate eveiy 
department of the State, arid every 
body possessirur inHueiice, power, 
or patronage in' the kingdom. Com- 
missions aie issued, composed in 
whole or in part of gentlemen well- 
imbued with Wliig principles, toler- 
ably desirous of vMiig offices, and 
amply provided with Whig InsUuc- 
tions," The object of all this is to 
recommend the speedy abolition ot 
every local or buoordinate boily, 
])Ossessing either aullioiity, power, 
W'eigbt, or patronaife, and the vesting 
of their power and inftueuce either in 
the Crown or the allies of Ministers, 
the Ten-pounders. On the ground 
ofliherality, freedom, and the march 
of the age, they proiuise to vest some 
in the ])opulace; under 4*over ot the 
public good, and a lit tiischarge of 
public duty, to vest others in the 
Ministry. If tlie present syslem of go- 
vernment continues for ten years, we 
venture to sny the whole influence 
and patronage^ of the kingdom, inclu- 
ding the whole, deparlmcnits of tlie 
< 'hurcli, the Law, Lducaiion, Schools, 
UiiiversitieH, Uoads, Bridges, C'hari- 
iies, lloMpitals, Poor’a-Uates ; ev€»ry 
thing, in short, will be vested in the 
central Government, or their demo- 
cratic Ten-pounder allies* It Is easy 
to see in w hich of these two bodies 
the whole authority of the kingdom, 
in an old and cornipied state, will 
ultimatcdy centre; and thus Great 
Britain, like the ByaanUtie Kmpirc in 
ancient times, nr Prance in our own 
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days, will be overapreacl by a host of 
Governmcut employ^s^ and the land 
of ilampden and Kusseli irrevoca- 
bly enveloped in a despotic net of 
democratic construction. 

Among the engines at work for 
this great c hange, none is destined 
to perform more essential service 
than the Corporation Commission. 
Its object is thus candidly stated by 
our author from the Treasury pre- 
cincts. 

“ Amongst the most important of the 
Commissions appointed by the Govern- 
ment is that for enquiry into Corporations 
-—a measure, of perhaps the most impor- 
tance of any which was originated during 
this Session; one, and only interior la 
value to the Reform Act itself. It is the 
grand assault on the last hold of Tory 
corruption, and abused patronage. So 
evil called more loudly tor retorin-— no 
abuse weighed more heavily on the ge- 
neral mass of the inhabitants of Corpoi- 
ate Towns, than the udiiiiniscration ot the 
Corporate Property, und the undue exer- 
cise of powers, orignmily designed lor the 
benelit of tiie people. 

** If the representation of the country 
required relorui, if that hud become cor- 
rupt Iroin ugc, misuse, and change of the 
times, surely ail uuiat admit that every 
argument which was used in furtherance 
of a Reform in IWliament, may, with at * 
least equal justice and like force, be urged 
for a complete revision and relorm of Cor- 
porations. 

A guide, indeed, to the views of the 
Ministers, on this subject, may, in some 
respects, be touiul in the Rill brought 
Into the House of Lords this Session, 
though not as yet proceeded with: this 
makes provision for the iucorpuraiiou of 
the new boroiightf ; the voters for the 
borough are to become burgesses of tue 
corporation. The burgesses of each 
ward are to elect the coiniiiun-coiiiicit- 
iTien, who are lo elect the mayor and 
aldermen, town-clerk, and other oiboers. 

“ One main feaiure of this measure i?. 
that no property can be acquired by the 
corporation ; and hence their poverty 
will bo the best guarantee lor their lio- 
iiesty. And as there will be no patron- 
age, there can be no jobbing/* 

We perfectly concur with our au- 
thor that this Corporatiou Cotuiiiis- 
bIciu does afford a ** guide to tJte 
views of Miuiaters on this subject;'* 
and that its object, inferior to nothing 
since the passing of the»lleform Bilh 
has been to effect ** the grand as«* 
•ault ou the last hold of Tory cor« 
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ruption and abused jjatronage^ From 
this candid exposition of the views 
and iutentiuus of Ministers, we 
know what we may expect on this 
subject. The Commission will re- 
commend the destruction of all cor- 
porations, civil and ecclesiastical 
learned and charitable, in the uni- 
versities and the Church — ancient 
and modern — with property, and 
without property ; and the vesting of 
the patronage and property taken 
from them all, either in Ministers or 
the Ten -pounders. The universities, 
the colleges, the public schools of 
corporations ; the charitable institu- 
tions, the hospitals, the endowments 
— all will be stript of their power, 
patronage, and property. Compared 
to this prodigious democratic inva- 
biou on what they call the last 
Btroiighold of Tory corruption and 
abused patronage,” even the sup- 
pression of the monasteries by Henry 
VI 11., biukh into iiibigniffcance. But 
let it not be imagined that Uie mag- 
nitude of tlie undertaking will deter 
our j)olitiL‘aI regenerators; the Con- 
htituent Assembly at once did the 
bame thing; and they have pas.scd 
the Ueforin Bill, from which all the 
rest tlows as a matter of course. 

We have only room left to glance 
at the Foreign Policy of the Ministry 
and the Reformed Parliament ; but 
here there is room fur nothing but 
the mobt unqualitied censure. Bad 
as the policy of Government has 
been in every other respect, in this 
particular it has been still worse. 
Kvilb iiave already been brought 
about in the balance of European 
politics, which can m^ver be repaired. 

The great object of all the tVieuds 
of luii’opeau freedom should be to 
repress the rival powers of France 
and Russia — potentates which march 
to ward.'* despotibin with equal strides, 
though under ditVereut banners; the 
one invoking the names of Order 
and Legitimacy, the other those of 
Liberty and Equality, — the one 
tending to the Asiatic, the other the 
democratic servitude of mankind. 
To prevent Russia from encroaching 
on Poland and Turkey on the one 
hand, and France from revolutioni- 
zing Belgium, the Spanish Peninsula, 
or Italy' on the other, is obviously 
• tho policy and first duty of Great 
Bidtain. li is needless to say what 
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dangers such a system is calculated 
to avert. From the undue ascend- 
ant ol* France arose tlie tyranny of 
Napoleon, and a twenty years’ war 
to England. From the undue as- 
cendant of Russia, a still more fear- 
ful contest to the cause of Freedom 
and Liberty may perhaps one day 
be anticipated. 

Between these two great rival 
powers is interposed, fortunately for 
mankind, the might of Germany. 
This great country, containing thirty- 
six millions of inhabitants, abound- 
ing in fortresses and great rivers, 
strong in its military prowess and 
its historical recollections, has been 
placed midway biitwecn these vast 
aggressors, to moderate their ainbi- 
tion, and restrain their designs on 
European freedom. Neither can 
reach universal dominion, or become 
formidable to general fieedom.till it 
has beat down this formidable central 
mass. Napoleon could not get at 
Russia till he dragged Germany eap- 
tive at his chariot- wlieels; and Alex- 
ander would never have led hisC'os- 
aacks to Paris, if his mandi through 
the centre of Eiiro)ie had not been 
hailed by millions hull'erin^ under 
tbe Gallic yoke. 

Weak in numerical forc<», at least 
at land, though <iiiiiiipoteiit at sea, 
£n|^land can singly elVect but little 
against either of these great Goliaths 
on their own element. But united 
with Germany, she can coerce either. 
Her subsidies can put the warlike 
myriads of Austria and Prussia in 
motion ; backed by their aid, the 
dormant zeal and valour of Poland 
might be revived ; while her lleets 
cau cut off at will all tlie foreign 
trade of Russia, blockade the Sound 
and Dardanelles, and destroy its 
infant marine atSebastovol andCron- 
Btadt. Destitute of German aid or 
English subsidies, assailed by Prus- 
sian valour and Polisii Hre, the </ 0 - 
lossus of the North might be restrain- 
ed in its projects of aggression, and 
possibly the ancient kingdom of Po- 
land recover its independence, amidht 
tlie shock of European civilisation 
with Scythian power. 

Toe ffeettbis great object, it was, 
ante omnia, necessary that hhjgland 
should preserve close the bonds of 
amltjraad alliance which, fortunately 
for :iiiankind, were formed hetweem < 
b^r Mid the Geriuau Powers during 


the Revolutionary Wars. To this 
union we were e([iial]y hound by our 
habits, our recollections, and our in- 
terests. We. were originally the 
same nation ; we spoke the same 
language, and enjoyed the same in- 
Htitiitions : and the purest blood in 
Britain, communicated through Sax- 
on or Norman veins, has descended 
to her sons from the woods of Ger- 
many. 'Hie character of the two 
nations is still at bottom the same — 
the probity, the honesty, the devo- 
tion, the simplicity, the reverence for 
antiquity, whicli distinguish the Ger- 
mait character,have still their roots in 
the rural population of Great Britain. 
They had stood side by side in many 
a well-debated Held. The glories of 
Bleiihe/im, Minden, and Uamillies, not 
less iliaii those «>f Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, are divided laitweini them ; 
and like the Douglas ainl the Pen*y, 
t4igether, they were conlideiit against 
tl/e world in arms. 

Since the fall of Napoleon, the 
fears of this great reiitral potentate 
hud been mainly directed against tlie 
iiorthein Her stuteMiien 

beh<d<l with tiudi'^guised apprehen- 
sion the rapid pn)grehii of Russia in 
Persia and Tuikey ; and Austria had 
ill conse4|ut*m*<? ciitmed into engag<*- 
inents with Great Britain, \vhicli 
history will one day reeoreJ, eminently 
calculated to have secured the in- 
dependence of Europe. Prussia, 
bound by trratitude for recent deli- 
verauce,as well as familyconiiexioiis, 
>vas more c losely united to the C'a- 
hinet of St Petersburg; but oven the 
(vourt of Berlin was no indinererit 
spectator of the ceaseless progress of 
llusbian ambition. 

I’raii :e, with her vast military jio- 
pulatioi), stood as the reserve, under 
the government of the Restoration, 
against this nortluTn enemy. It was 
dangerous to invoke, lier aid, lest, liko 
the elephant, she should trample 
down her friends «>qually ivith her 
eiieinieH; imt still she might be re- 
lied on, if her assistance could not be 
dispensed witJi ; and albeit not call- 
ed on to stand in the foremost line in 
the struggle, she was ready, like the 
Old Guard, to advance when the 
scales hutjfj; even betW'een the op|Ki- 
sit«^ liosu. 

The cause of ICngland and Germa- 
ny was that of Religion and good 
Fuith-^of God and the King— *of rega 
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lated freedom and general ^ubordi- dom and independence, joined her 
nation. ^ \Vc have great doubts whe- banners to those of democracy and 
ther this glorious fabric will ever despotism ; when the red-cross flag 
be reared but in States wliere the and the tricolor approaclied the 
Gothic blood predominates. Cer- Scheldt to heal down the independ- 
taln it is, that it has never yet existed cmcc of Holland, and the liCopard 
but in those nations of Euro]>e or and Gallic Eagle insidiously stole 
America where the lineage and insti- into the di-^tracted realm of Portii- 
tutions of the ancient destroyers of gal to aid in revolutionising the Pen- 
Roman servitude have prevailed, insula; when it became evident to 
Prussia, wisely and cautiously pro- the world that all former alliances 
cceding in the great work of political and objects of policy wore forgotten 
improvement, amidst the gciieial and a new league with Revolution- 
abuse of the Revolutionists all over ary dospotisni' formed ; the Contin- 
tho world, was steadily conferring ental Powers naturally drew closer 
blessings on her subjects, and prepa- their bonds of alliance among each 
riugtliein by a wisidy directed system oilier. Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
of education, and a gradual increase formed a league cemented by pre- 
of political power, for the future on- sent danger; a (Congress in Bohe- 
joy inent of the privileges of freemen, niia was formed to arranrre the means 
without any of thci dangers which of resisting the common (hanger ; and 
have blasted its ])rogress wiieri'^ver if report proves tiue, tln^ new title 
these precauti(jiis have been ii(‘glect- of Prot«‘ctor of Italy coribo red on the 
ed. l^verylhiiig announced the £?i*a- lunperor of Austria, will shortly 
dual and safe formation of constitii- announce that that Peninsula, mena- 
tional freedom in central ihirope on ced in the first place by the danger, 
its only safe basis, a regard for reli- is placed under the saleguard of the 
gioii, good faith, ami private virtue. conservative league. 

This auspicious state of things has I'lie conseijuences of this extraor- 
been totally destroyed by the Eronch dinary cliangt* of policy in Great 
Revolution of the Barricade.s, and the Britain have be(ni to the la-.l degree 
subsequent accession of the Wliig deplorabhs and are in great [nirt 
Ministry to the governnient of Great, already irreparable. Germany is lost 
Britain. These deplorable eviuits — to the cause of coiisritutional free- 
deplorable to nothing so niucli as the dom ; assailed by Revolutionary dag- 
cause of freedom, have totally alter- gers on all sides, she has been thro\'m 
ed the balance of power, and intro- by necessity into the arms of the 
duced new relations into ICuropean Scythian (\)lossus. The remote dan- 
politics, by presenting n new and gers from lliist^ian preponderance 
more pressing s(»t of daiigms to the are overlooked in the present ]>erils 
minds of lier rulers. The revolution- of Gallic and British ]»ropagandisui. 
ary eflbrts of France — lu»v successful Tiius the balance of Eui opi-an power 
overthrow of the Belgian (jovern- is subverted. On one ^ide are to 
meat, her sinful and deplorable ex- be B«^en the banners of despotism 
citement of the Pules to revolt, her and legiiiinacy, supported by Rus- 
secret invitations to the revolution- sia, Austria, and Prussia; on the 
ists of Italy and Germany — her iiiva- other, those of despotism and demo- 
81011 of the Uoinan States, and seizure rracy, siipnoricd by France and 
of Ancona — her undisguised support England. The old and fair standard 
of the cause of anarchy ami revolii- of Voiisiitulional freedom nowliere 
lion in Portugal, excited tlie utmost waves ; it was torn down, amidst the 
alarm in the European coinuion- smoke of the Barricades, and the 
wealth. They recollected the con- transports of the Reform Bill, 
sequences of similar heginnings by The eftVets of this change upon 
the Convention in 1793; the subjuga- England itself have been equally lo- 
tion of Europe^ the firing of Mos- meiitable ; nor can imagination alliv 
cow, were before their eyes. When aiiv limits to its ruiiioiis consi'queu- 
England joined in this unholy alii- res. Alreadv it has lust to England 
anco ; when England, ever hereto- her oldest alfics ; Ihirtugal and Hol- 
fore in the van in tJie .cause of free- land are fast slijiping from her grasp; 


* See the article on Prussia, in this Msgazlne^ No. CCX. 
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the latter of which has just con- 
cluded a highly advantageous com- 
mercial treaty with the United States^ 
tvhile the former is quietly settling 
under Gallic influence. As the lirst 
effect of the change, Turkey has dis- 
appeared from the map of Europe ; 
assailed by a powerful vassal, she 
turned in vain to France or England ; 
not a ship of the line could be spa- 
red from the blockade of tlie Scheldt 
to save Constantinople, and Turkey 
was, from stern necessity, irrevoca- 
bly thrown into the arms of Russia. 
The Dardanelles arc now a Russian 
seaport; the Euxinca Russian lake. 
Austria and Prussia are become the 


outposts of Moscovite ambition in 
central Europe ; the might of Ger- 
many i8,by our desertion of the cause 
of freedom, thrown into the scales of 
despotism. Thus every thing an- 
nounces the extinction of freedom 
in modern Europe : pressed by dti- 
mocratie tyranny in the West, and 
Asiatic despotism in the East, it is 
fast disappearing from the earth; and 
the future annals of that enlightened 
((imrter of the globe are to all ap- 
pearance destined only to comme- 
morate the fierce contests of the 
Powers among each other, who have 
alike trampled upon the rights and the 
liberties of mankind. 


THE SPANISH SUCCt»lON. 


Spaix and Portugal, at all times 
resembling each otluT in many 
points, seem destined at the present 
moment to exhibit souk? peculiar 
features of similarity, h'ur tlie last 
two years, Portugal lias been agi- 
tated by the conflicting claims oi' 
an uncle and niece to the crown. 
The former has in his favour the 
clear and express laws of the 
kingdom, couiinned, if that were 
neces^jary, by the most formal re- 
cognition of llieir valiility by the 
acts of his < onipetitor — the decid- 
ed voice of the people — and the de- 
liberate conviction of every friend 
to public order, ami enemy to the 
principles of anarchy, and French 
ambition. The latter is supported 
by all the strength of the revolu- 
tionary party at home and abroad, 
and upheld by the men, money, and 
arms of France, which alieady cal- 
culates on obtaining from the grati- 
tude or weakness of a sovereign of 
her own creation that ascendency in 
the peninsula which even tlie genius 
and power of Napoleon failed to 
secure for her by arms. I'Jic same 
scene seems about to be exhibited 
on the stage of Sj>ain, where a se- 
cond war of the succession has al- 
ready begun. Ferdinand the Se- 
venth has been gathered to his fa- 
thers, and the vacant throne is dis- 
puted by his brother and his infant 
daughter. It is plain this question 
of disputed succession is taken up 
not so much upon its legal merits, 
lip oiie involving the conflict of 
IW0S8 prltieiples by wbicli Europe is 
atiwJNfewt AMded— the Conservative 


and the Revolutionary. Don Carlos, 
the representative of the old Spanish 
party in the kingdom, enjoys the 
support of the mass of the nobility, 
of almost tlie whole of the clergy, 
and tlie mnjority of tlie people, who, 
satirilied by the dear-bought expe- 
rience the miseries which the 
UonstUutionalistM had brought upon 
the country, and remembering the 
]iroscriptions, bloodshed, and ruin 
‘wiiich attended the Spanish reign 
of terror under the (fortes of JHiio, 
shrink with horror from the prospect 
of a jSfovernmeiit based on popular 
elements, and conceive the prospe- 
rity and even existence of the country 
to depend on the steady adherence 
to the old Constitution in every par- 
ticular. Tlie preteiibions of the 
young Queen, on the contrary, are 
favoured by tlie whole Movement 
party in Spain, — a party which, 
tfiough still iiiiimportaiit in that 
country in point either of members 
or influence, may be formidable 
enough when supported by I'rench 
infliieijco; by a few of the nobility, 
w ho, thougli opposed to foreign in- 
terference! and popular rule, cannot 
go tlic wliolt! length of the principles 
of the absolittisttt ; and by the active, 
zealous, and lutdisguised efforts of 
France, ever ready to volunteer her 
assistunce in the great cause of Uevo- 
liitlon, particularly when her exer- 
tions are likely to be repaid by an 
immediate and palpable increase 
of her own influence and power. 
How the contest no begun may ter- 
minate — which of the anUgonlst 
principles involved In the diapule 
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may ultimately triumph — whether 
the war shall be confined to Spain, 
or iiivoh’e the tranquillity of Europe, 
are questions on which as yet little 
more than conjectures can be formed. 
But the prospect at this moment 
seems any thing but encouraging. 
Already France has publicly inti- 
mausd her recognition of the claims 
of Isabella 11. ; already the ambas* 
sadors of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia have protested against that re- 
cognition in the face of the protest 
of ('arlos V.,and declared the deter- 
mination of their respective govcrii- 
meuts to interfere, the instant a 
French soldier shall cross the Py- 
renees. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, armies of observation are as- 
sembling at Bayonne, cavalry arc 
liurrying towards the Pyrenees ; 
Soiilt, whose voice is still for war, 
recommends an armed interven- 
tion; Louis Philippe, uuxlous to find 
foreign emplo 3 uiieiit for those re>t- 
less spirits whose services are no 
longer required hi Paris, and to add 
another to the list of rovolutionaiy 
thrones, seconds his view; and willi 
such ominous combinations .as these, 
we cannot doulit that a collision, 
with which all Europe may ring 
Iroiii side to side/* is at hand. 

But as all parties, liowever little 
they may regard the mere question 
of legal right, will undoubtedly pro- 
fess to argue the case on that prin- 
ciple alone, in their adherence to 
the one party or the other, it may 
not be uniiiiportant to glance at 
the position in which the matter 
stands in that particular. It might 
at lirst be supposed, that with what- 
evffr doubt the actual fssue of the 
contest may be attended, at least 
there could be little difliculty in de- 
termining which of the competitors 
liad the best founded claim to the 
throne, h^vmi this matter, however, 
it seems, is envehqied in some- 
thing of tlu^ same oliscurity which at- 
tends any speculation as to the pro- 
bable issue of the i^uarrel. 

Ill Portugal the legal merits of the 
question of succession admit of no 
doubt. To every one capable of 
reasoning at all, it is palpable the 
claims of Pedro and his descendants 
are equally excluded by the law of 
Lamego, which prohibits any fo- 
reign prince from being King of 
Portugal, and by that of Lisbon, 
which provides, that in the event or 


the acquisition of another kingdom 
by a King of Portugal, that kingdom 
shall descend to the eldest son, 
while the second son shall succeed 
to Portugal. It Biazil, after its sepa- 
ration from Portugal, and its new 
constitution under Pedro, be regard- 
ed as a foreign kingdom, Pedro was 
excluded from succeeding to Portu- 
gal on the death of John VI., by the 
law of Lamego: If not considered 
a separate foreign kiugdoiu, then, on 
the demise of John, Pedro was en- 
titled only to the crown of Brazil, 
and was excluded from that of Por- 
tugal by the law of Lisbon. 
either view of the case, Pedro’s 
claim, and consequently that of his 
daughter, claiming through him, was 
equally untenable. 

But the question in Spain, whether 
Don Carlos be entitled to succeed 
under the Salic law excluding fe- 
males, or whether that law was 
effectually abrogated by the settle- 
ment of the C'rovvn on tlic fcwnile 
line executed by Ferdinand VII., 
presents itself in a much nioie 
complicated sliape, chiefly /’torn the 
circumstance, that some of the most 
important facts wdiich lie at the bot- 
tom of the whole discussion are yet 
unascertained. Without pretending 
absolutely to decide where the ma- 
terials f«)r forming a judgment are 
still so imperfect, we shall briefly 
notice the situation in which the 
claims of Don Carlos and the young 
Quc?eii stand under the eeltlement of 
Ferdinand and the previously exist- 
ing laws of the country. 

Prior to the accession of Ferdi- 
nand VIL, the rule of succession to 
the throne of Spain had several times 
varied. Originally it had diflVrod in 
the two kingdoms of Arragon and 
Castile, of which Spain is composed. 
In Arragon, the Salic Law' prevailed 
from the first. On one occasion only 
(I47f)j, w’as an attempt made to iii- 
troiluce the female line, namely, by 
John 11., ill favour of the children of 
Ills son, Ferdinand the Catliulic ; and 
tills step Mariana characterises as an 
unconstitutional violation of the law 
of Arragou. In Castile, on the 
contrary, by the laws of tlie .'siele 
Parlidas, (Part. *2, Tit. JA, Law ‘Jd,) 
it was expressly provided, that 
daughters siiould succeed, on the 
•failure of the male liiu'^ to the ex- 
clusion of collaterals. 

The kinerdoros of Arrncron and 
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Castile, though united in the persons 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, were still 
possessed by them as separate king- 
doms, with separate customs and 
laws. Both sovereigns coiicuiTcd in 
conveying their respective kingdoms 
to their only daugliter Juana, the 
mother of Charles V,, who succeed- 
ed to both crowns. AVIiether Charles, 
and liis successors of tlie house of 
Hapsbiirg, held the crown of Spain 
under a destination, limited to heirs- 
niale, or including lurirs-feniale, is a 
question upon which the Spaniah 
lawyers are not entirely agreed ; al- 
though, as Charles himself could 
only succeed to Arragon through his 
mother, and on the supposition that, 
by tlic testament ot' Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the succession to both 
crowns had been thrown open to fe- 
males, it seems reasonable to infer 
that, had the question occurred du- 
ring the Austrian Dynasty in Spain, 
the Salic Law could not have been 
held to be in operation. 

But until the deatli of Cliarles 
IL, the last of the Austrian sov<*- 
reigns of Spain, the question had 
never been of practical importance, 
theline of male descent having till that 
time been uninterrupted. (Charles, 
however, died without male-heirs; 
and the celebrated testament, by 
which he betpieathed lits king- 
dom to Philip of Anjou, afterwards 
Philip V.,led to the well-known war 
of the Succession. T/iat bequest, 
which unquestionably proceeded on 
the footing that the succession was 
open to the female line, could not, 
however, be regarded as the real title 
of Philip to the tlirone. That which 
first confirmed his right to the Span- 
ish crown was the treaty of Utrecht, 
by which the war of the Succes- 
sion had terminated. The question 
had in fact been viewed as one in- 
volving the liberties and tranquillity 
of Europe. All were agreeil that 
the crowns of Spain and France 
could not, consistently with the peace 
of Europe, be united on one head. 
Many were equally persuaded that 
consequences not less disastrous 
would follow, if the Spanisli crown 
should descend to a possessor of the 
Imperial Dynasty. The crown of 
Spain was ultimately, by that treaty, 
mth cemsentof the European Powers, 
secured to Philip and his descend^ ^ 
an^ an^ on their failure, to the 
Wnm and its male de** 


scendants, wifli an express exclusion 
of the remaining hVench Branches of 
the House of Bourbon. 

Such, rather tlian the t(?8tameut of 
('Jharles, was Philip’s title to the 
throne. It is well known, that on 
the Pith May, Philip executed 

a deed, by which he introdM<*cd the 
Salic Law of France into the Spa- 
nish succession, — limiting the right 
to his own issue-male and their 
male descendants, and, failing tliein, 
to the liouse of Savoy, as directed by 
the trcMty. TJiis deetl, which was 
formnlly discussed and approved of 
by tlie Cories, and which, if uimllcr- 
o<l, it is admitted on all hands would 
have decided the prtisent question 
of suecession in favour of D<»ii Car- 
los, stands in% somewhat peculiar 
position. It is subsequent in date 
to the treaty concluded at Utrecht 
between Fiance ami ICiigland, which 
is dated th<* .‘Ust of March, hut prior 
in date to the treaty between li^ng- 
laiid and Spain, whicli was imt signed 
till the *Jd of Jul 3 % >o\v, had 

the deed been piior in date to both 
treaties, it <'ould not have admitted 
even of a doubt, that if they conhriii- 
c?d the order of succession to Pinlip 
and his dc,ycc/u/un/>,and,fai]iiig them, 
to the houHi* of Sa\oy, this must have 
lieeii equivalent to a settleinenl or en- 
tail by all the contraitliug Powers, of 
the crown of Spain upon the line 

exclusively, since the term desceiul- 
ants must necessarily have been held 
to tnean those who, (he (utent 
existinr; settlvmeut of (ht- Spanish 
crown^ were eniitlrtl to .vucctM/. CWm- 
sequently, it would follow plainly, 
that without the consent of these 
contrftf^liiig jiartics, no alteration of 
that order ol succesKioii could valiilly 
take place, whether the coiisfuit of 
the Cortes had been obtained to it 
or not. It is plain, for instance, tliat 
the house of Savoy, to whom, on the 
failure of the male line of the Spa- 
nish Bourbons, the crown was des- 
tined by the treat 3 % had the most 
direct interest to resist any step by 
which the female line was aUo to 
be introduced in preference to theiii- 
selves, and their own chance of suc- 
cession aliiiostludcfinitel^qiostponed. 
But thougli the deed of siiccossiou 
by Philip cannot be said to precede 
both treaties, still it may be fairly 
urged, that as it preceded the treaty 
with England, by which the exist- 
ing iiQiu4 of thiiige WHS guarau* 
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teed, and the succession coniirmed 
in terms of the previous arrange- 
ments, tlie line of succession re- 
cognised by that treaty was the 
new line introduced by Cliarles, by 
whicli females were excluded. And 
then the natural inference would be, 
that by the French treaty also, though 
prior in dat(» to the d<ied of succes- 
sion, the term descendants had been 
used in the same sense in which it 
would have been used in a rpiestion 
of succession in France ; namely, as 
a liinitation to male heirs. 

And such was, in fact, the light in 
which the point has all along been 
viewcMl in Fram e. The line of suc- 
cession established by Philip has 
])een considered an eg^ciitial part of 
the Treaty itself, — in which tnery 
contracting parly had .an interest. 
When Fei<liiiand, as will be after- 
wards mentioned, 5iUi‘mpted,iu l^^:30, 
to alter the line of succi‘ssion in fa- 
vour of liis daughter, the Jourmd drs 
Dcifots thus expressed the views of 
Franco in regard lo the question : — 

“ The abolition of the Salic Law 
does not exclusively interest the Spa- 
nish nation. Tliis revolution pro- 
foundly affects France. It is the dis- 
avt>wal of the !)lood of Louis XIV. 

It is the destruction of the family* 
pact of the Bonibons. It is the over- 
throw of the bases of public right in 
Europe. The brothers of King Fer- 
dinand are disinherited, and the 
crown i*aii pa‘is into the Imnds of a 
house which maybe our enemy, into 
ibe bands of a prince, who already 
on our frontiers is as burdensome 
to us as another empire.” 

The importance of this view, if 
well fotiiub'd, in reference \o the 

])refient question, is ob\ ious. If the 

treaty ot I trecht substantiully con- 
firmed the settlement by Philip 
of the crown of Spain upon 
lieirs-male alone, it seems lo us to 
follow clearly, that no successor of 
Philip, inheriting under ihai destina- 
tion, could, cither with or without the 
consent of the Cortes, alter an ar- 
rangement which had been made a 
condition in a general pacification of 
Europe, ("uuld Philip V., we ask, 
after resigning, as a condition of 
the treaty, ills claims on the crown 
of France, have afterwards ri vived 
these claims, ou the ground that the 
Cortes had consented to his doing so ? 
It seems sufficiently plain tlrnt be 
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could not, and the case is exactly the 
same as to a cliange in the order of 
succession once guaranteed. The 
moment the idea of a balance of 
power is admitted, the line of suc- 
cession to a kingdom becomes a mat- 
ter not of local or national, but of 
European interest; and accordingly 
it was in this case so considered. 
By this very treaty of Utrecht, 
Queen Anne took rare to obtain the 
recognition by Spain and France of 
the laigUsh linti of succession, as 
established by the Act of settlement; 
while the governments of France, 
Austria, and England, equally anxious 
to exclude the possibility of the 
crown of Spain becoming the pro- 
perty of France on the one hand, or 
the Austrian Dynasty on the other, 
selected as a neutral party the family 
of Savoy, in whose favour all ware 
agreed that the succession should de- 
volve. Is such a compact to be 
treated as a purely Spanish or an 
iiiteriiatiorjal ijueslion ? Is it not 
evident, that if, in violation of this 
arrangement, the crown should be 
made to descend to a female, the very 
consequences might, and probably 
would ensue, which it was specially 
the object of the treaty of Utrecht to 
prevent ? Is it a rcri/ unlikcbf con- 
tingeney, we would ask, that one of 
the family of Louis Philippe, disap- 
pointed in his hopes of a Portuguese 
alliance, would transfer his attach- 
ment to the Queen, or, rather w'e 
shoubl say, to the crown of Spain, 
and thus accomplish that union, 
from which, even when more im- 
perfect, llic traiiquilliiy of Europe 
has fiufl'ered so much for the last 
century V Or, ou the other band, 
is it very improbable tliat some 
joungcr branch of the Austrian 
House might be the means of adding 
the Peninsula lo the vast dominions 
over which that gigantic Power al- 
ready reigns ? FM»in either alliance 
the interests of bmrope, and of Eng- 
land in particular, have every thing 
to fear ; yet such a contingency 
must be looked fen ward to, if the 
right of any Spanish iiionarcli, with 
or without the consent of the Cortes, 
be admitted, to change this order of 
succession, and to introduce a fe- 
male line. Still more palpable must 
be the interest of the family of Savoy, 
*who, to the considerations connected 
with the general tranquillity of Eu- 
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rope, have, to add the obvious injury 
tvhicli 4s thus done to their eventual 
right of Succession. 

Wo c<»nress, tlierefore, tliat in our 
view, tiie settlement of the Crown by 
Philip V, was unalterable without 
the consent oF all the contracting 
parties, and of all interested in the 
succession as thus arranged, which 
adniittediy has never been obtained. 
But granting the possibility of such 
an alteration by the Spanish Govern- 
inoHt without the consent of the 
other European Powers, it remains 
to be seen under what circumstan- 
ces the alleged alteration took place. 

riicve can be no doubt that, when 
the. ti iiimphant campaign of 1H14 re- 
st ored Ferdinand to tlie possession 
of his throne, the order of succession 
venialued on the footing on which it 
had been place<ll»y the Act of Philip 
V. It was only, in fac*^, in I SCO, on 
Uic eve of ti»e birth of the Infanta, 
and expressly with the view of pro- 
viding for the event which actually 
orcfUTcd, and of excluding the 
claims of his brother, who was other- 
wisi* obnoxious to Iihn, in favour of 
those of his own children, that he 
seems fully to have matured the pro- 
ject of aliering the existing state of 
tilings, arnl the plan to wliich he re- 
sorted was certainly not a little extra- 
ordinary, .\ware, in all probability, 
tiiat tliii consent of the ('ones could 
never be obtalnefi to sucli a proposal, 
if then <Miginaie.d, the device ( for such 
wc must ]ilaiuly say we consider it) 
was resoiU'd to, of announcing to 
the public, that among the pap/crs of 
Charles IV., there had been disco- 
vered, in lH-28, a <leed, executed by 
Charles, and sanctioned by the 
Cortes in J 7S9, abrogating the Salic 
l^aw of Philip, and restoring the old 
constitution of the Kingdom as laid 
down la the Partidas. This deed, 
after remaining, as it would appear, 
tinknown,‘ai]d inoperative till J828, 
Iwrjw for the first time communicated 
to the public cm the May, when 
Ferdinand, by his lettcrs-palc.nt,con- 
iirmodthe alleged Act of (diaries and 
the Cortes of 1 789# Against thi.s step 
a farmal protest \ras entered by the 
"a^tmsaadorH of the Bourbon Courts, 
l^th on tha ground that sucdi altera- 
:tioii wa$ contra^ to the arrange* 
imtit by a European 

traaiy, . and aiao on the specifib 
of lalbrniaUtyi applicable to 
. alteration Itaelf* 
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During the illness of Ferdinand hi 
1BH2, the influence of the Minister 
Caloinarde, ivlio was strongly in- 
clined towards the interests uf Don 
Carlos, and the convietiun which 
Ferdinand seems to liave felt that 
the Spanish nation were dissatisfied 
with tlie attempt to change tlie course 
of succession, and exceedingly hos- 
tile to tile idea of a long female mi- 
nority under French induence, in 
diiced him again to waver in his re- 
solution, and at hist to revok ; the 
letters- patent of Marcli, 1830, and to 
restore tlie .Salic Law f»f Succession. 
But, with his restoration to health, 
tlio iniluence of tlu? (,{ueen and the 
French party revived ; (vaiomarde 
was disnrraced and sent into con- 
tinenicnt, ami, on the, last day of 
December Ktudinand revoked 

his ri‘ vocation, and thus restore <1 
matter B to the position in which they 
iiad stood in is.jo. 

identiy tlouhtlul of the validity of 
llie act of 1 S‘lO as it stood, hVrdinand, 
ill June, I8d:J, had recourse to a new 
projfu t ill onlerto secure his objijct. 
lie dill not iinleed venture n* lay the 
subject of this abolition of the Salic 
Law before the Cortes for considera- 
tion or discussion, hut called riii them 
at oiici* to laki? the oath of iiileliry to 
the Infanta, wliicli it is understood 
they did. This proceeding, how- 
ever, for such it was, rather weakens 
than' slrengtlicns the legal merits of 
Donna Isabella’s claim. 1st, If Fer- 
dinand had reason to tliink that the 
previous sanction of the CortcB in 
1781>, was of itself huhicieiU to vali- 
date his letters-paleiit of 1830, Uiere 
coulci be no occasion for a new ap- 
plication to them. ‘Jd, Tlie invali- 
dity ui‘ tJie whole proceeiling is obvi- 
ous, for tfiey were not culled upon 
to discuss or give tlieir consent to a 
Jaw, whicli was their only legitimate 
sphere of authority, but individiialiy 
to pledge theinscdves to acknowledge 
an individual as heir-apparent. Their 
pledge therefore, however binding 
on the individuals, could no more 
bind tlie nation or give the force of 
law to the choice of Donna Inahcdla, 
than the consent of any equal num- 
ber of individuals not connected 
with the Cortea. Silly, It is farther 
ifisisted on liy the adherenis of Don 
C/nrlos, that the consent of the near- 
est agnates is required to such a 
change ) that such consent bad been 
obtainea os a preliminary step by 
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PWlip ill 1710, but that in this case 
it was omitted. On all these grounds 
it Jieeins to be pretty generally ad- 
mitted, that the oath of allegiaiiee by 
the Cortes, adds nothing to the eflect 
or validity of the disiiosition of Fer- 
dinand ns it stood before. Indeed, 
the whole inntter was veiy lightly 
treated at tlni time by the Foreign 
Powers. Don Carlos hiiriself pro- 
tested against it, and the Neapolitan 
Ainhasiaador renewed the protect 
made by him in ; but tlie other 
l^ovvcus, salislied of the legal unim- 
poi tanee of the proceed iiuT, did not 
think it n(‘< essary to reiter iti? theirs. 
No allusion, we observe, is inacie to 
the allei?ed consent of the Cortes 
in the Decrees of tlie (^ueen R(‘geijt; 
and the (jnestion, after all, niiisi fall 
back upon the alleged act (d'Cliarles 
n'., and sanction said to Imve bet ii 
giten to it by the ( ’oiMcs oi IV 

Unt thf* whole story as to tiiis nl- 
lege<l alteration and approval by thf» 
Cortes of 178?), has tlie afjpearance of 
an absolute lictirm. N’obinuaii bebiLV 
as far as we have _v(‘t heard, lias ever 
se(*n tlie preleinled Act of ilie ( orfi^s. 
No (‘vifleiice of such an Act exists cm 
its records. 10\i‘i»pt <m one occa- 
sion, the exislein'e of such an Act 
Ri'enis never to have been ijinted ai* 
and that was dtivinir the sittings of 
tin* Coites of I Ml?, M-hen it was the 
object of the f 'onstittuional ]>aity, 
duriiig the imni i««onmont of the 
Royal Family in I'rain-e, to call it» 
the throne of Spain Ft^rdiiiand’s 
sister, Charlotte .loachinia, tlie wife 
of Jcdiii VI. of Ptutugal, wlni was sup- 
pos<'d to be favourable to the (Consti- 
tutional cause. On that occasion one 
individual of tlie Junta rfmeihhrre,l 
that be had been present at a srervi 
meeting of the (ktrtes of 178f), when 
the Act of (Charles HI, Avas rati tied, 
and that, coiiseipiently, the (Jueeu of 
Porttigars female descent was no 
obstacle to her cdevaiion to the Spa- 
nish throne. On this hint Ferdi- 
nand, or his advisers, seemed to 
have improved, dif^i on'rintjy in nn 
obi trnnh^ at the distiimcc of forft/ 
the ideniicti/ Aet o f this seenf 
conrjreifii. Why the matter a ' c - 
erutf^ laid before llie (\>rtes at all- 
bow the act came into the said 
trunk — Avhy it remainjcd there con- 
cealed from all the world fbr al- 
most half a centurv — why no* 
trace of it is to bo round in the 
annals >of the Cortes themselves^ 
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wliat led to its discovery in 1^28— 
why, after its discovery then, it Avas 
still allowed to slumber unacted 
upon till 18:30 — what are the proofs 
of its geiiuineneKs, which, considering 
the ipji'stionable shape in which it 
comes, roust be more lliau usually 
satistaclory r — are questions Avhich 
naturally suggest themselves 
to every one Avho reads the account 
of lids strani;e discovery, but to 
which we are not aware that any 
ansn'fT has fuen yircn. 

Rut fanner, bow is it possible to 
belie\e lJ»e stoiy of lliis secret de- 
<‘rec, vvluo), in the coilection of the 
Spanish ( 'on- tiinrions made in 1802 
b}' ( liarlc'i IW, the Salic Liiav, the 
law said to liaie been abolished by 
lid** sccr<‘t lu lioliaiion, is found 
ligui iiig at llie tiead of tl»em V The 
Aery peisoii a\ lio is -aid tti have pro- 
<-ure(i the law , i.s tin* pei -on by Avhom 
it is snpei>edc<i and disiAoweil. 

Rnt a !iioie impio trii.t \it*w of tbc 
matter remains beliind. Assuming 
tlic geouineitCAS of tin* docnmoni, 
and ihv fact that tin* (/ones did, in 
17Mb apjwoAc of a deed executed 
by Ciiarles 1\*., alteiini? the (wisting 
(uder oJ Miccc-.sion to tiie CroAvn— 
could such an Act, under the circiini- 
stnnee-. In* lotral The Act, lie it 
observed, is admitted to have been 
a Src/t'^ t of the ( ortes, so secret, 
imieed, that not a trace of it exists 
in their ra'chiv(“s — never ]mblished 
to tlie wtnhi till it is brought for- 
Avard for the iiurpo^^e of admitting 
the fenude line <tf Ferdinand, and 
excludin': ( arlo-. (’an sucii an Act 
linve the force or Aafubtyof laAA' ? 
\Miat Fhonid avc tliink in this coun- 
try of an Act of Parliament admitted 
to have been .'<*crrth/ arranged be- 
tween the King, Lords, and (Com- 
mons, and piodm-inl as hiAA* at the 
distance of torty years from its date? 
AboAeall, what >]iould we ihluk if 
the Act ot SettlonAcnt, to Avhich the 
present dynasty oAve the Uirone, were 
attempted to be set aside by the pro- 
duction of ail alleged aUenitlon of 
the line of siu'C€*saion, effected by a 
secret arrangement betrveen the late 
Monarch and his Parliament ? Ab- 
surd as such a supposition would 
bo ill referetice to this country, R 
is equally so in regard to Spain. No 
secret arnrngementbetwwu thaKhigf ^ 
and Ck)rtcs\ not pubUalied to-. Ae 
Avorld wdth the usual form^UfeSj, 
and recorded liko tire other etemtoi. 
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of the kiijpjdom, which require tlus 
concurrence of the ('’ortes, ko as to 
be alike on Kini^ and people, 

could be of ilie slightest leiijal valiu*, 
least of all in a matter of such iui- 
portaiice as tluj succession to the 
kingdom. It is inconceivable that, 
on such a point, ii should be the law 
of Spain, or of any <‘()untry, that the 
Kill" miprht aevrethf procure tlie con- 
sent of the Cortes to an Art which, 
as it remained mitirely in his own 
custody, he could destroy or ])re- 
serve as he pleased. For it is evi- 
dent, that accordinj^ even to the 
Iloyal version <»f the suuy, as no 
evidence of the Act existed in the 
reeords of the C'oites, it was in the 
power ot the alone, l)y <-ilher 

clestroying or presersiiii^ the princi- 
pal deed which was in his own pos- 
session, to alter lh<‘ line of siic(*.es. 
sion, or to preserve the old line, ex- 
actly as suited his purposes ; and 
thus, the consequence would be, 
that, contrary to the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, ih<' King mujfit , 
in M/V pnrticnlar c /s/ , knvr rjinnyrd 
the ordar at sttrrrft.sion n itfu^nt tUr 
consent of the f'u/A.v. 

It is certain that the matter was 
very* dirt e rent iy managed in tin', case 
of the original alteration of the siic- 
lessiori by Philip N'., in I7l:k In- 
stead of being surreptitiously carrieti 
through by a ^erri t consent obtained 
from the Corres, the question form- 
ed the subject of a \ery warm ami 
prolonged fiiscussion. VV<», see from 
the Memoirs of St Philippe,* that 
the proposal at rtrst encountered the 
most violent opposition ewm in the 
lioyal Couneil of Oasiile, before be- 
ing submitted to the (,W>rtes at all; 
and the point, instead u\ being se- 
cretly arranged by a decree never 
entering the annals of the Carries, 
formed the engrossing subjei-t 
public interest lor weeks ]jelor<* the 
ultimate sanction of tlie (vorle*^, f)y 
wiifch it became a law of tin* nation, 
was obtained. 

It seems to us then — 1st, That the 
whole story of this secret Act of the 
Cortes is esrposed to ho mucdi huh- 
picion, that, without far strong^^r evi- 
dence of itsexistence and gen ii i non ess 
than have yet been afTorded, no faith 
wjhatever can be attached to it; 
andy ad. That even if its genuineness 
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wcr€! adriiitted, its validity, as a law 
of th»‘ kingdom, could not jiossibly, 
under llie circumslanccB, be main- 
taiinul. 

Both those points, however, must 
bo madii out by the supporters of 
the <‘laims of tin? young Quoon ; for 
tlu^ authority of the patent of Ferdi- 
nand rests on the pn^viously ob- 
taiiuul sanction of the (^ortes to the 
A<*t <if ('harles ; and we confess that, 
upon the present slate of the evi- 
denci‘, the prepoiuhuance seems to 
us to he clearly in favour of Don 
('arlos. 

If \vc arc inclined to think his 
piauiuisions, in point of legal right, 
biUtcr fouiidtul than thosts of his 
il\al, we can have still less licsita- 
lion in sayiiiir, that tln‘y are sup- 
pfMlcd by every ground of political 
expediency. Don Carlos is admit- 
ted, I’veu by his enemies, to be a 
man of (mergy, a< tivify, and resolu- 
tion <>f mind. The great error of 
I’cfdinamrs government was a per- 
petual h-ystem of coniproiiiise ; a 
hailing lodweea two opinions : — 
now shrinking from tin* decided 
int*asijres of the old Spanish party 
in the country, and now flying to 
them for support agaiiist the revo- 
lutionary movements of the ('onsti- 
liitionali^ts. Had I'erdinand rightly 
understood the national character 
and wislu»s of Spain, after the re- 
-storaiioii of or»ler and tin* extinction 
of the revolutionary tyranny of the 
(’ortes id I he wouhl have resto- 
red, in all it« particulars, the f«)rrrier 
coustitiilimi of tin* country, organized 
a tirm government, directed Jus at- 
tention to the iiitfuaial administra- 
tion anil liiKinres which thiHblly and 
guilt oi the C orles had thrown Into 
a condition the moa deplorable ; 
and while In* endeavoured to miti- 
gate the actunl evils, and increase 
the actual happiness of his peo- 
ple, would Jiave opposed a firm 
mid uncompromising n'sistance to 
till* Hchetnes of tlic I'tuistitiilionalists 
wuhin, and the innuence of France 
froiTi without. It suited his \acll« 
lating and inert disposition, how- 
ever, rather to leave tilings aa he 
found them, and, by nlternate con- 
cessions to both parties, to endea- 
vour to prevent a coHUion with 
eitJier. No better proof can bo af- 
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forded of the error whfch Ferdinand 
committed in regard to tlic national 
mind, than the superior pi>j)ularity 
which Don (Carlos, even during Fer- 
dinamrs lifetime, (3njoyed. Tiie con- 
trast between the reception of Fer- 
dinand and Carlos on every public 
occasion, was as marktui as that be- 
tween tlie entry of Ricliard II. and 
Bolingl)roke. All eyes, liearts, and 
h(»p<‘s were willi the successor to the 
throne, not with the King. They saw 
in 111 111 the steady adlierent of those 
institutions which it had been rlie 
object of the ('<nistitutionalists to 
extinguish and eradicate; and llicy 
looked forward to his r<dgn as like- 
ly to restore to their original vigour, 
and to carry into steady and con^is- 
lent action, those great [principles of 
order and religion, with which sad 
exiporience liad taught* tlieni that 
property, liberty, and lif<! were con- 
nected.* These oxpe(*lations, wo 
belie\e, would he fuUilled in Don 
Carlos. We arc not to argue fi<jcii 
our own feelings or conceptions of 
social and political institutions, as» 
to those of Spain. 'I'o us, the In- 
quisition is a word of terror; but 
no fact is more indisjputable, than 
lliat its revipal was in a maimer 
forced ujiou Ferdinand by the cla- 
morous voice of the great majo- 
rity of the nation. may wonder 

at this, but we must take human na- 
ture as Ave find it, such as it has 
been moulded and fasbioned by cen- 
turies of custom. If a change is de- 
sirable, or is to be eflecteii, of ibis 
Ave may be assured, that to be per- 
manent it must be gradual ; it must 
be organized by one to^ whom the 
nation is attached, not forced upon 
it at the point of the bayonet by 
liberal philosopbers. liider th<» 
sway of Carlos, Spain, instead of 
becoming, as it is certain to do un- 
der the sway of the )'oun<j Queen, 
a mere revolutionary tool in the 
hand of French ambition, or perbajis 
banded over, Avilh its young roa e- 
reign, as a marriage portion to some 
active scion of the liouee of Louis 
PJdlippe, the very uuii>n winch it 
was the main object of the treaty 
of Utrecht to prevent; instead of 
being siibjei'ted to a new course 
of iialeful and bloody experiineiU, 
In order to realize that pliantoni 
of the brail], a inonareby sur- 
rounded by republican institutions ; 
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would be govenird on those prin- 
ciples, vvincli are equally^ consistent 
with doi.ic.>t!c liapjiiiiess and fo- 
reign tianquilJity — which are agree- 
able to its calm, deliberative, and 
domestic haliits — wliicli are associ- 
ated witli the long roll of its bright 
historical recollections — and the 
truth, value, and absolute necessity 
of Avhich liave been brought more 
palpably into view by the brief, 
but conclusive trial, which the ex- 
perience of the years from 1^^20 to 
J82L aflorded of tlieir opposites. 
Under a lirm administration, really 
anxious to remove or palliate the 
actual evils of the country, we are 
]K*rsuad(»d the revolutionary princi- 
ple in Spain would .soon be eradica- 
ted ; 111 the heart of ilu*. great majo- 
rity t)f tlie peo[)ie, eitluM- high or low, 
iim*ver took any root. The miserable 
f.bric of the (Jon^stilution of 18*20, 
oppo-cd .as it was to all the ha- 
bits, \A ish'cs .and coiniclions of the 
great ma*^ s of the n.ation, c^'lve way in 
an install C on tlu* approach of an 
army, not amounting in numbers to 
one -fourth of those vast legions 
Avliicli Iiad formm Jy in Aain attempt- 
ed to oveiqmwcr tlie liberties of 
united Sjiaiu. And why ? but be- 
cause, in the one case, the French 
were detested as invaders — in tlie 
Ollier, liiiiled as deliverei's from an 
intolerable domestic tyranny. 

Ni> better proof can be aflorded 
of the conviction vvhicli is felt, bow 
c»>mplettdy the national mitul is op- 
posed to the principles of the French 
[iropagainlists, than the artful turn 
whicli is .nUemiited lobe given to the 
ipusiion of bucce‘'sion by the lately 
published manifesto ot the Queen Re- 
gent. In lliat document, which is un- 
derstood lo emanate from tho advice 
and solicitation of Zea, her ^Majesty 
professes to abjure the creed of libe- 
ralism, and announces Jier resolu- 
tion, that leliglon and monareliy, 
the primary cloiiients of the political 
existence of Spain, shall be respect- 
ed, protected, and maintained in all 
their vigour and ]>iiril\V^ — that she 
** will preserve wliole and entire tlie 
Royal lurdioriiy wiiieh li.is been coii- 
fidtui to her, and maintain most reli- 
giously the fiivm and fundamental 
laws of the monarchy, Avhhoiit ad- 
mitting dangerous innovations, how- 
over respectable they may appear 
in their origin, lor we liave already 
3 sr 
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unfortunately experienced their dU- 
astrous effects.”^ TJie object of this 
document is plainly to hold out that 
her principles of government and 
those of Don Carlos would be sub- 
stantially the same, and thus to re- 
duce the c]uestioii to a mere contest 
of title, not of principles. ^Ve shall 
not question the sincerity or good 
faitJi with which this protestation is 
made ; — but we feel the most perfect 
conviction that the parly of the 
Queen will liud it praciically impos- 
sible to adhere to it. The nation 
will reasonably distrust this sudden 
change of views in one who, up to 
this inomeiit, has been the supporter 
of French interests and French piin- 
ciples ; the friends of Carlos who 
adhere to him, from the conviction 
of his legal right, she will not gain 
over; those who, indifferent to the 
question of title, seek only llui pre- 
servation of the Old Spanish Consti- 
tution, will rather adhere to the old 
and steady defender of that Consti- 
tution than to the proselyt<'. of yes- 
terday ; and the Queen, be her in- 
tentions at this iiioriient what they 
may, will ultimately be thrown back 
upon the party of the C'onstitutiou- 
alists, and be upheld by them for a 
time, only to be converte<l into the, 
iiistruinent of tlieir designs, and the 
ally or tool of ambitious and artful 
France- 

If Spain be lett to her own decivsioii 
in regard to this (piestion of succes- 
sion, the result, we believe, is not 
ill the least doubtful. Already, Bis- 
cay, Leon, Navarre, and Kstrema- 
dura appear to have espoused the 
cause of Charles V . Toledo, Burgos, 
Valladolid, Bilboa, V'ittoria, are. un- 
derstood to have alrc^ady pniclaitn- 
ed him. Madrid, though partially 
overawed by the presence of the 
Court, is Avaveriiig ; and every day 
brings intelligence of new defec- 
tions from the party of the Queen, 
and accessions to that of Carlos. 
Once seated on the throne, and left 
unharasseil by the interference of fo- 
reign Powers, jve should have little 
fears tliat the germs of revolution 
in Spain might sliortly be effectually 
eradicated. 

The grand secret of Kevolutifiii 
every whf-re, is the power of coiigre- 
galfng and suddenly exciting large 
— centralization. Of this, foi- 
tunately for her future prospects, 
Spain knows noth jug« Her provincea* 
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governed by different laws, and pos- 
sessing separate customs, have little 
connexion with, or dependency on, 
the capital. “ I/Eiat,” said Louis 
XIV., “ e'est inoi.” — “ La France,” 
said Thiers, in “ e’est Paris,” 

Not so with Spain. The possession 
of Madrid is not like that of Fails, the 
possession of Franco, 'riiroe times 
<iid the Arclidulvc C harles, and twice 
did Joseph Boaapartis acquire pos- 
session of Madrid; but their enler- 
pr i se, i ij s lead of h c i u g co in pi c ted , t h e y 
found had only coniiuenced. In Ma- 
drid, tln‘ mob i> absolutely uiiiinpoit- 
aiit. Xo gloiiou-^ three day>N are likely 
to illustrate the annals of its woiking 
elasses. But were it possible for 
such an event to taki^ place, the ])os- 
session of the capital would be of iio 
importance, while the national mind 
veiuained souniL Kveiy province, 
every town, vvouhL bi‘ a stronghold, 
within which leiiiiimati* aulhoiiry 
could take refuge, till that tyiauny 
wei€‘ rtverpast. 

It is tliis i irciimstaiice, joine<l with 
the tharacter of the Spanish people, 
debased, ala.> ! by the sad evimts of 
the last lifiy years, yet still, a^ii a 
whole, noble, di^^nihed, religions, 
grave, and loyal, liiat givi*s us reason 
Ui hope that in that country, once so 
illustiioUM in Luropisaiid still eapa- 
l>le of occu{>yingKo iidlueiiliai a sta- 
tion, the cause ol order, religion, and 
good tcovenimcnU will iiiaint4rni its 
grotinil. 'rhat it will do so, if Spain 
he left to her own guidance, vve have 
the fulhist coiitideiiee : hut that she 
will be lelt to exercise her own free 
atjtl uncontrolled choice, w’e coiifesH 
we Bcarc»*ly hope. Such is not tin? 
freedom which our inodtun fiiheralH 
are d’ qiosed to bestow. But au evil 
day it wdll assuiedly he for Sjutin, 
for Ln<tland, for J'hirope iti general, 
if an asri'fidiuicy ho again givtui to 
that wilfl <ieiiiocratic ambition, and 
reckless spirit of ignorant experi- 
ment, which Ki) lately desolatetl 
Spain ; if Franct*, already Kcciire ol 
the co-operation of Portugal in nil 
her Hciiiunes, be a]loWf*<l also to ox- 
teml her ambitlouH grasp to Spain, 
and practically to wield at her will 
all the reHourcM’H of the Pt^iiiiiRtila ; 
if tho piinciple is again to bo sanc- 
tioned, that foreign Pow<th are to 
dictate, with anna in their handB, the 
choice of a sovereign to lui indepen- 
dent natioiti or« itnuer the mask of a 
pretended neutrality, aetually la imp* 
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port tho preteiiHions T)f one candi- 
date, in preference to tlie otlier, not 
because his legal right is clear, or 
ids title ackiiciivledged by the ma- 
jority of his country, but because 
they perceiv^e, in tlie elevation of a 
puppet of their own, the means of 
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incrcaBing their own power and in- 
lluence, or of propping up the tot- 
tering fabric of their revolutionary 
crown, by surrounding it with others, 
founded on the same eccentric and 
ominous principle. 


LiNKb, 

SUOOKsTKO nv DAVlo’s lUCTUIti: or XArOf.KON ASIJA'P IN Ills STUDY 
TAKEN S110KT1.Y HEJ OHU THE HATTLE OF \\ ATLRUOO. 

Stkai. softly ! — for the very room, 

'rius stately cliainber of His rest. 

Imparts a gas])iiig awe and gloom 
tiito tlic* rasli intruder’s breast — 

Here, kneel and look ! — but breathe not, lest 
T'liy gross material breath alone 

Shoubl wake that eye's immortal blaze. 

That, liki’i ibt^ i^ast Arehan:i<*rs gaze, 

]\ligbt scorch thee into stone ? 

He sleA‘p'' ! — wldle I’.arUi around him reeN, 

Aral Mankind’s minion hosts combine 
Against tlie sceptre- s\vord which seals 
I'heir fate from Lapland to the Line — 

Whibs like a giant roused from wine. 

Grim lairoiie, startiiiiT, waudies liini. 

The Warrior-Lord of Lodi’s field — 

O’er J<»na’s r<Mi( who shook bis shield— 

Is hush’d in slumber dim ! 

He sleeps! — The 'rhunderer of the World 
For once hatli, wearied, dropt the bolt. 

Whose strokes split empires up — nnd hurl’d 
To dust each purple-niantb*d Dolt, 

’Mid havoc, ruin, and revolt! 

Lo, lull’d like baby by its nurse, 

The Imperial Eagle folds that wing 
Quiescoiit, whose awaking spring 
Shall shake the universe ! 

He sleeps! and hileme binds that tone 
Which cleft the Alps’ eternal walls. 

And bridged bis pathway to a throne 
Above the Avalancbo’s halls : 

Hark! bow that vb’tor-voici* appals 
Pale Aiirilria’s battle-line, wlien first 

He crash’d gaunt Nature's bars asunder, 

And meteor-girt, in iiaiue and wonder. 

Upon Marengo burst ! 

He sleeps and dreams — oh, for the sense 
Of sonic sublimer sphere, lo know 
Where strays the tierce intelligeiu'c 

Wldcli scourged the nations Iiere below I 
To the Euipyreati doth it go ? 

And would its wild Ambition strain 
To grasp the balance of Iho skies, 

Anof systems, suns, and stars comprise 
In one tremendoos reign? 
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Lines on a Picture of Napoleon, 

Ho dreanis and bintloa ! The Con(|neror*8 brow, 

Gall’d with the Wreath’s triumphal pri<h', 
liOoKs grandly ralm and plaeid now. 

As if yoiini^ ExumeN iie\i*r died I 
As if— Victorious Homicide I 
The rush of Borodino’s stream, — 

His bony legions’ fre€‘zing groans. 

And icy Russia’s forest-moans. 

Are heard not in that dream ! 

The plan and pencil in his hand 

Have droop’d, as though their effort fail’d 
To draught tlie crimson sketch he scana’d 
In Fate’s vast volume sevcn-sear<I : 

But eartli shall st*e tlie page reveard. 

And hear its fier^' purport loo, 

1‘ntil her curdling heart’ s-blood stops — 

And, carnage- clogged, thy sickle dro|»s 
Outworn, red Waterloo ! 

He dreams and smiles ! Yon blue- sea prison 
Uncages Fortune’s crowned bird: — 

And France, exalting Franco, has risen 
Through all her borders, trumpet-stirr’d ! 

He heeds it not — some vision’d word 
Hath shewn him Ocean’s distant wave 
'rhuudering the moral of his story, 

And rolling boundless as liis glory, 

Round St Helena’s gra\e. 

Away, bright Painter! tell thy frcre. 

Self-satisfied Philosophy, 

^Vhose ready, reasoning tongue would swear, 

That brow of Despot cannot be 
h’rom crested C!are one nioinetit free,— 

Tell him thy Life-imparting eye, 

Nai’oi.eon’s sleeping hour hurv<‘y’d. 

And with one deathless glniice hath mado 
Immortal now the Lie / 

IIakomi. 

Templemorc^ Co, Tipperary ^ .>^V^ Oct, 


A rATlICK's ct usr. 
nv THOMAS Aiun. 


I. 

A WIDOWED father from the Iioly fount 

Of Christian sprinkling, bore Ids first-born babe 

Through the autumnal noon, whose rich warmth lay 

With fervid glistering on tlie glossy leaves 

Of the young oaks through whicli he homeward passed. 

And aye his restless hand 
Arranged thfi garment in a lighter fohl. 

To overshade that breathing face uiiturt]e<l. 

Yet let it freely drink the? vital air. 

And oft scarce walked lie in his gaze intent. 

That fed on Ids boy’s face. 

Come out of his own loins. 

Formed in the « painffil side” 

Of a dear mother— gone to barren dust. 

Ol the wet violets of those sleeping eyes. 
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A Father’' a Curse. 

That glisten through their silky- fringed lids ! 
Look to that dimpled sinlle ! Look to those gums 
That sweetly laugh ! IJis Ijttle features change. 

To fear now fashioned in his baby dreams. 

With many a kiss and many a murmured word. 
Fain would that father chase away the shadow! 


The Sabbath sun. 

Golden, w’^ent down the western afternoon. 

His sloping beam, mingled with mazy motes, 

C^amo through the leafy checkered lattice in. 

Passing into a little bed of peace. 

Where Jay,’"in vehtiiients wJiite of innocence, 

That child of many vows ; no ruder sound 
Than chii*]) of lonely sparrow in the thatch, 

Or fluttering wing of butterfly that beat 
'I'hc sunny pane, to break his slumber calm. 

Before him knelt, in that mihl solemn light. 

The guardian parent praying for his boy, — 

That (jod would give a trusting father power 
To feed his young heart ^vith the bread of life. 

To bind his bold and flif-liiiig blood of youth 
Within the sealed clasps of strict example. 

With honour fenced, whose keen j)ii'imatic sense 
Resolves the slightest borders of olfence ; 

That lie might be a mail mi<lst men ; 

Ilis Christian being swelling still through all. 

Wrestling with evil powers, prevailing still. 

Through Him our wondrous Captain from above. 
Whose shield was patience, ar.<l whose spear was love ; 
That in the end of days. 

Escaped that doleful House whose dark foundations 
l.ic in the wrath of the Lord God of Hosts, 

His life might pass into the Heavens of Christ, 

Where crowns he puts upon his Sainted ones* 

And with salvation beautifies the meek ; 

Amen i So let it hi* ! 
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But will it 1)0 y 

Oh 1 ill instruction of still lapMiig strictness, 
Giving a double privilege to sin 
From checks relaxed, and fitfully renewed 
In tightened compeiiMition ! Thus foml lo\ e 
And feeble will make prayers lose huhl of (Jhrist, 
And cast a child out of his covenant. 


The warm and rainy siinsliitie 
Flushed o’er the green earth with its dewy light. 
A rainbow coloured on the darkened cast ; 

One horn descending on n snow-white flock 
Of lambs at rest upon a sleek hill-side ; 

The other aliowerod its snlFron and its blue 
Down on a band of young girls in the vale. 
Tossing their ringlets in their linked dance. 
Laughing and winking to the glimmering sheen ; 
Through them and over thenrUie glory fell 
Into the emerald meadow bending Inwards. 
Beneath its arch, 

Of beauty built, of promise, and of safety, 

1 saw Uiat father as a woodman go. 
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Behind him widely ran his little son, 

A misty line pursuing him on through 
The valley that lay glistening fresh and wide. 

They reached a woody gallery of liills. 

And there that father felled the stately trees. 

Whoso rustling leaves shook down their twinkling drops. 
Wetting his clear axo, glittering in the sun. 

Perversely sate aloof, and turned away. 

Nor gratified his parent with attention 
To what he did, with questions all between, 

That boy among the ferns, intently fixed. 

His bright locks sleeping on his bloomy head. 

Plaiting a crown of rushes white and green. 

He tore it with fierce glee ; 

And tore a nosegay gathered as he camis 
Plucked with destructive hand, hut ne’er to please 
An eye that wondered at the coloured freaks 
^Vithin the spotted cups of wilding flowers. 

The young outglancing arrows of his eye 
Were tipped with cruel pleasure*, as lie sprung 
With froward shoutings leaning through the wood. 

O’er shadows lying on the aewy grass. 

Hunting a dragon-fly with shivering wdngs. 

The wild bees swinging in the bells of flowers. 

Sucking tlic honeyed seeds wdth murmurs hoarse. 

Were crushed to pleast? him, for that fly escaped. 

The callow hodgelings chirping through the briar 
He caught, and tore their little fluttering wings. 

Then hied to where came down a sunless glade, 

Cold tinkling waters through the soft worn earth, 

Net or sun-visited, but when was seen 

His green and yellow hair from out the west 

Through thinner trees, spun ’twixt the fresh broad leaves — 

But ne’er it warmed the ground, bare rave where tufts 

Of trailing plants for ever wx*t and cold, 

With tender stools of slippery fungi.^rew : 

There in a sweet pellucid pool, that boy 
Drowned the young birds of summer one by one. 

Back came he near his fatlier. 

Yet to him turned not ; wliistling, looking round 
To see what farther mischief he could do. 

All petulant as if fear, no more than pity. 

Could drain the light from out that saucy eye ; 

Then laid him down and dug Into the ground. 

Oft turned to him the while 
His father fondly looked : O ! growing thoughts 
Of boyhood’s growing wants, and coining youth. 
Strengthened a parent’s Joins : faint sliaJl they not. 

Strong for his son sliall be ; his careful eyes 
Shall wake, before the golden day’s begun 
On the high mountain tops; forth shall he tread 
The buminer slope, the winter’s dun green hill. 

Where melting hail is rnlriglerl with the grass. 

To strike the gnarled clboivs of the oaks. 

Now, as he turned renewed unto his toil. 

His bosom swelled into tbe heaved stroke. 

The self-willed boy, 

Perversedy angry that bis father spake not. 

And holding in his heart a contest with him, 
formed by himself, of coldness b€?st sustained. 

Retrained no longer, but looked round in spite. 

He saw tbe sunbeam through the pillared trees 
Fall on bis father*s bald and polished bead. 
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Bowing and risidg to the labouring axe: 

Mouthy eye^ and finger mocked that parent’s head ! 

IIL 

There stood a ruined house ! 

In days of other years, perchance within 
Were beds of slumber, and the sacred hearth, 
Children, and joy, and sanctifying grief, 

A mother’s lessons, and a father’s prayers. 

Where’s now that good economy of life ? 

Scattered throughout the earth ? 

Or has it burst its bounds. 

And left this broken outer shell. 

Swelling away into the eternal worlds ? 

The patliway to the mantled well grows green ; 

The swallow builds among the sooty rafters. 

Low dying out and in through the dashed window. 
Throughout the livelong day 
No form of life comes here. 

Save noAV and then a beggar sauntering by 
The stumps, wool-tufted, of the old worn hedge, 
That scarcely marks where once a garden was ; 

He, as he turns the crazy gate, and stops. 

Seeing all desolate, then comes away 
Muttering, seems cheerless sad 
Beyond his daily wants. 

No sound of feet 

Over that threshold now is heard. 

Save when on bleak October eve. 

The cold and cutting wind, that blows all through 
The hawthorn-bush, rufiiinff the blue hedge-sparrow. 
Shivers the little neat-herd boy beneath. 

Nestling to shun the rain 

That bits his ilushed check Avith sore-driving drops, 
And forces him to seek those sheltering Avails, 

1^0 w running Avith bent head : But soon the awe 
Of things gone by, and the Avood-eating Avorm— 

To him the drives him fortn again 

Beneath the scudding blast.— 

1 saw an old man, leaning on his staff, 

DraAv nigh and go into that ruined house ; 

1 KiieAV Inin — ’twas that father ! 

This was the home to Avhich he brought his bride : 
This Avas the home Avhere his young wife had died : 
This AA'as the home where he had reared his boy. 

Forth soon lie came ; 

And many tears fell from his aged eyes 
Down to the borders of Ids trembling garment. 

He saAv a man of stately form ajiproacMi, 

And slunk away, that he might meet him not. 

That man his son ! He, from bis early years. 

Had wandered o'er the world in quest of gain. 
Much had he seen — the smoky blaze of war. 

The tents of peace, the courts of ancient kings, 
V'ast ileets, and caravans of meix.haiidise. 

And chariots of returning emperors. 

That come as the swift eagles, forests wide. 

Famous old rivers, high cloud-bearing mountains, 
Hills of grim thirst, and dry-consumed lands. 
Valleys of sheep and men- sustaining corn. 

Cities, and peoples strange. •Yet back ho came 
Untouched by views of wide humanity. 

Narrow, and cold, and inconsiderate. 
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Father's Curse* 

or woalth lie had enough to build a hall 
Of pomp, not distant from his native p1ac>« 

Awe to coniiiiand, to have a vain dominion 
In iho same eyes that once looked on him poor. 

Common but cold regard had made him thither 
Take his old father from that native cot, 

Alloived to work no more — on him dependent. 

That cot's appearance mean, as now he neared it. 

Alarmed his conscious pride that there it stood — 

What but memorial of his jmor descent ? 
lie saw his father tottering round its walls : 

Ha ! shall the world behold it. 

And be thus more reminded of his birth ? 

O ! how he loathed that father’s hankering spirit 
After old places I How he loathed those walls ! 

Down shall they go, though half his wealth should buy tliein — 
There shall they not be seen — raxed shall they be ! 

With high and haughty hand he swept away 
That token of his boyhood’s poor estate. 


An old old man sate with abased oyva 
Hosidc a path that led to a gay dwelling, 
Trembling, not daring once to lift his glaiu'o 
Kven to the speckled linnet on the bush : 

’Twas he — that father ! 

Came sweeping silk^^, a haughty pair went past : 
That proud disdainful feJhiw is his son ; 

And she that h*ans upon his arm, attir<*d 

With impiKlence, Ins wife, whose wealth has made 

Him higher still, both heedless of thedr sire. 

IV. 

But wore tliey blest ? 

Ill shapes around their childless beil, of Doubt 
And Jealousy young Hymen’s lights ])iit out, 
C’urse-eyed Disdain was seen, came* Hatred soon. 
And swift Repentance trode a v aniiig moon. 


But was this all ? 

That father died neglected ; and in death 
With struggling love were mingled bitter thoughts- 
A Father’s (’urse. 

Tins, ere his head went down into the grave. 

Dug in a corner where meek strangers lie. 

Had upwards sprung, a messenger suceiiict. 

To trouble all tlie ciystal range of heaven. 

To call on hell, to post o’er seas and lands, 

'Nature to challenge in lier last domain. 

Not to let pass th’ accursed. 

1 heard a Voice — it cried, 

“ The Storms are ready.” 

Fortli dew into mid-air that Fatlier’s fortu ! 

No longer mean, a potentate of wrath, 

To rule the elements and set them on ; 

Severe his brow, dark waxing ; fierce his eye 
As the starved she-wolf’s when the night Jiail beats, 
And her cubs bite her yellow milkless teats ; 

His feet with brightness burned ; fUuv all abroad 
His hoary bair, as from a prophet’s head ; 

And thejgreat winds wore in his carried wings : 

He called the Storms — tiicy canto : 

He pointed to his Son i 
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A Father's Curse. 

0 

I saw tliat sou — no wile waa with him now. 

No chiltlmi for Iiis naked head — 

Stand on a broken hilJ, abrupt and strange. 

Under a hky that darkened to a twiligiit: 

A huddled world of woods and waters criishcfl, 

Hung tumbling round him, earthquake- torn and januned 
From Nature’s dllTieult throes : cut bff he stood ' 

From ways of men, from mercy and from help. 

With chasms and ramparts inaccessible. 

The tree-tops streaming towards his outcast head. 
Shewed that the levelled winds smote sore on liini : 
Gaunt rampant monsters, half drawn from tlie wood*?, 
Roared at him glaring : downw'ards on his eyes 
The haggard vulture was in act to swoop : 

Rains heat on him, snows fell on him, hail struck him : 

The forky jags of liglitning from tlie cloud 

Played keen and ejuivering round him, faintly blue; 

And many thunders lifted up their voice : 

All nature was against him. 

Out leapt a bolt. 

And split the mount beneath his sinking feet. 

O'er him his father’s form burned ^iel■r^•ly red. 

Nearer and nearer still, 

Uislimned and fused into one slieeted blaze. 

From out it fell a bloo<ly diizxled shower, 

Rained on tliat bad son’s bead descending fast. 

Terror thereon aghast — he’s down I he’s gone ! 
Darkness has swallowed up the scene convulsed.— 
Trembling, I woke and cried, 

“ O ! sons and daughters all. 

Look to this emblem of a Fatlier’s (hir.se.” 


"tss \s moiit. 

nv Tin: uoNoruvBnK AUnrsT.v nouton. 

’T\^ AS nigdu ! and yet 1 could not sleep, 

And opening wide tin* casement pane, 

I gazed ill meditation d'U'p 
'Upon the moon-illumined plain. 

All seemed in soft repose to lie — 

No soumi of life broke on mine ear. 

Save wluui the watchman’s sullen cry 
Foretold that morning hours were ni*nr. 

.Silent the moon pursued her way 

Through countless stars and cloudless sky. 

Nor did tlu5 wind on slightest sjiray 
Disturb the voiceless harmony. 

All seemed at rest save me alone : 

So deep that sleep — the type of death — 

You might have heard an inlant moan. 

And started at its lightest breath. 

It w'ns an hour to set the soul 
From all its earthly fetters free ; 

An hour when, careless of control. 

Thought wanders forth with memory. 

Tlie memory of tl&e Pagt was tliere. 

With all its smiles and all its tears ; 

And thoughts of Future too were there, 
With all its train of hopes and fears. 
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S20 * Twos KighU 

The present only had no share 
In these my waking dreams — and 

As if I could my fate read there> 

Was gazing on tlie tranquil sky. 

The Past is all our own, its woe 
Is mellowed, and its joys remain ; 

The Future ! would ’twere mine to know 
Its course, however mixed with pain ! ** 

Sudden a low and heavy clap 
Broke in upon my solitude. 

An owl passed by with solemn flap 
And winged its way to Holyrood. 

Strange bird ! I followed with mine eye 
Its course ; it reached its home of gloom. 

Why dost thou love, with hollow cry. 

To roost, grave bird, upon a tomb ? 

Thou art a bird of presage too— 

Perhaps it was for me thou past. 

And settled on a tomb to shew 
Tiiat I must come to that at last. 

I asked the question, f/ig reply 

And grave reproof were kindly given ; 

Fhiougli to know, that we must die, 

To make us seek the road to heaven I 


l-AMILY POETRY, NO. IV, 

THE COUNTRY SEAT, 

Oii'Summer Hill if thou wert mine, 

Pd order in a pipe of wine. 

And ask a dozen friends to dine ! 

Tiien, with pleas’d eye careering slowly 
O’er beech-crown’d ridge and valley lowly, 
We’d drain the cup to tliee. Old Rowley, 
To thee, and to thy courtly train. 

Once tenants of this fair domain, 

Soft Stewart, haughticBt Castlemaine, 

Pert Nelly Gwynhe, gay Molly Davis, 

And many another JCara Avis, 

E’en now, ’midst yonder leafy glade, 
Methinks 1 see thy royal shaue 
In amplitude of wig array’d ; 

Near thee, thy rival in peruke. 

Stands Buckingham's uproarious Duke, 
With Tony Hamilton and Killegrew, 

And Rochester, that rake till ill he grew, 


• Summer Hill, near Tonbridge, the seat formerly of tlic Lord ^Miiskerry, and now 
of James Aleicander, Esq. The noble proprietor (Muskerry, not Alexander) €»nter- 
tained Charles the Second end his whole Court here — /fA/s John Britton, whose 
valuable History of Tonbridge Wells consult for an noroiint of /^orr/ Chntn-dhr 
Mansfield, and the inhuman Judge Jeffries, who disgraced himself so at the trial of 
Charles the Firsts as the worthy antiquary asserts, in direct contradiction to 
who maintain that the name of the regicide president was Bradshaw* and that he 
was afterwards married to Miss Mary Anne Tree of the Xheatre^lioyah Covent 
Garden. 
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Family Poetry. No. IF. The Country Seat. 

When to amend his life and turn it. 

He lirmly promised Dr Burnet — 

In time let’s hope to make Old Nicholas, 

Still watching for our sins to tickle us. 

Lose all his pains, and look ridiculous; 

With visage rather grave than merry. 

See, too, thy noble host Miiskerry 
Leads forth, — to crown and end the stanza. 

Thy consort, Catherine of Braganza. 

Oh, Alexander ! loftier far. 

Now culminates thy natal star. 

Than his of old, mine ancient crony. 

Thy namesake, erst of Macedony, 

Unrivalled, — save j>erhaps by Boney. 

Oil, ha])pier far in thy degree 
Art tliou, although a roiicjueror lie, 

Whilst thou art but an Ex-M.P. 

Oh, happier far ! ]iropitious Fate, 

Making thee lord of thiM estate, 

Dubb’d tfipe in verity “ The Great 
Yea, far nioiti blest, iny Alexander, 

Art thou than that reuown’d commander! 

Thou ne’er wast led through wanton revelling, 
TJiesc silvan scenes to play the devil in. 

And 1, for one, shouldMt thou invite us, 

AVould never dread the tale of Clytus ; 

For ’midst these shades, so lov’d by Gramm ont, 
Thou never yet thy friends did’st gammon, 

By calling of thyself “ Young Amiiion.” 

No frolic dame, of easy virtue. 

E’er made you drink enough to hurt you; 

And then, with impudence amazing, " ♦ 

Bade y<»u set house and all a-blazing. 

(’Tis hard to say which works the quicker 
To make folk noodles, love or liquor ; 

But oh, it is a fearsome thing, 

AVhen both c(»iuhine to make a King 
Descend to play the part of Swing I) 

1 dare be sn orii thou dost not sigh, 

Much less pul finger in thine eye. 

For otlier worlds, — No, Alexander, 

I know thou art not such a gander; 

This is thy Globe — liere “ tovjours yai," 

Thy motto still, though, well-a-day ! 

Old Sarurn’s put in Schedule A. 

Oh, Summer, Summer, Summer Hill I 
Fain would 1 gaze and linger still — 

But, ah ! the moon lier silver lamp 
Uprears, the grass is getting damp. 

And, hark ! the curfew’s distant knell 
Is tolled by Doctor Knox’s bell — 

I go, to join my ivlfe and daughters, 

Drinking those nasty-tasted waters. 

Oh, Summer Hill I retreat divine. 

Ah me I 1 cannot but repine 
Thou art not, never will lie mine— 

1 haven’t even got the wine. 

Tonbuxdgb Wells, Sept 30, 1833. 
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TO niRlSTOlMlEA NORTH, ESU. 

Sir, — Your insertion of my “ Croivn of Thorns,” emboldens me to offer 
you a trille written, several years ago, for a lady’s Album. Tiio beautiful 
engraving wliicli suggested it must be in the recollection of many of your 
readers. 

I have the honour to be, 

Ac. &c. 

V. ]\L 


THE roVVENT OF CHAILEOT, 
UR, I A ViT.T IERE AM) I.OtlS XIV. 


■SurgeAled bv an cngraying with that title in one of the AtinuAls.) 


The convent-bell has heavily toll’d 
One — two — three : 

The sun is guiding his car of gold 

Down to the dark-blue sea. 

Nigh is the hallow’d vesper-hour ; 

That hour when souls, awhile reposing. 

Converse, as in some chosen bow’r. 

With Heav’n; and Heaven, its curtains closing. 

In each care- torn, earth- wearied breast, 

.Shedn its mild balm of peace and rest. 

What sounds, in the solemn cloister heard, 

^he white- veil’d novices’ licarts have stiir’d ; 
Who, with eager neck and curious look. 

Like children round some pictur’d book. 

Forth from yon etlH recess are peeping, — 

There, where the many-hued flow’rs aVe sleeping 
la the ev’iilng ray. 

And a little stream is creeping. 

On its lonely way 
To bound the hoary-convent wall. 

Like infant-arm with feeble thrall 
Circling some grandsire’s slow decay ! 

No whispers these of virgin-minds 
Communing heav’niy love. 

No tranquil sigh of the heart that finds 
Its only wealth above ; 

But hurried sobs, and passion’s breath, 
Betokening love whose end is death. 

What forms arc in the cloister seen ? 
la it the hol^ sister-band. 

Waiting their Abbess* high command, 

And censer’s pomp, and taper’s glow. 

Ere to tlie high-roof ’d choir they go V 
Far other forms are here, 1 ween : 

A dame in beauty’s fairest bloom. 

In worldly pomp array’d % 

A monarch high, whose waving plume 
Low at her feet is laM : 

And, while ihatgentl^^-struggllng hand he presses, 
Tl^ lady’s head, with drooping treeses, 

Along yon pillar’s side reclines. 

While round » for lapport hor othor am onmluM. 
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But mark lier eye ! the wild regret. 

The hopeless look, tlie self-despair; 

The wish she could at once forget 
Her being, and for ever there 
Drive oft' that still-consiiinifig woo 
Which self-betraying spirits know ! 

Ha*^to, novices, haste ; nor stay to view : 

I’lie choir is met, the psalms are singing ; 

O happier far, be sure, arc you 
Tliau all whose hearts such love is wringing : 

And when at close, in cadence long, 

The Virgin’s anthem floats, 

Let each young lioart with the general song 
Enwreaih its secret notes : 

“ Arc Mar\a ! thou whose breast 
So eartlily passion knew, 

\Vhose pure lone heart was Heaven’s choice rest, — 

Each suppliant vot’ress view ; 

“ And gain for each, Marla dear. 

By tliy sweet-sounding pray’r, 

Never, in worldly Ijope or fear. 

In transport or despair, 

“ To lose the deep serene repose 
Of hearts slill-fix’d above. 

Or miss ih’ all-filling joy of those 
Whom Heav’ii has deign’d to love.” , 

C. M. 


* At till’ cl<»sc of f'.irli r.uioiiirul liour. in xnobt pnrM of the Latin Church, thpiv U 
HU aulhnii of the Virgin ; it ii jjrnerally Ming to some slow, tender, and 

graceful melody. 
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SPENSER. 


No. I. 


Tfiere ought to be a New Kilitioii 
of Spenser~the most deJiijhtfiil of 
all Poets. But who is worthy to 
usher in the Apjiaritioii ? Long has 
he been apart from our noisy world 
— in liis own Faerie Land 

** Making a siuuhine in a shady place.** 

The Vision is seen by many gifted 
eyes — and dear is the Divine Bard to 
all the Sons of the Muses. Some of 
the highest have had their inspira- 
tion purified by his; some, only a 
“ little lower tlian the Angels,’* liatti 
by it had their spirits first kindled 
into song; and from that exhaustless 
Urn have many “ drawn light,” who 
else had never woke the lyre, and by 
a fine feeling of the beauty it shed, 
rather than by genius of their own, 
have won themselves a name in lhat 
Poetry which, though not original, 
is . still something above ooimnoii 
Prose, and sliiiies witli a borrowetl 
but vivid lustre. But of the 
Readers — nay, tlie Students of Poe- 
try — how few of all that inultiliide 
are familiar either with Spenser’s 
other Poems, or with the Faerie 
Queen ! 

The Editor of a Poet should him- 
self be one— a congenial and kin- 
dred spirit. Who then is worthy to 
be the Editor of Spenser V Byron 
pretended not to love him inucb, or 
even to admire — yet he did both, 
and baring adopted his sweet and 
stately, his rich and sweeping 
stanza, he would have emulated the 
celestial soul that batlies it in mu- 
sic, liad he durst; but jealousy and 
envy are sometimes passions of the 
strong as well as of the weak, and 
the Cnilde chose, rather than he out- 
shone by tliat star, to wander, some- 
times forlorn, through our earthly 
world, which his woes, often mu- 
jestiCf did, however, ennoble, In 
place of the Spiritual Region that 
Spenser, with a holy feeling, called 
Faery Land. Scott speaks of “ my 
Master, Spenser.’* But there was 
little sympathy between their na- 
tures ; their genius had not much in 
common; and the might of their 
was exhibited in very dilTer- 
ent spheres. He of the Thames was 
all for moditatfon^ and the wondrous 


worhl of Thought liaiintcd by aerial 
shadows, tyi)ical of the Beautiful 
in manners, in morals, and in mind, 
but, above all, in Spirit, lie of the 
Tweed evoked from their tombs, not 
spectres or ])hautoms, but Beings re- 
hloreti to flesh- aml-blood life, and 
carrying with them the clank of ar- 
mour. He made the Past tlie Pre- 
sent by a necr4)maucy that awoke 
the de;ul, as by the sound of a truni- 
p<‘l, and he shewed us how fields 
were lost and won, by fighting them 
over again befurii our astonished 
iuiagiiuitii>ns, that began to feel as if 
with bodily eyt‘s they were gazing 
on Flodden or Bannockburn. Words- 
worth alone of all Poets — living or 
dead — may be said to have drunk at 
tin* same l*'ouiit — and to have been 
urged ihlllier l*y the same sacred 
thii*‘-t as tin' Po(‘t of the Faerie 
(^lieiTj. From that Fount — call it 
(’a*^tauau — issue many lucid rills, 
each 4>f winch becomes a beauti- 
ful body of living waters, 

Wjuic licawn tind earth do make one 

but through what dilferent climes 
and C4>iintries, (‘ities and solitudes, 
ill their empiry, do they flow ! 
Spens4*r foliuwe4l the glimmer and 
the glory winding its way, in a world 
witlidrawn, l)i rough a wilderness 4:^f 
wonders. His delight, and the crea- 
tive power of his delight, was among 
the moonlight umbrage of woods and 
f 4 >i’esrs, wher4*, among the shadows 
of tin ol<l arms of trees, he saw, or 
seemi'd t4> see, shadows as of stately 
men, while llie flowers grew into 
beaiiliful woimui around his path, 
and all was I'aery life. Wordsworth 
follovvxil the silver thread that con- 
ducted down to Hie •* green silent 
pasiureH,** where were lieard all the 
well-known voices, and seen all the 
ordinary goings-on of tliat condition 
of being, which seemed to his lina- 
gination eijually as to bis hearty oven 
in ihes€‘ our later days, to reflect no 
faint or unlovely Image of Patriar- 
chal — of primeval life. From even 
the •• light of setting suns,” his soul, 
that felt so^profotindly the grandeur 
of the orli*s slow farewell, turned to 
the bumble houses of the moun- 
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ialiieerfl> seeming to grow out of tlie 
rocks as naturally as their sheltering 
trees, and his humanity saw some- 
thing in the holemn shadows tlirowii 
on tlie roofs of those his Christian 
brethren, released from toil, and in 
gratitude enjoying the dewy hour of 
rest, subliiner far than the glow of 
purpleaudciitnson in which Uie lumi- 
nary was tlien batliing the bosom of 
the sea. Lyrical Fiallads ! Ay, Spen- 
ser’s self never sang sweeter strains 
than these, “tliat will never die,” till 
tlie rills have vanished with the rocks, 
and the lonely heatings of the hiitiian 
heart are heard no more. Milton 
speaks of the “ Stitja Spenser.” 
.And the cliaracter of Words worth’s 
genius is — Wisdom. It longs — it 
yearns — to calm all liiiman trouble ; 
but it knows that calmed it all can 
never be beneath the skies ; and he 
in our great poetical aiiostle of en- 
durance, resignation, aiul faith. The 
stream of life seems to flow purer 
and more solemn iu Jiis poetry than 
in any other that lias ever yet been 
conceived; yet we feel it all the 
while to be the stream of life — 

and the earth it Hows along our 
earth ; but theu our earth sanctified 
— as 

Southward through Eden goes that 
river large.’* 

Southey, too, elaims Spenser for his 
niabler, like the minstrel of Tweed- 
side, and Avith belter reason ; for of 
all our living poets, not <ine lias 
shewn so fine a vein of feeling and 
fancy as the Laureate, wlmn illpstra- 
ling the moral afi’ectioiis, hy “ truth 
seven? in fairy fiction drest.” Wit- 
ness Thalaba and Oueiza, Lnduilad 
and Lai hi — and all the wild and 
touching iiicitlents and events witJi 
Avhich he complicates his tales, all so 
beautifully unravelled at the close, 
which, though soinetiinos very sad, 
is yet consolatory, and, after a little 
while, leaves the pensive spirit in 
peace, (hderidgehasdoue much, and 
might have done every thing in tlie 
region €>f the shadowy- sublime ; all 
men remember the Ainicient Mariner; 
nor did Spenser’s self ever see a 
lovelier Being stealing onhis vision* 
ary sleep, than glided before the 
eyes of the Poet of Love and Won- 
der, • 

** When midway on the mount he lay 

Beside the ruined tower**-— * 

** bis own dear GiNfiViEvs 1” 
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Yet not one of them all would edit 
Spenser ! A nd the task — he found it a 
hard one — was left to worthy Dr Todd 
—to wliom we are all greatly indebted 
for a lumbering but authentic Life 
of tlie I’oet, in which is gathered to- 
gether — like sheaves of all kinds of 
grain, liiKhllcd together in a barn by 
busbaiidmaii afraid of a thunder- 
shower — a inabs of most interesting 
and confused information ; but as for 
any light thrown on passages dark 
or oh '.cure, because of mysterious 
nieauiiig, or of secret or slight aliu« 
bioii to im*u or things afar off, but 
called to the service of the moral 
muse from C.’onrt and Camp and 
C’ouncil, you meet not even 

With a ray 

Of btnjg^ling <*un<‘Iune gone astray 

for thougli he often holds up a can- 
dh% he has never remembered to 
light it, and in “the darkness visi- 
ble” you lose all temper with the 
impertinent tallow. 

Lei ( 'liribtopher North, then,grate- 
ful to the Doetc^r for his Biography, 
ctmbtruct from it and from other ma- 
terials a narrative of tlie Poet’s Life, 
mingling it as he goes along with a 
few reficctions, and with as niany-^ 
a^v he can afford — beautiful speci- 
ineiib of Spenser’s Minor Poems — 
jiroiiiising you in a mouth or so as it 
may be— look — a long look 

“1)1 IL'aviuiiy Uaa and her milk-white 

Spi:nsi:r was born in 
London, probably about the year 
in i’.ast Smithfield, by tfau 
Tower. He nowhere alludes to> his 
parents — Avhtch is a pity — but it is 
suppo!*od they were poor, and in a 
hntnble ct'iidilion of life. He was 
<le«^cended. however, from the ancient 
and honourable family of Spencer^ 
and Southey rightly ealls him die 
most illustrifuis of an old and honour- 
able name.” He was not n litUe 
pi^oud of his descent; and his fre- 
quent expression of that pride wouk^ 
in our estimation, have been nobler, 
had he, in some iinmortnl verse, en* 
balitied the memories of his Father 
and his Mother. 

“ At length they all to merry London 
came. 

To merry L<^>ndon, my most kindly nurse, 
That to me gave this life’s first native 
source. 



Tiioiig'li fco’n another phee I take Tny 
* II arm*, 

All hoasc of ancient fame.*’ 

In the ileclication of 
or Fate of the Butterjhj Lady <;>a- 
rey, daughter of Sir John Spenser 
of Althorpe, in ]yorthaiiiptoiishire» he 
.agmu makes avowal of Jiie honour* 
able de'seeut. “ Not so roiich for 
your great bounty to myself, which 
yet may not be unminded ; nor for 
kindred^s sake by yon vouchsa* 
fed being also regardable, as for 
that honourable name which you 
have by your brave deserts pur« 
chased to yourself, and sped In the 
mouths of all men.’* Tiie Tears qf 
the Mmes arc inscribed to Lady 
Strange, another daughter of Sir John 
Spenser ; and in that dedication he 
says , — ** The causes for whicli ye 
have thus deserved of me to be 
honoured, (if honour it bo at all,) 
are, botli for your particular boun- 
ties, and also some private bands of 
aflinitie which it hath pleased your 
. ladyship to acknowledge.’' And in 
Colin Cioufs come Home ayaitt^ he 
eays,~ 

^ Ne lesse praiswortliie are the 

, three. 

The honor of the nohie fuinihe. 

Of which I meancfit count iny4<‘)f to be. 
And most that unto Ihcui / am kiV.” 

It ^does not appear that ho was 
very nigh; but the “ private band^A 
of affinity” it had “ ])leri?.cd Lady 
Btrange to acknowledge;” and s]»e 
had no reason to he asiiamed of her 
relationsliip witli the poet of the 
Faerie Queen. ^ • 

Of the boyhood of this great ge- 
nius we know nothing-; hut on May 
fiO, 156d, he was admitted as a .sixer 
of Pembr<d<e Hall, Cambridge ; ‘and 
on June 26, 1570, he took the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, These were 
assuredly seven happy years in a 
life afterwai'ds not undisturlicd ; ;ind 
Spmser was a noble Hcltetar. An 
idle story was set afloat by soiih* 
^jgoiislp, that he ha<l been an iinHue- 
^essutl candidate for a fellowship in 
Pembroke Hall, in competition with 
Andrews, the celebrated prelate. 
Some sharp expressions in a letter 
<if Ms friend, Gabriel Harvey, shew 
that be had had some quarrel with 
sonfe College dignitary, no unusual 
occurrence ; but nothing pleases per- 
turn and no educa* 
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tion, so much as a ding at the Uaiver-i 
skies. Spenser more than once aL 
ludes with pleasure and pride to his 
Aliua Mater ; mid his “ sweet and 
silent studies/” pursued for seven 
3 ’’cars in those peaceful, shades, gave 
to England one great poet more, 
worthy to take place by the side of 
Milton. ^ 

On leaving (yambridge, he went 
somewhere into the north of England, 
to reside with some relations, pro- 
bably as a tutor, and there he fell in 
love with Rosalind. Hut 

“ The course of iruc love never yet ran 
smooth,” 

and St^enser was not a thriving 
wooer. In vfiln, ’tis said. 

He wooed the wiildovve.-s daiigUter cf 
the glen.” 

And who was the inexorable she ? 
That mysterious coiiunciitator on the 
Shr;Jierd*s (^ilntdar, who bailies all 
enquiry into his own individual being, 
by the initials E. K., saith “ he rall- 
eth Rosalinde tlie widow’s daughter 
of the glenne, that is, of a rountrev 
Immlot or borough, which I thinki* 
is rather said to colour and couceale 
the person t)um simply spoken. For 
it is well known, even m spigbt of 
(Joiiu and Ilobbinoil, that she is a 
gentlewoman pf no mean house, 
nor endued with any virtgar and 
roiifrniiii gifts, both of "nature and 
manners ; but such in deede, as 
neede. mdther (*olin be ashamed to 
Imv'e her made known by his verses, 
fior ifobbiuoll be grieved that so she 
should 1)0 commended to inimortall- 
tie for lier rare and singular vertues : 
tipecially deserving It no lease then 
either Myrto, tlie most exeellcftt poet 
Theocritus Ids darling, or Lauretta 
the divine Petrarche.s Cioddessi?, or 
Ilimera the worthjr poet Stesichoriis 
his idol ; upon whom he is said to 
have dot<*d, that in regard of her ex- 
cellencies, ho. scorned and wrote 
against the beautio of Helen. For 
which his presumptuous and uu- 
licedie hardincsse, he is sayd, by ven- 
geancf) of the gods thiu*eat being 
offended, to have lost both his eies.” 
Our classical and pethapa pedantic 
friend with the Inmals hints, that 
“ perhaps the name being well or- 
dered will betray the verr name of 
, Spenser’s loved mistress/^ Oto^tbJs 
htn^ the aathpr of the Mfo of 

I f ' J'* # V 
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fief prefix'ed to Clinrcli’a edition of love. For being (as is aforefiaid) 
the baeric Queen, observes, " that as enamoured of a country la.>se, llosa- 
llofle is a common Cliristiari name, lind, and }ia\ing (as seemetb) found 
so Jn Kent, among JJfnlry, under plaeein ner heart, heccommiiuicatetli 
Henry VL, in Fuller’s Worthws^ we to his deare friend Hobbinol], that he- 
find ill (Canterbury the name of John isnow forsaken unfaithfully, and inhis 
Lyndc.” iiut the ‘^widow's daughter steade Menalcas, another shepherd, 
of the glen” did not won in Can- received disloyally. And[ tb!i% is the 
terbury nor in Kent. And Todd w^hole argument of tliis Aeglogue.” 
says dimply but truly “if Rose True it is so, yet somehow or otfaer 
I^ynde be the perj^on designed, she we cannot bo sad and sorry for 
has the honour also to have her poe- Spenser. His friend, Gabriel Har- 
tical name adopted by Dr Lodge, a vey, in some remarks prefixed to 
contemporary po»*t with Spenser, his Encomium Eauri^ says to h}m,f 
V ho wrote a eollectiori of Sonnets “ Thinke upon Petrarches, and pef- 
entitled, Jtosufind j and by hhak- haps it will advance the wyngea of 
speare, vvlio has presented us with your imagination a degree higher; 

B very engaging lioiffilind in A6- You at the least if any thing can be add- 
/.?Av Spealiiug of the Ehopher(Vii ed to the loftiiiease ot his conceits, 
Mr Todd says, “Of this whose gentle mistresse, Rosaliude, 
elofiuent Poem much is devoted to once reported to have all the Intelli- 
eoinplaints, such as tender and iin- genres at commandement, and an- 
succe'^sfiit lovers l>realhe, and a other llrnc christened him Segnior 
coTrsidevoble pnrt observations Pegaso.” Dr Todd is shocked by 
mat bespeak aiieushe and a feeling Oabiiel Harvey’s want of feeling in 

He add without any suf- this pas'sage. “ This alludes/^ he 

j ' -,air.iiu — “after trilling with «^yH, “ to the pleasant days of love 

'tralde alh'etion, slui prefer- that u ere gone and past. And it Is 
M : ival. To subjects of this rather strange that Harvey should 

k!;;.! pipe of pastoral poetry is iutroduce a subject of which there- 

tuned ; and tlnis Spenser mem hrance coubl not be very plea- 
toot. .ed Ills unfortunate passion.” sing to a deserted lover.” Why not y 
tint the a.itbor of tlie Sliepherd’s 'Spenser hud pleased himself wdth 
Calendar does not sinyr like a dc'^pair- simring the loves of (Juliii and Ro- 
ing or dying Swan. In the nrguiuent .-idiud ; and Harvey’s praise of the 
of A{n\f^ F/. K. tells us that by that “ Widdowe’s dauffhter of the Glen” 
boy’s great mi'*advent«ire in love, niu‘4ha\e bei»n “ very pleasing to a 
“C’ulhi’s mind was .aliee.aled ami desertedlv)Yf‘r,”wlioinadetlMiPub- 
witlidraxMi, not UMuidy from Uobbi- lie liis confnlant. It is likewise 
noil, wln> most loved* biin, but al.^o very plea^iIlg to us all to lie.ar such 
fi'i^iTi all former deiigiils and studies, praise of Rosarunl. She miis-t have 
ns well in pleasant pyping as run- been a deli-blful cioature. Familiar 
ning, r vmi‘ing,and singing, and otlier with Petrarch in bis own ciioice Ita- 
hmilalde, e:ver^i^es. \Mfereby Hob- Han. A wit, too, in her playfulness 
binoll t;!k< ih oceasioii, for proofe of — “ Sc'gnior Fegasol” It was “in the 
(hdln's }n?>re oxceUencie and skill in greener times of his youth” that 
poetrie, to reconI a song which the Spenser composed his two m 

said Colin ^’‘ometiIn(‘. made in honour (he pruisc <j Lore ond IJi-mUp, and in 
*U* her ^Majestic, whom abruptly tbem, ttu>, are many tender allu- 
be tertn^ub J^Iissa.” And an anima- sions to Rosalind, luit siicli as con- 
ted, am dory, and laudatory strain it firm \is in our belief that no real 
is, bliewing that Colin bad not been wretebedness resulted from his pas- 
made very miserable l»y llosaruitl. siou, which inspired, however, much 
Jnne is wl.oll^’ vowed t«i the com- beautiful poetry, and was, no doubt, 
plaining of Colinks ill suceesse in his by poetry much inspired in return. 

“ husf thon often done («y me, the more!) 

Til mo thy vussah whoso yet bleeding heaU 
With thousand wounds thou mingled hast so sore, 

Hiat wiiOiO rtfmains scarce any little part; 

Wt to cnigmriu the anguish ray smarts 
rjiou hic»t eiifrozew her dKduiiifnl brest, 

'Hiat no iinc drop of pity there doth rest. 
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** Wily then do I this honour unto thee. 

Thus to ennoble tJiy virtorioiis naniei 
Sith thou dost shew no tuvoiir unto me. 

No once move rulli in that rebellious dame, 
Somewtiat to slake the lipjour of iny flame ? 

Certes small ^^ory dost thou win hereby, 

To let her live thus free, and me to die. 

Dut if thou be indeed, as men thee call. 

The world^s great parent, the most kind preserver 
Of living wights, the sovereign lord of all, 

How falls it then that with thy furious fervour 
Thou dost attliet as well the not-de.«^crvcr. 

As him that doth thy lovely hcasts despise, 

And on thy subjects most dost tyrannize? 

^•jYet herein eke thy glory seemeth more, 

I5y so hard handling those which best thee serve, 
That ere thou dost them unto grace restore. 

Thou inayest well try if thou wilt over swerve, 

And mayest them make it better to deserve. 

And having got it, may it more esteem ; 

For things hard gotten men more dearly deem. 

“ So hard those heavenly beauties lie enfir’d 
As things diviric, least passions do impress. 

The more of ste<lfa«:t minds to be admir'd 
The more they J taved be on stedfast ness ; 

I’liit basfhorn miiuU sudi lamps regard the less. 
Which at firs-t blowing t ike nut hasty lire ; 

Such fancits fed no lu\e, hut Icose desire. 

^ For I^ove is lonl uf Tiuth ai d f^oyalty. 

I^jlting liimsdt outot tiic Jowly dust, 

On gulden phirnes op to the ]>urej»t sky. 

Above ttie reach ut loathly sinhil hist, 

WliO'iC base e.Tect Ihrongti c/»v,5iidl/ distrust 
<)i }>is weak wings dare not to ht'avon Ibe, 

Hut like a inoldwarp in the earth tloih lie. 

“ rj?s ifungbill fhouglil'-, wide I 'do them'^dves enure 
To dsrty nubile r d.iie 

Ne cm his fcebic larfhl/ cyc-s cnthire 
'I'oe iliiiung light of tha' e. le^!».il lire 
Which kindleth mve in gentrous dt*'»ire, 

And makes him mount above the native might 
Of heavy eartl:, up to the heavens hight. 

“ Such IS the powre of that sweet passion, 

'That it ail sordid basene:?''# <h.rh expel, 

And the refined mind doth newly Usliion 
XJnto a fairer form, which now doth ilwell 
In ills high thought,* that would itseit txi cl, 

W’bich he beliolding *rill uirh ronstanf 
Admires the rr.irrour of .-o biavenly iiglit.” 


These beautiful vor-ios flow from 
no broken, no breaking hPiirt. We 
doubt not that KdmutKl SpensiT 
loved Rose Lynde. Hut lie was then a 
poor st'liolar— tutor, perhapH, to the 
uoys of a third rousin. Poet nvi he 
WAS, and all impasbionedi he was a 
man of honour. Often must the 
vdfcani of maiTiage have pas.scd 
^ Meross Ilfs quakinf^ heart. We dare- 
be said many exquisitely truidei^ 
to street ftose, with voice and 


eyes that might have moiled marble 
— but iunoi-eiit nil and fearful of the 
future. The " Widdowo’s daughter 
of the Glen,” thoiigli by birth and 
breeding a lady, was lich but in the 
gifts of iiaiur(>, and too proud wore 
they in that almost poverty of ihoirs 
to elieriMh hopes of a blended life. 
They loved to the utmost verge of 
allowable love. But those two lucid 
streams, niurniuring for a whileaUmg 
Uio same meads of aspbodel* tna« 
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king one melody, did ore long ** dis- 
part to dill*erent seas,” Years not 
a feiv passed aivay, and Spenser was 
liappily wedded to another — his own 
Elizabeth — by Muila's shores. Yet 
even then he was not forgetful of Ro- 
salind. He did not fear any reproach 
in the fond eyes of liis liappy wife, 
when they should fall on the vision- 
ary picture of his first and iinforgot- 
tcii aflcction ; and in one of his finest 
Ibteins, published, and perhaps writ- 
tiuj aftiM* his marriage, he vindicates 
the “ Widdowe’s Daughter of tlie 
fi.'en” from all n^proacli, and de- 
<*]nres that slie was in spirit as in 
shape, “ of divine regard and hea- 
venly hue.” 

We believe, then, that in spite, nay 
becau'^e of his jia^sion for Rosalind, 
Spenser was happy' during his two 
yi*aiV retirement in tiie North of 
Englanil. In Ins Life by Rail, prefixed 
to bis eilition of the ( V/A ////<//■, liis i e- 
inovjtl t(» I .<mdoti,b\’ the iid\ ice of bis 
friend Harveys is <!ated in l.^)78; a*id 
then it was that he was introduced 
to Maister Phillip Sydney', who re- 
('onniiended liiiii to liis uncle the 
b^ail of Leicester. It appears pro- 
b.ible, that he now passed some time 
iiT tile i'll mil y'-si'at of Sydney at Peiis- 
liiirst in Kent, whei e, says ’I'odd, “ he 
was probably’’ tunployed in some li- 
terary service, ainl at least assisted, 
Wi' may Mij»[>(>se, tlie platonic and 
ciiivalrous studies of the gallant and 
learned youth who bail thus kindly' 
iioLiciui him.” Various expressions 
are sprinkled oter the Oj/ernA//’ that 
seem to denote it was partly com- 
posed at Peiishiirst. It was published 
in I o7i),and dedicated to his all-accom- 
pliNluni patron — of whom Southey 
Bays with exquisite discrimiiiatioru 

“ Sytlnoy, than whom, a gentler bravov 
man 

His own delightful genius never feigned, 
lihistrating the vales of Aroady 
'With com teous courage and with loyal 
loves, 

Spenser was now in the prime of 
youthful manhood ; and from boy- 
hood had held converse with tin* 
Muses. Mr Toild plausibly conjec- 
tures that he bad contributed several 
poems to the Theatre of IVordiingJi^ 
a work published in 't(ie year in 
which he liad become a member of 
the Uuiversityr. E. K., the commen- 
tator on the SiupheariTe Calendar^ in- 
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forms us, that besides the Dreams* 
the Legends and Court of Cupid were 
then finished, as vi'ell as his Transla* 
lion of xMoschus’ Idyll ion of Wan- 
dering Love, Spenser himself^ in a 
letter to Gabriel Harvey, dated Oc- 
tob€;r JO, 1A70, speaks of his “ Slom- 
ber and other pamphlets;” and, in 
an Ollier letter, of his Dreams, Dging 
l\hrnn, Ejnthalumion Thamesis, and 
Sternnidta DndlA ina. He had even 
written a discourse, entitled the 
LnglUk Poet, “ To tell you trueth, 
I njynde shortly, at convenient ley- 
sure, to sette forth a book in this 
kyrule, wljyche I entitle Epithalamion 
'J'/mmebis ; whyclie book 1 dare un- 
dertake wil be very' profitable for the 
knowledge, and rare for the inven- 
tion and liiaiiiier of haxidliug. For, 
in setting forth tin* inariagci of the 
Thames, I sbeAve bistiist beginning 
and offsjirinir, and all the country 
that be ]>asseth through, and also 
fi escribe all the rivers throiiglioiit 
Englaiub?, wliyclii* came to this wed- 
ding, and their righte names and 
right passage ; and a worke, believe 
me, of inucJi labour, wherein, not- 
withstanding, Master Holiiislied bath 
iiiuxdie furthered and advantaged 
me, who therein hatli licstowed sin- 
gular paines in searching outc their 
course til they fall into the sea.” 
These u ords do not, we think, afiirm 
that he had written the whole of such 
a poem, which, if completed, must 
liave been very’’ very long, and we 
fear, even from Spenser’s quill, 
wearisome ; and perhaps we have 
all, or the most of Aviiat he had 
written, in the Faerie Queen, — 
the marriage of tlu* Thames and the 
Medway. His Stemmata Dudleiana 
appears to have been written in 
Latin, and contained a description 
of the Earl of Leicester’s genealogy, 
with “sundry' apostrophes therein, 
addressed you knowe to whom” — 
“ we may reasonably suppose,” says 
Mr Todd, “ to Sir Philip Sidney.” 
“ Trust me,” adds the Poet, “ in 
my own faucie 1 never dyd bet- 
ter.” This work, Ids Shminr. and 
the Dging PrUvan arc among his 
lost. About this time, too, ( l.‘)70,) 
he had written “ nine comedies,” 
which, early' in L‘i80, ho sent to 
Harvey', idoiur with some portion of 
the Faerie Qiieeii. ” lam voyde of al 
judgement,” says tliat pompous gen- 
tleman^ “ if your nine comedies, 
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wiiorouuto, ia I.a’Latiou of Ilorodo- 
tiis, you <;ive tlio iiaiuos of tlio nine 
(and in om* niati's fanric not 
unworthily), couio n it to 

Arli.sthW ( oywh»'*r for tin' 

iinon:’'';a' of pl-msible eloiuUion, or 
tiie rariMio^sii of poetical invention, 
tlinii lliat ICIvish Qtirrnu doth to his 
Orltindu i^\irioso; whicli, notwitli- 
standiii^, you will noedes seeino to 
emulate, muI hope to overc^o, as you 
datly profess yourself in oio* of your 
last letters. Uesides that, you know 
it hath In'en the usual practice of 
tiie most ex(tuisite and odde wittes 
ill all nations, and .specially in Ifal'u^y 
rath'*r to she we and advauuce them- 
selves that way than any other ; as 
nam'd y, those three ilyscoursinc^ 
heads, IVihitma, Machiavel, ainl Are- 
line, did (to let Ueiiibo and Ariosto 
passe) with the great admiration and 
wonderment of the wlmle coniitrey ; 
being indeed reputed rnatchahle Tii 
all pTiiiits, both for conceyt ot witte 
?»tTd elo<juent decyi>heriiiir of mat- 
ters, either with Arihto[)liaii»‘.s and 
Men'inder in tirt*elv, or with Plautus 
and Terence in Latin, or widi any 
other ill any other tong, lint I will 
not stand greatly v/ith" you in jour 
owne matters. If so be the Faery 
Queeiie he fairer in your eie than 
tfie Nine lMusf*s, and Hobgoblin 
riiiine away with the gnrluinl from 
Apollo, inarke what I say; and yet 
I wil not say tliat I thought; but 
there an end f4>r this once, and fare 
you tvell till (iod, or some good 
angi 1, puttn j'oii in n hett*:r imitfl.'* 
Mr Camper VValker, the elegant au- 
thor of the History of the, Italian 
Drama, in a letter to Mr Todd, \ei y 
properly sets aside the Hujipositioii 
made by hoiiuj that tin* lost c*ome- 
dies were but a series of lines, in 
nine divisions, like the Trur^r of the 
MufteSy and that to i*aeh division was 
given the deiiomiuaiioii of C/oijie*Iy, 
Spenser UHiug that term in the witle 
fsensi* in wlii<*li it was imiployiul by 
Dante, Boccacio, and other early 
Italian writers. Mr Walker thinks 
the words of Harvey are decisive in 
regard to the form of these ]>ierf H. 
For the Comedies of Ariosto, to 
which ho compares the (minedfe.s of 
Spenser, and to which ho thinks 
they come so near, are regular dra- 
inaa ; as are the Comedies of Bihiena, 
Hachiavelli, and Aretino, witli which . 
be eUwM them. But are those co« 
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medics at airiikc those of Aristo- 
phanes ? Not to our ej^cs — and our 
t\ves only Invc had !>ut a superficial 
\icw of ihiMU ; or rue they like; those 
of PiJjitiis and Terence,? Not vc^v^ 
As fm* MeuandcM* iu (ireek, Ciabriid 
llarvej' krif*w of him only Uirouuh 
the lyitin Ch>me<ly ; and the trutli is, 
that he has said nothing in all that 
vain liuhhiib of words. Cbibriel has 
been taken st‘verely to task for 
tlirowiiig (‘old water on the ernhrj'o 
Faerie Qu<»en, wlnini lie hailed with 
delight on her birch. But Mr Hob- 
JioU'«*, or ‘»onie other friemi ot By- 
ron’s — and all his intimate friends 
wen* in'Ui of talents — went as far 
wrong in his juilgmcnl of the 
** (*fiilde;’‘ and people niu<*t he par- 
doned for ])rophesying amiss of gi eat 
original poems in TnMiiu‘*ciipt. Har- 
vi*y could !iav<* *-e«‘U hut a fe. v can- 
tos — prohiibly unconnecti'd and un- 
finished — and fioin liieiii a wi.'Cr 
man niiglif, not have, been able tti 
form any idea of the m.'ii’iii lice lit and 
beautiful IV bole — or Inilf of a whole 
— as it af t4*rvvMr<ls sbo.ie forlli, in 
.s!»\ fn‘y-t w»> cunlos, (a»rli»inly tin* 
lovelie.-t, aiul perhaps the most glo- 
riiMis con''tt‘llation in the Heaven of 
Poetry, 

And what ^hall we say <»r the 
Shf'phvf'(f-s (\ilvi\thn\ the wol k on 
whic h was fir-t founded Spenser’s 
friiiK* ? What dare \v(' s-iy, after 
Dry<h»n and Pt»pe ? ‘‘ ’riie. Sliep- 
heiii’.s C’alendar cd* Spensm*,'* says 
gloiious John, “ not to la* maicii- 
<*•1 in any modem Tc — not 

ev(*n by Tasso's ////»/, which in- 
iinitely transcends (lU irini’s I'tiJor 
as haviinr more of natUK; in it, 
and being ebiio-^r clear from flu; 
wret< bed aflectation of learning, 
.^peiiu'i*, being ma'-ter ol our north- 
ern diatcet, and skilh‘d in Chaucer’s 
Fngli*'h, IcrM so cxn(‘t)y imitated the 
Dmiclv of 'ffn ocriliis, that his love 
is n pe fect image of that pas>ion 
which (»od Infused into b*»Ui sexers, 
before* it was cornii>led with the 
Knowledge of arts, and the cereimi- 
iiies of what, wo c*;iU good tnaiiiier.s.'* 
Doctorn dinVu*. Hen .Yon^on, allu- 
ding, we presume, rather to the Sliep- 
lu*r<rH Calendar than the Faerie 
Queen, tljough perliapH to botYi, naid 
to Drummond, “ in lloHUti’n claasic 
Hhade,” that .Spenner “ wrote no lan- 
guage at all and Sam Johnaon, ini- 
proving on Ben, eome century or ao 
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after wards, said almost tlie same of 
Milton. Tlmt Spenser shews him- 
self master of “ our iiorrli<‘ni dia- 
lect,’* we cannot hrini;; ourselves to 
think ; hut true it is that he is “ skill- 
ed ill (.Chaucer’s Knglish.” We dare- 
say Joliii Dry den was a better Gre- 
cian than ('hristopher North, yet we 
di'inur to his decision, that in the 
Shejiherd’s Calendar Edmund Spen- 
ser lias ‘‘ exactly imitated the Dorick 
of Theocritus.” Nor can we by any 
elVort compel ourselves to agree with 
what he has said of the love in those 
PastoraD. Much of it is the jmet’s 
own love for Rosalind, fancifuiiy ex- 
hibited in the. character of ('olin 
C'lout; and tJiongh <iuite innocent in 
its way, 1>3' no means unaccompanied 
“ with the ceremoiii(*s of what we 
call goo<l manners.” The love, which 
is not the po(?l’s thus veiled, is m.tn- 
ral inioiigli too, but ratlim* Iium-di um- 
inisli, and far tVom being a pcrt‘t*ct 
image of that passion which (iod in- 
fusiol into both sexes,” b(*fori‘ it had 
undergone the “ corruption of trood 
manners.” Farther, it cannot tnilj- 
said that love is the chi(*f subject of 
those Pastorals. Fibtuarir is la- 
ther nioraU and general, than bmit to 
aide secret or particular purpose.” 

It discourses of old age; and among 
the other afflictions of that sad sea- 
son, its iinloveliness is no doubt 
scorned by Young (hiddie as the 
chief. Rut the sing-song is of the 
general decay of nature and human 
life. “ For as in this lime of the 
yeare, so then in our bodit*s there is 
adrie and withering cold, which con- 
gealeth the crudled blood, and frie- 
8eth the woalber-beateii Ile^ll with 
storms of Ftirtuiie, and boare frosts 
of (^are. To wliicli purpose the oUle 
man (Tbenot) telletli a tale of the 
Oake and the Brier, so livelie, and 
80 feelinglie, as, if the thing were set 
forth ill some pictun; before our eies, 
more plainlie could not appear.” April 
opens about love — ("oliii,tbe south- 
ern sliepberd’s boy,” and Rosalind, 
“ the widdowe’B daughter of the 
glen but consists cbielly of a pane- 
gyric on Queen Elizabeth. In J/a?/, 
under the persons of two shepherds. 
Piers and Palinode, “ be represeute«l 
two formes of pastours or ministers, 
or the Protestant and* the Catholike; 
whose chiefetalke standeth in reason-, 
ing, whether the life of the one must* 
be like that of the other ; with whom 
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having showed that it is dangerous to 
maiiitaine any fellowship, or give too 
mucli crediteto their colourable and 
fciiued good wil, ho telleth him a tale 
of the Foxe, that, by sucli a counter- 
point of craftiness, decoy ved and de- 
voured the credulous Kidde.” Tho- 
mas Campbtdl, whose own delightful 
Gertrude of Wyoming, proves his 
loviiigadmirationofthe Faerie Queen, 
cannot btoinach “ such pastoral 
scones.” “ The shepherds of Spen- 
ser’s Calendar,” lie says, are par- 
sons in disguise, who converse about 
Heaiheii divinities and points of 
C’hiislian theology. Palinode de- 
femls the luxuries of the Catholic 
clergy, and Piers extols the purity of 
Archiiishop Griridal, concluding with 
the story of a fox who came to the 
house of a goat in the character of a 
pedlar, and obtained admittance by 
pretending to be a sheep. Tliis may 
he burlesquing .'Esoj>, hut certainly 
is not imitating I'heocritus.” 
is in “ honour and commendation of 
good sliepheidN, and to the shame 
and disjiraise of [iroud and ambitious 
Pcistours, such as Morrel is here 
imagined to be.” In l^cjfteinhcr we 
are introduced to Diggoii Davie, a 
shepherd who, in hojie of more gain, 
dro\e bis sheep into a far country, 
the abuse whereof, and looho living 
of Popish ])relates, he discoiirseth at 
large. In Ortober — the most poetical 
perha])s of the pastorals that fill up 
tlie year — we find Cuddie finely 
setting out the perfect pattern of a 
Poet.” In Coliu bewailelJi 

— and beautifully, the death** of some 
maiden of great blood, w horn he call- 
ed Dido. I'lie personage is secret, 
and to mo altogether unknown, al- 
beit of Iiiinself 1 often re^juired the 
same.’' And in 7>ccm^cr, Ctdiii com- 
plains to Pan of this weaiy life, now 
in its winter, and describes all its 
seasons. 

Spiuiser, it will be seen, takes a 
wide range tii his Shepherd's Calen- 
dar; yet not wider than Virgil. Rut 
to Virgil be cannot he for one mo- 
ment ill aught compared; while in 
the purely pastoral of his poem 

he. is, we feel, far iiderior to Theocri- 
tus. Pope says, “ iiotwiihstamling 
all the c aic he has taken, he is cer- 
tainly inferior in his dialect- In 
tho iiiaiiners, tlioiiglits, and charac- 
ters, he conies near to Theocritus 
himself.” Pope was.a better judge 
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of dialect, than of the manners, 
thoughts, and characters of Shep- 
hc^rds. He knew — how could he ? — 
iittlo or no tiling of rural or rustic 
life — we mean by experience. He 
had a fine fancy for every thing ; and 
Bays truly, that “ the addiiiun Spen- 
ser has made of a Calendar to 
Eclogues, is very beautiful ; since by 
this, "besides the general moral of 
innocence and simplicity, which is 
common to other authors of Pastoral, 
he has one peculiar to himself; he 
compares human life to the several 
seasons ; and at once exposes to his 
readers a vi(?w of the great and little 
worlds ill their various changes and 
aspects.” How finely felt and said ! 
In his plan of Pastoral, Spenser has 
had many imitators. But it was 
reserved for Tiioiiison to change 
months into Seasons. And then \ve 
saw complete in Poetry the varUd 
year. 

Pope well remarks, that the scru- 
pulous division of his pastorals into 
months obliged Spenser either to 
repeat the same descriptions in other 
words for three months together; or 
when it was exhausted hefore, en- 
tirely to omit it ; whence it comes to 
pass that some of his eclogues have 
nothing but their titles t<i distinguish 
them. And the reason, he ailds, is 
evident; because the year has not 
that variety in it to furnish every 
month with a particular description 
as it may every season. To us Spen- 
Bcr seems deficient in minute pen- 
cilling of nature, at times when such 
minute pencilling was necessary fur 
appropriate discrimination of the 
slowly stealing changes of aspect 
which the face of the earth is con- 
stantly u lid fi! r going, from week to 
week, almost from day' to day, might 
we say from hour to hour r 'riiere 
are few touches in the Shepherd’s 
Calendar that shew the sudden smile 
or frown on that face, such ns are 
frequent in the pastoral poetry of 
Iiaiiisay% Burns, ilogg, aiul ('unuing- 
hame. All that can be said i**, that 
he feels, like a true poet, the greater 
and more manifest changes,and often 
happily describes them ; but wo 
question if there he a single paKsnge 
that might be quoted as an exquisite 
or perfect picture of any given por- 
tion of space or time as coloured by . 
the Air of the Season, Ike Day, or the 
Hour* He learned ere long to look 
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with a gifted eye over the enchanted 
land of Faery ; hut tliis our everyday 
world, with its clods and clod- hop- 
pers, we must declare our conviction, 
to whatever censure it may expose 
us, he had not then at least studied 
with au instructed eye, though it was 
observant of much whicli he painted 
in music. 

But to our minds the irredetMiiablo 
sin of the .Shepherd’s Calendar — we 
wish we could use gentler words, but 
cannot find them — is tiie cold, uii- 
comfortabli*, and iinliappy' air that 
hangs in it over uhiiosl the whole of 
rural life. W’e are always wishing for 
the sun, hut no sun shews his lace, 
^'ature is starved, and life hungry— 
and sleep seems but the reliet liom 
labour. Tliere is nowhere Joy. Boy- 
hood rudely taunts old age, but nut 
in the impulse of its own bounding 
blood inihe thoughtless lieart ot hap- 
piness. We do mil envy' (Judilie, hut 
long to break his head. Boi.-tcr- 
ous mirth mingles ill with moping 
melancholy; \V4‘ hlame the lusiirs ui 
their Jeisuie for being i(lU>, and we 
cannot pity' them when at their t«iKk- 
w'ork tliey seem slaves. Into what 
a difierent world are we broiiglii hy 
\V ordswoi th ! A woikl still ot cau* 
and fctorrovv, but sratiercd all o\ei 
with “ gleams of redeeming happi- 
ne^^!” Go, gentle reader, and pa^s 
an hour with the “ Brothers,” or “ Uld 
Michael;” and you will think hut 
little of the Shepherd’s Calendar, 
though it too has its fine inspirations, 
for it was com posed by .Spenser. 

Alas ! w'hat have we been say ing — 
and is it possible that have been 
rioing the gentle Spenser wioiig? 
Ev€»*i Hughes, who, though a pieiiy 
critic, was but a siiiaii, s:n s, as it in 
r«qiioof of our objuigatiim, ** tlien* 
seems to be the same dillerence b«*- 
tween the hntriv fjeemand ibeA/i#/.- 
hnd^i fMifndnry as between n loyal 
pidact? and a Htth^ country-seat.” 
That is n pleasant and ]>icturesque 
linage. PainccH in that poem ll^c 
aioiiud us like golden exliaiutions 
of the dawn,” — and wiih tisionaiy' 
inhabitants. But w*e aie not now in 
Faery Land — only in the north of 
England. And wlieri?— pr«y» point 
It out to US, w« beseech you — W here 
Is the little coiinfry.seat ? And w here 
the tenants on the fanny fields that 
go sloping in sunny uplands ail round 
about its central and ancestraJgtoves ? 
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The stream will not flovv^ the smoke 
will not rise, 

And the valley has all passed away from 
our eyes.** 

CampbeH’s criticism is as fine and 
true as his poetry. “ Pope, Dryden, 
and Warton,” he remarks, “ have ex- 
tolled those eclogues, and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones has placed Spenser and 
Gay as the only genuine descend- 
ants of Theocritus and Virgil in pas- 
toral poetry. This decision may 
be questioned. Favourable as the 
circumstances of England have been 
to the developement of her genius, 
in all the higher walks of poetry, 
they have not been propitious to the 
humbler pastoral muse. Her trades 
and manufactures, the very blessings 
of her wealth and industry, threw 
the indolent shepherd’s life to a dis- 
tance from her cities and capital, 
Avhere poets, with all their love of 
the country, are generall}’ found ; 
and impressed on the face of the 
country, and on its rustic manners, 
a gladsome, but not romantic ap- 
pearance. In Scotland, on the con- 
trary, the scenery, rural economy, 
and the songs of the peasantry, sung 
‘ at the waiiking of the fold,’ pre- 
8<Mited Ramsay with a much near- 
er image of pastoral life, and he ac- 
cordingly painted it with the fresh 
feeling and enjoyment of nature. 
Had Sir William Jones understood 
the dialect of that poet, I am con- 
vinced that he would not have award- 
ed the pastoral crown to any other 
author. Ramsay’s shepherds are 
distinct, intelligible beings, neilher 
vulgar, like the caricatures of Gay, 
nor fantastic, like those of Fletcher. 
They aiVord such a view of a national 
peasantry, as w'e should wish to ac- 
(juire by travelling among them ; and 
torm a draft; entirely devoted to ru- 
ral maunerH, which for truth, and 
beauty, and extent, has no parnllel 
in the richer language of England. 
Sliakspeare’s pastoral scenes are only 
siibsiuiary to the main interest of 
the plays where they are introduced. 
Milton’s are rather pageants of fauev 
than pictures of real life.” 

All most true. Theocritus does 
not make us long to live all our days 
among goatr herds, an^ shepherds, and 
ox-berds ; but he does make us long 
to visit them — and love them and 
their life* That such peaceful nco<« 
pie were in this woiid» reading him» 
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we cannot choose butbelieve ; peace- 
ful btit not passionless, and touched 
at their liearts with friendship and 
love, both the one and the other like 
streams, the affection with an equa- 
ble flow, the passion enlivened ra- 
ther than troubled by a summer 
shower. Scriptures by genius of 
primeval life. Truth by fancy made 
more beautiful than Fiction, while 
Imagination breathes from the heart. 
Perhaps Virgiliiis may not be so na- 
tural — yet surely be keeps within 
the domain of Nature. Bless hea- 
ven he was born ! Was ever style at 
once 80 rich and simple as his in his 
Eclogues ? His are the 

*• Courtier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, pen 

y 

* et all subdued by the spirit of the 
rural scene, so that you think him, in 
very truth, the gentle Roman shep- 
herd, illustrating his humble birth- 
j)lace, and tlm ‘‘life of his humble 
compeers. Never sang the .Swan 
of ^Mantua so sweetly as among the 
shady streams, wdth their banks and 
braes sprinkled with sheep. Arma 
virumqnt^ ratio is then a forgotten 
sound — and the Pan-pipe all around 
breathes peace. 

Oil ! w'hat monster mentions Gay? 
We wish all fame to the memory of 
him and his panegyrist Sir William 
Jones, But his Pastorals are about 
as had as his Beggar’s Opera — vulgar 
both — if vulgarity there ever were 
on earth — in town or country — and 
w'e hate been miserably atvakened 
from our dream of the Golden Age* 
Away with us down again — far, far 
away into the very bosom of that 
visionary but no unreal world. We 
bear the waterfall dinning in “ Uab- 
bie’s Howe.” We see Scottish lassies 
bleaching ejaes on the brae — and our 
heart partakes the quiet of the heart 
of the Pentland Hills. 

were just now about to wing 
our way, like a sea-bird flying far 
inland, over tlie “ green silent pas- 
tures” of pastoral poetry; but %ve 
fold our plumes, and delay fo*" a 
while our meditated flight. We shall 
take it the first sweet still day of 
spring, and shall soon be in Sicily. 

tiood Dr Aikiii, excellent ]Mrs Bar- 
baiild’s lirother, writes mure sensi- 
bly than any body we have met with, 
aboutSpei'ser’sShephcrd’sCalendar. 
He calls it “ a Senes of Pastorals, 
upon no uniform plan, but in general 
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lowered down to that rustic stan- 
dard, whicli is sup{>osed appropriate 
to this sptH-ies of composition. The 
gradation of rural scenery according 
to the changes of the year, which the 
title of the i)iece would lead the 
reader to expect, forms but a small, 
and by no means a striking part of 
the design, which is rather moral 
than descriptive. The Shepherd's 
character is borrowed chietly for the 
purpose of giving grave lectures on 
tlie conduct of life ; of panegyrizing 
a Sovereign, or lamenting a lost 
friend; it is even made the allegori- 
cal vehicle of reilections concerning 
the state of religion. Spender, at 
that period, seems to have joined that 
party which was nio^^t zealous for 
ecclesiastical reform, and which 
viewed with the greatest displea- 
sure the corruptions introduced by 
the worldly pump and dominion of 
Popery. Ilow adverse such topics 
are to the simplicity and amenity of 
genuine pastoral, needs not now to 
be pointed out- It vsceius generally 
agreed that the description of tin* 
grand and beautiful objects of na- 
t'jre,with well- selected scenes of rural 
life, real but not coarse, c<»nslitute 
the only proper materials of pastoral 
poetry. To these, Spcnsifr has made 
small additions ; and, therefore, the 
.Shepherd’s Calendar, though it ob- 
tained the applause of Sidney, and 
seems immediately to have given its 
author a rank among the esteemed 
poets of the lime, would probably, 
in the progression of ciitlcal taste, 
have been consigned to obliv ioii, ha<l 
It not been borne up by the fame of 
the Faerie Queen.” 

We " say ditto to Dr Aikiiu” 
Sidney, we suspect, was rather cold 
on the Calendar. In the Ihfence of 
Poesic^ he says he **hath much puetrie 
in his eclogues, imkede worthy the 
reading ^ if i be not deceived. That 
same framing of his style to an old 
rustic language, 1 dare not allow; 
since neilh'-r Theocritus in Greek, 
VligU in L::;in, nor Sannazurius in 
Italian, did afiecl it.” In another 
passage be bestows on it higber com- 
mendation, but not on very strong 
grounds. Is it then the pastoral 
poeme which is inisliked r* Is the 
poor pipe disdained, which some- 
titnes^ out of Meitbeeus* mouth, can 
shew the miseries of people under 
hard lords, and ravening souldicrs ? 
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And agaiue by Titynis, what blessed- 
ness is derived to them that lye low- 
est, from the goodness of them that 
sit highest.” Tliere he speaks well 
of Virgil, but not so well of Spiuiser, 
when he adds, “ sometiiiies under 
the pr€?tty tales of wolves and sheepe, 
can include the whole considerations 
of wrong doing and patience, — 
sometimes shew that contcniioiis for 
trifles can get but a trifling victory.” 
Webbe, in his dihcourse on ])oetry, 
thinks the C/aleiular faultless; and 
Francis Meres, in his \Vits’ Treasury, 
says, I'heocriliis is famed f<»r his 
blyllia in (^reek, and Virgil for his 
eclogues in Latin; so Spenser, their 
imitator, in his Shepherd’s ('alendar, 
is renowned for the like argument, 
aiul lioiioured for line poetieal inven- 
tion, and most excpiisite wit.” ISay, 
Abraham Fraiince, in \i\'i Lfiijir tf tin: 
y.'/n*, takes examples from it ‘'to ex- 
press the precept-^ of I.egirKe,'* Du- 
ring Spenser’s life itv\ enttlirongh ti\ 
editions; yet John Dove, of ( hiist- 
church, Oxford, sotiie live or six 
yeais atler first pul>lieation, diii 
not know tin* name of tlu' author, 
tran**lates it into L.itin \ei^e, and in- 
scribes his version to tln^ l>ean and 
Siib-dean, “ ut hor opu^enftrtn juvi p< nr 
dtkintUy *t yi/'/' / siitnltnuty do m»\ o 
vestrte lectioni secundi> comnuuida- 
rem.” This Latin \ ersion, so far from 
rescuing the (^ilendar frtuii thegmi 4*, 
fcdl into it with a lustle of innnii«^eript . 
Mr Todfl says it is good, whieh is 
more tlian we shall say of a Latin 
version, published, we believe, about 
the middle of the last ceniury, by a 
irentleman of the name of Hat hurst , 
out; glance at which t’other day in the 
Advecates’ Library .sinuved uh that 
it was bitter batl, mo we spare you 
the pa*n of a specimen. 

Tliis inyHteriou.s being K. K., who 
has been siibpecled of being Spenser 
himsedf, tliougli nobody can believe 
the bard would be guilty of such 
deception, seems to think the .Shep- 
herd’s C'rdendar by far the finest pas- 
toral poem in the world. Who the 
deuce could he be V He edits It— 
he annotates upon It— he arguments 
it- and ho gives it a glossaty. And 
S|M nser, in u letter to Harvey, speaka 
of calling in iIk^ obstetric aid of 
the Man with the IiiittaU tolho de- 
livery of his muse pregnant with an- 
* other birth. He must have been a 
more lucoinprehenaible character 
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oven than old Pewter-f'aco himself, 
the Reader who haunts the Expositor 
of the False Medium. The Man- 
midwife of the ('apitals says, “ Ho- 
race, of his Odes, a work, tiiou^^h full 
indeed of groat wit and learning, 
yet of no so great weight and im- 
portance, loudly saith, 

Exegi monumeritum icre pereiinnis 
Q>iod non irnber tdax, non aquilo iiripo- 
tens,” &c. 

therefore let it not be envied that this 
Poet in his Epilogue saith, he made 
a Calendar that shall endure as long 
as time, &c., following the example 
of Horace and Ovid in their life, 

“ Grande opus exegi, quod nee Jovis ira 
nee igrii«, 

Nec ferruiii poterit nee cdux aboit^eere 

vetu&tas” 

Horace’s ()d«‘s, and Ovid’s INIela- 
inorphoses, we hold, in spite of tlie 
formidable initials E. K., are iiior.* 
perennial monuments than S])enser’s 
Shepherd’s C'aleiidar — but not so 
thought Spenser liimself — fur in liis 
Epilogue he says, — 

Loe I lirwe made a ('alemiar for every 
year, 

Tiiat steel in strength, and time in du- 
ranee, J-liali outweare.’* 

We could <|iiotc some beautiful 
descriptions, and sumo fine moral 
sentiments, and some pathetic coin- 
])lalnts, and some lofty exultations, 
from this series of Pastorals ; but 
W4i hate bit-by-bit <piotations, which 
can d*> justice neither to the living 
nor the dead ; so that we may part 
in pleasantness and peace wiili the 
Calendar — over which, as we have 
now been somewhat rudely turning 
the leaves, may have been hovering 
the angry shade of Spenser, whom 
not for worlds would we seriously 
olTend, we whisper a word in your 
car, to read the pastorals we have 
been carping at thus, with all pos- 
sible delight) and not to care a stranr 
for our chilly criticism. 

In .Tuly, 1580, Spenser accompa- 
nied to Ireland, as his secretary, Ar- 
thur Lord Grey of \Yilton, the Lord- 
lieutenant. This appointment, it is 
probable, the poet owed to Lord- 
feiccster. Lord Grey was recalled 
in 1582, and Spenser •returned with 
him to England. We seem to lose 
sight of him till 1586, when, probably 
through the interest of Lord Grey, 
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Lord Leicester, and Sir Philip Sid- 
iiey, (liuccri Elizabeth gave him a 
grant of acres in tlio county of 
(’ork, oul of tlie forfeited lands of 
the E'lrl ot ]^t‘stnon<l. The grant is 
said to he dat<‘d .lurni 27, 15H6; and 
in the October folio wirnr, he lo>»t his 
illustrious friend Sir Philip Sidney, 
wJiose deatli he lamented in the 
pastoral entitled Astrophel. It 

was prohahly written on the imme- 
diate occa>ioi], but liibt published — 
nine years afterwards — in 1595 — and 
“ dedicated to the most beautiful and 
vertuous l*ady<‘, il»e Countess of Es- 
fcx.” This lady Imd bee n Sidney’s 
widow, ihcii jieaiiicd to tlie Earl of 
Essex, and was dauj.btLr of the fa- 
mous Sir Fiancis Walsiiij/liam. Sid- 
ney’s furtt love luid been Lady Rich 
— Stella. A];d she is immortalized 
by that natfu*. in Spen^ei’s A^trophel, 
as well as b% iif‘r own Asti ophel, who 
sang of lier umh^r iljat pretty poeti- 
( al title— iiid half so hweer as Sid- 
n(‘y. The pastoral elegy is indt eU 
very beautiful ; nor can there be 
any doubt that SpenserV -sorrow for 
the death of Sidney sin(*ere ; 

yet ’tis not easy for us, nowadays, 
to sympathize witli wJiat, in spite of 
all wc can d(» to think and feel other- 
wise, must, owing tr» the garb it 
wears, seem a too fanciful lament for 
so great a loss. Yet we remember 
Milton’s Lycidas, and are mute. 
Some have gone so far as to say that 
Sidney’s death hushed Spenser’s song 
of the Faeiie Queen: but even the 
first three books of that poem, 
though sometlung of it had been seen 
years before, by Harvey, must have 
been, in 15S6, all unfinished; and 
though friendship be a holy thing, 
young poets are not stricken dumb 
by such griefs. Spenser was “ most 
musical — most melancholy” on tlio 
event ; nor did he ever forget his 
friend, tenderly alluding to him in 
the Ruines of Time, and making him, 
if not the hero of the Faerie Queen, 
for Leicester seems to be in some 
sense shadowed in Prince Arthur, 
the knight in the Rook of Courtesy. 
The description of .Vstrophel, “ the 
pride of Sliepherd’s praise,” is grace- 
ful and elegant ns may be, and since 
he must be a shepher«l, almost wor- 
thy of .Sidney. In hunting “ such 
felicitie, or rather infelicitie, he 
found,” that in every field and forest 
far away be sought for salvage beasts 
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— till at last, by one of the brutish this famous poem. The uninitiated 
nation” he was ivounded to the dt?ath. will not fail to feel the exquisite 
We are writing now for those who beauty^ and, amidst the irradiations of 
rather know ot than know Spenser ; that beauty, the exquisite pathos of 
so hope the initiated will excuse our this picture, 
commonplace style of speech about 

‘‘ Ah ! where were ye this while, his shepherd peers. 

To whom ulive was nought so dear us he? 

And ye, Tiir IMiids! the marches of his years, 

Wiiicii ill his grace did bouMt you most to be? 

Ah I wlu-ro wore ye, when he of you had need 
To stop his wound, that wondroiisly did bleed? 

“ Ah I wretched Boy I the shape of Dreryhead, 

And sad eii^ainple of man's sudden end. 

Full little Ltileih hut thou bhalt be dead, 

Unpitied, unplained, of foe or fiictni ; 

W'itiKt none ia thine eye-lids up to close. 

And ki«iS thy lips like luded leaves of rose. 

A sort of shepherd's suing of the chaee, 

As they the lore'.t ranged on a day. 

By Fate or Fortune came unto the place, 

Whereas the luckle->s boy )et bleeding lay; 

Yet bleedif.g lay, and yet won’»d still have bled. 

Had not good hip tlio-sc shepherds tliicher led. 

“ Tiicy stopt his wound (too late to stop it was) 

And m their niriis then sclily did him rear; 

T>io fas lie wij) <0 iifitu hi«> lovtd hiss, 

Jti'i dearest love, him doletully ci.d bear : 

Tne dolefnSt biere than ever man did ‘ce 
Was A-sirophel, but dearest unto me, 

*• She, when fche saw her Ir^ve in such a plight, 

Willi erudietl biood and rutby gore deformed. 

That wont to be with ll j\verj» and giilondu dight. 

And her drHr lavours dearly well aiiurnerl. 

Her face the lairest fa':*e that eye mote see, 

.She likewise did deform, iike him to be. 

** Her yellow' locks, that shone so bright and long, 

Ah sunny beams in fairest summer's day, 

She fiercely tore, and wuh outrageous wrong 
Fiom iier red cheeks the roses rent away ; 

And her fair breast, the treasury ot joy. 

She spoyl'd thereof, and filled v ith annoy. 

•* His pallid face, irnpictured wntli death, 

Siie bulbed olc with teureK and dried ofc . 

And with sweet kisses suckt tbi? wasting breath 
Out of his lips like lilies pale and bolt, 

And ofc she culh-d to him, who answered nought. 

But onely by his lookes did till his thought. 

“ The rest of her impatient regret. 

And piteous mone the which sfiii for him made, 

No tongue cun tell, nor any forth can set. 

But he whose lienrt like sorrow did invade. 

Ac last, when pain his vital powers had spent, 

His wasted life her weary lodge forwent. 

** Wbicfi when she saw, she stuied not a whir, 

But after him did make untimely haste ; 

Forthwith her ghost out of her corps did Hit, 

And followed tier make, Ifke turtle chaste. 

To prove that death thdr hearts cannot divide* 

Which living were in love so firmly tide. 
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The gods, which all things sec, this same beheld, 
And pitying this pair of* lovers true, 

Ti’atihfurined thern there lying on tlie field, 

Into one llower, that is both red and blue : 

It first grows red, and then to blue doth fade, 

I-.ike Astrojdiel, which thereinto was made. 

And in the midst thereof a star appears, 

As fairly formpd as any star in skyts, 

Ileseinhling Stella in her freshe>t yea***. 

Forth darting beams of beauty from her eyes ; 

And all the day it ^tandeth lull of dew, 

Whicli is the teais that Irom her eyes did flow. 

'Fhat herb of some Starlight is called by name, 
or others lVr»thia, though not so well ; 

15ut thou, where-ever thou do^t find the b.ime, 
From tills day forth do call it Astropuel ; 

And wliensoever thou it up doosr take, 

Du pluck it sotily, lor that shtpiiertfs sake.” 


Soon after the tleath of Sidnoy, 
Spenser went to Ireland, to take 
possession of his estate, on wliieh, 
by' the royal patent, he was obliged 
to resiile and to eiiltivatc*. it. His re- 
sideiieo was at Kileolnian, in the 
C^emuty of (’ork, and is thus d<‘- 
siTibcd by Smith, in his Tsatural 
and (Avil Mistory' of the district. — 

“ Two miles northwest of l.)oneraile 
is Kileolina!!, a ruined castle of the 
Ivirls of Uesmond ; Imt more cele- 
brated for being the residence of the 
iimnortal >pi'tiser, wJieii ho com-* 
post'd his ih\im* poem, the /aer/e 

n‘ The castle is now almost 
level with tlie ground. It was situ- 
atetl cm the north side of a fine 
lake, in tlie midst of a vast jilain, 
terriiinated to the east by' the County' 
of Waterford mountains; Jialh'- 
Howr.i hills to the north, or, as 
Spenser terms them, the mountains 
of Mcde; Nagle inoiintains to the 
soutli, and the mountains of Kciry to 
th(? west. It commanded a view of 
above half of the breadth of Ire- 
land ; and must have been, when 
the adjacent uplands were wooded, 
a most pleasant and romantic situa- 
tion ; from whence, no doubt, Spen- 
ser drew several pm;ls of the seeneiy 
of his poem. The river Mulla, 
whicli he more than ouce has intro- 
duced ill Ids poems, nm through hi 
grounds.’’ Hero he resided^ with 
the intermission of an occasional 
visit to London, eleven years. And 
there seems no reason to doubt tliat 
they were, as life* Hows, eleven 
years of happiness. True 

That grief and pain did find him at the 
last 


but whom of woman-born liavo they 
not found, at fii :>t or at la>t, before 
aiol sinct' the ndju of that tpieiulous 
(’alipli, wi»o, ia a long hlo, could 
remember but three' peifccliy whilu 
d.iy> I 

Air Southey, wliose \vords arc 
almost always wordN of ui^dom, 
says, Spenser had bitter rtuc^on to 
repent that he li.ui not cho.'>*«ui the 
better part of private life.'’ Till his 
tweijty«.se\eath year his life was ]ni- 
vate — durin;j: a veiy le\N years only- 
co«ibl it be <*<n*reetly s^aul to Inivebeen 
]»ublic, and “ that not iuuch f * and his 
Jong abode at Kilcoliiiaii was almost 
entirely one ot retirement and se- 
el u'^ion. We cannot think lliat his 
lot was eitlu'r daik or troubled. 
Mr Todd mentions tlie chief eras 
of ins life. At the aire of i!b he 
was admitted into the hoiiscdiold of 
l^eicester, and was paironi'-ed by 
that nobleman, as well as >idney. At 
the age of '27 lie was Secretary 
to tlie Lorddieuienanl of irt land. 
At the age of 33, a grant of land w.as 
issued to liim by tlie Crown. At the 
age of 37, a pension of fifty pouuils 
per annum was settled iijion him by- 
the royal bounty I'or lile. At the 
age of *13, or sooner, he was cleik to 
the (*ouncil of Munster, an odice 
then reputed worth twenty pounds 
per annum — sums very liilferent in 
>altie from what they bear at this 
day'. No man,” says Mr Southey, 
•* could bo nmre highly' i]ualitied 
either bj' capacity' or diligence for a 
public station. His treatise upon ihc 
atate of Ireland shews how fully he 
had made himself acipiainted with 
the afiaira of that unhappy country, 
how /wen be un4lei***.rofMl the real 
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causes of its misery^ ami hour dis- dreadful fire, aud his last moments 
tinctly he perceived the course which at an obscure iiiii or lodging-house, 
ought to have been pursued.** U docs we remember the sad saying of old, 
not appear that his public duties ** Call no man happy till he dies.*’ 
were very onerous or oppressive, or In the summer of Sir Walter 
that they withdrew him much from llaleigli visited Spenser at Kileol- 
his home. He makes no complaint man. We wonder if the poet cuUi- 
of bad or feeble health, and the gene- rated Ida own land, and if he were 
ral tone of Ida poetry bespeaks a joy- a good farmer! Ho was bound to 
ful as well as a tender spirit. He cultivate it, but where was the capi- 
was occupied on Ids great poem tal V The rental was vfdticd, we be- 
during many years, and what long- lieve, at fibout twenty pounds ; and, 
continued delight must there have we daresay, Spenser did little more 
been to liini iVoiii that inspiration! than kill his own mutton. Vet living 
He had fame to Ids heart's idghest In a castle of the Desmonds, ainl sur- 
desires ; for tlie three first books of rounded by 3000 acres of his own 
the Faerie Queen lifted him up, from land, we must not, with Ids pension, 
the level of the most eminent among call the Queen's own chosen poet, 
ids contemporaries, to the top of ** a though not her laureate, poor. Spoil- 
heaven-kissing hill,” far above them ser celebratc<l this meeting in a 
all. His wedtled years were all too charming passage in Colin Clot/t'.. 
few, but till willdii three miserable vome Home afjainy* a jileasant pomn 
months of their close, and it was in- dedicated to Kaleigh, an<l elated, 
deed most rueful, full of enjoyment ; erroneously it would heom, l.j'M ; 
for he had marri^nl the woman of his for from some allusions in it to (^v(Mits 
choice, young, fair, and good, and that happened a considerable tiiin* 
they were blessed with offspring, after that period, the light date is 
Who shall say, then, that Spenser probably 
was not happy Yet thinking of that 

“ < O.ie day,* he) * I Rat (as was my trade - 

Under the foute of Mole, that mountaifu; bore. 

Keeping iny sheep amongst the cooly sfiude 
Or die greenc alders by the 3Iu)iues shore ; 

There a srraunge sliephcard chaiinst to Ihuie me out. 

Whether allured witli my pipe’s delight, 

Who^e pleasing sound yshrilled far about, 

Of tiiither led by chaunce, I know not right - 
Whom when I asked from what plaet; he came, 

And how he bight himselfe, he did yeleepe 
The Shepheard of the Ocean by name, 

And said he tame far from the inuin>sea deepe. 

He, sitting me beside in that same shade, 

Provoked me to plale some pleasant fit : 

And when he heard the tnustek' which I made. 

He found himselfe full greatly pleasd ut it . 

Yet remuling my pipe, be tooke in bond 
lily pipe, before tliat aemuled of many, 

And plaid thcreoii ; (for well that skill he cond ;) 

Himselfe as skilfiiU in that art us any. 

He pip’d, 1 sung ; and when he song, I piped ; 

I)y chaunge of turnes, each making other inery ; 

Neither envying other, nor envied, 

So piped we, untill we both were weary.” 

On this iiitere*!fting visit, Mr imich less satisfied, than by recalling 
Thomaa Campbell finely remarks, the scene as it really exi.sted. Wiieu 
^ Spenser has commemorated this we conceive Spenser reciting his 
Interview, and the inspiring intlu- compositUiuH to Haleigli, in a scene 
ence of Raleigh’s praise, under the so beautifully appropriate, the iniiul 
figurative description of tivo shep- casts a pleasing retrospect over tiiat 
herds tuning their pipes beneath the influence wlddi the enterprise of 
alders of the Muiiaf a fiction with* the discoverer of Virginia, and the 
whick Ibe mind, perhaps, will be genius of the author of the Faerie 
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Qufien, liave respectively produced 
i)\\ the fortune and language of Eng- 
Liiid. The Fancy iiiighi; be pardoned 
for fi mojiieiitary superstition, that 
the ficiiius of their country liovered, 
uiHccn, oV(u* their meeting, casting 
Jicr lirst look of regard oii the Poet 
that \v«Ts d<^'3tiued to inspire lier fu- 
ture JMilton, and the other on the 
iiiiiriliine Hero, wIjo paved the way 
tor the colonizing distant rcgloiia of 
the (Midi, where the language of 
England was to be spoken, and tlie 
]) 0 (*iry of Spenser to he admired.*’ 
Jluli‘igli |»t»r.oiaded Id in to accom- 
pany him i<> hhighind — and in 15f>0 
Were published tin* Three First 
Books ot the Faery Queen. I'lien 
it was that Qiiceu Elizabeth, pleased 
with that “ simple song'* — /) 
— confeua'd on him a pmoion ot E.50 
a -year, 'frue it is, that on the tliird 
edirion of tin* Slieplifod’s Calendar, 
he cliaijged, or it was c hanged, “ the 
niiff/ song of carefull (’oliiiet,” into 
tln» Inunl song,” ^^c., which led 
many to believe that be was then the 
r^aureate. But JMr Malones has shewn 
“ that from the JofMi-l be may pro- 
jX'rly b(‘ considered as fjliing this 
ollice, tboiigb, like most of bis pre- 
(bn-.'ssors, "and bis two immediate 
sm eessors, lie is nut ]>rofessedly , 
styled Liuncatc in bis patent,” Spen- 
ser soon after returned to Ireland; 
ami Ids fame was now such — for the 
Faerie Queen, though a threat original 
poi»m, was received with universal 
ud miration — that the publisher coi- 
lectcMl a number of bis pomns that 
lead been lloaiing .about in IMSS., and 
printed them in a volume. 

** or s ouv f.iir *1.011:111101 -i, I'.ith* V }vn:j;ht, 
yi* taKr •small lior*!.” 

I'or bear the Priuter to the gentle 
reafler, “ Since* my late sotting forth 
of the 7'V^/r/ n; //, finding that it 
liatli found a favourable, passage 
amongst you, I have ^ilbeI 1 se eudea- 
vour(*il, by all good impairs (for the 
better encrease and accomplishment 
of your delights,) to g(*t into my 
)iMnd<*s such small Wiems of the same 
author’s, as I lie;ird were disperst 
abroad in siindrle liands, and vnt 
fV/A/c to hrr roote by by hhnseff; some of 
them biiviiig been 'divet ucfy imhpzUnt^ 
and pxtrioynvd from bhn, ^^h^ce de^- 
partnre over ma. Of the which 1 
have by good means gathered toge- 
ther thcbe few parcels present^ which 
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I have caused to be imprinted alto- 
gether, for that they all seem to con- 
tain like matter of argument in them ; 
being all complaints and meditations 
of the world’s vanities, verie grave 
and profitable. To which effect I 
understand he wrote, besides suudric 
others, nanielie, Ecclesiastes, and 
Canticura Qanticorum, translated ; a 
Scriight’s Slumber, tlie Hell of Lo- 
vers, and Purgatorio ; being all dedi- 
cated to Ladies ; so as it may seeme 
he meant them all to one volume; 
besides some other Pamphlets, loose- 
lie 8cattere<l abroad ; as the Dying 
Pelican, the Howers of tbe Lord, 
the Sacrifice of a Sinner, the Seven 
Psalms, &c., which, when I can, either 
by hiiiiselfe, or otherwise attaine to, 

1 mean likewise, for your favor sake, 
to set four 111 ; in the meantime, pray- 
ing you genlilie to accept of these, 
and eraciouslie to entertainc the 
‘ Nrw Poet: ” 

The poems thus published were 
the lluins of Time — the Tears of 
the Muses — VirgiTs Gnat — Mother 
Hubbard's Tale — tbe lluins of 
Home, by Bellay — 3Itiiopotmos, or 
Tale of the Butterfly — Fisioiis of 
tbe World's Vanitie — Bellay’s Vi- 
sions — and Petrarch’s Visions, All the 
others allud(*d to, and many more, 
were lost for ever. Such careless- 
ness of his offspring is almost incre- 
dible, and altogether unaccountable, 
in such a poet as Spenser, who knew 
their worth, and was likely to be a 
fond and proud parent, uneasy when 
they were out of his sight. “ Iinbe- 
ziled and pui loyned !” By^ whom ?— 
Stealing books at sales and in shops 
is, we "are told, nowadays, though 
sometimes perhaps an accidental, by 
no means an uncommon occurrence; 
but “ imbeziliiig and purloyning’* 
MSS. seems a touch beyond the ima- 
gination of ordinary thieves, and our 
curiosity is awakened to know how, 
ill Spenser's case, it had been so suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Was it by 
pickpocketing, highway robbery, 
biady-liftiDg,"or housebreaking f We 
read of clerks embez/ling their mas- 
ters’ money, and people about dock- 
yards embez/ling king’s stores, but 
wo do not remember leaving seen re- 
corded, by tbe peniiy-a-Hne men, any 
case of '■ pulling up ” on a charge of 
embezzling unpublished poetry. It 
•is stated with much eimplicity by 
Spenser’s publisher, that the knaves 
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had been busy with his MS. y since 
his departure over sea.’* Think for 
a moment of many of Byron’s, or 
Scott’s, or Wordsworth’s huest poems 
pretty widely circulated in MS. by 
means of embe>!/.lenient and piirloin- 
Murray, Loni^man,niid Black- 
wotid, l>y strenuous and iudefalii^ahle 
“ all good means, getting them into 
their handes since the departure of 
their nutiiors over sea,” and “ im- 
printing altogetlier those few paretds 
present, verie grave and prohtal>le.” 
Oaii you, in the wihiest work of 
blee]^, dream of “ a farther portion of 
the Excursion, a Poem,” coming out 
in quarto, dtiringa vi?tit made by tin 
Bard to Switzerland, pt luted with 
tolerable accuracy from various iMS, 
copies carefully C(*l]att*<l, that had 
biMMi by privat*' col bn* tors “ ini!)e- 
zib*<l and ]>«ivloyned V” 

We would lain cive a fe v 4Hiotn- 
tions from '^ome of tliese pOvuns — but 
must bt' i praing of extract. 

They w iio <io not Invow llu* iiiddcu 
meaning of Muio;jotioos must lind it 
out for tliems.’i V es, but we slnll 
shew them •‘ome j)a>^:ues tliat wiil 
set them to the sMidy of 

Spenser. Ininylne — La<ly iair — ibc 
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most beautiflil of the race of silver- 
winged Flies, 

“Mdiich do pO'^sess the empire of the air. 
Betwixt the centred earth and azure 
skies.” 

('all him (’iarion, the “eldest sonno 
and heire” of Miiscaroll. “ Through 
the wide compass of the ay rie court” 
you !>eho1d him — “ tlie fresh young 
FJie,” with unwearying wdngs wa- 
vering to and fro, over “ the wide 
rule of his renowned sire.” lie is 
not like a bee — nor a nioili~nor a 
buttertly — nor a dragon-lly — n<»r tlie 
Emperor of Morocco — but be Is the 
Prince of the Air, and ifcv<‘r he were 
a chrysalis, it must have been, not in 
ParadEe, but in Hisiven. 'riuough 
tlu* clear blue lirmament be goes 
gluncingly aloiiif, nor can he be hid- 
den ill a <*li>ud. "I'heii down the 
“ streaiiUfiLT rivers” he sjdis, }-et 
touches iiot t)ie water with wings or 
feet - iind now cebpsin r tin* iuNirini^, 
dowers, he danf cH iii tin* air iuxv over 
the suirinior mends — and now * 4bir4*s 
to tempt lli(* troublous winds,*’ ami 
in hi-^ glee to play alba-'hliie ain<mg 
l)o» gloom ol thunder. Ibjt i(*t Sp<*n- 
erbs self speak of liis own ( laiion. 


‘ Sj liii a iiite.nnr's (i..; . \vl*.fn miidc 

j c ibne t.ie woiM had quiored, 

Ai'ii In h c.i Ib' tvuii TEperiou’s ficiie ehiUle 
X'ffiKUng <lui be.^inc'^ uhru»d di'‘{»reii, 

Wrub'-. ali tiip lif/avciis on io.ver creaunts Mnikb*, 
i aniun, with vauntkiii lu^tit hei), 

A:;»*r li*’* dm a'.. road to biie ; 

Ai*d chort’to >.;)!) ht^ prepare. 


“ Ills hrrast- ]>U4te fn-*. tliat w.n of Fubstaace pure, 
Bt'forc his indjU* begirt he firmely bound 
Tnat rncjugbt life from yron death assure. 

And waifl his gentle corps from criiell wound ; 

Tor it by orte wus framed, to tndure 
Tfie bit of hab't»:ii »tt*ele and bitter sto viid, 

No les*«e than that which VuIcnriR rruidc to shtidd 
Achiiie-s* hie from fate of Troyan field. 


“ And then about his shoulders broad he threw 
An hairie hide of some wild beast, whom liee 
Iti *.aivni;e foi rest by adventure skw'. 

And rcfc tbo spoyle his ornament to hee ; 

Wideh, spredrtirjg all his burke with drcudfuil view, 
ide alb tluit him so boinble did Fee, 

'J’l.inke him Alctdes with llie lyon’s akin, 

Wlieii the Xictofan conquest he did win. 


Upon his head his glistering htir^uiict, 

The %\bich W’us wrought by wondi-ious- device, 
And coriou«rfy engraven, he did net ' 

Tile rnetHil was of rare and pushing price j 
Not iMbo aieele, nor brasH^from Uorinth fet. 
Nor coatly ^^ricakUe from strange Pbv^nice ; 
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But such a* could both Phcebuji arrovves ward, 

And tir haylirig darts of Heaven beating hard. 

“ Tiierein two deadly weapons fixt he bore, 

Strongly oiitlauriccd towfuds either side, 

Like two sliarpe speares, his enemies to gore : 

Like as a warlike brigandinc, applyde 
To light, layes forth her threatinJl pikes afore, 

The engines which in them sad death doo hyde ; 

So did this tlic outstreteh his leurfull Jiornes, 

Yet so as him their terrour more adorncs. 

‘‘ Lastly his shiiiic wings as silver hrigljt, 

Painted with thousand colours pas'‘ing farre 
All painters skill, he did about him dight: 

Not balfe so manie sundrie colours arre 
In Iris bowe; tie Heaven doth shine so bright, 

Distinguished with manie a twinckling staric ; 

Nor luiioes bird, in her eye-«potttd traine. 

So many goodly colours doth cental ne. 

“ Ne fmay it be withouten perill spoken i 
The archer god, the sonne ot rythereo,* 

That ioyes on wretched lovers to be wroken. 

And heaped spoyles of blcedinq harts to see, 

J5eares in his wings -so manic a cljanjcfull token. 

Ah ! my liege lord, toiyive if linto ri*ee, 

If ought ag‘tin*«f thine honour I have tu!de ; 

Yet suie those wings wcic fairer maniiuicie. 

Full many a ludie faire, in court full oft 
Beholding them, hitn secretly invidc, 

And vvisht that two such fanno, so silken soft. 

And golden faire, her love would her provide ; 

Or that, when tiiem the gorgeous die had doft. 

Some one, tliat would with grace be giaiidde. 

From him would stcale them privily away, 

And bring to lav .so precious a pray.” 


Look steadfastly on iiia wings, and 
you will see them all mysteriously 
composed of the beautiful small 
images of a ihousaud flowers. How 
came they so r Many thousand years 
ago there lived a nymph bight Astery, 
who one day wasgathering, along with 
many nym[)hs, llow'ers wherewith- 
al to array the forehead of Venus; 


and slie soon hi led lier lap with more 
plenteous and lustrous store than all 
the rest. They spitefully accused 
her l'.»-foro the Queen of Love, of 
havinj? had secret aid lent her by 
(hipid, in lifithering into her lap the 
children of the Spring. But listen 
to Speuaer the Divine. 


“ Fftsoones that damzell, by her heavenly might, 
She turn’d into a winged Uutterlhc, 

In the wide aire to make Jier wamlring thi>ht ; 

And all those llo\vrc«, with which so plcnteouslie 
Her lap she filled had, that bred her .«piglil, 

She placed in her wings, for iiitinoiie 

Of her pretended crime, though crime none were : 

Since which that die them in her wings doth beare. 

“ Thus the fresh C'i.irion, being readic dight. 

Unto liis iouniey did hillJ^elfe addre.sse. 

And with good speed began to take bi.s flight ; 

Over the field.s, in his franke hisiines'^c, 

And nil the chumpnine o*re he soured light ; 

And all the countrey wide he did po.s.^^^se, 

Feeding upon their pleasures bounteousiie. 

That nolle gainsaid, nor ndne did him envie. 
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Tiie vooJs, tlje rivers, and tfie mwlowcs ;;rene» 

AVith bis airtJ.tMi ting wiii^s he measured wide, 

Nj did lie have tiie moujitaines Iisire unseeiie. 

Nor the r.it»ki* gras^ie feniies delights untri ie. 

Ihii Iff ti!c*^e, how over sweet they hotue,. 

?Jote please ids ratieio, nor hijn eaiise l‘ uhide ; 

Ills choiechill St. use with every change doth IliC. 

Ko coiumon tilings may please a wavering wit. 

“ To the pay pardins his uii>taid desire 
Hun wholly caried, t«;> refresh his spriphts : 

Tfiore luvi'^h Xatme, in her host attire, 

I’owres r\>i (h sweete odors mid ulliiring siplits ; 

Afid Aste, wi^.li her r.»otondiiigi doth aspire, 

T' exeeli the narnrall with made delights; 

And ul), that laiiv or plea^utii may be round? 

In riutous c\> es^o doth there abound. 

Tin re he round about doth die, 

I’^roin bed to he<’, horn one (o olber bolder ; 

-\nt! ♦iiko'i Niiivey. uith curi mis b'l-ie eye, 

llo.vre aiid herbe there s^t in order; 

Now ibis, now he ta«teth teiuleily, 

Yet iinj.e of tiu in he nu!i ’y doth disorder, 

N\; with I i" h efi. thetr silken h u\ c demce ; 

Ti'ii j)a.-tiii*» s o‘i t!ie pie I'urcs of eaeh place. 

“ Anil cverm^»c‘ v.'irli o o<*‘ vaiieiit. 

And el'JMiye ot • ^lor uH <*hai.’pe ^ wrote, 

lie Ciiftts Id, 5 j • ;*:• lo 

N iW of •;.) <’l l:erlMrVni»*‘t ii'cet 

Or ot ti.«* ile.i V. v;Jj\ .’j \x*t on tln^rn l^'e^ In*, 

N.j ; in tin* s.i .'e bathin ' h* t> r./if r i ete • 

Aiid th'ii i.' j5 •. ». belli o.; hraui.'di lliei'e’*y, 

'J o wc Jfh •:* hi md hi . in»>y*‘t »\lngs to djy. 

* Ari I v^ ;; d n v. or i;. 

ie, feteht I’ofii farreaiway, 

(>. i ieii .kt and fiAfis at uo', 

Aod on Ml ^ I rei ddy do'h pray. 

'i I’jen V. I'.i ;.e h b>:n ,/hii'l,find tvd his Ti'i. 

In the vs tine.r', ' ”•* he d* »h li*n:**eire embay, 

And ti'i;*.* biro in rbiloM- ‘-ii hi am nee 

Of all hi' :.!! idivilnc' i ki • 'ty iayannee. 

*• \\ hrd :',.OK' rt.»h*,i5lc e .Ti {.d! to ireatUi'e 
Tlian to tnjriy dob^’iit v i:h llb,rije, 

And tn be loid oi ail tiie \v.mK<*s of VaiUTt*. 

'I'o lai^; .0 in *1/ aire f.« -n i)i* Ihirrh to bigln shii . 

'I'o fee I on fb?v\ie-» and weedt of ^.M-ious kat-n'e. 

To take v. l ‘ ti-Vir Ihin/r doth plija**r tlie lie .■* 

AVfio iC'/s not' piru'-ed with -nch bnf nine^, 

Weil woithy lie t o taste of vvretebi I’.ue ” 

Immortal, of a im lio ton Iiim, wlKoever Jn* lloatn or ilie?, his 

bright Priuco of Air. He ^ ** one own bliss in Iiin own hcanty, without 

. of those heavenl}' i'VfVw tlial cumriot liope ks without fear, auu alhstifli- 

die**' Fairer and happier a thousaiKl riont in the Now for ever present 

' tilUee is he than any of us creatures round his path hy the piovi.siuii of 

Oiilled men* Shabby iusecU in com* benignant nature ! Iltit wliy lingers 

pariaoo are wo, striving to “glitter Clation among that Iltnsh of f]o\ver«, 

m the noontide tay,*’ in rivalry with “ hiniHolf a fairer llovvor r** FlnUcrs 

iftent tincted by heaven* SayeH than he In shivering desire, having found 

bob an Ephemeral ? If so it be, then among the dews hts filmy paramour ? 

la bfa day to him capacious of all Not Love but Death hasno%v Htitch- 

kindled as he is by n breath sul (clarion — for who but 

life» and bearing with , Arai*bue’s son, has enveloped hlinuk 
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gossamer, inextricable its entanglc- 
nient as lb e web of Fate, nor may 
AHteria’s self now save the child of 
the sun from ]»er<litiori. 

Out of the magic circle of the Faerie 
Queen, there is nolliing sb beautiful 
in Spensi'r as Muio])otmos. He is 
indeed th«* nlo^t poetical of eiitomo- 
logists. lliat winged Jiriper.soualioii 
of Youtb ami .loy, liolding in fee 
earth, middle-air, and hea\en, seems 
0 vision sent t«> n‘v«*al to iis the seci et 
i-f liappiness lying among M.oweis 
spiaad far an.'l wide ov'U’ tlie do- 
mains of Inuoc-»*ii(*(‘. Tliere inay u't‘ 
frast at will — so -.ve dream — \\’!tho;it 
sill and with< ►-in-f d —as !4p4)n 
flewy air from lji » ^s»i;n h:'<ls in piiiiiy 
exiiaitui. Hiittill 1). a‘li liliii'-4 If die, 
MO brc'ath is djawn apart from ihm- 
g<*r. l>oy, >e:r-t'oh ! — ;-i i-*- 

blight! Look — — look thcr^*-- 
l)4‘al.li at yooi* arm ai d into Vvor 
bieCaSt, crauibi'^ like ^pidei ! 

Sp»ni'><.*r to i\ e li ♦ pm ntly 

r*r<>MS(Ml toandtiolh li im:«d ; 

f4M’ in .Janarn \\ !./< e^bid ) oi 
again in lamdt n, stp M(H«‘ndie.L!, we' 
^.npposi*, lio' ^nddie.ti !o . ; J.ijdi- 

iiaida. ' ' lt»r his 

“ iiiihe/ileii and'pui ymsT’ \»j< «*es 
had been publi'dim wiOjiJUf ji'iv 
trouble To hineelt " -«m e iiis dep.n- 
lo. e ov<‘r sea.’’ J liis i'me ok‘gy \vas 
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written upon the defitli of ii>uiig]as 
Howard, daughter and heir of Henry 
Lord Howard, Viscount Byn8ton,and 
wife of Arthur George or Gorges, 
Esq. afterwards knighted. The 
opening is very solemn. It reminds 
us of Words w’oriirs laiech-gatherer, 
oil the lonely iMoor. Spenser meets 
with Alcyon — s«'> he calks the wi- 
dower — mueli in the same mood of 
mind that ha** takc'U hohl on Words- 
woi th before hi.* liapp^ms to seci Iiiin 

■v^ JlO, 

Till ekk n .ta » in that evt-r woie 

^ M-y ], lif:.*’ 

Familiar fil'*inls are tin* priet of 
ihe Doe. ami he, of the Faerie 

(Jiieen. bo knows that Spenser 

may ijot luve read the Lyrieal 13al- 
1 lO.v. r l i [M»* k>apiin,.ida, Speii'^ei* 
«• bill i;.' e'* -ayr-» in vain, to lauil- 

to. I a »rii man lii-reaved of all 

a joy evt n in ]ii^ piiine; 
tn t) I eii-g;i herer, /^VoriLworlh 

tbid- I'outoit in ?h(‘ multitude of 
tlont n I thin iiiin, from the rc^ig- 
n. non of ji iMuper about to slip like 
a -.hadt'iw int*> tiu* crave. l5olh 
poem- are, n iheir inojal, sublime. 
'j'’.e\ ‘.ta in jn-|)ii«-<l by the same 
^piiit, and laid on the saim* ‘■.luine. 
U< ilgiou-* readin:. — ( \ eu on tJie Sab- 
bath' ior any eij\ld ol’ «bi-t. 


‘ bj jLiioaoiN tNeoiiiir. \\]»en tlu‘ waaiit' ‘ ja, 
\Mt r hi- duNi'" i4>ng jab«)ur, to w— r. 

Soil - A. at e I 4».v h.isii!..'’ <r. I'-r’in 

Too skie, tfa.i %vater in ila 

1 •.'tikt ..lao'id I'l t'r*. afh tin' tri'i=vki 5‘^ o* 

In opvn fa It!-, wliii-i* IbiwriiiiT piiiie, innai't 
W iMi em iy tio'st'-. 1 «;m 1 l«>-f lluir l>4 antic t..ai . 


riiere came into my inimi a troul*]oiis thon^^hi, 
Wha h n.iyJy dotb my we »ker wir •ive. 

Ne k Is it um»b it tin til baNt* ta»>l»fc?li’‘ 

IJi r loT.^ borne n InP. Iiint ol lu’avn^e^‘.e, 

\N'hieh sbe conci iva ti haih throuiih iiitditation 
O ' tin*. woibFs vainneNii* and bre’>4 wrt tt'hediic’^**e. 
That yet iny soul it deeply doth empassanu 


“ So ns I nnizcd on the iiFHcrie 

ill wlnefi uitMi bv« , und 1 of nniiiy most, 

.Most iniseiitlile man; I did ciqiic 
\Vhrro towards me a sory \vi#;ht did cost, 

Flad nil in hlaek, that mouriniig did bewray. 

And iai'ob stn/fe in hand devontly crost, 
l^ike to some pilgrim come from Urre away. 

His carclcs‘*o locks, uncombed and uiishornc, 

Hong long adown, and beard all overgrowtie, 

'Tnat well ho seemed to he ^oino wdghe torlonic ; 
I^)owiie to the earth his hcavie eyea were thrown, 

As louthiftg light ; and ever a5 he went 
He sighed soft, and inly deepe d.id groue. 

As if his heart in pieces would have rent# 

VOl.. JiXXlV. so, eexv. 3 « 
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Spenser. A’b. I. 

Approaching nigh, his face I vewcd nerc, 

And liy the sernblunt of his coiinteiiance 
;Me seemd I had liis person scene elsewhere, 

:Most like Alcyon seeming at a glaiiiicc ; 

Alcyon he, the iollie shepheard swniiie. 

That wont full meirilie to pipe and duunce. 

And fill with pleasure every wood and plane. 

“ Yet halfe in doubt, because of his disguize, 

I sofelie sayd, * Alcyon j* Thcrewithull 
He lookt aside as in di'-dainfull wise, 

Yet stayed not, till I aguiiie did c'all : 

Then, turning back, he saiile, with hollow sound, 

* Who is it that dooth name me, wofull thrall. 

The wretcliedst man that treads this day on ground ?’ 

‘* ‘ One, whom like wofulnoss, impressed di'cpe, 

Hath made fit mate thy wretched case to licaie, 

And given like cause with tlice to waile and wepe ; 
Cirlele finds some ease by him that like does heave. 
'Phen stay, Alcyon, gentle shepheard ! stay,’ 

Quoth 1, ‘ till thou have to my tnistic lare 
Committed what thee dooth ill apay.* 

Cease, foolish man,* (saide he, halfe wrot'ifull) ) 

‘ 'Po seeke to heave that which cannot be tolil, 

I'or the huge anguish, which docth multiply 
I\ly dying paines, no totigue c.in well nnlold; 

Ne doo J care tliat any should bemone 
IMy hard mishap, or any v.ecpe that would, 

Jl It sceke alone to weetu*, and dye ahme.' 

“ * 'Phen be it so,’ fpioth I, ‘ that thou art bent 
'P«i die alone, uiipuietl, unplaincd ; 

Yet, ere thou die, it were conveinent 

'I'u tell the cause which thee thereto constrained, 

J^cast that the world thee dead accuse of guilt, 

A ’id say, when thou of none shnlt he inalntiiined, 
Tiiat thou for secret crime thy blood hu't spilt.* 

“ ‘ Who life does loath, and longs to be unbound 
Fioin tbe strong bhackles of fraiie fic*>h,* rpioLli he, 

‘ Nought cares at all what they, that live on ground, 
Deem the occasion of his death to hec ; 
ilather desires to be forgotton quight, 

'J'han question made of his calamitie; 

For harts deep sorrow hates both lil*e and light. 

** * Yet since so much thou soemst to rue my griefe, 
And car’st for one that for himsi If cares nought, 
(Sign of thy love, though nought for rny reliefe. 

For my reliefe exceedeth living tliought;) 

I will to thee this lieavie case relate : 

Then hearken w'ell till it to end ho brought, 

For never didst thou heare more liuplessc fate.’ ’* 


Alcyon then relates the story of 
Ms grief; and to synipathizo with 
the speaker you must have stu- 
died Spenser; for he sy)cak8 of h'm 
lost wife as a “ lovely lionesse,” 
done to death by the miirdcu-oiiH 
dart of a cruel Satyr. She was a 
Howard, and he lineally descended 
from that race ever distinguished 
" by unspotted loyaltie to their 
prince and country/^ Therefore, says 


Spenser in liis dedication to tlie 
right lionoiirnble and virtuous Lady, 
Helena, Mar<|iiesse of Northampton 
— I doe assture myself that no due 
honour done to the W'liiTr. Lion, but 
will be gratefull to your Ladyship, 
whose husband and children do so 
nearly pai tici])at^^ with the blood of 
that noble family.” Hut having after 
such fashion told his loss, Alcyon 
thenceforth ufcs ordinary speech. 
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and with wonls as ftiniple, the tender 
hearted Poet 

“ Ui(l with mild consuilc strive to mitigate 
The fcturmie ])asi:ic)ii of Ids troubled 
•bre.^t.” 

Hut Alcyon is detif to all coiTifr)rt. 
I'Jiore Jh^ stands, a Hhadovv in the 
gloomy evening, ‘‘ pouring out sor- 
rows like a sea.” There is soiiie- 


thing very awful in his unconscious 
neglect of all the words of pity and 
wisdom, and in tlie perfect self-po-^- 
session of a big grief, that seems as 
if it could iie\er end, and keeps 
f<*eding itself u|)ori lamentations. 
Yet sometimes it seems a softer sor- 
row. And in jiauscs of anguish, his 
heart breathes forth a pathos not too 
severe for tears. 


‘‘ fell awiiy in her first age*> spiing, 

'VV’liilst yet lier leiife uasgreene, and lixsh her rinde, 

And wliiNt lifi- brnimch faire b!'“'Son)es fourth did bring, 
Slie fr!l away agaiii'it ail coiu ^e ol kiinie. 

I'ui a re to ilie is right, Imt. yt>uili K wrong; 

She I<11 a way like Inut idowne down with wiridc. 

Wei'ije, "liejdieuid! weepe, to make my undei-soiig. 

Wiiat hart .nO vtor.ie l ard hut tiiu< would weepe, 

And ]*oiii’e lorih ot iiK*e'.‘'aMt teares V 

Wlf.Kl rmiun but w'udd h t conipa^sion rreope 
Into Ins hri ast, und pieiee his eiires ? 

In ‘•te.ul (U ttaies, v\l»OMi I r.i'-kiAi b'tter well 
J w.i'ted have, luy In -tit bhxxi droojiing \ve:ire?, 

'I'o think to ground iiow that laire blos^^onie fell. 


‘‘ 'Vet lt‘11 ‘•lie not as urn* eii]’or''t to dy^s 
N'* (lyde witii drf.ul and grudging dis**unrenr, 
Ibit one t(*)ld wiMi t/avell downe doth Jye, 

S ) 1 ly she downe, as if to >leepe she werit. 

And olo-ilo iu'V eyes with carelesse <iuietnessc ; 
I'lie wliib’s soit Death asvay her spirit lieiit, 
And soule a^isuyid from siiilull deshlinesrs. 

** Vet ere tint life her lodging did fe>rsake, 

S'le, all resolv’d, and read.ie to remove, 

(' diing to me ay mo ! V tins wi<e bespake ; 

‘ Alevon ! ah, my first and latest love! 

All ! why duis my Mevon vveopo and moiiriie, 
And gru >\- niv ;;ii »st, that ill more ifuu behove, 
As il to me lie..i eii iuii‘-t home eviU touriio ! 


*’ ' I, sinee the n!e"‘>enger i'- e<uno b-rniee, 

'I'lnt suinuuu!" -onlo** unto the hiida'e leait 
Di Ills gi\at needs depart lioui llue, 

And sti.iight ohay his sov< r ji.o belie. ist ; 

liy siioiihi Ah'yon tbe'.i 'O smto hinunt 
Tliat 1 lioni ini.seiie -hall be uLm^v, 

And tieed from wroUhed long nr.pii^onmeiU 1 

Dm* ilaies are lull of dobuir mnl disease, 

Oui hie allheted with incessant ic, 

4’hat naiigiit on Marth m.iy lessi n er appease ; 
Why then should I desire lure to lomanie! 

Dr why should he, that loves me, sortie bee 
lor niy deliverance, oral all complaine 
My goode to lieare, and toward ioyes to see ! 

“ * I goc, and long desired liave to goe ; 

1 goe with gladiicsse to my wished rest, 

A\ hereas no world’s sad rare nor wasting w*oe 
IVIay come, their liappie quiet to molest; 

Hut saints and angels in celestial thrones 
Kternally liiin juaise that hath them hlest ; 
■J’heic shall I be amongst those blessed ones. 
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** ‘ Yet, ere I goc, a pledge I leave with thee 
Of the late love the which betwixt ub past, 

My young Ambrosia ; in lieu of mee. 

Love her ; so shall our love for ever last. 

Tliup, deare I adieu, whom I expect ere long.* — . 

So having said, away she softly past : 

Weepe, shepheurd ! weepe, to make mine undersong.” 


How different a Greek from an 
English Elegy I We speak not no w 
— we have done so elsewhere — in 
one of our articles on the Anthology 
— of the Spirit, but of ihcs Form of 
the Lament, Seldom, if ever, wo 
believe, did a Greek Elegy exceed 
two hundred lines — often ’twas not 
a score — sometimes but a very, very 
few. Tlie Spirit gavcj the Form. 
Jlesignation we may hardly call it — 
a Flower or a Tree had been beloved 
or admired — the frost or tlie steel 
had done its work — and the survi- 
vor, in simple sorrow, sang a fare- 
well strain. Seldom, we Uiiuk, was 
it what we should call in)[>a‘<!!»icmed ; 
yet cold it was not, and in its com- 
pression often maje>tical, as if iu» 
grief could unduly disturb genius. 
Elegiac poetry and elegiac statuary 
— if we may so speak — were one 
and the saiiie. Niobe Jierself, among 
her smitten children, seems still — 
the concentration — almost raim — 
of maternal — rather than of any one 
mother’s agonj', Jhit our cletii<*s 
seem as if ihcjy inid an unfathomable 
fountain in tlui immortal spirit of 
inexhaustible woe. f^ook on tin* 
melanclinl}’ river, at any part of its 
course, and it seems as if it were 
t/tere .swollen afresh by unnumbered 
feeders coming down, in all direc- 
tions, fr<im far-off places, among tlie 
dim bills. Now it murmurs for a 
few moments almost with pleasant 
music, as strong suii«shiiie of a sud- 
den glimpses on the sullen How ; 
now ’tis like 

Tin? sound of weeping and of wuihng 
wid«; 

that hollow noise was like a niudled 
drum accompanying a soldier to his 
grave — and <Jespair now sits blank 
on tlie sliding shores, listening 
to a portentous growl of low'- mut- 
tered thunder ; or wide open are 
ffung all the portals of the sky, and 
Mercy desc.ends with healing on her 
wings, to remind Misery that prayers 
may now find their ivay into tii^ 
heart of Heaven. 

Thus the " Daplioaida,” which is 


almost all one lament by one mourn- 
er, fluctuates over nearly six hundred 
lines ! Such ebbing and such flow- 
ing ! And such siglits of the sands ! 
Any three stanzas are in themselves 
an elegy. Tlius are there many ele- 
gies ill one, yet is that one as much 
a whole as the sad sky witli all its 
misty stais. 

Spenser’s genius was like Sliak- 
s])ear<‘’s, at least in its profusion. 
Who, that ha<l read but A'enus and 
Adonis, and the Uape of Lucrece, 
and the Passionate l^ilgrim, coiihl 
have dreamt that Willy would con- 
centrate into no wry long five-act 
tragedy, half a lift* of heroic*, or hide- 
ous passion, killed in full power by 
some dreadful catastrojihe ? Why, 
Lady Macbeth says more in tliree 
words, ‘‘ Out, drunued spot,” than 
Venus in a volume. Yet N^unisspeak- 
eth wt'll — though thought not so 
Adonis. ‘‘ 'I'hesc* liheral wits” — says 
inatc lili‘ss (’harlcs Lamb — speaking 
uf all our chliT dremati*'ts — “give us 
ahvays full loeriMire — ]»leiitifully 
heaped up — linnly pressed down — 
atrd running over!” That was il.e 
way of Si>enKer. Hut lie had no 
selection, liniced ! Tlien he nas 
very unlike you who say so ; for y»‘U 
keep your hand in your pock(*t lor 
fi\e iJiinutf's when a beggar asks alms 
— selecting from tlie, golden guineas 
a base copper, whieli tlie blind man’s 
dog take.-^ uji with an ujibraidiiig curl 
of his lip, as much as to say, ‘‘ 1 c all 
that stingy.” 

Now Spenscu' was no churl. He 
would have* made a bad ovc‘i>eer of 
the poor. 'I'Jie ])arisli funds would 
not have*. Iloiirisln d in his hands. 'I'he 
alnis-box would h.i\e Ixuni !)aidvrnpt. 
But Katun*, made him her almoner, 
and he Hung the* pearls of poetry, us 
inoriiing di ops her dews, hed’ore all 
human fee*!, and hade; all mcui and 
woiiHui, boys and girls, goa-Mayin!j. 
He kept no count of his largesses— if 
be liad, Apollo’s self might have read 
his ledger. What crat ed he for “ cun- 
bezilingaud puriuiiiiiig ?” Wc* wc»ep 
to think that tio many beautiful things 
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sboiild have melted ([uhe away, but present, or sootlied with milder glo- 
lie forgot that they Ijdd ever grown ries in long array mellowing away 
into creations, and looking into his on both sides of the Enchanted Vale, 
own mind, more sii[)f‘rhly furnished while towers and tenraples, staudy as 
even than that Cave of Mammon in the archite cture of the skies, closed 
the Faerie Queen, for there he saw up, as with a sunset, Imagination's 
“ the pomp and prodigality of hea- Vista V 

ven,*^ what to him was the lost in the But of tliis noble six-hundred-lined 
past, as his own eyes were dazzled elegy, we must sing — with a few 
with the surpassing brightness of the leavings out — the final strain. 

“ « And ever as I see the starre to fall, 

And under ground to goe to give them liglit 
Which dwell in darknesse, 1 to mind will call 
How iny fair starre (that shind nn in<? so hrigln ; 

Fell sodainly and ftided under ground ; 

Since whoso dcpaituro, day is turned to night. 

And night without a V«*nu9 starre is found. 

“ ‘ Ihit soon as day doth show his doavvie f.ico, 

And cals toorth men unto tlieir t(*yl ouuj trade, 

1 will withdr.iw nu? to <;oirie d:nL ‘'Oi.-.e place. 

Or some dero e;ive, or -o*ir{.iie sii,»de ; 

Tliero will I sigh, and .^oirow all c.r'K.-jij-, 

And the hiitre htirdeii o| my c* unhide, 

Weepe, shepheard ’ \vc‘‘j e. to ir. ikc n;y undersong, 

‘ llene< futh niti.o <‘}t ' 'li.ill uev t n ore heliold 
Fairc thing vti !‘-:o{h. .iO h on lal'C de>ig]it 
Of oiJ^lit that haaiMl i rr.'jital 
Silh tluit my fairt*-* 5 >* VUcil ; 

For all J ‘'Ce vaine ..»;d t; ii-’it'- n*, 

Xe wsJi he Ijcid in a».y j 

Hut in a itioinent loose t* op i race and gloi ie.’ 

** Tims ‘.via 11 ha t nit< d hal In u«e jdaiiit, 

The hea\tesi plaint that t-vi r I l.e.nd 

lli'i cheeUe^ wext (>ale, and sprights hcg ni to t-'Uii, 

As it avaiii he would ii.ive la' a n To y round ; 

Wliich wiien 1 saw, 1, stepping to linn hght, 

Amoovi'd him out <d his swonnd, 

Aiidgan him to leeointort as 1 might. * 

“ Ihit ho no wait' recomfort* d would he, 

Nor stiller solace to approacli him uie, 

But casting up a sdi ini oil * u* a<^ me. 

That in his traimce 1 >\oU’i] mr U-t him he, 

IJid lend his hairo, .amt b'.at his hhihhia.^il lace. 

As lUK* dispose«l ^^ilfuUie to die, 

Tiiat I sore griev'd to see his v\rcU‘hed rase. 

“ I'ho’ when tlie pang was somewhat overpast, 

Aiid the outragions pa^si u nigh in)pea‘'cd, 

1 Ijiin desyrde si;h daio vias overca'-r, 

And darke nicht a]>proehod, to he pleased 
To tiirne aside unto my eahim t, 

And stay with inee, till he were hotter easi'd 
Of that strong siownd which him so sore beset. 

“ But by no lueancs 1 could him win thereto, 

Ne lorrger him iiitreat with ino to staie, 

But without taking leave lie foorth did goe 
With staggring pace and disrnall huik^ iIimiu.v, 

As if that Death lie in the face hud sei*nc, 
i>r hellish hags had met upon the way ; 

But what of him became I cannot weeiie." 
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The opening of this Elegy, we said 
—and you too must feel it to be so— 
is very solemn — and surely not less 
solemn the close. 

“ Tlie gloomy night is gathering fast,’* 

and away into it glides the ghost. 
Though another person was pi eseiit 
all the while — by condoling seeking 
to cheer — yet was the lament in so- 
liloquy — and despair lieard but his 
own voice on which he fed — supplies 
of sorrow answering the dotnaiid — 
and paid in groans of anguish. The 
woe-begone Being, wlieii made sen- 
sible of the presence of an idle com- 
forter, so far from seeking gratitude, 
“ casts up a ’sdeinful eye and then 
somewhat touched, though not sooth- 
ed at all, by the pity that would fain 
beguile into shelter his liou*^eless 
head, 

“ Without taking leave he forth tlici goe,** 

as if humanity to him were dead, and 
a man no more than a mere stone. 

But for a while let us all he hap- 
py, for Spenser is going to be mar- 
ried ; and happy the bride of sucJi a 
bridegroom — blushinggirl, think you 
not so — for theirs will be one never- 
edianging honey-moon till one or 
other die. All who knew Edmund 
Spenser loved him — hut best of all 
his own Elizabeth. TJieir marriage 
took place on St Bariiuha^.’ Day — 
(eleventh of Juin*, we think) — Mr 
Todd almost proves in IdiM — vvlieii 
he was— we tliink — in his forty- se- 
cond year. His Amoretti, or Son- 
nets, were published in loO.j, but 
written, it would appear, during the 
period of his courtsliip, and they 
(there are nearly a humlrecl) over- 
flow with all love’s tenderest fan- 
cies. All those in which joy is sub- 
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dued by serious thought, and in 
which he looks with conjugal eyc‘8 
and with a conjugal heart on his Be- 
trothed, soon about to be his Enjoy- 
ed, are “ beautiful exceedingly 

Such tales as tolil tu any maid. 

By such a man in the ^rccu shade. 
Were perilous to hear !” 

We liave seen it written that few 
poets have bad beautiful wives, most 
plain, and some ugly — but the writer 
was a fool. No true poet can long 
have an ugly wife. If ugly (wlio is 
the monster that applied that epithet 
to a woman y ) the day before he asked 
her to wed, she must have been plain 
tlwit evening — pretty on the marriage 
morn — lovely on the marriage night 
— and beautiful ever after. Her nose 
may be some degrees too slun't or 
too long in most people’s opinion ; 
clieekbones, if a Scottish lass, rather 
too high even in ihti opinion of her 
htisbaiid ; and hair that in his eyes 
is auburn, or li«5 would die for it, 
may to vulgar eyes seem red. 15ut 
shew us a ])oets’ wife who is not 
loveable, and we will try to look on 
yours with moderated lepiignama*, 
though she have j)rose in her face 
enoughfora L iiitai iaii’s sermon. Tin; 
Voices of poet’s wives are always 
“ gentle ainJ low, an excellent thing 
in woman” — and *tis amusing to 
their liushands to liear tiieiii attem])t 
to Ht^>l(i. A gust on an Eolian liarp 
relapsing into its wild iiativi*, sweet- 
ness, like music lieard in sleep. 
S|n 3 nBer’H Elizabeth was one of the 
loveliest ladies in all Ireland — and 
we have s<?en faees there that made 
our hearts cpnike with delight to hmk 
on them hut for a moment — once and 
never more. 

Look at her. 


SONNKT. 

Frtyrc is my love, wlien her fayre golden haires 
W'lth the loose wyiid ye waving chance to niarke ; 
Fayre, when the rose in her red clieekes appeartts ; 
Or in her eyes the fyre of love doe.s sparke. 

Fayre, when her brest, lyke a ricli laden barkc, 

With pretious merchandize slie forth doth lay ; 
Fayre, when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with smiles she drives away. 

But fayrest she, when so she doth display 
The gate with pearles and rubyes richly dight: 
Throgh which her words so wise do make their way 
To beare the message of her gentle .spright. 

The rest be works of Nature's wonderment ; 

But this the worke of hart’s astonishment, 
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The second portion of the Faerie 
(luvAiW was published in 159G, but 
liad been written before Spenser’s 
iiiariiage. In tlic Tenth Canto of 
llie Sixth Book, he celebrates his 
own virgin Elizabeth, begging par- 
don of tlnit other Elizabeth, who, 
perhaps, was a virgin too, but would 
Imve no charms sung of but her own. 

It is often ludicrous to witness Spen- 
ser’s trepidation on finding that he 
has gone too far in praise of beauty. 
Whether speaking in his own cha- 
racter, or tiiat of another, he checks 
himself at full speed, and lugs in the 
Queen. Sure as fate there comes 
that everlasting (‘ynthia. Even the 
miserable Alcyon dan*s not deplore 
liis “Lovely Lionesse” without clo- 
sing with a cunipliinent to “ bluff 
king liars” very own <laughter. 

“ No let Eiisa, royal shepheardesse 
'file prai<»es of my parted luvo envy, 

I’or slic liutli praises in all pienteoiisnesse, 
Eijwr’d upon her, lik showers ot C’astaly 
l?y her own shepheard 8.C. 

111 the Canto of the Faerie Qtioen wc 
now spuk<J of, lie has he(*ij ]>i<*turiijg 
a dance of Eiqilirosyne, x\glaia, and 
Thalia, who “ all naked are, and with- 
out guile;” and, lo ! a h'ouith, who, 
on Mount Ida, would have van- • 
cpiislied Venus, and sa\ed Troy. 

“ Vet was ‘•he certes but a couutrey 
lasse.” 

IMr 'fodd says that Sjii-n.ser here 
I auks his Love witli the 'riiree 

< irares, “ at the saim? time not con- 
ci'aliijg th(» lowliii(»ss 4>f lier oriiriii.” 
iVothing is kno\vii of iier origin; hut 
llien* is no r«‘a^on to suppose it was 
ItMvly, if 1)3' lo\vl\' be meant bem*aih 
the htatioii of a gentlewoman. Spen- 
ser, ])er}iap^, was someu hat too siih- 
missive to liigh rank — worshipful of 
gentle — idolatrous of noble blood. 
Mis own was of the noblest, from 
what(*ver source it Howed. He 
would not have b<*eii nsbained of his 
I'ilizabetb, bail she been a cotter's 

< liihl. ]5ut no one wlio knotvs Ids 
jmetry will imagine that he means to 
say her birth was humble, by say- 
i»‘g, — 

Yet was she ccr tes but a conn trey 

lasse.” 

lie had said the same of Rosalind ; 
anil by such or similar names he de- 
lights to call all inaitrims who lead 
their lives far from cities and froiu 
courts. To his heart there was a 
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charm in the sound — “ (Jountrey 
lasse and his delight in all rural 
simplicities was so deep, that in all 
his poetry he made his lords and 
ladies sliepherds and shepherdesses, 
thereby shewing, perhaps even fan- 
tastically, and partly in acquiescence 
with the fashion of the times, how' 
dear to him were the artlcssnesses 
of nature. 

His sonnets were manifestly writ- 
ten to a lad 3'. Were the}' not, a thou- 
sand things therein complained of or 
delighted in, that in a lady might 
have been not merely pardonable, 
but endearing — not venial merely, 
but graceful — would have been vul- 
gar coquetiy, too absurd even fur n 
lover’s smile. Spenser was in the 
prime of life, and “ in the blaze of 
his fame.” Tiiougli fond, be is not 
doling ; and his is a maul}' passion. 
^^’e must revoke our judgment on 
his llattery of “ Creat GJoriaua. ’ 
Great she was, and not ver}' 3'oung. 

*• J^ardon tby shcplieard, ’inong^t so 
latfiii 

As be bath sung of 'I'lice in all hi.> dan -9 

TO MAKK ONK MINJML Ol I'HY POUli HANU- 

MAYl) !” 

The lips and bosom of that 
“ poor baiidma} d” were his; and 
he has described them in a son- 
net almost too warm for our sober 
pages ; and “ one ininime” given to 
tbtun di<i not suilice, nor a thousand. 
He could alVord to worship Gloriana 
before the wide world ; but another 
Elisa was more than worshipped in 
his sec ret Ihiwcv of Bliss. 

Bitter as wormwood to Great Cilo- 
riana must have been his Epithala- 
iiiion. So ]H)et of our retined — 
our delicate age — could write, his 
own inarriagc-hymn of thanksgiving. 
He could In; more casil}' pardoned 
for his own epitaph — or his own epi- 
cedia. But Spenser lived in a strong 
age. And had he been silent, he 
would have felt that he wronged 
H3Mnen as well as the !Muses. We 
are not unread in Catullus. But the 
pride of Verona must bow Ids head 
ill huiiiilit}' before lids lovelier and 
loftier lav'. Jo}^ Lo\ e, Desiie, Pas- 
sion, Gratitude, Religion, rejoice in 
presence of Heaven, to lake posses- 
sion of Aftection, Be.'uit}', ami Inno- 
cence. Ftiitii and Hope are brides- 
maids, and holiest incense isburuhig 
on the altar. 
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** Wake now, my love» awake ; for it if time ; 

The rosy Morne long since left Titbon’s bed. 

All ready to her silver coche to clyme ; 

And Phoebus gins to shew his glorious bed. 

Hark ! how the cheerefull birds dochaunt theyr iaies 
And carroll of love’s praise. 

The merry larke hir mattins sings aloft; 

The tlirush reptyes ; the mavis discant playes : 

The ouzell shrills ; the ruddock warbles soft ; 

So goodly all agree, with sweet consent, 

To this dayes meriment. 

Ah ! my deere love, why doe ye sleepe thus long, 

When meeter were that ye should now awake, 

T’ awayt the commiiig of your ioyoiis makes 
And hearken to the birds’ love-learned song, 

The deawy leaves among ! 

For they of ioy and pleasaiice to you sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and theyr eet'ho ring. 

“ My love is now awake out of her dream#*. 

And her fayre eyes, like stars that dimmed were 
Willi dark**ome cloud, now shew ihcyr goodly beams 
INIore bright iJicn Hesperus bis lioad doih rere. 

Come now, ye damzt-ls, daughters ol delight, 

Ifelpe #[uickly lier to dight : 

But hi-'t come, ye kiyre Iloures, which were hpgot, 
lo love’s sweet piiradice, of Hay ami N'ght; 

Which doe Ihe seasons of the year uil#j>', 

Ar.d nil, that cv'cr in this world is fayre, 

Hoe make ai;d still rep.r.re; 

And ye three hundmayds ol the Cy}irian rjuecrie, 

The wJiich doe still adorn her beauties pvitie, 

Heipe to adoriie my bcautifullest bride * 

And, as ye her array, btill throw betwiene 
Some graces to be scene ; ’ 

And, us ye u>e to Venus, to her sing, 

I’he whiles the woods shal answer, unit yom icrh** niv'. 

“ Now is my love all ready forth to come ■. 

Let all the virgins therelore well awayt ; 

And ye fresh boyes, that tend npou her grriMru*, 
Prepare your .‘elves; for he iscomming '^frayr. 

Set ail your things in sceinely good array, 

Fit for so ioyfull day: 

Tile ioyfulst day that ever Siinne did see. 

Fair Sun I shew forth thy favourable ray, 

And let tliy lifull heat nut fervent be, 

For feure of burning her suiisliyiiy Ucc, 

Her beauty to di giace. 

O fayrest Phoibns ! fatJier of the iVruse ! 

If ever I did honour thee aright. 

Or sing the thing that mote thy miiide deh>:ht. 

Hoc not thy scrvain's simple l.'oone relusc; 

But let this day, let this one day, be mine; 
l.et all the rest be tliiiic. 

Then I thy .sovcr.'iyne prayses loud will sing, 

That all the woods shal answer, and theyr ccebo ring 

ITarke! how the ininstrils gin to shrill aloud 
Tiieir merry musick that resounds from hir, 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 

That well agree wdthouten breach or iar. 

But, most of all, the damzels doe delite. 

When they their tymbrels smyte. 

And thereunto doe datmr^ and carrol sweet. 

That all the fences they doe ravlsli quite ; 
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The wbyles the boyes run up and downe the street, 
Crying aloud with strong confused iioyce. 

Am if it were one voyce. 

Hymen, *io Hymen, Hymen, they do shout ; 

That even to the Heavens theyr shouting shrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth till ; 

To which the people standing all about, 

As in approvance, doe thereto applaud, 

And loud ad van nee her laud ; 

And evermore they Hymen, Hymen, sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 

“ "Loe ! where she comes along with portly pace, 

JLyke Phoebe, from her chamber of the east, 

Arysing forth to run her mighty rare, 

Clad all in white, that seems a virgin best. 

So well it her beseems, that ye would wene 
Some angell slie had becne. 

Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre, 
SfiriiK’kled with perle, and perling ilowres atweene, 

Doc lyke a golden mantle her attyre ; 

And, being crowned with a girland grecne, 

Seem lyke some inayden queene. 

Her modest eyes, aljaslieil to beiiold 
So many gazers as on her do st ire, 

Upon the lowly ground aflixcd are; 

Ne dare lilt uj) her countenance ti>«) bold, 
lint hlu^lj to hcarc her prayses sung ‘o ioud. 

So hiiTc liom being }irond. 

Nathlesse doe ye still loud her prayses sing, 

'I'hat all the woods may answer, and vtiur occ*ho ring. 

Tell me, ye merchants’ daughter*!, did ye see 
So tayre u creature in your towiie beloie ? 

So sweet, so lovely, and *o mild as she, 

Adornd with beautyt-s grace and vertues Ftore . 

Tier goodly eyes iyk<* s^qdiyit shining briglit, 

Her forehead y\ory white. 

Her eheckes l)ke apples whiih. the Sum li.Ph rudded, 
Her lips lyke cheiiies charming U'u n tob^tc, 

Her bre^'t lyke to a howl ot cita*e.- ui eiudded, 

Her j)aps lyke l>ri:es budded. 

Her snowie necke like to a m.al le U)\vre; 

And all her body like a pallaee la) re, 

Asceriding up, with many u 'stately stayre, 

'I'o Honor’s seat anti C'hastitie’s swee'' bowre. 

'Wiiy stand ye still, ye viigius, in amaze, 

Upon her so to ga/e. 

Whiles ye forget your former lay to sing. 

To which the woods did answer, and your eccho ring i 

** But if ye saw that which no e\es can sec. 

The inw'iird beauty of her lively spright. 

Garnished with heavenly guilts ol high degree. 

Much more then would ye wonr.er at that sight. 

And stand ustonisht lyke to those which tvd 
Medusae's a inaztfiil lud. 

There dwells sweet l.ovc, and constant Uhastity, 
Unspotted Fii} ill, and comely Wmiuiiihood, 
liegard of H<inoiir, and mild ^Modesty ; 

There Vertue rayiies as queene iii io)al throne, 

And giveth lawes alone. 

The which the base affections doe obay, 

And yeoJd tlu yr services unto her will ; 

Ne thought of things uneoitiely ever may 
Thereto approach to tempt her mind to ill. 
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Had yc once seene these her celestial tlireasures, 

And unrevealed plcnsiire**. 

Then would ye wonder, and her praises sing, 

That all the woods should answer, and your eccho ring. 

“ Open the temple gates unto my love. 

Open them wide that she may enter in, 

And all the postes adorne as doth hehove, 

And all the pilloiirs dock wdth girlands trim. 

For to receyve this saynt with iionour dew, 

That conrjineth in to }ou. 

AVith trembling steps, and humble reverence, 

She coriiineth in, belore the Almighties view: 

Ot‘ her, ye virgins, learn obedience, 

When i-o ye come into tho>*e holy places, 

To humble your proud t.iccs: 

15 ring her up to the high altar, that she may 
The s iored eererneiu*‘s there partake, 

. The which do endles-,e matrimony make ; 

And let the roring organs loudly play 
'Fhe praises of the Lord in lively notes; 

The whiles, with hollow throates, 

'roe choristers the ioyous aiitheme sing. 

That all the W'oods may answer, and their eccho ling. 


“ Behold, whiles she before the altar stands, 

Hearing tlie holy prie'«l (hat to licr speakes 
And hiesseth her with his tw'O happy hand*-, 

IJow* the red roses llij'*h up in her eJjeekes, 

And tlie pure snow, with goodly vermille stayne, 

JJke crimsin dyde in grayiie ; 

Ttiat even the angels, which continually 
About tlic sacred altar doe renriuinc. 

Forget their service and about her tly, 

Ofre peeping in her face, that ‘ocems more fayre, 

'I’he more they on it stare. 

But Iter sad eyes, still fastened on t!ic ground. 

Are governed with goodly modesty, 

'I'liat suffers not one look to gl«uitice awry, 

^^'l»ich may Jet in a little thought nnsownd. 

Why billyh ye, love, to give to nio your liaiid, 

The pledge of all our band ! 

Sing, yc sw^eet aneels, alletuya sing. 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring.*’ 


No ]>of!t that ovcfr lived had a more 
exquibite soiihb of the Beautiful than 
Spenser. Of profouiider ])asbioii 
many poets have been blest or 
cursed with the power. His were 
indeed “ thoughts that breathe,” hut 
not “ words that burn.” His words 
have a lambent light. Reading him 
is like gazing on the starry skies— 
or on the skies without a star— ex- 
cept perhaps one — tlie evening star 
— ^and all the rest of heaven in still 
possession of the moon. His love 
of woman’s life is spiritual — yet vo- 
luptuous; and desire itself is hal- 
lowed, kindling at sight of beauty 
** eroparaflised in such sweet flesh.” 
Nothing meretricious in the Lady of 
liis Lays. Chaste as Dlan the Crea- 
ture of his bridal, his nuptial Hymn. 


A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food; 

For ti lusieiit sonow'**, simple wiles, 
Braise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smile?.” 

SueJj have been tlie lovedays of all 
great poets. They feel as men ; but 
their imagination purifies passion ; 
and Poetry, like Religion, hallows 
the mysterious union of the sexes, till 
marriage indeed seems a type of a 
holier union still, when our souls 

“ Of all this world’s encumbrance have 
themselves ussoyled,” 

and return to their native heaven. 

Do you know that his otlier Pro- 
thalamion, or spousal verse, made 
** ill honour of the double mariage 
of the two honourable and vertuous 
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lacliesi, the Ladic ElizMieth^ and the 
Ladle (Catherine SomerHet?’* Oh I 
U' you do not, seek forthwith the 
stream down Avhich are seen floating 
those two Swans. A stream it seems 
BO limpid-pure that it can be flow- 
ing but along the skies. 

“ I*ayntp(l all with vaii^ihle flowers, 

And all the Meads adorn’d with dainty 
gomnies, 

l‘^it to <Ieek JMaidens' hower-'. 

And crown tlieir paramours.*’ 

Yet is it flowing even in this our 
world, which all who it inhabit, alas ! 
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have often — often felt to be a world 
of woe. But there is not on this day 
“one cloud to stain the blue serene 
of heaven.” No such thought — no 
such feeling as Fear. Death is not 
so much even as a dream. Life is 
Love — and Love is Bliss — and Bliss, 
like the shining sky, 

“ Doth immortal in its depth of rest.** 

Yes — ’tis but an earth-born stream— 
but has not poetry cdianged its AA^aters 
into tlie light and the music of hea- 
ven V 


“ There, in a meadow, by the ri\’er*.s side, 

A hoeke of nymphes I chaunced to espy. 

All lovely daughters of the flood thereby, 

With goodly greeni'-h locks, all loose unt^'de, 

As each had bene a bryde ; 

\nd each one had a little wicker basket, 

Made ot fine twig**, ent: ayled ciirioosly. 

In wliieh they gatlieied flowers to All their fl isket, 
vViul with fine lingers cropt lull leateously 
'I’he tender stalkcs on hye. 

Ot every soJt, whicli in that nieadow grew, 

'I'hey gathered some; the violet, pallid blew, 

Tlie Ii»tle da'/ic, tint at evening closes, 

The virgin 1 j1:c, a/id the primrose trow, 

AVitli store of vermeil ro-e«. 

To deck their bridrgroome’s })Osies 

Against the hrydale-dnj’, whieh was not long : 

Sweet Theniines ! ruiine soltly, till I end my song. 


“ With that I saw two .swarwies of goodly lievve 
(h)me softly swimming dovvne along the Ice ; 

Two fairer birds 1 yet did never see; 

The snow, whieh doth the top of Ihndiis strew, 

Did never whiter show. 

Nor Jove himself, when he a su.in would be 
For love of Fedu, whiter did anpeare ; 

Vet Leda was (they say) as white as he. 

Yet not so white as these, nor nothing near ; 

So purely white they were, 

That even the gentle stream, the \Aliich them bare, 
Scoin’dfoule to them, and bad his billowes spare 
To wet tlieir silken feathers, least they might 
Soyle their fayro plumes Aviili water not so fayre, 

And marre tlieir beauties bright, 

That shone as lleaA'en’s light. 

Against their brydule day, which was not long ; 

Svveetc Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my .song. 

“ Kftsooncs the nymphes, which now had floAA’ers their fill. 
Ran all in haste, to see that silver brood. 

As they came floating on the eristal flood ; 

Whom when they sawc, they stood amazed still, 

Tiieir woiidring eyes to fill ; 

Tlicrii seem’d they never saw a sight so fayre, 

Of fowles, so lovely, that they sure did deemc 
Them heavenly borne, or to be that same payre 
Which through the skic draw Venus silver teeme; 

For sure they did not seomc 
To be begot of any earthly sgede. 

But rather angels, or of angels* breeds ; 
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Yet were they bred of soniers-heat, ihey say. 

In sweetest ^season, when eaeh flower and weede 
The earth did fresh aray; 

So fresh they seem'd as day, 

Kven as their brydale day, which was not long : 

Sweet Themmes! nintie softly, till I end my song. 

Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of flowers, the honour of the field. 

That to the sense did fragrant honours yeild. 

All which upon those goodly birds they threw. 

And all the waves did strew. 

That like old Peneus* waters they did sccmc. 

When downe along by pleasant Tempo's shore, 

Scattred with flowres, through Thessaly tliey streeme, 
That they appeure, throiigli lilies plenteous store, 
fdke a bryde’s chamber lU»re. 

Two of those nyinphes meaii while, two garlands bound 
Of freshest flowres which in that mead they found, 

The which presenting all in trim array. 

Their snowie foreheads there witiiaii they crownd, 

AVhilst one did sing this luy. 
i^repar’d against that day, 

Against their brydale day, which was not long : 

Sweet Themmes ! l unne solely, till 1 end my song. 

“ Ye gentle birdes ! the world's faire ornament. 

And heaven*'? glorie, whom this happie hower 
Doth Icade unto your lovi rs’ blisstuJl hower, 
loy may you have, arid gentle hearts coi)te!>t 
Of your love's complement; 

And let faire Venus, that is ipteene of love, 

With her lu art-qut lhng <onne upon you smile, 

Whose smile, they say, hath vertiu? to remove 
All love’s <li^llke, and triend>l»ip’s laiiltie guile 
For ever to ussoile. ® 

I.et endlcsse peace your steadfast hearts accord, 

And blessed pleutii* wait ujion your bord ; 

And let your bed- with pleasures chast abound. 

That fruitfull issue may to you atford, 

Whicli may your foe> confound. 

And make your ioyes redound 

Upon your brydale day, which is not long : 

•Sweet Themmes ! run/ie soltiie, till 1 end my song." 


In 159G, Spenser was in London; 
and then were published, a* we Jitu e 
said, the last three hooks of iho 
Faery Queen. Then, too, he pre- 
sented to liis sovereign lh(? “ View 
of the •State of Ireland,” which 
was first published in Dublin in 
1G33, from a nianuseript in Arch- 
bishop Usher’s library. In lo97, we 
find him in Ireland ; and no doidit it 
was his intention to pass the rest of 
his life at Kilcolman. lie was in high 
favour with the Queen, who, towards 
the close of 1590, recommended him 
to the Irish Government to be sheriff 
of Cork. But in October, the rebel- 
lion of Tyrone burst forth : Kilcoi- 
man was set on fire : •Spender and 
bis wife fled ; but one of his children 
porisbed In the flaraes. They found 
(h^ir wa;^ to London ; and, ou the 


loth of January, 1598, in an inn or 
lodghig-houHO in King Street, West- 
minster, dieil llie Poet of the Faery 
Queen ! 

Till within three mouths of his 
death, we have seen that iSpenser 
was a iiappy man. His own sorrows 
he must have had like the least- 
gifted of his fellow-mortals. But in 
ids life we know of no great afliic- 
tioiis. Of his death, the circumstan- 
ces lie hidden for ever. Camden 
has said that he returned to England, 
poor ; “ in Angliam hiops reversus.” 
Ben Jonson told Drummond that 
he died in King Street^ (Thomas 
Warton mistakenly adding JDublin^^ 
“ from absolute want of bread.^’ 
.Phiiiean Fletcher, In bis Purple 
Island, (1633,) thus writes ; — 
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Yet all his hopes were crost — all suits 
denied ; 

Discouraged, scorned — his writings vili- 
fied ; 

I'oorly (poore man) he lived, poorly 
(poore man) he died,’* 

And Joseph Hall, 1713, laments,— 

“ Ah ! me, that alter unbeseeming care. 
And secret want which bred his last inis- 
fure. 

His rtJicks dear obscurely tombed lien, 
Under unwritten stones, that who goes by 
Cannot once read, Ln^ Uttc doth CoUi/i 

lie r 

The author of hiss Life, in the Hio- 
graphia nritaniiica, says, “ this a<!- 
rni ruble poet and worthy j^eritleman 
had stnitr^Ied with poverty all his 
lifetime.’* An<l PeiinaJlt says, that 
ill the (ttif/utsh tifhis soul he annpost d 
his “ ( 'arc Dcspair^^ in tin* first book 
of tlic* Faery (jneeu ! Perhaps writ- 
ten sixteen years before his death, 
when he was secretary t<» the Loid- 
lieiitenant of Ireland. llundrc'ds 
have tak(*n up the lament for the 
most unfortunate Spenser ; and his 
fate lias furnNhed a fertile subject 
lor cuuiiiion places on the. woes of 
genius. 

From all this confusion of error 
how easy to separatt* the truth I 
( 'amdeii says truly, he returned to . 
ICiJgland, i/iojis. He never had been 
ricdi. The rebels burnt his house and 
l urniture — drove away his live-stock, 
if there were an\' — and ilien lie was 
poor. \Vhat little money he might 
iiave liad, his travel and \ oyjige to 
l,ondon eat up, and in that lodging- 
house liis funds were low. Hut not one 
man in a iniilionannuallydiesof abso- 
lute want <if brcjul ere// note — not so 
many then — ami tliat man could not 
liiivc been iCdniuiid Spenser. Hen 
Jonsoii was a wide talker over Ids 
cups, ami part of his story to Druin- 
uiond carri«*s falsehood iii its face. 
“ He refused twenty pieces sent him 
by the Earl of Essi»x, and gave this 
answer to the person who brought 
them, that he was sure he had no 
time to speml them.” That answer 
was not in Spenser’s style. He was 
no niisauthrope. The Avorld had 
not used him 1)1, and he had reasons 
manifold to be in love with life. Had 
lie been starving “ from absolute 
want of bread,” he would have ac- 
cepted the bounty of h\p noble friend, 
who, with all his faults, knew bow 
lo honour geuiua— have said,/* Give 
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us this day our daily bread,” ate it, 
and given God thanks. If he knew 
he was liimself dying, his Elizabeth 
was by his bedside, and his two 
children. “ That he was sure he had 
no time to spend them !” vulgar — 
and worse, impious words — but his 
was the finest of spirits, and most re- 
ligious. This, tlum, is a lie, else 
Spenser was an Atheist. 

All tlie other fictions need no re- 
futation. Mr Todd indignantly asks 
if it be credible that the noble family 
of Spenser could have neglected 
him, their glory, in his utmost need ? 
Scarcely credible — if they knew he 
was dying of Avant. Hut weeks and 
months pass on over famished sick- 
hc'd.s, ami when we hear death has 
been there, we hold up our hands 
and cry, “ Wo is me !” Spenser 
may have want(‘d many comforts iu 
hi 1 dyiiig hours. S:td is it to think 
ho. i?uL eith( r believe the whole 
^^o^y or none of it. Do not believe 
that he wanted bread, and that from 
Es'^ex, the huabaud of her who had 
!»eeu the wife of Sidney, he refustul 
with asperity or levity the means 
of ])Ul•c}la^illg it for himself. Ids 
wife, am) his children. The peo]>le 
who kept tlie lodging-house would 
not h»ave sufiereil him so to die, nor 
tlui other lodgers; iiot even had he 
be(»n the ol;^cur(‘^t stranger, nay, an 
outlaw under hilling; hut unless he 
had fortrotteii in lii.s delirium who lu^ 
was, and his rdi/abeth ash amt d 

to tt*ll it, 4*\en “ (i/ud tUversorium in 
jifdtt'fi a pud ^Vt'dmonastcriiua 

jnjtla Ldi\dytn^^ a loaf would have 
been forthcoming at any hour ontht* 
naiidiig ol thi* Poet of the Faery 
ljueeij. 

Hut he dieil of a broken heart ! And 
what liroke it y The loss of Ids poor 
child y No father will believe that, 
no inotluM*. God saved his wife 
from the fire — not a hair of her head 
was singed — ami she bore away with 
her from the savage/**ebels two chil- 
dren in her arms. Her lieart was 
not broken — why then her hus- 
band’s? With a heart contrite for sin, 
God and C^hrist are well pleased — 
but not with a heart broken by lhc:r 
dispensations. 

“ I suw a lovely cottage girl, 

Slie was four years old, she said ; 

Her face was bright with many a curl 
•That clustered round her bead.^* 

Such a cherub the flainea may bava 



Spenser* 

<levoiired; but many a parent lias 
lost many children by water or fire, 
or fever swift as tlie sun-stroke, and 
by all worst deaths unspeakable and 
miimagiiiable,yct after many tranquil 
years have they p;onc down to the 
i^rave in peace. And could Edmund 
Spenser have found resignation so 
liard, that, covering liis face, he re- 
fused sustenance, cursed God, and 
died ! Because that we have all one 
human heart,” let us all feel assured 
that he died — with liis Elizabeth’s 
hand in his — grateful and trustful to 
the Hock of Ages. 

His wife and children were not 
allowed to starve, though poorly off ; 
and probably they remained under 
the care of Spenser’s friends for a 
few years in Eoiidon. In March, 
IGOl, a petition was presented in 
their behalf, “ in regard he was a 
servitor of tliat real me,” by llie Lords 
of the Privy (Council in England, to 
Sir George Garew, Lord President 
of Munster. But we know not wbat 
was done for the widow. That she 
returned to Ireland seisms etirtain ; 
and friends she must have had th€?re, 
for her two sous, Silvanus and Pere- 
grine, grew up to man’s estate in 
tiie condition of gentlemen; and 
Silvanus married ICllen Nagle, ehlest 
daughter of David Nagle of Mona- 
niinV, ill the county of Cork. The 
Nagles were a family of considerable 
consequence ; and Smith mentions 
“ Ballygriltin, a pretty seat of Mr 
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David Nagle, below which is the 
ruined church of Monanimy, with 
a large chancel, and in it a modern 
tomb of the Nagles,” Tlie grandson 
of the poet, Hugoliii Spenser, after 
the restoration of Cliarles, was re- 
stored to so mucli of the lands as 
could be found to have been his groat 
ancestor’s. Peregrine Spenser, the 
son of the poet, and father of Hugo- 
lin, had had ]>art of the lands of Kil- 
colman assigned to him by his elder 
brother, Silvanus ; but, like bis 
father, had been impoverished by 
the troubles of the times. It is 
pleasant to know, tliat though the 
family did not greatly flourish, yet 
they were, not more iinprospcrous 
than their iH;ighhours in that dis- 
tracted province. 

Essex ordered Spenser's funeral. 
The pall was lii^ld by some of the 
poets — poi tis i'iunts tiurcydiJms^ says 
(’amden — and he was buried by llie 
side of Gliaiicer. About thirty years 
after bis death, Anne, Countess of 
Dorset, erecKMl a nionument to bis 
ineniory in W e^t minster Abbey. This 
is tlie inacrijilion : — “ Hlahi^ j,\ iis 
Tin: m:( o\i) coajminui: 
OF OCR SaVIOI R Jllsrs) TIIK llODV OF 

Ei>mom> Sffxsi.r, Till-: Pkinck oi' 
PoKTs IN JUS T^.nr, n iiosr: i>i\ im; 
si'iiUT M i:i»s M)i: oTiiiR \\^rNFs•^l: 
TfiJvN TiiF WORKS wrir<ir III: 1,1:1 i 
in:iiiM>r: him. Hi: \v.\s isounj; is 
London in Tin: yfak loofl, and difd 

IN Tin: VHARi: loUM.” 
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SJESES OE <- APTIVITV.'^ 

II V MRS HEMAN'i. 

One hour for distant homo to wooj), 
Midst Afric’s buruinp^ sands, 

Olio silent sunset hour was given 
To tlie slaves of many lauds. 

They sat Ixmeatli a lonely palm, 

111 the gardens of their Lord, 

And mingling with the foiiiilain’s tune, 
Their songs of exile pour’d. 

And strangely, sadly, did those lays 
Of Alp and Ocean sound. 

With Afric’s wild red skies above, 

And soleniu wastes around. 

Broken with tears were oft their tone. 
And most when most tliey tried 
To breathe of hope and liberty. 

From hearts that inly died. 

So met the sons of many lands, 
Parted by mount and main, 

So did they sing in brotherhood. 
Made kindred by the chain. 


* These songs (with the exception of the fifth,) have bcea fot to minlc by the 
author's sister, and are in the possession of Messrs Vv il.is and C o. 
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S*o7iffs of Captivitu. 23p Mo^s Iltmpns, 


I. 


THK BUOTiiiifi’s 

In the proud old t'linos of Eiigliiiid 
JMy warrior fritlic*i*H lie. 

Banners hang dru<»ping o*er tlieir dust 
With gorgeous Mazoiiry. 

But thou, but thoHy iny brother ! 

O’er thee dark billows sweep. 
The best and bravest heart of all 
Is shrouded by the deep. 

In the old high wars of England 
Their noble fatliers bled ; 

For her lion Kings of lancc and spear. 
They went down to the dead. 

But thou, but thou, my brother I 
Thy life-days ilow’d for me — 
Would I were with thee in thy rest. 
Young sleeper of the sea. 

In a shelter’d home of England 
Our sister dwells alone. 

With quick heart listening for the sound 
Of footsteps that are g<»ne. 

She little dreams, my brother! 

Of the wild fate we liave found ; 
I, midst the Afrie sands a slave, 
Thou, by the dark seas l>ound. 


11 . 

Tin: ALPINK IIOUV. 

The Alpine Horn ! the Alpine Horn ! 
Oh ! through my native sky. 

Might 1 but hear its frc?e notes borne. 
Once more — but oiiee, — and die ! 

Yet, no I midst breezy hills tby breath, 
So full of hope ainl morn. 

Would win me from the bt»d of death — 
O joyous Alpine Horn ! 

But here the erlio of that blast. 

To many a battle known. 

Seems mournfully to wander past, 

A wild, shrill, wailing tone I 

Haunt me no more ! for slavery^’s air 
Thy proud notes were not born ; 

The dream but deepens my despair— 
Be hush’d, thou Alpine Horn 1 


HL 


O YK VOICKS, 

O ye voices round my own hearth singing! 

As the winds of May to memory sweet, 

Might I yet return, a worn heart bringing, 

Would those vernal tones the Wanderer greet, 
Once Rgaia ? 


[Dec. 
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Songs of Captivity. By Mrs Hem an s. 

Never, never I Spring hath smiled and parted 
Oft since then your fond farewell was said; 

O’er the green turf of the gentle-hearted 
Summer’s hand the rose-leaves may have shed. 
Oft again ! 

Or if still around rny hearth ye linger. 

Yet, sweet voices I there must change have come! 
Years have ([uell’d the free soul of the singer. 

Vernal tones sliall greet the wanderer home. 

Ne’er again ! 


iV. 

I nUKA3I OF Al.n TfllXtiS FIIKK. 

I dream of all thirifirs free ! 

Of a gallant, gallant hark 

That sweeps through storm and sea, 
Lik<‘ an arrow to its maik ! 

Of a stag tliat o’er tlie hills 
(ioes hounding in his Ldee ; 

Of a tlmu^aud ihi'^hiiii'' rdls — 

C)f all things glad and free. 

I dream of some ])r<»ii<l hird, 

A ]>right-eyed inotjotaiii King! 

In iny visions 1 ha\4‘ lieard 
TJie rustling of Iun wing. 

I follow sonn* wild river, 

On whose hreast no sail may be; 

J^ark woods ar4)und it sliiver — 

— I dr4*am of all things fia^e 1 

Of a hap])y forest chihl. 

With tlie fawns and IIowits at i)lay ; 

Of an Imliaii midst tlie wihl. 

With the stars to guith* his way ; 

Of a chief his warriors !i*adinLi\ 

i)f an archer’s griMMiW4)4Ml tiei':— 

— jNIv heart iu ehains is hU’c tiiniT, 

And I dream of all thing*' free ! 


\ • 

I AR <.rKR Tin: si: A. 

Where are the vintage-songs 
Wandering in glt^e ? 

Where dance the p4»a''auts-hands 
,l4)y4>us and frc'e y 
Under a kind blue sKy, 

Where doth my birth-place lie ’r 
— Far o’isr the sea! 

Where floats the ni)'rtle-sceiit 
O’er vale and lea. 

When evening calls the dove 
• Homewards to flee? 

Where doth the orshige gleam 
Soft on niy native streaiu ? 
—Far o’er the aea 1 
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Sf.mffs of Captioity, Hy Mrs Memaps, 

^Vher€^ are sweet eyes of Love 
Wateliin*]: for me ? 

Where, o\‘r the cabin roof. 

Waves the green tree ? 

Where speaks the vesper- chime 
Still of a holy time ? 

— Far o’er the sea ! 

Dance on, ye vintage-bands. 

Fearless and free ! 

Still fresh and greenly wave. 

My fatlier’s tree ! 

Still smile, ye kind blue skies I 
Though your son pines and dies 
Far o’er the sea ! 


VL 


THE INVOCATION. 

Oh ! art thou still on earth, my Love ? 

My only Love ! 

Or smiling in a brighter home. 

Far, far above ‘r 

Oh ! is thy sweet voice fled, my Love? 

Thy light step goiU5 ? 

And art thou not, in Eartli or Heaven, 

Still, still iiiy own ? 

1 sec thee with thy gleaming hair. 

In midnight-dreams : 

But cold, and clear, and spiritdike. 

Thy soft eye seems. 

Peace in thy saddest hour, my Love ! 

Dwelt on tliy brow ; 

But something mournfully divine 
There shineth now : 

And silent ever is thy lip. 

And pale thy cheek : — 

Oh I art thou Earth’s, or art thou Heaven’s ? 
Speak to me, speak ! 


VIL 

A SONG OF HOPE. 

Droop not, my Brother ! I hear a glad strain — 

We shall burst forth like streams from the winter-iiight’s chain; 
A flag is unfurl’d, a bright star of the sea, 

A ransom approaches, we yet shall be free ! 

Where the pines wave, where the light chamois leaps, 

Wiicre the lone eagle bath built on the steesps. 

Where the snows glisten, the mountain rills foam. 

Free as the falcon’s wing, yet shall we roam. 

W here the hearth shines, where the kind looks are met. 

Where the smiles mingle, our place shall he yeti 
Crossing the desert, o ersweeping the sea. 

Brother, brave Broker I we yet imali be free I 
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Hymns of Life. By Mrs Hcmans. 
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HVMNS OF LIFK. 

BY MRS IIBMAXS. 

No. VII. 

FLOWERS AND MUSIC IN A ROOM OF SICKNESS. 

Once, when I look'd along the lau 'hing earth. 

Up the blue heavens, and through the tniddlc air. 

Joyfully rin^'ing with the Rky-)ark*s song, 

I wept ! and thought how t.ad for one so young 
To bid farewell to so much happiness. 

But Christ hath call'd me from this lower w'orUI, 

Delightful though it be. 

Wirso.v, 

Apartment in an Enylish Country-Mouse . — Lilian reclining, as sleep- 
ing, on a couch. Her Mother watching beside her. Her JSister enters 
with flowers. 

Mother, Hush, lightly tread ! still tranquilly she sleeps, 

As, when a babe,. 1 rock’d her on my heart. 

I’ve watch’d, suspending ev’n my breath, in fear 
To break the lieavenly spell. Move silently ! 

And oil ! those flowers ! dear Jessy, bear tliem hence— 

Dost thou forget the ])assion of quick tears 
That shook lier trembling frame, when last we brought 
The roses to her couch ? Dost thou not knovY 
What sudden longings for tlie woods and hills. 

Where once her free steps moved so buoyantly. 

These leaves and odours with strange influence wake 
lu her fast-kindled soul ? 

Jessy, Oh ! she would pine. 

Were the wild scents and glowing hues withheld, 

IMother ! far more than now her spirit yearns 
For the blue sky, the singing-birds and brooks. 

And swell of breathing turf, whose lightsome spring 
Their blooms recall. 

Lilian (^raising herself) Is that my Jessy’s voice? 

It woke me not, sweet mother ! 1 had lain 

Silently, \isited by waking dreams, 

Yt!t conscious of tliy brooding watchfulness, 

Long ere I heard llie sound. Hath she brought flowers? 

Nay^ fear not now tliy fond child’s waywardness, 

IMy thoughtful mother! — in her chasten'd soul 
The passion-coloiir'd images of life, 

Which, with their sudden startling flush awoke 
So oft those burning tears, have died away ; 

And Night is there, — still, solemn, holy Night, 

With all her stars, and with the gentle tune 
Of many fountains, low and musical. 

By day unheard. 

Mother, And wherefore Might, my child? 

Thou art a creature all of life and dawn. 

And from thy coucli of sickness yc't shalt rise, 

And walk forth with the day-spring. 

Lilian, Hope it not ! 

Dream it no more, my mother !— there are things 
Known but to God, and to the parting soul. 

Which feels His thrilling summons* 

But my words 

Too much o* ershadow those kind loving eyes. 



862 Hymns of Life, By Mrs Ilemnifs, 

Brins; me tliy flowers, dear Jessy I Ah ! thy step, 

Well do I see, hath not alone explored 

The garden bowers, but freely visited 

Our Wilder haunts. This foain-like meadow-sweet 

Is from the cool green sliadowy river-nook. 

Where the streaiii cliirnes around th’ old mossy stones, 
\Vith sounds Hk<5 childhood’s laughter. Is that spot 
Lovely as when our glad eyes haird it first? 

Still doth the golden wilhiw bend, and sweep 
The clear brown wave with cwry passing wind? 

And thro’ the shallower waters, wliere they lie 
Dimpling in light, do the veiii’d ]iebbles gleam 
Like bedded gems ? And the white butterflies. 

From shade to sun-streak ari; they glancing btill 
Among the poplar-boughs ? 

Jrssy, All, all is there 

Which glad midsummer’s wealthiest hours can bring; 
All, save the soul of all, thy lightening smile ! 

Therefore 1 stood in sadness tni<lst the leaves. 

And canglit an under-music of lament 

In the stream’s voice ; hut Nature waits thee still. 

And fiU' thy coming piles a fairy throne 
Of ric.liest moss. 

Lilian. Alas ! it may not be ! 

My soul liath sent her farewell voirtdessly, 

To all these blessed liaunls of soot: and thought; 

Yet not the less I hne to h^ok fin these, 

Tiieir dear memorials; — strew them o’er iny couch, 
Till it gi’fiw likf? a forest-bank in spring, 

All flush’ll with \iolets anil anemone^. 

Ah! ilie pale brier-rose! touch’d so tenderly. 

As a pure ocean-slitdl, with faintes/, red, 

Mcdting away to pearline^^s ! — I know 
How its long light festoons o’erarchirig hung 
From tlie grey rock, that rises altar-like. 

With its higli vvatiug crown of niouhtaiu-ash, 

Midst the lone grassy ilell. And this rich bough 
Of honey’fl woodbine, tells me of tlie oak 
AV’hose deep inidsummer <r](i(iin slef*ps heavily. 
Shedding a verdurous twilight o’er the face 
Of the glade’s pool. Metlunks 1 see it now; 

I look up through the stirring of its leaves 
Unto liie intense bliK) crystal firmament. 

The ring-dove’s wing is lliiting o’er i.^y liead. 

Casting at times u. silvery shadow down 
Midst the large wati^r-lilies. Beaptiful ! 

How beautiful is all this fair free worhl. 

Under God’s open bky ! 

jMutfmr. Thou art o’erwrought 

Once more, my child ! The dewy trembling light 
Fresaging tears, again is in thine eye. 

— Oh I hush, dear Lilian ! turn th<!e to repose. 

Lilian. Mother ! I cannot. In iriy soul the thoughts 
Burn with too subtle and too swift a fire; 
Iriiportuuately to iny lips they throng. 

And with their earthly kindred seek to blend 
Vive the veil drop between. When I am gone — 

( Fur 1 mus( go) — then the rerneinber’ii words 
Wherein these wild liiiaginiiigN flow forth, 

Will to thy fond heart be as aniulv^ts 

Held there with life and love. And weep not UiubI 

Mother! dear aiater j kindest^ geutleat ones I 


[Dec. 
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1838.] Hymns of Life* By Mrs Ilcmans. 

Be comforted that now I weep no move 
For the glad earth and all the golden light 
Wlieijce I depart. 

No ! God liatli purified my spirit’s eye. 

And iti the folds of this consummate rose 
1 read bright pro])liecies. I see not there, 

Diinl}'' and mournfully, the word ^\farew('H'' 

On the rich petals traced : No — in soft veins 
And characters of beauty, 1 can read — 

“ Look upj look heavrmvnrfl /*' 

Bh‘ssed God of Love ! 

1 thank thee for these gifts, llio precious links 
Wlierel)y my spirit unto thee is drawn ! 

I thank thee that the loveliness of Earth 
ITigher tlian Earth can raise me I Are not these 
Hut germs of things unp(‘rishiiig, that bloom 
Ih^side tir immortal streams? Shall 1 !iot find 
Tlie lily c>f the held, the Saviour’s flower. 

In the serene and never-moaning air. 

Ami tlie clear starry light of sineel eye, 

A tliousand-ft>ld more glorious ? Riidier far 
Will not the violet’s dusk}' ptirple glow, 

^VIleu it hath ne’er been iru ^s’d to broken hearts, 

A recor<l of lost love ? 

iMoihvr, I^ly Lilian ! Tiitiu 

Surely in thy bri<:Iit lift? ha^t little Known 
Of hjsl things or of changed I 

Lthnn. " Oh ! little yet. 

For Hkhc hast been my shield ! But had it been 
My lot ou this worhi’s i)ilJows to be thrown 
W itliout thy love — O mother I there are hearts 
So perilously fashioned, that for them 
God’s touch alone hatli gentleness enough 
To waken, and not break, tludr thrilling strings ! 

— We will n(»t speak of this 1 

By what strange spell 
Is it, that ever, wIkmi I gaze on llowers, 

1 dream of music ! Somethimr in their liues 
All melting into colour’d harmonies, 

\Vatls a swift thought of interwoven chords. 

Of blended singing-tones, that swell and die 
In tenderest falls away. — Ob ! bring tby harp, 

Sister ! a gentle hea> iness at last 

Hath touch’d mine eyelids: sing to me, and sleep 

Will come again. 

Jessy, What wouldst thou hear? Th’ Italian Peasant’s Lay, 
Whicli makes the desolate ChuApngiia ring 
With liooKi, IluNOL r^—ov the Madrigal 
Warbled on niooiiliglit seas of Sicily ? 

Or the old ditty left by Troubadours 
To girls of Languedoc ? 

Lilian. Oh, no ! not these. 

Jessy. What then ? the Moorish melod}’’ still known 
Within th’ Alhambra city ? or those notes 
Born of the Alps, which pierce the Exile’s heart 
Even unto death ? 

Lilian. No, sister, nor yet these. 

*— Too much of dreamy love, of faint regret. 

Of passionately fond remembrance, breathes 
In the caressing sweetness of Uieir tones. 

For one who dies They would but woo me back 
To glowing life with those Arcadian sounds*-- 
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eG4 Hynvis of Life, By Mrs llenianu 

And vainly, vainly ! — No ! a loftier strain, 

A deeper music ! — Something that may bear 
The spirit up on slow, yet mighty wings. 

Unsway’d by gusts of earth : something, all fill’d 
'With solemn adoration, tearful prayer. 

— Sing me that antique strain which once I deem’d 
Almost too sternly simple, too austere 
In its grave majesty ! I love it now — 

JS^ow it seems fraught with holiest power, to hush 
All billows of the soul, ev’n like His voire 
That said of old — “ Be still !” — Sing me that strain — 
The Saviour’s dying hour.” 


Jcbsif shiffs to the Harp, 

Oh ! Son of Man ! 

In thy last mortal hour 

Shadows of earth closed round Thee fearfully ! 
All that on us is laid. 

All the deep gloom. 

The desolation and tU’ abandonment. 

The dark amaze of Death ; 

All upon Tker too fall. 

Redeemer ! Son of Man? 

But the keen pang 
W'herewith the silver cord 
Of eartli’s ailection from the soul is wrung ; 

Til’ uptearing of those tendrils which liave grown 
Into the quick strong heart; 

This, the passion and the agony 
Of battling Love ami Death, 

Surely was not for 2'hen^ 

Hilly one ! Son of God ! 

Yes, my Redeemer ? 

Ev’n this cup was thine ! 

Fond wailing toices call’d thy spirit back : 

Ev’n midst the miglity thoughts 
Of that last crowning hour ; 

Ev’n on Thine awful way to ^ ictory, 

AVildly they call’d Thee back ! 

And weeping eyes cf Love 
Unto thy heart’s deep cove, 

Pierc’d thro’ the folds of Death’s mysterious veil, 
— Sufl'erer ! thou Son of Man ! 

Mother- tears were mingled 
With thy costly blood-drops. 

In the shadow of th’ atoning Cross ; 

And the friend, the faithful. 

He til at on thy bosom. 

Thence imbibing heavenly Love, had lain ; 

He, a pale sad watcher. 

Met with looks of anguiKh, 

All the anguish in 2'hy last meek glance— 

Dying Son of Man ! 

Oh ! therefore unto Thee, 

Thou that hast known all woes 
Bound in the girdle of mortality ! 

P 
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ll^fmns of Life, By Mrs Ilemans, 8G5 

Thou that wilt lift the reed 
WJiich btornis liave bruis’d. 

To Thee may Sorrow thro’ each conflict cry, 

AikI, in that tempest-hour when Love and Life 
Mysteriously must part. 

When tearful eyes 
Are passionately bent 

To drink ICai th’s last fond meaning from our gaze ; 

Then, then forsake us not ! 

Shed on our spirits then 
The faith and deep submissiveness of Thine ! 

Thou that didst love. 

Thou that didst weep and die; 

Thou that didst rise, a victor glorified ! 

Conqueror ! Thou Son of God ! 


TO A LOVER OF AUTUMN. (18:10.) 

IIY MISS E. M. IIAMTI.TOX. 

Yol' blame ino, sister, when I say. 

That Antiiinii makes me sad ; 
lint <juicklier still you silence me, 

For tliinkiiig Spring is glad ; 

Does it not ])rove, howe’er we hlame, 

A Vo all are very much the same? 

There is in every breast that lives 
A sadness of its own, 

Tliat reason neither cures nor gives, 
WJiose fountain is unknown"; 

A something that we seldom tell, 

Hut that we cannot conquer well. 

Why is the joyous .Spring to thee 
A melancholy thing Y 
Ami why does Autumn unto me 
Such gloomy feelings bring Y 
T^'.*iih<u' can answer, but we know 
t5 do not merely fancy so. 

It ma}’ have been some single hour, 

'riiat colour’d them to both ; 

Some vivid nioiiient’s lightning power. 

Til at, growing with our growth, 

]Made tliat to one for ever sad, 

Which to tlie other seems all glad. 

Pcrliaps the lieart was beating fast, 

With hi INS too deep to say, 

Wiu'ii on a hawthorn bough we cast 
Our happy eyes away ; 

Perhaps when tears were ill-restr.ainM, 
That look on a dead leaf was chain’d. 

We mark’d not ffirn the Imwthorn bough. 
Nor iheti the wither’d leaf ; 

But they are felt intensely now. 

In silent joy or grief ; 

Let us compassionately see, 

Man’s spirit is a mystery ! 


•* Who knoweth the spirit of msii ?*^—Bcchsiaslcsj, lii. 2L 
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LINES WRITTEN IN THE FIRST BLANK LEAF OF SHELLEY’s POEMS. 


TO THE READER. 

Pause ! and beforo another page you turn. 

Let Thought’s soft music on your bosom steal. 

And sad, and soiemiily — as when the urn 

Of some lost Friendship makes its lone appeal— 

I^ay by all smiles, they mock the gentle brow 
Of him whose spirit sits beside you now. 

Remember here you meet no modish songs — 

No courtly canto — languor-lulling Jay — 

Nor sounding sentiments from hollow tongues 
That scoff the feelings they profess to sway : 
Remember that a martyr’s heart was broken 
To prove the faith within this volume spoken. 

To liirn sweet Poesy was no idle art — 

Tt was liis bi’i^ath and being: — its wild-flowers. 

Fed by the hot rain from his very heart. 

Yielded him odorous ;nid en<iuring powers 
To publish Frc*edoin’s love- illumined laws. 

And lie went forth the Apostle of her cause. 

The mild yet high Apostle ! Ever strong 
In elocpxence, which leviii-like he hurl’d 
Against those pyramids of Fraud and Wrong, 

"Whose lengthening shadows wither up the world ! 

He lit his lamp at Truth’s eternal sun, — 

Enough ! llie many warred against the one ! 

What boots it now ? Fearless lie fought the fight, 

And if he. fail’d, the “ Loved Athenian” fel!,^ 

And all, like them, that ever taught the right! 

— But the briirht time approacheUi that shall tell 
If for man’s tveal he wore, with glmdrtis pain. 

The prophet’s robe and poet's wreath in vain : — 

What boots it now ? — Like April’s precious cloud 
He scatter’d b<?auty on tbc earth, ami past ! 

Rome's splendid lieavens fold — memorial proud ! — 
Their purple <'urtains o’er his rest at last; 

Where Icli.v thunder’d — Brutus triumph’d, lie 
All of their fond adorer that could die ! 

For You wlio gently o’er this volume hendeth, — 
if deeply in your soul implanted springs 
That love of pure and pai^slonatc song wiiich lendeth 
Creation half its gorgeous colourings — 

Fly to the green and shadowy solitudes 
That skirt blue brooks mid everlasting woods. 

There steep your spirit in his lofty themes. 

Replete with rainbow pictures from above— 

And fervid melody, and starry dreams 

— The mortal pan tings of iiiiinurtal Love ! 

Then, closing the bright Book, go forth agen. 

Burning, like him, to ble^s your fallen fellow-men I 
Templemora^ Tipperary. Harold* 


^ Socrates — Vidt The Pleasures of Hope**' 
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1 SAW HER BUT OXCE. 

I SAW her but once — like the lapse of a stream 
That catches the Lily-Queen’s shadowless gleam; 

1 pass’d her, — unmingliiig she moved among crowds. 

As the Evening-star’s loveliness walketh the clouds. 

1 saw her advance — with enchanted Riirprise 
I bow’d in the blue brilliant noon of her eyes. 

Whose victorious refulgence forbade me to speak, 

13ut Idolatry flash’d all I felt from niy cheek ! 

1 saw lier depart — as tlie crowd hurried on — 

Like tlie Moon dowti the ocean the Graetdul was gone ! 

On my ear her adieu, with its dulcimer-swell. 

Like the gush of c‘Ool waters, in melody fell. 

I saw her no more — yet from that holy liour. 

As essmitial as di^vv to the ])erishing llovv'’er 
— As the cloudless Aurora to Night at the Pole — 

Is the beam of her beauty and lt>ve to my soul. 

Starry stranger I so daxzlingU' disraiii — unknown — 

And observed in thy llltni!loli^^ transic alone; 

Hy wliat fiat supreme must thy brilliancy ijuiver 
O’er the depths of my darkei»’d existence tor ever ! 
Tcnipl*;nior*‘^ 'Ttpjicrarji. Harold. 


MELODIES FOR MlDDLi: AGE. 

No. I. 

1 ALMOST thouglit the djfys were past 
Of those alternate hopes and fears. 

Which did their liglits and shadows” cast 
On other scenes, of other yeais. 

And that the worhl wouhl henceforth wear 
The sober garb of worldly care. 

1 thought that, now. Life’s sluggish stream 
W as all too dark and col<l to bear 
Pictured, as in a Pt>et’s dream. 

The image of the blight and fair. — 

In short, I thought that it was plain 
1 never should be young again. 

For is there not a certain age,” 

When all that cliarm’d when life was new. 
Is blotted from that dreary page 

Which grows more <lull, yet not more true, 
And still ill Fiction leads us on, 

When all its gay Romance is gone? 

I thought so once ; but those dark eyes — 
(With them we nuivst of course begin,) 
Those smiles, like cloudles'^, happy skies. 
Worthy of niurtyrdoiii to win — 

That lovely form, whose Hjdphlike grace 
Vies with the witchcraft of that face; — 

And more than all, those accents sweet. 
Which of those brighter graces tell. 

Where wit and truest jutignieut meet. 

And gayest fancy loves to dwell — 

Teach me that much may still survive 
The witttry hand of— 27it><y-y7i;c. 
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THE SABBATH EVENING. 


The breeze was tlie air was balm. 

The Sun was sitikinc; to his rest, - 
Anil pure and peaceful was the calm 
Which lay on Nature's tranquil breast. 
Wafted on wings of gossamer, 
llright clouds were Boating in the air. 
And the warm sun's enamour'd glow 
Hung nestling on their breasts of snow. 
Beneath their thin transparent veil. 

The silv'er innon rose faint and pale. 

Half seen, half hid in purple ba/e. 

And shrinking from the rival blaze 
Which shot a thousand burning dyes, 
lliiby and sapphire o'er the skies. 

And lovely was the scene displayed. 
Beneath that branteoiis canopy, 

In fair, though simple, garb arrayed, 
Harmonious to the gazer's eye. 

No inoiintaitis towering high to beav'n. 
Round whose tall hea<ls the lightnings 
roll, 

No barren rocks by tempests riv'n, 

Spoke awe’s >fern language to the soul ; 
But peace and pli'Hty seem'd to dwell 
In that scrpiefiterM quiet dell. 

1 stood upon a veialant mound. 

With bcccb and clustering hazel crown'd. 
And far survey'd the prospect round. 

O’er yellow Belds of rip'ning corn 
Skirted with green luxuriant thorn, 

0’i*r waving wood atid swelling bill. 

And many a gentle nameless rill, 

I gazed ill silence — all was fair— 

But fair*!St OTIC dear village shone; — 
There was iny liome, my birth-place theic. 
There all 1 loved to muse upon. 
Kmbosoined deep in bowering shade. 
Which many a goodly elm bestow’d, 
Or scatter'd down the varied glade, 

Kach humble cottage smiling stood. 
And at my feet the temple lay. 

Within whose walls 1 knelt to pray. 

The morning of that suinmcr’s day. 


It wa^ the day when labours cease;— 
The day of holiness and peace, 

Whiclt gives the peasant of the soil 
Sweet respite from his W’eekly toil, 

The joys of tranquil ease to know. 

And bless the band from which they Bow. 
How oft amid the cares of life, 

^ts noise, its business, and its strife, 

Does that sure hope of Sabbath rest, 

Calm the tired limb and throbbing breast !< 
How oft has meek Contentment’s child, 
Found the lone hour of toU beguird. 


So cbcfrily it pass’d away. 

In thinking of the Sabbath day ! 

I'or then his simple soul is free 
Tor exercise of piety, 

Fervent in hope, subdued in fear, 

And unassuming as sincere. 

And then, oh tlien, ’tis his to prove 
The precious joys of home and love, 

Joys dear to every child of earth, 

But sweetest by the rustic's licarth ! 

Tor some delight in slothful ease. 

Some follow Wealth’s or Glory’s call,— — 
The peasant's luxuries are these, 

liis only wealth, his pride, his nllj 

IV. 

And this had been the welcome dawn, 
And now the wish’d for joys were giv’ii : — 
Kach cottager that happy morn 
Had paid his grateful vows to Ileav'n ; 
By the shrill bcH's iiarinonioiis peal 
Assembling in the bouse of prayer, 

His past idfenecs to bewail, 

And seek the mercy proB’er’d there. 

And now beneatli the setting sun. 

The Christian's course, of duty run, 
Blithe mirth and harmless fretlic meet, 
And throng the peaceful village street. 
Beside his Jasinine>tufted door 

See yon grey patriarch, reading loud 
Some moving tale of sacred lore, 

The wonder of the list’ning crowd. 

Ilis wife, is sitting at his side — 

His children climh their father's knee— 
Oh, where can h.appiness abide ! 

Unless in such a home it he? 

Cun Guilt, I cried, cun envious Tain 
I’olliite u scene so fair as this, 

Or here docs Innocence remain — 

Sweet Innocence, and tranquil bliss? 

V. 

Why fell yon volume to the ground? 
Why droops the Sire? why crowd they 
round ? 

That y^ire had once a daughter fair, 

With laughing eyes and Baxeii liair, 
Blithe as the inei ry boiiiidiiig me. 

And spotless as the virgin snow. 

And now she sleeps the tomb within, 
Victim of treachery and bin ! — 
IVrchnnce a passoge in tho hook, 
JVrcliaTn-« a W'ord, or tender look, 
Recuill’d the ineim;ry of his child, 

K'en so she spoke, e’en so she siiiUed ! 

vr. 

S%veet Innocpiice I— oh ! TIs n namr,— 

A lingering, Birkcidiig, Bylng Bame, 

A vision Barth shall never see, 

A shadow of futurity ! 
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And Happiness! a gorgeous prlz(*i 
Hung dazzling still before oureyesi 
And ever seen, and ever sought, 

And often grasped, but never caught! 

Tor this the Warrior wades through 
blood, 

For this he braves the stormy flood, 

And danger’s thousand shapes defies, 

Ihit still the faithless tempter flies. 

'i’he votaries of Fame and Health, 

'J'he slaves of Pleasure and of Wealth, 

All seek the port which none may gain, 
All toll for bliss, but tr>il in vain, 

And waste the narrow span of life 
In fond pursuit and endless strife. 

Yet well 1 ween that Patriarch grey 
I las trod a surer path than they,-— 

And well I ween when life is o’er, 

The ])hantum Hope shall cheat no more, 
I’nt lleav’n’s own happiness shall prove 
The Cliristiaii’s blest reward above. 

Oh ! high and glorious is the meed, 

And peaeeful arc the ways wliieli lead 
To that sure haven I joy shall come 
A welcome guest to Virtue’s home, 

For she can scatter rose and gem 
Dll sorrow’s thorny diadem. 

'J'iien how can Man be led astray, 
iS » mild a mistress to betray ; 

And at his soul’s immortal price, 
l)uy Misery, the child of A^ice ? 

VIII. 

Musing I stood and as I spake, 

I marked with pensive eye 
Pcsidc me in the tangled brake, 

A wilil-flower clustering high. 

Its dark and glossy leaves wore spread 
In graceful arches round my head, 

'Idle twisted thorns among, 

And scarlet fruit and purple bloom, 

With rich festoons of sweet perfume, 

The glittering branches hung. 

Oh, who with steadfast gaze could view ' 
That tempting loveliness of hue, I 
Nor feel as very children do?— 

Yet many a step which once was light 
l'p<m the village green, 

Put for that fruit which shines so bright] 
Might still adorn the scene. 


And many a brother wlio was fair 
And pure as aught forgiv'ii, 

But for the smiles which Sin can wear, 
Had been a saint in Heav’n j 

• « * • 

The sun bad sunk behind the hill,— « 

The village revelry was still ; — 

When through the churchyard home 1 wci. t 
On solemn thoughts intent 
Among the silent dead. 

And felt, that in that very spot, 

—A little time, — it matters not, 

IIoui's, days, or years,— and I shall be 
To others wliat the}j arc to me, 

And in as cold a bed I — 

Upon that awful mystery 
Of life aiitl death I ponder’d, 

And my weak spirit wonder’d 
How things like these should he. 


I sat upon a rustic seat, 

And in the rank gra^s at my feet, 
AVitliin a floweret’s germ. 

There lay a little worm ; 

And in a silken cel), 

The little worm did dwell, 
Clothed in a scaly shell, 

Without a sound or breath. 

As motionless as death.— 

Once in another form. 

That cold and torpid worm, 
Among the leaves around, 

His food and pastime found. 

And ill another form, 

That cold and torpid worm 
Transhiled to the skies, 

All beautiful shall rise, 

Soaiing on purple wing, 
Compauion of the spring. 


The silent lesson did restore 

iMy wavering faith which shook before ; 

And sliadowed in the insect’s span, 

I read the fate of man. 

Like him we live — like him we come 
To the same cold and narrow home.— 
And oh! when I arise like thee, 
Blessed insect ! may it be 
Soaring on a wdng ns bright, 

To the realms of ciidiris light ! 


Oxfonl 
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ST STi PIIKN'S 1>AA'. 

15Y GLORCiU TRKVOH. 

Ho ! follow me 1 follow me I 
Gather to the trump of God ! 

Over land and over st^a 

holies my battle-aliout abroad; 

'liri!<ht my sword is gleaming. 

Wide niy banner strocamiiig. 

Full of faith and strong in heart. 

Brothers ! bear a brother’s part ! 

By the symbol of your vows, 

By the grace, which it imparts. 

By the Cross upon your brows. 

And the Spirit in your liearts. 

Seal’d of every nation ! 

Heirs of Christ’s salvation! 

In the name that bows your knee, 

Israel, up ! follow me I 

Warrior 1 tell us who art Ihoii, 

Calling us to ileeds of might? 

Where the hand thAt on thy brow 
Placed that diad<*m ot liylit ? 

Stranger ! speak thy story ! 

What thy deeds of glory ? 

What tliy claim on God’s elect, 

Where thou wouldst their steps dirc*cl ! 

Fwst of tliat bright Itost was T, 

Who for Ji:si gave their lives : 

Christ — who gave me strength tf> die, 

(/iiKisT this fame and glory gives. 

Still his (’ro'*s upbeaiiinr, 

I'rifiinphs hi^di *lerlarini', 

All I 811111111011' sijijiiiioii (htv ! 

Soldier of (diri.stl follow rue! 

V 

Faithful martyr ! now we know 
Why thy visage beams with light. 

Far as light thy wor<ls t'liull go. 

Gathering all her Hon^» tii light. 

Spread Uiy banner o’er us I 
Blow tliy trump before ns ! 

Warrior I shout thine ancient cry — 

Christ ! our Jving ! our victory ! 

Lo ! we follow even to deatli. 

Helm’d ^ with life, in right array’ll, 
liaise the sliield of daurith^ss faith ! 

Bear the Spirit’s beaming blade ! 

^ Christ is our reliance! 

Bid the Fiend deliance ! 

" ^ Raise tlie Cross! True Saint. — wc hie! 

On I we follow — follow thee I 

♦ ** llafln^ on the hiTastphilc of I 'ghtroiiMirss , . , Ahovo all, taking the hhiehl 
. of Aiith, wherewith ye »ha11 be able to c|nftu:li all the fiery dariH of the wirketl ; ami 
take the fietmet of ealvation, anil the hwoiiI of the Spirit, which U the word of CiuU*'’ 
cS» vl« ver. H; 10, and 17 . 
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THE EPIIMIANY. 

JiY GEOROE TUEVOR. 

Star of priory I brightly streaming, 
Welcome, oh ! thou blessed star! 

Star ill Hi erst, serenely bi‘aming, 

Tued the \viH<5 men from afar ! 

Thou their wandering footsteps leddest. 
Star of glory ! Planet mild ! 

Till thy heavenly light thou sheddest 
O’er thci holy — blessed Child ! 

Holy Father! Thou wlio gavest 
Them that liglit and grace to see ! 

Holy Son! oli, Christ, vvdio savest 
All that look for light to thee ! 

Holy Spirit! ever-pouring 

Crace on thorn that seek aright! 

Grant us, Loun, with hearts adoring. 
Still walk with thee in light! 


MLRRY liNoI-AND. 

“ Merry Kvgi.axd !’* wliat a picture do these simple words recall ! 
Hamlets nestling in the shelter of the old ancestral hall ; 

Tower and spire, and park and palace, halls whose liosjp table door 
Never yet repeU’d the weary, never closed against the [)oor. 

Bands of yeomen brave and loyal, nobles courteous, frank, ami free. 
Fearless rulers, firmly blending gentleness with dignity; 

Peaceful days, when old Religion, like a silver-circling hand. 

Clasp'd alike round prince aiid peasant, bound in one accord the land. 

In their pew beside their household. Squire and Lady duly seen. 
Blithesome looks at fair and iiiark«*t, lightsome dance on village green ; 
Winter nights where kindly neighbours pass’d the harmless jest or tale, 
While the fagot’s cheerful crackle thaw’d the old October ale! 

Ruddy children gaily whooping underneath the ancient oak. 

Hoary woods around them ringing to their father’s stalwart stroke; 

Sunny slopes, where, busy sii'kles sparkled through the gtildeii grain, 

And from darkiuiiug lanes at evening sportive laugh of maid or swain. 

Still the ^and is fair as ever, still the sun’s departing glow 

Lies as bright on spir*? and turret, lingering tliore as loth to go;— 

Hut the sunshine of the spirit, trusting heart and open brow — 

W'hither have they all departed ? *• Merry England,” where art thou V 

See through yonder blazing city, riot, blood, and plunder r..Ye ; 

Europe’s saviour scarce escaping death from those he fought to save ; 
Startje<l streets, whose mouriifiil echoes rtuider back the batth^’s din, 
Flying crowds and charging horsemen ! Peace abroad — but war within. 

Where the faHh that with a glory wreathed the Monarch’s sacred crown ? 
Where the ties that link’il the lowly with tlie loftiest Peer’s j enown r 
W’^here the reverence, deep and holy, which on lawn and ermine saw 
God’s own stamp, and in their wearers, loved Religion — fear’d the law ? 

Altars spurn’d and thrones insulted, coaler scoflTM at, laws defied— 
Factious subjects, dastard rulers, shifting wiRi the shifting tide — 

Doubtful present, — darker future ! Anxious henrt and clouded brow, 
'These are now thine alter'd features — Mournful England, such art tbout 
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THE RADICAL. 

I’vK beea for more thau twenty years what snarling^ people call. 
For want of some more hateful name, a thorough liadiccil. 

I’ve paid my taxes grudgingly, and clamour’d at my fate, 

\Vhicli thus compels me to uphold a useless Cliurch and State*— 
A State, with luxury o’ergrown — a Church of pride aud sloth ; 
\Vhy, if I coulrf indulge my will, I would abolisli both; 

I have atteiided every mob, and held that doctrine right 
Which in the people concentrates the sov’reignty of might. 

Tve bid my auditors be bold, and shew the rich and gieat. 

That they alone can constitute the sinews of the State. 

I’ve rail'd agaiuBt all nobles, as a sellisli greedy race. 

Who study to enrich themselves by hunting after place. 

1 have denounced the landlords as a c]4>se Imrd^iisted band, 

Wlio make bread dear by keeping up nionopolies in laud. 

I have described the magistrates as men who only draw 
A certain sum to violate, and not uphold, the law. 

I have condemn’d the Army, as a fori*e that is nuiintalii’d. 

By which the people’s rights can be at any time restrain’d ; 

Yet notwithstanding all the zeal and ardour i have shewn. 

I’ve not a shilling in the world that 1 can call my own. 

No dealings have rny friends wdtli me — 1 know no reason why, 
That they profess iny sentiments, and are so very shy. 

There’s not a tradesman who will give mo credit i'or a day. 

For if he can’t get paid at once, he takr‘3 his gooils iiway. 

And thus neglected by niy friends, and hated by i.iy 
There’s little left for me to do but ponder o’er rny woes. 

And wicked Tories laugh and say, 1 need not w'aiil for pelf. 

For he who thinks all others rogues, will die a rogue himself. 


SUMMER EVE. 


llotv sweet at summer eve. 

By grassy bank or cleve. 

At lazy length upon the soft turf thrown. 

To scan the silent solitudes. 

The peaceful outspread woods. 

And fields with golden flowers freshly strewn. 

Haply we then may hear 
Come stealing on our ear 

Some wild unearthly melody. 

First in disorder’d notes. 

Like the strain that fioats 

Ab o’er the harp-striugs playful breezes die. 

Then with a deeper tone. 

Fuller and fuller grown. 

It swells and falls, and swells and melts away. 

Then, as tlinugh liurrying back. 

Loth to forsake its track. 

Again we faint with joy to hear the magic lay. 

Sootb, many a churl is found, 

' Who ne’er Lath trod such ground, 

. ^ *And little recks of such^wild minstrelsy, 

• Jitkd of such legend deems 

wandering djrenms, 

those jiensive Tones the leafy forest’e olgh* 
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- But wo, whom fancy leads 
Mid hills and flowery meads. 

Flying the smoky haunts of hackney’d man. 

Steadfast on Nature look. 

And con her as our book. 

And with familiar warmth her chastest beauties scan* 

She, kindling to our love. 

Gives us too well to prove 

How fetter’d to this clay our spirits arc ; 

For while our souls upon 
She pours each magic tone. 

And fills with wizard harmony the air,— 

Still our dull eyes are seal’d. 

And round us unrev eal’d 

The airy minstrels lead their phantom choir, 

While we entranced recline. 

Taking no thought of time. 

And mounting at each strain in fancy higher. 

But, should a step intrude 
Go ou. deep solitude. 

Sudden we start to weary life again. 

And that strange minstrelsy 
Ts ^'ilent as tlu; sky, 

\\'e list, and list to catch a note in vain. 

But be intruder far. 

Nor let us dream we are 

The careful deniztms of this rude earth. 

The while with ravish'd ears. 

And eyes mantling with tears. 

Of wildest, noblest thoughts we hail the birth. 

What though eaeh banish’d scene. 

Where earliest joys have been. 

Return no more to cliecr our blighted way. 

Better thus, in rapt trance. 

On shatter’d hopes to glance, 

Thau rear fresh piles again to meet the like decay. 

OuiELENSIS* 
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THE hKETCHER. 

No. VI. 


He who has to manage the Four 
Elements, drives an unruly team, 
linked indeed together, but with very 
opposite propensities; one rearing 
with his head bolt upright in the 
clouds — one spurning the air with his 
heels, and plunging with his nostrils 
to the ground — ^^one still as a pool, and 
the other ever running a heat. It has 
been seen in the last Number of Ma- 
a, that Sketcher, fired with the am- 
ition of Phaeton, mounted the sky, 
and whirled away to the zodiac, de- 
scended in safety, and was kindly 
received by the blessed Earth on 
her most mossy cushion; fanned 
cool by her many waving branches, 
as naturally as if performed after 
frequent rehearsal at the Amphi- 
theatre. Pictor and 1 were so plea- 
sed with the wood, that we made an 
appointment to meet on a certain 
day at the ferry, for the purpose of 
renewing our visit ; and here we are 
at the foot of the woods, at the en- 
trance to “ Nightingale Valley/* We 
stood some time admiring a vesse.* 
tf)at several boats were Uiwing up 
the river. A sudden gleam shot ra- 
pidly across the scene, as if to greet 
and welcome home the jaded crea- 
ture, as, wearily, with her white cord- 
age bleached amid the toil and peril 
of other climes and wildernesses of 
waters, she suffered herself to he led 
to the haven. ** She returns not will- 
ingly,” said Pictor; “ she is passive 
indeed, but would break away from 
the rocks that frown aliove her, and 
the narrow bed in which she disdains 
herself to shew sign of motion. Will- 
ingly would she shake her wings to 
the breeze, and, with a stately bend, 
toss indignantly the muddy tide be- 
hind her, and be off like a soaring 
“bird, slowly and statel]^, to the iiome 
of her affection, the ocean she has 
left. But she lias no ])ower/’ 

Sketcher.— It is the passivencss of 
the dolphin irretrievably caught, 
and out of his element. 

Pictor^ — she not like some 
young romantic ward brought back 
,.by her unromantic and obdurate 
guardians, without rest, and dishe- 
velled, from her fruitless voyage of 
love to Gretna, reluctantly; all the 


while sullenly meditating an early 
escape from the dull home and dis- 
cipline to which they are leading 
her. There is no joy in her; there is a 
look of weanness, mistrust, and dis- 
like about her ; you never could 
compare her to the bee bringing 
home honey to the hive, or the swal- 
low returning from over-seas to her 
well-remembered nest under the 
eaves. 

Sketcher .— vessel is a positively 
living and sensitive creature to the 
eye of poeticalfaith — ‘‘athingof life.” 

Pictor . — Poetical faitli \ Does it 
not embrace all Creation V What is 
there real that we can view as real, 
independent of the mind’s colour- 
ing and the mind’s faith ? No, every 
thing has its colour and cliaracter 
from this Faith, which alone stamps 
it with individuality and truth. 

Sketcher.— hn(X perhaps yon would 
say that Poetical Faith is the best and 
great colourist, that bestows a moral 
harmony and propriety on all things — 

Victor . — And with a consciousness 
of this power, dares to soar into 
every region of created nature. 

Sketcher . — But 1 am afrai<l wo are 
soaring out of our element. 

Picior. — Our capacities cannot 
regch Realities; we make, to our- 
selves appearances, and not all of us 
the same. The great Revelations ot 
Gf>d are but demands upon a Faith 
which is not all ours, but which we 
partly borrow from above. There is 
a mastery in every thing arnl about 
every thing, that our minds may ex- 
ercise ami sport themselves withal, 
as a pre])aratioii of the faculties for 
the enlargement which is their ulti- 
mate destiny. 

Pictor paused — and we walk- 
ed some distance without speak- 
ing. Our path at first led us be- 
tween trees of a somewhat wild 
growth, that so shot up and sent 
their upper branches across, as to 
conceal the character of the place 
we were entering, (and in this was 
the charm of expectation.) Ta the 
right, amidst a continuation of these 
trees, there was a small shady recess, 
formed originally bv the wearing 
away of, and loosening, the larger 
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fragments of rock from the very base 
of the hij], that rose covered, and 
mostly hid, with foliage, and by a 
dip in the ground from the path. 
The masses of rock that bad been 
cast off, were green with moss and 
light leafage ; and the remains of a 
wall, covered with ivy, uniting with 
them, gave the idea of the spot liaving 
once been chosen by some recluse. 
It was in colour and form admir- 
ably adapted for a little lowly her- 
mitage but there was no water 
‘‘ that welled forth alway,** to help 
the delusion. Few perhaps have 
ever sketched here — there is so 
little form, so little display of object 
to make shew ; yet I have often sat 
down in the path and look’d into it; 
for it is a little world in itself, it is 
so unobtrusively complete, that I 
have thought it the more my own, as 
it escapes general observation. Cu- 
riosity to see what lies beyond the 
screen of trees is its protection from 
intrusion. Emerging from this screen 
of trees, we came "to a small open 
space just large enough to shew us, 
on the left, high grey rocks, beauti- 
fully rising and crowned with trees, 
their height may be about 200 feet ; 
though generally precipitous, they 
were broken here and there l)y led- * 
ges, from which young shoots shot 
out their foliage, and their boughs 
gracefully bent over the rocks be- 
low, To the right was the hill whose 
broken base, as 1 described, formed 
the little hermitage scene. This hill 
was more slanting, covered with un- 
derwood and a few larger trees, but 
contrasted with the opposite side by 
the entire absence of projecting 
roc’ks. The summits of each side 
are old encampments; that on the 
left exhibits still remains of exten- 
sive wall-work. The sketching 
ground described in my last, lay i"o 
the right. On the left, but at some 
distance, descending from the sum- 
mit towards the river, is a very pic- 
turesque, tliougli not large cavern ; 
the spot is very secluded; I think 
this is seldom seen. The path led us 
across this short open space, Avhere 
it passes among low brushwood, and 
soon away among the higher trees 
that enrich the ascent of the valley 
to the top. Where the path enters 
the brushwood, we stopped to look 
back. The view was striking, and 
in composition almost a picture. 


You look back to the trees you have 
passed, and still near you — you can 
scarcely see light through them. The 
winding of the path into their shade 
is nicely indicated. On each side 
are the rocks and hill I have de- 
scribed, but the terminations of both ; 
and from the rocky side, now seen in 
profile, there are very beautiful 
young graceful trees thrown out, 
beech and ash ; the hill on the other 
side appears less covered at the 
point where it terminates to the eye, 
but directly above the tops of the 
trees, by which you enter, rises St 
Vincent’s rock, about 300 feet from 
the river, which is between it and 
the spectator. This rock is finely 
coloured, is yellow or greyish, as 
the sky may affect it, but it is most- 
ly seen light against the sky. Some 
way down is a cavern, now not at 
all accessible ; in my childhood days 
I have been in it — but the attempt 
was dangerous, and the possibility 
of access has been judiciously re- 
moved. This cavern is called Giant’s 
Hole. There is something wanting 
in the whole scene. You are too 
much shut in by a wjill, as it were, 
and yet without positive confine- 
ment, to render that the complete 
character, for you have ample late- 
ral escape by the course of the 
river. Here, however, the river is 
not seen, but there are no rounding 
and projecting rocks, that even ap- 
pear to go across and unite with St 
Vincent’s ; and I make no doubt, 
here lies the defect of the scene. 
Somewhere nearer the spot where is 
the view I am taking, I recollect, 
some years ago there was a great 
niominieiital-looking stone, solitary, 
and directly in the way of the path, 
which wound round it. It gave a 
melancholy iinpressioiij, and I am not 
sorry it is gone ; 1 suppose the bank 
gave way, and it has been broken, 
and the pathway somewhat altered 
by the change. The scenery here is 
by no means of a melancholy cast, 
though called “ Nightingale Valley 
and it always struck me, that the 
moiiiimeiital-looking stone ill ac- 
corded with its character. 1 ou 
would not wish, in such a scene, to 
be reminded that the happy scene is 
shut out for ever from a former 
i possessor or visitant now “ under 
the cold stone.” 

Uul not Nicoh» 
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make a iiiiisUike of this kind in liis 
Arcadia, which slioiild liave been a 
Hcciie of happiness ? Is there not a 
monumental inscription to this ef- 
fect ? “ 1 too was an Arcadian.”— 
Thus shewing the end of all things, 
just where poetical faith would per- 
suade you things are to have no 
end. 

Skctcher, — Yes, it is inconsistent 
— but not more absurd tliaii the me- 
lancholy music, the bemoaning ele- 
giac ]>rose tune, with which Johnson 
describes his “ Happy Valley.” The 
W'ords, including their arrangement, 
and the tilings they are meant to re- 
present, any thing but agree. The 
painter and author must take care 
that the tone, the music of every 
piece, be agreeable to the subject. 
A green, yellow, melancholy, drizzly 
weeping Arc.adia is no Arcadia at 
all. Now I took up this morn- 
ing the “ Prince of Abyssinia,” and 
it struck me, an illustration of tone, 
or tune, if you like the term better, 
ill painting, might be drawn from 
the melarielioly music with which 
old Samuel drones out the de- 
scription of Ids Happy Valley,” 
so 1 put the volume in my pocket. 
Hear the sombre dilolian, ** From 
the mountains on every side, rivulets 
descended that filled all the valley 
ivith verdure and fertility, and form- 
ed a lake in the middle, inhabited 
by fish of every species, and fre- 
<]ueute(l by every fowl whom nature 
lias taught to dip tlie wing in water. 
This lake discharged its superflui- 
ties by a stream wliich entered a 
dark cleft of the mountain, on the 
northern side, and fell with dreadful 
noise from precipice to precipice, 
till it was heard no more. The sides 
of the mountains were covered with 
trees, tlie banks of the brooks were 
diversified with flowers; every blast 
shook spices from the rocks, and 
every month dropped fruits upon the 
ground. All animals that bite the 
grass, or browse the sliriib, whether 
wild or tame, wandered in this ex- 
tensive circuit, secured from beasts 
of prey by the mountains which con- 
fined them. On one part were flocks 
and lierds feeding in the pastures, 
aiiothcM*, all the beasts'of the chase 
sking ill the lawns; the sprightly 
hid was bounding on the rocks, tli^ 
subtle monkey frolicking in the trees, 
fmd the tiolemn elephant reposing in 
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the shade. All the diversities of the 
world were brought together, the 
blessings of nature w'^erc collected, 
and its evils extracted and excluded.” 

Fictor. Enough, enough ! yet how 
often do we hear this passage quoted 
as beautiful. But we know that it is 
no sketch from nature, for he never 
heard a waterfall making “ a dread- 
ful noise from precipice to precipice 
till it was heard no more.” I have 
gone pretty far sketching, and never 
found one so civilly w^alking ofl‘, and 
holding his tongue when he was bid. 
There is not a frisk or bound in kid 
or beast, they do it as awkwardly as 
Samuel himself, under the tuition 
and fiddle of Bozzi. If in such a 
place there would be any bounding, 
frisking, and running, it would be to 
get away from some such a bore as 
Melac, a fellow that would carve his 
walking stick into a death’s head, or 
nwmvnto mori. The wliule scene must 
have been suggested by a drop-scene 
at a theatre, before that department 
fell into good hatuN. 

S/ie(c/ic/\ Nor do I think it will he 
any excuse to say, the picture is the 
whole story, and tlierefore that every 
part should have the melancholy 
drone and dole. Here the Happy 
Valley was the picture, and, like 
Ariosto’s description of Alcina’s gar- 
dens, it ought to have been enticing, 
and fresh, sunny, and gloriously 
happy. 

We were now among the higher 
trees, in our way up the pass, which 
became narrower, and of more 
gentle character. Near the top we 
turned suddenly to the right, and 
amidst fragments of rock, bound 
with fantastic roots, and nioss-cover- 
ed, we reached the green amphithea- 
tre, the encampment, where, in my 
descent^ described in my last, 1 
found Pictor. We could not resist 
diverging into the first dell, (though 
we had determined the second to be 
our day’s study,) — and there we 
stood awhile in silence to admire the 
beautiful rock. We then dipped 
lower down, and looked back upon 
it. The mass is very fine from this 
point of view, the trees growing out 
of the very rock near Uie summit, 
whlcli is crowned again with others, 
all umbrageously shedding a green 
light below. The dark bmes shoot 
up in most graceful rising, throwing 
out boldly their large branches to* 
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wards the centre of tlie scene, their 
more tender boughs towards tlie ex« 
tremity of each branch most sweetly 
bending, and, as the sunbeams pass- 
ed through tlie transparent leaves, 
apparently dropping emeralds upon 
the earth’s bosom. Sky, it may be 
said, there was none, for the light 
only came tlirough tlie entangling 
foliage of th(3 trees, here close, and 
locking each other, but tlie light was 
warm and strong that was shed 
through one or two openings ; it was 
like the light that beams through 
painted pane, arrested in its passage 
by the inward sanctity, and resting 
on the tranquil figure of some glory- 
painted saint. The eye did not long 
rest here, but followed the continua- 
tion of the rock towards its descent; 
the interchanging colours of green, 
and brown, and dark purple hue, 
blending with all the projections, and 
deep receding passages among ivy 
and dark holes, discovered amid dim 
rocks, supplie<l innumerable parts 
and detail, which the eye passed on 
to the fancy, and fancy to the store- 
house of memory for future use. 

1 mmediately before us was a larger 
accumulation of fragments of rock, 
but slightly covered with leafage as 
of recent fall. Pictor looked at this 
with some interest. 

Sketrlier. 1 should have been de- 
lighted to have been within the sight 
and sound, when that rent from the 
parent rock took place. 

Pictor. 1 cannot hut view' it with a 
feeling of thankfulness for a mercy. 
You see that brown mossy stone 
with the branch of an uptorn ash 
partly resting on it ; all this “ con- 
fusion worse confounded” must 
have passed over it. The day before 
this tell, 1 was making a large co- 
loured sketch on that very stone, and 
I think there must bo now some pen- 
cils of mine buried under tfie ruins ; 
had 1 been there the succeeding day, 
it is hardly possible 1 should have 
escaped, 

Sketcher. This comes of your poe- 
tical iucanlations. 1 shall indeed 
fear your company, if you can thus 
bring down the Fairy’s house over 
our heads. There was a quarrel 
perhaps between your Echo and his 
sister Nun Silence, and •they threw 
stones — But perhaps they would 
have spared you for your compli- 
ment* 


‘‘ O gloriosi spirti degli boschi, 

O Echo.” 

Pictor. The remembrance of this 
awakens in me a liigher feeling than 
romance : it shewed me the power 
that could crush me as a worthless 
atom, and tlie mercy tliat can pre- 
serve me to fulfil the ends of ray 
being. 

Sketcher. I have received a letter 
from my old friend, Sylvanus the 
Happy : a letter of remonstrance. 
He is sadly afraid that a whole un- 
hallow'cd and unhallowing crew' will 
burst into this innocent domain, and 

haunt these woods wdth their ungen- 
• 1 1 
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will be enclosed, and subdivided by 
brick walls, and not so much as a 
flower-garden left for King Oheron. 
He adds, that hitherto he has hid in 
his bosom all knowledge of this sce- 
nery, and carefully concealed it from 
the press, lest it should be first vul- 
garized, and then destroyed. No^v, 
1 think your adventure and peril 
will be an excellent “ preventive 
chock.” So Maga shall have it for 
my old friend’s sake. 

Pictor, Sylvanus the Happy! — 
r know him well. Many a day has 
he charmed me in these very \voods 
with his discursive ingenious inven- 
tive talk. Old with tlie sage pro- 
priety of years, and young" in the 
undying vigour of his bright fancy, 
goodness, kindness, benevolence, lie 
seatect so within liim, that all liis 
thoughts pass their moulding and 
colouring before they find utterance 
in his tongue; and rapid are they 
too. Each discourse of his is a ro- 
sary, better than ever was blessed 
by Pope ; and the bigger beads are 
but his patron saints, — genius and 
benevolence, keeping all together 
on the same string. The crow’s feet 
about his eyes, that sparkle with the 
beams tlie fire of imagination within 
sends into them, seem rather the 
avenues for delight to enter, — lines 
delicately painted in by the hand of 
mirth, than the stronger marketl 
passages and ruts wherein the vexa- 
tious "pigmy, Caro, drives to and tro 
his incessant wheels. 

Sketcher. He is one — 

quern nianca ruit semper lortuna. 
Willi whom Fortune may run a tilt an 
she will* 
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He would never step out of his way 
to pick up a trouble ; but if it jostlea 
against him, he would take off his 
hat to it, entreat as much civility 
as possible, and bid it part company 
at its earliest convenience. 

Pictor. We were a happy frater- 
nity that were wont to visit these 
woods together. Two arc no more ; 
and we do not meet as we did. 

Shetchvr, Perhaps I have more 
cause to lament ou that score than 
you. Now are we under the influ- 
ence of the scene. The sky is darker; 
clouds are passing over our heads, 
and deepening tlie sombre^ tones, 
and the light is removed from the 
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young and playful foliage that shone 
out, making all that was sober the 
more receoe : now all is more blend- 
ed under one tone. To avert this, 
draw upon your memory for its more 
cheerful and refreshing stores, or 
on your imagination for objects less 
real, to sickly o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” 

Pictor. I will draw on both ; (then 
searching his portfolio) — I always 
bring these old matters with me, as 
sketches made from nature, that I 
may again attach on the spot to their 
own Tocality. Here, then, is a de- 
scription of our delight: sing it to 
what tune you please— 
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SONG. 

Merry, merry we, at the greenwood tree ; 

For there is not a man of us all 
That harbours a thought, hut what he ought. 
In a heart devoid of gall. 

Merry, merry we, at the greenwood tree. 

As ever were lark or thrush ; 

For we joke and we pun, and bask in the sun, 
All brethren of the brush. 


Merry, merry wo, at the greenwood tree ; 

Fur we laugh, till each his head 
Throws back on the sheen of the costly green 
That Nature has widely 8j)reatl. 

Merry, merry we, at th^ greenwood tree ; 

The scholar go thumb his books — 

The miser his bags and his sordid rags — 

\Ve to our green, green nooks. 

The king to his court, the soldier his fort — 
The farmer go handle his beeves ; 

But merry, merry we, at the greenw^ood tree, 
Under the twinkling leaves. 


Fancy might have attributed a 
power of incantation to the rhymes; 
for sunshine returned, and touched 
every leaf with brilliancy again, and 
lighted up the wliole scene with 
cheerfulness. Instead of crossing 
the ridge into the next dell, w (5 pre- 
ferred entering it from above, and 
therefore reascended. We sat upon 
the green edge, looking into the 
depth below us. For a while Pictor 
seemed absorbed in his recollections 
of past scenes and days. I'his, said 
he, waving his hand to the small 
space around us, was many a time 
our refectory. On one occasion, our 


party being rather more numerous 
than usual, and iiaviiig found some 
young culprits in the woods mis* 
chievously destroying, we took the 
whim of constituting one of the party 
master of the feast — king ot the 
revels. We fixed upon our friend 
Hex. He was old enough to he 
sage, and sage enou^^h to play the 
boy — of nice discriminating percep- 
tion and sure taste. We regularly 
installed him; and I was poet on 
the occa8ion,~for which he made 
me his laureat. Here are the lines : 
they remind me of the man, as they 
do vividly of the scene— 
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Oberon *s king in hia fairjr ring-— 

But who shall be King of our company? 

Give him the staff that can wisely laugh 
Merrily, merrily, merrily. 

(^All making obeisance.^ 

Then hat Lex, and vivat Rex— 

We bow to the sway of his royal hand; 

By title inherent. Viceroy, Vicegerent, 

And Lord-lieuteiiant of Fairy Laud. 

(^Ttvo lust repeated.) 

And see his large brow unwrinkled now, 

And his eyes contract to their twinkling tone, 

As it* Wisdom there was shutting out Care, 

And lighting the lamps of Mirth alone. 

And his mouth has a play, as if it should say — 

Thus, thus 1 decree our greenwood law ; 

Join all merry men of the rock and glen 

In the laugh till it shake your sides — ha ! ha ! 

( 'Tico last repeated.) 

Hark ! the rocks around re-echo the sound, 

And proclaim him King of our company; 

And the trembling reed, and the veriest weed. 

Shall rejoice beneath his sovereignty. 

Then fiat Lex, and vivat Ilex — 

We bow to the sway of his royal baud ; 

By title inherent, Viceroy, Vicegerent, 

And Lord-lieutenant of Fairy Land. 

^ ( J'wo last repeated.) 

‘‘ That, indeed,” continued Pictor, i^ketcher. No; but seldom. He 
“ was a white day ; blessed Nature would delight iu them when here ; 
never put her children to bed iu but they had iictle real communion 
happier moods than she did us, and with his genius ; he would not seek 
gave her last most glorious maternal them for themselves. He was per- 
suiisbiiiy s'nile at parting, as it she haps scarcely ever here without a 
herself were more than ordinarily party; and then it was for the party, 
delighted with their merry gambols, to disengage himself even from art. 
How wonderful is it, that the Eye for the sake of social mirth, — yet 
whose providence directs the motion perhaps pleased that he was not to- 
of every world and system of worlds tally disengaged from art ; the bond 
ill the maguilicent iiiiniensity of his here was one of light aftecliou ; de- 
scheme, should at the same time look inanded no care, no thought. He 
down upon us poor few iiisignilicant was a child in the liberty it gave 
creatures, and in such sequestered him, and sported and coquetted with 
nook as this provide for our liappi- art, frisking it away into a thousand 
ness, by preparing and blessing all wild vagaries, like i% child, ever more 
without and wilhiu us with gills to laughingly joy e, us as it is fugitive in 
bestow and capacity to receive 1” pveiencred liberty from its smiling 
sketcher. And not the least bless- mother’s arms, ever held out to re- 
ing, the power and privilege of being ceive back the sportive w^anderer. 
thankful,— the boon wdiichgiv es a zest He rambled about them, but not 
to, and at the saute time sanctifies, alone ; he was no melancholy 
every pleasure. Jacques, but one of the merriest of 

£*ivtor. No one was better ac- the “ copartners in exile.” 
quaiiited with Bird, the Academician, Tictor. You knew him well, 

than yourself. Did he often accoiu- • iSketc/ier. Perliaps few better. He 
pany you to thcbo w^oods ? was an interesting character in many 
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respects. Allan Cunnitigliain has 
thought him worth “ a life ” among 
his British artists. And 1 cannot but 
regret that he did not think it worth 
his while to collect materials from 
those who did know him ; there is 
little of Bird in the Life. 

Fictor. The professional biogra- 
pher has to deal with strange mate- 
rials ; they are either furnished by 
friends or enemies^ and he cannot 
thoroughly depend upon them. If, 
on either side, he strip them of sup- 
posed exaggeration, the facts become 
liis own invention ; and to steer be- 
tween opposite facts is not necessa- 
rily to go in the lino of truth : For 
there are more roads than three a 
man may walk in the course of his 
life. 

Sketcher. Allan Cunningham is a 
very amusing and original writer, 
but — and Ido" not know, as this world 
goes, that I do not like him the bet- 
ter for it — he is a man of prejudice 
and partiality. His Lives of Sir Jo- 
shua and Wilson created in me a 
distrust; what did that become when 
my poor friend’s Life came out ? 

Pictor. Allan is certainly unfair 
to Sir Joshua ; he evidently dislikes 
him for his courtly sedate dignity, 
his ex-cathedra air. There arc no 
facts set down and ])roved to justify 
a charge of malignity against the 
President. Sir Joshua’s remarks 
upon Wilson’s Niobe were perfectly 
just. The composition speaks its 
own defects plainly, and justifies tlie 
critic. Heathen fable is of a classic, 
antiquated date, that suited not Wil- 
son. But the worst is, the taking 
up hearsay from servants, to throw 
a charge of meanness on the Presi- 
dent. This is unworthy a biogra- 
pher ; and I cannot but think tite 
good Allan was herein a little for- 
getful of himself. 

Sketdier, Yes ; and there is some- 
thing of this kind still more repre- 
hensible in his Life of Bird. Twice 
in the work he brings the most hea- 
vy charges oK meanness and holiow- 
hearredness against the citizens of 
Bristol, which lie ushers in with 
ouotations — base quotations — from 
Savage and Lovell; and really rest- 
ing upon what ? (/oncernirig the 

E icture of the Death of Hli,” says 
e, curious story was circular 
Forgetting, before he had 
written half a dozen liiies^ that it 
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was only a curious story circulated, 
he proceeds to state the whole as a 
fact. Now, it would have been but 
common fairness to have ascertain- 
ed the truths or to have passed the 
idle tale suh sHeniio. But, without 
entering into the little detail of cir- 
cumstances,! will aver — and there is 
no one was mure at the time ac- 
quainted with all the facts accom- 
panying Bird’s picture transactions 
than myself — that there is no truth in 
any statement that he was illiberal- 
ly treated. That poor Bird himself 
might have sometimes thought so, I 
will not deny, for I have often com- 
bated the matter with him; but he 
was a singular man, sensitive and ir- 
ritable on some points, anil made to 
believe any thing by the excitement 
of his vanity. Flatterers might have 
persuaded him in five minutes, ( I 
speak more particiilai ly of the hi^t 
few years of liis life,j that he was 
not treated as he merited, uml tiriit 
his best friends were his enemies. 
It is ver}*^ well to enlarge upon the 
patronage of art, and to be so unri‘a- 
soiiable as to expect by the bare ti- 
rade to iiigrait upon the miinls of 
very honest, worthy, excellent men, 
a high feeling for art, and tlie liberal 
encouragement, wiru'h may be out of 
keeping with the whole b<’ope and 
education of their lives. But it is 
nevertheless unjust and unreason- 
*able. They are not princes and 
dukes, wdth leisuri^ tocultivaU* their 
tastes to that point; nor have they 
genei'ally the princely means. And 
many that bought birds, pictures, 
(and, observe, to tlieir credit, before 
li€5 was hnoinn and approvt^d by pub- 
lic estimation,) were men whose 
means the world would not think 
very liighly of. Some were poor; 
and be it recollected that it was, af- 
ter all, in Bristol that his giuiius was 
fostennJ, brought out, for at iirst 
there it was of Vf*ry humble preten- 
sions. The fact is, more has been 
made of Bird’s genius than was right 
to make of it ; it was not of that com- 
manding character to argue stupidity 
that it was not instantly acknow- 
ledged and bowed to. I loved the 
man, ami for liis genius ; but yet 
least for bis giUitiiN. I consider, and 
I speak with full knowledge of his 
life, tfiHt Bristol tn^ated Birti fairly, 
honourably, and liberally, I know, 
ill Ills latter days, when be was in 
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distress, and in a stale of debility was over, the undertaker presented 
that afforded little hope of repay- liis bill to the widow of the painter, 
ment, he asked a loan of L.500 from If this story be true, the sarcasms of 
a Bristol merchant, and it was iu- Savage and Lovell are merciful and 
stantly supplied to him without a kind; but I believe it rests on no 
question about security : and perhaps sufficient authority.” Then, have 
this Bristol merchant did not order we not a right to ask the biographer 
a picture of Bird ; perhaps he did why he did not sift out the authori- 
not value his pictures; perhaps he ty V and does he think that this last 
thought Bird knew ho did not value salvo will not be taken for irony on 
them; and I am not ashamed to his part? And observe, it is brought 
maintain that there was really a as an illustration of the truth of the 
more liberal, delicate feeling in tlie sarcasms of Lovell and Savage, 
estimation of the man than the artist, quoted in the earlier part of the life, 
lie would not wound one whom he and as even making their sarcasms 
admitted to tlie familiar intercourse mild and merciful. But this is not 
of liis friendship by the display of mild — it is merciless. How vexa- 
patronage, and thcreb}" creating in a tious is it to see iWbcralUy in those 
sensitive mind a feeling of inequali- who ought to be really liberal, and 
t\^ I am not saying tliat patronage who treat of the liberal arts ! Now, 
always and necessarily is humilia- to step a little out of the way, I have 
ting, for the artist should feel that he heard a very old gentleman, who 
too confers; but wlicre there could was, 1 am sure, liberal, describe this 
be no deception, and there was no Savage, whom he knew well, and 
jn*etence of adinirfition for his works, entertained, and, 1 believe, assisted, 
it was far more, delicate, and accord- as one it was impossible to serve, 
iiig to true simplicity of character, and whom no one could get out of 
to separate the artist and the man. Ills house, till lie liad exhausted all 
the friend and tlie patron. A bio- he could get within it, and among 
grapher should either sift hearsay the rest the patience of the niastf'V 
talcs, or not mention them. Their of it. 

nieiJtioii must make soint impres- Now the biographer lias not only 
sion ; and when they are put in ifs been careless, where attention ought 
it were in frontispiece, and as a tail- to have been demanded, but he has 
piece, there is a first and last ini- been negligent in the most common 
pressioii, each agreeing and sup- facts. He tells us that Bird’s father 
plained by no other, winch remains, was a clothier by trade ; that Bird, 
and therefore becomes part of the wh<»n a child, used to chalk the fur» 
“Life,” though resting on nothing and “ was continually in dis- 

surerthan “a cui iou'=j tale tohl,” or at grace with the servant-maids of Ins 
best“ even credited far from Bristol.” tallier’s house, who had to make use 
“ Three hundred gentlemen of Bris- of their mops and scrubbing-brusli- 
tol,” says Allan Ciinuingham,“joined es.” Now, 1 have seen Bird’s father 
in the funeral procession of their fa- when on a visit to Bird, who gave 
vourite painter, and when the grave him an allowance and maintained 
received his remains, they were so him till his death, and 1 have heard 
much aflec.ted with the sight of his Bird himself say, that his father was 
son — a child of seven years old, who a common labouring carpenter, and 
was there as chief mourner — that such by appearance I should have 
they requested leave to bear the ex- judged to have been his condi- 

C e of the interment. This Mrs tion — and as to the angry maid-ser- 
,withmodesty and good feeling, vants, I do not suppose the father 
declined. A colder tale is, however, ever kept one. But take not my 
told, and even credited far from report only — here is a letter from 
Brisiol. Those three hundred gen- his own brother. I will read ir you : 
tlemcn, it is said, obtained, with “Sir, — I have sent you the imorma- 
niuch entreaty, Mrs Bird’s pertnis- tion I promised concerning the late 
sion to bury her husband with all the Edward Bird, R.A., the historical 
honourt^f the city, and at their own painter, lie was born in AYolver- 
expense. The scene was splendid, hampton, on the L2th day of April, 
and many were tho external symp- 1 772. His father was a carpenter by 
toms of public woe ; but when nil trade. JSly brother served his ap- 
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prenticeshi^ at Messrs Jones and 
Taylor’sj painters and j spanners. He 
lef^t this town for Bristol in his 23d 
year, where he resided till his death. 
Ypurs, respectfully, T. Bird.” 

Now, in addition to this, here is an 
extract of a letter from a gentleman 
of Wolverhampton : — “ I hnd the fa- 
ther Avas a carpenter in a very small 
way, and lived in very humble pre- 
mises at the bottom of the Horse 
Fair,” &c- &c. Now I do not think 
my friend, my dear old friend Bird’s 
memory gains any thing by this as- 
sumption of importance. The more 
humble his origin, the more his me- 
rits — the more he owed to his own 
successful eiforts, and he did owe a 
good deal to them ; he read, and as 
tar as he could, educated himself, 
gave himself a taste, and, more still 
to his merit, lived to uidearu much 
he had acquired in early life. 1 
knew him well, nearly from the day he 
came to Bristol, and, to the daj’- of his 
death, was most intimate with him, 
and estimate him far more for what 
he really was, and did for himself, 
than as if he had had less to do, and 
had been petted with maid*servants 
to follow after him with their brush- 
es. He had to acquire taste, and to 
unlearn much that was contrary to 
good taste, much that was uuretiued. 
He Avas aware of this — and success- 
ful. But I have omitted to speak of 
the cold-hearted “ Three Hundred 
Gentlemen of Bristol,” that horrid 
frigid corps, tit only to stand ghastly 
and dip their feet in the sooty Ache- 
ron, a “grisly baud” never to be 
passed over to Elysium. Alas, poor 
ghosts I they are very worthy gen- 
tlemen after all. Now you would, 
from Allan’s “splendid scene,” pic- 
ture them in all the formal and ex- 
pensive trappings of undertaker’s 
woe, scarfs and hat-bands included. 
Three Hundred I all at the ex- 

F ense of the poor widow. Now 
will venture to assert it is mere 
idle fable. The funeral Avas nut 
costly, OAving to the Three Hundred 
Gentlemen ; and as to the widow 
payiqg, she really had no funds. 
PoorHird's effects were not equal 
to the demands i^on them, and the 
Three Hundred Gentlemen were ex- 
tremely solicitous, not only not to xii- 
frioge upon funds— that were not, 
hy tne by— but to raise funds for the 
benedt of the lyidovr and children ; 


and to what extent they succeeded, 
the trustees avIio were appointed for 
the purpose can best tell, but I have 
never heard them say they were ap- 
plied to by the biographer on the 
subject. Poor Bristol I slandered, 
from Savage the savage, to Allan the 
mild ; despised as not Avorih preser- 
ving from couilagration, chosen as 
the scene of bloody rehearsal of the 
revolutionary tragedy — Poor Bristol I 
Avliose streets have been roaring and 
resounding Avith the yells of Radical 
frenzy — Avhose churches, whose ca- 
thedral, whose houses, whose so- 
ber citizens, whose priests, whose 
bishop, were doomed to the knife 
or the liaines — what is there in you, 
that you should so did’er from all 
other places 'f 

Plcior. But, if the biographer has 
been unfortunate in his facts, is he 
correct in the conception of the clia- 
racter of the painter ? 

i^Uctcher. Certainly not — he is call- 
ed a “ wise and a prudent man,” 
one who “ loved good order in his 
family, and kept strict discipline 
amongst his children.” Poor Bird ! 
he was naturally one of the most 
amiable men living, but ho was cer- 
tainly neither Avise nor prudent, nor 
the tainily disciplinarian. Affection- 
ate-hearted to the utmost extent — 
kind-hearted, generous, benevolent. 
He always gave way lo impulses, and 
theyy were always on the oide of 
what was amiable, good, and virtu- 
ous. The story of li is sending for 
the physician for the pour AVoinairi» 
child is quite in character, arni he 
Avasnotthe one to tell of these thing.s, 
or I should have heard it from him- 
self. One story I have heai'<l him tell, 
not fjr tliu part ho playeii in it, hut 
from the whiinsicaiity of the posi- 
tioii ill which he found himself. 1 
think it was in London, he saw a 
great crowd, and heaul a great tu- 
mult ; lie hustled through it to see 
what it was. To his liorror, he saw a 
man lying on the ground insensible, 
and the door of a house, from which 
he had been only partially ejected, 
jarnnied against iiis leg up to the 
knee. With great energy Bird fought 
among the crowd, procured ansisi- 
ance, and released the prisoner, and 
was laughed at by the reacued, for 
be had only saved his — wooden leg. 
bird was naturally so amiable, that 
It was long ere Ids irritability and 
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senBltiveness had any injurious ef- 
fect upon his mind ; he was simple- 
hearted, and modest, but he had ne- 
ver any very great strength of cha- 
racter ; and it is from that infirmity, 
rather than any extraordinary innate 
vanity, tliat success, unexpected suc- 
cess, and the flattery of friends, were 
too much for him. And of late years 
disease made sad havoc with every 
power witinn him; the vanity which, 
if not afterwards created, must have 
been very dormant the greater part 
of his life, was made active, at the 
very time he was less able to resist 
it — and it often made him peevish. 
II is circumstances, so out of keep- 
ing with his merits, so often held up 
tt) his eye then willing to behold 
thorn, made liim peevish. Yet even 
in his very last days, sometimes all 
his amiableness woiild break out in 
natural lustre, gentle, serene, affec- 
tionate ; and as if asliamed of, and 
unerjual from debility to a contrary 
conflict, I liave often seen him then 
burst out into tears. Of the charac- 
ter of his genius his biogra]»her 
speaks inure justly — therci he had 
his works before him; and he was 
nut to be imposed upon by injudi- 
cious friends. It was, as he says, ” a 
gmitlc lire.’' liis best 8<*enes weTe 
those of tlio niriiple honest dealings 
and ways of more humble and com- 
mon life. Where tliere was some 
sentiment, some moral good, mural 
beaiit^’^aud simplicity of character to 
be disjdaye.d — such a scene was bis 
Village Auction. There was poetry 
in all Ids ]>ictures of this cast. They 
were subjects on which his mind 
deliglued to think and talk ; never 
was'man loved innocence for its own 
sake more. That he left this style, 
and attempted grand ami scriptural, 
was ever iiiucli to lie regretted, 
though in some of these lie made 
great, and to some extent successful 
efl'ortH. Perhaps Ids lleath of Eli was 
th»^ best, ami I will not refuse to take 
to myself my portion of tlie blame, for 
1 did constantly instigate Idiii to the 
atteniiits. My own taste and feeling 
did nut lie iniicli in the walk he had 
chosen ; but I should have judged 
better, lieforc I endeavoured' to per- 
suade him to relinquish it. Poor 
Bird! 1 *8aw the ^ evil flattery was 
bringing upon him, and bligiiting Ms 
genius ; and I fear 1 was too often, in 
my endeavours to correct Its effects. 


a thorn in his side. Yet I do not be- 
lieve in the end he had one jot less 
sincere affVjction for me, and that in 
an intercourse of many years it was 
never interrupted. His weakness 
every way near his close became 
painful. 1 observed to him, when 
painting the Bishops, that he was 
wrong in the perspective of the Col- 
leges — shewed him where he was 
wrong. He saw Le was wrong — re- 
ferred to his sketch, which he had 
gone to Oxford purposely to take- 
nothing could be more simple than 
the rectifying it. He did not see it, 
and shrank from the difficulty it pre- 
sented to his mind, and in his rest- 
lessness took an expensive journey 
in company^ with some of bis family, 
to make anotlier sketch. He returned. 
The new and the old sketch were the 
same. He might as well have recti- 
fied the error "at home — but he eould 
not rectify it. I have seen him work- 
ing at that picture, and paint in and 
out the same head, put down Ins pa- 
lette and cry% But the man and ins 
genius were not here — the latter had 
departed, the former was departing. 
Tins is not the record of his genius 
nor of the man, but of my aflWetion- 
aie lamentation over bis decay\ I 
loved tlie man — more tlian I admired 
his genius; not from the defect in 
liis genius, for in and for its scale it 
was perhaps perfect, but from a de- 
fect in myself to see all its merits. 
Allan Cunningham speaks very just- 
ly of his works ; mistaking the Jir$t^ 
he should have said his second works, 
not his early ; shewed small pro- 
mise of his actual power. — “ The 
early works of Bird have an original 
and unborrow'ed air, which mark 
an artist who thought for himself, 
and sought the materials of his pic- 
tures iii the living world around him, 
rather than in the galleries of art. 
In these he was eminently happy; 
and his very success was the cause 
of his after sorrow. A swarm of 
counsellors came round, tvho per- 
sua<led liiin tliat fame was the satel- 
lite of fashion, and induced him to 
forsake the modest path to perma- 
nent reputation, and follow the will- 
o’-wisp of pageant-painting, which 
led to the slough of despond, and to 
despair and the grave.*’ It is a mis- 
take that counsellors persuaded him 
to this; his friends dissuaded him, 
but in vain* He ww on a visit tp 
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myself at Oxford, when the unex- 

S ected news arrived that the Prince 
Legent had bought his picture ; and 
it was evident then that a revolution 
in his ideas would very probably 
take place. 1 cannot but think that 
he then conceived the ambition of 
being a more courtly painter. Well ! 
shall I put the “Life” in iny pocket? 

While 1 had been giving this ac- 
count, Pictor, who did not at first 
intend to sketch at this spot, finding 
the tale likely to be of some length, 
had begun a study of some broken 
ground^ and a few leaves shooting 
out and curiously bending over into, 
and relieved by, the depth of the dell 
which we were about to enter. It 
was a beautiful study ; the little 
flower and leaves had a sensitive 
cast about them, they looked enqui- 
ringly into the deep shade, as if 
somehow connected in interest with 
all below. Tliis peculiarity did not 
escape Pictor, tvho repeated Words- 
worth's creed ; — 

“ And \U my faith that every llowei* 
Enjoys the air it breathoa.** 

We now entered the dell, and it was 
not long before we came upon a 
very striking scene, which, though 
having something in common with 
others described, was yet in reality 
very different. It is difficult to paint 
a picture in words, and perhaps the 
reader may think I have already 
tired his patience by the attempt. 
But Maga will admit no outlines ; 1 
have no help for it, therefore, but 
must do my best. Imagine, then, 
you are looking to the centre of the 
piece. You sec down through a 
great depth of deep bluish-grey, yet 
blending with it so many colours, it 
is difficult to say what it is, but it is 
very dark, and perhaps blue-grey 
prevails; this shade gradually be- 
comes lighter as it approaches the 
sides of the picture, and loses itself 
on the right, where it is approached 
by a golden H^t of distant illumi- 
uatea trees, ^he right is one of 
these ridges that separate the dells 
from each other; it has its receding 
parts, out of which grow large trees, 
part of the stems or which only are 
seen throwing themselves out in va- 
rious directions, but more or less 
tetid^g to the centre. This ridge 
terminates abruptly in rock, of no 
great deptb| perliaps twenty feet, 


and is hero broken into the fore- 
ground, which forms the passage 
through the dell. At the edge where 
the bluish depth described rommeii- 
ces, is a fallen trunk stretching its 
length across, and gracefully throw- 
ing upwards the end towards the 
left; thus, in composition, luiituig 
the two sides. But the line of the 
bank, or coiitinuatlou of the fore- 
ground, runs down towards the left 
corner, over which, of a lighter co- 
lour, though falling into the deep 
grey, is a misty distance of woo<l, 
broken only by the stems of tall 
trees, that rise up boldly from it, and 
spread out their bending branches 
to the right; these are dark, but 
some light slender ones rise up, as 
it were seeking them, and insinua- 
ting their tendril-like boughs among 
the stronger branches, all dropping 
with thick foliage, but playfully and 
lightly edged. On the right there is 
a continuation of the rocky ridge in- 
to the central depth, where it is lost, 
but you see the contirniatioii fiirtluM' 
marked by tlie tops of brown tr(*es 
that evidently shoot from it bel^)vv^ 
Near the centre, the rock is rather 
abrupt, and out of it there grows a 
cluster of beautiful graceful trees, 
oxSe of which rises up light through 
the whole shade; and nearly half 
way up its smooth and clean bole, it 
is sfrongly illuminated by a sun-light, 
the same which gilds the back- 
ground over the ridge towards llie 
right. This tree ami the rock from 
which it grows, form tlie character 
of the picture; all else is excellent, 
but tlie more so, because it ac cords 
with that key to the sentiment. The 
rocks are just the colour to set off 
the greens, of which there is great 
variety, all set off appropriately in 
their different parts by the reds and 
greys of the rock. Imagine the whole 
overarched with foliage, the blue 
sky only seen dotted through it; and 
from the nearest rock in the very 
foreground, a great branch boldly 
thrown to the very centre of the pic- 
ture, with its large leaves as it were 
dropping gold and verdure, dark- 
green, yet transparently illuminated 
at their edges. Moss-covered stones 
are thrown about, and luxuriant 
weeds and leafage growing, and 
springing, and bending all around. 

Pictor^ How luxuriant, liow living 

and breatbiagy we may almost say^ 



]^m.i 

arc tljosc trees; tliey arc wonderful 
t r<?atures ! 

Skelchci*, You speak of them con 
imiora, as if you had lived among the 
Potuans, and become enamoured- 

Pictor. And who may be the Po- 
tuans ? 

Skatchvr, Did you never see Ni- 
cholas Klimius’s “ Voyage Soute- 
raiu,” a work originally written in 
Latin, wherein *he gives his adven* 
lures after having slipp’d through a 
cavern in Norway, picu'cing the shell 
of this, into an interior world, where 
liie inliabitants are Arbres Raison- 
ables,’’ — trees Endowed with anima- 
tion, locomotion, and speech ? 

Ph:U}t\ lint 1 understand the feel- 
ing in the conceit; and whilst among 
such trees as these, can easily adopt 
Wordsworth’s belief of their enjoy- 
ment cd‘ the air they breathe. \Vho 
is there that lias not seen woods of 
such singularly expressive beauty, 
and heard such sounds among them, 
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as to have a feeling that they were 
animate ? Do not these very trees 
love to bend and lock, ** consociare 
ramos,” in sweet converse and gen- 
tle salutation ? 

Skctchcr. Yes ; and I dare say the 
Potuans could give excellent lessons 
in bowing and dancing. 

Picior. I protest 1 have often felt 
an awe of their presence in these 
very woods, and afraid to soliloquize 
aloud, lest they should hear. 

Sketcht7\ And tell, too. I know 
some beautiful grounds, where was 
a magnificent larch, now departed, 
to which Garrick, who was a fre- 
cpient visitor, always used to take 
off his hat and call her the Queen of 
the Woods. Now, what do you con- 
ceive to be the character of this 
scene ? 

Pictor. Shall 1 shew it you in 
rhyme? Here are some lines I once 
made near this spot; read them. 

^Sketch € r reads— 
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Toiicli not the sweet guitar. Lady, 

Lndcr the greenwood tree ; 

Throw not the spell of thy voice. Lady, 
Over the wild and free; 

For it telletli how love in a scene like this. 
Were all-suf!icient^for earthly bliss. 

Sec where the pale rose twines, Lady, 
Hear ye the wild-dove coo 

Above in the fragrant woods, Lady, 

That softest airs do woo ? 

All here is a charm to aid thy spell ; 

Lady, I fear to love too well. 

In chambers of silk and gold, Lady, 
Touch thou the sweet "guitar. 

Mid crowds and sparkling lights. Lady, 
TJiyself the brightest star." 

Amid things too costly and rare for me — 
O there I can listen and still be free. 


You may be right, Pictor, and 1 
believe you are. ' But the passion 
you will acquire here, if it be of this 
scene’s characteristic, will be no 
coiniiiou feeling, for it will have a 
liigh origin. This is above even 
Fairy Land. There must be no cn- 
rhautment here, but an inspiration of 
holy thought and chastest love. Ti- 
tania herself would become nervous 
here, and Oberon staml aghast like 
Cymon the clown. This is no scerfe 
for Ovid, and his Metamorphoses; 


Apollo would be foot-bound at the 
very entrance. Oian herself would 
not be chaste enough, and her arch- 
ery frivolous in the extreme. W’here 
will you find a figure ? You never 
will fall in love with her at first sight, 
she will have an awe about her will 
prevent that. Not that she must be 
severe; quite the reverse; simplicity 
itself, innocence, almost angelically 
personifioil in grace and sweetness 
and beauty— -for beauty, pure, true> 
good beauty is awful, and requires^ 
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and in due tiine inspires in you, an ap- exit, exercise their enchantment 
preaching divinely moral sense, ere on themselves, and turn to the vilest 
3 ^ou can love it; but when you do, creatures to hide them under stone 
it is with a devotion, an abiding pa- and fern. Tlie beauty to be met and 
tient love, that can endure, and make to be loved herein, must be one of 
a present sadness sweet with hope — Raphael’s simplest, divinest, — a St 
hope, that whatever befalls it here, it (Catherine — who, though all sweet- 
will finally bloom and be perfected ness, by her pure innocence would 
In Heaven. For this is love’s faith, at first make y'ou fear, or, as a 
The lady in ** Comus ” might have Frenchwoman admirably expressed 
walked this wood, not C.'omus and it, the picture caused her to “ fris- 
his crew ; tliey would be abashed, soiiner,” to shudder. She must be 
and shun it; and if there were no such as Milton well imagined Eve. 

Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feiiiiniiie 
Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of gesture or least action, overaw’d 
His malice, and with rapine sweet heroav’d 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it hronght; 

That space the Evil One abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good.” 

Picioi\ How like a picture of tiling, unapproachable but by prepii' 
Raphael’s! It is a beauty that at- ration. Does Jiot Satan, in Milton, 
tracts 3 'ou to itself by inspiring into not far from the passage you liave 
the mind its own a sacred quoted, thus describe it r 

‘‘ hlie, fair, divinely fair, fit love for gods : 

\ot terrible — thoxKjk Ivrror he in love 
And heavtj/,^^ 

W fiat can bo more simple, yet in the space of a few lines, paints 
what more grand I This is not lictioii two exquisite pictures. There is 
allied to truth, but truth itself. The X'lia, mit devoid of drea<l, but iier 
Spirit of Evil, not only checked, Innivenly resignation unremoved, 
abashed, but intluenced, abstrac.te<i In this picture there is the ramping 
from bis own evil, .s7w/n’<//// //oor/,- His lion rushing suddainly.” This 
“lierce maiice” overawed, for a mo- scene is perhaps Koine wliat too ele- 
ment dead ; and, devoid of virtue, be garit and graceful h#r tlial ro])re«en- 
is stupid — and even that stupidity, tation, if it stood alone. 'D.e scene 
contrasted wdtb the fierceness of bis sliotihl not bf* so disturbed. 'I'his 
malice, is something of goodness, landsrnpv ought to have tlie jiower 
He is a brutal wretch, in the lowest of to overaw<» everj^ savage 

pit and sink of degradation, upon thing at the ver^" confines, ere it 
whose heart this great truth comes enter, that it rannoi enter. The 
not with conviction. other picture, wouhl well suit tlics 

Shi'trlie7\ Brutal ! tlie very beasts scene — the beast subdued to geiille- 
would h(i overawed. That is a wor- ness. 

thy fiction which endows the Uon, AVm^r/Vc?*. I’he very gleam that now, 
noble beast, with instinctive love and as the soul of sunshine, is illuniina- 
awe of Virgin purity. — What think ting and blending nil together, with 
you of Spenser's Una ? subdued, yet lialiowcd light, reminds 

Pictoi'. In that beautiful descrip- me of the passage, 
iion In the Faerie Queen, the Poet, 

“ One day nigh wearie of the yrksome way. 

From her iinhastle beast slie did alight. 

And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, farre from all men’s sight; 

From her faire head her fillet she undight. 
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And laid her stole aside. Her angeTs face 
As the great eye of Heaven shined bright^ 

And made a sunshine in the shadie place: 

Never did mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 

It fortuned out of the thickest wood 
A rampiii^y lyon rushed suddainly. 

Hunting full greedie after salvage blood: 

Soon as the royal Virgin he did spy. 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily. 

To have at once deviuir’d her u^iider corse : 

But to the pray when as he drew more iiy. 

His bloodie rage assuaged with remorse. 

And with the sight amazed, forgat his furious force. 


Instead tliereof he kiss’d her wearic feet, 

And lick’d her lill}'’ hands \vith fawning tong, 

As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
f) liow can beautie maister the most strong. 

And simple truth subdue avenging wrong! 

AS hose yielded pride and proud submission, 
Still dreading deaths when she had marked long. 
J ler hart ’gari melt in great compassion. 

Ami drizzling tears did slied for pure affection.” 


Tlioiigli ‘‘ still <Irea<b‘jig fii'atii,” 
she long marked his proud siibniis- 
sion.” She was still of life and hu- 
inanity to dread death ; but the pure 
saueiity, ddgiiity of jn»r feminine 
jn‘art, was urniisturbed. 

Piclnr, If I make a picture of this 
seene^ may 1 be ]>ard<me<l the itv>- 
ti\e ; and yet it is for jx “ proud sub- 
mission r” 1 will dull}' for a week 
utt<‘iid the cathedral ser\icN», and 
imoibe that tiuriryiinji heaveidy music 
that aliernaiely ine'us the soul to gen- 
tb'iie'ii, arid lii'is it li» poxv'ei;. 

I do ?io» liiiitk any thing 
liiile or int'an will he discovenrd in 
tJie composition of yuur picture'* ; 
hut vuM'c ynn endowed With much 
]<‘ss genius than you are gifted wiih- 
a), niter that ]»reparfiti(ui, the adtnis- 
s»on of littlenesses would be iinpossi- 
ble. 

I*irt<fr. 1 tliink paiiitc'rs would he 
improved every way, by frequently 
attending that sweet subduing ser- 
vice of homage, of praise, and prayer. 
1 ever come from it, as I hope, the 


better man — so I think and trust, the 
better painter. 

Pictor was now too busy at Ids 
W’^oik, or too meditative on the treat- 
ment of his future picture, to engage 
ill further talk; and I, seeing him 
disposed to silence, left him for some 
time, to wander over my old liaunts, 
and hastily visit the innumerable 
spots of peculiar beauty with which 
tiiese woods abound. But it soon 
became painful to me : I had so 
often been amongst them with 
iriends, some of whom are no more, 
ami others separated, — and they had, 
from lay very co^umencement, my 
first conceyition of the passion for 
art, so iiouiislied and tbstered that 
passion, — they had so often been my 
refuge' from care, and scenes of hap- 
P 5 ' social delight — that ihonglits of 
past dat's and incidents crowded too 
vividly to my mind. And now to 
visit them with little hope that they 
would ever coffer the same pleasure 
they had afforded, And, therefore, 
perhaps to see them for the last time, 
nifected me exceedingly. 


Oh ! woods, when, when shall I be made 

The happy tenant of your shade ? 

Here*s the spring-head of pleasure’s flood. 

Where all the riches lie, that she 
Has coin’d and stamp’d for good.” 

1 returned to* my friend Pictor, We resonght the top of the dell, and 
who had now completed his work, turning to the right, wound our way 
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gradualJy through ii gently unclula- 
i,;m 5 ground, edging the descent, 
ntnong low trees, forming beautiful 
groups, and a scenery that reminded 
us of Gainsborough’s sweetest pen- 
cil. We extended our walk to the 
farther projecting arm of the amphi- 
theatre ; aiid here we lay down upon 
the verdure, admiring the view be- 
fore us. This point is the boundary 
of the Sketeher’s domain, to the right 
from the entrance of the valley ; and 
from this point there is a fine ge- 
neral view of the whole ground. It 
was now evening. The river was 
below us, winding towards the large 
city, but it was not strikingly dis- 
tinguishable, excepting where, here 
and there, the sky was reflected in 
it; in other parts it partook of the 
hue of the rocks, that rose perpen- 
dicularly above it; just peering above 
the rocks, and towards their lower 
elevation, were seen a few of the 
houses of Clifton, like the watch- 
towers or out-ports on the extreme 
boundary, dividing the working 
world from the ‘^Land of Faerie!” 
The sun was behind us, and low; 
consequently the whole bosom of 
the woods, which was here open to 
our view from its heiglit to its low- 
est depth, was in shadow, which 
stretched across the river, and in 
part ascended the rocks on the other 
Nide, the higher parts of which were 
strongly illuminated ; all this range 
of wood below and around us, as 
being formed of several dells, and 
terminated by the grey wood- 
crowned rocks of ^iighiiugnle Val- 
Icyi had its receding parts and 
separating ridges, anti in some 
places precipitous dips of grey rock, 
diversifying the whole, without de- 
stroying it as a whole, with great 
variety. There was no souna but 
that of a splasli in the water below, 
which for a moment directed our 
attention to it. This was caused by 
a few boats towing a single mer- 
chantman, whose mast and rigging 
were scarcely distinguishable amid 
the hues of the rocks. We watched 
her process until we lost sight of 
her at &e turn of the river, at the 
edge of the wood, above which 
point was the extreme distance of 
the riew— the hills of Somerset- 
dilri^ Had we seen this view for 
the nrst time, we might, we must 
have thought it very striking ; but 


acquainted as wo wore that this 
wooj^led range, so sweeping, so 
ijreaily beautiful in itself, contained 
innumerable scenes, all choicest 
painter’s studies, such as perhaps 
may be nowhere else found, so pe- 
culiar are they, the whole had a 
charm that the novelty of a first 
view could not have given it. There 
was in it “ more than met the eye.” 
To us it was as a magnificently or- 
namented casket, Avhose richest 
treasure was within. And as in the 
casket the jewels derive an iiifiiiite 
charm from being associated in idea 
with the beloved, by whose bosom 
they have been set oil, and are there- 
fore, as it were, still seen, though the 
casket be closed — so were the trea- 
sures within these woods made 
dearer by the recollections they con- 
veyed, and, though hid by their own 
rich covering, still vibible to the 
mind’s eye. 

The evening shadows had row 
ascended the higher rocks, and what 
remained of positive light upon them 
was of a deeper and mellower hue. 
We lay watching, in contemplative 
silence, the gradual approach and 
stay of twilight. A few liglits like 
stars were twinkling here anil there, 
coming and departing, in the win- 
clows of the houses on the hill de- 
scribed. There was the deep bush 
and perfect repose of silence. At 
Xliis moment a vapour was observed 
to rise from below, and spread it- 
s€*lf over the \all(‘y; it hung upon 
the tops of tlie wood in wreaths, and 
as tliey disappeared, they were suc- 
ceeded by new, that now e\idently 
proceeded from some greater vo- 
lumes that were thicker and more 
fr#‘quently discharged up tlic course 
of the river. A strange distant sub- 
terranean- like noise was now lieard — 
it bec^anie more distinct, near — and 
blended with the splash of waters ; 
black volumes of dense smoke were 
emitted and rolled before* us under- 
neath, and with a roar and hissing, 
and floundering, that was the more 
grand from the; demse black smoke 
and curling vapour over all that an- 
nounced the monster’s approach. 
.Soon the bow of a steamer <*atnc in 
sight, and in an instant the whole 
body. It was as if some terrific 
monster dragon, vomiting forth fire 
^ and volumes of deadly suffocation 
smoke, were floundering his wajK 
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with lija onoriiiou^ |).aws, and ma- 
jestic liulk, to n‘taKo po‘»*jcssioa of 
tlic tliick woods and dens from Avhicli 
ln! had heen driven l>y more power- 
ful eii(!;>antmeijt, or jtaril of some ad- 
vent nrous kiiif>lit, or as if on Ids an- 
nual proi/r -ss of t{M'ror an<l ermdty 
to till* nioji; distmit regions of his 
<lo..;ii»ion. 'fho deeiv was crowded 
\v'ith ri:pM*es dindy scum amid the 
simdce, all sile.it amid tlie roarini^, 
and a!id tiiuiuIeriiiL' pas«a*rf; 

of tlie iiion-^ler, as if they w(‘re the 
rolUM*/i,i‘d \ieiims, the. trii>u»ary oirer- 
inir^i to tin* li(iry^(ra I'inuc* tvas 
soun'diiu^ \ery j^r.uid i/i the seene; 
tin* wins'ls, till* ii« u idiiei y, th(* cor- 
dage, tIo: li.M'if wa-» lost 

si;:ht of — it was tlie horri- 

(th^ .s/rv TI i <5 air of encdiant- 

ineiit. thrown over ilie wh<ile. was 
i*om])leie; the \ apoiir, the mysttny, 
tin* noi^i’jtln* imagined p'*ril,all pro- 
duced a.i f'sed • inent than which 1 r<‘- 
etdiee^ non* more i. raiul iunl siirriiic; 


and we sat lonir in uomlcr, like two 
out of the “seven ehainpions of 
(^hristondoin,” forming reeohition 
strange to buckle ourselves to ad- 
venture new; to rescue the distressed 
damsels, beautiful as ariijels — and 
more beautiful in their dishevcdled 
sorrow — from the monster’s jaws. 

But these tldngs do not happen 
nowaday'', and ft*w ean Iiave the 
happiness to enjoy the vivid, the 
imaginary vision, as we did. We soon 
left our position,* descended iinine- 
diately from the height, by a mode- 
lately steep descent to tlie river, and 
took our «*our.',{' U> the ferry. And 
there we looked hack upon the re-* 
gions of beauty and encliantment 
with very ditVerent feelin^^s, — Pietor, 
with a deteriniualioii of renewing 
his \isits and his studies; 1, witli 
something of a painful parting sor- 
row, yet praying they iioLdit ever 
liourwh — “ Viv iie sylva*” \ ivite — et 
Val ct«*. 
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■ ’I'c •• j. 1 ...’ c^ J-.'l the uhere tlii» jjropo.cd -S . >pi nvion-brifig*^ would 

h..vi' ii.. -' <1 die iv. :'. I e luy^elf cnou :b et :,ji Anti- L’tillr iri in to rejoice 
I lo i" pivc'i iii>. 'i'li ^i^e \voc:h. woiibl corr'iinly in the end be saciU 

i: ‘.ni to ir, ;.M.i ]» » ci r eut into ‘^ir.di ^ rir.h n ; f »]• sM'vi!;i>an T V7/./!>oiis cdi/iccs, and 
1 •. ,'hy iu.C' cl hi id. \v.;.l v eiiM be all vve shoidd Iiave loi this (U'ii'.'.IiifuI free range* 
f' :‘ ..)«*, < 1 * 'Mr lb‘’i:n‘'. v. ho :-hojild Icivc hctl a little n'f>re taste, has done 

f)' - nil ehi.r. Sij p. aiul noner^, by ay f'f i •».,»* n ;h in>f th<ir /Cd//,, always begin 
wi’li <h.tnu-tio'i ; io it is lu'ie. cip ef die rock, tliar soincrbing might be done, 

ii.is 1 c( -s b. )v\:» iivv.;), c-r j»V')\-:«\ed aw ay, about ten bet Iroin tlie summit. This is 
lo o.uit, v.i h'Mit ail nbjtc*. 'i'iu* S.viss (\)t*’iire docs i.o grt. at harm, if it 

dill j.o. by < po'itioii uMu enclo'^uic jirevciC tlj'.* visitc. i’" acv'uss to every point and 
.-'Mt’on ul tliiN liC'oiriuiI se«*iiery. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORV OF JOHN HULL. 

Chap. V. 

Ol THE RIOT ON THF. OTHER SIDE OF THE POND, AND HOW THEY TRIED TO 
COZEN MARTIN ABOUT l.ETTING THE CHURCH FIELD. 


W e left John and his household 
in a grirvous taking just as the poor 
crazy old \voinan> Madam Reform, 
was shown up stairs to her room, 
and the set who Imd coiiu', in along 
with lier liad been stowed away, as 
they best miuht, in their new quar- 
ters in the House. It was pretty 
plain from their beha\ ioiir next morn- 
ing. that many of them had never 
seen the inside of a decent one be- 
fore ; they snoozed on the sofas, 
spat about the floors, smoked on the 
bencb*‘s, F<|uirted tobacco on the 
walls, drank purl in tin* lobby, play- 
ed chuck-fartliing in llie galiery ; 
while the best names they gave each 
otlier when they imd. at commons 
in the hall, w(»r(' knave, lauikiupt, 
sharper, swindler, ^coiindnd, liar, 
cutpurse, and so I'orlh. If Poor 
Allsop, wlio for Ills sins was ;ar7/>r- 
domo at the sec<ind table, ventured 
to ask them <dvilly to hand 1dm the 
beer, one fellow vvoJihl lioot, another 
would whistle, a third would bray 
like a donkey, wdiile a fourth would 
crow in his face like a cock,^' Gvtiy, 
however, contri\<<l to ])Ut liis hiuh 
inightine.ss in Ids pocket, and to wink 
at all this; and tliougii ^onieof tlicm 
scrupled i<ot to l(dl him to his fncv 
that lie was a grasping old raven, 
who thougiit of nothing but f<’at)ier- 
ing bis own nest, yet by sucli sly 
jobs and Rinall [dc'kings as be w'as 
able to spare from ids own fondly, 
he contrived to keep them pretty 
smooth fUid serviceable, and could 
at any time make them eat tiieir own 
words, or say that black was white, 
as Hum had done before tliem. 

As for the poor crone herself who 
had been the cause of all this con- 
fusion, why she was soon so totally 
forgotten by all parties, tliat it is be- 
lieved she was starved to death in 
her own room for want of the neces- 
saries of life. Some allirm, tliougli 
Gray never would confess the fact. 


that she threw herself head foremost 
into the pond in the garden, and 
that her cap and garters were after- 
wards ]»icked up, and are in Gray’s 
possession. Be that as it may, from 
that moment to this she has never 
been heard of. 

But now Gray began to feel, to 
his cost, the conscipiencc of all this 
rioting and racketing he h;id kept 
up on till* estate. It was all an cx- 
ci'Uent joke, the burning of liay 
stacks and breaking of t]ir esl:ii!g- 
machines, or, mayhap, dioppiiii; a 
lighted candle or a ]nuia<l of gun- 
powder into a man’s countiLi v-bouscs 
so long as all lids was to 

“ keep lno^ing, ’* and ch ar dic way 
for him; hut the fun hc;, sin to look 
consumedly like earnest, when it 
went on as hri-^k as ever alim* h(‘ 
had fairly taken po-session. Of iht^ 
(tray soon had a specimen, as y(i 
shall hear. \‘ou lemember the 'I'i s 
B\u gate which lu? ordered to he 
put lip at the? entrance to the avenue, 
to kr ep out liej/ifars and sus^.U ious 
cliio acters. Well, one e\miing he 
liods a set <jf riiganiufliiis howling 
and .shoiniiig about T]:e and 

tr^ ir.g to clamber over it ami get into 
tlie policies. “ jSow,” sR} s he, “ee(* 
how I’il talk tliem ov<*r, ami sinnl 
them about their biisincsj.” So 
down he came in gri'.it smfe to 
the gate, liad a liogs!iead of Whit- 
bi<*ad’.s eniire h.oisUifJ on the rail- 
ings to tio'un.arid drriiik their healths 
with many line words, telling them 
to go home (juielly, sing God Save 
the King, and go to work as fast, 
aspossibU*; “for,’* said he, “ depend 
upon it, tliose worthy gi’ntb'nnui hi 
the liouse, your own friends, you 
know — not to speak of myself — 
Cherc’s yourlioalih again, gentlemen 
all — Donkey, hand me the tankard) — 
will look after your interests as it 
they were our own.” But, instead 
of tossing up their caps as usual, 


* Time?, 28tli and 29lh June. 
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and bawling Gray for ever, they 
only laughed in his face, staved the 
porter butt, told him to go to the 
devil, and made a run against the 
gate, man and boy, till they made 
the liinges crack again, and Gray 
thinking the whole concern was 
going by the board, was oft* as fast 
as Ids legs could carry him. They 
did not, to be sure, get in this time, 
but they gave the gate an infernal 
Hhako ; and, iiidee<i, from the nods 
and winks which passed between 
them, and some of those within, who 
were prete nding to clap their blioul- 
ders to it, it was clear that tiieir 
friends indde were doing all they 
could to looocti the posts, split the 
hinges, and h*t ia the wliole crew 
oK tatterdemalions without. Ever 
since that d.jy the uidue ky gate has 
b'jen the murk against whicli Dick 
and his myrmidons have (iischarged 
all tiieir lilih. And tlie b*‘st surveyors 
think that alter it has been bewrayed 
in this fashion f^)r a nnnith or tvv'O 
longer, ’tis odds l>ut 'oOine, two or 
three of the bers, or -perhaps tlic 
whole rickety concei a together, will 
give way on the hrst assault, parli- 
culai ly if Dick, which is like enough, 
can brin< a pike or a crowbpa* to 
bear upon tln^ hinge -3. • 

Hut if Gray Imd no sinecure in his 
own neagiiluMirhood, niaruns went 
still worsts among the tenants on the 
other side of the ])oud ; fellows al- 
ways ripe for nii ichief, shaking hands 
with you o Kc inomenr., and ki\ocl:ing 
you clown the nc vt ; and wlio now, 
in cons(‘cjuem*c of the row which 
had he cm got up by Dan, and kept 
up by (iray, had become an absolute 
iiui* mcc on the face* ol' the earth. 
Now, since lliey had contrived to 
g<‘,t Dan into JoIiu’k house, notliing 
would serve them l)ut turning out 
IMavtin, wlio Jie'nl the living among 
them along with John’s parish church, 
and putting in that profligate reptile 
Peter, who they knew would wink 
at any thing they did for half- a- 
crown; and as the speediest way 
to get quit of him, they began rob- 
bing and murdering about liis doors, 
in hopes of frightening him and his 
parishionevft out of the neighbour- 
hood. Indiicd, from the way th«*y' 
bad l)een accustomed to bear Gray 
and his friends talk of Martin andi 
his tithes, ’twas no wonder if they 
thought a little robbery au<l murder. 
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with a small^ sprinkling of rape and 
arson, all quite justifiable, and in the 
way of business. 

So to work they went in a trice, 
and in a styJ^* which astonished even 
Gray himself. One day you would 
hear of Martin’s cousin, the Vicar of 
Fudley, losing his breath or his life, 

I forget which, while travelling 
quietly over Craekskull Common; 
the next of some elderly gentleman 
being burned in his bed, for having 
given evidence against Tipperary at 
the last Sessions. If you sent for a 
barber, the chance was, tliat some 
desperado in a wraprascal, with a 
vizard on Jiis face, W'oukl drop in, 
and slit your weasand, on pretence 
of shaving you ; if you sat up later 
t’naii usual to crack a liottle with a 
friend, Shilelah and Donnybrook 
would come dancing in, as merry as 
grigs, and blow out your brains, to 
tli(‘ tune of tiie Groves of Hiarncy ; 
tliice servants wliom ]Marlin sent to 
collect his dues were Knocked on 
the head ; not a farthing of tithes 
liad lie drawn for months ; and but 
for the pittance served out to Ids 
curate fiom tiie Ijutteiy at John’s, 
the poor man would have been 
sl:»rved to death long ago. 

But what brougiit iimlters to a 
■point, was Gray’s tiiiding that now 
Jolm's rent could no more be reco- 
vered than Jilarlin's lithe ; for, think- 
ing tliat the sauce which served for 
the goo>;c could not be amiss for the 
gander, t]]i*y told John’s bailiff he 
miglit whistle for Ids rent, and be 
thankful they left liim a mouth to 
whistle withal. “ liOokye,” said Mau- 
ley, on hearing this impudtuit message 
— (Manley was a new servant in the 
1 louse, and among the best of tbcni, 
which i‘i not saying much) — “ this 
<*au’t go on longer. In a fortnight 
more w'^e shall Juive our own throats 
cut. Tldidv of ijic murders these 
villniiiB are committing,” 

“ And not a stiver "to be made of 
them neitlier,” cried Cray, much 
moved. 

And the Jiougldngs of the poor 
cattle,” said Allsop, with a tear in 
Ida eye, for Ida heart was as soft as 
Ids Itead, and lie iiad a strange sym- 
pathy for the brute creation. 

‘‘ Depend upon it,” quoth Manley, 

there’s but tuie way of going to 
work. Man h <lown a strong body 
of constables on them at once. Ask 
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110 qiicHtioiiS, bill lay o[ tlic first 
you meet. VJp to the halberds witli 
them — then clap tliein in the stocks 
for a monlh. Oaiiin all niittimus* and 
<pio irarranios, say 1. '^Ihrash them 
first, and try them afterwards; then 
leave a fi^<amekeeper or two l)y 
the watcrsi<!e. Tell them to lot 
iiy at any body .they see in the 
streets after dark and 1*11 lay iny 
life we sliull liave peace and quiet- 
ness there in a short lime. To be 
sure Dan and Dick will raise an iii- 
hu’nal outcry at (irst; hut no matter. 
Old Arthur and Bobby, and their 
iVieiids, will turn out to help us, for 
there is nothing they long for so 
much as to see a few heads broken. 
xViid, let me tell you, wc shall all 
need tlieir help iu more ways than 
one ere long.” 

It was gall and assafetida, as you 
infiy bedieve, to Gray, to have to ask 
any thing of his old enemies; but 
seeing it could not be helpvul, he put 
his pride in his pocket, and sent over 
a message to them, with his coinpli- 
mtmts, to say, tlnit as they were spe- 
cial constables lie hoped they would 
.stand by him, and lielp him to keep 
the peace. To which Arthur and 
Bobby answered, that he might keep 
his compliments for those that liked 
them, but that as their names vv'cre 
still in the commission, they would 
certainly do thedr duty. So linding 
ho was to he backed in tins way. 
Gray took courage — marched down 
lhe^uo.>v>c cotnitfitus one evening, and 
stealing round the edge of the pond, 
before Sliilelali and his crow liad any 
notion what they wove driving at, 
they had caught the ringhsaders, tied 
them neck and heels, drubbed tlimn 
thoroughly, ami sent them to the 
round-house. At fir^t, indeed, the 
drunken villains could not believe 
they AV'ere in oarjiest, for Gray had 
winked at their pranks so long iltat 
tlu'y aUvay.i had a indioii lie rather 
liked them ; but when the stiives be- 
gan to ring somewhat smartly about 
their skulls, I wi«]j you liad heard 
the liorrid oaths they swore that they 
would be revenged upoiibim. Dan, 
in the mcautimo, who is the most 
pitiful coward extant, was off like a 
shot at the sound of the first thwack, 
and the rest seeing him fly, soon took 
to ^eir heels, and in an hour or two , 
all was so quiet you would not have 
believed this was the same place 


where those cursed villains were 
swaggering and fighting, burning and 
mur<lering, an liour before ; and so 
thoroughly has this drubbing cooled 
them, that, ever since, that corner 
of Jolin’s estate lias actually been 
quieter than Ids own neighbourhood. 

One would have thought that Gray 
might have learne<l from all this, as 
well as what had taken place with 
Arthur, the set he had to deal witli ; 
and that it was from no dislike to 
Mjtrtin’s preaching, who, poor fel- 
low, did his duty faithfully, that all 
this clamour liad been got up, hut 
that, in truth, what they wanted was, 
to drive him out root and branch, 
lay hold of Ids ])roperty and Ids pa- 
rishioners’ liard cash, and g<»t hack 
the old rakehelly bonfire times un- 
der Petm*, when they miglit drink, 
drab, or st(.»al, at sixpence a-liead 
weekly. Ibit Gra}*^ was so sand- 
blind, tliat, by way of a plash- r to 
Sldlclab’s broken bead, nothing 
would serve liini but be must give 
poor Martin a rap over the fingers 
in Ids lull). “ To be sure,” said be, 

“ Shilelah’s behaviour lias been very 
indecent, very riotous and ungciitle- 
iiianly indeed ; but, on the othcT 
hand, it’s very hard that Peter, an 
excellent man, and a favourite with 
every body, should be ktq)t living on 
in that bugger-mugger way, while 
Martin, whom nobody eares about, 
am! who, to uiy certain knowledge, 
has been preaching at us every Sun- 
day these twelve months past, should 
hold the living — a cool two hundred 
a- year. I’ll be sworn, too muclj. 
I'ariijg a liundred or two oif bis sa- 
lary may teach him to keo]) a civil 
tongue in Ids bead. Besides, it will 
please Dick ami bis people, and keep 
the wolf from our own door a little 
longer ; for, in faith, what with the 
falling-ofl' of last year’s r<*iits, and 
tliosi‘ con founded savings of yours, 
Allsop, wldcb are all oii the wrong 
side, 1 scarcely sec how our own 
wages, not to mention John’s otlier 
bills, which might lie over a little, 
are to he paid.” Manley, who had 
rather more of common honesty 
about him, thouglif this was running 
rather fast. “ But,” said he, clap- 
ping his finger on his nose, after a 
time, *‘an excellent thought strikes 
me for making both ends meet. 
Martin, you know, can’t let the , 
Church Field at present; and, as he 
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can t *ise it Inmsclf, lio makes no- 
thing by it. Now, let’s give him tiic 
power to let it. 1 warrant Iie’Jl get 
lifty pounds a-year tor it from any 
tenant. VVe shall pocket that, and 
Martin shall be never the worse.” 
Every one tliought Manley a ])orfert 
conjuror, for tliis exijuisite hoeus- 
poeus device for filling their own 
])ockets, without emptying Martin’s ; 
and, in fact, he was so proud of bis 
project, that down he <*.ame, and 
taking Bobby by tlie button, began 
to open his mind to him, telling him 
how miirli he respected Marlin, and 
would never see him wronged to 
the extent of a brass farthing ; and 
thereon lie unfolded to him the 
grand scheme about the (’hurch 
Field. “ But, bless me,” said Bobby, 
with a stare, “ don’t it strike you, 
that the, rent of the held belongs to 
JMavtiii just as much as the rest of 
Ins salary 'i ^^'hy, suppose Scpiire 
Bull carries his new railroad through 
my field at Taunton, and so raises 
the value of it a hundred a-year, aie 
you then to step in and pocket tin* 
surplus? If tliinirs are come to this 
pass, wt^ must all look after our 
chattels incontinently. Dick, or 1 
mistake liim, is not the man to let 
tiie hint drop. See if he don’t make* 
you and all of us, by-and-by, dance 
to the same tune you are piping to 
Martin.” 

This answer of Bobby’s was a poser, 
but things liiul gone too far now to al- 
low them to dr*TW back, and soot was 
resolved by Gray and ilie under ser- 
vants, that Martin hhoiild be cozened 
out of his fifty pounds, though they 
said they would consider at leisure 
as to the best way of cheating him. 
And cheated he would liave been, 
but that fortunately for Martin it so 
happened, that just at that time the 
upper servants who had been so sick 
of the new comers that they liad sel- 
dom shewn their faces since, and 


never exi lianged a word with them, 
save when they had to look over their 
bills, took lioart of grace, admini.-- 
tered a handsome kick in the hre<?ch 
to that conceited wittol. Protocol, 
a lickspittle of Gray’s, who liad 
given them a saucy answer to a civil 
question about tbrir treatment of 
.lohn’s Avine-inerchant, and gave 
Gray ]>liiinly to understand, that al- 
liioiigli for the sake of a quiet life 
they had borne a good deal, and 
might hear more, yet that if this 
heathenish juggle about Martin’s 
surplus rent were pcrse\ered in, 
down they would come in a body, 
and have a fair trial whether he or 
tlu‘y were to leave the house. 

It was astonishing how soon this re- 
bufl* brought Gray and Ids fellows to 
their senses. All at once they found 
out that they had been in an entire 
mistake about the surplus rent. 

My dear friends,” said Manley, 
coming down to tln^ Hall, “ 1 beg 
you a thousand ])ardons, but these 
things Avill occur. A mere mistake 
of Allsop’s as usual, a-pfze upon him ! 
But th{* fact is, w(5 find now that not 
a Mi\cr Avoiihl bo made by letting 
the Church Field. — Sorry to liaA^e 
given you all this trouble for no- 
thing, but with your leave now we’Jl 
drop the subj<*ct.” Some, of them 
who had hoped to sliare in tlie plun- 
der grumbled a little, and swore that 
now they eared not wliat bec-ame of 
Mai till, and that this was the. only sen- 
sible part of the proposal ; hut the. 
greater part asked no <|ues.tions, but 
said aye to any thing they were bid- 
den. So for lids time, no thanks to 
Gray, Martin got off; only it was 
determined that the next incumbent 
should be put on short allowance, 
and bis tithes applied to pay ser- 
vants’ wages, or any bills on widt h a 
creditor might be threatening an 
execution. 


ClIAl>. VI. 

OF TllF. FROrEKDINOS IN THE MATTER OF QrASlIFF. THE BI.Af K SERVANT, AM> 
IIOAV TIIEV ENUED TO THE SATISFACTION OF NOBODY. 

Guay and Ids brethren were ccr- think you, was the cause of this new 
tainly the most unlucky dogs upon quandary, but Quasliee the black 
earth, for no sooner were they out » servant ! 

of one slough, than they were up to ThisaffairaboutQuashee, you must 

the neck iii another. And who^ know, was an old story ; and John’s 
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I citlier or grandfather, I forget wlileh, 
had been but indiflerent honest in 
the business. ITow they came by 
Quasheo originally is not <d(»ar, and 
many say he was kidnapped ; but 
be that as it may, old Squire Bull, 
linding that people talked about the 
blacky, and would ask disagreeable 
questions about his title to him, be- 
thought himself how he might best 
get quit of him, and lose nothing, at 
the same time, by so doing. So one 
fine morning he walked over quietly 
to the liouseof a tenant of his, (Jld Kit 
Bamboo, and addressed him thus : — 
“ Tve been thinking, friend Bamboo, 
what an excellent thing you might 
make of Plantation farm yonder, in 
the west, if you would turn your 
hand to it. With your ready cash, 
andknowledgeof farming, the money 
you might make is incalculable. Ca- 
pital situation for a sugar manufac- 
tory; and as for a distillery, none like 
it in the neighbourhood. I’ll let 
you the place at a fair rent ; and 
liarkye, you shall have Quasliee, my 
black servant, to have and to hold 
into the bargain. Vou know Quasheo 
— an excellent servant, and works 
like a tiger. Only observe,” said he 
aloud, for he saw a little weazen- 
faced old fellow listening behind 
him, “You mustn’t sell liirn to Nick 
Frog, nor to Esquire South, nor let 
him out of your own possession ; rny 
conscience would not permit that. 
And treat him kindly, too, poor fel- 
low; though, between ourselvefl,” 
continued he, dropping his voice 
again to a whisper, “ a thorough 
basting once a- week or so will do 
him a world of good,” 

Bamboo, who was well to do in 
the world already, had no particular 
fancy for the scheme, but relying on 
John’s word, a bargain was" struck 
between them for Plantation farm at 
a very tolerable rent ; and away 
marched Bamboo to bis new farm, 
carryiiigQiiasheeand hU wife along 
with him, and began digging, trench- 
ing, planting, and hoeing, from morn- 
ing to night. For a time the sugar 
manufactory and distillery throve fa- 
mously ; Bamboo paid his rent regu- 
larly, and was, besides, one of John’s 
best customers. Qiiashee liked iiis 
master very well, for, as may be sup- 
posed, bis master, for his own sake, 
took very good care of him ; and the 
wonit usage be met witli was, that 


Bamboo, who was a little peppery in 
his temper, would now and tlien come 
sharply across his shins with a enne, 
when he found liim sleeping in the 
forenoon beside the sugar coppers, or 
drinking spirits from the still behind 
his back. 

But as the devil would have it, who 
should come that way one day but 
Obadiah the field- preacher, a kind of 
baseborn relation of Martin’s? He 
had once, indeed, been clerk in Mar- 
tin’s parish church, and having a 
strong nasal whine, used to chant the 
responses most sonorously. But by 
keeping company with Jack, Martin’s 
brother, who played upon his weak- 
ness, his head got fairly crazed with 
vanity, and forthwith he threw his 
surplice and psalter in Martin’s face, 
and set up as preacher himself. He 
roared in taverns and mason-lodges, 
spouted in market-places; a tub 
turned upside down, a sentry-box, 
or a sugar-cask before a grocer’s 
door, would serve his purpose; nay, 
down lie would go at limes on his 
knees in the very kennel, and his talk 
was all of hell and damnation. Yet it 
was observed that he kept a sharp 
eye to the main chance. Ho would 
wind up his discourse in the tvvink- 
‘liiig of an eye, if any one dropped a 
shilling into his hat; and ho h:ul a 
strange hankering after rich widows, 
onp of whom, by the way, he con- 
trived to marry. Indeed, with all his 
sanctimonious airs, it was shrewdly 
suspected he had a month’s mind to 
the women ; and strange as it may 
seem, (for a more unshaven villain 
you never set eyes on,) they soemed 
to have a sneaking kindness for him. 
He was the greatest mischief-maker 
ever heard of; if he got into a fami- 
ly, he was sure to turn the house 
upside down, till in a few days you 
would find the husband and wife at 
fislyciifFs, and the daughters pulling 
their caps, and all about this jjesti- 
lent fellow Obadiab. With all this, 
as you may imagine, be was the 
most thorough hypocrite brcatliing. 
Though he pretended to hate Peter, 
they were found drinking together 
more than once at the sign of the 
Holy Poker, about the time when Pe- 
ter got into John’shoiise as aforiBsaid ; 
and as for that atheist Dick, though 
Obadiah preUnids not to speak to him 
in the street, he was seen walking arm 
in arm with him in the dusk or the 
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evening, the very night when some 
of Martin’s silver spoons were car- 
ried olV, and, in fact, every body 
knows they are really on the best of 
terms. IndiKid, so that Obadiah got 
a share of the pie for himself, lie 
never cared much though Old Nick 
should help him to it. 

Now it so happened that among 
Ids other rambles, Obadiah had made 
Ills way to Plantation farm; and 
liking Bamboo’s good cheer, (who, 
not knowing his tricks, Avas very kind 
to him at first,) he fairly contrived 
to 8[)U]ige about the house so long, 
that at last Bamboo knew not how 
to get quit of him. And liow, think 
y<‘, did the ungrateful villain reward 
iiim for his kindness, but by stirring 
up Quashee to rebel, wlio, poor 
wretch, Avas sill}’ enough to believe 
any tiiinir, telling him that be was 
cruelly iil)used, and that he bad only 
to kick up an infernal row in the 
house, and threaten to cut Bamboo’s 
throat, in order to got Avhatever he 
Avanted. 

All this time he AA'as circulating 
the most awful lies among John’s 
lenanlry about Bamboo’s tresitment 
of Qiiashee. “ Ah!” he would ex- 
claiui to some old Isdy, ‘‘poor Qua- 
slice hasn’t seen a irnirsel of meat 
for three days. Let inr* carry him 
this leg of mutton, you’ll never miss 
it.” “ Have y^ou ever sucli a thing 
as a shilling about you ’r” lie Avoiild 
say to atiotber ; “ poor Quashee 
hasn’t a rag t<} cover his nakedness.” 

“ For the love of Heaven,” he wmiild 
cry to a third, “ lend me a tester to 
buy a plaster for Quasliee’s hack.” — 
But Quaslun; never saw the colour of 
the money ; and what bec ame of the 
h*g of mutton, lh»;uen only knows. 

Atone tiling he would swear on the 
l-’vangel, that he? had heard Quashee 
roaring out wliih* his master flogged 
him Avith a cat-o niiie>tails, though h<^ 
knew perfectly it wms only (iuasliee’s 
Avife. whoniQuashee lA^as drubbing, as 
Im «!id o«*Cfisic)jnilly, for the sake of 
doineMiic* peace. At aiiuther time he 
AvcKild come ill AAdth a story of Ids 
liJiving seen Quasliee notable tostaiid 
Avitii sheer fatigue, thotigli the truth 
was, ii e as only Avilli uciw riim,w]iich 
Obadi^di h \u !» *cii {d.ving Idni Avitli 
fiooi llu’i '-'‘ji to his courage, as 

he said, ov'er pixud. Now, though 
tjlray and his friends kiiCAV perfectly 
Avhat a humhug Obadiah Avas, and 
never believed a wordlic! said,tlieybad 


seen this would be a good opportu- 
nity for throwing John and Arthur 
into a perplexity ; so, without think- 
ing that they AA^ere manufacturing a 
stick Avhich AA'ould break their oAvn 
sconces at last, they joined might 
and main in the cry AAdiich Obadiah 
and his crew had got up. None was 
Ro loud upon the subject as Buckram. 
For a time he would talk of nothing 
but Quabhee from morning to night, 
maintaining that John must inter- 
fere immecliately, and set Quashee at 
liberty, all for nothing. “ And as for 
Bamboo, tlie old bloody-minded su- 
gar-baker, he might go Avhistle for his 
price ! He keep a slat'e, forsooth ! 
Wasn’t a nigger a man ? aye, and 
might be a Lord Chancellor, too, for 
that matter!” And so on he Avould 
go for an hour together. 

“ But isn’t it odd,” some one would 
say, “ that if he be starved and bas- 
tinadoed in that fashion, Quashee 
should look so sleek and comfortable 
as he does ? It was only last AV'ec'k 1 
baAV’ him dancing Jiggery Boo before 
bis master’s door, and hang me if he 
bo not as fat an an alderman.” “ Lord 
bless you,” Buckram AA'^uuld reply, 
“a mere delusion. Dropsy! my 
dear sir, dropsy ! all brought on hj^* 
flogging and hard labour. He’ll not 
live a month, depend upon it. The 
man’s black in the face already.” 

’Twas in vain that Bamboo, who 
had no wish to raise a storm about 
his ears, if he could help it, proved 
before a justice, by the evidenc'e of 
John’s own overseer, that Quashee 
Avas in fact better clothed, housed, 
fed, and physicked, than half of 
John’R own tenants Avere. For 
Obadiah so contrived to poison their 
ears Avith lies, through the newspa- 
pers and anonymous letters, that an 
apostle Avould not have driven it out 
of tliem, that Quashee Avas the most 
miserable and abused dog upon 
earth; and so every day the ferment 
among John’s tenants, about tliis 
unclirisliaii us..ge of Quashee, got 
Avorse and a\ orse. 

All this liad taken place before 
Cray took tlui books in hand. B»it 
Avhen once he and his friends had 
got snugly seated in the oflice, they 
began to Avish they had left Qiia^hee 
nmi Bamboo to manage their own 
, limiters, and would fain have given 
the go-Uy to all they had said or 
promised before. But this did not 
suit Dick and his hrcjliren, Avho, as 
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llicy lift ted Gray now, oven worse 
tlijiii Arthur liiaiself, were deler- 
inined so good a subject lor torment- 
ing him should not be lost sight ol< 
So they took up tlic cry in their 
turn ; and now j^ou would see the 
strangest meetings openly taking 
place between Dick and ()badiah,cLt 
the Half in Half; — Dick oliauting a 
ribald song on one side of the lire 
— Obadiah snivelling out a para- 
phrase on the other — and both toast- 
ing a long life and a merry one to 
Qiiftslice, and immortal confusion to 
Bamboo ! 

Bamboo had taken the matter 
pretty coolly, till Madam lleforin 
and her hangers-on liad got posses- 
sion of John’s house ; for old Mus- 
covado and Molasses, and two or 
three of his' friends, who were 
then in John’s service, had a good 
deal to say with him, and did their 
best to fight Bamboo’s battles in his 
absence. But now one and all of 
them had been turned out: the new 
folks would not hear of one of Bam- 
boo’s people being allowed to get 
near the house ; and Batiihoo began 
to see clearly iliat he was to he made 
the scape-goat for John’s conscience, 
and that (Juasliee, on whose handi- 
work the sugar manufactory quite 
depended, was to be taken from him 
'nolens volens. So what with anxiety 
about the issue, and two or three 
bad crops after oneaiiother,lic began 
to go back in the world at a sad rate. 
His bond, which formerly was as 
good as tlie Bank’s, nobody would 
take; and, 1 believe on my con- 
science, if lie had offered to make a 
present of his distillery to any one, 
no one would have thanked him for it. 

Things, indeed, were now coming 
to such a pitch on Plantation farm, 
that, for the sake of getting out of 
this anxiety, Bamboo would have 
willingly given up Quasliee for half 
his value. Quashee, who had been 
told by that artful dog, Obadiah, of 
what had been going on in John’s 
house him, got (piite savage 

with impatience, and one night swal- 
lowed a bottle of rum, and made a 
run at Bamboo with a carving knife, 
which was with diihculty wrested 
out of his hands, and then running 
out, he set fire to tlie distillery, which 
was only got under after a ]iun- 
cheon or two of Bamboo’s, best spi- 
rit bad been staved or consumed; 


so that Bamboo and his family lived 
in fear of their lives with him. Gray 
and Drum would not have cared a 
jot to Iiave taken Quasliee- from 
Bamboo at once, without allowing 
him a shilling for him. But some 
among the servants, wlio saw that 
Batribuu was too good a custoniev to 
ruin, and that this plan of taking a 
mail’s projierty from him without his 
leave, miglit come to be no joke if 
tried with themselves, stood out, and 
said, that though Bamboo must give 
up Quashee, he must be paid for him 
in some shape or other. So, as Mauley 
had tdiewn himself such a conjurer in 
the matter of ilie Church Fie hi, llicy 
all begged him to try his hand on(*e 
more on a new plan ; which h(», be- 
ing mighty conceited of his own 
skill, agreed to do at once. “Aha!” 
said he, “see if 1 don’t biin‘j: you 
ail oir vvitli a wet fuigiu*. I’ll d 
\ ise a scheme which ^!la!l 
Dick, ])leaso Obadiah, didight liaui- 
boo’s heart, and makcj Quashee j-ing 
for joy.” So away he ui-nt to hi.i 
oivn room, and Iticked himsidf in, 
and thm-e lie sat, pondering for an 
hour or two upon the matter. Bam- 
boo sent a civil rnes-'age, to a Iv 
whether lie might spOak to iVuii for a 
moment before he made up his 
mind. “ Get you gone,” qiioih l;e, 
through the key-hole; “ would }ou 
distill b my meditations > Y’ou'il 
Know all in good time.” At last the. 
door opened, and down lie came, 
looking as if he were ready to burst 
with wisdom, and nmdiug for Bam- 
boo, he seated himseif wiili gveat 
gravity in an arm-chair, and then 
pulling out three live-pound notes, 
he accosted him thus; — 

“ My master, John Bull, is a 
generoUsSr fellow — a very prince. 
Tliougli he knows that you have no 
more right to Quaslu e than 1 have, 
ho scorns to do an ungenteel thing. 
Quashee you must, give up — But 
here’s a matter of fifteen pounds for 
you.” (Ih»re Bamboo’s \iKage h«*- 
gau to brighten up.) “ Put it in your 
pocket — and you shall pay inte.rest 
upon it in the meantime, till I call 
ujion you for they principal. There 
now! lliiil’s doing the thing Inmd- 
soiind y, is it not V” 

You may fancy liow Bamboo look- 
^ cd at this speech. At first he laugli- 
ed outright, for he thought that the 
whole wfxs a jest; but wlicii he raw 
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tliat tlie man was in (?anjost, Im be- 
gan to bite bis li(>s aiiel i'liinblo tlio 
head of bis cntia with siicli an expivs- 
sion that Manley saw he must come 
down a p<»g immediately; so lie asked 
another day to consider the rnattc'r, 
telling Ibiiiiboo In; would think of a 
new plan that should please liini 
bettcM'. And to be sure the next cla}'^ 
lie (‘ame down with a sheet of parch- 
ineiit in his hand, all engrossed in a 
fair hand, and told lianiboo this was 
Jusultinjatinn,and that if he. Bamboo, 
denmrrcd about putting his name to 
it, he would leave him to the tender 
mercies of Dick and his fi lends, who 
would soon the question in 

their own way. 'I’iie deed was cn- 
tituled, “ Articles of Agn*ement be.- 
tween .lohn Bull, Ivocj., and Christo- 
pher Bamboo, Sugar Baker and l>is- 
lil!(‘r, of Plantation l^arni, West;” 
and it r.ni something in liiis fashion. 

I w/jriruis, 'rin* said Bamboo to re- 
ceive from tlie said Bull the turn of 
twenty pounds sterling, money 
down; In? giving up all claim to 
the services of the said Quaslun* aften* 
seven years from this date. 

^SccoHfl^ 'riiat Quashee sliall lie free 
and independent from this moment, 
but with tin's proviso, tliat for the 
next seven years he work as an ap-, 
])reiitiire to his master Bamhoo, or 
anj" other person to be named by 
John Bull, as hanl as ever. 

Thirds 'riiat alt hough Quashee shall 
only work to Bamboo two days in 
till* w<*ek, the said Bamboo sliall ])ay 
liiin for the same, exactly as if he 
had wrought six- 

Fourth, 'riiat (Quashee shall be dog- 
ged as usual, but that J<jhii’s over- 
seer is to hold the liorsewliip instead 
of Bamhoo. 

FffUt, That Quashee shall pay out 
of liis savings, haU'-a-crt>wn to the 
said overseer fur his trouble in dog- 
ging him as aforesaid and failing 
ids paying such sum, this goods of 
the aforesaid Bamboo may he ta- 
ken in execution for the same by 
writ of distriufjas and venditioni 
iwponus. 

Sixth, That, on the elapsi; of the 
seven years, the said Quashee is at 
liberty to starve, hang, drown, or 
otherwise make away with himself 
or others, as he thinks projier. 

It was with great dilliculty Bam- 
boo continued to restrain himself at 
some of these clauses, which Manley 


read with all tlje gravity and self- 
complacency imaginable; but know- 
ing well h<* had no friend lluU would 
stand up for him, and that any thing 
was better iliaii nothing, he thought 
it prudent to niak (3 tlie most of a 
bad Iiargain, and sign the agiiie- 
memt at once. “ Well,” said he, as 
he put his hand to it, “ tliough it is 
not half Ids Aalue, take 1dm, and 
the devil go with him; but Tm 
mistaken if Qua*>h(‘e don’t find Mas- 
ter Bull work ere long. The next 
time he gets a carving knife into his 
liands, Ji>]n», oranj^ (uie that happens 
to stand next liim, mayn’t come oft' 
so cheaply.” 

If Bamhoo v. as hut indifTerent- 
ly pleased at this conclusion, Dick 
aiid D’oadiah were furious. Is’either 
of the^e, of course, cared sixpence 
about Quapb(‘e, whom they would 
liave. seen shewed in a sugar copp.er, 
ovt‘r ^l^ low fire, witli all tlie coolness 
ill life; but the notion that Ibiinboo 
was to be paid for hiui aft. i all, and 
lliat notJdiig ivas to come their woy, 
drove tliein frantic. But of aU tjl^» 
parties coneerued, Quasliee w*.-', tie* 
Jinist confounded. Ills head Iniiig 
of the hardest at any time, and not 
having a great turn for nice distinc- 
tions, he could nol he liionglii, for 
the soul, or ratlier, I should say, tin* 
body of Idni, to perceive that lie 
had gained any thing by the cliange. 
And, in truth, it was "no wond(*r if his 
Sdea.'s were a little confused (»n the 
subject, xso sooner did he hear tin t 
the agreement with Ihunhoo was 
signed, tlian up he got one fine 
morning, and exclaiming, " (\mu*, 
Til take mine ease to- day, howi'ver,” 
he slowed away a bottle of rum into 
Ids breeches pocket, and went stroll- 
ing away up the path, singing “ Pos- 
sum up a Gum-tree,” when, who 
should he meet hut Jolm Bull’s new 
overseer, who came sn.ack over his 
shins with an accursed liovsewldp 
ten times longer than Bamboo's. — 
“ What’s that for r ” cried Quashee, 
roaring like a rhinoceros ; “am not 
1 a free nigger— a man and a brother 
— eh V” 

“ () Lord, yes, to be sure,” crit d 
the overseer, giving him another tight 
cut over the shoulders — “ free as air, 
no doubt of it I VouTe an a]>prennce 
jiiow ! Only, take up that hoe, and 
fall to work incontinently on that 
turnip field, or, by St Christopher, 
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your back and my horsewhip shall 
be better acquainted.” 

Qtiashee, poor wretch, felt quite 
duinbfoundered at tliis unexpected 
turnj but, seeing there was no help for 


it, he took up his hoe, and fell to work, 
though with a bad grace. But from 
that day to this he has never been 
able to make out the difference be- 
tween a slave and an apprentice. 


CllAV. VII. 

now JOHN’S RENTS BEGAN TO GET INTO ARREAR, AND OF THE MEETING OF 
DICK AND HIS FRIENDS AT THE Y'ORKSIIXUK STINGO, 


But a storm was brewing in John’s 
own neighbourhood, which promised 
to be a more serious matter than the 
dispute about Qiiashee. John’s estate, 
you must know, was managed in a 
somewhat whimsical guise, and his 
rents diifereutly paid from those of 
some other squires iii his neighbour- 
hood. At firht many of his tenants 
had sat almost rent-free ; but as John 
got into debt, lie was obliged by lit- 
tle and little to make it a bargain with 
them that they should payliim some 
petty customs on the articles they 
dealt in; and this, considering the 
open house John was obliged to 
keep, they thought hut fair. But 
what with the long lawsuit about 
Louts Baboon’s succession, and the 
two writs of ejectment against Es- 
quire Nap, John’s fatlier’s debts had 
run up to an ama>:iug amount, and 
his bill of costs was fearful to be- 
hold. So, after mortgaging what 
manors he had left unencumbered, 
he was fain to borrow right and left 
upon liis note of hand, and then, to 
pay the interest upon these loans, 
nothing was left him but to raise the 
petty customs upon his tenants ; 
“ for,” said he, “ if I’m to ])ay the 
cost of turning out that scoundrel 
Nap, for their belioof as inucli as my 
own, it’s but faii% rncthinks, that they 
should bear part of the expense.” 

So he and his steward Billy, a de- 
termined dog, and a famous hand at 
book-keeping, went to work, clapping 
on a lialf[ieiiny here, a groat there,— 
now ami then preteruliiig, for the 
sake of appearances, to take off a 
farthing elsewliere, — till at last a 
man could hardly walk, ridfj, sleep, 
cat, drink, Jive, or die ou John’s 
estate, without having to pay for it. 
Nay, after he had clapped something 
on all their goods and chattels, he 
would fall on the atrangest devices, 
for raising the wind. He would be 
seen walking about of a morning, 


with a fellow carrying a pen and ink- 
horn at his button-liule, measuring 
the size of your liouse, or counting 
the panes in the windows, and then 
stepping in upon the owner, he 
would say, “Alia! my good friend, 
you’ve got a snug box here, I find. 
One that can afford to live in such a 
house as this, can afford to pay for 
it; so clap him down for 10 per cent 
against next quarter-day.” “ Extra- 
vagant dug,” he would say to an- 
other, “ to waste the blessed sun at 
that rate I Ten panes of glass in one 
window I Might not Hve serve your 
turn, sir, as well as ten, eh V Down 
with him for five per cent. But 
soft ye, what’s this, — powder in his 
wig, too? Set down one per cent 
more for tliat.” And then, when 
you came to ])ay your money, he 
would charge you with the stamp on 
your own receipt! 

You may imagine there was some 
grumbling among the tenants at all 
this; though, as they saw that John 
could, not otherwise keep up his 
credit, or pay the interest upon his 
bonds, which were mainly due to the 
tenants tiiernselves ; and as John 
gave them ])lenty of employment in 
return, and prices kept well up, why, 
they submitted to it with n belter 
grace than you might have expectetl. 
Indeed, Billy’s successors, and Ar- 
thur, In -particular, had done their 
best by putting John's house-bills on 
a better looting, and taking off us 
many of tliese pestilcmt customs as 
they could, to stop tbeii* mouths on 
the Bubji»ct: and ’tis odds but be 
would have cleared off the, mortgages 
in time, and enabled J(»hn to lioid ids 
head on ’(Jhangiyas idgh as ever, if he 
had been left to himself. Clniy and the 
r<?st of his crew, however, ub 1 tohl 
you before, did nothing but abuse 
liini, swearing that ho had not taken 
off sixpence in the pound, and brag«iiik 
ging what wonders they would do if 
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they were in his place. Well, when 
they got in, they ])egan to find that 
Arthur had nearly gone to the end of 
his tether, and that unless they were 
fairly to make a smash at once, and 
make .lohn take the benefit of the 
act, little more could be done. Now 
every body knew, that of all the cus- 
toms that John had laid on, there 
was none that the tenants so hated 
as that upon the window panes, 
^vJiicli they swore was the most pre- 
posterous, ])raginatica1, unnatural, 
Mahometan inviMiiion that was ever 
thought of; and I verily bedieve, if 
CSray Vv’’oul<i have rid them of th it, 
they would have compounded for 
the rest. But no ! No sooner were 
Cray’s friends in, than it was each 
for iiimscdf, and the devil take the 
liindrnost. “Off with the dues on 
coals,” cried Drum ; — ** Ditto on 
soap,” cried Pullet; — “Shame tliat 
a man can't read his Time^, witli- 
out pacing for John’s leave,” said 
Walter; — “ \Vhy, I sliould not so 
much mind tliat,” said Bill, “ if 
they’d let us liave our beer gratis 
— and so on it went, every man 
thinking only of himself, and leaving 
tln‘ tenfints to sliift for themselves. 

’T\v<as no wonder then tliat they 
grumbled and growled when John’s • 
bailin' came round to collect his dues, 
and if they had not known that John 
must be in the gazette immediately, 
if the}’ refused payment, very likely 
they wouhl have sentliiin away with 
a (lea in his ear. But Dick, who long- 
ed of all things to bring John into the 
(Gazette, having imthing to lose with- 
al, and a cliance of picking up some- 
thing in llie SCI amble, saw this was 
the very thing for his ])urpose; and 
to work he set forlliw itli to devise 
Ik)w they might stop, payment of 
John’s dues, and yet keep on tlio 
windy side of the law at the same 
time. Dick (who tliey say bad been 
put up to tlie thing by an attorney, 
a brother ot Hiickram) came march- 
ing down with a hundred fellows at 
his heels, to a pothouse opposite 
John’s g;de, called the Yorkshire 
Stingo, where he made them a speech, 
quoting Milton, and shewing how 
nobody was bound to pay any thing 
wliic.li h(? did not find convenient, 
any law, statute, or custom iiotwith- 
Htanding. And at last, after having 
primed them well with these no- 
tions, they got BO bold that they de- 


termined to send up a message to 
Allsop, telling him they would see 
him damned lu-e they paid another 
sixpence for their sash windows. 
One or two of tliem, no doubt, — Ste- 
phen Lusljy among the rest, contri- 
ved to sneak out of the room, when 
they saw that things were coming to 
this pass ; but the rest gave three 
cheers, and Dick called for pen and 
ink, that they might draw up a round 
robin on the spot. “ There, Jack,” 
said Dick, sho\iiig the paper across 
the table, “thou slialt be scribe. l*m 
no great hand at these pot hooks.” 

“ Nor I either,” said Jack. “ I 
reckon Tom will do it better.” 

But Tom passed it to Jerry, and 
lie to Joe, and lie to Dick again ; and 
for a time they could get nobody’^ that 
could undertake it. At last, Ijowever, 
they found a mad doctor, named Sam, 
who made a shift, after much ado, 
to scrawl down soniething to this 
effect : — 

Truckling Slaves, and Base Mo- 
ney-Getting Codgers, — These are to 
let you know tliat we see through 
your tricks. Your promises are all 
humbug. You are a set of the most 
arrant, pitil’ul, sneaking rciiegadocs 
extant. ^^hy the de\il don’t ye 
turn out, one and all of ye, and make 
room in John’s house lor your bet- 
ters r If he wern't an old idiot, he 
would have sent yo adrift Jong ago. 
As for liiose cursed customs on the 
sash windows, tvhich you have been 
prom'ising to take olf these dozen 
years, off they come in spite of your 
necks. Not a sliver of them shall 
we ever pay from this moment, and 
if you or any of your biiiiibailiffs 
come round again to collect them 
after this notice", the Lord have mercy 
upon your souls, for we shall Jiave 
none on your bodies. No more at 
present from your masters to com- 
mand. 

his . 

(Signed) Dick X Downkiout, 
mark. 

In name of the Meeting. 

If you had seen poor Allsop’s face 
Avlien this bloody-minded epistle was 
handed to him, you wouhl liav e pi- 
tied him. He had just gone out to 
•take a look at the dairy when it arri- 
ved, and the very look ot the fellow 
who brought it was enough to throw 
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him into a cold sweat. He had pull- 
ed oil* his brcccJies, as lie said, for 
the sake of air ; lie had a red night- 
cap on his h(?ad, and AUso]i saw the 
end of a rusty knife sticking out un- 
der Ids coat; so that his hands shook 
so he could not for a long time find 
his spectacles. When lie found them 
at last, he read the contents with a 
look of the most awful perplexity ; 
he pottered over the leaves of his 
ledger, upset the red ink, gnawed 
his pen to pieces, and seemed at bis 
wit’s end. At last he sat down, as 
it were, in desperation, and wrote as 
follows : — 

To lliuiivui) DowNRiniiT, Es([uire, 
&c. &c. &c. 

Sir, — Thii drubbing which 1 have 
had the honour to receive at your 
hands, demands my Avarmest ac- 
knowledgments, and I beg to return 
the thanks of myself and my fellow- 
servants for the trouble you have 
taken. I shall do myself the honour 
of calling on you at the Yorkshire 
Stingo in half an hour, when I trust 
the business about the sasli windows 
will be arranged to your entire satis- 
faction. 1 have the honour to be, 
Avitli the greatest respect, 

Your most obedient and 

bewildered humble 
servant, 

At.i.sop. 

Allsop, as you may imagine, had 
enough to do to screw his courage 
to the point of walking down and 
trusting himself among such a crew 
as the fellows at the Stingo were; 
and in fact when he made his ap- 
pearance with his ledger under his 
arm, they received him with such 
shouts of laughter and yells of rage, 
that he almost dropped down out- 
right. He then began in a falter- 
ing voice, to tell how he had taken a 
farthing oil' this and another ofl* that, 
bow he had distributed a ton of coals 
and a dozen cotton shirts among the 
oor, and how John, by his advice, 
ad ordered a dose of rhubarb and 
castor-oil to be served out to them 
all round gratis! That it was a damn- 
able heresy to refuse payment of 
John’s customs, who, poor man, 
must go to pot immediately if he 
hadn’t wherewithal to pay his inte-« 
rest; and that though he had almost 
turned his bead with trying to find 


out some substitute for tliis matter 
of the sash-windows, he could not 
for the soul of him hit upon any 
thing; “ But,” said he, “ gentlemen, 
if it’s the servant’s pleasure to t^ay 
ho won’t pay, it’s l!io duty of the 
master to obey, and Jolm’s credi- 
tors must even look to tlieir money 
as they best may. Take my word 
for it this once, that after next quar- 
ter ye sliall hear no more about these 
cursed window-panes ; only, in the 
meantime, you know, for the sake 
of appearauc(‘s, we must pretend to 
collect them, and you sliall make as 
if you paid; but if you will step in- 
to my oflice as you go down staiiv, 
you shall have your money back 
and no questions asked, and the 
Avorld shall be never the wiser!” 
Though poor Allsop went down on 
his marrow-bones to them, even thir. 
did not satisfy some of Dick’s fol- 
lowers; who swore thi^y would not 
trust liim, knowing him to be as 
slippery as an eel, and that from liiat 
moment they would slaji their doors 
in the overseer’s face, or empty a 
wash-hand bason or worse iiixm 
him, if he came near tliem again ; 
and, i’ faith, one savage fellow, upon 
whom the overseer called shoiily 
after, got tlie mob to join liim in a 
rescues so that when Uicj sherilV’s 
oflicer came to distrain the goods, 
they rolled him in the mud, broke 
His baton to pieces, and sent him 
home without liis c»rrand. 

tbiaven only knows what is to 
come of all this, for John’s alfairs an* 
truly ill a desperate way with these 
servants of his, as to whom you can 
hardly say whether they be greater 
knaves or fools, thougli, 1 reckon, a 
good deal of both. Nobody now be- 
lieves a word they say ; and as for 
management, they blunder every 
thing they lay tlieir hands on. Not 
content with quarrelling with John’s 
Avinc-merchaut, as L told you, they 
have set him at loggerheads Avithhis 
tea-merchant next;^ not a drop of gin 
was to be had for months for love 
or money, in consetjuence of their 
clapping up an obstruction before 
Nick Frog’s warehouse door; they 
allowed Esipiirc North to steal the 
turkeys, without ever thinking of 
setting the liouse-dog Dragon at 
him ; and as for that upstart Philip 
Baboon, whom John used to hate as^ 
he did the devils they have made the 
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poor old goiitlernan believe that that 
ruiiiiHig Bchcuiing codger is liis best 
tiiejid upon earth, and now you will 
Nf*e thciii wjilking together arm-in« 
arm any morning by the bide of the 
canal. 

(iray, liimself, they say, is getting 
cjUiitt superannuated, and has lost all 
his faculties except his pride and ill 
temper, which stick to him to the 
last, lie keeps liixnscdf locked up in 
his ruoni for days together, and, ex- 
ci*pt two or tlircc toad-eaters of in's 
own, sees nobody, and knows littlcor 
noiliin;^" of th(5 rack and ruin which he 
lias In ought on John’s estate. TJie 
])Ot»r doting old body still pretends to 
laugh at Dick, and will say, that he 
would not mind to have a turn at 
(juarteivtair with him yet ; but some 
of his friends who know better, ad- 
vised him to keep tlie house, telling 
liiiu, that Dick ha-4 been ixractising of 
laTe hke a Trojan; and that tbougli 
(hilVer might have been a ])retty fel- 
low in bi > day, and a tolerable master 
of fence, as times went, be was no 
match for such a desperado as Dick 
ac any time. 

Of Allsop, ye have already lioard 
enough; and as every body laughs 
i.;, Alisop, I shall say no more about 

hiun 9 

As for Drum, I tliiiik bemusthave 
gone liorii mad of late, for be has 
been ]»l:iying ollThe strangest faucies 
Tiiiaginabl(‘. ’Twas l;ut the otlier 
<hiy Jolni sent him olV an errand to 
JCMjiiire North, just to put a slglling 
or Lwo in bis pocket, and lent him 
bis own pleasure boat for the trip, 
when, what, think ye, does llie upset- 
ting jackanapes do *r “ ^Vhy,” says 
In , “ as I’m descended from old 
King Cloal, I tliiiik I may e’en carry 
my Hag as well as my luughbours.” 
So down ill a trice came John’s blue 
p**ter, and ufi went Drum’s dirty 
tliree-striped pocket handkerchief in 


its sUNad, and In that guise be went 
flaunting up the canal, to the asto- 
nishment of all beholders. And the 
best of the joke was, that though 
Drum had sworn a hundred times 
that he thought it a sin and a shame 
to take the law of any man for speak- 
ing his mind about him, the first 
thing lie did was to indict the x>oor 
maxi who told thci story about the 
liaiulkcrchief at the Sessions, besides 
publishing an abusi ve letter against 
iiiin in the newspapers, with tlic view 
to prejudice the Justices against him. 
Ami after all, it turned out that all 
that Drum had to say for himself 
was, that he had taken out his hand- 
kerchief to blow his nose, when 
somehow it slipped out of his hand, 
and rail up to the masthead by 
mistake. 

But the man I am most sorry for 
is poor Buckram, wlio was the only 
clever fellow of the set, but who, 
they say, will never be fit for any 
thing again. He sits with a tumbler 
of brandy and wat(‘r under his table, 
and if you ask iiini a cjuestioii, he will 
give you tlie mo^t rigiuafole inco- 
herent answers you ev<»r heard ; he 
is eternrilly calling names ; nay, one 
evening lately," when lie was maud- 
lin, he actually went on his knees to 
some of the upper seivaiils, to get 
them to accept a bill for him, at 
which they only laughed, and told 
him he might call wiili it agcaiu that 
d:iy six months. 

With all this you may think John’s 
credit is sadly fallen. Many are be- 
ginning to think there must be a 
smash very soon, and so they are 
calling up their bonds, and putting 
the money into Jonathan’s bank, 
wliicli they think i.s more likely to 
stand a run tliaii John's strong box. 

Well — God bless the poor gentle- 
man, say 1, and send him a good de- 
liverance from knaves and tools ! 


October 1831. 
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The chief features of modern 
France have been owinp; to the ^reat 
chaiii^es produced during the first 
i>liitioii. It was then that the Aris- 
tocracy and landed proprietors were 
deslro 3 *t d, tin* Church overturned, 
aiivlthe baivvarks boili of regal power 
and ;>ul)lic freedom irrevocably levid- 
h'd wit!) the ground. The lievolii- 
tioii of It^dO, was but a prictorian 
tuijiuit or janix/ary revolt iu coni- 
parison. It oviuthrew a ruling 
d^ niisty, and <'=itabli>li“d a new fa- 
milj^ oil the thvt);U' ; but the great 
fe:Ui!ves of society reniained uii- 
cliUngcii ; tlie piescnt c(*iitralizatioii 
of power i:i Ihiris was ncai I}' as great 
under ihc chlerbranrh of ibe House 
of Bourbon as the (dtixen King, raid 
the pro.’ti.illoi) 4.r [lie er()\iiic<*s as 
compietw* under Niipoicou as leouis 
Philij^p*. 

thi iiovve%or, the 
clitM tci'*r of Ki*t 7 !irli ( iovernineiit < 
has been ( sscuiti iHy cliangrd lev the 
ilcvoldllou of tlie Ihirric'iflcs. It 
pohsessc . now a degree of pov/ei% 
vigour, aiui despotic authorit}-’, to 
which tliere lies le»en iiotliing <*om- 
parable sinci* the days of Napoleon. 
The faciiily wicb wliicli it ov( vturiicd 
the great democratic revolt at tin*, 
cloister of St Merri in June 18^3*d, 
and at Lyons in Novomher is;5|, 
both of which were greatl^^ more 
formidable than that of tlie 'riir^s^ 
Days, is a siifHciont proof of thi« an- 
sertion. The deeds of despotism, 
th(5 rigorous acts <if government, 
wliich are now in d/ily oporatio:: 
under the Citizen King, could never 
bav€i been attempted dm Ing Uie Re- 
storation. Charles X. deidaVed Paris 
in a state of siege, and issue<l an edict 
against the liberty of the press ; and 
in a few days, in coiise(|ueiice,]ie was 
precipitated from Jiis throne : Mar- 
shal Soult declared Paris in a state 
of siege, and still more rigidly fetter- 
ed the press ; and the act ot vigour 
confirmed instead of we.akening hii« 
Sovereign’s aulliority. It is the daily 
complaint of the Republican press, 


that the acta of (iovernment are now 
infinitely more rigorous than they 
have ever been since the fall of Na- 
poleon, and that the nation under 
the Restoration would never have 
tolerated the \exatiou8 restraints 
wliicli are now imposed upon its 
freedom. To give one or two ex- 
amples from the newspapers lying 
before us. 

“ Wntcitl ly cViUibig, tu'i'nfy* eight per- 
accMiPt'i 01 se<»itioii‘' piactice."', \\e>o 
airc'licl sent to pri on hj' lliC a.^enf? 
of iLe p' .'lie". Never did tyianny a:: • 
ViUiee with ‘.urh .apid Uide» it o i’o- 
ing at the present lime.’' — Tni'miCf 

*• Ye^'tord/.y ni..;I»f, i'it;htioii more p;T- 
^07'*, M‘(*ii-'ed of K"piibl!can pr.iclierPjWc-i o 
to priso?*. How long wiM tlio citi- 
^ of I\iiis permit a de. j)Oli'>rr\ to » Nbt 
.ian’ 21 ^ I hem, to whioh th^ re ha:» hveo m?- 
thh?;;: e.onp.’u »l)lo f^ineo the days of K«i- 
|M-.leon?’* — 7Vth>>ni. .Xu'’;. :i\, 

“ Aiorc l> IT. •-•ks are in ( Oiirse oT he- 
ir. g ervcted In t’u; iK'ighh' iu hood ot 
(iraub.'. Il’ matters go on ii noli lon;:icr 
this rate, P.iris will eontain more 
so’diers than » -t /.>' n'^. ’ — 'J'ninni ', Any. 

r;. 

• 

if (.diaiies N. itv [.lOLiia X\ ill. bad 
adventured njion the extraordinary 
steiis of sending state prisoners by 
the hundred to the Castle of Mtuiiit 
Si Michael in Normandy, or erecting 
an additional prij? 0 Ti of vtmt dimen- 
sions near Peru ia ( iniise, to receive 
the ovei tiowings of the otliev jails in 
Paris, main la tiling '10,000 or o0,000 
ineti constantly in garrison in the 
capital, or ])lacing a girdle of fortified 
bastiles round its walls, tb€i vebe- 
incnco of the public elanioiir would 
cither have rendered necessary the 
abandonment of the measures, or 
straiglitway ]>recipitated them from 
the ihroiie. All parties now admiti 
that France possessed as miicli real 
frcfjdoni as was consistent witii pub- 
lit: ordtw under thf 5 Bourbons ; thei’c 
is not one which pretends tlnit any 
of that liberty is still enjoyed. Tbef'iu 
are completely at variance, indeed , 
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as to the necessity of its removal ; 
the Republicans maintaining that an 
unnecessary and odious despotism 
has been established; the Juste Mi- 
lieu, that a powerful Government is 
the only remaining barrier between 
France and democratic anarchy, and, 
as such, is absolutely indispensable 
for the pr(»servation of order ; but all 
are af^reed that the coristilutional 
free<lom of the Restoration no longer 
exists. 

An attentive observation of the 
present state of France is all that is 
recjiiisite. to sliew the causes of these 
appiircmly anoinaiou‘5 facts; — of the 
tempered rule, limited authority, 
and ('onstitutioual sway of the llour- 
hons, in spile (-f tin? absolute frame 
of governiinoit which they recci\ed 
troin Napoleon anil the Revolution; 
and tli<‘ (i(‘sp'>?ie rigour and irresist- 
ible. forei! of ibe pri?sint dynasty, 
nou'ii le^icnnlnig ibe democratic trun- 
sp'orts wiii<li s(‘ated it (i])on the 
Throne. Such a survey will, at the 
sainci time, throw a icn at and iniitor- 
laiil light upon the linal ellecl of tfjc 
h'iv t R(U'<duliou on tin* <*an*'e of 
freedom, aiid go far to vindicate llie 
go\ernnn*iit of lliat supt rintending 
Nvisdtiin, wliich, even in this world, 
compels vice tt) work (uit Its own» 
d(‘s{*rveti and. imnnorable punidi- 
iiient. 

'I a.i piMcfn id and ebicienL c(Uilr<d 
upcni tlie exectnive aud.iority. in 
t'very State, is to be {omnl in llv' jea- 
bmsy of the ini<ld]iiig arnl lower or- 
dt'iS of the iiile of the higher, who 
are in possession of the veins of 
power. This is tlie force wliicli 
really coerces the govtwninent in 
( Very State; it is to lie found in tin* 
tumuiLs oi‘ Gonslanlinople, or the 
anarchy of Fersin, as well as in the 
constitution.d oppobilioii of tlie Bri- 
tish Farlianient- Tin* representative 
system only gives a regular and con- 
slitutional chrimnd to the restraining 
power, without which society might 
degenerate into the anarchy of Po- 
land, or be disgraced by the strife of 
the Turkish Sin-agfio. 

Afilong as this jealousy remains en- 
tire among the peoph*, and the fabric 
of goveninienl; is sufficiently strong 
to resist its attacks oii-any of its ne- 
cessary functions — as long as it is a 
drag on its inovementH, not the ruling 
power, the operations of the Execu- 


tive are subjected to a degree of re- 
straint which constitutes a limited 
monarchy, and diffuses general free- 
dom. This is the natural and health- 
ful state of society; where the people, 
disqualified by their multitude and 
their habits from the task of govern- 
ment, fall into their proper sphere of 
observing and controlling its move- 
ments; and the aristocracy, disqua- 
lified liy their limited number from 
the power of effecluall}’' control- 
ling the Executive, if possessed by 
tlu^ people, occupy their appropi iate 
station in forming part of tluj Go- 
vern rncnt,andsnpporiingtlK* Throne. 
The popular body is as unfit to go- 
vern the State, as tlie aristocracy is 
to defend its libeities against a de- 
mocratic Executive. History Las 
mnny iii?stances to exhibit, of liberty 
existing for ages with a senate hold- 
ing the reins, and a \mpulace check- 
ing its eiicioacbnients; it lias not one 
to shew, of the same blessing being 
found under a dimioinacy in posses- 
sion of the Executive, with the dc- 
feiH'c of public freedom intrustc^d to 
a disjvlaced aristocracy. From tbo 
Revolution of WjSS tt> that of ls‘;*2, 
the amials of Kpgl«ind presented tlie 
])ei’fect specimen of public frec'doiu 
nourishing iimler tlie first form of 
government; it remains to be seen 
wh{’ther it will subsist lor any length 
of lime r.nder tlie second. 

T^rpcrienco, accordingly, lias dc- 
moiistVLitcd, wliat theory liad long 
asserted, tliat tlie overihrow of the 
liherty ot all freu* States lias arisen 
from the usurpation of the ex»H*iitivc 
authority by the damociacj*; and 
that, as long lire reins of power 
are in the tiands of the nobles, the 
jf*alousy of ibe commons was au 
adequate security to the cause of 
freedom. Rome long maintained 
its libertie**, notvviihstanding the 
laiulests of the patricians and ple- 
beians, vvdiile the authority of the 
senate* was vniimpaired ; hut when 
the aristocracy, under Cato, Brutus, 
and Pompey, were overturned by 
the democracy headed by Ctesar, 
the tyranny of the hbnperors rapidly 
succeeded. The most complete des- 
potism of modern times is to be 
found in the government of Robes- 
pierre and Napol(‘on, both of whom 
a rose to power on the democratic 
tvanaportsof a successful revolution. 
Against the cncroachiueuts of their 
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natural dnj Ijcreditary rulers, tlie 
f^overeign and the nobles, the people, 
in a constituiional monarcliy, are in 
general snfliciently on their* guard : 
and against their elbirts, the? increa- 
sing power whicli they accpiirc from 
tiiii augmentation of their wealth and 
intelligence in the later stages of so- 
ciety, is a perfectly sufficient secu- 
rity. But of the despotism of the 
rulers of their own party, — the usur- 
pation of the leaders whom they 
have themselves seated in the cha- 
riot, — they are never sufficiently jea- 
lous, because they conceive tliat 
their own power is deriviiig fresh 
accessions of strength from evor3>^ 
addition made to the chiefs wlio have 
so long combated b}-" their side; and 
^is delusion continues universally 
till it is toj late to shake their au- 
thority, and on the ruins of a consti- 
tutional monarchy, an absolute des- 
potism has been constructed. 

ilad the first ilevedutiou of Franc<s 
like liie great llebellioa of England, 
inert. passed over tlie State without 
uprooting all its institutions, and de- 
stroying every hranrii of its aristo- 
crac3% there can he; little doubt that 
a constitutional inonarcliy might 
Jiave been cstal)ii?Ii(j!d in Fri'inci!, and 
])ossi!dy a Jiiiiidred and forty years ^ 
of lihert}'' and liapjiincss binned, as 
in Britain, the maturity of its na- 
tional strength. But t,hv* total de- 
struction of all tliese classes in the 
bloody convulsion, and the division 
of their estaUis among an iiinumera- 
blo host of little proprietors, r(?nih;r- 
ed the formation of such a monarch}’^ 
impossible, because one of the de- 
ments was awanting which is indis- 
pensable to its existence, and no 
counterpoist* remained to the power 
of the democracy at onfe time, or 
of the Executive at anotlicr. You 
might as well make gunpowder with- 
out sulphur, as rear ufi cohstitutional 
freedom witliout an hereditary aris- 
tocracy to coerce the people and re- 
strain the throne. “ A monarchy,” 
says Bacon, without an aristocracy, 
is .ever an absolute despotism, for 
a nobility attempers somewhat the 
reverence for the line royal.” “The 
Revolution,” says Napoleon, “left 
France absolutely without an aristo- 
•CTBcy; and this rendered the forma- 


tion of a mixed constitution impos- 
sible. The government Jjad no lever 
to rest upon to direct the peojde ; it 
was compelled to navigate in a sin- 
gle dement. The French llevolu-' 
lion has attempted a problem as 
iusohihle as the direction of bal- 
loons ! ” * 

When Napoleon seized the lielm, 
therefore, he liad no alternative hut 
to see revolutionary anarchy conti- 
nue in the .State, or coerce^the people 
by a military (l<»,spot5.sm. He chose 
the l&tter; and under his firm and 
r(‘soliite government, France enjoy- 
ed a degree, of prosjierity and liappii- 
iiess unknown since the fall of the 
monarchy. Those wdio reproach liim 
with departing from the principles 
of the lievoluiion, and rearing up a 
military throne by means of a scaf- 
folding (if democratic construction, 
wouhl do well to shew how hci could 
otlnwivise have discharged th(3 first 
of duties in governments, — the gi- 
ving protection and security to the 
peoph?; how a mixed and tempered 
constitution could h(3 established, 
Avhen the \iolence of the ])Pople had 
t(itally destroycul their natural and 
hereditary ruhu-s; and how the pas- 
sions of a populace, long excited by 
the uncontrolled not in ])ower, were 
to be coerced b^" a senate composed 
of salaried dignitaries, destitute ei- 
Iber of projuu ty or importance, and 
a body of ignoble^ depiides, liardl^' 
elevated, either in stiition or c'lcajuire- 
nienls, above the citizeus to whom 
they* owed their election. 

The overthrow of Napoleon’s 
])ow'er by the arms of Europe, for a 
time established a constitutional 
throne in Franco, and gave its inha- 
bitants fiftiM?!) years of undeticrved 
freedom and liappincss. But this 
freedom rested on an unstable equi- 
librium; it had not struck its ro()ts 
into the substratum of society; it 
was liable to be overturned by the 
first shock of adverse fortune. As 
it was, howevesT, it contributed, in a 
most essential manner, to deceive 
the world, — to veil tiie irreparable 
consc(|Ucnces of the first convulsion, 
— and make miMiklnd believe that it 
was possible, on the basis of irrelF 
glon, robbery, and mariner, to rear 
up the fair fabric of regulated free- 
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(loin, Wc have to tliajik tlie Revo- 
lution of the Barricades for drawing 
aside the veil, — for displaying the 
consequences of national delinquen- 
cy on future ages; and beneath the 
fair colours of the whited sepulchre, 
exhibiting the foul appearances of 
premature corruption and decay. 

What gave temporary freedom to 
Prance under the Restoration was 
the prodigious exhaustion of the 
democratic spirit by the calamities 
which attended the close of Napo- 
leon’s rei^ ; tlje habits of submis- 
sion to which his iron government 
had accustomed the people ; the 
terror produced by the double con- 
quest of Paris by the Allies, the In- 
secure and obnoxious tenure by 
which the Bourbons held their au- 
thority, and the pacific character and 
personal weakness of that race of 
sovereigns themselves.- 

1 . The, exhaustion of France by the 
calamities which hurled Napoleon 
from the throne, undoubtedly had a 
most powerful. efiect in coercing for 
a time the fierce and turbulent pas- 
sions of the people. It is in the 
young that the spirit of liberty and 
the im])atieVice of restraint is ever 
most fervent, and from their energy 
that the firmest principles of free- 
dom and the greatest excesses of 
democracy liave equally arisen. But 
the younger generations of France 
were, to a degree unprecedented in 
modern limes, mowed down by the 
revolutionary wars. After seventeen 
years of more' tlian ordinary con- 
sumption of liiiinan life, came the 
dreadful campaigns of 1812, 1813, 
and 1814 ; in the first of which, be- 
tvvceti Spai]3e:;4nd Russia, not less 
than 7i)0,000 men perished by the 
sword or sickness, while, in the two 
latter, the extraordinary levy of 
1,200,000 men was almost entirely 
destroyed. By these prodigious ef- 
forts, Franco was literally exhaust- 
ed ; those copious bleedings redu- 
ced (lie body politic to a state of 
almost lethargic torpor ; and, ac- 
cordingly, neitlier the invasion and 
disasters of 1814, nor the return of 
Napoleon 1815, could rouse the 
mass of the nation to any thing like 
a state of general excitement. Dih- 
ring tlic first years of the Bourbons’ 
reign, accordingly, they had to rule 
over a people whose fierce passions 
had been tained by unprecedented 
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misfortunes, and hot bioodr^rainedi^ 
off by a merciless sword; abdlt -Waia. 
not till the course gf time, and the 
ceaseless powers of population, bad ^ 
in some degree repaired the void, 
that that general impatience and. 
restlessness began to be manifested 
vyliich arises from the difficulty of 
finding employment, and Is the com- 
mon precursor of political changes. 

2. The Government of Napoleon, 
despotic and unfettered in its ori- 
ginal construction, after the 18th 
Brurnaire,. had become, in process 
of time, the most arbitrary and 
powerful of any in Europe. Between 
the destruction of all ancient, pro- 
vincial, and corporate authorities, 
by the successive revolutionary as- 
semblies, and the complete centin^ 
zation of all the powers and influeOTe 
of the State in the Government at 
Paris, which took place during his 
government, there was not a vestige 
of popular power left in France, 
The people had been accustomed, 
for fourteen years, to submit to the 
prefets, sous>prefets, mayors, ad- 
joints, and other authorities appoint- 
ed by the central Government at 
Paris, and they had in a great degree 
lost the recollection of the intoxica- 
ting powers which they exercised 
during the Revolution. The habit 
of submission to an absolute Go- 
vernment which enforced its man- 
dates by .’>00,000 soldiers, and had 
.'>00,000 civil offices in its gift, had 
in a great degree prepared the coun- 
try for slavery. To the direction of 
this immense and strongly consti'uct- 
ed machine the Bourbons succeed- 
ed ; and it went on for a number of 
years working of itself, without the 
people generally being conscious of 
the helm having passed from the 
firm and able grasp of Napoleon to 
the inexperienced and feeble hands 
of his legitimate successors. Louis 
XVIII., indeed, gave a charter to liis 
subjects : Vive la Charte” became 
the cry of the supporters of his 
throne : deputies were chosen, who 
met at Paris ; a Chamber of Peers 
was established, and the forms of a 
constitutional monarchy prevailed. 
But it is not by conferring the forms 
of a limited monarchy that its spirit 
can bo acquired, or the necessary 
checks either on the throne or the 
* populace established. France, un- 
der the Bourbons, went through the 
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forms of a representative govern- 
ment, but she had hardly a vestige 
of its spirit. Her people were com- 
posed of a few hundred thousand 
ardent citizens in the towns, who 
longed for democratic power and a 
republican Government, and thirty 
millions of peasants and workmen, 
who were ready to submit to any Go- 
vernment established by the ruling 
population of the capital. To coerce 
the former, or invigorate the latter, 
no means remained; and therefore 
it is that a constitutional monarchy 
no longer exists in France. 

3. The consternation produced by 
the overthrow of Napoleon’s throne, 
and the double occupation of Paris 
by the Allied troops, \yent far to up- 
hold a Government which had risen 
up under their protection. While 
all the army and ardent patriots of 
the capital insisted that it had been 
surrendered by treachery in both 
cases, and could never have been 
conquered by force of arms, the 
astounding events produced a great 
and awful impression throughout 
France, which is far from being as 
yet eradicated. There arc5 some ca- 
lamities which remain long in the 
recollection of mankind. Volatile, 
susceptible of new impressions, and 
iucon.siderate as great part of the 
French undoubtedly arc, the suc- 
cessive capture of their capital in 
two campaigns sunk deep and hea- 
vily in their minds. It wounded 
tliem in the most sensitive part, tlie 
feeling of national glory ; and ex- 
cited a painful doubt^ heretofore un- 
known, of the ability of the Groat 
Nation to resist a combined attack 
from the Northern Powers. This 
feeling still subsists; it may have 
little influence with the young and 
warlike youth of the capital, but it 
is strongly impressed upon the more 
thoughtful and better informed 
classes of society, and is in an espe- 
cial^ manner prevalent among the 
National Guard of the metropolis, to 
whom, even more than the regular 
army, the nation looks for the regu- 
lation oM is movements. It was to 
the prevalence of this feeling that 
^ the existence of the Bourbon Go- 
^vernment, during the fifteen years 
of, the Restoration, was mainly ow- 
iilg’l and so prevalent was it even 
on l&e eve of their overthrow, that 
of the Barricades originated 
was long supported solely 


by the Very lowest classes; and it 
was not till the defection of the 
army, and the imbecility of the Go- 
vernment, had rendered it more 
than doubtful whether a revolution 
was not at hand, that they were 
joined by any considerable acces- 
sion of strength from the educated 
or middling classes of society. The 
same feeling of secret dread at the 
Northern I^owers still exists, not- 
withstanding the accession of Eng- 
land to the league of revolutionary 
Governments; and, whatever the re- 
publican party may say to the con- 
trary, nothing is more certain than 
that the Cabinet of Louis Philippe 
has been supported in all its princi- 
pal measures, and especially in the 
proclamation of a state of siege by 
Marshal Souit, and the pacific sys- 
tem with the Continental Powers, by 
a great majority of all the pfM*soiis 
of any wealth or consideration in 
Paris, now in possession, thruugii 
the National Guard, of a preponci€>i- 
ratiug influence in the capital, and, 
consequently, over all France. 

The circumstances which have 
been mentioned, contributed strongly 
to establish a despotic government 
under the Bourbons, — t}»e only kind 
of regular authority which the con- 
vulsions of the Revolution have ren- 
dered practicable in France ; but to 
counteract these, and temper the 
rigour of the Executive?, there were 
other circumstances of an equally 
important character, which gradually 
went on increasing in power, until 
they finally overbalanced the others, 
and overturned the Goveriimcnt of 
the Restoration. 

1. The first of these circumstances 
was the extreme national dissati.sfac- 
tion which attended the way in which 
the Bourbons reasceiided the throne. 
For a monarch of France to enter its 
capital, in the rear of a victorious 
invader, is the most unlikely way 
that can be imagined to gain the affec- 
tions of its iiuiabitants ; but to do 
this twice over, and regain the throne 
on the second occasion, in conse- 
quence of such a thunderbolt as the 
Battle of WatcrlcKf, was a misfortune 
which rendered the popularity of the 
dynasty out of the question. The 
people naturally connected togetlicr 
the two events ; they associated the 
Republican sway with the tricolor 
flag and the conquest of Europe, and 
the Bourbon dynasty with the dlsas- 
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tei'8 which had preceded their resto- 
ration: forgetting what was the truths 
that it was under the tricolor that all 
these disasters had been incurred; 
and that the white flag was the olive 
branch which saved them from cala- 
mities^ which they themselves had 
felt to be intolerable. 

TJiis general feeling of irritation 
at the unparalleled calamities in 
which Napoleon's reign terminated, 
was naturally and skilfully turned to 
account by the Republican party. 
They constantly associated together 
the Bourbon reign with the Russian 
bayonets ; and held out the sove- 
reigns of the Restoration, rather as 
the viceroys of Wellington, or the 
satraps of Alexander, than the nio- 
narclis either by choice or iiiheri- 
tciiiceof the Franks. ThF prejudice, 
which had too inucli support from 
the unfortunate coinci-dence of Na- 
poleon’s disasters with the com- 
nieuciuneut of their reign, soon 
spread deeply and universally among 
tlie lil>e||al pait of the people; and 
the continuance of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty on the throne came to be con- 
sitiered as the badge, of national ser- 
\iLude, which, on the iir.it dawn of 
rctuniiiig liberation, should be remo- 
> ed. 

-J. Tiie abolition of the national 
colours by llie Bourbon princes, and 
the studious endeavour made to 
obliterate the nionutncnts and recol- 
lection of Napoleon, was a puerile 
weakness, from which the worst 
possible effects ensued to thv^ir go- 
vorninent. To suppose that it was 
possible to obliterate the remem- 
brance of hi.s mighty achievements, 
and substitute llcmry IV, and Saint 
Louia for the glories of the Empire, 
w^as woise than childish, and, as 
might have been expected, totally 
failed in its object. In vain his por- 
trait was proscribed, his letters effa- 
ced from the edilices, his name 
hardly mentioned except with vitu- 
peration by the Ministerial organs ; 
the admiration for his greatness only 
increased from the eftorts made to 
suppress It; and of his, as tlie images 
of Brutus^aud Cassius at the funeral 
of Junia, it might truly be said, ‘‘ Vi- 
ginti clarissitnaruin famlliarum ima- 
gines antelata^ sunt, sed pnefulgebaiit 
Cassius atquo Brutus, eo ipsoquod 
ellfgles eoi'ura non videbantur.” . 

The universal burst of public on- 
tliusiasm when the tricolor Hag was 


relioisted on the Tuileries, and the 
statue of the Hero replaced on the pil- 
lar in the Place Vendomc, in July last, 
and the innumerable pictures and sta- 
tues which have been exposed in 
every town and village of France since 
the prohibition was reinoved,demoii- 
strates liow powerful and general 
this feeling was, and exposes the 
enormity of the error which the 
Bourbons committed in endeavour- 
ing to bury it in oblivion. * The tri- 
color flag was associated in the minds 
of the whole young and active part 
of the French population wdth the 
days of their glory; the white stan* 
dard with the commencement of their 
humiliation. To compel them to 
adopt the one and abandon the other, 
was an error in policy of the most 
enormous kind. It was to perpe- 
tuate the feeling of national disgrace ; 
to impose upon thenaiion what they 
considered as the livery of. servitude; 
to debar them from openly giving 
vent to feelings wdiich swelled their 
lu^arts even to bursting. The Revo- 
lution of July was less against the 
edicts of Poiignac than the white 
standard on the dome of the Tuile- 
ries ; and the Citizen King owes his 
throne mainly to the tricolor flag 
which waves above his head in that 
august abode. 

;j. Tlie religions feelings of the 
exiled family, natural and estimable 
ill persons exposed to the calamities 
which they had undergone, was un- 
doubtediy an inherent weakness in 
the Coverninentoflhc Restoration, to 
Vvliich their fall was in a great degree 
owing. From whatever cause it may 
havem iscii, the fact is certain, that 
hatred at every species of religious 
obaerv'ance is the most profound and 
inveterate feeling which has survived 
the Revolution. Not tliat the French 
are wholly an irreligious people ; for 
ill a numerous poitiou of the com- 
munity, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, tJie reverence for devotion is 
undiminished ; but that the active 
and energetic class in towns, upon 
whom the centralization of power 
produced by the Revolution has ex- 
cluhivel}’* conferred political impor- 
tance and the means of influencing 
the public mind, are almost entirely 
of that description. To tliese men 
the sight of priests in their sacerdotal 
habits cros>ing the VIjlcc Carousel, 
and enter iug the royal apartments, 
was absolute gall and w'onnwood. 
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The lioyalibls hud not discernment 
enough to see, that they might en- 
courage the substantial parts of re- 
ligion, without perpetually bringing 
before the public eye the obnoxious 
parts of Its external ceremonial : they 
fell at once under the government 
of pious and estimable, but weak and 
ignorant ecclesiastics, wlio were to- 
tally incapable of steering the vessel 
of the State through the shoals and 
quicksands with which it was on all 
sides beset. Tiience arose an inhe- 
rent weakness in the Government of 
the Restoration, which went far to 
counterbalance the vast political au- 
thority which the centralization of 
every s]>ecie8of influence in the pub- 
lic oliiccs in Paris had occasioned. 
They received a machine of vast 
power, and apparently irresistible 
strength, but tlie prejudice of the 
people at their political and religious 
principles was so strong, that" they 
could not find the firm liands requi- 
site to direct it. 

4. The pacific and indolent cha- 
racter of the Bourbon Princes, and 
the timorous policy which they were 
constrained to adopt, from^ the di- 
sastrous circumstances which had 
preceded their accession to the 
throne, prev ented them from reviving, 
by personal qualities, or brilliant 
a(!hievements, any of that popularity 
which so many circumstances had 
contributed to weaken. A thirst for 
military glory ever has been the lead- 
ing characteristic of the French peo- 
ple. A pacific and popular King of 
France is a contradiction in terms. 
The Princes who dwell most strong- 
ly in their recollection, Henry IV,, 
Houis XIV., and Napoleon, were all 
distinguished either for their mili- 
tary achievements, or the great con- 
quests which were effected in their 
reign. If a King of France were to 
possess the virtue of' Aristides, the 
integrity of Cato, the humanity of 
Marcus Aurelius, and the wisdom of 
Solomon, and remain constantly at 
peace, he would speedily become 
unpopular.* The only regal activity 
which, in their estimation, can in 
some degree compensate the want 
of military distinction, is a decided 
turn for the embellishment of Paris. 
Napoleon’s vast popularity, after his 
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external victories, was mainly owing 
to his internal decorations ; the Pil- 
lar of Austerlitz and the Bourse 
almost rivalled, in public effect, tlie 
overthrow of Austria and the sub- 
jugation of Prussia. But in neither 
of these lines of activity was the 
Family of the Restoration calculated 
to acquire a distinction. They re- 
mained, partly from inclination, 
partly from necessity, almost con- 
stantly at peace ; they languidly and 
slowly completed the great works 
undertaken by Napoleon, but com- 
menced little new themselves; they 
neither pushed their armies across 
the Rhine, nor their new construc- 
tions into the obscurer parts of Paris. 
The Parisians could neither recount 
to strangers tlie victories they had 
won, nor point with exultation to 
tlie edifices they had constructed. 
They remained in consequence, for 
the whole fifteen 5 '^ear 8 tliat they sat 
upon the throne, tolerated and obey- 
ed, but neither admired nor loved ; 
and the load of oblo<|iiy which at- 
tached to them from the disasters 
which preceded their accession, was 
lightened by no redeeming achieve- 
ments which followed their eleva- 
tion. 

From the combination of these sin- 
gular and opposing circumstances, 
there resulted a mixed and temper- 
ed Government in France, for the 
brief period of the Restoration, with- 
out any of the circMimstances exist- 
ing, by which that blessing can be per- 
manently secured, — without either 
a powerful aristocracy, or an efficient 
and varied representation of the peo- 
ple. The machine of government 
was that of an absolute despotism, 
from the complete centralization of 
every species of influence in the pub- 
lic offices at Paris, and the total ab- 
sence of any authority in the pro- 
vinces to counterbalance their in- 
fluence ; but the Royal Family had 
neither the energy nor the qualities, 
nor the^ fortune, requisite to wield 
its irresistible powers. Nothing can 
be moro extraordinary, accordingly, 
than the state of France under Louis 
XVIIJ. and Charles X. The Govern- 
iiicnt were almosft constantly decli- 
nlng in popularity; the republican 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies 


said^ that the restored monarch must ba 
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was, with some variations, almost 
constantly hicrcasiu^; at last it rose 
to such a heiglit as to choke up the 
wheels of administration, and render 
a coup iVetaty or a resignation of the 
throne, an unavoidable alternative. 
But although the Family of the Four- 
tons was thus declining in intluence, 
the power of Government was under- 
going no serious alteration ; no c/Ti- 
cient checks upon the hixecutive, 
arising from the combination of the 
lasting interests of the State to coerce 
its encroachment, were growing up ; 
the weakness of the throne arose 
from dislike to the reigning family, 
not aversion to the power with 
which they were invested. They 
were at last overturned, like the Sul- 
tans in the Seraglio, or the Homan 
Kmperors on the Palatine Mount, 
by a vast and well-concerted urban 
tumult, seconded to a wish by the 
imbecility and weakness of the 
ruling Administration; and the vast 
machine of a despotic Government 
passed unimpaired into the hands of 
their more energetic assailants. 

The Revolution of the Barricades 
at once put an end to the tempo- 
rizing system of the Restoration, and 
drew aside the veil which, retained 
by Bourbon weakness, had so long 
concealed the stern features of des- 
potic power. The fatal succession, 
bequeathed to France, b}’^ the sins 
and the atrocities of the First Re- 
volution, was then apparent ; the 
bonds, the inevitable and perpetual 
bonds of servitude, were exposed to 
jiublic gaze. In all the particulars 
which constituted the weakness of 
the Restoration, and paralysed the 
machine of despotic government, 
from hatred at the hands which 
wielded it, the Citizen King had the 
advantage. The white flag liad been 
a perpetual eyesore to the ardent 
youth of France, and the white flag 
was torn down : the tricolor had 
been the object of their secret wor- 
ship, and the tricolor was display- 
ed from every tower in France ; the 
recollection of defeat had clouded 
the first days of the Restoration, 
and the first days of the Revolution 
of July were those of astounding 
triumph : the observance of Sunday 
and religious forms had exasperated 
an infl.del metropolis, under a priest- 
ridden dynasty; and their successors 
allowed them to revel in every spe- 


cies of arniisoment and license on 
the seventh day : the long continu- 
ance of peace had thrown into sul- 
len discontent the ardent youth of 
the metropolis ; and the establish- 
ment of a revolutionary throne pro- 
mised, sooner or iatcr, to bring about 
a desperate conflict with the legiti- 
mate moriarchs of Europe. The 
prospect of the convulsions into 
which England was speedily thrown 
by the contagion of this great exam- 
ple, contributed not a little to fan 
this exulting flame ; and in the pass- 
ing of the Jleform Bill, the French 
democrats beheld a lasting triumph 
to the Gallican party in this country, 
and an achievement which consoled 
them for the disasters of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo. 

These combined circumstances 
completely restored the vigour and 
efficiency of ibe central authority at 
Paris over all France. In posses- 
sion of a frame of government the 
strongest and most despotic of any 
ill Europe, supported by the ardent 
and influential part of the popula- 
tion ill the capita], fanned by the 
ales of public passion and preju- 
ice, they speedily became irresist- 
ible. Every thing contributed to 
increase the power of Government. 
The public hatred at hereditary suc- 
cession, which forced on the aboli- 
tion of the House of Peers and the 
appointment of tlieir successors by 
the Crown, demolished the last bar- 
rier (and it was but a feeble one) 
which the preceding convulsions liad 
left between the throne and univer- 
sal dominion. The ])ublic impa- 
tience for war, which made them 
bear without murmuring an increase 
of the national expenditure, on the 
accession of Louis Philippe, from 
980,000,000 francs to 1,511,000,000 
in one year, enabled the Government 
to raise the army from 180,000 to 
420,000 men, and fan the military 
spirit through all France, by the 
establishment of National Ciiiards. 
The Chamber of Deputies, thrown 
into the shade by the tricolor flag, 
and the Reviews in the Place Ca- 
rousel, was soon forgotten ; its mem- 
bers, destitute, for the most part, of 
property, consideration, or weight 
in their respective departments, 
speedily fell into contempt; the Op- 
position was gained over or with- 
drew in despair from a hopeless 
cause ; and a party wbicb^ under the 
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white flag, and the priestridden 
Government-, bad risen to a majo- 
rity in the Legi><latui*e, was soon re- 
duced to a miserable remnant of six 
or eight members. The debates in 
tlie Chamber have almost disap- 
peared ; they arc hardly ever report- 
ed ; all eyes are turned from the 
Legislature to the War-oftice ; from, 
the declamations of disappointed 
patriots, to the acclamations of bril- 
liant battalions ; from a thought on 
the extinction of public freedom, to 
the exhilarating prospect of foreign 
conquest. 

It is this combinat'on of a despo- 
tic Executive in possession of all the 
influence in the State, with the infu- 
sion of popularity into the system of 
government^ which has enabled 
Louis Philippe, notwithstanding his 
extreme personal unpopularity, to 
carry through obnoxious and tyran- 
nical measures never contemplated 
by Napoleon in the zenith of his 
power. One of the most remarkable 
of these, is the encircling Paris with 
fortifled posts, or, as the Republi- 
cans call it, the project “ d’embas- 
tiller Paris.*’ To those who recol- 
lect the transports of enthusiasm 
with which the storming of the Bas- 
tile was received over all France In 
17811, it must appear the most ex- 
traordinary of ail things, that a Re- 
volutionary Government should ven- 
ture upon the step of constructing 
Ten Bastiles, many larger, all 
stronger, than the old one, around 
Paris, in such situations, as abso- 
lutely to command the metropolis, 
by enabling the Government, at plea- 
sure, to intercept its supplies of 
provisions ; yet this has been done, 
and is now doing. Vincennes, situ- 
ated a league beyond llie Barricade 
de Trone, is undergoing a thorough 
repair; and its cannon, placed within 
a regular fortiflcatiori, will com- 
pletely command the great road 
leading into tlie Fauxbourg St An- 
toine. Othet*, and similar fortresses, 
are in the course of construction, in 
a circle round Paris, at the distance 
of about two miles from each other, 
and a mile, or a mile and a half be- 
yond the external barrier. When 
compiled, they will at once ^ivc 
the Goyernment the command of the 
rebellig^tia capital; not a pound of 


provisions can enter a circle inhabit- 
ed by nearly a million of souls, but 
under the guns of these formidable 
fortresses. The plans were completed, 
the ground was all purchased, the 
works were going lorward, . when 
they were interrupted by the cries 
of part of the National Guard, in 
defiliog before the King on the 29ih 
July last. The ChambeF of Depu- 
ties had in vain refused, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the capital, 
a grant of money for the purpose ; 
tlie Crown was going on of its own 
authority, and from its own funds. 
And though the undertaking has 
been suspended for a time from the 
cause above mentioned, excepting at 
Vincennes, which is rapidly advan* 
cing. Government openly announce 
their intention of resuming it next 
spring, when a majority of the 
Chamber will be won over to give it 
their support. 

The most singular circumstance 
connected with the present political 
state of France, is the co-existence 
of a despotic military government, 
with a wild and intemperate repub- 
lican press in the capital. This may 
appear incredible, but nevertheless 
it is certain that it exists ; and it con- 
stitutes an element by no means to 
be overlooked, in considering its fu- 
ture prospects, because it may, in a 
moment, hurl the present dynasty 
fr6m the throne, and elevato a new 
family, or different Executive, to the 
posses^iiuii of its despotic powers. 
To give only a single example of the 
length to which this extravagance is 
canied, we select, by mere chance, 
an article which recently appeared 
in the Tribune. 

“ Those who place themselves in the 
current of political change should consi- 
der well whither it will lead them, before 
they embark on its waves. The au- 
thors of the Revolt on the 9th Thermi- 
dor,* were far from intending to cxtln- 
guUh public freedom ; but, nevertheless*, 
the reaction against liberty has been in- 
cessant since the fall of Robespierre, with 
the exception perhaps of the Three Days 
of July. 

** It is in vain to lay that it was Napo- 
leon, or the Restoration, or Louis Phi- 
lippe, who extinguished the freedom of 
France ; it was the overthrow of Robes- 
pierre which was the fatal stroke. We 


The day when Robespierre was overthrown. 
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have never biiice known wlmt liberty was, 
we have lived only under a succession of 
tyrants. 

Impressed with these ideas, a band of 
patriots have commenced the republica- 
tion of the speeches of Robespierre, St 
Just, and Marat, which will be rendered 
accessible to the very humblest of the 
people, by the moderate price of a sous a- 
number, at which it is to be sold. We 
earnestly recommend the works of these 
immortal patriots to our readers. They 
will find every thing that philosophy could 
discover, or learning reveal, or humanity 
desire, or eloquence enforce, in their in- 
comparable productions. **-— Trihuney Aug. 
^ 0 . 

Again, in the next number we read 
as follows ; — 

“ The soidisanl patriots of the day 
are in a total mistake when they pretend 
that it is an erroneous system of Taxation 
which is the root of the public discon- 
tents. This is no doubt an evil, but it is 
nothing compared to that which flows 
from a defective system of social organi- 
zation. 

The tyranny of the rich over the 
poor is the real plague which infests so- 
ciety ; the eternal source of oppression, 
in comparison of which all others are but 
as dust in the balance. What have we 
gained by the Revolution ? The substi- 
tution cf the Chuusee d’Antin for the 
Fauxbourg St Germain. An aristocracy 
of bankers for one of nobles. What have 
the people gained by the change? Are 
they better fed, or clothed, or lodged, than 
before? What is it to them that their 
oppressors are no longer counts or dukes? 
Tyranny can come from the bureau as 
well as the palace : — There will be no 
real regeneration to France till amore equal 
distribution of FftorraTY strikes at the 
root of all the calamities of mankind. 

** The principles of pure and urimixed 
democracy are those of absolute wisdom, 
of unwearied philanthropy, of universal 
happiness. W^hen the rule of the people 
is completely established, the reign of 
justice, freedom, equality, and happiness 
will commence ; all the evils of humani- 
ty will disappear before the aNvakened 
energies of mankind.**— 3>i6ttwc, Aug. 21. 

When principles such as these, 
clothed in insinuating language, and 
enforced with no small share of abi- 
lity, are daily poured forth from the 
Parisian press, and read by admiring 
multitudes among \\& ardent and im- 
passioned population, we are led tp 
examine how society can exist with 
such doctrines familiarly spread 
among the lower orders. But the 


phenomenon becomes still more ex- 
traordinary, when it is perceived that 
these anarchical doctrines are in close 
juxtaposition to the most complete 
and rigorous despotism to which the 
people under successive Govern- 
ments submit without any practical 
attempt at resistance; that the citi- 
zens who indulge in these absurd 
speculations are content to wait for 
hours at the Police Office, before they 
can go ten leagues from the capital, 
and go quietly to jail with the first 
gens d*armeB who meet them on the 
road without their passports. 

The truth is, that the French, during 
all the phases of the Revolution, as 
Napoleon remarked, not only never 
tasted one hour of real freedom, hut 
never formed a conception of what 
it was. The efforts of the factions 
who for forty years have torn its 
bosom, have all been directed to one 
object, the acquisition of political 
power by themselves, without be- 
stowing a thought on the far more 
important matter of diffusing general 
protection. The consequence is, that 
the exertions of the party in opposi- 
tion arc all directed to one object, the 
displacing of their adversaries from 
their places in administration, or 
overturning the family on the throne, 
without the slightest intention of re- 
modelling the frame of government, 
so as to impose any efi’eetual check 
on the Executive. If the Republican 
opposition were to succeed to the 
helm, they would probably push 
through such a change in tlie com- 
position of the electoral colleges, as 
might secure for their party the pre- 
dominance in the Legislature, hut 
they would make as few concessions 
to public freedom as was done by 
their predecessors Robespierre and 
St Just. The Police would still fetter 
.the actions of every man in France ; 
the iwpdi foncicre would still carry 
off from thirteen to twenty per cent 
of every income from property; the 
Government i>fficevB at Paris would 
still dispose of every office in the 
kingdom, from the Minister at the 
head of the army, to the scavenger at 
the tail of the cleaning department. 

Tlie party in opposition, who long 
for the enjoyment of power and 
offices, has been immensely weaken- 
ed by the result of the Three Days. 

The Roy allsts, indeed, are ever y where 

excluded from the slightest partici- 
pation in the Gevmnmont; hut so 
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arc tliey from any influence in the 
Legislature; and a miserable minority 
of twenty or thirty incmbers, finds it 
quite in vain to attempt any struggle 
in Parliament. The great body of 
the popular party have got into office 
in consequence of their triumph : it 
may safely be affirmed that not less 
than 300,000 liberals are now the 
employes of administration. To give 
only one instance of the amazing 
extent to which the promotion of 
their partisans has taken place, there 
are 44,000 communes in France, and 
each commune has its mayor and 
adjoints.* There are thus 88,000 
official magistrates of this description 
in the kingdom, and they were all on 
the Revolution, all filled from the 
Tuileries, filled with liberal 
ployes. Thus the patriots of France 
are now very generally and comfort- 
ably ensconced in official situations; 
and it is utterly impossible, in conse- 
quence, to rouse them to any hostility 
to the ruling power. In this way the 
Republican party are, to a great ex- 
tent, won over to the Government, 
and they can alford to allow the dis- 
appointed remnant of their faction to 
vent their discontent in democratic 
publications. This complete division 
of the liberal party, and secure 
anchoring of four- fifths of its mem- 
bers by the strong tenure of official 
emolument, which has followed the 
Revolution of July, is the true secret 
of the present strength of Govern- 
ment ; for the discontented Royalists 
in the provinces, though numerous and 
brave, will never be able to throw off 
the central authority of the capital. 

It is not to be imagined, however, 
from all this, that the Government of 
Louis Philipi^e is established on a 
solid foundation. No Government 
can be so, which is founded not on 
the great and lasting interests of the 
state, but its fleeting passions — which 
depends not on the property of the 
country, but the mob of the metro- 
polis. The throne of the Barricades 
rests entirely on the armed forces of 
the capital. A breath may unmake 
it, as a breath has made. A well* con- 
certed urban revolt, the defection of 
a single regiment, supported by a 
majority of the National Guards, 


may any day seat a Consul, a General, 
or Henry V. on the throne. ^ It has 
lost popularity immensely with the 
Movement party, comprehending all 
the ardent and desperate characters, 
by persisting in an anti-republican 
policy, and remaining steadily at 
peace. Its incessant and rigorous 
prosecution of the press, though in- 
adequate hitherto to extirpate that last 
remain of popular sovereignty, has 
exposed It to the powerful assaults 
of that mighty engine. The Sove- 
reign on the throne, and the whole 
Royal Family, are neglected or dis- 
liked. A vigorous and successful 
foreign war would at once restore its 
popularity, and utterly silence all the 
clamour about the loss of freedom ; 
hut without the aid of that powerful 
stimulant, it is impossible to say how 
soon the present dynasty may he 
overturned, and a fresh race or Go- 
vernment be thrown up by another 
eruption of tlierevolutionary volcano. 

But come what race or form of 
sovereignty there may, the Ciovern- 
nient of Paris will e(|ually remain a 
perfect and uncontrolled despotism 
over France. This is the great and 
final result of the first llevolutioii, 
which should ever he steadily kept 
ii\ view by the adjoining States. Let 
Henry V. or the Duke of Orleans, 
Marshal Soult, or Odillon Barrot, 
succeed to supreme power, the re- 
sftlt will he the same. Tlie hones of 
Old France have been broken by the 
vast rolling-stone wliicli has passed 
over the State; New France has not 
the elements within it to frame a cou- 
Btitutional throne. The people must 
remain slaves to the central Govern- 
ment, because they have destroyed 
the superior classes who might shield 
them from its oppression. Asiatic 
has succeeded to European civilisa- 
tion, and political power is no longer 
to he found independent of regal ap- 
pointment. All superiority depends 
upon the possession of office; the 
distinctions of hereditary rank, the 
descent of considerable property, 
have alike disappeared ; over a na- 
tion of Ryots, who earn a scanty 
suhsiatonce hy^the sweat of their 
brow, is placed a horde of Egyptian 
taskmasters, who wring from them 


• We .are indebted to an able and eloquent contemporary, llie Guardian ai.JP'b' 
Pablle Ledgitv|-for suggesting this addition to our iliiistrations of ceiKruIizatioii in 

Franc#**/'"-;'-'" ^ 
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the fruits of their toil, and a band of 
Prfetorian guards who dispose at 
pleasure of their Government. 

In one particular, little understood 
on the English side of the ('hatinel, 
the similarity of the result of French 
regeneration to the institutions of 
Oriental despotism, is most striking. 
The weight of direct taxation is at 
once the mark and the result of 
despotic government. It is remark- 
ed by Gibbon, that the great test of 
the practical power of Government 
is to be found in the extent to which 
it can carry the direct payments by 
tlio people to the treasury ; and that 
whenever the majority of imposts 
are indirect, it is a proof that it is 
compelled to consult the inclinations 
and feelings of its subjects. He ad- 
duces as an illustration of this pro- 
found yet obvious remark, (all pro- 
found remarks, wlien once made, ap- 
pear obvious,) the excessive weight 
of direct taxation in the latter period 
of the Roman Empire. In Gaul, in 
the time of Constantine, the capita- 
tion-tax had risen to the enormous 
sum of nine pounds sterling for 
every freeman ; an impost so exces- 
sive, that among the poorer citizens 
it could be made up only by several 
being allowed to club together tef 
form one head. Sismondi, in like 
manner, observes, that the exorbi- 
tant weight of direct taxes wtis the 
great cause of the progressive depo- 
pulation of tlu! Roman Empire. At 
this moment the burden of the fixed 
payment exacted from a Turkish 
pachalic, wliich is ne\er allowed to 
diminish, and consequently with the 
decline of the inhabitants becomes 
intolerable, is the great cause of the 
rapid depopulation of the Ottoman 
Empire. In Hindostnn and China, the 
proportion of the fruits of the soil 
which goes directly to the Govern- 
ment varies from 30 to 50 per cent. 

Akin to this, the last and well- 
known result of despotic oppression, 


is the enormous weight of the direct 
taxes in France. The tax on pro- 
prietors is fixed at present at 13 per 
cent ; but this, oppressive as it would 
appear in this country, where the 
weight of democratic despotism is 
only beginning to be felt, is nothing 
to the real burden which falls on the 
unhappy proprietors. By the valua- 
tion or cadastre made by the go- 
vernment surveyor, the real weight 
of the burden is liable to indebuite 
increase, and in general brings it up 
to 20, sometimes 30 per cent.* The 
valuation is taken, not from the ac- 
tual receipt of tlie owner, but what 
it is estimated his property is worth ; 
and as the smiles of Government are 
directed towards these official gen- 
tlemen nearly in proportion to the 
amount to which they can raise the 
valuation of their district, the injus- 
tice committed in this way is most 
extreme. We know many proper- 
ties on the Garonne and Rhone, 
where, from the exorbitance of the 
valuation, the tax comes to 35 and 
40 per cent on the produce. Its 
tveiglit may be judged of by the fact, 
tliat this dhect impost produces 
yearly 350,000,000 francs, or about 
L.14,00(),00() sterling, whicli almost 
entirely comes from thelandowners.-l- 
Now the income-tax of Great Bri- 
tain during the war produced just 
that sum ; and most certainly the 
income from all soureL.s of the Bri- 
tish Empire at that period was double 
the amount of that now enjoyiid by 
the proprietors of France.:!: I'Jie re- 
sult of this is, that the French laud- 
owners pay, on tliC whole, 20 per cent 
on the annual tvorth of their in- 
comes. In forty years from the com- 
mencement of their Revolutionary 
troubles, the French liave got nearly 
to the standard fixed on the Ryots 
of Hindostan, in the lightest taxed 
districts of India ; and more than 
tripled tlie taii/cy which was held 
forth as an insupportable burden at 


• From the infinite subdivision of land in F'rance, and the continual change of 
hands through which it passes, it in fact belongs in property to no oi.e individual, 
but to the Public Treasury, from the excessive weight of direct taxation and the 
duties on alienations of any kind. — Donnadicuy 256. 

f Dupiii estimates the income of proprietors in France at 1,(> 26,000, 000 francs, 
or L.65,000,000, so thafif 350,000,000 francs, or U 1 1,000,000 sterling, is taken 
from them in the form of direct taxes, the* burden is as 14 to 66 on their whole in- 
come, or 21 per ceni.See DoriN^, Force Commerciale de France^ ii. 266. 

I The income of oilicial persons is taken at a dilferent rate, varying from 6J^ to 
8 per cent ; but it forms a trifling part of the direct taxation. ' 
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their conimencementl Let them go 
oa as they are doing* and in half a 
century they will again find the 
enormous capitation-tax of Constan- 
tine fixed about their necks. Tims 
the result of human folly and ini- 
quity is the same in all ages and 
countries ; and the identical conse- 
uences which flowed fifteen hun- 
red years ago, remotely but surely, 
from the madness of Gracc.hus and 
the democrats of Rome in destroy- 
ing the Roman aristocracy, is evi- 
dently approaching, from the corres- 
ponding madness of the French Re- 
publicans in extirpating the higher 
classes of their monarchy. 

We liave often asked the proprie- 
tors in different parts of France, why 
they did not endeavour to diminish 
or equalize this enormous burden, 
which, in the wine provinces espe- 
cially, is felt as so oppressive ? They 
universally ans^verecl that the thing 
was impossible,* that they had me- 
morialized Napoleon and Louis 
XVIIL, the Chamber of Deputies 
and Peers, Villele and the Due de 
Richelieu, but all to no purpose. 
The weight of the impdt fonder e, 
the iiijiistic.o of the f^adastre^ re- 
mains * unchanged and unchange- 
able. Four or five millions of little 
proprietors, scattered over tlie vast 
expanse of France, a majority of 
whom have not L.5 yearly from 
their land, can effect nothing against 
the despotic central Government of 
Paris. They themselves say, that 
the direct burdens on the land are 
becoming so excessive, that the 
Sovereign is, as in Oriental dynas- 
ties, the reed proprietor ^ and they are 
but tenants who labour for his bene- 
fit more than their own. Herein 
may be discerned the hand of Pro- 
vidence, causin|^ the sins of men to 
work out their own punishment. 
If the French people had not com- 
mitted the frightfuljnjustico of con- 
fiscating the property of their nobles 
and clergy, they would now have 
possessed tvithki themselves a vast 
body of influential proprietors, ca- 
pable, as in Kn^land, under the old 
Constitution, either in the Upper 
or Lower House, of preventing or 
arresting the oppression of the cen- 
tral Government, and the enormous 
burden of 20 per cent directly laid 
on land would never have been per- 
mitted. But, proceeding as they 
have done by destroying all the in- 


termediate classes in the State, and 
leaving only Government employes 
and peasant proprietors, they have 
cut away the shield which would 
have protected the poor from the 
vexation of the central authority, 
and left themselves and their child- 
ren for ever exposed to its oppres- 
sion. They imagined that by laying 
hold of the land of others, they 
would step into tlie comforts and 
opulence of separate property; but 
the wages of iniquity seddom pros- 
per in the end, either in nations or 
individuals. They have fallen in 
consequence under an oppressive 
taxation, which has more than coun- 
terbalanced all the advantages of the 
spoil they have acquired ; the sove- 
reign has grown up into the real 
landowner, and the cultivators, in- 
stead of becoming the peasants of 
Switzerland, have degenerated into 
the ryots of Hindostau. 

The effects of the Revolution of 
July on the Rklicjion of France, is 
precisely the same as on its political 
situation. It has drawn aside the 
thin veil which concealed the effects 
of the irreligious spirit of the first 
convulsi(»n, and displayed in its na- 
tive deformity the consequence of 
unmooring the human iniml from the 
secure haven of faith and virtue. 

, That the first Revolution was es* 
sentially irreligious in its spirit, that 
it destroyed not only the teachers and 
the property, but the very name of 
Christianity, is universally known. 
But in this, as in every other respect, 
the Restoration drew a veil over its ul- 
timate and final consequences. The 
exiled family returned to the palaces 
of their fathers, with a profound sense 
of religion, rendered only the more 
indelible from the disasters which 
had preceded their restoration. By 
the combined eftect of their autho- 
rity and influence, a gloss was thrown 
over the infidel consequences of the 
first Revolution ; the priests were re- 
instated in the smiles of Court fa- 
vour; the Tiiileries again resounded 
Avithtlicstrahir's of devotion ; religious 
observances wefes tolerably attended 
to; the chu relies were filled, if not 
with the faithful, at least with the 
ambitious, and promotion, dependent 
in some degree on attention to thg 
ceremonial of the Catholic fai^ 
drew multitudes to the standard of 
»St Louis. Marshal 8ou1t was to bo 
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seen every Sunday parading to 
church, preceded by an enormous 
breviary; he cared not whether the 
road to power lay by the chapel of 
tlie V'^irgin, or the altar of the God- 
dess of Ueason. Sunday, especially 
in the last ten years, was well obser- 
ved in the great towns. Travellers 
perceived no material difference be- 
twecMi the appearance of London 
and Paris during divine service. 
Literature, encouraged by this tran- 
sient glance of sunshine, resumed 
its place by the side of devotion; 
the mighty genius of Chateaubriand 
lent its aiii to the Holy Alliance, 
and poured over the principles of 
natural and revealed religion a flood 
of resplendent light; Michaux traced 
the history of the Crusaders, and 
the efforts for the liberation of the 
holy sepulchre, with au antiquary’s 
knowledge and a poet’s lire ; Barante 
revived in the Annals of Burgundian 
Ihinces, the old and venerable feel- 
ings of feudal devotion, while 
Guizot, as yet untouched by tlie se- 
ductions of power, traced with ad- 
mirable ability, to admiring niuUL 
tudes in the French metropolis, the 
historical blessings of religious 
institutions. Almost all observers, 
misled by these appearances, llaU 
lered themselves, that the period of 
the reaction of tlie human mind 
against the principles of irreligion 
hadanived; that the reign of infi- 
delity was drawing to its close ; and 
tliat the French llevolution, pursed 
amidst the mazes of sophistry and 
scepticism, was destined to find re- 
fuge at last in the eternal truths of 
religion. 

iiui this sudden extinction of evil 
and resurrection of good is not the 
order of nature. Infidelity, nursed 
for half a century, is not extin- 
guished in a few years. The rob- 
bery of one>third of the national 
priiperty from the service of tlie 
Church is not the way to secure the 
fruits of virtue : a hiatus of ten 
years in the religious education of 
the ptiople, snapptni asunder a cluiiii 
which had descended unbriikeii 
from the Apostolic ages. These de- 
plorable events were secretly but 
securely working out their natural 
con>*cqueiice8, through all the period 
of tlie Llestoratiou. The general 
and profound hatred in towns at 
the very sight even of an ecclesiastic, 
was a certain indication of the great 


extent to which the deadly weed 
of infidelity had spread. The Re- 
volution of July at once tore aside 
the veil, and exposed to view the 
extraordinary spectacle ^f a nation 
ill which tlie classes who concen- 
trate almost the wliolc political in- 
fluence of the Slate, are almost 
wholly of an irreligious character. 
This is to ho ascribed chiefly to the 
long chasm in religious iiistructlou 
which took place from 1791 to 1800, 
and the entire assum])tion of politi- 
cal power under INapoleon, by a 
class who were entire strangers to 
aii}'^ kind of devotion. Such a chasm 
cannot readily be supplied ; ages 
must elapse before its effects arc ob- 
literated. “ Natura tainen,” says 
Tacitus iiifirmitatis liumana) tar- 
diora sunt romedia quam mala, 
et ut corpora 1 elite augescunt cito 
extinguuntur, sic iiigenia studiaque 
oppresseris lacilius quani revoca- 
veris.” 

But to whatever cause it is owing, 
nothing can be more certain, than 
that infidelity again reigns the lord 
of the ascendant in Paris. It is im- 
possible to be a week in the metro- 
polis witliout being sensible of this. 
It is computed tlnit from 00,000 to 
80,000 individuals, chiefi}^ women, 
or persons of the poorest classes f 
believe in the Ciiristian religion. 
The remainder, amounting to about 
800,000, make no pretension to such 
a faith. It is impossible by any ex- 
ternal appearauces to distinguish 
Sunday from Saturday, excepting 
that every species of amusement 
and dissipation goes on with more 
spirit on that day than any other. 
\Ve are no advocates for the over 
rigid or Judaical observance of the 
day of rest. Perhaps some Protes- 
tant nations have gone too far in 
converting the Christian Sunday 
into the Jewish Sabbath, and pre- 
venting on it those innocent recrea- 
tions whicli iniglit divert the giddy 
multitude from hidden dehaucliery. 
But t\iiUout standing up for any 
ligid or puritanical ideas, it may 
safely be aflirmed tliat the total negh ct 
of Sunday by nine- tenths of the 
people, indicates a fixed disregard 
of religion in any State professing a 
belief in Christianity. In Paris the 
^ shops are all open, the carts all 
* going, tlie workmen all employed on 
the early part of Sunday; and al- 
though a part of them are closed 
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after two o’clock in the afternoon, 
it is not with tlic slightest iutciitiou 
of joining in any, even the smallest 
religious duty, that this is done. It 
is pour slfemuser,” to forget the fa- 
tigues of tlie week in the excite- 
ment with which it terminates, that 
the change takes place. At two o’clock, 
all who can disengage themselves 
from their daily toil, rush away in 
crowds to drink of the intoxicating 
cup of pleasure. Then the omnibuses 
roll with ceaseless din in every di- 
rection out of the crowded capital, 
carrying the delighted citizens to 
St Cloud, St Germains, or Ver- 
sailles, the Ginguettes of Belleville, 
or the gardens of ’i'^iiicennes ; tlicnthe 
Boulevards teem with volatile and 
happy crowds, delighted by the en- 
joyment of seeing and being seen; 
then the gardens of tlie Tuileries 
and the Luxembourg, the Jardin des 
Plantes, and the Champs El^’sees, arc 
enlivened with the young, the gay, 
and the handsome, of fioth sexes, 
both ricli and poor ; then the splen- 
did drive to the Iriuniplial arch of 
Neuille, is filled with the compara- 
tively fi‘w c<[uipages which the two 
revolutions Jiave left to the impover- 
ished hotels of the capital. While 
these scenes of gaiety and amuac- 
•ment are going on, the priests in 
each of the principal churches are 
devoutly performing Mass before a 
few hundred old women, tottering 
ecclesiastics, or young children, and 
ten or lifteen Protestant Churches 
are assembling as many thousands to 
the duties of the reformed faith. 
Such is a Parisian Sunday ; and such 
the respect for a divine ordinance, 
which remains in what they ambi- 
tiously call the metropolis of Euro- 
pean civilisation. 

As evening draws on, the total 
disregard of religious observance is, 
if possible, still more conspicuous. 
Never is the opera filled with such 
enthusiastic crowds as on Sunday 
evening ; — never are the Theatres of 
the Port St Martin, the Boulevards, 
the Opera Comique, the Vaudeville 
and the Varietes, so full as on that 
occasion;— never are the balls be- 
yond the barriers so crowded; — 
never. is Tivoli so enlivening, or the 
open air concerts in the Champs 
Elysees thronged by so man^ thou- 
saiiji^s. Off Sunday evening in Paris 
thdlto seems to be but one wish, one 
feeling, one desire, ~and that is, to 


amuse themselves; and by inces- 
santly labouring at that one object, 
they certainly succeed in it to au 
extent that could hardly be credited 
in colder and more auster^i latitudes. 

The condition of the clergy over 
France is, generally speaking, de- 
pressed Jind indigent in the extreme. 
The Constituent Assembly, who de- 
creed the annexation of the whole 
property of the Church to the State, 
and declared that they intruste<l 
the due maintenance of religion and 
the succour of the poor to thci ho- 
nour of the Great Nation,” redeem- 
ed their pledge, by giving most of 
the incumbents of the rural pa- 
rishes fr«)m L.48 to Ij.OO a-ycar. 
Bishops liavo COOO francs, or 
yearly. Tlie Archbishop of Paris 
alone has L.bOO. In some of the 
town parishes, the incumbents, from 
subsequent endowments or adventi- 
tious sources, have from L.20‘^ to 
L.GOO per annum ; hut, generally 
speaking, their income, in the riehet-t 
parishes, varies from L.BU a-year to 
L.120 ; in the poorest, it is only from 
L.50 to L.70. It may safely be af- 
firmed, that the clergy of France, 
taken as a body, arc poorer than the 
schoolmasters of England and Scot- 
dand. 

The effect of this is seen in the 
most striking manner in the appear- 
,ance of the rural landscapi* of 
France. You gimcrally, in llio vil- 
lages, sec a parish church, the he- 
<|ue8t*to the nation of the pious care 
of their forefathers; but great num- 
bers of these are in a Vuinoiis or 
tottering condition. There is an 
evident want of any funds to keep 
them up. The most trilling repairs 
of a church, as every thing else in 
France, must be executed by the. 
Government; and the Ministers of 
Louis Philippe seem to think that 
this is one of the articles upon 
which economy can ‘best be prac- 
tised. But a parsonage-house, or 
any sort of separate residence for 
the cure, is never to be seen. He is, 
in general, boarded in the houses of 
Bome^ farmer pv small proprietor ; 
and in habits, society, education, 
manners, and rank of life, is in no 
respect above the peasantry by whom 
he is surrounded. 

It is not to be imagined fronq^iis, 
however, that the country c *gy 
are either ignorant or inattentive to 
their sacrea duties ; on the contrary^ 
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they are most aBsiduous in dis- 
cJiarging them, and arc, in general, 
justly endeared to their flocks, not 
only by an irreproachable life, but 
the most constant and winning at- 
tentions. It would be unjust to 
expect in them tlje high education, 
gentlemfinlike manners, or cnliglit- 
ened views of the English clergy; 
or the more discursive but useful 
iiiforniation which is to be met with 
in the manses of tlic Eresbyterian 
ministers in Hcotland. \Vc must not 
expect to see either llebers, or Co- 
jdestones, or Bucklands, or Alisons, 
or Blairs, or Robertsons, or TJiorn- 
hon'H, or Clialmers’s, in the modern 
church of France. 'I’he race of Bos- 
suet and Fthic^on, of Massillon and 
Bourdaloue, of FJechier and Saurin, 
of Past al and Malebranche, is extinct, 
'rijc cliurch is cast dowm into an infe- 
rior class in society. Ko one would 
make his son an ecclesiastic, who 
could obtain for him a situation in a 
grocer’s shop. But, in tlie yweaent 
state of the country, it is perhaps as 
well that this is the case. The re- 
formation of the corrupted higher 
orders in the towns, is out of the 
<|uestiou ; and if a priesthood, drawn 
trom t)u ir ranks, were to be esta- 
blished, it would speedily draw to^ 
itself such a load of infidel obloquy, 
as would load to its destruction. But 
the poor and liumble parish priests 
are overlooked and despised by the 
arrogant Liberals in possession of 
ofljce and power; and, like their 
predecessors in the apostolic' ages, 
they are, unobserved, laying the 
foiiiidalioii of a spirit destined, in a 
future age, to overturn the institu- 
tions of ^ their haiiglity oppressors, 
and efieta that reaf regeneration of 
society, wliich can he found only in 
the reformation of the morals and 
principles of its members. 

'J'he abject poverty of the rural 
cleigy in most parts of France is a 
most painful object of contemplation 
to an lOngjish traveller, ’i’liere is no 
son of ision for them in sickness 
or old age ; and wlien they arc coin; 
polled, by either of these causes, to 
divide their scanty income with a 
more robust assistant, their condition 
becomes truly pitiable. In most 
cathedral churches is to be seen a 
box, with the inscription “ Troiic 
pour les malheureux pretres a few 
sous are thankfully received by the 


religious teachers oi the great nation* 
One of these boxes is to be seen on 
the pillars of Notre Dame ; another 
under the gorgeous aisle of Rouen ; 
a third in the graceful clioir of 
Amiens; a fourth disgraces the gene- 
ration who pass under the? splendid 
portals of Rheims, and a fifth, that 
which points with ilescrved pride to 
the inatchlesK Tower of CJiartres. 

A superficial observer who should 
judge of the religious state of France 
from the appearance of its great 
towns, woTild he far wide of the 
truth. It is a total mistake to suppose 
that devotion is extinct, or in the pro- 
cess of extinction among its country 
inhabitants. It is in the great towns 
that infidelity reigns triumphant; — 
it is among tlie young, the active, 
and the profligate citizens of despo- 
tic Paris, lhat'religioii is the sulqect 
of ridicule. It is "true this class are 
now in the exclusive possession of 
political power ; it is true several 
liundred thousand of them are dis- 
persed over the mighty net which 
envelopes France in" the meslies of 
the capital ; it is true that they di- 
rect ]iteraturo,and influence thought, 
and stamp its cliaracter upon the 
nation, in the estimation of foreign 
states : still lliey are not in posses- 
sion of the mighty lever which directs 
the feelings of the rural inhabitants. 
As long as -48,000 parisli priests, 
overlooked from their poverty, de- 
spised from their obscurity, con- 
temptible to this world from tlu^ir 
limited information, are incessantly 
and assiduously employed in diflu- 
sing religious belief through the 
peasantry, the extirpation of (Chris- 
tianity in b'raiice is impossible. Its 
foundations are spreading the deeper 
—its influences becoming more pa- 
ramount in the uncorrupted provin- 
ces, from the total neglect into which 
it has fallen witli the influential 
classes in the capital. It is impossi- 
ble to enter any parish church in 
any part of the provinces, without 
being sensible that a large and in- 
creasing portion of the peasantry are 
strongly and profoundly impressed 
with religious feelings. In this state 
of things, tlie eye of philanthropy, 
without pretending to the gift of 
prophecy, can perhaps discern the 
elements brewing which are destined, 
fii some future age, to. produce 
another 11 e voi ution, — an insurrection 
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of the provmcefi against the capital, 
— a real regeneration of society, by 
the infusion of rural simplicity and 
virtue into urban corruption and 
dogeiiercicy, — a termination of the 
convulsions, which commenced by 
casting down religion, in the triumph 
of the faith which gathers strength 
from misfortune. But whether this 
is to he the final result, or whethtu*, as 
is perhaps more probable, the utter 
prostration of the internal liberties 
of the nation, throiigb the conse- 
qiionces of the Revolution, Is to lead 
to the loss of its external indepen- 
dence, and the regeneration of 
southern weakness by a race of 
northern conquerors; one thing is 
and may be confidently 
prophesied, tiiat France will never 
know what real freedom is, liU her 
institutions are founded on the basis 
of religion, and that with the triumph 
of the faith which her Liberals abhor, 
and have cast down, is indissolubly 
wound up, the accomplishment of 
the objects which they profess to 
have at heart. 

The flfoKALs of France arc in the 
state which might be expected in a 
country which lias broken asundtn* 
all the bonds of society, and de- 
spises all the precepts of religion. 
Pleasure and excitement are the ge- 
neral subjects of idolatry — money, 
as the key to tliem, the universal 
object. This desire for wealth is 
perhaps more strongly felt in Paris, 
and forms the great passion of life 
more completely, than in any other 
capital in Europe, because there are 
more objects of desire presented to 
the entranced senses whicJi cannot 
be gained in any other way ; and of 
the prevalence of this desire the 
great extent of its gaming-houses 
aflbrds ample proof. But money is 
not the object of desire to the Pari- 
sian as to the Dutchman or English- 
man, from any abstract passion for 
accumulation, or any wish to trans- 
mit, by a life of economy, an ample 
patrimony to his children. It is for 
tlne.Bake of present and immediate 
gratification ; that he may go more 
frequently to the opera, or indulge 
more liberally in the pleasures of the 
nGinguette ; that his wife and daugh- 
ters may be more gaily dressed bii 
Sundays, and their Tivoli parties he 
mere bfUIiaiit, that money is so pas« 


sionately coveted. The efforts made 
by all classes to gain a livelihood, 
and the prodigious obstacles which 
competition throws in their way, 
are perhaps greater in Paris than 
in any other metropolis of Europe. 
** Quawenda est peennia primum, 
vii'tus post niimmos,” is the general 
maxim of life. But still there is 
little accuniulntion of capital, com- 
paratively speaking, within its wails. 
As fast as money is made, it is spent ; 
eltlier in the multifarious objects 
of desire which are every wlu?re pre- 
sented to the bight, or in the pur- 
chubc of rentes^ or Government an- 
nuities, which die with the holders. 
The proportion of annuitants in 
France is incomparably gre.ater than 
in England ; and the destitution of 
families from the loss of their head, 
exists to a painful and unheard of 
extent. 

Pleasure anti excitement are ilic 
universal objects ; the maxims td' 
Epicurus the general observance. To 
enjoy the passing hour — to snalcli 
from existence all the roses which 
it will afford, and disquiet tliem- 
selvesas little as possible about its 
thorns, is the grand principle of lift?. 
The state of Paris in this respect lias 
,been well described by a late en- 
lightened and eloquent aiithor- 
Paris is no longer a city which 
Jongs to any one nation or pco/>lc; it i-! 
•in many respects tl:e metropolis of the 
world ; tlie remit zvous of aU the rich, all 
the voluptuous on the face of the cartlf. 
For flicm its urrijits, assembled Irom 
every quarter of Europe, imagine or in- 
vent every day fresh objects of excite- 
ment or desire; for them they build 
theatres, and mtdtiply indfrilnitciy all the 
ephemeral novelties calculated to rouse 
the senses and stimulate expense. There 
every thing may be purchased, and that 
too under the most alluring foim. Gold 
is the only divinity which is worshipped 
ill that kingdom of pleasure, and it is in- 
diifereiit from what hand it flows. It is 
in that centre of enjoyment that all the 
business of France is done— that all its 
wealth is expended, and the fruit of its 
toil from one end of the kingdom to the 
other brought to the great central mart 
of pleasure. Tl^e proprietor wrings the 
last farthing out of his soil — the mer- 
chant, the notary, the advocate, dock 
there from all quarters to sell their capi- 
tal, their revenue, their virtue, or their 
talents, for pleasure of every dcscrlfltbion, 
which a thousand artiste pourtray in the 
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ino&t seducing colours to a nation famisii- 
iiig for enjoyment. And it is from that 
corrupted centre that we are told the re- 
generation of tiie state, the progress of 
independence and liberty, is to flow.*’* 

As pleasure and excitement are 
thus the universal objects, it may 
readily be conceived wliat facilities 
are afibrded in the French metropo- 
lis for theirgratificatioii. The gaming- 
houses, accordingly, are iiiuumora- 
hie ; and above a third of the chil- 
dren born within the barriers are 
bastards, j' But those who look for 
€!xcitation of that description, will 
not find in Paris any thing approach- 
ing to the o]>en and undisguised pro- 
fligacy of London. There is nothing 
in its public places approacliing to Uie 
saloons of Driiry Lane, or the upper 
circlc»s of (Joveiit (larden ; tiie 
Strand and Regent Street at night 
are infested in a way unknown 
in the Boiil<»Viii‘ds Iialu^ns, 
or the Rue de Rlebelieii. The two 
Revolutions have onjftniztnl Uc( nitons- 
Having become the gr€*at ob- 
ject of life, and, as it were, tliestffjile 
Voiiiiiiodity of the ca]fltal, it has fal- 
b*u under the direction of tlie po- 
lice. Btenscante and decorum are 
there the order of the day. The 
sirens of pleasure, are confined to a, 
few minor thealres, and pailicular 
quarters of the town ; they abound 
ill ever}’’ street, almost in evi?ry 
liouse ; but they c an openly ply their 
vocation in appointed di^tricts only. 
Kveii the Palais Royal, the cradle 
of both Revolutions, hii»^ been purged 
of the female anarchists who were 
llieir lirst supporters. This is cer- 
tainly a very great improvement, 
well worthy of imitation on the Bri- 
tish side of the Channel. Youth and 
timidity are not openly assailed as 
they are in Knglisli great towns, 
and, thougli those who se€?k for dissi- 
pation will meet with it in abun- 
dance, it is not, willing or unwilling, 
thrust down their throats. It is 
Viossible, in the Quartier de TUni- 
versite and remoter parts of Paris, 
for young men to pursue tlieir stu- 
dies, infinitely more clear of tempta- 
tion tlian either at the London Uni- 
versity or King’s College. 

But while these advantages must 
be conceded to the organization and 


arraiigemeiits of the French police 
on the one liaud, it is not the less 
certain, on the other, that all these 
fair appearances are merely skin- 
deep, and that under this thin 
disguise is half concealed a mass 
of licentiousness probably' unprece- 
dented in any modern state. Cer- 
tainly, never since the days of the 
Roman Emperors, was )>leasure so 
unceasingly pursued by both sexes, 
as it is now at Paris ; or such efforts 
made to h*,*ighten natural desire by 
forced excitement, or talent and art 
so openly called in to lend their 
aid to tlie cause of licentiousness. 
Profligate books and prints exist 
everywhere ; but in other capitals, 
they must be sought after to be found, 
and where they are, their character 
and appearance shew that tliey are 
meant tor the brutal classes, or the 
higher orders in their moments of 
brutality, only. Butin Paris the case 
is the revei>e. The tieasures of 
knowledge, the elegraice of art, the 
fascination of genius, are daiJ}' and 
hourly employed in the cause of cor- 
ruption ; and of them may truly 
be said, wliat Mr Burke falsely 
alFirmed of the old French manners, 
that vice has lost half its deformity 
by having lost all its grossness.’* 
The delicacy and beauty of these 
productions, as well as their amazing 
number, prove that tiiey find a ready 
sale with the higher as well as the 
lower orders. TJiey liave disco- 
vered the truth of the obi maxim, 
Ars cst celarc nrteni.” Voluptu- 
ousness is more surely attained by 
being half disguised ; and corrup- 
tion "spreads the more securely, from 
having cast aside every thing calcu- 
lated to disgust its unhardened vo- 
taries. The arts of lithography and 
printing go iiand in hand in this re- 
fined and elegant system of demo- 
ralization ; the elfiisions of genius, 
the beauty of design, the richness of 
colouring, are employed together to 
throw an entrancing light over the 
scenes of profligacy, and the ordi- 
nary seductions of a great capital, 
heightened by all that taste or ait 
can suggest to stimulate tlie pas- 
sions— Hamblematic of the mixed 
good and evil whicli lias resulted 
From these great inventions, and the 
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prudi^^ious foive lljey Iiave given to 
tlie solvents of vice in one age, as 
well as the hardening principles of 
virtue in another."* 

It is observed by Montesquieu, that 
lionour, as the national principle, is 
more durable in its nature than 
either virtue or religion ; and the 
present state of Paris, contrasted with 
the military ehar.acter of the Freneh, 
aftbrd^ a strong confirmation of the 
observation. I he incessant pursuit 
of pleasure by both sexes, has in 
every age been the grand solvcuit 
which lias melted away the priin-i- 
jdc of militfiry virtue; and the reastm 
is obvious, because those whose 
chief object is selfish graliricatiou 
cannot endure the fatigues and the 
privatious attendant on military ex- 
ploits. There cannot be a doubt that 
^lis destroying principle is in full 
operation in the French capital ; hut 
though it has <-oiiipletely eaten 
tlirongh the safeguards of religion 
and virtue, it has liitherto left un- 
decayed the passion for military 
distinction. The extraordinary 
strength which this principle has ac- 
quired in modern Eiiroj)oin general, 
4ind France in particular, from the 
feudal institutions, and the great de- 
velopemcnt which it received from 
the wars of the Revolution and the 
triumphs of Napoleon, liave to all 
appearance withstood the enervating 
influence of a corrupting ingredient 
which proved fat?d to the courage of 
(ireece and Rome; hut it is not the 
less certain that it will ultimately 
sink before its inlliience. It is by 
not elevating our minds to the slow 
progress of all such great (diunges, 
that we are at all misled on any oc- 
casion as to their progress, or the ef- 
fect on public fortune of the princi- 
ples of decay, which sj>iirig from 
tlie progress of prival<» <-orriiption. 
The alteration, like th<j decline <if 
the day in autumn, is imperceptible 
from day to day; hut U becom(!S 
quite apparent if wc» contrast one pe- 
riod or age of the world with an- 
other. Compare the age of Regiilus 
or Scipio, with that oi Constantine 
or Honorius ; or that of the Lombard 
League with the present pusillani- 
mity of the Italian people ; and tlie 


prostration of national strengtli by 
the growth of private Bclfishness is 
obvious to the most eareless obser- 
ver. The hTeiich Revolution is not 
destined to form an exception to the 
general law ; its fortunes will be ul- 
timately destroyed by the effects of 
the poisoned soiycefrom wliich they 
sprung; the conquests of its authors 
will bo lost b)’' their inability to con- 
cpier tliemselves. Roth Revolutions 
have begun in the Palais Royal, the 
very focus of <‘orruptioji from every 
part of France ; and through every 
stage of their progress, both have 
given unequivocal proofs of thefr im- 
pure origin. Let the friends of reli- 
gion and virtue he of good cheer ; no 
institutions founded on siicli a basis 
were ever yet durable ; the Frericli 
Revolution began in the haunts of 
pvofligac}', and they liavc spread in 
it the seeds of mortality which will 
bring it to the*grave. 

Next to sexual profligacy, gaming 
is jKir e.vcelirnre the grand vice of 
Paris; and it, like every other prin- 
Hpfe of evil, has made rapid and 
fearful progress since the Tliree 
Days. No attempts whatever are 
made to restrain it; on the contrary, 
it is taken under the safeguard of the 
j)olice, and a tax Ie\ ied on its protits, 
as on tliose of ])rostitution, which 
constitutes a considerable part of 
the municipal revenue. The prodi- 
gious number of suicides which oc- 
cur in Paris, amounting on an ave- 
rage to abovc^ one a-night, frccjueiit- 
lyto a great deal more, chiefly s])riiig 
Iroin ilie despair produced by tlie 
inordinate pfi'^sloj) for tills vice. I n- 
likewhatgenerally occurs in England, 
it exihts equally among the poorest 
as tlie richest classes; their liells 
are open for the sous of tin* hihoiir- 
er or the francs of the artisan, as 
well as the Napoleon of the oHicer or 
the rouleaux of the hanker, Tliey 
ar<* to he m<*t with in every street ; 
they spread tlieir devastating intlii- 
enc<^ through every workshop and 
manufactory in Paris. This perilous 
vice, like that of sexual prolligac}'’, 
is the iiatuj'ai result of a successful 
Revolution ; of tlie demolition of all 
restraint on the passions whicli has 
arisen from silencing the voice of 


• * of these productions arc now generally to he seen in the towns of ll^ain ; 

they first appeared during the frenzy of the Ilefonn Bill. It is curious to observe, 
•ocial disorganization and private corruption go hand in hand. 
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ntligioii, and tlic bounty oll’orpd to Jy iiisitruotivo hiiirp ilu.^ 1 iiii o Days, 
iumaiitexcitomoiitjby tliouiirertainty It is dinirult to convoy lo an baiglisli 
ill rog^pd lo the futuro wJiich the dc- reader, un.^cijufiintcd with the ino- 
struction of all llie institutions of deni Fu rich novels, any adeijuate 
society inevitably produces, idea of tlie exnaordinary mixture 

In one particular, however, the which they'exlnbit ; and they pre- 
bVeneb cafiital oiferB a iileaaing con- sent perhaps the most convincing 
trast to every coiisiderabie town proof which the. history of fiction 
in the British isles. Drunkenness, affords, of the indispensable necessity 
tiioiigb considerably more prevalent of lixed piintiplea in religion and 
than formerly, does not ftcist in virtue to ri'stiaiii the otliei^vise in- 
I'raiice to ail extciitat all comparable ordinate lliglit of‘ the liuiiiaii imagi- 
to what it does in bhi gland; and hence nation. 

thfMiiamiers of the lower orders, not- It was long the fashion with the 
willjstandiiig all the anarchy of the a]>ologists of tlie Revolution to assert 
Rcvolution,Wc not half so coarse and that public morals bad improved du- 
brutal as ill our great tnanufacturing ring its progress; that the license 
towns. In truth, the extraordinary and profligacy of tin* flays of Lonis 
])r<igi^»ss of this fiightfiil vice in XT. and the Regent Orleans would 
( ireat Britain, since llie ifuluctioii of no longer he tol(M*ated ; and that with 
tin? duty on spirits aiii\j,he abolition the commencement of higher duties 
of the beer tax,** is oiifWif the most and the growth of severer principlctii^ 
woful circumstances in our social the licentiousness wliich had so long 
condition, and whicli, if not rapidly disgraced the Frencli literature had 
checked by a proper set of liscal rc- for ever disappeared. The present 
gulations, promises soon to plunge state of bVench novels may shew, 
our labouring classes into a state^ of whether a suceessful Revolution, 
depravity unparalleled in any Chris- and the finiiiliihitioii of all the fetters 
tian state. Drunkenness, if seen in of religion, is the way to regenerate 
pul>lic at ihivis, is at once punished such a cori fipted mass. Having lost 
by the police; and the prodigious nothing of former iirolligacy, having 
number ofeiv il and military employes abated nothing cvf former infidelity, 
who lire to be nn?t with in every* they have been tinged by the fierce 
street at night, renders it impossible passions and vvofnl catastrophes 
for tl.ie inebriated to indulge in those wliicirarose during the first Revolu- 
disgraceful brawls which tlieii dis- tion. Romr ice has now become 
grace every KngUsh city. The ah- blended with simsunlity ; (iermaii 
"stiiieiice from this vice depends extravagance witii I’Tcncli liceiilious- 
cliielly i>n constitutional causi?*^, the ness ; the demons of the air with the 
warmth of the climate, which renders corrujitions of the world. The mo- 
tlie excitement of intoxication not so dern Frencli novels m'e not one 
desirable as in northern latitudes; whit less pro‘dig;itc than those of 
but imu b is to be ascribed also to Louis W., l)ut they are infinitely 
tin* happy custom of lev yinga heavy more extravagant, wild, and revolt- 
duty (a franc a-bottle) on Wine ini- ing. To persons whose minds have- 
ported into the metropolis, — a hur- as yet been only partially shaken by 
deii which banishes intoxication in llieteiTilileealastrophesofaRevoln- 
a great d«*gree to the outside of tlic tion, it is hardly conceivable how 
harriers, and confines it to the days Midi extravagant fictions sliould ever 
when a walk to those remote stations haieenterod the human imagination, 
can be uudci taken by the working They are pouredforlh,howevcr, witli 
(‘lasses. Would that a similar bur- unbounded profusion by their nio- 
deii existed on all spirits imported dern novelists, and passionately read 
into the towns in Great Britain I by a generation whose avidity for 

strong" emotions and vivid excitement. 
The state of LirKRATunii, espe- who tlier from terror, astonishment, 
cially those lighter branches of it despair, or licentiousness, seems to 
which exhibit tlic faithful picture of know no bounds, 
the public feeling and ideas, is equal- The limits of an article such as this • 

Notliir g ever gave us more pleasure than to observe from a Jftt^T’avH«*nciitary 
return, that, since the slight addition to the duty on spirits in 1830/Jli!B''nUiiuifacture 
of the fiery poison has declined in Scotland, 1,300,000 gallons yewrlg 
VOL. XXXIV, NO. CCXVI. ? xr 
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embracing such a variety of objects, 
though few more important, forbid 
us from attempting wiiat we intend- 
ed, and pu8sil>ly may hereafter re- 
sume — an analysis of some of tliesc 
extravagant and detestable, though 
often able and powerful publica- 
tions. Suffice it to say, that the ba- 
sis of almost the whole of them is 
adultery, or other guilty and extrava- 
gant sensual passion ; and they gene- 
rally terminate in sui<*ide, or some 
such horrid catastvopbo. On details 
of this description they dwell with 
minute and often coars(‘ avidity ; but 
it is by no means witli such passions 
that they are solely filled ; they have 
also borrowed largely fioin <h*ririaii 
fiction and extravagance, from C'a- 
tholic legends and superslilion, from 
feudal manners and oppiaission, from 
chivalrous advent iire and exploits. 
They form what may he styled th(‘ 
ItoniOiUic LlcciitiOhS jSrfyo;'/ of I'ic- 
tioii. Murders and rohbeii(»s, ia[)es 
and conflagrations, Uu» guilloline and 
the sccaftold, <h*iiiOiis and guardian 
angels, confessoi s a?i(i coiilidaiits, Sa- 
tan and St iMichael, ghosts, wi/:Hid«, 
incest, smisuality, pan hdih's, sui- 
cides, and every kind of extravagance, 
are thrown logetlier inuild confu- 
sion ; but tlie general i<‘sult is ruin- 
ous to e.very species of rcL^ilar or 
virtuous conduct, and .may be <‘on- 
sidered as alibi ding a specimen of 
the frame of mind in wliich the vi<*- 
tims who are sluu ily after sti etched 
out on lh(‘ Morgue, rush from the 
gambling-houses in the Palais Iloyal, 
to drown the <*haos of contending 
passions in tlie w’aters of the Scine,^ 
The dramalic ])ieces wliich ha\e 
sprung up since the Three (ilorious 
Days, afford the same extra<irdinai y 
picture of the confusion of ideas, 
feelings, and emotions, in wliiidi the 
French youth arc involved since lh<‘y 
pusluMl out to a stormy rca witliout 
either compass or rudder. I'hey al- 
most all turn upon a<luUei v, iiuaist, 
or Fonic such elegant and clinsteued 
depravity; but of the chaos of ex- 
travagance, fiction, allegory, vice, and 
horror which they present, it is im- 


possible to convey any idea. Some 
of them, particularly ‘‘ La Heine 
d’Fspague,” have been hissed from 
the stage, as too bad even for a Pari- 
sian audience. From others, as 
La 'rentaliori,” the most obnoxious 
scenes, in one of which a ra]>e was 
represented almost before the eyes 
of the spectators, have been dropped 
out. But still they are in general so 
extravagant, indeiit^ate, and licen- 
tious, that it is impossible to speak of 
them ill terms of suflicieut rei>roha- 
tion ; anti the most respectahlt! wri- 
ters of Franci', of tlii‘ Ijiberal sciiool, 
regard tlumi with a <li‘gre(‘ of horrtu* 
e\en surpassing tliat which they ex- 
cite in the mintl of an Kiiglish spt‘c- 
tator. “ If its literature, says Sal- 
vandy, “i'j to he regartled as iht? ex- 
pression of national character, not a 
hope remains for France. It is stain- 
ed with every specii-s of coi rnjilion ; 
its fuudaineiilal principle is to attack 
e\ery sentiment and inimest <ff 
which the social oi’iler is coinjiosed, 
Yi.a would suppos(‘ that it was re- 
solutely bent on restoring to France 
all tlie vires which it had iuihihed 
at the. close of the last ceurury. A 
soil of dogmatic ('jiiicism has inva- 
ded all iU departments. If, on the 
c«trength of a name of celebrity, or the 
daily culogieB of tini ]>ress, you \en- 
turt; lo a lliealie, you sec* represent- 
ed scene’s where tlie dignity of the 
one sex is as much ontricged as the 
modesty of tln’Othcu*. Fveryuhere 
the suFuc sort of spectacle’s await you. 
ThcM'c’ is a clans whieh thc’v Kec'j) as 
yc‘,t behind the curtain, contenting 
tlienivsel ves with aiiiiouncing atroci- 
ties w hich the pulilic are not yet pre- 
pa ed to hear. Hom;ni<'e has alrea- 
dy given the* exam])l(’ of this depm- 
vc:(i species of composition. I'he 
muse now makes iisr*. of ohscenitic’s, 
as formerly it did of passion. What 
is to follow when tragedy and ro- 
mance Invf^ exhausted tlieir brief 
eareer, (»od only knows. When they 
have ceased to illuminates these hide- 
ous orgies, the lights of literature* 
will hi! extinguisluvl.”'!’ 

To give some idea of llu*se extr.a- 


* So trunitiivou'. litCv' thf*-*' oAlravaf;riiM-i that tlo'y r-xi'itnl flteattcii 

lion evcii-of tlm .^tfailiost a|*olo;;'i*»tN of ihe. i'loie’li Ijtmolutioii ; anil tin* Kdiiibiirgh 
Jteview, 111 fw I'c’c'oiit Number, 1ms borne the ranclnl 0 stiinony of an un\villiii^*Vitn<'?5S 
to the^lenioralizin^ ellVets of their favourite politicui prinriph-s. See 'riic I.at«' Fmirh 
Kovfdlitfs^ in No. 110 of the Edinburgh Ueview- 
f Salvandv. Seize Mois des Kevolutioimiree, 
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ordinary productions which now are of which is, tliat the Saint is to he 
represented with such prodigious surrendered to the powers of dark- 
Buecess at the l*arisiaii tJieatres, we ness, to be by them subjected to all 
sliall give an abstract of two of the the temptations which can endanger 
most unexceptionable, and, at tlie liiirnan virtue, and if he falls under 
same time, the most popular pieces any one, he is to be abandoned soul 
whicli liave appeared at the opera and bofiy to their dominion ; but if 
since tJie llcvolution of July, “La he proves victorious,he is to be borne 
i'entation,” and “ Robert Le IJiable.” aloft to the regions of light. The de- 
VVe have selected the most delicate corations of this scene are of the 
whicli fell under our observation; most <‘xqnisite description ; the an- 
the pieces re]>r(‘sented at tin? minor gels in tlie clouds are placed in the 
theatres could not he borne even in attitudes pourtinyed in llaphacrs 
the decent guist^ of an Ji^nglish de- and (h)rreggio’s celestial choirs in 
scription. the St (h'cilia at liologna and the St 

Tlui lii>>t of these, whicli, in splen- Jerome at Parma ; and a mellow light 
dfiur of decoration, exceeds any thing thrown over tin: heavenly group, in 
yet represented even in that most so ravishing a manm'i*, as to produce 
splendid of ICuropeaii theatres, turns aii indelibhi impression on the mind 
upon the wtdl-kiiown l(*geiid of the of the spectator. 

Temptation of St Anthony; but it is The next act opens with the con- 
so altined and varic'd to admit their vocation of the powers of darkness 
vari<*d and c*xtravagaut c.orrupuons, in th<i infernal regions, to consider 
that it is liardly possible; to recognise the measures they should adopt, and 
in it the; simple talc; wliic.h lias lieen review the force they could coin- 
so often immortalized by the pencil mand in tlie great undertaking in 
of Teniers. whic*h tlieyare engaged. This leads 

'The; piece opens with the* Saint to a grand review of the powers of 
rciposing on his ])allet at the gate', of a ITcdl,in wliicli the whole strength of 
solitary cdiapel, dedic-att‘d to tlie Vir- the opera and the whole farnw of the 
gin Mary, and crowds of pilgrims of ariist are put forth. The Ic'gions of 
tioili sexes arrive; at tlie sluine to cle\ ils, arrayed in every possible garb 
oHer up tlieir tows; after wbh*fi. of extravagance, descend an'irn- 
tbey join ill festive ainiiscmMMits, and mensc* strdr, aM’endiiig to the top of 
the; r-v, arrayed as pc^asant girls, tie* tlu .ure, on the left hand, and 

dance; reiiind the auehoiile with such march brfore* Astarolh in such niim- 
graceful motions, that he; is tciiipt4*d !;crs, liiat it is no (‘xaggeration to 
to indulge in a little; waltz with the say that thriM* or four hundred ]>er- 
fauest of these elaughters mI' K\e. cons, splendidly dressed, are on the 
Shortly aftcM-, when theyhave* retired, stage al the same; time. Vet even 
a young wejinan of extraorelinary here I'rem’h couc’eit is curiously 
beauty comes alone to the; shrine; manifested, and these legions of the 
diizzlcel liy her charms, and cncou- infernal spirits, in naked or savage 
raged by the opportunity which llu; attire', are preceded by regular 
solitude of the situation alVorded, he pionrers, with their shaggy beards, 
forms the design of seduction, ami is and axes on their shoulders, precise- 
endeavouring to carrv’ his intemtions 1}" as in the reviews on the Place 
into elVectjWlicn she flies to the clia- (^arousel ! \\ lien tlie review is con- 
pel of the; Virgin, and shrieking, ini- 4‘liided, the' iideriial conclave, dis- 
plores her ])o\verful aid to ward olV trustful of their siiecesa by open 
impending destruction. Instantly force, resolve to carry on the war 
tlie powers of heaven and hell ap- liy move insinuating means, and it is 
pear. Astarotli and liis legions of determined to tempt the Saint by 
devils, in a thousand frightful forms, means of a young woman ot their 
ri^e from the earth, and strive to oh- own creation, gifted witli every 
tain the maste*ry of the falling Saint h<»auty ami charm which can en- 
and endangered virgin; whife, high trance the senses, all which are to 
in the clouds above;, tlie angels of be employed to seduce* his virtue. 
hi»aven appear to throw tlieir shield A cauldron appears, the devils in 
ove»r supplicant innocence. A\, siic<*essioii throw' in some* attrae*tive 
limgth a truce is fovnu;d l)et\vef?ii the. or nialignaui iiigredieuit, ami shortly 
contending pewers; the coudltioii the Siren steps forth, ami comc's for- 
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ivaul to i^iw* toivt'ii lii*r attr;H*ti\c 
])o\v4»rs, by dunciiijT; and waltzing b<?- 
<bre tlie spiH'tators. At the lirst re- 
presentation, sJie arose from the 
cauldron and danced in a llesh-eo- 
loiired silk dress, tiglit to tlie shape, 
meant to represent absolute nudity; 
but sln^ is now arrayinl in a slight 
muslin robe, which throws a thin 
veil of decency over her beautiful 
form. 

In tlii' tliird act, the Saint is sul)- 
jected to tlu' donlilo trial of famine 
and the Siren, 'i'he scene is ti\jns- 
poi'ted to ilie gate of a Palace iti a 
desolate country, creat’d by the 
devils for the purposes of tlieir 
teinptatimi; ikmi* the gate of whicli 
ii criiv'.ifix appt^ars, vi:>ing out of tin* 
flrifting snow. St Anthony ap- 
proaches, and falls down in snppli- 
c alien at the foot of ih<i cross ; his 
strength is exloiusted ; Ids limbs 
fail; Ills \vall(‘l does not contain a 
singhj <'iUHt of bread. Astarotb 
appears, loiloua d by the Siren 
Avhoni lie ha:’' eia^aled, at tin* of 

the cattle; tntoi.’d ]»y Jii.o, she d('- 
scends, apj'roacljcs tJie Saint, and 
employs ail Inn' a.rt to subjugate Ids 
rosolutio:*. Slie otfeis to bring 1dm 
loml in rbiiiKianec'. from the palace, 
to s])iead a c'oncii of down for Ids 
iveaiiefi limb-, to elotbe in licli car- 
monls Ids sldxeriug frame, lo aban- 
don liersi'li to him, it lie will sur- 
reaidtr the crucilix wldcb liaogs 
round bis in‘cl:, and abjure bis 
faiili ; bnf the it'-’tdntioii of Saint 
Anthony is immovable. Wbibi he 
lies sbivciing and sta: ving at the 
foot of the cross, a Mimptiions r<*ast 
is prepmcvl beldre Jd.s <*\ os by tin* 
cooks in the. ])alac<' ; savoni}' 

ilavotir comes o\'er liis faiutiiig 
si*nses; lie sfo s it eanied np to the 
]>aiHjnet Jiall, wliert! A' tarotliaml Ids 
ibi\iis are. feasting and rioting in 
luxniiojis plenty, and cr.'iwJs to 
the gate to implore a crust of 
bread i<» assuage tlie intolerable 
pangs of Iiuuger ; but is sleinly 
refused, unless lie \\ dl e.on.'^ent to 
]>ait with tlie cio-s, in wliieli cart* 
iie is cdlered the most luxuiions 
imo. He still remains tirm to his 
fait!i,and while*, die'iclied hy sluiweis 
of snow, and fitariing of Ininger, 
iiears the wild and frantic rtnelry 
which proceeds round tins well-co- 
vered boards, from the briiliuiitly 
lighted rooms of the palace. Struck 


witli Midi heroic resolution, the 
Siren is melted. She is awaktmini 
by the cIVorts of the Virgin to a 
sense of virtue ; she secretly sup- 
plies him with provisions from tlui 
infernal abode; and the Daughter of 
Perdition is won over to the league 
of Heaven by an act of charity. " In- 
stantly the black spot on her breast, 
the mark of reprobation, disappears, 
and Iser bosom regains its snowy 
whitcnes«. Asfaroth and the infer- 
nal legion issm^ forth, frantic, with 
rage at the fidliiie of tlu*ir d(!sigii ; 
they cast out their uiiwortliy c'lea- 
lion ; the palace, with ail its tn^a- 
siires, is coii'^igned to the llarnes, 
into which they plunge, leaving the 
Saint and his lovely coii\ert alone 
in tin'. wihleriH’ss of snow. 

Ibillhul in this design, Astnrotli 
and his b\''gue next assail tJie Aii- 
dundto. in ;t dilVen iit way. The 
.‘cent* ehaiiges in llie next act to the 
interior of a magnili(*ent llaram, 
A\hf*rc‘ the Saint and iln* c*ori v<’it<’d 
maiden sinroniided liy all tlie 

pomp of l'bel<*rn luxury, ddoj sul- 
tanas and ladh‘s of tin* Seraglio arc* 
seated round the walls, arid tlie whole 
strc'ngtb of the o;;f l a is again ralh*d 
fcu’lli in lie* entrancing d..u(‘<*s w Inch 
fji't* thercs rinp*loy<*d to c‘apli\ eJe* the 
senses. Aslarotli causes .Miranda, 
thci niai(lc*n of his crt-alioti, to dam e 
Vefore thii Siiltiin ; captivali'd b^dn-r 
]n*aTJl,y, In* throws her tliC hnndkco- 
chid’; while at the same time Astai ulh 
endeavimr.-j to ]>erMiadc‘ llie Saint lo 
murdi'i' tin; Snllaii, on the .spc»cions 
pret<*nee of setting fu e tin*, nunie- 
rojis sieves cd’ his passion; Mii.tiida 
i^ti/e.s th(j daggc‘r, c‘\claimiijg that 
sin alone, sIuu'.UI jiei peti e.te the dc»ed 
of blood ; the Suliari is alarmed; the 
triiards . iirround the hermit and the 
maid, \v)jo thiow iheinscdvc s from 
thc», windows of tin* Seraglio into the 
sea, while tin* demons arc! swallow- 
ed up in a gull' of lire*. 

1(1 the* opening of tlie last act, tin* 
Anchorite is seen reposing on the 
grass with ihc! inaichm liesicle Jiim ; 
thc! demons surround liiin dining his 
sleep, but cannot ])ass tlie holy circle 
A\hidi guards the innocent. When 
he awakc*nH, he fiiuls himself enve- 
lope<l on either Pidc by legions 
of devils in cnery frightful form, 
and a circle of Sirens wlnsMslaiice 
round hiiri with thc most vohip- 
tuout^ movements. Meanwhile As- 
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tnrot.li lias sf^izoil iMirniiilji^ «arKl Va lovo for tlio i’.iir Pi incoss If>alM‘lIa of 
rendiio victiim* d.* sa bnitalito ot Sirily, wlioin lie was on the point of 
J’a Irappc ^ tlu^ Aiirliorite is on rallying olf from h(rr parents, wlu n 
the point of yielding to th(‘ hodiie- he was assailed hy the Knigdils of 
tions ot the Sirens who surround Sicily, and only rescued hy his 
liim, wh(‘n IMirandd, exMi(*ate<l from iViend Bertram. At this juncliiri*, 
the anus of A^tHroth, ru^^hes for- Bei tram a]>proaclifS ; Alice in\ olun- 
wavd and tlirows tlie lieads and tni ily shudders at liis sight, from the 
cross slie liad removcvl from liitii resemblance wbicli be l>ears to the 
over liis ner-l^. His ri^ason is re- paintings of Satan combaliiig St 
stored, lie regains tlie dominion over rdii liael, but li:i\ iiig rec’overed fn iu 
Ills passion. Astarotli ])lunges bis her abirin, underlakes to c<»nv(*y a 
tlagger in the breast of Miranda in Iiater from iltdn rt lo tlie Princess 
despair at tin* total failure of Jiis Jsaln lla. 

prospect^. St IMicbael ami tlie an- I'lu^ next act opiuis with llie. i^rin- 
gels <lesc(Mid from Heav(‘ii ; a des- cess in llie interior of the Palace fd 
pmate conllict ensues lie.tweeu the Palermo, bewailing the b)ss of the 
powers of liiiht and darkness, in the faithfid Robert, and her iiijlia]^py 
4-los(^ of wbicli Astarotb and his fate, in being compelled to wed tlu' 
ilemoiis are overtbrown, and the I'rinci^ of ( iienada, <*ontrnry to ln*r 
Saint and Miraiidn me borne aloft imdinations. Vonng maidens, the 
tbroiigb the clouds iol^i tlu* Ikisoiu bearers of petition^’, ai’i‘ introdm ed, 
of the lunivenly beet. among wliom is Aliet*, who iu^inu- 

“ ItobfM t le Diable*’ is founde<l tui ate-^ into lier hand the lt»lt<‘r of Ko- 
a ilillertuil seiies (if ad\entur(‘s, but belt. She consents to see liim. He* 
tlu* s:iim‘ contest of tlui [Xivveif^of is introduced, and clutb<‘<l by lier at- 
this world with tbosr* of bell. The tendants wiili a spbmdid ‘-uii of ar- 
iirst aet opmis on the shore <»f the uiour t(i enter the lists jigriin>f the 
harbour of Ikilermo, where Nor- Prince in a tournament, \\ luuc her 
mail kni:ibls, under the sliade of liaiid was to be the ])rize of the vic- 
acacia tiaa's, celebrati? their mis- tor. A heiald appears and (hdies 
tress(s, their wines^ llu^ir L^'unes. Robert, in the naim* of tlu» Pi iiice, 
Rob(*rt and bis fiieml Rertram are* who eageily :icce])rs the chalh'iige. 
s(*ate(l together, when a iniii'^lrel Rertiam, who Satan in disgui-oe, 
arrives, leading Ji beauteous maid, and bad clothed another demon wiili 
his alliaiicial bride. R<ibert asks the form of the I^riiiee oftirenada, 
liim for m*ws ; be r»»courits the btory smiles at tbt‘ success ol' his projects, 
of Robert le Diable, win) was the to win over the soul of Ilobert to 
son of Rertlia, a noble, m?id of perdiliiiu. 'fbe tournament takes 
Normandy, wlio bad yielded to the plaee ; Isabidla, by her father’s or- 
siMluction of a demon, in the form d(»rs, puts on hisannour outhe Princt* 
of a handsome strangtu*. l iiknow- of Clrenada, bn! when the trumpets 
ingly lie is reciting tin* tale to Ro- sound, sin*, looks in vain for his be- 
bert himself, wlio, in a transport of loved antagonist. Robert, restrained 
rage, at the narrative, is on the point by the powers of licll, cannot ap- 
of plunging his dagger in his bosom ; ]u*ar. Jle is for ever disgraced; 
when he is restiained by bis friend Rertram beholds Ids sidiemos rapid- 
Bcrtram, who prevails on him to ly approaching th<*ir maturity, 
respite the minstrel for an hour. Jii the third art, Rtu lram, pale and 
IMeanwldlehopromisesthehaudsome agitated, enu'i ges from a cavern, tin* 
y/u/icrV to his chevaliers; butwhenshe council-hall of the iiit'ernal powers : 
is introduced to be surrendered to lie is tormented with anxious 
ihc-dr desires, he discovers in the maid, thoughts, for he has learned the (/? - 
Alice, his beauteous fosti*r-sist.er, the ret of Fate, that his power over Ro- 
bearer of the testament of bis mo- bert terminatt*s if he is not devoted 
ther, who on lier d(*athbed had be- to the powers of hell before twelve 
sought her to convey her last in- o’clock that niglit. ddiere Is not a 
structioiis to her beloved son. Ro- moment to lose. Jle casts his eyes 
bert, in return, recounts to Alice his on Alice, who had come to tiiat sidi- 


^ This, though still m the programme of the piece, was fouiul to be rcYoUiog? und 
18 now omitted. 
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tudr to moot lior bctrotlioil itiiii- 
Htrol ; llio dojnoii is a\dztKl with pas-. 
hiou, and strives to seduce her, but 
is repulsed with horror. She hears, 
however, the choir of hell in the ca- 
vern invoking the name of Robert, 
and perceives that Bertram is Satan 
in disguise. By the threat of instant 
death, he compels her to promise se- 
crecy. At this juncture Robert en- 
ters, overwhelmed with horror at 
his involuntary failure to appear at 
the tournament ; Alice in vain ap- 
proaches to warn liini of his danger; 
bound by lier vow of secrecy, she is 
compelled to retire, leaving Robert 
aloin‘ to his satanic ca)nlidant. Ber- 
tram then informs him that his rival, 
the Prince of Grenada, bad availed 
himself of the aid of the infernal 
powers ; and that he never could 
overcome him till he had taken from 
the tomb of Saint Rosalie, in a neigh- 
bouring ruin, a green branch, the 
charmed wand \vJii<‘h would render 
the lover of Isabella all-powerful. 
Misled by the perlidious adv ice, Ro- 
bert enters the cavern wliich he is 
told leads to the tomb, and immedi- 
ately a scone of matchless beauty 
succeeds. 

The theatre represents a ruined 
monastery, tbrougli the lofty deso- 
late arches of which tlie moon throws 
an liiiccrtain light. ]Mariy old tombs 
are scattered about uu the broken 
pavement, on the top of which the 
marble figures of ancient worthies 
are seen. In the midst of them is 
the sepulchre of Saint Rosalie, with 
a branch of cypress in the hand of 
her marble effigy. Bertram arrives ; 
be conjures up the shades of all the 
nuns who had been interred in the 
abbey, condemned cii punition 
d|une vie trop profane,” to rise to 
aid in seducing Robert into the ac- 
complishment of his promise. In- 
stantly the spirits rise out of their 
narrow beds; the marble figures, 
which reclined on the nionuiriental 
slabs, step forth from every part of 
the pav<;incntf a hundred nuns ap- 
pear dressed in their robes of white, 
and slowly moving forward through 
the gloom, surround the bewildered 
knight. Gradually they seem to be 
reanimated by the breath and the 
passions of life; they join in dances 
at first slow and mystical, which in- 
sensibly warm intogracej and volup- 
tuousness. They exert all their at- 
tractions to induce Robert to afl- 


vance and seize the, fated branch. 
Seduced by so many charms, he 
approaches the sepulchre, hut stai ts 
back on seeing in the marble image 
of the saint a resemblance to liis 
mother ; the nuns, in encircling 
bands, renew their ellbrts to entrance 
his senses ; he yields at length, and 
seizes the branch. Instantly the spell 
is broken; the spectres sink into 
their graves ; tlu' figures, late so beau- 
teous, and animated, frt^eze again 
into lifeless marble, and the knight 
remains alone, with the branch, while 
the sacred walls resound with the 
wild yells of the demciiis at the coin- 
pleiion of their victory. 

In the fourtli act, Isabella, sur- 
rounded by her maidens, is re])re- 
sented at her toilet distributing 
her marriage gifts to six young wo- 
men who were to he married at tlie 
same time that she espoused the 
Prince ot Greiiada. Robert appears 
with the green brancli ; its magical 
powers ov(M w}ielni all her attcni- 
dants with lethargic sbnnhers ; tlie 
knight approaclies, and makes him- 
self known to the Princess; in thi» 
midst of iier transports, she learns 
by what means he bad obtained tlie 
green bough, and conjures him to 
east away the infernal wand ; oser- 
come by love and remorse, he breaks 
the branch ; the attendantb instantly 
awaken ; astunislied at tlie appear- 
ance of their lady in the arms of a 
stranger knight, they call in the men- 
at-arms ; Robert Ks seized, and Isa- 
bella swoons away. 

Ill the last act, Robert, and Ber- 
tram appear in the vestibule of the 
Cathedral of Palermo; the kiiight 
recounts that lie liatl fought the 
Prince of Giciiada, and bemi van- 
quished by him. Bertram assures 
him that this fatality is owing to his 
fatal imprudence in breaking the 
branch, and that his only hope of 
success is to be found in subscribing 
ail instant compact witli tlu5 powers 
of darkness. At the moment vvlicn 
lie is about to comply, strains of re^ 
ligious iiiiisic are beard from the 
choir, which thrill through the Jicai t 
of the wavering knight, and recall 
him to purer sentiments, in despair 
at his failure, Berlratii rev€^als Jus 
name and character; he is Rohert's 
(atlier, the demon who had 
Ids mother; and lie informs idm, 
that, unless he signs the irrevocable 
deed before twelve o’clock, ho loses 
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him for ever; if he does, he forth- 
with becomes the husband of Isa- 
bella. lloliert exchaims, “ L’arret 
est pronoiu’.e, TlMifer est !(*. plus fort,” 
and is just ((oiugto sif^n, wlien Alice, 
Ids foster-sist(*r, rushes in, places in 
his liand the Testam<nit of his mo- 
ther, ill which she conjures him to 
shun the demon who had ruined 
her; lie is agjiin shaken. A despe- 
rate strupj^le ensues between Alice 
and Bertram, h<*aven and liell, in 
which Robert is about to yield, wlien 
twelve, strikes; Hertram, with a fright- 
ful yell, descends into a gulf of lire ; 
the \t*il of the ranctuary is with- 
drawn, Isabella appears in the choir, 
wherei she receives the now dis- 
eiitli railed Robert, while an aerial 
clioir irelebrates the triumph of the 
Most lligli. 

There is one circurnstaijce very 
remarkable in these ibeatrical pieces, 
wb'icli have had so prodigious a run 
at iIm' Opc-ra, that eacJi uf them has 
been ri^prcsonted abo\e a hundred 
tiniHs. 'rhough they originate in the 
most li(‘eutious capital, and are ex- 
hibited to the most corrupted au- 
(lienee iu Ihirope, yet they both ter- 
ininate in the triumph of virtue over 
— of resolution o\ or temptation, 
— of the graces of h(*aven over the 
powers of hell. This, in such cif- 
cumstances, is very reuiarkabb*. The 
excitements to tin* senses in both are 
innunierahle ; the situations and in- 
cidents Hucli as never could have 
been ligured but in a licentious ca- 
pital ; but still the final result is the 
triumph of virtue, and the impres- 
sion made upon the sp'.'ctator on the 
whole decidedly fa\oijrable to its 
cause, llypoerisy, says Rochetou- 
cault, is tin* homage which vice pays 
to virtue: it would nj>j>ear that the 
sentiments of (h'volion, and the ad- 
miration of integrity, are so strongly 
implanted in the human mind, tliat 
many ages of corruption must elapse 
before they ean be wholly extirpa- 
ted. 'file. Trench have still so much 
of both lingering in their imagina- 
tions find Lheir associations at least, 
if not in tlndr conduct, that the open 
disr(*gard of them cannot be ns yet 
tolerated in the bigher theatres, 
(hmtuiies of degradation, how(*ver, 
similar lo that iu which, from the re- 
sult of the Re\olulion, they arc now 
placed, will work out this luelaii* 
choly change, even in the country of 


Fenelon and Bossuct. The modern 
Italian drama frequently represents 
the hero of the piece suffering under 
the agonies of fear ; and poltroonery 
is tolerated on the stage by the de- 
scendants of the Romans and Sarn- 
iiites. 

Another circumstance which is 
well w'orthy of observation in the 
romantic licentious literature and 
drama of France, is the frequent use 
which is made of the imagery, tlic 
liinguag(*, and the characters of the 
Cailiolic religion. h2ven the Roman 
Calendar, and the legends of the 
saints, are diligently ' ransacked to 
furnish stories and situati(jns calcu- 
lated to satisfy the avidity of the Pa- 
risian public for strong emotions. It 
would appear that the Parisians are 
now placed at that distance from re- 
ligious belief, when they can derive 
pleasure from the lingering recollec- 
tions which it awaktms, without being 
shoc ked by the profanity to which it 
is exposed. They look upon reli- 
gious impressions aucl the Catholic 
traditions, as the Kuglish regard the 
fair}’ tales wliich amused their child- 
hood, and dt*rive a transient stimu- 
lus from llieir being brought back to 
their recollection, as we do from see- 
ing Bluebeard or Cinderella on the 
stage. Religion is as frequently the 
engine for moving the imagination 
now, as classical allusions were in 
tht* last age. The French are in that 
stage of corruption, when they class 
religious imagery, and the early tra- 
ditions of Scripture, w’ith the Gothic 
superstition of the middle ages, — 
with drawbridges, knights, giants, 
and chivalry, — and are d(‘ligliled with 
th(.*ir represeutaiion, as we are with 
the feudal pictures and ancient ima- 
gery of Sir Walter Scott. The tre- 
(juent introduction of religious cha- 
racters and traditions in the modern 
works of imagination in France, af- 
fords decisive evidence that they 
have pass(‘d from tlie region of be- 
lief into that ol imagination; from 
subduing the passions, or inllueii- 
cing the conduct, to thrilling the ima- 
gination, and ( aptivating the taocy. 
A people wlio entertained a sincere 
and prariitMl r(*gard tor religion ot 
auv sort, never could hear to see its 
iin’idi'iits and .li'racters bleiidetl 
with hobgoblins and demons,— with 
the spectri's of tlu^ teud.il, or the 
mythology ol the cUu^sic ages. 
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This extraordinary change in the 
lighter branches of h'rench literature 
is almost oiitiridy the result of the 
Throe Glorious Days. TJie rouiautic 
school of iictioii, indeed, had been 
steadily growing up under the Resto- 
ration ; and accordingly, the drama- 
tized tales of Sir Walter Scott had 
banished in all but the Tlieatre Fran- 
cais, tlie works of Racine and (\)r- 
iieillo from the stage. But it was 
not till the trium])h of the Barri- 
cades liad cast down the barriers 
of authority and influence, and let 
in a Hood ef li<*entiousness upon all 
lln» regions of thought, that tlic ]>re- 
sent intermixture \>f extravagance 
and sensuality took place. Still this 
grievtnis and demoralizing eib^ct is 
not to be ascribed solely or cbieily 
to that event, important as it has 
been in scattering far and wide the 
seeds of evil. It is not by a mere 
]n*ietorlan ttimult in the capital that 
a nation is demoralized ; Rome had 
twenty sucli urban and military re- 
volutions as that wliicli ovenlirew 
(yliaiies X. without experiencing any 
material addition to the deep-rooted 
sources of imperial corru])tion. It was 
the first Revolution, with its frightful 
atrocities and cryingsins, wliii'ii pro- 
<Iuce<l this fatal edect; tlie second 
merely drew’ aside the f(Md>h» hairier 
which the Government of the llcxs- 
toration had opposed to its devasta- 
tion. In the present monstrous and 
unprecedented stati? of I Veindi lite- 
lalure is to be 8(!en the? faithful mir- 
ror of the state of the ])ublic mind 
produced by that convulsion ; of that 
chaos of thoughts ami passions and 
recollections, which has resulted 
from a successful insurrection not 
only against the Government, but 
the institutions and the lielief of for- 
mer times ; of the extravagance and 
frenzy of the liiiman inimi, wluui 
turned adrift, without eitlier princi- 
ple or authority to direct it, into the 
stormy sea of passion and jileasure. 

The graver and more wndglity 
works W'hicli w ere appearing in sueh 
numbers under the ReHtoraiion, have 
all ceased witli Ihcs victory of the 
populace. The resplendent genius 
of Chateaubriand no longer throws 
its lustre over tlie dt^clining virtue of 


the age: the learning and pbilosopliy 
of Guizot is turned aside from the 
calm speculations of hisbiry to tin? 
turbulent sea of politics. I’hierry 
lias ceased to diliuse over the early 
ages of feudal times, llu* discrimina- 
ting light of sagacious eiuiuiry : the 
pen of Barante conveys no longer, in 
clear and vivid colours, the manners 
of the foiirleenlh to tlie nineteenth 
century : Tliiers, transformed into an 
ambitious politician, strives in vain, 
in bis measures as a Minister, to 
counteract the innuenco of liis w’l i- 
tings, as an bistorian : the fciwi nt 
spirit of Jieranger is stillinl ; the po- 
etic glow of Lamcrtine is (pienciied ; 
the pictured page of Salvandy is em- 
ployed only in pour! raying the di*- 
j>lorahle state of social and moral 
disorganization conse(|uent on ih<* 
triumph of tln^ Barricades. Instead 
of t]ies(‘ illustrious men lias spiinii!’ 
up a liost of minor writers, wlio 
pander to tin* ilepravml taste t'f a 
corrupted age; the race of Danms’s, 
and Latonelies, and .Tanins, men w]i<» 
retlect like tlie cnmeleon tin* colours 
of the olijects by w’hich tln»y are sur- 
round(*d, and ('arn, like tlie oyiera- 
dancer, a discreditable liv elihood, by 
(‘xciting tlie passions or ministeiiiig 
to tlie pleasure’s of a depraved anei 
rrcentioiis metropolis. 

Tlius, on all side^s, and in every 
department of govenimeut, religiem, 
inorals, and literature, is the elt'hasing 
and ])ernicioiis iiillu<‘nce of the Ue- 
voliilion manib'sting itself; the thin 
v<‘il W'Licli com*e*ale<l tlie progress 
of corruption during the H<‘sloration, 
is torn aside; gov<»rnment is settling 
down into despotism, religion into 
infidelity, morals into licentionsness, 
lite.’ature into dejuaved extrava- 
gance. What is to In* the final issm* 
of tlu'ise iiudancholy change’s, it is 
impossible coiilidently to pr<*dicl ; 
but of this we may he w'ell assured, 
that it is not till the fountains of 
wickeilness are closed by tlie seal 
of religion, and the stream of tiiougiit 
Is piirifu’d hy suiTering, that the dis. 
astrous conse(juenc«*s of tw'o suc- 
cessful convulsions can he arrestinl, 
or freedom estabiislnnl on a secure 
basis, or public, felicity based on a 
durable foundation. 
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Tin; ki:tui:n oi* t 


0\ an afternoon in inidmi miner, 

I a parly of native Irish, issuing 
from tin* iiortlon n forests of Tyrone, 
orossed tlie riviM- l?ann into Antrim. 
'Hiey \V(*r<; of tin* clan Aodli-liiiitlh,''' 
or followers of Vellow Hugh O’Neill, 
a prinee (‘xptdled some*. y(‘ars lioforo 
from Ills kingdom of Dalaradia, on 
the, western eoidines of wliieh tlu^y 
were now arrived. Tlie app(‘ar;jiiee 
of the eavaleafli', howeviT, Ixvspoke 
no inti'Tilion of a liostile inroad for 
its reeovery, and at tliat time thc‘re 
was little prospect of success at- 
tmiding on siudi an attmnpl ; for hy 
llu' vigorous gov eriiinmiL of William 
J)i* liurgh, third haul of l ister, then 
MlDtioiied witli a strong force a» (-ar- 
ri<kf«M‘gus, tli(» count}' of Antrim 
had heen placed in a state of secu- 
lity siicli as it liral not hidore enjoy- 
(mI sinc(‘ th(‘ <!ays of ilie great J>e 
Courcy. The liann, a broad and 
bi*autiful stream, and at that time the 
limit of tlie Ibiglish l^ale, llowod Ix*- 
tween anciemt torests on either side 
halfway from d’oome to (.'oleraine; 
and so intricate, were the paths, and 
close the uinlerwood, that save when 
foialing the placid expanse of the 
river, little could Ik* dii^tinctly seen 
of their unwonted traversers. A 
youth on horseha<'k, the splendour 
of niiose dress proclaimed one of 
the family of ()’N<*iil hirnseif, had 
ieil tli(» way, dashing d(»wn the hank, 
ami plunging with a hurst of white 
spray into tin? water, while warnings 
ami <liri*clions, shouted after liiin by 
Ids outsl’ ipped <’ompaniotis as they 
liehehl him from the wood beldiid, 
bt*aring up ami struggling against 
the current, tobi tliat tins vv'as his 
first ])assag4' of an iinkiiow'n and 
])erilous ford. He was followed by 
a Imrrying troop of liorseuien, at the 
liead of whom a gravt* and middle- 
aged person, in a dress half clerical, 
jmlf lay, spurring through the shal- 
lows of the true track with little 
didiculty, ascended the nearer bank, 
where, reining in his impatient char- 
ger, O’Neill was eagerly gazing at 
every thing around Ijim, and in a 


tone of alleetioiiate rare, rt‘bukcd 
him for his reckh»ssm*s«*. 

“ Prinee,'’ said he, “ the* life of an 
O'Nidll was not giv(‘n to bi* cast 
away upon the. running waters. Hme 
arc poeds and eurreuts lliat liave 
swept down man and Inn se, and om* 
ste]) to cither side might have car- 
ried th(*e amongst them.” 

“ Par<lon me, pardon me, for giving 
thee alarm, g()od LuugJdiii,” said 
young O’Neill ; “ but trust mt* tliere 
aia? rivers as deep, and fords as dan- 
gerous in 'J'iiconnell, yrt has while 
Fingall borni* im* from liallysbamiou 
to the l>lack V alley, and never ]nit 
Itool to bridge*. And thi*^ isDal.iradia,” 
In* eri4*d, striking ihe but of hl^ hunt- 
ing sp(*ar against tin* grceo ward, 
and gazing ac hank and ti iS*, ami at 
the river at his feet, ami the sky over- 
head — “Dalaradial my fatln*r’s ri-kt, 
my brothers’ and my own ialieritance, 
and I am here at last I — I would 1 
had a fairer \it*w of tin* eountry : 
ho, TiOUghlin, let us on to tin* *»]>«*n 
hills,” ami they gave their horses 
heaii, and ere ihc dull heat of the 
hoofs upon the grass had dienl away, 
were Iiidden Ix'liiml tin* thick i:r(*(*n 
veil of tin* foliage*. Pre‘S(*ntly ap- 
]ieared a smaller party on fi)ot, 
shagtry and nimble k(*rns, with mats 
of iheir otvii plaited liair for liead- 
pie4-es, and long mantles, fantastical- 
ly fringed and braided, llung over 
tlieir yellow linen doul)h‘ts and (‘lose 
trowsersof deovskin. Tln‘si'hMU:rey- 
hoiimls and wolf-dogs in leasln*s,aiul 
bore tent-poles and hatchets, wldcli, 
witli the panniers borne by iliret* 
sumpter-horses, sliewed that tin* 
straxig(?rs purposed pit4*hing their 
camp for some lime wlierever they 
might atop. The}' followed in the 
track of the Ii(irs(*meu at a pace that 
took them almost as (piiekly out of 
aight, and the river had hardly 
ainootbed itself after them, till tVt* 
halmon shot past again, and tin* v\ iid 
swan came down from his island, 
the ruining of his feathers the cmly 
HOimd between tin* forests, sa\e 
when a sudden plunge ti>ld that tin? 


Which afterwards lapsed into the pri><^*nt Clan« l»oy* 
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otter had slid out again from his hiding- 
]>la(’e, or when the wood-pigeon, that 
had wheeled aloof from the strange 
aspect of men, cooed murtnuriiig 
from her reclaimed nest upon the 
overhanging ash on<H5 more. 

When the strangers next emerged 
from the forest, it" was upon the hills 
to the north of C'onnor. As thej' 
rose int(j view of the open country 
heiieath, O’NeilTs eye glanced with 
restless admiration over the scene. 

And is it,” he exclaimed, ]>oint- 
ing down the rich valley of the 
Mayne, — “ is it from such an inherit- 
ance as this that we have been dii\eu 
to the bleak ravines of Slieve-Gallen, 
and the thickets of Killeightra ? Ob, 
Loughlin, had I known what a fair 
country was onrs by riglit, 1 liad 
never staid so long contented in Tir- 
conuell. 1 thought it a desolate 
tract of moorlands and inorassi‘s, fit 
only to be dwelt in by those hungry 
strangers who are glad of any spot 
of ground, however niisera]>le.” 

“ Alas, Prince,” said his compa- 
nion, “ thou hast ne\er s<*en an Jhjg- 
lisli army, nor aii li^ngliali stone 
castle, (hie of the wattled shielings 
of TirconnelJ could he fired and con- 
sumed <>ver the lieads of its inmates 
in shorter time than thou cotildst 
pick a siiigb‘ corner-stone from the 
keep of C’ragfergus ; and, for an 
arinetl knight of'tlieir nation, thou 
inightst as well shower thy blows 
upon the armourer's anvil.” 

“ Bones of Saint Murus cried 
the youth ; “ and if he were as impe- 
netrable as a pillar of flint, strength 
of men and iiorses could overturn 
him! and for their redoubted castles, 
when did they ever build such :i 
cromlecli J see on yonder knoll, 
Avhere the altar top is as broad ns the 
sliield of Fin MacC-oull, and every 
standard stone would sink a ship,” 

“ "riiink not that 1 magnify our 
enemies to excuse ourselves,” replied 
his com])anion ; “ but their tower 
battlements liave, even such stones 
heaved higher than the rath of l^gh- 
logael, upright from the ground ; and 
one of timir ships wouhl hold an 
hundred such leathern baskets as 
thou hast seen on Jjough Erne 
and the Blackwater — floating castles 
they are, with tall trees for masts, 
and armies of men and horses in their 
holds.*’ 

1 have seen ehips,” said O’Neill, 
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I have seen ships on liOugh S willy, 
and Tanists of the great C!lan Don- 
nell sailing in thorn over the vva\es 
of the opmi sen; but though these 
strangeirs had sliips like our castles 
of oak, and c-astles like our moun- 
tains of rock, I have learned, Lough- 
liij, among the shielings of Tircon- 
nell, to trust to myself, iny kinsmen, 
and our noble allies, for the main- 
tenance of our ancient state and I'ree- 
dom against both.” 

“ Think not, I again pray thee,” 
replied the other," that 1 would 
make our enemies u»rrible in thine 
eyes, either to excuse ourselves, or 
to rlnunt thee ; but trust me, thou 
art over-confident in the strength of 
unaided arms. The lilngUsh are as 
wise and powerful as they are covet- 
ous, and while united to opposr^ in- 
vasion of their robberies, will ever be 
triumphant as they liave been; and 
this tiiy royal father well knowelli, 
when he holds co?incil all year round 
in his inoiintaiii castle, h'uvinir the war 
within their pah* to shrewd clerks, 
Brelioiis, and Erenachs like my- 
self, who have wrought their govern- 
ment more rnischiet in om* day tlian 
centnrit‘8 of iimnpual war could have 
accomplished. Have we notalieady 
in times past stirred up both J.fieys 
lb rebellion; won over the JMaelMur- 
r<iugh and C)’More to our alliance 
of late in Leinster, Filz-Thomas in 
Desmond, and, in Ormonde and Kil- 
kenny, the stout J^ord Tipperary r 
Aad have not I here within a year 
drawn 'Bermingliam and Maiidevil), 
nay, the very cousins of Williatn De 
Burgh himself, to abandon their al- 
legiance, ami turn Irish as enr- 
.seJ\ es Y' 

For which,” re})Jied O'Neill, “ if 
1 ha\e Jieard aright, Walter hath 
already perished miserably in his 
iinpi isonimmt at (-ragfergus, while 
Jlichard ami Hubert still lie in tint 
deepest dungeon of Norburgh, await- 
ing tlje Earrs mandate for lift* or 
deatli. "riieir sister. Lady Gyle, the 
widow t>f Sir Bieliard Mandevill, is 
Stirling all Ireland in their behalf; 
ami all, as 1 liave ln*ard, in vain.” 

” All this 1 Know,” rt* joined tin*. 
J'b'enaeli, or Jay abbot, for such his 
Wf»rds and habit had sliewn him lo 
he; 1 know ihaliii Dublin and lam- 
don, the defection of these ntjbles has 
struck such a terror into the miuncils 
of tho English; that letters coiumand- 
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iiigthe cruoltics cxercisodupon these 
uiiiijippy gonticmeij, Jiavo been sent 
tfi fill th(? Lords of the Pale; and 
tliat whether lie will it or no, William 
must execute the law, without re- 
gard to blood or kindred; but it is 
iroin this same eriieUy, and from 
this ungrat(‘ful compulsion to its ex- 
ercise, that we hojKi the best. Think- 
est thou Ivarl William will sign the 
death-warrant of any gentlenuiii for 
living as a noble spirit prompts him, 
and not reilect that when he per- 
chance jiiay increase* his own re- 
tinue by a butler more, or raise his 
own walls by a foot of battlement 
higher than may seem good to some 
timorous t^’rant of the council, he 
also may be proclaimed a rebellious 
traitor, and a AIo us HihcruUzwi ? 
Btit tliat 1 fear thine open fieriness, 
I could disclose such a ]dan as woulcl 
make thee well content*'d witlj our 
l)eaceful jiolicv.” 

“ me be mi ])nrty,” said (VNeill, 
“ in iiny conci-aled desiiiiis. 1 will 
defy tin* traitor to his face, if you li^'t 
to trust you)- quarrel in iny hands; 
it not, I am privy to nothing save* the 
accommodation of the cosheries.’’ 

“ Be it so,” said the Lreiiach grave- 
ly ; ihoii slialt havt* store oi plea- 
sures at the* JCngiisli Court, without 
tilting at the Ivarl.” 

“ Ho, Loughlin,” cried the iinpa 
iicnt youth, while he struck his spurs 
into his horse’s Hank, find making 
him spring high into the air, threw 
out his right hand expanded>as if to 
grasp file long line ut highlands that 
Ity Indore them, — “ IIo, l^oughlm, 
these are brave mountains! they look 
not lik(* other bills ; ibey are broad, 
swelling, and rolleil Uigetlier like a 
wa\e of the sea, or aii Jiriiiy ol good 
warriors ! How name you iliat great 
one that rises over aU like the ship 
among the waves, or the king’s pre- 
senee on the ridge, of battle 

“ That,” answered the ICrenacb, 
*• is the gi-i'at iMount Sleinith. We 
shall be on its summit ere sunset, 
and 1 will then shew liiee the whole 
land of Dalavadia from Mouriie to 
Puilhlin.” 

riiey ]>urstied their way along the 
vale of Broughshane, through thick 
woods that for a time hid e\ 4*r\'^ thing 
else fi'o'ii th«*ir view,* and were al- 
most under the western precipices 
of Sleinish before they beheld its huge 
wedge-like bulk piercing tU© blue sky 
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overhead. Slnmish is one great joint 
of that sjiiiic of mountain that runs 
between tlie vale of Glcnwliirry on 
one side, and that of Broughshane on 
the Ollier, lieavtid over its fellows so 
lugli, and so abruptly, that to the eye 
of one standing on its highest point, 
the platform of its summit is alone 
visible, like a green island underfoot, 
lloHting a thousand feet above tlie 
middle of the, county Antrim, for 
from tliat point neither base nor side 
can he seen, but all around, from 
Louth upon the south, to the hills of 
the (’ausewjiy upon the north, and 
from the niuuiitaiiis of Argyleshire 
and Galloway upon the east to the 
western highlands of Derry and Ty- 
rone, everything lies under the view 
as on a unq). Ihe rock of which it 
mainly consists, rests upon a green 
slopimr and ‘^•mootli base, vising" sud- 
denly out of tlie hollow of the hills 
on either side, and in itself a mouiiiain. 

Hounding the southern shoulder 
of this, our traiellers came upon a 
fountain, springing;- out of the gret-n 
sward, beside a great stone which 
seemed to Jiave come down at one 
bound from the brow of the jireci- 
pice above, for it was sunk Jialf way’ 
in tlie earth, and oierhanging, as if 
arrest<‘d by the depth of tlie first dint 
it Iiad made in th(‘ soil. I'mler this 
they halted; the liorsenieii dis- 
immiUed, and till the arrival of the 
Kerns, who although on foot were 
not far behind, occujiied themselves 
in cleaning their horses and accou- 
trements. Pxesently the kerns came 
up, bearing willow withes and 
rusln's, which they had cut in the 
liolms by their way, and all w'ere 
soon busily engaged iiipitcliing their 
camp. Two circles w’ere niaiked 
out, one on either side of the great 
stone, round each of w’hich they’ 
sunk certain of the tent-poles allu- 
ded to, at e.(iual.distaiices, and liaving 
brought the ends of these together 
under caps prepared to receive 
them, speedily wattled the sp*aces 
between, and thatched them all over 
with rushes, so that to one coming 
suddenly in sight of their dark green 
pyramids, it might have seemed as if 
two tiiinined vew’-trees hfid all at 
<»nce s])riing up beside* tlie founiaiii. 
So soon as tiiese works had been juit 
in progress, O’^ieill and his precep- 
tor ascended the mountain* Tiie 
Erenacli oiteu stopped aud breathed 
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liiinsclf upon tlio stoep and dizzy 
ascent, ]>ut O’Neill betrayed no fur- 
tliei* symptom of fiitij;uo than a 
deeper upon his cheek, and a 

fuller expansion of tin* ])laited tissue 
on his breast. He had tlirowu off his 
mantle and liigh cap, and now stood 
oil the middle and hif»liest pt‘ak of 
the summit, the rays of tin* declining 
sun ileepening the yellow of Ids gar- 
ments into Ihiming orange, and grain- 
ing the auburn bands of his hairwitli 
a waving radianct* like gold, as the 
wind blew it out round his d(‘ep- 
iliisiied and animated features. The 
^a•(‘nach ascended t(» the. foot of the 
lilth* piimacle on which he stood, 
and gazing, l)les?%cd the glorious boy 
in his I'.eart. “ Tin* vev}’ sun crowns 
Iiim with a bright<*r light,” lie ex- 
( laimed mentally, “ theVe is a glory 
on him from lieaven !” O’Neill stood 
wrapt alse in a trance of admiration, 
but it was of tlie nobh* jnospect 
spread everywliere at ijis feet. 

“ Stand by my sid(‘, trood Louglilin, 
I pray thee,” he said at hmgth, “ and 
tell me liow all tlie?,e lakes and 
niountaiiis around ns are named ; 
for 1 h<;re see loughs and countries I 
m‘ver <lreamed of till now.” 

“ J^et us look northward first,” said 
the Lh*enacii, Indore the cloud falls 
Ixdween us and the top of Knock- 
]ziide, for a storm is rising from that 
old connlry of the giants,” — and 
pointing out sinu-es’^ively tlie various 
objects on the nortliern horizon — the 
(’auseway mountains, the watch- 
liills of Fairhea<l and Lurgedin, ami 
the Tsle of Isla; and eastwardly, tlie 
Mull of Cantire, the Isle of Arran, 
the Crag of Ailsa, and the (’arrick 
mountains ; he told him the names 
of their possessors, and the wars or 
wonders for which each was cele- 
brated : tlieri turning more south- 
wardly, directed hi.s eyes to the lough 
of Carrickfergus, distinguisliahle at 
intervals, down past the steep slioul* 
ders of the mountains between* 

The Litrangers have their castles,” 
said he, ** ail along its nearer shore, 
close under this broken line of 
bills* First stands the great stone 
keep of Cragfergus, with th(3 lesser 
castles of Machnecoole and Kilroute ; 
next, under yonder precipices — 
they are scooped into caverns, in 
which I have seen the kings of three 
nations assembled — have they their 
town of Coole and Castle by the fords 


at Belfast ; beyond, the forests of the 
Hagan stretch far into th(‘ territory of 
Kilultali ; tlien comc 5 the low coun- 
tries of the Maegennis and O’ 11 an- 
ion, but these vve cannot see for the 
intervening heights of l)evis,aUhouL'li 
their soutliern boundary of Mouriie 
rises over all, inoiintain on nu)U!i- 
tain, cutting the Jiorizon as wilh 
the teeth of a saw. To tlie we-^t 
Ijough Neagh llames like a sh<*<‘t o\‘ 
gold, and the hills of Tyrone ami 
(’olcrainp are hardly visihhs throne li 
the bright veil of the sunlight. Hut 
come, now, and let us look' down up- 
on the spot we have Icfl.” Me leil 
O’Neill to tlie southern verge of ilie 
precipice, wlieni’e all that side <if 
the mountain was vi'^ihle. ‘‘ K imi 
this a strange and solemn icenr*. 
Prince V” said he, “ this lonely hol- 
low at our fe<d, this hlju k' rock on 
which ue stand, thes<* w<»o<led wil- 
dernesses all around, aiiil thnt : oli- 
lary well-spring in the midst, li 
iiiiweariml ami sihmT, and slidim: 
down the sanu* smooth iialii from 
century to century ‘r — Knowesl tljou 
wJio wandered llu'so woorls and 
mountains, elimlied iliose rock.s,fuitl 
drank of th(*se bleKsed waters eigiil 
<‘enturi<‘s ago 

“ I know not,” said O’Neill, 

unless perluips a herd of wild 
boars or a troop of wolv«‘s.” 

. “ Oh holy and blesstul Patrick !” 
exclaiiiKul the la eiiach, “ was it for 
this that iJio \isions came to thee by 
night, and tln^ voices of the inah* in- 
fants crying out of the forest for n*- 
demjition y that tin* scem» <d' thy 
prayer and fasting should he <le.-ml- 
ed and forgotten, that the peo])Ie <)f 
thv choice sliotild be made vagabond 
like Cain!” 

Nay,” said O’Neill, “ Ikm»w not 
that tlie good saint had been a 
mountaineer of Dalaradia.” 

“ Knowest lliou the song of Fiecli 
of Sliebtha ?” said the JCrenacb. 

“ From beginning to emi,” an- 
Rwered O’Neill; “I learned it of 
(yullougli JMoyle, my graiidfallier’s 
bard.” 

‘‘ What Hays he in Ids loth ami 
17tli stanzas said Ids preceptor. 

O’Neill repeated the Irish of the 
following. 

“ By the fountain that never kiiow^ 

drought or decrviise, 

Ilf nightly sang an hundred psulins, 

la ¥crvke of the K.iii(;vf Ang«*b'. 
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’I’hiMi Wi iit In* to slrcp <iii tin* b;«u- ruck, 

I ! i > c )\ rriiii; r.tiiinl .ibnul, ;i mantle, 

JJi^ plilinv (jf re^t. iln* bark of tint forest 

tree.” 

‘‘ And ivliiit sayetli his own e])istlo, 
wli(‘n lio tells Jiow tho love of God 
iiirreasiMi witljin liiin day by day in 
bis captivity V” questioned the Krc- 
narb. 

O’Xeill j) «nsed for an instant to 
recollect, tlnnirept'ated the passaf^*? — 

“ <'ti i»i] in syl\is (»t nionU* jnaiiebain, 
(it auie luct'iri cxcitabar ad oralioiHnn, 
per iiivein, per pi.i- pbiviam; (*t 

niiiil mail r>ciitii ]»an], necjue iilla pi- 
C;rili,i era! in 

“ 'i bi .M* ar(‘ lhos(^ woods/* cried 
the ibeniicb, “ tliis is ibat nionn- 
tain, rrid yonder \v<*lb spring is that 
ii'iint . — Ifcrir ni'‘, Prinen*, — \v(‘ stand 
on the most bles'=f‘d £rronnd in lai- 
i v.-pe — in tile erndle ot tli(i ebureb — 
in ll’e 'in; of kingdom Sj in tbe v<*ry 
wood) and navt'l oi weslci n ( bristeii- 
doni ! for liert^ It wes, <'veii in this 
wild and ](»ne]y rock of Sb ini'-lj, tint 
Ciod laised up ilie reclainn'r (»f t/i(; 
Pair.in ; and iiere I inakci a vow — and 
1 call these liills and waters and 
tbc'se eternal rocks to l e a pc-rpetnal 
witiie.^s aip'iinst. me — that tlirouuli 
and ('vil, tbroiuib Innionr and 
(il'bonnrir, tbronidi liie and (baitli, 
will devote invself to llu' sacrenl 
<‘aM‘ e of this tby lliiice bb»ssecl 
biinr'- 1 *‘Cs»v cry I ’ 

t )' V* 111 sto(;d ape rt, :istoni‘'bed and 
in ^iKiu*e, wbib* :lse oilier knelt and 
piav^d; !in(l oeltber spo'ke, till at 
Ice.'jrli Ike Ib emu b bav lie: arisen, the 
ib inee tuniefl bimsi If airnin to tlie 
vv'ondeis ei Ids feet. Put In* lind not 
lone; looked till lie cried suddenly, 

‘ f 'astibineevi'sov ci tbisbill In'iieatli, 
msod 1 ion:; b!in : - vviiat lakes! tlioii 
I bat and ‘i-iam-in:: ainonp: tbe 

liazel c«)p‘'4' to be r — I la! ibere ^oes 
a slraneer lioiseinan; and by the 
I ami]' of Kildare, two rrallanl-mount- 
cd bnlii's liy bis side ! — and see now 
wbert* Ibeir train draw out from tbe 
wood, and talvO to tbe opt n coiiiitiy 
— Pom'S of JMurus, ’lis n rare 
on these dcs(»rted liills ! ' So sayiinj^. 
In* iiuii!^ liiinself down tbe iiean'st 
pathway, burryiup; to join Ins men 
iielow, wliib* llu» i^raver b'renaeli foK 
bnved by a more circuitous but safer 
road. 

Wlieu O’Neill canuv ai*Hni in 
of Jiis men, they were clnsterin^ 
round the tents like bcea before tlie 


hive; fur a bii^le note, from the party 
just d(*seri(*d from above, had r<?ach- 
ed them bedbre the strangers were 
yet risen iriU» their view. Many 
were the enthusiastic exclamations 
that the appearance of their Prinee 
swinging from rock to rock down 
the face of tli(^ iirecipiee, called 
fortli. 

“ ib'hohl the young (*agb* of Clanc- 
])oy,” cried bis bard 'riirlocb Gorine 
— “ be sloop:-, from bir, eyrie of Sle- 
misb like, the young golden eagle.” 

ldk(i a sun- beam from the 
cloud laimeil i>nan lloe 

standard-bearer. 

“ Like tbe bright sword fromits 
slieath,” responded llorie DutV Ids 
armourer. 

“ Uing round him, sons of Hy- 
Nial I” sliouti'd anollier kern, with 
hair lik(* light Ibime and eyes like 
coals of lire, a-- In* put a long twisted 
born to bis mouili, and made ilsi* 
locks re-eclio in r(*])ly to a second 
blast sounded over tbe bill, as llie 
Piince stood before tlu'in. “ SiieatJie 
your sk(‘nes, my loving friends/* be 
sai(!;“ f liave seen tin* strangers from 
abov(', Jmd tl* -y iuib(*r crave our 
sbeiter horn tin* storm tliat alrt^ady 
is fast rising out of the north, than 
\iol('iiC(' or discourtesy.” At tliat 
inomcni the party alludi'd to rose 
o\4»r the hill — two ladies and one 
knight, with fin attendant train of 
half a doeeu troop(*rs. Th(*y came 
down at a iiuiid gallop, till llie clump 
of darlc bgnia's round the green 
tents caught ibe elder lady’s eye. 

Draw iqv, brother,” she exelaitn- 
ed, ibe^i* aie no friends of ours; I 
know tbe n vl cloak of their loader — 
they are the lii^bry from (’oieraine. 
Draw nj». Sir Robert ; and do thou, 
Aylmer \^alde. lideout and ask the 
knaves if llu'y In* for ]>eace or war.” 

‘"Stay,” cried the Knight, ‘‘their 
leadm's art* advancing — let me meet 
them half-way. Noble kiuRWomaii 
and Lady lloiiora, your palfreys 
are ileet, and if we slunild come 
to blows with these rascal kerns I 
play you bold back out of arrow- 
Kinge, and keep us ever 1 )*‘Fvvi*(*ii 
you and their battle.** So saying, be 
spurred ftirvvard, attended by the 
tail rnaii-at-arins, and m(*t (VNeill 
with bis preceptor in tin*, middle of 
tbe intervening hollow. 

“ WJiat greeting have you, sirs, 

fur the noble Lady Gyle dc Burgh oa 
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Iicr Iviiismaii’a hills of Antrim ?” lie 
enquired in a loud voice. 

“ Deal til and peace to that noble 
lady, and all ^ood greetiiii^s to her 
valiant brother-in-law Sir Robert 
Fitz-Martin i\Iande\ ill,** answered 
the Frenach in "ood Fnglish, as lie 
advaiKied, and held out his hand, 
which the Knight shook warmly, ex- 
claiming, with a face of glad recog- 
nition — “ What! our some tiirn; chap- 
lain of(>oh*raiiie! right welcome thou 
art to our Pale, thou and all tliy good 
company. Rut which of the Princes 
of the West have we here honour- 
ing our liills ?” lie empiired, looking 
at O’Neill, who could only percei\e 
l>y tlndr faces that terms of good- 
will had been establisluMl, for, save 
Latin, lie spoke no other hut his 
mother tongue. Tin* Frenacb, in the 
dilVerent hinguages, iiKido each ac- 
([uainted witli the nrmie and rank of 
the other, and the Kniglit acknow- 
ledged the courteous salute of the 
Prince with an obeisance almost as 
deep as lie wonhl have Ix'stowed on 
an l.]rigli.shiiia]i of tlie blood royal ; 
tlien ord(*re(l the soldier to bring the 
ladi<*s and tinu'r troop forward with- 
out fear. As lln*y npproacdied, h*' 
roile up to them, and addi essed the 
Lrtiiy (iyle. 

Dear kinswoman, we liave fallen 
anioiig our best friends, 'j'liisis that 
]>iou-. and trusty rhurclimaii leather 
Loughlin Plielimy, thy ])oor WalUu ’s 
tried advocate in all his [leriN ; and 
this is the youngest of tln^ Princes of 
Clanehoy.” 

Refore Sir Robert liad doin? speak- 
ing, the Itady had dismotinted, and 
given both her hands to the lOreiiacli, 
while tears burst from her <'y(*s, and 
fihe was hardly abh*. to articulate Jier 
thanks and greeting for (unotion. 

** Forgive my we,akm‘ss, gocnl iny 
father,” bJie said, “ hut I have to-ilay 
riddi'ii from Muck more to Connor, 
and from Connor t<i (»ilgorni, solicit- 
ing abbot and hisinip in iiiy hapless 
broihm*s’ behalf, lind I havf not look- 
ed on tlie ffua' of om* tni.* friend till 
now, and I cm not hut wei*p to think 
of it.” 

'I’ake co.nfort, noble hnly,” said 
thcKrenach ; wliih* lhi*re is lif(*thi»rc‘ 
is hope. l-u*l \\ illiam cann/>t have 
SO lost the mihh'c of iMim.inity :is to 
put an unjuu, \/ov in ('xecutinn tlrrs 
rigorous on his own blood relation; 


but, alas I why do I measure Red 
Richard’s successor by the simple 
and kindly rule of our own nature ? 
— When did the cold tyrant e vt»r slie w 
any touch of generous spirit, any 
spark of frank nobility ? Rut let me 
pray you, does your fair daugliter 
still shew her love for us, by gracing 
our tongue w ith the sweet voice 1 so 
well nunember since when she was 
a child in Omagh ; although, by my 
troth, lier form and face liave aston- 
islied me with a beauty never ima- 
gined before.” 

“ Honora still loves tlie Irish,” 
sai<l tin* lady; “but, (lod wot, she 
must forg4*t the language of her 
grandmother within our cousin’s 
Pale; else would thyreh(*llioust4)ngu<*. 
b* dipt out, child,” — and she drew lier 
daugh1i*r foi ward, — “and thy dumb 
services ])L»stow<‘d upon some Ia< l:i*y 
of tlie ICarl, as I am assured hap]»efi- 
etl to a gentlewoman of gce.iil birth 
in Connaught. N(*v**rtln*l(‘ss, let us 
venture for on(*c' — tt‘ll the good father 
ill bis own tongue how' much tliou 
art boundeu to Ins friemlsliip,” 

llonora, in Irish, n*iteraied the 
thanks tliat In*r mother lirid already 
given. (>’N(*ill, who, all the while, 
had been gazing at the fair straiigfM’, 
no sooniT ln*ard Ji(*r pronouin'c the 
well-known accents, than in* accosted 
h(*r, ilelig'litcfl to liinl one willi whom 
\o c<in verse without an interpr(*ter. 
Just as he was expressing his hojie 
that they would r<*st within his rude 
camp bi*fore pr()cc*(*ding fartin'r on 
tindr journey, ln*a\y <lrops of rain In.*- 
gaii to fall, and the whole party nunh'a 
simultaneous inov (*ment t^iwards the 
shelter; but before tliey could rea<]i 
the litthj eneainpmcuil, at a distance 
f >f aboM t a ( p j a r t e r o fa mi I e f ro m wh i c I \ 
the conference had taken place, the 
darkness bad shut in on c»v<*ry side, 
and the siin was set. As they drew up 
before the green-arched doorway, 
ihci mountain al)ov<i sei*iiie.d alretwly 
blendefl witli the dim cloud, wJiere 
the precijiice caught the lurid light 
that was still struggling through 
the upper tract of air. A sheet of 
lightning tell all at once from tin* 
sky : — the rocks started out from tlie 
darkness, si white and sudden appa- 
lition, and tlie loosened crash ot the 
I bunder broke over and ai^ini them 
at the same moment, withuie liarsli 
splintering of crags, and the ns 
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houndinj^s of a llioiisand eelioes. 
Half blinded by tlic blast, O'Neill 
could only s*m! a figure l)y bis side 
rise bigli into tlie air, as a shriek 
pierced his ears, (‘ven through the 
deafeniiiir ])attery oF the thunder. He 
stretched out his arms instinctively; 
th(*y received the. falling Tlonora, as 
h(»r horse (lung her witli a plunge 
from the height to wJiicli he had 
reaied in his terror. Sh(^ was un- 
hurt, but hi‘ had borne hcu- iu his 
arms into the tent before she reco- 
ve rc'd from hf‘r fright, 'riierc was a 
minute’s strangf* coiifusion outside; 
horses unmanageable and disperscnl, 
rid<frs run away with, kerns and 
troopers ininiiliiig execrations and 
aves, and rlrixing^ togellier into the 
clioked passage* of the faithi*!* tent; 
while the Kniglit and the Erenach 
by turns commanded, f*\horted, 
struck, and doubly confounded their 
respective sen vants. lie laidy (iyle 
alom* sat unmoved ; s1h‘ l»ad s(*en her 
daughter borne in, in safe!}*, and 
wail(‘d patimitly till a troopt r, having 
secured his own Iior‘'(*, assisted lier 
to dismount. At this next moment 
sht* behehl O’Meill witli llonora at 
the rude door. She emhrace<l and 
kissetl ln*r cliild, and tlu‘y ail enleicd 
l!ie (mit. Tin* interior ])resenltM 
an une\pect<Mlly r*o»idorlal>h' €as])c‘ct. 
A di apery of cloaks lined tlie sides 
to the height of a man's In ad, and a 
b(»ss of rushes rose all around under 
a carpeting of tin* same nialerial ; 
while uti a natuiai iie;!rth-''tone, 
round which tin* t! lO l.:nl been so 
contrivinl that it i-lmuh) occ\ipy tlie 
t*\act cenirt*, there was a1r»'.nl} bla- 
::inir a cinu-rlul lire ol’ wimkI, the. 
smoke from which found exit 
by unseen ajx'rtiires in the roof 
'I’luM c* AN as no tahh', hut on tin* 
ground W(‘re ranged wicker l;a‘>*kets, 
A\dtli breatl and sodden \ <uii'-on, kept 
from oozing thromrii by green leaves 
interposed; ami horns rimmed ami 
tipped with silver lay beside. As 
Lady (iyle, clasping lier daughter, 
8;rt down upon the rustic couch, ati- 
otlier blaze of lightning Jlnsbed e\en 
tlirougli the <d<ise thatch of the temt, 
and the prolonged tlmnd<*r broke 
iigaiii iu clapping reverberations over- 
head, imminent aiid^ tremendous ; 
and as the stunning roar rolled mu- 
meiitarily jxway, the rain followecr 
like a waterupout upon the roof, and 


the gurgling of incipient torrents 
became already audible in the moun« 
tain gnlleys aliove and below. The 
Kniglit and Iheiiacli rushed in, 
although liardy and brave men, 
both routt*d hy the fury of the 
storm ; for the thunder and rain 
seemed shaken out of a falling firma- 
ment, and forked flashes of fire? were 
slrt»aiiiing olf the precipices of the 
mountain, and sending fragments of 
rock smoking and rumbling down 
the stony liollows of its sities, and 
tearing their way far into the woods 
below, Avith tlie groaning dint of batter- 
ed trunks of ti ee*^,anfl the loud smash- 
ing of snapt and cru'^lied branches. 
All s1«)(>d fur a time in silent exj)ec- 
tation of their co\er being torn from 
its found Villons by a rolling* crag, or 
scattm ed and consumeil around them 
by a tlnniderlioU ; but after crashing 
round tin* sky overheail lor a time, 
the storm grail ually rolled south- 
Avard in l(‘ss ili'afeniiijr rattles, and 
sank at length into a h(*avy and in- 
t(‘rmiltent growl o\ er tin* hiiN h(‘yond 
(ji'lenwliirry. But the rain still 
pourt'd from the torn clouds ovt*r 
Slemi^h, and tiie gurgling of the 
sudden rills was now risen into a 
hoarse roar of loni'nis leapiing down 
(‘A'cry chanmd, and mingling their 
solid* AAatm falls in the si ethiny: caul- 
flroiis ot the little ri\er, now known 
]»y tin* name of the Misty Burn, the 
dashing and foaming of which came 
A\ilh a mclauclioly moan out of the 
distanci*, like the lieavy ci»ntiiiuous 
!>reaking of the sea waAes on the 
shori*. riie parly in thi* l^nt, mean- 
while, had lecoxeied from llieir iirst 
ibc'inay, an<l lindiiig the rush thatch 
impei'A ious t(» the rain, ns the strong 
fraiiU‘AVi>rk had resisUal the concus- 
sions of the tiiuiidm*, u ere beginning 
to feel the enjoynu'iU of comfoit 
Avitliiu doors, contented with had 
w«*alher lu*ard without ; but as they 
sat and listened, aval distinguisheil 
liic seviual turnmts rag'ng on cither 
side, and hemming them against the 
impassable cliiVs of the mountahi, 
they perceived the impossibility ot 
proceeding favtlier on their j<mniey, 
until the \vat<*rs sliouhl abate, not 
only immediately arouiui them, but 
also over the numerous fords that still 
lay betA;v^een them and (’ai ricktergus. 
This necessity alone must leave re- 
conciled tlie Lady Lylo :uul her 
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pai ty to LiMiiaitiiiiu;' tor lliut iii 

iIm-! camp (mi hut tliere 

sctMUiai to ho other cousidoralions 
winch intulc llic necessity bo rather 
euil)ra{*cJ tliari submitted to. She 
had already talked loiij? and earnc»stly 
with tiic J^h-enach and Knight of her 
brothers and their wrongs, and still 
liad rn*w ])lans to suggest, and other 
iiijiiries to conijdaiu of ; to Iloiiora 
liad been assigned, b}' O'Neiirs igno- 
rance of hhiglisli, the seemingly not 
unpleti'^ing task of sustaining a con- 
versation with Jiiiii in his native 
tongue ; and tlie men in the further 
tent, pleased with their good cheer 
and lodging, were well content to 
remain with the kenis all night, 
even crowded as they were, ratlier 
than faca^ the dark and Hooded coun- 
try. Tlie storm hatl died a wav, the 
evening meal was over, a bright 
fire blazed in llu» middle of the re- 
clining party, and the deep counsels 
of the l a eiiach ae.d lady W(*r(^ at an 
end. () iNeill and his fair micst bent 
over a ciiess-board, which «diitm-ed 
with gold and silvm* inlaj inrr upon 
the ])urj>le carpet betwetm them ; 
for tlic young Tani'^t had brouglit 
with him not only the materials of 
iield-spoi Is, but also those of what- 
ever n'linenieiir. of clonc'stic :n‘com- 
jdi'^hment the (aun t of his guardian 
of I'irconiiell could ])rodiice ; his 
\ isit to tlie Ihiglisli scitlcnuuit having 
lietfii designed as iiuu li for experi- 
enceof worldly intercourse as fur any 
special object of diplomacy. As they 
reclined opposite' one another, al- 
nifKst mingling their bright curls, 
the observant niotlier coul<l nrd but 
perceive that the eyes of the Prim-e 
were oflcncir fixed on the. face of her 
daughter than on the ino\ emeiits of 
the game, and tliat a furtive glance 
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at her companion had more Ilian 
once escaped from the downcast lids 
of Ilonora herself. Tlie Krcnacli 
also sat with his looks fixed on the 
youthful pair, but Ids earnestnt'ss 
soon sank into abstraction ; and al- 
tlioiigli his eyes w<»re still full u])oii 
them, he seemed to contemplate 
other scenes and other atdors in tJie 
vat aiiey betwetiii. 

At length, after a decisive move, 
O’Neill raised hishead — “ r<ady,”said 
he, “ thou hast planted thy castles, 
and advanced thy kniglits and bishops 
round 1113' last retreat. I am dooim'd 
to ]>hiy tlie coii(|uen'd king in game 
as in earnest. VVouIdst tlioii again 
drive nu«! beyond the Pale, or ratluM* 
hear my^ bard touch some mountain 
notes upon tho harp ? — I have here a 
harp strung by tlie bands of the last 
minstrel of 'fara.” 

llotiora preferred the music, ami 
a summons was sent for the. harper 
from the farther tiuit. He enteretl, 
bearing the instrument, a rich and 
beaulifiil piece of workmansliij), and 
took his scat b(‘tweeii th(' folds ol' 
the drawn curtain, which hung across 
tlic rude doorway. 

“ Turlogh,” said tin' Piiiict*, “ sing- 
est thou any of the lays of tln*se 
bills of Dalarndia 

“ T can sing the Tc«irsof (jlhin(*vy,’’ 
replied the harper, “ the (u'oaiis’of 
tdigorin, and llie Ihirting i'lom Sle- 
mish, or the Cam’s J^'light to Tyrone.” 

“ 'fis a mournful catalogue,” said 
Lady CjvIo siiddenlv, but the Part- 
ing from Slemish I would fain liear. 
I trust we slinll sing a niei r\’ I'nongh 
parting to-inorrow, to make amends 
for its dolefuliH'Hs,” 

'I'he harper addressi'd liimscdi to 
bis task, struck a few notes, and in a 
rich and mellow voice began, — 

TI!K IONS lUUUT lO T\ UOM). 


My CJwoii Dawn’s hair is <if thread of gold Rpini ; 

Of gold in the shadow, of light in the sun ; 

All curled in acoolun the luight tresses are — 

They make his head radiant with beams like a ' tar ! 


jr. 

My Owen Dawn’s mantle is long and is wide 
To wrap me up safe from tin* storm by Ids side : 

And Pd rather face snow-drift and winter wind ther<», 
Than lie among daisies and sunshine elsewhere. 
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My Owi^n 15u\vii r\>ii is a liiiiiU^r of <le<*r, 

l?i* titicks tlie ilini <|iJiirry with arrow and s|>(^ar — 

wild woods are wavii.'j^, and dc (*{> watt'rs ilow. 
Ah, tli(‘re iny love with the dun-dappled roe. 


My Owen Bawn C"oii is a hohl lishei'tnaii, 

Jlc* spt»ars tli(‘ strotii^ salmon in iiiid^t of ilie Banii ; 
And loelv’d in tin? tenipi'^t on storiny^ N^•a^!l, 

J^itiws lip tlie red tia>ut tliroiigli the of spray'. 


My Owen Ba\rn Hon is a hard of the best, 

Ih* uakes me \\ itii sin^rinCT, h(‘ sin^s me In re?st ; 

And the iTuit hmatii iiis hnu^ers riijn^s up with a j-iaind 
Ao ihoiiLih angels lim pM o'er ns and fays uiuLei _iround 

'fhey tell me the siian-i r In.-* t>i\eii roijiU.tiiid 
'I iKiL «*ri iniine\i aiid ev»nl»iii ‘'reill een.‘^(‘ in *,in‘ lanil, 

'i 41 . L n’l n.iT yo^.Lif.'^ <m' yei»o\e l^e r.in,'. n, 

..\ijd I oiiin'iSj adj ot a nev/ lasmuii W'jiU j 


manih s iiki* Ow'i u linW'id*^ shieiti u-. no in.ne. 

'i t'..t liunriny ami heijindorlh u‘»‘ 'ji^e o er, 

’I k.ii t ne m I and tin* a. i o w a>ide inn'll he hdu 
I'nr hamnnn* mid tro.vel, and inatluek niid spruii‘ ; 

\ lii. 

'( ii.it lh(‘ eehm s of mu-ie must sleep in ilndr t avi's, 
h «• i ilie s'ui\e mtisi f<. !;•<•{ iijs own Cxiiuio* ic.r a sln\»^’ 
d h. L fhi* s^niiids ol 4*01’ npi-* iiia‘'L be ^e In 4*!ii ee*'', 

And uur ideediiiL^ hands toil iu the iie\\' 4>f 4rnr tem^. — 

Oh s\v('etbna,r a.'.d eoimorl ! \v ilh lb* e by my ^itie, 

i 4 - .lid b>\ 4 * and Vwo l;appy wlialt sm’ belivle ; 

Ijui I'lii/! *-»itl: Iniiid.* !<* w'oiild'-t div^ tne a litiy' — - 
.vway i.) lii-o.ii ib^n, Owen, away ! 


I }:ere are w dd woiids and iiioniitains, anil strenins ileep and eb ai 
'I 'li i*' ari‘ Imi^hs in I’ir-ihm .is lovely' as heie, 
d’iiere aie si'i\i*r liaip' linyini^ in Yellow' llu^lds hall, 

And a ln»\ver by' the torest side, sweetest ut all I 


M. 

We w'ill dwell by tbe siiusliiny skirts of vbe brake, 
Wbi»re tlie sycamore shadows irlow deep in tlie lake; 
And the snowy swan btirrim^ the green sliadows there, 
Alloat oil the water, seems iloating in air. 


Ml. 

Imre well, then, black Slemisb, green Oollon adieu, 
?>ly heart is a-breakiiig a! tbinkiiij: of you ; 

But tnrry^ w'li dan* not when fn'edoin lialli gone — 
Away' to ’’rir-oen tlieii, Owen Bawn Con ! 

VO!.. X\MV. NO. CCXVl. * 
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Mil. 

AwiiV to i‘*ii then, Ovvoii, jiw.iy ! 

\S o vviil ilio dlJ^t rroiii «)iir IVrt fi)r a prey, 

Aiid onr clwollini* in a^ln‘^s and danu*K for a .sjioil, — 

’Twiil be ioiij* ere they oueneh them with hti oanih of tin* l'^>^ le ! 


“ Alci:<, alas I” eried fiudy (»>!<•, as 
tlie harper laist^d Ids luiniU from the 
still vibrating* ehords, “ it was by 
listenimr to the lays cit sueh leniptei s 
that all the mdoitiniates of my hous(» 
)ia\e b(‘en h(‘i:iiiied ; and }et 1 ('an- 
liot hear tin* eom[daint ot onpre'*‘.ioii, 
or tht‘ lon^inu' t(»r iiheri\, without 
<lr<*amini;’ in\self <d' llie Iret' hill- 
siileand of tlie hum i*} -men at fall ; of 
]a>yal stJite and aiithoiity, of uallaiit 
hunrinus and fesii\als, of <*nil)assies 
and Itiiih eoiineils, and silvan eooits 
and faiii])s, and all the j>omp of at ms 
ami laiyalty.” Ih r hioks Kimlh-d as 
she spoke, and \\ hiU* h(‘r eyes ^pai Iv- 
ied with iht5 fir*' <if andntion, and 
her brow e>jpanded, a smih* of eon- 
sfious ditiiiity spread ti iiimphaiitly 
over her feaiuii-s. Altlomjih thi‘ 
mother of lloiKJia, hose aiji* mii'ljt 
have h(‘<'n eiL'liteeti, P;,dv < Jv le was 
stdl a lair and rohle-lookiHii woman, 
and as site sal. helween the i iin-^iM ii 
fitiuies of the Knijlit and Ihentnii, 
lltete was soim staulH!i.dy 

]»tiLht in the sfidden llasliinu- ot ijei* 
eves, and i ev 4*almeiji of )M*r iie« k 
and aim iiom the t<diiii(^ cloak, i<>r 
shi*. had siri'li hi (I out lier htmd as if. 
to fit asp an inn ^inai y se4'])ti e. “ lint 
w'o is me I” slo* cM-laiim d, rt lnp- 
hin^ into a diM-pi-r dejection iVom 
}jer tem])orary exeiieim nt, “ why 
do 1 talk ol fiei dom or honour whiJt* 
eiiaiijs ai e on the limbs of Rielnird 
and Hubert, ami the flay- ol the 
ehiiiehyani ujtoii \\aller’s hnsi^-t?*’ 
She burst into ttsirs, and lionorn 
w^ent over to lier, and takifi^ In*!- 
liand sat iiovvn by hi^r sidi*, heanily 
Hympatlii/iiie in ht r sorrow, yet ylad 
t<i escape the embarrassment of a^ain 
meeting the eyes of (i Ai-ill ; ‘ lor 
while the harper had been kin^iiifT, 
she could nut h»*lp twh-e owning* 
thidr appeals at tlmse ])assages of 
the sotig which applied ho closely to 
their oivu KituaUou, that neither 
could restrain It glance at the other. 
O'Neill, a and hunter like the 

fugitive wore iiis long and 

brigtitiiair j^aited in a hand, or coo- 
luij, iiyhyeofthU upper Up the cr<»tn-> 
mej^^i^.o^tache, had already ga« 


thered its brow ner (lefi.jm ** of tln^ 
slfiintc, altlioiii^h he. sei'iiwd hill lil- 
th* older than the, fair being by his 
side ; the cloiik vvliich In*, had ihrovvii 
oil was the ])rohilni('d manth*, and 
the laUL'iiMi/i* III* nst*d was <*veiy I- 
lahle \»rosnihi (i. hr short, then* 
wanli‘d mclniig to make tin* song* 
]ic‘ifecil v aj.])i uj>rial<‘ to him and lo 
llomaia, hot ihat lin y should lx* io- 
Aeis; ami how long iis applic.iiion 
iniuht 1)4- marred h\ that delii*i4*iM y, 
it would have bei.'ii dilhcult for cither 
tfi ha V 4* told. 

“ 'Ihou will learn to-niglit to sh'Cp 
upon a h4‘d ol i usIh**., holy,’’ s.-nd 
li4*, ii*'ing l4i 14004* wiih naiuial p4)- 
]iu*m‘ss, whi'u h** sav)' the 'unl <'f 
li4*r motloT, “ and lo pilU»w Ujv ii4 snl 
iip<»o a sohli4 i 's clank. " 

Ah she i4*j In 4 I, wliat w ouliJ 
\\'4* liOl ha\ 4* i.lv ♦ n lor Mi4'h a la-d < n 
ihi* loght W’Ih’U (>’jMoi 4* Inumxl )>u- 
luase, and us l4>ith wuh our 

<-ou*'iii^ ot .Moriiimu to se4 k a ''In^lh r 
in the loi esi ‘r l>ui in sui h a pa v ilu n 
as this,’* slu* aiidixl, )4)okii:c .Miunvi, 
** Ln4-ihiiiks v\’(* iu‘<*d haimy 4‘n\\ 
lia4ly I Nter in lu*r c ast 4 * ol sOito-.’" 

,sh(* lf*4/ke4l d4>w 11 hins|ii|.L% lor ( 
jNcilTs eye sct‘im*d hi •'HV, C on. 4*, 
and liv e alw a\ s with me in such a 
Jmiiu;."" 

lint Alamh*\ili and the I'renath 
were alieady w iiluli a wing, anil w nl.- 
out \ entiii ingf to meet lu-i cyi sagaiii, 
li(* also M'tiied to tin* iaiiioi tent, 
’vJiCH*, w'lapjjing tin m'(‘]v 4 s in iIh u* 
inautii s, ih<*y all thi4*e lay diiwn sidt* 
by side with tlu'ir men. W iih llo* 
i4*tuin of day, C4)mpaiativ<*ly l4‘W 
traces 4»f tlii^ si4>iin wero \ isihic* 
aKiiiiid tin* c'ln ampiiienl on .'^it'inish. 
I'lie toi 1 (*nts liad shi link to tin* l ivu- 
letH from which they hail aiis4*ii,and 
the ri\nl«*l.s were trickling down tin* 
sides of the mouiitaiii, scau*(* seen in 
llui bottoms ol iliidr ticep channels. 
lOven the little, river wa.s c;(‘aring its 
diminished ivatms hi*tvve<*ii its banks; 
and save* tor the ])oo1h ibat still re- 
fiiaiued in the liollows ndjacenr, and 
lieri^ and there! a red scar where tins 
land had been sUippC'^by a inon^ 
impetuous sweep of ilie Btrcam, iho 
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fare* ot‘ the open Hlope, between the 
iJioiintain and tlio woods looked as 
biiyht and (dieerfnl in tlje sunrise as 
it it bad I)e«'n \i'»i!ed by noiliin<f 
heavier than the dews ot suininer 
Hut. a(*ri)ss tin* lower eonnriy, that 
^\'€^s partially re\eah*d lhroii.;h the 
«‘iid ol the \ alley, llwre was a nl t- 
terinir of ihe sunlieains on a sheet of 
water iik<* a lake*, where the spt*nt 
ilnods ot all tln^ snrroinidin!^ liills 
bad e\lnuis(ed theiiist I ve** . he, 
}oiint: leaves of tin* woods aiiaiii 
rn' 1 h d ei i^ply in the wind, and en 
win j e a tr«‘e h nl heen tm n ii[) or a 
bi.ojeh bi'(»Iv<‘n down, llie wavitii:' 
ln*iiwh-» that had e.eajn'd wow* ;t 
and ‘dimin.i; \eil over the Indf- 
se«‘n e.ilaniiiy : i-o tliat wlien the in- 
niates ot tin* neai er t(*ni eai.ie tt> tin ir 
door, and looked dow n iio* nniinoain 
hollow, thi y eon'ni haidly le-ileve 
toe siOiO -eeoe th('\ had lielj4 Ul iin- 
dei toe desi*, inline s,,nnj the niiilit 
l»et<oe. \iid i.. lh<* eves of e.o h 
oiliv'i, a" '^leat an inei cd tit di 

bf aniy scnnii tl to have been ienp'ot- 
i’d to ( !n* L niy I Ion Ol a and loo \ < tin;' 
bo*4i, aliiioij,di tlie iinaee 

that e.'i h had h ir opTni the Oihei\ 
ineiiiojy ii.ai ^eenle{l lair l»e\<»nd 
eddiitini <n heatji v in iiianhtn le''S 

di loioj" o \ i ! iji . ii r. • 
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of tlteir iniitiial ad iniral ion Inini' 
tnatored into a seiions altaebineiit 
will* the same eoinplaeeney Hs the 
fond inotht*r, who alreaily in inii'i:;- 
iiaiioii beln'hi her daughter's Itrow 
ein iiehnl with tin* asion of an liiNh 
])riin*e.s< ; for, whatever ]>ower of 
]iei*oti.iiion iiiii^hthave be(*ii deputed 
to the li*fiiiU* of the* exiled I'oveiii- 
ineiit, the disposal of the Prince’if 
band in marriage, or the sanction of 
liis) own disposal of had 710 C beca 
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intrusted. He bad ripened the dis- 
aflect’oii of the lady and ber kins- 
man, so that they were, only with- 
bidd from east in” oil* their alleejaneo 
by the almost hep( h*ss <‘hanc«* » f 
still iihl.dninu^ a p;.i<ion tor their re- 
birivt-.s, and in ilndr defeelimi he bad 
sei ure<l that of the iiijinerons and 
powei fill tamilii’s ol wbieb tbi*y v\ ere, 
next tolkiil V\ illiam, the lieads ; but 
In* fore-<aw that the* aei-essitm ot even 
Mieli streiiiitli W'onltl lx* uni'iatet'iT 
ifeouphd with a <oinie\ii»n disap- 
j)rov»*d of by llse bauiihty bouse of 
O’ Neill. N t*\ 1*1 1 hide ''S, he eon Id not 
lad'iist* llie invitfiiion pii's^ecl on him 
ainl the l^iim*'*. to ae<'omp#aiiy the 
*-:! 4 inL:«M‘ p si i_\ to tledr eotiiioori place 
of ih‘-*tinaTion ; and a<‘ei»i iliniily, un- 
\v idiiifi as he w:e', he tonmi himself, 
idler the mm nliiL! m.asl. by tin sidi^ 
ot tin* eldi r l.nly, wbds* tin* l^iim'e 
ami 1 1 mmi .11 »nii' iji'him], ilneply i nija.- 
';.‘d in constant convi isatimi. ^I hey 
j.ad Inici' snidv out of '•ijhi of Sie- 
mi-h, uidh* ( tl i* broad \/il- 

le\ s li.al 1 i\ upon tin ir louie, ami 
l,:.d M -mi aj^.iin u.ro v i.* ,v ot if when 
the him* hills ot ])own became \ isj- 
Idn over tile last iiilire of bids be- 
tw (*; 11 tloTn and thi* etrast. 'i in* sun 
w#»s still tir lioin the mid aicli of 
the sky, as they al Ii‘ni:th hk lnd<l the 
bio. id liini of tin* sea that lav be- 
n*-elh fiesh l»!(*e/(* bad mirleil 

tin* oiling into a daik nanih blue, 
w bill* lilt* sliiial w.iler on eiilmr side 
oi the loii;'h iriy in sTjipis of ]>ale 
LTeeii ami jail pie, shitting ami inin- 
uiim; as tin* slonlovvs ol the clouds 
swt jn. !..j‘iiily ariose; the suinim*r 
sun ami the (h'w y an* sln*wed eM‘ry 
tinc.w in llii* In ‘'h clearness of the 
imn iiinj ; nud at sea, and casth-s 
atnl Ikmjsi's v»n •'boi e, with tbeii mag- 
ii’dieiMil ampintbeatii* ot bills and 
w ooiN, 1*0 rn lie his ami past 111 i‘s, bui st 
all at k‘nee Ujnm the astoniNhed O'- 
Neill. 'The tiisl object that lixed bis 
eyes was the great sipuue keep of 
( 'an ii kt«*rgiis, \\ ln*re it stood out 
from the beach, dii^k in its ow n huge 
slunlow iigtiinsl tin* gliilciiiig belt ut 
tbo. suidiubt on the water. 

Ihiwn of ’rant, what si tower!” 
In* cxclainn d, fair gossip, is it all 
of stone y" 

“ Stone to the foot of the tlng- 
Btafl’, Sir Tsmist,'^ replicil Hoiiora; 
** and all these lesser towers be- 
fore the gate, with tlieir red-tiled 
roofs aud fantastic parapets, are cas» 
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tk‘H of stone also. Alas ! I liave not 
beiMi wir.liiii these walls since I was 
a child, hilt I well reinember their 
solid streii;»tli, and the giddy terror 
to look down 1‘roni tiieir battle- 
ments.” 

“ And these ships, truly they are 
iloatiiii^ castles — saihnl they across 
all tliat wildernessol waters?*’ he said, 
halt unconsciously ; and then smiling 
at his owvn sinipliciiy, prevented a 
'r'l'ply l)y auain questioning — “ And 
toil me, hid 3', whose aie those courts 
ainl turrets between us and tin* great 
castle, where 1 see some of the roofs 
bright red, like tin? others, and some 
as blue as the sea water ?’* 

‘‘I’har,” said llonora,“ is tin* Priory 
of Holy Ci os-«, where we will l<»dge 
thee to-night in a chamber lamfeil with 
slate, and floored with polished oak. 
The Prior is my mother’s kinsman, 
ami \N'e use his housii as our own.” 

TJie}’' c.oniinind to con\eise, ITo- 
nora explaining all the. novelties of 
the sciuie, until llu‘y ari ivi-d at the 
Prioiy. lime the}" found a spa- 
cious range <d'apartni(*iits prepared lor 
llieir rei'eption, for tin* huilding was 
at that time the, most exteiisivi* n?- 
liiiious ijouse in the north. Lady 
GyJ<‘ had f-caice allowed time fur the 
common gre4‘tings to the Prior, er<? 
she laid befoia? him the long cata- 
login', of her griitvaiices, and unrolled 
the numerous petitions and' memo- 
rials for their redress, that she liad 
procured on lier jourin'y, And 
now, worth}'' Uicliard,” she said, 

“ take thy start’ and let us to llie 
Casth‘, for J liave made a vow that I 
will neirJier eat nor sleep till T have 
told Earl William as much as 1 have 
now told tlu'e. Come, for I see his 
grooms parading lhe,ir horses at the 
gate, as if he inteinled a journey. 
(h>me tliou aho, good father,” she 
added to the Ereiiacli. 

“ Alas!’’ said he, my advocacy 
would hut increase their guilt in Ids 
oyes ; yet 1 will wrap one of the 
brotherhood’s cloaks around me, and 
go down in your train, that 1 may 
see and hear this youthful governor, 
of whose wisdom fame Jias been so 
loud ; for I also will soon have dif- 
ficult matter to deal ill witli Idrn.” 

He drew on a fiiar’s gown above 
his dress, and having pulled tlie cowl 
over his face so as to complete his . 
disguise, followed the lady and Iier 
coiupaulon to the Castle. I'hcy 
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passed the portcullis and barbican, 
and in the middle of the square im*t 
Earl William, armed at all points, 
and equipped for a joiirne}", descend- 
ing from the keep. Lady Cyle ad- 
vanced — he started in amazement, 
but held out his hand to widconu? 
her. “ No, William — no,” she said ; 
** 1 will not touch llie hand that cast 
chains upon a dear brother.” 

Noble kinswoman,” said W il- 
liain, “ thou art wearied from thy 
journe}'' ; h't me leail thei? to ni}" 
(’ouiitess, wIjo v\ili se*? to iby le.- 
fre.sh nil’ll t and lodging licre in our 
castle.” 

“ Ob, William, William I” she ex- 
claimed, “ 1 can hardly look at the? 
walls you a^k me to enter. Was it 
not in the duntieon oi that keep that 
Waltiu* lay in your fetters, wiiiter 
winds piercingliim tlirougli the op; \\ 
grates above, and tbe cbiil damps 
turiiiijg Ids bed to iottenmss be- 
neath, till Death i‘a.iK‘ at l.ist and t et 
him free? And do 3011 a-k me to 
share 3'onr ho^jiiti.lii}' wiiliiii li.em ? 
No! — I iider 3’our loof 1 ceniiot go, 
earl; luit here, in the iqn n liglit 
of ilav', 1 will tell you, and I rail tbe 
heaven and earth, before v. h():^l' l.n e 
y'Oii have done this injustice, to \vit- 
?iess, that m3' hrolhert^ l»a\ e been be- 
lied by traitors, betrayml and toull}" 
wrongt’d h}' 3'ou, and otinrs xi.ur 
ai’conjjilici-s. Look at ilie^e n.ui'es,” 
she cried, uiirolliDg a volui.ni.ous 
parchment, “ pious cburchiiieu or 
noble, gentlemen all ; look at thi^ en- 
rolleil (lower of your ('ale, ami rea<l 
their declaration.” She put the wri- 
ting into Ids hands, and stood ]>oint- 
iiig to every clause as he gave, it a 
careful and calm ])eiiisal. 

Noble Gyle,” lie said, wlien lie 
liad read it, “ there is botli tnitb and 
reason liere. M3' cousins have doni? 
much good servic.e in trying limes ; 
but, alas I so did Fitz-1'homas and 
the Lacys, before they fell away from 
their allegiance ; and so do many 
now, wdio, if nut deterred by con- 
stant example, would also turn tlieir 
arms from honourable service to trai- 
torous rebellion. For. day and night, 
the subtle Irislinian ceases not to in- 
stigate us all to the kingdom’s ruin 
ami our own disgrace ; ami nothing 
save the stern exercise of the lav\ s 
by men rigorous to indict, as^ pa- 
tient to endure, can longer witliold 
us from total disaflectiou. Our nobles 
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linvo fio loii<T ifvft to tlii'ir own 

wild Avills, usiiicr ili(» nutlioiity of 
kiiJL^s jiiid jnf!‘]:<’s, {*acli in Id s rastio ; 
and oiir ffontry jnid yrotnanry liavo, 
by their fends, bt'en «o aeenstomed 
to tnrbubMiee and l>loodsh«‘d, that 
tliey Iravi* lon.l( since ]jec;’iiri to 
our hjiL^^lisli laws to be. intobuable, 
and Aroidd rather taku* the mantle of 
tlie, k<*rn, and, like tlr* savnires, coui- 
])ouud witli the Ib eiinn f«'r tie* blood 
they may luive t-hed, ih.-'u i.-tairt the 
decent habits, nanu^r', and T(‘sponsi- 
biliry of (dvil su1>j(‘cts. It is known 
to all how the kiriedcnn has, by iIk‘so 
means, becui reduced to the exti’c*- 
Tnity of misery — hov/ no m-^n’s life, 
lhes(‘ T(Ui A'ears i):n*k, has Innui sa.fe 
out'^id** the. walls ol' his c‘e^^ ie — how 
hiiriiinii* and pilhere haxi* i righted the 
husl);u>diMaii from hi‘‘ fields, and the 
ai risaii from, his f:i(‘tory, while m.nn\' 
<*t’ t!u»se who wer»' sonietiTue holiest 
nieti, sfHunii nothini; for tie ir ])(M'!ion 
1 ut to be drive'll uj> and down bf'fore 
tin' outlaws, h,a\c « it her lied bc'vond 
•'ca oi (b'^jp^'rate! A j<»inc(l • heir pi'ixi- 
eut»;rs. And me.v wle'ii at lenirtJi, 
by the enfo?'ei»inent of tin* laws, and 
l!je exei lions cl i!ie (h’luicil, ])eace 
\'< ae-.iin In'ii'iiui'uer to let tin* eortli 
yienl its uicreasc', and ju-1 iroveju- 
nn'ct is oin •' mev(» i'xtejjdin.^’' its ]'ro- 
t/'i 'hni t '‘dl \virhio flu* Pale, be]iold 
the‘'e i'. y Tinlc pry !siij''nieu, f<»r;’(*t- 
(ul ef i*-.*lr hiiti*, their (buy, their 
b(«!.d (.1 j’ .■ * ^erA it'es, ump’atcful for 
heiuiti ^ r.uudi 'rie-v, and mtid in iin- 
].«ue.;5 ambition, havt' e’ \ ep. aiioiber 
<»;!impli to the b.’ibaria?’, ai’d, I fear 
nn* inueh, must, ' (’on j.'ive another 
('\.unph‘ to oursi'lves. Nevi'i (le'le-s, 
i will nc.ke no <hclay in lavimr the*-(» 
applieations t** To: e tin* (buincil ; for 
I am but a seT'.aiu — a ser\aut <d' 
otlu’is, old* r and more jio'verful ; 
and as tfU'y cotnumnd, so mu-f f, at 
p»‘i il of icA' life, if need be, e\<‘cut(». 
M ‘ar Judy,’’ Ju' continued, for Otde 
was now in tears, and it aa'ps a stranjre 
si'dit to se«' In'i* spirit so subdued be- 
fo"(» tlie youthful s(»verity of hi*r 
kio'xman, for M illiam, though lne:li 
in trust and repirntioii, was but one- 
aiid-tW(*nt.y — “J)eai lady, feel for me 
also, d'ai ry to-day with iny (’onnt- 
('V'.; or, if thou CMiist ind. enter onr 
doors, l('t me comnu'nd tln'o. to tbc 
cm (». of tin' irood Prior till my return ; 
for 1 am summoned thus Jiastily, sps 
thou seest, to fpiell anotln'i* d(*adly 
di.'*pijfeaii(I insurrection of Wliite and 


S.ivatre, in ib * Ardos. And, Prior, 
then’ lia« come an (»mbasvy from tin* 
Irisbryto Holy-cross. hhiTertain tinun 
bononrahly and f-(‘{‘Iy td my charge 
till this tumult is setti(‘d. i would f 
could n ait to trc'at with them, for I 
Inixe h'*;!rd of some (b'sipns v\ lifM'eof 
I would Ibiu slnov th‘*m tin*, vanity ; 
]*ijt tlxm knoA\ (*st th.it a rising'’ of tins 
S brooks no del ty.” 

ib' s]«r;*ie>- noon l,i> borsc', and, 
wi*h tin* loi: M- ;'tt"inh:nt • i o 'p, wbeeT* 
ed out of th.‘ arched pj jt«*wav, tb.en 
struck alon<r tin* b.each towanls tin* 
distaiit fm ds at tlu' monih of the Hn- 
ean. Tndy Clyb^ stood for a mniute 
afK'rlie w.^is eoin*, n i'b. Inu- <‘yes fixed 
on tin' eroiind, a^id lier hand pii'ssed 
upon ie*i* fori’head, tlu'ii took the 
aim of tin' Pi ior, and slowly and sor- 
ro'vfully returned to tin' J^riory. 
Of all tin*, st.niders-hy diirine- the 
Parr.s «p(’(‘clp m»pe, ]n>AV('ver,h;’.d de- 
])nrt('(i with irou* confused and dis- 
ap])oiulml than Lonahliii 

Ibielimy, Il!s di^'-iirn ? on William, 
w]iat(‘\er tlu'v mitdn hav<‘ Ix’etijWere 
apparently rendi nul (jiiife ahmtive, 
for In' lInun*.*foi ih stnunmi latlnu’ to 
dr(*nd ti.mi de.sirr* a coideia'nce ; and 
so far did Tlo'ir di<arranLU’me‘nt op(»- 
vate on bisfuiuie conduct in other 
re‘’p(»cis, thrt b/» did not afterwards 
(‘\iiic(» any e ’b h to check tin' at- 
I ’cl > of O’V'iii :>!ul litmora. 
h ! ')U‘Ajt • u! a'-* lic 1 (1 bean In'forf', 

In' now ’ c.imo d' ld ’ ' •. 4 ;— ^pont 
mn.ch ( is timr* iu leaver, m\d 
s<’cmed i» a ncni w o t idier batl 
rd\'’d, or was ab mt to s' t vory 

ti i 'X <*n ' * f fom‘» fU " [j^uatfA 

ch iiice. 'i bat chiv, The nc\t, and 
iIm' n('\t ])a''''e'' i*i ('(Ciistaiit « \])''ct.a- 
tien of \N iilhmi's return; but nc'S- • 
s<*iori*i- oliei' inc'-senper i-rt uidii daily 
lU'ws (.d’ uuexpecti'd difiicidties aud 
farther delays ; and day after tU^y the 
bba'nach n*c:retted not haviiiii' sent on 
yest('rday for iiisti uctions trom Tt”- 
rone, till at lenxtii, by sunrise on Sa- 
turday, amessentu'r arrived with the 
po'iifive as'^nri'.nce tliat the Earl 
would be at (\arrickferens in time 
for next inorninj^’s matins. The Ere- 
iiacb no sooner received this intelli- 
gence, than lie departed in baste to 
tlie encampineui on Slen isb, and by 
noon tlie oreen tents had di^a]>pear- 
ed ; and Saint Ibiriick's well fowed 
in a solitudi' as unhroktm as <»n the 
eve of tlieir ereciion. Put on the 
bill-top, and on all the eminences of 
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a \v«»Rtern aspect from tlieiict? to De- 
viH, therf' had arisen piles of turf and 
iai^ots before sunset; and c1o»h be- 
side, scarcely distiii^uisliable from 
wliatever cov or \ he lout: ^rass or hea- 
tlier mitrhtHlVor<l, had couched down 
a kern, witli a slow tire of peat by his 
hide. Meanwhile, at the Priory, al- 
tlioi]p;b Lady Ciyb* still kepthtu'chain- 
b(‘r in e':<*t»ssivc*. l^vief. Sir Robert 
Mandevill laid pro\ ided all aaieties 
for the entertainment of O’Neill. 
Tliere had been hiinlings and hawk- 
111*^8 ill the inornin!:s, pfaines and 
dances at nit^ht ; and the Prince, 
deliirhted witli every thint:, would 
have been comjdetely happy, had not 
her duty k«*pt Hoiiora almost <*oii- 
stantly with her inothi'i*. tint on the 
Saturday morniiit: there issued from 
the. Priory tjates a cavalcade, at the 
liead of which appeared the Lady 
Gyle iierself, aca*oiin)ani(‘d by the 
Kiiii^ht, her kinsman, whib*, amid the 
wavirifi^ of plumes and j:^litterin‘^ <»f 
gay habits and boii>iiii:s, mii^ht be 
Been the youiii: liishman, beside bis 
eminently grac<‘fiil ami lo\eIy fi ieml. 
They crossed the hills that lie be- 
hind the town, ami pursued their 
game till the middle of the. atter- 
iioon ; Imt hmg ere then they had 
broken into ililferent ])arties, drawn 
ahumler hy the div<»rse <‘<iurs<‘ taken 
by their liawks and Imunds. Tlu‘ 
cliase was now over, and the bunuus 
were straggliiii: borne in groups of 
twos ami tliiees. So»m^ liad descend- 
ed the s<M]l bri ll si<le. of tlie Knock- 
agh, or I fill of the White Thorn, and 
were winding tln*ir way along the 
Btraiid at ifs baM‘, wliere th<*. si»a- 
breeze. came fresb and <*ool from tin* 

. olihiiig tide; others, ha\itig climbe<l 
the shoulder of SrK‘\atrue, were liur- 
rying to screen themselves among 
the* steep and liazelly banks of the 
Woodburii ; while a third ]>arty, ha- 
ving taken the not them rout**, were 
desc.ending from the comirions hy 
Loiigli jMoiiriie. 

Theie is scarce a more dreary and 
ominous p<»ol on all the face of Ire- 
land than tJiis : — dark, dei*p, level 
with its bare, margin, its monotonous 
aspect unbioken by the shadow of 
any thing save the clouds, at n pre- 
ternatural height above tlie neigh- 
bouring ftea, and the Hiihject of tra- 
ditioria obscure and fearful, it now 
lay, even uqder the sun of June, and 
in the midst of the country's sum- 
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mer pride, a dismal and melancholy 
blot upon the hosoiii of the iiioiiri- 
tain. ‘Hu* party w)io had chosen 
this foi bidding route aeeorded well 
with its aspei*t ; they were tin*. Lady 
(iyle, ami her kinsman, witli the 
Erenach, vvlio liad Joined them as if 
by ajipointment ; for they had early 
fieparati'd fiom llu; rest of their 
party, and without, partaking ill any 
of tlie pleasures of the ehase, had 
been riding iij) and down in tlie way 
towarils Slemisb, till met by him a 
little time before. I'hey rode slow- 
ly along tin*, banks of the lake, i»ti- 
gagetl ill earm‘st consultation ; the 
iMeiiacli apparently uiging some- 
thing vi*ry repiiiiiiant on the lady ; 
for lht*y frecpuuilly sto])ped, wliih^ 
lier gestures b<*tray<'d excessive 
emotion, ami her colour went and 
came like the shadows sweeping 
over the wal(‘r before them. 'They 
iiad aln*ady traver^^e<i the whole eir- 
cuit of the liitb* loijgli, ami tlu^ hbe- 
iiarh, with a facts of amiiy <li^;»p- 
[ioiiirmi*iit, s<*emed ])repariiig to 
withdraw fiom tin* coiiftu tuice, wluui 
a hoisemaii was setm comiiii: at full 
gallop over tin* bari^ table-gi ound 
between them ami the town. Man- 
devill rode out to m(‘et liim ; he 
duliveretl a breatlili*ss messagt*, and 
the Knight returmul to where his 
refativt*, with her face avtuted from 
tilt' 1’U’t‘iraeh, sat. tremhling from e\- 
citeinenr, flush«*d and imlignant ; 
while iht* irritateil legate, biting his 
lips au,«Ll hreathiog liaid, pla\ed 
w itli his n ins and dagger, (foi In* 
was now aiimd,) and sttiwletl 
askance at the unolVt'iiding water. 

111 news — ill news, sister,” 
crieil S»r Rohert, “ A inesstu’ger 
is at th(? (’asr|t‘ w'ifli Avrils for thei 
execution, din-c'ted to Willi. iin as 
(hinstable of Norbiirgh. Me came 
by Armagli and Kiliiltab, and so 
missed the h’arl, else they were now 
no beitm- than (li*ad im‘H.” 

May Heaven pity me !” ex- 
claimed the miserable lady, ami 
beeame deadly pale. 

“ So sure, as W^illiam comes liome. 
to-night, he will sign ami seal their 
death-warrant,” said lioughliti l^lie- 
liiiiy. “ What say you now to iriy 
offers, lady ?” 

“ Are you sure^'* said Lady Gyle, 
Ki a voice so low as hardly be 
heard even in the cairn of the sultry 
air — Are you sure that you can 
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mtike good Avliat you Imvo offer- 
ed <■” 

“ I pledgp iny life to you,” i-ppliocl 
the Kipiiarli, “ that 1 will fulfil all I 
have pronii.*,rd.” 

“ Then/’ sai<l Cyle, slowly, wliile 
she raised Iter face that was as white 
as ashes, 1 agree.. Sir Robert, thou 
wilt stand by us 

“ To the last <lrop of niy blood,” 
ri^plied the Kniiiiit ; “ atid now let iis 
liasteti to find Monoraaiid ihePrinta*, 
atid conclude tin; first part of our 
ctirnpact.” 

'J^fi(*y put tlieir horses in tnotion 
towaials tlH‘. town at a rapid ])ace, 
as it they drearlcd to ])ause in wliat 
they had undertaken. On tin? road 
near Whiodhnrne, tlnw met a orooni 
leading' tiic» two hors('s wliiidi those 
th.ey wer/* in searcii <»! had ridden at 
tin*, hunt, and, tunpilrinvi: of him, 
\vi‘re told tiiat lloimra and her coni’. 
])'inio!i were toj^ellier in tiji* 

All tliree iniinediatidy (iiNinourit«*il, 
and iiroceeded n;) tin* lavine in 
st'arcli of tin m. I^et us now nUura 
to the pai t y nn*iitioin*d as takiiip^ (heir 
way over Slievatrue. 

Anioiiir tliem had In'ou ilonora 
an<l O'Aeill, ainl <*re tln»y reached 
tin* wateifall, they \V'‘re, accon*])a- 
nied hy hut one attendant. As thoy 
rode on, (In* banks becann? ^o pre- 

cipiMni”!, tii.at, feaiful td irns'inijj 
their bors(»s on the inseimre lootiiiir, 
the}’ nere ijhlii/e?! to Jiobl tlnur 
coiiix* for the Lfr(*ater [lart aloiiir the 
f‘\po>t‘d sunny head of tin* i^ll. 'The 
laiiiiiiHi ioMii of nonoia, a-^ she bent 
to e,ii*li sU*[» of her palfrey on the 
rtide and uneven road, heirayetl In-r 
e^h.Ml.•^^^»n. O’Neill i-.x-it his eyes 
v\isM(jl|y ifpfiri the river, wliere it 
ap|)t*a»ed ^l.incinir between llu* tr(*e 
tops, clejii* and cool below. 

“ l.ia<Iy/* said he, “ if thou ivouldst 
hut trust thyself to my guidance 
down this h.mk of fiiize and hazid, 
1 would place tlnu^ safe on yoinler 
broad sr«uu' beneath tin* rowan-trei*, 
\vlM*re the, (MM»ltn»ss of the slnnlows 
and the hrt*a:h of tin* ruiniiniT water 
will ‘'(Min refresh tlu'c. iMeaiitime 
this t>’room shall h‘:id oiir horses ou 
lu'fon* us to the Priory.” 

“ 111 trill ii,” replied Hoiiora, mo- 
ving her unirlovtol hand throuijii the 
aliiiost impalpable air ?is she spoke, 
“ I would trive. my merlin’s best 
crimson jesses siud varvela of silver 


to dip but my fingers’ ends in that 
diinplinir pool.” 

O’Neill Ieaj>(*d from his horse, and 
gave ilnj reins to liis attendant. 

See,” f.aid he, “ iiere is a path liy 
which I can lead thee to its very 
brink ; ihi! hank is here less 8t«*ep, 
and the trees grow more closely. 
Sweet lady, let me aid you down, for 
I also am sighing to change this fiery 
sk3' for the coolness of the shadows;” 
and he did si^h deeply as he assistet^ 
her to dismount, and led In*!*, sup- 
ported on his arm, down the steep 
]»athway from stern to stem and rot k 
to rock, till tliei^ (rained at length the 
tlet*pand stony channel t>f the river. 
Against tin* broad crag In* liad point- 
t‘d out, the strcani took a sweep, ri- 
sing in an uiihrol\(*ii swell almost to 
its surfai.-t* at oin* side, and sliding 
off at tin* other in a gurgling gush 
that melted and dimpled far into a 
graved ly pool below. Ilonora sank, 
jraiiting, on the sr»at of stone, ami 
di[)pe(l lier luinds over its edge till 
tlie u’atei* bubbled ii]) round lier 
white ami poH^iiod wrists. She 
looked at lier small fingers as they 
twinkled through tin* glancing edd.v, 
for sin* felt an cvf»n deeper glow 
upon ln*r cln*r*ks and forehead since 
she had (h»sceinled from the sun- 
sliine into tliesi* sil»*nl and iirjseen 
depths of the gh‘n. O’Ni'iil stretc‘ln*d 
}iiins(*lt along the hank at her feet, 
and, hiving a-^idi* his cap, laved the 
fhi^hing water o\«u' liis neck and 
blows, and tlu*y also gloweil witli a 
purpler liglit under its liuent crys- 
tal ; he then undid the scarf 
which his nngh* was slung, and fora 
im>iinuit sunk his face in its folds. 
\\ 1m»ii he raisi'd Ids head, he met the 
d.irk lainhenr eyes t>f Ilonora bent 
upon him with an interest that their 
sinhien a\ ersion could not tonct‘al. 
’Iliere was miitnal cndiaiTassimuit 
till he hrok(* the silence now be- 
come p'dninl. 

•• How ph*asant/* said lie, “ liow 
<*ool ami grateful this water is to 
iny brows ! ’The cold steel of a 
helmet rim were not more refresh- 
iiig to my wt*aried temples.” 

Alas ! Prince/’ rcpiicil Ilonora, 
“ caiist thou Jktc, ill this pcaci*liil 
ami lovely^ gb'it^ think of arms ami 
battle y” 

“ Ah, sweet ladjV’ said he, “ iho 
lovelier the laud the more we mourn 
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its loss, mid for its rrcovory. 

i’iit* !()v<di*^r iho d.ui”1it(Ms of tlio 
si ran .: or,” ho addod, “ the more w'e 
lonii: to will them also, i»a(‘h with 
lier Mid rastles. and her pre- 

sence lik(‘ a Iwjrst of siiii ^hine in tin*, 
valley.” 

“ Nay, iv’v,” hastily said Uonora; 

“ then ha^t been armini:^ for some 
liial of poi'iic ]»ro\vi*ss under t!ie 
discipliiH* of thine ohi liartl id' Sle- 
Tfiish. If tiioii dost assail me witli 
weapons so feartal, I sliall lly the 
encoiiiitor.” 

“ Trust me, f;iii* Ilonora,” said 
O’Neill ; “ 1 lie. liere thinkini? less of 
eillnn* fair s])eecli or m(*rry eonreit 
of i*om])ltmeiit, than of lossj's and 
wrotifis, and tlio hopeless sorrow of 
K*ndnp^ that these are wellnitrh as 
irretrievable as those are beyond my 
power to redress. I would to C»od,” 
lie said, passionate! 3”, “ that I had 
either never hin'ii horn my father’s 
son, or that when I <lid come to 
visit our aiH'ient kinixdoms, ic lirnl 
I)(»(*ri with tin* weaptuis of war iii 
1113’^ inunL*., and its stmnness in 1113’^ 
heart, that I nn:.:ht not l;:ive Ixnm 
thus unmaTunnl hv’ livincr witli the 
stnueier, t:d I love his dau^ldcu* 
better lli in can* own — hotter, llo- 
nora, llnm all n»y liopes id* sove- 
reiunty t>r honour.” 

A d ‘ ‘piT hinsli than ever oovennl 
ilonora’s face and neck, ^vliile sl:e 
repli.ol, as thouj.di >lie had iin<h»r- 
stood him ffein rally, Sliame on 
thee, Ih iin e, to <h*]ne<‘ate t!o‘ love of 
oil}’ — We have he(»n coinmand<*d to 
Jove e\en our onoTnli's.” 

“ And <'ouldst thou, Iloiiorn, love 
an rriem}’’ of tin* English ?” said 
O’Neill, lixiiig Insldue eyes ardentl3’' 
upon lior beautiful countenance. 

“ With all Christian kindru'SH and 
good-will,” slie replied ; and there 
was a tone of conscious oxjiertancy 
in her voice, find llie lawn trembled 
over lier fluttering bosom ; — with 
f^ucli love that I would liave them 
forget their wrongs, and come and 
live among us like brothers and sis- 
ters,” she added ; but ere slie said 
so much, O’Neill had taken her 
hand, and told all she >i)ad antici- 
pated. \ 

“ Honora,” he said, after tlie first 
confusion of her mingling ]d ensure 
and timidity had subsided, “ 1 liave 
ciuifessed my love for thee before 
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1 have told wliat, alas ! thou should.st 
have known before I Irul claiirnul 
any place, in tby thoughts. I am sou 
of the O’Neill ; l)ut as he and his 
kindred mn}’' sanction mv marriage, 
so and so onh' will 1 enjoy tiu* rights 
of my birth. 1 will not conceal from 
thee that lionghlin IMielimy did, on 
th‘* day afti*rour f’rst 111^*1)11”*, Avarn 
me that tlie}'^ would Jie^itate to sanc- 
tion tliis; hut I liave oth<*r kinsmen 
in tlie west. 1 would hi* well con- 
tent, for mine own j)art, to fon‘go my 
<‘biims to an3'’ sliare of sovereignty, 
and live an unknown chieftain Under 
the O’Donnell, so that thy ])resenc(^ 
might atom* for tin*. :ihst*n(*e of ail 
otliersph^ndour, while thy love would 
siipjd}' a huTuiredfold tlic loss of any 
kiusnnurs alfectioiis.” 

“ I c:vre not. for power or splen- 
dour,’’ f^md llonora; “ hut thou wert 
made* for honour and dominion, ainl 
it .shall not In* 103' hand that will 
take tin* crown from 1113” head.” 

“ I w ill h ick to 'r3M-one to-night,” 
cried “ami if in\' father 

yiehis not to my entreaties, W'e will 
ilv' tosreth'cr, I !onora, to 'rirconnel I or 
to l)nn(*i»al, or to iny cousins in Inis 
Oven.” 

“ Alas,” she said, thou knoAvest 
T.at, w’fiirlier to fly! — (’ome to tz-s 
J^lcdim — eonn* Avithin onr Pale, ami 
be a fellow^-Mibject of onr King! — 
Put. wois me, jknow not Innv long 
J ma\' myself be an bbigli"!! siibjt'ct! 
i\fy mother is in<*eiised agtiinst their 
laws; lyy uneles are snfVering im- 
|;risoiirnent, and thr<*atened death at 
tlndr liands ; I know not Avliat to fla3^ 
Alas, I C'nU" know tliat I ha\c^ rioAV a 
dearer solicilmb* than ever !” 

O’Neil' cla^'ped ln*r to Ids breast as 
sh<^ made the avoAval,:ir.<l had ])reKS- 
ed her elcn-k and lijis Avith kisses 
that wn'ie not avoidinl, Avhcii her 
inothi'r and the Erenach, with Sir 
lloln rt i\landevi!l, ap])eared at a lit- 
tle ilistanei*, making tindr wa}’' along 
the. rocks by the side of the little 
river’s channel. Tin*, lovers rose in 
confnsdon; hut llonoradid not slirink 
from O’NeiU’s side as lier mother 
npy)roached. 

“ Here Avill bo little preparation 
neee.ssar3',” said tlie lCn»nncli, ami 
ndvancefi before the lady to Avhere 
they stood, sb.e wdth doAA'iicast face, 
hut ho with eyes fiercedy 
the iiitrudtu s. 
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!i(‘; “ wliJiL infikc ynii Jiorr uiikid- 

drii V ’ V>»it lir sliort l(> p<*r- 

:i sniilo of siitisfjiftioii upon 
r<)iiL’ Idiii's <*<*inil(‘iKinc<‘, \viiil«‘ T^ndy 
<»yli*’s, l]junj‘»h nil its riiounii 
I X pres"-. “(I a tdiid pleasures 

“ l)(':u- children,” f-aid the Ere- 
Tiach, (jiVering a hand to f*a( h, “ we 
have r<iine. tfi make \ on as happy as 
lovini' h(‘arts <lesire. We havis 

sc'Mi you ]>:if/Iitin"' yoiir troth, and 
nn\i» come to l<‘ri<l you to your 
hriokil — if ye. will, wiihin an hour.” 

“ ”ris all j>*ood sooth ht* tells lliec», 
hjve,” said (i\h‘, u'h(» lunr stood l>y 
h* r a':^(‘ni‘'!5f d and iiier<‘dulous 
'hnnditei-, Avhile slo* parti'd th(* curls 
I’foui her 1)1 oAv, niifl Ki^^c'd her fore- 
iicad ; hut tears u crc‘ tallina* on llo- 
noia's lj.e<- ns she said so. 

“ ( )}i, not s<» so(>n, dear mother, not 
sf» ^oo'.,” c;ied till* nntj Z' <\ eiil ; hut 
(V>,{m 11 ha<i l;:k(‘n her hniui, and re- 
liM-iancf aijil denial A' c re imdting in 
iN pi (‘^-«ure, 

“ I h are t Honor;*,” he Avhi'‘]>er- 
ed, Louiihiin ha*^ full po\v<»r fr<im 
my latino*; he consents, and th<‘i(» 
is no li'ar. Let us he ha])py to- 
dn.y, \c<* Know* not Ard.at 1 o-niorroAV 
may Inim,*. I.et us <jn to th** ih iory, 
n‘ lesst,” and h(» led her f(»r\vnrd, 
ANiiile she, hlu^hinir nnil smilinir 
t ill Miifh her t'-ai s, and ^till clincinir 
to lie!* motln r, } iehh <1 heT*s(»U into 
Ihoir lr!i!(^-!,anci ei - he had c('a*'(*d to 
AA'e*‘i>, ^ ]jhu*etl ujutn leu* pnllVey, 

with iier hridn-^rooni hy l/er side, 
u]*ou llie \vn\ to Hely-cioss. I'lu’y 
aliiditeil at the (h»oi ol’ the < hn]>el, 
anri entereci ; lioiuua thr(*\v heiseli 
ijj'on h<*r ino’ia r's nerk, ;.s (lyit' 
U’ldhl I » r ]‘]uin»ui ln ::d-dress, and 
^lnooil:^•(i <.o \*n !n i* hair; Miuuh'Aill 
yeef'd the aisle iin]>at 'eiitly, and 
O’ er/ispin^* the 10reiia<‘h hy tlie 
dr«*\\* Imiii jn idi', and I auiph- 
i;n,” ^aid he, ‘‘ ho\\' is lliis? hast 
heard IVotu Aod*h rover” 

“ (M‘uuhc»y will hless the ninr- 
ri^’L’^e,” rejdicfl llu* other, emphali- 
« ally; and O’Neill returned to lead 
Ids luide to the altar. 

1‘k'u ly next niorninor, fresh horses 
ivcrt' at the. <rate «d‘ tlio Priory, and 
th('hiidal jiarty were ajjaiii iiioiinted. 
“ We pive thee* a weary Vepiiniinp to 
thy lioney-inoon, Princess,” said the 
I h eiiach, as they turned their horses* 
heads towards ilu* road ; “ hut thou 
sliiill have rest in Muckamoro, where 
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none Avill he in danprr — it were iin- 
i.afe to tally lontjer lure.” 

“ Put this is not tiu* nearer way to 
Miicka-nore,” said Honora, for "her 
mother and Sir llohtut, avIio led the 
]»aity, had now ]>.'!ss(‘d tiio castle, raid 
Avcrc ridinp Iia tise same ])ath that 
William liad taktui to the fords. 

“I'hy lad y-uiolher hath chosen this 
way, rather than the other,” Avas tlie 
reply, and llie hhinarh spuijrd f|^ 
\\;»r(l to j(*in Jier. Alt<*r an hour’s 
ri<ie alonp the w< stern shore of the 
huiph, ]nissinp V» hiie Ahhi y and Pen- 
coole, tlu‘y took their way k-etweeii 
tlie wofuls and the broad beach, for 
the tide hatt now ehhed far ofl‘ the 
hlac'k and :nuddy hanks tliat lie along 
the ijiouth c.d* tlu* Lr‘gaii. As tlu'y* 
advanced, the gronnd lu'came low 
and marshy, o\ (‘ 1*1 nn with osiers and 
c<»arse se<iye, and skiited towards 
tlie wati r with lints of still blacker 
shu'ch, amontc whirh tin* river lay in 
tju» reaches oi' a ploomy furrow, dis- 
coloured, sih'iit, and monot(ui(>us, 

“ Elu* fords sliiuild he ])as'saMe 
no\\%” said iMandev ill ; “ I bvr llu* top 
of tin* low'- w ater maik.” 

“ Th(*y A\ ill wait for tlu* turn of tl.o 
tide,” said tlie h'rt nach; “tlu* current 
of the river is to<» strong till ch(*ck(»d 
by the counter flood.” Py ihistiiiu* 
their jiath had l(‘d them to tin* river’s 
edge, where* the water S(‘<‘nied slial- 
lovver, and a rude road was hdd u])on 
tlie soft hanks at either side. O'Neill 
and his hiidi* both utti'rc d exclama- 
lh Its of a* t()nivh!nent as they drew 
up. haeli liad h(‘en so wlu’lly eii- 
i::iyed with the otiu*!*, that till riovv 
they had paid little atlention to aught 
else, ahliou^h lloiiora had once (*x- 
].! rv«K(.d SIM pi is(* at their going so far 
^<*uthward ; luit when they found 
tlu*mse!v(‘s at the In'nndary of Down, 
both rode* up to tlu*ir CiUidiictors, 
aud questioned whither tlu-y avck^ 
going*. 

“ ^^'e do not cross,” said the Ih*e- 
iiiicli, ill r(*])ly to O’^seil), “we wait, 
the arrival of friends;” while (iyle 
turned at her daughter’s expressions 
of amazement, with a face so expres - 
sive of anguish, that llifimra could 
scarce restrain a cry of alarm. 

“ Dear moth(*r,” she exchiimed, 
“ thou art iinwu*ll ; let us dismount, 
and 'WO w’ill spread a cloak ior thee 
to lie down upon.” 

No, no, child, w-e must not dis- 
mount,” replied lier n^otlier, and 
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there was a bitterness of agony in 
her voice that betrayed even greater 
sijflVring than h«*r looks ; “ but,” she 
added faintly, lo(»kii]g towards the 
Ereiiach, “ were it not well that we 
should ride on till they come?” 

“ No, lady,” said he, “ we must 
keep together. Sir Robert, 1 heard 
the sound (»f horses’ hoofs b«*yoiid 
the bank. (h’t>ss over now, and fail 
i’rinee, look to thy bride; and 
thou, dear lady, keep a good heart,” 
In* added to Gyle, whose agitation 
was l)eet)niing rnorneiitHi'ily' greater. 
— “ Hah,” he eoiitinued, “they eome! 
— now then for the cause <jf the re<l 
hand !” and spurred forward to the 
wfit(‘r’s edge. As he spok**, a party 
of liorseineii appeared upon t)ie<ippo- 
site bank, and drew down to tlie ford. 
Lady Gyle averted her eyes, and 
blink her face upon llonora’s breast. 

“ Oh, I am bick, sick at heart!” 
bhe said. 

“ Dear mother,”, cried Honora, 
“ here is a siirht will make thee well 
again ; yonder is my hrofher Robert 
beldiid ihe haul, /.ook, look fiow tall 
lie has grown since (Wirlstiuas 1” But 
Ciyle di<l not raise her head. “ And 
there is good Sir John Logan. Jlow 
Robert Tiiz- Martin whi'^pers them, 
and wrings their hands ! See, they 
are coming now. Oh Bhelim, iny 
mother is fainting!” she exclaimed, 
as the head of the iniserahle lady 
sunk lower and lower on her hosom ; 
but O’Neill shouted aloud, and tirew 
his sword, for a <*ry of “ ftvartj 

abooV^ suddenly rose <m all sides, 
and from the sedge ami thickets 
there started up a doziui kerns, and 
rushed towards the river. “ Merri- 
fid God, they ari? rnurdeiirig the 
Karl !” screamed Honora, as she saw 
him drop from Jiis saddle, Roheit 
I’itz-Marriii drawing his sword all 
liloody from Ids sirle, Robert Fitz- 
Riehard and Sir Jolm Logan striking 
at him as he fell and the h’renacJi and 
kerns engaged in deadly combat with 
Ids servants. As the cries of “ Trea- 
son,” and “ miu fh*r,” and the shouts 
of the assailants, irdtigled with the 
plunging of men and horses in the 
water, and the clashing of weapons 
above, rose into theundistinguishahle 
din of battle, Lady Gyle raised her 
head^ and sat erect with a firm brow 
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and compressed lips, gazing at the 
scene, while Honora, clinging to 
O’Neill, with prayers, tears, and 
locked embraces, hehi him hark. 
His first impulse had b€*en to strike 
in with his own people ; then to 
arrest the hands of the inurdcrers, 
and call otV his men ; but all had heim 
the woik of an instant, and he now'' 
sat indignant, but irri>solutc, while 
the attendants of the Karl, dishearten- 
ed by the tieath i»f their leader, ami 
the. desertion of their captains, kidd- 
ed before the aggressors, and fled in 
all directions. 'J’he two Sir Roberts, 
spattered with blood and the hhick 
soil throw'll up by their horses’ feet, 
galloped from the scene <»f their dis- 
lioiiourahle victory to where Lady 
Gyle still continuetl gazing at the 
spot where VVilliam had fallen. I'liz- 
Ricliani embraci‘d his mother wiili 
affectionate ardour,and turm^d to kiss 
hivS siwit^r, hut Honora shrunk from 
him andex claimed, “ Gif, traitor! I 
touch not the hand of a lunrrlei er.” 

“ 'J’hoii doi'st me wrong, Hoimra,” 
cried lie, “ thou doest me foul wrong 
— I was his prisoner, not his sipiire ; 
anti 1 tell thee I had been a he.idless 
<‘orpse ere morning, had I not struck 
that blow for life and liberty.” 

“ Oh, Robert, thou hast d'one that 
wliich will bring down tenfold ills 
upon us all,” she said, yielding him 
her hand iiiournfiilly ; “ but if it was 
for rdierty you struck, hrothm-. who 
lliat has known homlagi', can blame 

thee. \ml for what liast thnu 

stained thy hands in this y<»ung ami 
noble gentleman’s blood?” she said 
to Fitz- Martin. 

“ To save tliine uncles’ lives, niece ; 
]ia<l he li/ed till idglit, they had been 
dead men ere eii'lit-and-forty liours,” 
answered Fitz- Martin. 

“ And for other reasons, which 
thou shall learn anon, dauglitcr,” 
added Gylt*, smiling faintly through 
all her hitter suffering. As she 
spoke, the h'.renach wasst*eii recroas- 
ing the river above, from the ]mr- 
suit. And here comes one who, I 
doubt notj will satisfy even tln*e,” 
she said, pointing to him ; hut al- 
though Ids horse made towards fheiii, 
it was soon evident that it was not by 
direction of the rider, for liie reins 

trailed with a little track of foam 
» 
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through the water, and a cry arose 
that the Erenach was wounded. 

lie holds both his hands upon 
his side,” cried the lady ; “ Ah I I 
see the broken shaft of an arrow be* 
tween his fingers ! Ride down. Sir 
Robert, and thou, son, ride <lown 
and ai<l him hither.” Rut O’Neill had 
alreacly started out to his assistance, 
and a kern had readied him, and was 
supporting him on the saddle before 
(H'lui he arrived. 

“ Prince.,” said the wounded man 
as h*^ slid heavily into their arms, “ I 
am hurt to death ; grant mt* thy par- 
don that I may <lie in peace.” 

“ I forgive thee, Loughliii,” said 
O’NimII, 1 forgive thee friudy, al- 
though it was unworthy our house to 
set upon a hra\e genthMiian, at odds 
and unawares.” Loiighlin made no 
lejily, Init groam^d iiinl turned his 
faia* to the grouml. Ry this time all 
the party had approachiMl, and were 
gathering round the spot where ho 
lay bleeding am! ghastly among the 
discoloured rushes ; Ju^ heard the, 
rustling of their foosteps, hut could 
not raise his head to look around. 

“ Is the Lady ( lyle amongst you?” 
he enijuiiM'd, in a low voice. 

“ I am here,” she answered, “ let 
me essay iny skill to diaw the fur- 
row.” 

“ I'ouch it not,” In* said, else the 
lif(» that is fast going will have left 
iin* ere I can ask thy forgiveness for 
what I havt* this day done,” 

“ riiou hast not ])layed us false, 
Pri«*st?” said Kiiz-Martin, sternly. 

“ Sir Robert, I am a dying man,” 
replied the iM’eiiach ; “ vex me not 
imw with iiphraidings. If I haci 
lived,” hi‘ said, with a inoimmt’s re- 
liirnifig ciifo'gy, “ all had been w^ell. 

I came hithiM* to draw William into 
r«*vtdt. I saw and beard him, ami 
des|i:iired of siu’cess. Let no man 
hlame im* for then seeking his death. 

1 have done that good sm-vice, and 
therein I am satisfied. Rut, la<ly, to 
engage thee Jiml ihy kindred in this 
adventure — and without that aid it 
4‘ouhl not hav4» sncci»eded — thou well 
k no west what 1 hav€5 promised to 
]><‘rfonn.” 

“ Ami if tbou hast deceived us in 
any tittle,” cried Maiidevill, “ Iwill 
burn thee on a slow lire !'* 

“ Knight,” said the dying man, " !• 
have done thee wrong, but 1 have 


done greater wrong to others who 
are now Hilont.” 

“ What hast thou done, unhappy 
man?” asked Gyle: he made no 
answer, and seemed suffering great 
bodily pain ; the question was re- 
peated. 

“ 1 have deceived you,” he said, 
with a groan of anguish, “ Cfanthtty 
knoim 7t(}t of our nyrf'fmrntJ*' All 
stood in the consternaTion of sijddjjn 
despair. “ lla<l I live<l,” lie r<‘peaied, 
“ all would have been well ; bur, as 
it is, without one to ])lay out the part 
in wliic.h I am tlius stiit ken down, 
you will he. hut the fools «>f my policy', 
the deliidiMl tools of iny aiuhiiion.” 
Fiiz- Marlin struck his l>r()w with his 
gauiitleted liand, and would have 
dom‘ vi(»lenc(^ to the .'ippareiitl v tJead 
body, (tor the Eieiiach had drawn 
out ihesi? words with almost the List 
gasps of palling lireath), had lie not 
biu n restruiiied by Fitz- Richard and 
O’Neill. 

Tlic eyes of Ilotiora and luw bride- 
groom had met, as they looked iq> in 
their first hopelessness, and tliev' Jiad 
iiHituallv deriv» d from that silent 
conference a powtu- to bear w hat- 
ever might liap])en ; but Laciy*^ (jSyle. 
and luM* kinsman siu'IixmI utterly 
<iespairing. lu the midst of the roii- 
fusiiin of the rest, whih* some ciied 
that tlie L'liglisli wen* eoming dowui 
upon ihmn, ami others nrge<l to flight, 
still sat upon their luiises, or 
stood around tlie d>iiig man. His 
lips moved again, and he tried td sign 
with his hand. Ciyle, wlio was near- 
est to him, stoopi'd, with strong ab- 
liorreiiee marki'd on Ihm' countenance, 
to hear hi*' haidly distingnishahle, ac- 
cents ; l)iit ‘'he had imt listiMO'd to 
more than tlie tir>t imperfect sen- 
tence, till her face asvinm*d an ex- 
pression of ititcri'st, and slie bent 
h*»r bead hiwer and lower, till at 
Imigtii, holding up her hand to warn 
those around to silence, she knelt 
<lown hy his head, ami, till the liml>s 
Rlilfened before her, ami the death- 
rattle choked the last syllable, con- 
tinued to cat4*b every wor<l lie utter- 
ed with the most intense eagerness. 

“ Poor wretcli,” she saiil, as she 
rose and reiimimted, “ he meant not 
to have deceived us in the imd ; even 
now, he would in some sort atone 
for what is done, l)\' teaching us what 
to do. Dear chifdren, forgive me 
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nlsf>, r»r 1 li.ive ' kuow 

liow iimvittiiiijly, to brintj: ^’oii into 
Ibis trouble ; but, trust uit*, I will 
not dos(M*t you iHiW, sinco tiiat is 
clono u'liioh rjuiuot bo uudono, nnd 
fill must iis(‘ our rcimiiiiin^ tdianoos 
for tlio l){‘st.” 

“ Wiint cliaucos now ronniiii ?” 
rri<*(l I'itz !M:irtiu. “ Wfiat <*]iaiire 
bavr wn nou" of land or liberty, or 
r^;n ol lilV, in (’I uioboy, drawn, ns 
t]u\v ma; liy us, into a war nnd an 
alii ai(‘o au*ainst tbcdr kiiowbulua*, and, 
f doubt not, against tludr will r * 

Rido by inf% Sir Rolnu t,” ronlio l 
Clylo ; “and tliou, Sir Jolin hogan, 
Inair also what 1 liavo to p»*o|ios(*.” 

Sin? rodn forward with tbo two 
Kni'.r’its ; and Uotu»raand ()'Ni‘ill,uii- 
corlaiii what nii^iitbc* tludr fato, but 
contmtod in (‘iidiirini^ it togotlior, 
drow the si'attorod k(M-ns nroiind 
tluMii, and, followod by a laniontinfir 
band, btairiiii: tin; (b*ad InaMundi on 
a bi(M* of bnundios, took tludr way 
aftor llm cddor load(U*s, aIoi‘" with 
ibo liberat<»d and oxnbinrr bdfz-Ri- 
<diard. 'J'lioy diia^rtnd tludr (umr.-^e 
ovor tlio lududits of l)(Mis and Doiio- 
iror, and, as tiu'y caino in siirht of 
tlu» dista?it Ikuui boyotul, tin? iioon- 
d'.y sun sbono upon tludr t:(»un(dls 
st ll uioiirnfiil and uiu'*ort''iii, but far 
iiom t!u* dcsr/d.r of tludr <*on- 

s^'To '-^iori on ibo. (*oidV>siou, of t!u; 

ErsO! u-li. 

On that ovcuntJir ilio ]iund(|tiart''rs 
fif tbf* (‘laii fill'll J?oy<* swarouul 
with rutaiiuT'; ol' rbo nuisu*rou> rld^d*- 
tains of l;iis Owun, 'Fir (vornudl, 
Oiirl,an;l OIrtbur, d'lu* ()’])'>ULrlu'r- 
ty, O’Douufdk O’ 1 Ian Ion, MarMul. on, 
a .fl otiuTs of Ifss notf*, liaci liunn in- 
\ it<*d to a solomn ronfiTunro in tiu* 
Castlo. of Aodli, till* oxilc* kirur of Dal- 
aradia. O’Nuill’s fortaliro, altliou^li 
built for a toinporary rofiujro, and 
fulinittiiiGf no stouo into its strurtiiro, 
savo tboso on whirfi tlu* i 7 iiuif»rous 
firos bnrnod. was, novortlndcss, an 
oxtensivo and impovino* pibn IIugti* 
tro(*s bad burn tollud from tlu* sur- 
rouridiii" forosts, and sunk so doop, 
for tlu* main timbers of the walls, 
as to defy the most violent storm 
that ever swept from Slieve Onllen 
above, down to the expanse of Lough 
Neagli that lay beneatli. The inter- 
stices had been closely wattled and 
covered over all with plaster of grey 
loam, wrought into rude mouldings 
round the doorways and narrow win- 
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dows. The roofs on thi*, mi'Tuer parts 
of tin* building were tif straw, or 
rush thatch ; hut over tlu* gn at hall 
all was of massive ])laijked oak, that 
glisteiis'd in the sun with a thiik 
varnish ilrawnfrom tlu* piiu^s around. 
The whole* was surnuuinted by a 
watch-tower, rising full fifiy feet 
from one end, and suppifrting a li.ig- 
slafT, wheiK ^ the red hand wave<l 
out on its around ol' wliit** f:irabi>ve 
tlu* trre(*n tops <?f Iru* hi/liej-t trei's. 
In llu* opr'ii sp »ce Uiat r. toped away 
oil f*v<»i j’ side to llu* verg«* of llu* fo- 
rest, feuiporary huls had beiui <*rect- 
<*d, and some hundred ketns and 
gailogliis^es miiiht lu* sei'ii lying 
about, their sunny sides, or busily 
i*ngnge(l in games :nul feats <>f 
s!n»ngtli upon the ru'ld. Ib*re and 
tlu*re a liorn still went its round 
among a eii <*u» of a do/.<*n together, 
shewing that llu* evening m(*al was 
just linish!*d. In the <*ourt immedi- 
ately hi‘fon* tlu* C’astle, theiv* was a 
better sort of gallogl.i-.».(*s, with soiiu*. 
iddleuien or esijuiies, still busied 
in clir(*eling tlu* <|u.irteriMg of men, 
ami stabling of lu>rs(‘s ; while, among 
piles of arms and armour, two war 
cloudols stood opposite tlu*. gates, 
with the gil(h*d liarm"-s not y“t re- 
iiU>v(‘d from their pole 

(h-owds of hu’b'r.-x weri* liiirrying 
to a»i'i fro rinu. ng tie* lower buildings, 
wlier * the leiiMpiet was still going 
on, and lu'.n ing ' h* mid houey-\.'iiu* 
l’ro»n t!.e eeliars to tin* griait Inill, 
viu re rhi* chiefs ihf ni^elvi's were 
a'-*^emblc<l, each *n*;\tcd upon a boss 
o*' riishe ; CO', erefi with a cloak, 
b'*rore H s'*]n:;'Je trihdi*, with Isis 
butler bcidiifl him, ;md his s\v'ord- 
bearer ly his side, d'lie w alls we'ri^ 
licre liung W'i!!i tapestry of erims«)u 
frize, fesKMuo d b(‘twu*eii llu* timbers, 
eni'li of Wihi**li rose like a tro])by, sus- 
taining its load of silvan and mili- 
tary deeoratioiiM. At the iip[K»r 4»nd 
of the ball, upon a rais(*d platform, 
stood throe huge candles, formed of 
rushlights, bound together to the full 
thickness of a man’s body, and no- 
thing less than ten feet in lu'iglit. 
Every one was siipiuirted by two 
butlers, whose ollie.e. was to fi‘ed the 
pith with oil as fast as tlio fleme i-on- 
Htimed that in whieh it had hi*en ori- 
ginally sti»f*ped, and to guard against 
danger to the wood around t%m a 
boily of flame so great and high as 
rose from each, and filled llu* hall 
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IVom end to end witli intense amber 
Of all t!i(» assembled ebi 
tains, Aodli O’Neill liiinstilf was, by 
Ills yellow bead, tiie tallest. He stood 
iij»at bis table, a horn of mead in bis 
band, and, as lie rose into the light 
cd' tjie torebcs, w]ii< li the height cd‘ 
ibi^ pbuforni Jiad bitherto shaded 
from him, the brazen Hash of liis 
hea<l ill the sudden gUiie caught 
c\(*ry ey(^ 

“ He iis(*s like a comet in the 
nigiiT,” \\ hispeianl (^dlough Moyle 
to the iMacMalnin’s harper at the 
loot of the h<ilL 

“ Like hiiglit iron fioni tlui fur- 
rnu* • v\’iu ii the sword is to be liam- 
niered iliMt .-hall consuim^ the Mtran- 
ger,” re‘M)uiid:Ml the bard of tlu^ 
iJetir’s cluldreii. 

“ Iloyal ami noble Ibinces,” beiran 
lh(* yellow Kin<^, ill a voiei*- that lilleil 
ball and ])a•^:'au.e e\eii ti> the out»n* 
doors, iatniiiis ( 'liieflains aufl wor- 
thy Kjiiglits, who ha\e thi:^ <1 ly done 
lioiiour To our p»oor retreat here 
aoiong hills wliieh w<‘ can linrdl/ 
rail our own, 1 pledge you, one and 
all, and pray you, of your loving 
ki.'ulness, that you would now assist 
our councils with your w'isdom and 
advii c. Vou havi? all st*en how the 
lal.st* IbiLdislunaiJ, with spit<*ful aiid 
iiedicious ]>erM*v erance, ceast's not 
to mal\(‘. (laily some fartlu'r eiicroach- 
ineiit on tin? littb* that ha.s bmm iedt 
to us. Hot iiy need 1 speak of 
wron',"s that all l;a\ e felt from year 
to Near.'' What s:jy } on, Piinea*s 
of Leaih ('<m — shall we enilure this 
loni;ei-, or fall ujmu their settlements 
with united ai ms r ’ 

Chit ftfiiii after ehieflaiii ga\ e his 
voice for peace or w'ar, as each w as 
more or Jess acijuainted with the 
real povvm* of the English, \aiious 
])lan.s W’cre ])roi)i)sed, and had been 
ilebated, wdien ipiestion arose of the 
extent to W'bich laiglish defection 
might he r(*e.koiied on in case of a 
gem*ral rising. Many families were 
named, and among the most consi- 
derable, the De liugbos of Galway 
and Mayo, w ho had already assumed 
tlie Irish patronymic of IMacW'illiam, 
or sons of the renowuied Sir W illiam 
Burgh, a w arrior of the preceding 
geiu’r.ilion. 

“ Of these w'c have* assurance,” 
said O’Neill, “ and of their kindrejl 
of tho north I should ero now have 


had intelligence, but that my mes- 
sengers (hday, 1 know not ivJiy, in 
Dalaradia.” 

“ For the northern De Burgh 1 am 
here to answuu*,” sai<l a ligun' sepa- 
rating from the crowd at the foot of 
the hall. 

The stranger was enveloped in a 
cloak', but the voice was that of a 
woman, and the face, w'hen in ad- 
vancing she removed the hood that 
liad cunccah d her b atures, w'as ftlTlt 
of Lady (jyle. All w'cre mute iii 
astoJ^i^hmellt. Aodh advanced, took 
lier hanil w ith natural couiK sy, led 
lier to thti upper end of tin* hall, and 
drank to hei licalili ; but it w plain 
that all this wuis half involuntary. 
Gyle dropped the. c’n>(ik from her 
sliouhb-rs, passi'd lu‘r Inuid over lier 
brow, and for a nioiiimit looked up 
as if Slacking strength to bear the 
scene she h.id MUitiired into; tbeii 
took the silver goblet that was hand- 
ed to hei* by the c hief builer, look- 
(‘d round tloj gazing assnijjbly, and 
said — “ King Aodh, and ye, Piinci s 
and Gcntlmnen — 1 jilecKc* the health 
of all w ith 111 . feigned good- will. 1 am 
liere an unhidden gu(*st ; but lht‘ 
giand-daugliti r of an O’Briim need 
not fear, inethinKs, to coirn* among 
tla‘ Priuc(‘s of li eland in tludr coun- 
cil. I have come, iiolile Aodh, to 
answ t*r for our house ; that as we 
W'm*e w eary of the piide of lliclniid 
the red. so an; w e now' ready tc) re- 
bel against tin* tyranny of William 
the cruel, w ho lias already slain ami 
imprisoned liis ow n kinsman, conhs- 
cau*d their estates, and scorned the 
ap[»lications of his owm P4‘ers, and of 
Holy Church herself, on their behall'. 
JVinces, and 1 will say kinsmen, for. 
onr house has mixed blood with the 
nobility of Ldster, as often in happy 
wedloek as in lionourable battle, w'c 
have, by ibis severance of the Kng- 
lish tie, througli the keen cruelty 
of our leader, become the natural 
fru'iids and allies of our nearest pro- 
tectors; and to whom, save, to the 
Chiefs beyond the Pale, shall the 
revolted Kiiglislunan look for pro- 
tection ? 1 am here, a w'eak w oman, 
to plead the caust* of many, and you 
may widl wonder that the cause of 
such a family should rest in^ liands 
KO feeble. Alas ! iny Lord is long 
dead, my sou is a tender youth, my 
brothers are slain or captive, iny 
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noble kinsnicii of Mandevill are 
tlieiiiselves at feud v/ith Cylaiiel>oy. 

1 alone am left to dare peril and 
liard-;hi(Y in our ehiblreirs behalf, 
anti I have travelled hither. Princes, 
to iiri^tj you to take back ytYiir own, 
and to lulinit us partners of your 
dan timers and alliance.” 

She paused ; a hum of approba- 
tion rose on all sides, and slie con- 
tiiuied — ' 

What service do you crave of 
IIS, Princes 'f We aia? fewer than we 
liave been, hut never were we yet 
so well dispoM^l.” 

“ Seize upon ( 'rfiirfergiis (^-^stle,” 
said a south-country chieftain, “ vvhih^ 
we overrun Peeaile, and so cut <*lf 
tln'ir coiuiriunicatiiin with Tj<‘in^U‘r.” 

"file castle is strongly j^an i'«on- 
ed,” she replied; “ we are too h*w 
to essay it.” 

“ Yet,” said a voice in t,h(» crowd, 
althoui^h the ho.ir’s lair he unspoil- 
ed, we sW‘W the wild hoar to-day in 
the wood.” 

“ Ha!” <-i*ied Aml]>, “ tlje elo'^ed 
eyes of William weie tiulya tjiaddtu* 
sii^lit than tweij tlu^ <»peii nates ol his 
castle. 1 had not soiinht his alliances 
Jjad I kuejwui, Princes, of yemr riNiri«(, 
or of thy fi ieiulslii[>, huly — TJiy kins- 
men aie ever by him — he is our wuirst 
enemy.” 

“ Let me not <lisi?uise it,” sijid (jlyle, 
but she faltered as slur spoki* ; “ we 
do oll\*r you fre<'dom from lliat pest 
and scouii^e, of your nation. But 
much as we lont( to ])ro\e ourst^lves 
trusty and prompt alli«*s, wu* w'ould 
mu shed blood in the (pj.u-rel w ithout 
full assurance, of protection in <le- 
feat — and hhiuu^ me not, Piince, 
that I stipulate where lite and lor- 
tune are at stake — neitluu* will we 
without alstj lupjal and just recoin- 
ptujsu in succ<‘ss.” 

“ Ask what tiuju w'ilr,” <*ried Aodli, 
that service o-ains it;” hut his sons 
Neale More, and Brian, and all the 
younger chieftain*^, murmured, arul 
there were expressions of disgust 
heard among many of the elder 
Tauists, 

‘‘ Wt? will buy no man’s blood,” 
said Brian Baliagh. 

Let the assassin look for accom- 
plices among the Scot,” cried Neale ; 

we Inu’e neither Bruce nor Kirk- 
patri4tk,i!ii ^yi one.” 

cried Aodli sternly, 


** I would that we had even such 
brave men in tlie place of vain and 
irresolute boys. I tell thee, huly, 
thou Imst named the price of wliat 
thou Hsiest to ask. This William 
is a worse than C\)myn ; and the man 
that makes him suri^ shall he, a bet- 
ter Bai on tlniii ever w'as Kirkpatrick. 
Say w'hat thou demandest, lady.” 
But the (*oh»ui‘ came and w'ent upon 
(jryle,’s cheek ; she covered her fiu*e 
U'ith her hands, and burst into pas- 
sionate vviu»ping. 

‘‘ Basil and unmannered hoys,” 
rriiul Aodli to liis sons, “ your in- 
sohuit taunts sliall not pass ijnj)U- 
iii>Iu‘d.” And he to()k the hidy's 
liaud, and strove to soothe her with 
kiiul woi (Is and apologii^s; luit (jlyle’s 
ti'ars llow 4 ‘d taster and faster, and 
slu? sobbed aloud. ^I'hose! w ho had 
repi oaclied luM*, already hlanuHl iht ir 
own harshness, and the sons of 
()‘\(‘ill j()in(‘d tiudr fathers en- 
treati*‘s that siu^ W'ould foi lilve them. 

“Oh my Lords, niy Loids/’ siu; 
cried, foi^xetting, in lier agony, alike 
forms of adon^ss and prearrange- 
ment of action, “ I do not deserv e, 
these rcproacdics ! I cannot longer 
hear your uinvorthy thoughts ot me. 
JMy Lords, the* I'hu l is already slain !” 

'Siie had no sooner iiiadt; llu? 
avow'al than the shame of her former 
sippart^iit hypocrisy again assaih'd 
hi'i*; *and amid the coniiiNion that 
lier iiitidligenec* Jiad eri'ated, sht» 
ag.iti liaNtiMied im|)atiently to justify 
hersell-i-” Oh, Jooir my stoiy,” slo^ 
imploK'd with iJplifti'd hands; “ judge 
liu! not till I have told what hiings 
me to this degradation. King Aodli, 
I )iav(* hi*eii wrought upon by ihy 
uaim* ; 'i was thy legate* w Ijo dee ei\ (*d 
iiK*. Let im* hut speak and 1 w ill t(*ll 
all.” Sin* dried her te ars and eoii- 
tiiiued Tiiy le*gale* seiught tei tam- 
])(*r with William; he saw that his 
designs W’ere lie>p(*le*ss, and strove to 
bribe us to the* att.em(it that has hee-n 
ae'eornjdislied. li«{on‘er(‘d us in thy 
name, feu* a reward, all the hinds of 
l>ulf(*rin, w'itli oblivion of all ill-will 
te» my sem aiiel kinsmen of' Mandevill ; 
all the huuls of northern Dalaradia, 
from (/lough to the sea, to my im- 
])risoYied brothers, and them he eii- 
gagiid to set free from Nor burgh 
within six days; and to cotitirm tho 
Tompact, Aeidh, he ofIVied ihy 

uame^ the liand of thy yuuugeat sou 
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in lioiiourable rnarriage with my only Btari<i bt fore an aRs(Miibly of nifn, and 
daujiliUT.” bargain l\>r tlu* piici* 4)t infainy. My 

“ V^illain !” cried Aodli, “ I never daughter is the hride of thy son, but 
autboiized him — and tliuu lia^t been she brings ihy liaiiuii a richer duwer 
cUi[)ed, lady r’’ tljaii ever di<i the wife uf an C)’iN<*ill 

“ 1 tall C«ud to witness,” she re- liefore. Alas, alas, Utmora, tlioii 
pbu'd, '* that 1 s|jiiiiied his bi ilie, rich badst little though i of what would bo 
as it Was, with set)rii : — but, my thy mar i iat^e portion !” 

T.ords, there came a inehsengtM from “And Pheliin, lady,” said Aodh, 
eouncil with orders for my bio- “did my son Kmrw’ of tliy et)m])ael 
tiler's death wiihont delay, and Wii- “ He kii(‘W'' not,” slu» replied, 
liam had to ritle from Aides next knows notevtui ini\vth(*periileii- 
moi iiing to sign iheiii.” eounter t*»r his saK(‘ ; — h(‘ and liis 

Aodli’s lirow' that had eh*arr <l up hiitle await iby deleiinination in se- 
at first on lu r reply, fidl attain, and lit; curity ; if t ht y i eeei v e not thy pat don 
sttu nly ([u<‘sliuiM*d, “ \\ hat th*‘ii, ej t* iiioi niiit' , they will liav e lied far 
lady ? Is the son of a hiimlied kings lit^yeml ihy displeasure. 1 only am 
mai lied to //^v daughiei V” “ ht‘ie, a \\ t‘ak, v\ idow etl, outlawed 

“ My tiaiiLtliter,” n‘plied Hyle, woman — 1 and one ti iisiy kinsman, 
Kiinilmg at ili<‘ imputation of infeii«*r who has sharttl my foilimt*s in 
bii ill, and now uneheeked hy lht‘ eon- ])(‘a( <‘ ami honoiir,and is willing now 
s< nm^ness tif di-^slmu lat ion — my lo shart" ihton in danger, and, if nt*ed 
dan-,,liier shrinks not Iroiii eoiiipari- he, in dealh. Srand lorih, Sir Robert 
son t>f aneesn y wiili even thee. Her h iiz-iMari in Mamiev ill, and she w this 
{ji eat forefather, C’hai lemag m‘, was ungratelul Piiiicelhe testimony on 
laii|jeior of nations and etMintries, ihy swonl.” 

out. of whieli as many kingtioms of bh e she liad rinisluol, iNfaiidevifl 
C/laiielioy as tin* King of ( laiieboy adv aiieetl into the Jirill, hoblinii in his 
can hoasi lineal aiieesioi s, iiiighl li.iv e liaml tht* swoid wiih whieli lie had 
bt*en takmi, W'ilhont St inting a lioi Sts slain the j'.tiil — “ Jieholti tin* bitmtl 
in liis huiidi4‘<i stables, td ton; pilt; of tlit‘ tyiaiJL!’']ie exelaimetl, ai.tl 
of lull ley. Her aiieesitirs by llieside siruek the point t>f tin* wiapoii into 
olher nobIt' father, wert; baitmoof the uiamml ; ii tpiiveuul fioijj the 
'vormantly, whtise vassals led eaeli stia.Kt*, ami slmok ilu‘ n d eui^t that 
as many men to their slamlard as luul still atilo i ed to it in fb kes upon 
hall ibe iniisler-roll til tby people ; — the lioor. 'The boldnehs of the action, 
ami her :M‘eal-i!i aiidfather vv'as the anti tlu sight 4)t iiii tmemy's liearr's 
D’lhieii, at whose ftml^toul kings t»f bhrod scartmed at tin ir feel, juint'd 
such iiaiions as thine Lave and tt) tln^ spiiit w ilb vvhitb Ciylt* liad al- 

tiooe their liomagt*.” leatiy w tm the respect ami ])ity td' 

“ 'riioii bravest it well, lady,” said al!,iais(‘tl sueii a tiiumpb td stern atl- 
Aotlli, “ well and bohlly — but wt; of iniraiitni, il.ai the w Iitde ball lung 
th 'ranislry well ntrt our Hi inces wiibacclamaliuns,andAo(Ui,whether 
thus rashly to the duugblors ot Saxon it was that lie could not it‘sist tlio* 
Kniiilits.” iinivtnsal voici*, or that be really 

“ Ob, bad I but a little longer con- sy inpatbizetl with it, advanced and 
ciuilml ibeliiilb,” cried (iy le bitterly; exieiided a liaiitl to each. 

“ Jiati I templet! lliee with offers td a “ Moble lady, ami valiant sir,” said 
sm vice to be per formed, as tmr nii- be, when thc‘ tumult bad abated, 
serable tlecciver ctmnselletl me ttr tlo “('laiieboy knows bow lo honour ctm- 
wiih Ids dying breath, anti as lie slaiicy anti ctmrage ; anti if I were 
wtiulti liavt»’ tltuie himself liad lie li- forgetful of llie. worlb of this service, 
vtni to linisli what be liegan ; had I 1 would well tleserve the it‘prt>aches 
bitltleii tliee tt> kindle thy warning w hich ihtm, lady, hast mrt made alto- 
fire on Slit've (oilUm, ami shewn tliee gelhcr unprov okml ; hut forgive the 
an answering light on every* hill in anxiety of a father for his son, ol a 
Antrim, as I was prepared by him to King lor oneofiht* Princes of liispt»o- 
do, and as 1 sbtmld have done; bad pie. Sir Robert, tliis good sword has 
I but shewn our sirenglh,and stipu- healed the tpiarrel itcausetl last suiii- 
laletl for its exercise, I could liava iner ; thou shall have all iny legale 
gained whatever 1 desired. Rut lam promised thee — Ivvill make good the 
H weak woman, Aodh, audi could not pledges of my name in all things.” 
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‘‘ OJi iioMe Aodli,” cried Gyle, “ it 
was m iilicr for land nor for lordship 
that we consented — rescue my 
brothers, and wi* care not for the 
woods of Diillei in/' 

‘‘ By the staff of Murus,” cried 
O’Neill — and ail of Ids name, at the 
great household oath, bowed — “ I 
will have them in possession of their 
lands within three days, (dse W'ill 
1 raze the walls of Norbiir^h stone 
ffbiii stone. And, lady, ibr thy 
dan I'll ter, she luurtt be worthy any 
Prince in livland, else were she not 
thiin.s I would fain s(‘e lier as IMie- 
Urn's hriile : wiiere hide they?*' 

“ W'e left them in Cl.m Conkein,” 
saidGyle— andlier voictiiiou faltered 
as iimcli from joy, as it had done so 
sliortly before fiom slnime and sor- 
row — tl'.ey think that we are at the 
abbey or ( -ohn’aim*, to procure them 
shi[i\diiu; for Seotlaiul ; for pardon 
froiii thee they do not hope, and liad 
tliey known tin* ptnil of lliis ad\en- 
tiire, they had not easily parted with 
im\ .Sir Il<d;eit will lead lliy mes- 
sengers to I'ltir coJK'ealmenr, hut, 
Aodh, after 1 liin e seen thci' bless our 
childr.n, t)ie abbey of Muikamoie 

Siiai! h(! 

“ We will iouse them ere sunrise," 
Cl it'd Aodli, “ and that with a joyful 
sum ions ; and now, Princes of the 
Noiih, wilt) ridiis with nm lo-uiorrow 
to the lath (d‘ Doiicgor 

On every side the assembled ehief- 
taliis of/eretl iliemstdves ; some drew 
their swords, some shouted their war 
dies; the liaids answered from the 
hall, and the kerns, with their bag- 
pij)es,from the court-yard; tlie neigh- 
ing of horses, and the rushing and 
trampling of troops, filletl the whole 
Hj)ace from forest to forest, and all 
was tlie tumult oF])reparation thence- 
forth till midnight. 

Tim watcldircs on the Antrim hills, 
in answer to the flame upon Slicve 


Gallen, were still burning red in the 
obscure dawn, when there arose a 
sound of rattling arms and trampled 
tlfu kets among the deepest of the 
western forests of the Bann, and 
presently from among tlie displaced 
boughs of the underwood, there 
thronged a dark multitude of lior^o 
and footmen, and poured down like 
aiiotlier river on the fords, Tlui 
sun liad riMm, and the fires were 
undistingiiishable in the broad light 
of day, hut the living stream still 
swept from bank to hLmk of the 
choked ami swolhm rivi-r, for its 
waters rose jigainst the dense ar- 
ray of kerns and galloghisscs as 
against a builded mound, ami split by 
tlu'ir limbs into a thousand currents, 
giislic mgh them with them 
and lumult ot a lapid. in a charlut 
siUToumh d by spears, and 
overcaiiopicd by waving banners, 
habited in the robes of an Irish Prlu- 
cess, crowned and Uiivi'ilcd b. twci n 
her mother and husband, sat 1 loiioi a, 
while Aodh Boye and his (»ther soi-.s 
riding by th(‘ chai iot side, gazed wiih 
unconcealed admiration on their 
lovely kinswoman — lovely throu-:!i 
all tiie bulieiings of walchinL^ a ml 
bitigue. Along witli them rode biiz- 
Mmtin, Fitz-llieliai d, and Sir Joliu 
Logan, for all the Ihiiilisli comau nrd 
ill William’s death liad lied togciiicr 
to Clan Coiikein, and all had been re- 
ceived into the favour and protection 
of O’Neill, 

It w^as ioug till the Baiiu resunifd 
its (juiet flow after that ])assa>ie ; 
when the nation of O’Neill had cross- 
ed, the wilder outlaws of the wi st 
followed; tribe after trilm swipt 
back upon the astonished and de- 
fenceless iMiglisli; and although a 
speedy retribution ovm’took the iiiur- 
derms of the I’birl, Antrim <lid not, 
for full four humlr<‘-d years, recover 
from tlie lit turn if Clmicboy^ 
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UliTRlUL'TlUJS- 


A M AV-MOiiM.v(; oil LMis water and 
tlui banks ot Ulswater — commingled 
cavtlj and hcav'cn. Spring is many- 
colonrcd as Autumn; but Joy, in- 
stead of Melancholy, scatters the hues 
daily brightening into greener life, 
instead of daily dimming into yel- 
lower death. The fear of Winter 
then — but now the liope of Sum- 
mer ; and Nature rings with hymns 
hailing the visible advent of theper- 
tticl year. If for a nioment the woods 
are silent, it is but to burst forth 
anew into louder song. The rain 
is over and gone — but llie showery 
sky speaks iu tb<i streams on a hun- 
dred hills; and the wide niountain- 
gloom opens its heart to the suii- 
shiue that on many a dripping preci- 
pice burns like lire. Nothing seems 
inanimate. The ver}' clouds and 
their sliadovvs look alive — the trees, 
never dead, are wide-awakened from 
iboir Hle(»p — faujilies of dowers are 
frequenting all the dewy places — 
4>ld walls are splendid with the light 
of licliens — and birch-crowned cliils 
up among the co^s send down their 
fine fragrance to^»e I^ake on every 
bolder ' breath that whitens with 
breaking wavelets the blue of its 
breezy bo.^oin. Nor mute the voice 
of main The shepherd is whooping 
oil the Jiill — the ploughman speaking 
to his team somewhere among the 
furrows in some small latt> liold, 
won from the woods; and you hear 
the laughter and the echoes of tlic 
laugliter — one. sound — of children 
biisie<l in half-work-half-play — for 
what eb’e in vernal sunshine is the 
occupation of young rustic life V 
’Tis no Arcadia — no golden ago. But 
a lovelier scene — in the midst of all 
its grandeur — is not in merry and 
majestic England — nor did the hills 
of this earth ever circumscribe a 
pleasant<w dwelling for a nobler 
peiiv-antry, than those Cumbrian 
ranges oV rocks and pastures, where 
the raven croaks in liis own region, 
unregardtui in theirs Uy the fleecy 
flocks. I low beautiful the Church 
Tower ! 

On a kiuill not far froip the shore, 
ami not high above the watei% yet by 
ail especial felicity of place gently 
command ing all that reach of the 
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Lake with all its ranges of moun» 
tains — every single "tree — every 
grove — and all the woods seeming 
to shew or to conceal the scene at 
the bidding of the Spirit of Beauty 
— reclined two Figures — the one al- 
most rustic, but " venerable in the 
simplicity of old age — the other jg^Om 
longer young — hut still in the prime 
of life — and though plainly apparel- 
led — in form and bearing such as 
are j>ointed out in cities, because 
belonging to distinguished men. 
The old man behaved towards him 
with deference but not humility; 
and between them too — in many 
things unlike — it was clear — even 
from their silence — that there was 
Friendship, • 

A little way off, and sometirm^s al- 
ino^.l running, now up and now down 
the slopes and hollows, was a girl 
about eight years old — whether beau- 
tiful or iiot you could not know, for 
her face was either half-hidden in 
golden hair, or when slie tossed the 
tresses from her brow, it was so 
bright in the sunshine that you saw 
no " features, only a gleam of joy. 
Now she was chasing tlie butterflies, 
not to liurt them, but to get a nearer 
sight of their beautiful gauze wings 
— the first that had come — she won- 
dered whence — to waver and wan- 
ton for a little while in the spring- 
suiisliino, and then, she felt, as wond- 
vously, one and all — as by consent 
— to vanish. And now she stooped 
as if to pull some liltlo wild- (lower, 
her hand for a moment withheld by 
a loving sense of its loveliness, hut 
ever and aiiou adding some new co- 
lour to the blended bloom intended 
to gladden her father’s eyes — though 
the Jnippy child knew full well, and 
sometimes w<»pt to know, that she 
herself had Ids entire heart. Yet gli- 
dingor tripping, or dancing along, she 
touch eit not with fairy foot one white 
clover-flower on which she saw 
working the silent bee. Her father 
looked too often sad, and she feared 
— though wliat it was, she imagined 
not even in dreams — that some great 
misery must have befallen him be- 
fore they: came to live in the glen. 
•And such, too, she had heard from a 
chance whisper, was the belief of 
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tliclr neighbours. But momentary 
the shadows on the light of ^ child- 
hood I Nor was she insensible to 
her own beauty, that with the inno- 
cepce it enshrined combined to make 
her happy ; and first met her own 
eyes every morning, when most 
beautiful, awakening h'om the hushed 
awe of her prayers. She was clad in 
russet, like acottager's child ; but her 
air spoke sweetly of finer breeding 
may be met with among those 
mountains— ithough natural grace 
accompanies there many a maiden 
going with her pitcher to the well — 
and gentle blood and old Aows there 
in the veins of now humble men— 
who, but for the decay of families 
once high, might have lived in halls, 
now dilapidated, and scarcely dis- 
tinguislicd through masses of ivy 
from the circumjacent rocks ! 

The child stolcf^ close behind her 
father, and kissing his cheek, said, 
** Were thei*e ever such lovely flowers 
•seen on Uis water before, father ? I 
do not believe that they will ever 
die.^* And she put them in his breast. 
Not a smile came to his couiiteuance 
—no look of love — no faint recogni- 
tion — no gratitu(l<5 for the gift whicli 
at other "times might haply have 
drawn a tear. She stood abashed in 
the sternness of his eyes, which, 
though fixed on her, seemed to 
see her not — and feeling that her 
glee was mistimed — for with such 
gloom she was not unfamiliar — the 
child felt as if her own happiness 
had been sin, and retiring into a glade 
among the broom, sat down and 
wept. 

“ Poor wretch, better far that she 
never had been born ! ” 

The old man looked on his friend 
with compassion, but with no sur- 
prise ; and only said, “ God will dry 
up her tears.” 

These few simple words, uttered 
in a solemn voice, but without one 
tone of reproach, seemed somewhat 
to calm the other’s trouble, wjio first 
looking towards the spot where his 
child was sobbing to herself, though 
he heard it not, and then looking up 
to heaven, ejaculated, for her sake, a 
broken prayer. He then would have 
fain called her to him, in a gush of 
love ; but he was ashamed that even 
ahe see him in such a passion, 

of grief — ^and the old man went to 
hor^^f his own accord, and bade her. 


as from her father, again to take her 
pastime among the flowers. Soon 
was she dancing in her happiness as 
before; and, that her father might 
hear she was obeying him, singing a 
song. 

“ For Ave years every Sabbath 
have I attended divine service in 
your chapel — yet dare I not call my- 
self a Christian. I have prayed for 
faith — nor, wretch that 1 am, am I 
an unbeliever. But I fear to fling 
myself at the foot of the cross. Ciod 
be merciful to me a sinner !” 

The old man opened not his lips ; 
for he felt that there was about to 
be made some confession. Yet lie 
doubted not that the sufferer had 
been more sinned against than siti« 
iiing ; for the goodness of the stran- 
ger — so called still after five years’ 
residence among the mountains — 
was known in many a vale — and the 
Pastor knew that charity covereth a 
multitude of sins — and even as a 
moral virtue prepares the heart for 
heaven. So sacred a thing is solace 
in this woful world. 

‘‘ We have walked together, many 
hundred times, for great part of a 
day, liy Qurselves two, over long 
tracts of uninhabij^d moors, and yet 
never once from my lips escaped 
one wcM'd about niy fates or for- 
tunes — HO frozen was the secret hi 
iny heart. Often have 1 heard tlie 
sound of your voice, as if it w^ere 
that of the idhs wdnd ; and often the 
words I did hear seemed, in the con- 
fusion; to have no relation to us, and 
to be Htraiige syllabi inga in the wil- 
derness, as from the haun tings of 
some evil spirit instigating riie to 
Bclf-dcistruction.” 

‘‘I saw that your life was oppress- 
ed by some perpetual burden ; but 
God darkened not your mind while 
your heart was disturbed so grie- 
vously ; and well pleased were we 
all to think, that in caring so kindly 
for the griefs of others, you niiglit 
come at last to forget your own, or, 
if that were impossible, to feel, that 
with the alleviations of time, and 
sympathy, and religion, yours was 
no nion'. than the common lot of 
sorrow.” 

They rose — and continued to walk 
in silence — but not apart— up and 
down that small silvan „^closure 
overlooked but by rocks. The idiild 
saw her father’s distraction— no un- 
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usual siglit to her — yet on each re- 
currence as mournful and full of 
fear as if seen for the first time — and 
pretended to be playing aloof with 
her face pale in tears. 

" That child’s mother is not dead. 
Wliere she is now I know not — per- 
haps in a foreign country hiding her 
guilt and her shame. All say that a 
lovelier child was never seen than 
that wretch — Cod bless her — how 
beautiful is Uie poor creature now 
ill her happiness singing over her 
ilowersi Just such another must 
her mother have been at her age— 
she who is now an outcast — and 
an adulteress.” 

The pastor turned away liis face, 
for ill the silence lie heard groans, 
and tlm hollow voice again spoke: — 

“ Through iminy liismal days and 
nights Jiavo \ striven to forgive, hcusbul 
never for many hours together have 
1 been ejiab U*d t<i repent my curse. 
Vor on my knees 1 implored God to 
curse her — ber head — her eyes — her 
breast — her body— unind, Jieart, and 
soul — and that she rniglit go ilowui a 
loathsome leper to the grav e.” 

“ Remember what lie said to the 
woman, — * Co and sin no more ! * ” 
Tiie, words have haunted nic all 
up and down the hills — his worjis 
and mine — hut mine have always 
souiidiul Hker justice at last — for my 
nature was created human — and hu- 
man are all tljc passions that pro- 
nounced that holy or unholy curse !” 

“ Yet you wouiil not curse her 
now — were she lying hi're your 
feet — or if you were standing by her 
death-bed 

laying hero at my foot ! Kven 
here — on that very spot— not blast- 
ed, hut green through all the year — 
within tiie shelter of those tvv^o rocks 
— she di<l lie at my feet in her 
beauty — and as 1 thought her inno- 
cence — my own happy bride ! I litlicr 
1 brought her to he blest — and blest 
1 was even up to the measure of my 
misery. This world is hell to me 
now — hut then it was heaven!” 

These awdul namfis are of the 
mysteries beyond tli©;vi^rave.” 

“ Hear me and judge. >Sho was 
an orphan ; all her father’s and mo 
tiler’s relations were dead, hut a few 
who were very poor. I married her, 
and secured her life against this 
heartless and wicked world. That 
child was horu-*and while it grew 


like a flower — she left it— and its 
father — me who loved her beyond 
light and life, and would have giv^en 
up both for her sake.” 

And have not yet found lieart to 
forgive her — miserable as she needs 
must be — seeing she has been a great 
sinner V” 

** Who forgives V The father his 
profligate son, or disobedient daugh- 
ter y No; he disinherits his first-born, 
and suffers him to xierish, perlmits 
by an ignominious death. He leaves 
his only daughter to drag out her 
days in xieniiry — a widovv with or- 
phans. The world condemns, but is 
silent ; he goes to church cA^ery Sab- 
bath, hut no preacher denounces 
punisliioent on the uii relenting, the 
unforgiving parent. Y^*t liovv" easily 
might he have taken them both back 
to his Jn‘CiVt, and lov{!d ti»em better 
than ever! Rut slie poisoned my 
cup of life when It seemed to over- 
flow'’ VAUth heav^eii. Had God dashed 
it from my lips, I could liav(5 borne 
my doom. But with her ovvui hand 
vv’liic-h r Imd clasped at the altar— 
and with our Lucy ai lier knees — 
i'ii(3 gave me tliat loathsome draught 
of shame and sorrow’’; — 1 drank it to 
the <lregs — and it is burning all 
through iny being — now — as if it had 
been hell- fire from tlio hands of a 
fiend in the sluqie of an angel. In 
wliat page of the Nmv restament am 
I told to forgiv e her? Let me see 
file verse — and tlien shall I know 
that Cdu'islianity is au imxiosturc ; 
for the voice of Cfod within me — the 
conscience which is his still small 
voice — comniauds me never from 
my memory to obliterate that curse 
— never to forgive her, and her 
wdekedness — not even if vve should 
see each other’s shadow's in a future 
state, after the day of judgment.” 

His countenance grew^ ghastly,— 
and staggering to a stone, lie sat 
<io\vn aiid e3'ed the skies with a va- 
cant star(», like a man whom dreams 
carry about in his sleep. His face 
was like ashes — and he gasped like 
one about to fall into a fit. Bring 
me water,” — and the old man mo- 
tioned on the child, who, giving ear 
to him for a monient, iiew- away to 
the Lake-sidt‘. with an urn she had 
brought wdth her tor flowers ; and 
held it to her father’s lips. His eyes 
saw it not; — there ivas her sweet 
pale face all wet with tears— almost 
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toucliiu^ htn own — her innocent 
iiioiitli breathing tliat pure balm that 
seems to a father’s soul to be inhaled 
from the sinless spirit of love. He 
took her into liis bosom— and kissed 
lier dewy eyes — and begged her to 
cease her sobbing — to smile — to 
laugh — to sing — to (lance away into 
tlu^ sunshine — to be happy — and Lucy 
afraid, not of her father, but of his 
kindness — fur tlie simple creature 
not able to understand Ids wild 
utterance of blessings — returned to 
the glade but not to her pastime, and 
couching like a fawn among tlie 
liin-ii, kepj; her eyes on her father, 
and left Jier flowers to fade unheed- 
ed beside lier empty urn. 

“ rnintelligible mystery of wicked- 
! I'liat child was just three 
3'ears old the very day it was forsa- 
ken — sla; abandoned it and me on 
Us ])irth-day! Twice had that day 
been o\)served by us — as the sweet- 
cist—the most sacred of holidays — 
and now that it liad again come 
round — but 1 not present — for 1 was 
on foreign s<‘rvic<? — tlius did she 
obs(u*ve it — and disappeared with 
]ier iiananiour. It so iiappened that 
we went tliat day into action — and 
I committed her and our child to 
t!ie mercy of Cxod in fervent pray- 
ers — for love made me religious — 
find for their sakes 1 beared though 
1 shunned not death. I lay. all night 
t^mong the wounded ou the field of 
battle — and it was a severe frost, 
j^ain kept me from sleep, hut I 
saw them as distinctly as in a dream 
— tlie motlier lying with Iict child in 
Jicr bo.'.om in our own bed.* Was 
not tliat vision mockcuy eiiougii to 
drive me mad ? After a few weeks 
a letter came to me from herself— 
and 1 kissed it and pressed it to iiiy 
heart — for no black seal was th(*re — 
and I knew that our Lucy was alive. 
No meaning for a while seemed to 
be in the words— and then tlioy be- 
gan to blacken into ghastly charac- 
ters — till at lust 1 gathered from the 
horrid revelation that she was sunk 
in sill and shame, steeped in the ut- 
most pollution of unimaginable guilt. 

A friend was with me — and 1 gave 
it tohimto read — for in my anguishat 
first 1 felt no sliame — and I watched 
ids face as he read it, that 1 might see 
corroboration of tlie incredible truth, 
which continued to look like false- 
hood, even while it pierced my heart 


witli agonizing pangs. ‘ It may he 
a forgery,’ was all he could utter — 
after long agitation ; but the shape 
of each letter was too familiar to my 
eyes — the way in which the paper 
was folded — and I knew my doom 
was sealed. Hours must have pass- 
ed, for tlu^ room grew dark — and I 
asked him to leave mo for the night. 
He kissed my for4diead — for we had 
been as brothers. I saw him next 
morning — dead — cut nearly in two 
—yet — liad he left a paper for me, 
Avritten an hour before he fell, so 
filled with lioliest friendship, that oh ! 
how, even in my agony, 1 wept for 
Iiim, now but a lump of cold clay 
and blood, and envied him at the 
sam(^ time a soldier’s grave ! 

“ And lias the time indeed come 
that 1 can thus speak ciilmly of all 
that liorror ! Th(» body was brought 
into niy room, and it lay in its 
shrouil — su(*h as tliat was — all day 
and all night close to my bed. lint 
false was 1 to all our 1 He- long friend- 
ship — and almost with indifference 1 
looked upon the. corpse. Moment- 
ary starts of affection seized me — 
but 1 cared little or nothing for the 
deatli of him, the lender and the 
true, the gentle and the brave, the 
pious ami tlie noble-iiearted ; for 
lU;r, the cruel and thc5 faithless, dead 
to Jionour, to ndigioii dead — dead 
to all the sanctities of nature — for 
lier, and for her alone, I suflered all 
ghastliest agonies — nor any comfort 
came to me in 1113^ despair, from tli(5 
conviction that she was worthless — 
for d(!sperately wicked ns she had 
sliewn lierself to be — oh ! crowding 
came upon my heart all our hours of 
happiness — all her sweet smiles — all 
her loving looks — ail lier aflectionatc 
words — ail Jier c.oiijugal and mater- 
nal tendernesses — an(l the loss of all 
that bliss — the change of it all into 
Btrangii, sudden, shameful, and ever- 
lasting misery', smote me till I 
swooned, and was delivered up to 
dreams in which the rueful reality 
was mixed up with phantasms more 
horrible than man’s mind can suffer 
out of the hell of sleep ! 

" Wretched coward that I was to 
outlive that night! But my mind 
was weak from great loss of blood 
— and tlie blow so stunned me 
that 1 had not strength of resolu- 
*tloii to die. 1 might haveTl^rn off 
the bandages— for nobody watched 
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mo — find my wounds \vi ro 
liiortaL iJuL tlio of lif<; liad 

not welled out with all those, vital 
Htrcnms ; nnd as I began to re- 
cover, anoilipr passion took posses- 
sion of me — and 1 vowed that tliore 
should be atonement and revenge. 
-I was not obse.iire. dislionour 

was known tlirongh the whol^'ilrm 3 ^ 
Not a tent —not a hut — in whic.h my 
name was not bandi(!d about — a jest 
in the mouths of ]n*olligtite jioltrooiis 
— jn onounctMl witli j)ity l>y tlie coni- 
])a8sionate brave. I iiad comrnanded 
my men v/ith j)ri<le. No n<»ed bad J 
ever liad to be ashamed wlieu I 
looked on our colours, but no 
wretch led emt to <»xecution for de- 
sertion or cowardi<*e evtu* shrunk 
from the sun, and from tlio, sight of 
human faces arrayed 'around him, 
with more sbaine and horror than 
did I when, on m}' wa}'^ to a trans- 
port, I cain<*. suddenly' on my own 
c.orps, marching to music as if they 
were taking up a ])Ositioii in the line 
of hattli»— as tln*y had often done 
with me at their hea<l — all stcu-iily 
silent lud’ore an approaching storm 
of lire. AVliat brought them there ? 
To ilo me honour ! IMe, smeared 
with infamy — ami ashamed to Hft 
my eyes from the. mire. Honour 
had been the idol I worshipped — 
alas ! too too passionately far — and 
now 1 lay in my litter like a slave 
sold to stripes — and heaial — as if a 
legion of demons wev< niocjxiiig me 
— loud and long huzzas; and then a 
confused murmur of blessings on our 
noble commander, so the}' called me 
—me, despicable in iny own esteem 
— scorned — insulted — forsaken — 
me, who could not hind to mine the 
bosom that for years had touched it 
— a w'retcli so poor in power over a 
woman’s heart, that no sooner liad I 
left her to licr own thoughts than 
she felt that she had never loved me, 
and opening her fair breast to a new- 
born bliss, sacrificed me without re- 
morse— nor could bear to think of 
me any more as her husband — not 
even for sake of that child whom 1 
knew she loved — for no hypocrite 
was she there — and oh ! lost creature 
though she was — even now 1 wonder 
over that unaccountable desertion — 
and much she must have suiTered front 
the image of that small bed beside 
which sh%}.ised to sit for hours per- 
fectly happy from the sight of that 


face which i too so often blessed in her 
h(!aring, because it was so like her 
own ! Where is iiiy child ? Have 
[ frightened her away into tlic wood 
by my uu fatherly looks V She too 
will come to hate me — (di ! see yon- 
der her face and her figure like a. 
fairy’s, gliding through among the 
broom ! Sorrow lias no huslnes.^ 
with her — nor hiie with borrow. Vet 
— even her how often have 1 m?id5 
weep ! All the unhap^iincKS she has 
e\er known — has all «*oinc from me ; 
and would I hut hit her alone to 
h4n-seir in her aftectionate lnnocei}e<* 
— the smih? that always lies on Iier 
face when she is asleep would re- 
main there — only brighter — all the 
time her eyes are awake ; but I dash 
it away by my unlial lowed harsh- 
ness, and people looking on her in 
her trouble, wonder to think liow sad 
can he the countenance even of a 
little child ! O God of mercy ! w hat 
if she were to die !” 

“ She will not die — she will live,” 
said the pitying pastor — ‘‘aiid many 
happy \ ears— my son — an* yet in 
store even for you — son*ly as you 
have hiM'ii tried — foi* it is not in na- 
ture that your wretchedness can en- 
dure for ever. Sin* is in herself all- 
sujficacint for a father’s hajipiness. 
You prayed just now* that the God 
of Mercy w'ould spare hi‘r life — and 
has he not s])aivd it ? Tender llower 
as she seems, yet how full of life ? 
Let not tlieii your gratitude to Hea- 
ven h(* barren in your heart — hut let 
it produce there rosinaiation, — if need 
ho, contrition, — ami, above all, for- 
giveness.” 

“ Yes I I had a hope to live for — • 
laangled as L was in body, and rack- 
ed ill mind — a hope tlnit was a 
fa i til — and bitter-sweet it >vas in 
imagined foretaste of fruition — the 
hope and the faith of revenge. I 
knew that he would not aim at 
my life. But what was that to 
me who thirsted for Ids blood r* 
Was he to escape death because In' 
dared not wound hone, or llesh, t>r 
muscle of mine, boeiiig that the as- 
sassin had already stabbed my soul r 
Satisfaction ! I tell you that 1 
was for rovence. Not that Jus blood 
could "wipe t>ut the stain witii ivliicli 
my name Wtis imbrued, but let it hi* 
mixed witli the mould, and ho who 
invaded my marriage-bed — and hal- 
lowed was H by every generous pas- 
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sioii that over brcatlicd upon wo- 
man's breast — lot liirn fall down in 
convulsions, and vomit out liis 
lieart’s blood, at once in expiation of 
Ids guilt, and in retribution dealt out 
to him by tlie hand of liiiii whom lie 
had degraded in the eyes of the whole 
world bene.'itli the condition even 
of a felon, and delivered oven* in my 
misery to contempt and scorn. I found 
Ifiifi out; — there he Avas before me — 
ill all that beauty by women so be- 
loved — grac«‘ful as Apollo — and with 
a haugijty air, as if proud of an 
achievement that adorned his name, 
he saluted me — her himhand — on tin? 
field, — and let the wind play with Ids 
raven tresses — Ids curb'd Jove-Iocks 
—and then presented himself to my 
aim in an attitude a statuary would 
have admired. I shot him ihrougli 
the heart.” 

The good old man heard the dread- 
ful words with a shudder — yet they 
had come to his ears not unexpected- 
ly, for the speaker’s aspect had gradu- 
ally been growing black with wrath, 
long before lie ended in an avowal 
of raurdej*. Nor, on ceasing his wild 
words and distracted demeanour, 
did it seem that his heart was touch- 
ed with any remorse. His eyes re- 
tained their savage glare — his teeth 
were clenched — and he feasted on 
his crime. 

Nothing but a full faith iu Divine 
Kevelationi” solemnly said his aged 
friend, “ can subdue the evil pas- 
sions of our nature, or enable con- 
science itself to sec and repent of 
sin. Your wrongs were indeed great 
— but without a change wrought in 
all your spirit, alas ! my son ! you 
cannot hope to see tlie kingdom of 
heaven.” 

“ Wlio dares to condemn the deed ? 
He deserved death — and vvlience 
was doom to come but from me the 
Avenger V 1 took his life — but once 
I saved it. I bore Idrn from the bat- 
tlements of a lort stormed in vain — 
after we had all been blown up by 
the springing of a mine ; and from 
bayonets that had drunk iny blood 
as well as liis — and Ids widowed 
mother blessed me as the saviour of 
her son. 1 told my wife to receive 
him as a brother — and for my sake 
to feel towards him a sister’s love. 
Who sbdi speak of temptation —or 
frailty— ^or infatuation to me ? Let 
the^ ffpib bold their peace* His 
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wounds became dearer to her aban- 
doned heart than mine had ever 
been, yet had her cheek lain many a 
night on tlie scars that seamed this 
breast — for I was not backward in 
battle, and our place was in the van. 
I was no coward, that she who loved 
heroism in him should have disho- 
noured her husband. True, lie was 
youugei- by some 3 ’'ears than me — 
and God had given him pernicious 
beauty — and she was young — too — 
oh ! the brightest of all mortal crea- 
tures the day she became my bride 
—nor less bright with that bah}'’ at 
her bosom — a matron in girlhood’s 
resplendent spring ! Is 3 'outh a plea 
for wickedness y Ami was 1 old? I, 
who in spite ol' all 1 have sulFered, 
feel tlic vital blood yet boiling as to 
a furnace — but cut oil* for ever by her 
crime from fame and gloiy — and from 
a soldier in his proud career cover- 
ed with honour iu the ey'es of all my 
countrymen, changed in an hour in- 
to an outlawed and nameless slave ! 
My name lias been borne by a race 
of heroes — the blood in my veins has 
flowed down a long line of illustri- 
ous ancestors— and here am I now— 
a hidden disguised hypocrite — dwell- 
ing among peasants — and afraid — 
uye, afraid, because ashamed, to lift 
my ey'es freely from the ground even 
amoi^g the solitudes of the moun- 
tains, lest some wandering stranger 
should recognise me, and see the 
brand (|f ignominy lier hand and 
hib — accursed both — burnt in upon 
my brow. She forsook this bosom 
— but tell me if it was in disgust 
with these my scars ?” 

And as lie bared it, distractedly, 
that noble chest was seen indeed 
disfigured with many a gash — on 
which a wife might well have restcil 
her head with gratitude not less de- 
vout because of a lofty pride ming- 
ling with life-deep aifection. But 
the Imi-ht of passion was gone by— 
and, covering his face with his hands, 
he wept like a child. 

Oh ! cruel — cruel was her con- 
duct to me — yet what has mine been 
to her — for so many years I 1 could 
not tear her image from my memory 
— not an hour has it ceased to haunt 
me — since I came among these 
mountains, her ghost is for^rver at 
my side. I have striven to drive it 
away with curses, but stj|^ there is 
the phantom. Somctimes-«*beauUful 
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as on our marriage day — all in purest 
white, — adorned with flowers — it 
wreathes its arms around my neck 
— and ofl’ers its mouth to my kisses 
- — and then all at once is changed 
into a leering wretch, retaining a like- 
ness of my bride — then into a corpse. 
And perhaps she is dead — dead of 
cold and hunger — she whom I che- 
rished in all luxury — whose deli- 
cate frame seemed to bring round 
itself all the purest air and sweet- 
est suusliinc — slie may have expired 
ill the very mire — and her body 
been iiuddled into some hole called 
a pauper’s grave. And I liavo 
suflenMi all this to happen her ! 
Or have 1 sufTered her to become 
one of the miserable multitude who 
support hated and hateful life by 
prostitution V lllark was her crime 
— ye I hardly did sht; deserve to he 
one of that howling crew — she whose 
voic(‘ was once so sweet, her eyes 
so pure — and her soul so innocent 
— for up li> t}i(‘ hour 1 juirJed with 
her weeping, no evil tliought had 
ever Ixmui Iiers — tlien '^vliy, ye eter- 
uid Heavens ! why hill she from 
that sphere where she shone like a 
star y Let that mystery that shrouds 
my mind in darkness be lightciiejd — 
let me see into its heart — and know 
hut the ineaiiing of her guilt — and 
then may 1 be able to forgive it; 
but for live years, day and night, it 
has troubled and confounded me — 
anil from lilind and baflled wrath, 
with an iiiiipiity that reniaiiis like a 
pitch-black night llirough which I 
cannot grope my way, no refuge 
can I And — and nothing is left me 
hut to tear my hair out by hand- 
fuls — as, like, a mndman, I have 
done — to curse her by name in 
tlie solitary glooms, and to call 
down upon Jar tiie curse of God. 

0 wicked — most Avicked ! Yet He 
wdio judges tlii^ liearls of Jiis crea- 
tures, knows that 1 have a thousand 
and a thousand limes forgiven her, 
but that a chasm lay between us, 
fioiu Aviiicb, the momeiit that I came 
to its brink, a voice drove me back — 

1 know not whether of*agood or evil 
spirit — and bade me leave lior to her 
fate. But she must be dead — and 
needs not now my tears. O friend ! 
judge me not too sternly — from this 
my confession ; for all my Avild words 
have imperfectly expressed to you 
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but parts of my miserable being— 
and if 1 could lay it all before you, 
you would pity me perhaps as much 
as condemn — for my worst passions 
only have now found utterance — all 
my better feelings will not return 
nor abide for words — even I myself 
have forgotten them ; but your pity- 
ing face seems to say, that they will 
be remembered at the Throne of 
Mercy. I forgive lier.” And jvi»Ji 
these words Jie fell down on his 
knees, and prayed too for pardon to 
his own sills. The old man encouraged 
him not to despair — it needed but a 
motion of his hand to bring the child 
from liercoii<‘li iiithe cover, and Lucy 
was folded to her father’s licart. The 
forgiveruiss was felt to bo lioly in 
that embrace. 

The day had brightened up into 
more perfect bi^auty — ami sViow'ers 
were sporting with sunshine on the 
blue air of Spring. The sky sliew^ed 
something like a rainbow — and the 
Lake, in some parts cjuite still, and 
in some breez}", contained at once 
shadowy fragments of ivood, and 
rock, and waves that would liave 
iiiurmured round the prow' of plea- 
sure-boat suddenly hoisting a sail. * 
And such a very boat ajipeared 
round a promontory lliat stretclied 
no great way into the water, and 
formed witli a crescent of low mea- 
dow-land a bay that w^as the lirst to 
feel the wind coming down Glen- 
coin. The boatman Avas rowing 
heedlessly along, Avlieii a sudden 
squall struck the sail, and in an 
instant the skill’ w'as upset and 
went down, !No shrieks were heard 
— and the boatman sAvani ashore — ; 
but a figure was seen struggling 
Avherc the sail disappeared — and 
starting from his knees, he Avho 
knew not fear, plunged into the 
Lake, and after desperate exertions 
brought tin* di oAvned creature to tlie 
8ide~~a female meanly attired — 
seemingly a stranger — and so at- 
tenuated that it was plain she must 
have been in a dying state, and had 
she not thus perished, would have 
had but fcAv days to live. TJie hair 
was grey — but the face though Avith- 
ered A\’as not old — and as sjie lay on 
the greensAvarcl, the features Averc 
beautiful as Avell as calm in the sun- 
shine. 

lie stood over her awdiile— as if 
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Riruck motionless— and ilnm kiieel- 
nip beside llie body, kissed its lips 
and eyes — end said only It is 
Lucy !” 

The old man was close by — and so 
was that child. 'Fhey too knelt — and 
the passion of tlie mourner lield 
him dumb, witii bis face, close to the 
face of death — ghastly its glare be- 
side the sleep that knows no waking**, 
aiKd«:s forsaken by all dn^ains. lie 
opened the bosom — wasted to tin' 
bone — in the idle lliouglit that she 
might yet breathe — and a pnpcM* 
dropt out into liis liand, wljich he 
read aloud to himself — unc‘onsei(»us 
that any one was near. 1 am fast 
dying — and dosin', to die at your 
feet. Perliaps you will s])uvn me — 
it is right you should — but you will 
see how sorrow has killed the wick- 
ed wretch who was once your wife. 
I have lived in humble servitude for 
five years — and liave auilVred gr<‘at 
hardships. I think I am a penitent 
— and have been told by religious 
persons tlfat I may hope for jiardon 
irora Heaven. Oh : tliat vtni would 
forgive me too ! and Jet mi' liave one 
look at our Lucy. 1 will ling{*r 
about the l^eld of i’iowers— perliaps 
you will conn' tlierc and see me lie 
down and die on the \ery s])ot 
where we passed a summer day the 
we('k of our marriage.’' 

“ Not thus could 1 have kissed thy 
lips — Lucy — had they been red with 
life. White are tliey — and white 
must they long have been ! No pol- 
lution on tln3m — nor on that poor 
bosom now ! Contrite, te/ars had long 
since washed out tliy sin I A feeble 
hand traced these lines — and in them 
a. humble heart said nothing but 
God’s truth. Child— behold your 


mother. Art thou afraid to touch 
the dead V” 

“ No — father — I am not r.freiil to 
kls.s luT lips— as you did now.-- 
Sometimes, wIm'H you thouglit me 
asleep, I hav{3 hesn’d you praying for 
iny inolhcr.” 

‘‘Oil! cliild! C4‘as'e — (*e«asc — or m3' 
heart will buif-t.” 

Peojde began to gather about the 
body — but awe kept them aloof; 
and as lor removing if to a1i()Ur(', 
none who saw it l>ut Knew smh 
rare would Jia\o l)een vain, for 
doubt there could be none that 
there lat' draUi. So the g:(nij;s 
remained for a wliiU* e.ta distance — 
even the old pastor went :i good 
many paces apart; and under tin' 
tihadow of that tree the father and 
cliiUl composed her limlisand clo*^4’d 
her eyes, and eoiitirmed to ‘-it lu’-- 
side her, as still ns if they laid been 
watching over one asleep. 

Tliat death was si'cn hy fdl to be 
a strange calamity to him wlm had 
lived long among them — adojit- 
ed many of their customs— -and w.'-s 
even as one of tlumiselves— so ii 
seemed — in the. familiar iiPi'icoui 
of man wilJi man. Some dim liolion 
tliat tills was llie dead bod.v of hi-, 
wife was c'ntcn taiiu d hy mrUiy, tle*y 
kmjw not why; and their cleicymeai 
Iclt that tin'll there in*(‘(led to lie 
neither concealment nor avowal ef 
the truth. So in solemn sympathy 
tln'y approached tljo body riou its 
Avutv'diers ; a bier had been ])i e- 
])ared; aii»l tvalkinfr at the heai), as 
if it had been a inner al, llie Patlier 
of little Luca', holding her Inind, si- 
lently directed tluj piocrssioii to- 
wards his own house — out of the 
Field of Flowers. 
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We havft past a disturbcMl and dis- 
turbing day ill tlie noise of the 
worky world : and yet wore we 
discliart^iiig duties, and Iborofore 
not iinliappy in the tumult tossing 
lik(5 a soa. In our own barky we 
stood at the helm, like Palinurus or 
Cringle; ainl liow she bored 
the wind’s eye with her bowsprit, 
like I’lysses blinding the Cyclops ! 
r*ut the wind fell with the sunset, 
and we dropped anchor in the Bay 
of Peace, lying in everlasting lull, 
almost in tlie very heart of the so- 
litary Isle of Palms. 

Ilow iiguviitive ! People will be 
<‘airmg us poetical ; and to tell truth, 
we are on friendly terms with 
Apollo as well as Neptune. But we 
are not afloat now — we are in a 
brown shore-stud}’' — and feel that a 
house is not a ship. A Four- .storied 
how different from a Four-decker! 
It has no crew. Only ourselves, 
i\‘ter, and our housekeeper — in 
])lace of twice four hundred mei>.” 
But hush ! sugh ! An open port- 
hole. Only look at the waves of 
till' carpet 1 Why — there is hegln- 
ning to he rather too inucli swell — 
and wo shall he getting sick. How 
they dasli mjainst tin; walls, like surf 
on a rocky lee-shore ! Slmshle, 
sleepless on watch, lias shut the 
wind’s window ; all instantly is 
loun ; and out front his chink in the 
chimney nook, issues ]>Jus, and sit- 
ting like a squirrel, with paws at his 
mouth, pretending to be nibbling, 
receives with a smile the crumbs 
from his master’s table. No impor- 
tunate pauper he — yet penury will 
beg ill spite of pride, and a Christian 
will fear to deny, thinking on those 
poor fishermen ! 

Here vve sit wifeless ; yet we can 
marry ourselves to the loveliest 
lady in the land. We have been 
married for twenty years I Our 
family are Flowers, Aye, sing away 
our soul to heaven, oiir own sweet 
Saint Cecilia ; delicate* thy liarp- 
touch, our own Dora, the glooms 
gladdener ; and as for thee, our 
Agatlia, thy laughter, like suppressed 
sunshine, how beautiful wlieii break- 


ing out at last beneath that daik 
cloud of hair ! 

Lord of the impassioned sou). 
Imagination ! ’lis thus wo draw from 
thy golden urn the lustre of delfglit 
and love, to colour life, else how 
wan ! 'riie lustre, fades ; but the 
s])irit it visited still keeps green, 
like a spring-touched meadow that 
smiles in the absence of the gracious 
sun, nor doubts that in sparkling 
showers lie will soon retiirii. 

The house is disencliaiited of wife, 
sons, and daughters — and Peter and 
Shushie having left it — to take tea 
with a friend~here are we — all by 
ourselves — poor fellows — single 
(Christopher North ! No coinpaiiiou 
hut our Double on the wall. And is 
/pc a true picture of Cs ‘r Is the 
shadow of //tiW substance ? H'hy, 
he lias liorns on his Jiead like Mopes, 
and a mouth like a j\iammotJj. Let 
us rise against him — riye ’tis indited 
our Eidolon — the shade of tlie dream 
of a dream ! (Joiie like death, 

(Commend us to eondles — four iu 
till' pound, (ias, they say, is cheaper: 
Imt we fire not old I’Clwes. Wr scorn 
the miser’s argument. Gas, they gay, 
is lovelier ; hut idl light is lo\ ely, and 
like a Shetlander, we admin^ \Vick. 
Gas, they farther say, is magnificent; 
but what have we to do wiili tnagni- 
fieciice in this our humble tenomeiu 
(Our parlour is not Pandemonium, 
iior, let the wicked woild say wliat ’ 
it w'ill, is (Christopher Old Nick. 
Yet is he one of the Sons of the 
Morning — and of the Evening; and 
you may call him either Lucifer or 
Hesperus. Here are we, with a cau- 
dle in each hand, hunting our shadow 
round the room — and through the 
key-hole this moment has it vanished 
like a ghost. 

’Tis pleasant, verily, to take u]> 
your taper’s green coil, and having 
borrowed from the charitable clear- 
coal-fire, or drawn upon him at siglit 
a pt'ritwinkle of cheerfulness, so lo 
apply the lithe illumination, that on 
a sudden rises first one and then an- 
other living star! We love an ev’er- 
varying, unequal, yet no uuceTtain 
light. It grows so gradually dim, 
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that you forget, pcrliaps, you are not 
reading or writing or musing in the 
twilight, and look up to see what 
change has been wrought among the 
sunset clouds. There you observe 
two candles — or it may be, only one ; 
with wick or wicks as long as your 
forefinger, hanging their heads as if 
about pensively to expire. You snulf 
him, and he is .lupiter — you snulf 
iTei^- and she is Venus. And by the 
planetary light you compose a poem. 

By the planetary Jiglit are we 
again admiring the beauties of the 
(Jreek Anthology. How more than 
easy to write— how impossible not 
to write No. W for Maga, about all 
thos(‘ Attic Flowers! How difficult to 
avoid a Supplement to the Appendix! 
For here are the repeated strains ” 
of Sappho and Simonides ; and one 
young man succeeds another singing 
the famous Sword-Song. Danai* is 
indeed delightful ; but she must sing 
her lullaby t<i Perseus in their ark, 
for another month or two drifting on 
the stormy seas. Then slialJ we w<‘l- 
come them botli to shore ; meanwhile 
leaving tliom in the hands of Jove. 
The car of Venus, too, must, for a 
moon, be invisible in clouds; and a 
veil hung before the shrine of Pallas. 
But the clouds will dispart, and the 
veil be withdrawn, and then the 
Flight of Doves, and the myrtle- 
wreathed Veiigetince of the Deli- 
verers. 

One table — our circular — covered 
with editions of the Anthology — an- 
other table — our oblong — with letters 
thereanent., from choice spirits — 
bright boys at school, bright men at 
college, time-honoured dignitaries 
among the scholars of Kiiglancl. 
These Articles — this Series — whicli 
have given such geiieiHl deliglit — 
are not — Heaven bless ye — written 
by Us. They are composed by tliern- 
Belves — and to them we may apply a 
charming new ver.Mion by i\lr Tre\or, 
of an epigram, of which we have 
erenow given several (duirmhig ver- 
sions. 

Ah ! beaut Hul 11 nx of the bee, 

Thou dwelling seU’-built in the air I 
Ah I cells of wax Jjow plastic ye, 

Whose walls your own glad tenants rear. 

A blessing without price to man — 

That needs no sickle, bill, nor hoe ; 


The gracious things but ask a pan, 
Wherein their plenteous sweets may How. 

Oh ! blessings on you, busy bees ! 

That aye ethereal nectar pour ; 

On light wings roam, and roaming seize 
Your dewy food from every flower. 

Miglit we not liken ourselves to 
Aristfous ? We liave several exqui - 
site versions, by the by, of that ex- 
quisite passage ; and wonder when 
we may be able to approacli X irgiPs 
Georgies. We lift up our silver 
cymbals, and making them meet in 
molten music, a bee-sivariii settles 
oil a golden bough, pendent almost 
to the mossy greensward. All we 
have then to do is to liive tlie emi- 
grants into a new bower — empty on 
Monday — by Sunday full of “ honey 
in the honey- comb.” 

Look into that glass window and 
you see them at work. There — that 
is a cunning contrivance of ours for 
cutting off a pale-yellow slice — 
without Iiurting a wing; is it not 
sweet, without being too luscious? 
Ricli as it is, can any litjuid be pu- 
rer ? Not even dew. 

Ae&I/'S /ksv a Xs>^ecyx 
Ka/ 

'7 vox (r yx' 

Ky<U hi u \A 

The moon has set, and o’er the seas 
Throw their last glance the Pleiades ; 
The weary night is waning fast, 

The promised hour is come, and past — 
Yet sleepless and alone I lie, 

Alone — Ah ! fctlsc one, tell me why! 

Has not Sajiplio met there with a Min- 
nesinger after her own heart ! 

But we bid Bees begone, and wel- 
come a loftier image. We are Cho- 
ragUH, and marshal dance and music. 
Sometimes vve lead the peaceful 
pomp ; but oftmier, stainling aloof, 
we make our signals, and iiibtantly 
arises solo or choral strain. 

** And now ’its like all instrumunts, 
Now like a lonely liifc; 

Ann 1HAV ’tis like nn aiigePs song, 
'I'kat bids il»ij hen WHS be mute.” 

Or may we not call ourselves a 
Magician — a Necromancer ? We 
wave our liaiul and the d^ad ap- 
pear. That doubtful glimmer of 
human form — what~wIio is it but 
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the inelanclioly phantom of Mim- on liis lips one of his own earth- 
iiermus— graceful even in the sha- born laments^ complaining of the 
dowy decay of old age, revisiting the ills of life, all vanished now, and 
glimpses of the moon, ghostlike, and dreamtof with vain regrets in Hades 1 

c. c. c. 

l>h ! what is life, and what is joy, without the wealth of love ? 

]May 1 have yielded up my breath, when these no longer move, 

The lurking fondness, ail so shy, sweet gifts, and dear embrace— 

Tlow soon tlie flowers of youth are snatch’d from man and woman’s race ! 

And when old age with all its pains has come upon our frame. 

Old age, that makes the ugly and beautiful the same, 

AVhat evil cares come round the heart, and wear it all away ! 

’Tis no delight to look upon the brightest sunny day — 

'J’lie little childicn hate us then, and women but despise, 

•So sad a thing the Gods have set old age before our eyes. 

We have a way of Rounding in so- we are poluflosboioi-tlmiasBying it 
liloquy" lines wo love, like the sea, to the inspirations of Simonides or 
in tide- flow, making music to him- Mimiiermus. Here is that latter bard 
self on solitary shores. The mouse again — and our friend, the Reverend 
has got accustomed to it, and keeps Charles Hoyle, author of the Exo- 
eatiiig away at small bits of cheese, diad, has rnath^ him speak as good 
as if there were nothing else in the English as he ever did Greek, 
wide world worth attending to, while 

Eike blossoms which the sun’s creative ray 
And florid Spring have foster’d into day. 

Our May of Youth, a stranger yet to pain, 

And new to pleasure, wantons o’er the plain, 
the dark Parcic watch our every breatli, 

And weave tlie fatal web of age and death. 

A gay, but transitory course we ru?i 
Ot youth, departing with the summer sun: 

'i'liis pa^'t, the seiiton comes of care and strife, 

V> lien death is better timu the dregs of life. 

Sorrow, in various forms, on ail descend-^, 

Disaster, poverty, or loss of friends : 

One with prot'Mcted hope and vain desires 
For children longs* and as he longs expires ; 
inolhcr groans ir. sickness ; sufferers all, 

Gundemned alike, to drink the cup of gall. 

( )1d Simonides — old Mimiiermus — speak of old Venus, and of old Cupid 
old Theo^^’iiis — old Solon — old Ana- — of old Eve — and old Cleopatra—. 

fieoii oFd Sophocles — old Pindar — old Helen — and oldDalilah — and old 

old Hesiod — old Homer — and old Psyclie, though her aerml wings are 
Methuselah ! \Vhat mean we by lh(3 as raiiibow-briglit as the first hour 
word old? All these men are old in she waved iheiii in the eye of heaven, 
three lights — they lived to a raven Ht»w full of endearment “ old 
age — long long ago — and we heard boy !” — “ old girl I” Old Cliristoplier 
tell of them in our youth. Their iSurtli — old Maga! To our simplest 
glmy dawned on us in a <heaui of sayings age seems to give a coiise- 
Tife’s golden prime — and faraway cratiiiu which youth reveres. And if 
seems now that dawn, as if in another true it be, “ that out primal diuies 
world beyond a million seas I Oh! shine aloft like stars/’ and that 
in that use of the word old, far from blameless pleasuresgrow like flowers 
our souls is all thought of dotage or round our feet, why may not our 
decay- Old arc those great Poets liaiid, withered somewhat, it may be, 
as the stars are old f their Poetry but yet uiipalsied, point out alolt to 
is the heaven in which are seen heedless eyes single light or coustel- 
shiniog, for ever young, all the most lation, or lily by herselt or in groups 
ancient spiritual orbs of Song. unsuspected along the wayside of 

In our delight) too, we love to our mortal pilgrimage ? 
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Age like ours is even more love- 
able tlinii venerable; and, tbinkiug 
on ourselves, were we a young wo- 
man, we should assuredly marry an 
old man. lndeed,iio man should marry 
before thirty, forty, fifty, or sixty; and 
were it not that life is so short, soon 
enough at threescore and ten. At 
seventy j’ou are sager than ever, 
though scarcely so strong. You and 
^Ifc'love each other fis well as ever; 
but ’tis unpleasant sailing on Win- 
dermere or Lochtoinond with your 
bride, to observe the Man in the 
Honey-Moon, looking at you with a 
congratulatory grin of condolence, 
to feci that the old villain will smile 
over your grave in the September or 
Harvest Moon, the season of Kirns, 
when the viol is heard in every farm, 
and the bagpipes are lowing like the 
cattle, oil a thousand hills. Fain 
would he insure his life on the Tip- 
perary Tables. But tbc enamoured 
annuitant is haunted with visions of 
his own Funeral, defdoyiiig in a long 
line of chariots — one at the liead of 
all armed with scythes — through the 
city into the wide gates of the 
^ GreyA-iars. Lovely is his bride in 
white, nor less sobis widow in black — • 

III weeds ;i«- beautifii) flovreiT^f’ 

and then in mixed colours porten- 
tous of a great change. Sad too to 
the Sage the thought of leaving his 
first-born as yet unborn — or if born, 
haply an elfish creature with a pre- 
cocious countenance, looking as if 
he had begun life with borrowing 
ten years at least from his own fa- 
ther — auld-farrent as a Fairy, and 
gash as the Last of the Lairds. 

Oh ! lad of the lightsome forehead ! 
Thou art smiling at Us; and for the 
sake of our own Past, we enjoy thy 
Present; and pardon the contumely 
with which thou silently insultest 
our thin grey hairs. Just such an- 
other were we at Ravenshurg.” 
Carpe Diem was then our motto, as 
now it is yours ; “ no fear lest din- 
ner cool,” for we fed then, as you 


feed now, on flowers and fruits of 
Paradise. We lived then niidi -r the 
reign of the Seven Senses; but Ima- 
gination was their Prime Minister, 
and Reason, as C'hancellor, had 
tlie keeping of their consciences, 
and they were kings, not tyrants — 
we subjects, and not slaves. Super- 
cilious as tboii art, Puer, art thou as 
well read in fireek as we were at 
tby ilowcM-y age ? Art thou lit to be 
a Contributor to our Anthology ? and 
the question brings us L»iu*k U> old 
Simonides ! Dull folk sa}'' we ram- 
ble in our articles — but the Sim 

smiled on our J\[oriiing Moiiologm*, 
and we rc<*.ognisc with kindness the 
noticeable hand. For sake oC such 
spirits wo sometimes dream our ^.i- 
lent way oven througlj tlie noiNy 
world. And dreamers are with 
dreamers spiritually, thougli in tlie 
body apart ; nor wandering “ at their 
own sweet will,” think they wlnmce 
thc}'^ come, or whither tlu^y go, as- 
sured by delight that they will riMcIi 
their journey’s end — like a bee, tliat 
in many a musical gyration goes Jmni- 
miiig round men’s beads and tree- 
tops, aimlessly curious in his joy, y(‘t 
knowing insliiictively the straight 
lin,e that intersects all the airy cir- 
cles leading to and fro his liive in 
the garden and the ]ion(‘y-dt‘w on 
the ly^ather bills. 

Poets never die. True is tlie doc- 
trine of the Irausinigration of soul.s. 
The Genii drop the dust, and be- 
come Thoughts and Feelings ininior- 
tal in Hidritual shrines. The teiuhu'- 
iiess — the purity — the serious and 
solemn sweetness of Sirnoiudes -~of 
Sophocles — of Virgil — all survive. 

Thou art not dead, my Lycidas,” 
is a line suhlime from the soul’s 
sense of its immortality. 

We have not room for the Greek 
— but scholars know where to hml 
it; and such of our readers as are 
not scholars in the sense we now 
use the word, may depend on the 
fidelity of our prose translations. 
Hear »Simonides. 


LITERALLY. HY CURI.STOPHKR NORTH. 
Oh my son, the loud-thuiiderer Jove 1ik.s the end 
Of all things that exist, and ordains them as he wi]L'>'. 
Nor on ephemeral human beings does the mind 
Depend, — but we ephemeral mortals yerily live 
.Just as God hath destined each. 

But Divine Hope nourishes with beauties, all 
Rttsbing-on-to an impracticability; a day some 
Wuit-for to arrive, others the revolution of years ; 
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Hut there is no one of mortals that thinks not, that a iie^v (f/ear) - 
AVill have itself {bn) friendly to him in wealth and good things. 

15 iit linen vied old>age gets-the-start-in seizing him 
JJefore the object come : miserable sicknesses some 
Of mortals waste away : some by Mars subdued, 
riuto sends under the dark earth. 

Some agitated on the sea by a storm, — 

11/ many purple waves of the deep 
i\ rish, — nor could they live any longer ; 

Others hy a wi etched fate prcpare-foi-tlieiiiselvcs a stratigling-cord. 

And Yoliintiirily h ave the light of the sun. 

'I’liiis nothing (is) without evils ! but myiiads 
To mortals (arn t/ierr) fates, and ineffable calamities, 

And iilHic'ijiis. 


I . T. nill4 i: (NOW Ol- UUU.IITON J 
.My ‘ion, the tiinndcrer Jove liatli the events 
Ot all tilings in his Ivinds, and his high power 
Doth so dispose them as his will directeth. 

I'iui mind ot man is nought ; fro»n day to day 
V/e live iiidc<"d — hii*: wliieli «jf ns can tell 
What end the Ciads may have in store for him ? 

S ill Hope,. sweet smiling Ooddess, hears us up, 
'i’hough planning things impruelieablo ; some. 

Plot tor to-morrow, • ooie for futuie years. 

And each one hope.s that the new year may corae 
With wealth and goodness loaded to his arms. 
One hatid age overtakes, ere jet the goal 
Ho reaeird, anotlicr terrible di.*«(a«e. 

Some by tlio pow’r of bloody TJars o’erromt*, 

Into her dark cold ho'-om tarlh receives. 

Sjine on the sen, when roar the hurricanes. 

And da-h and foam the countless waves of Ocean, 
I'iia’iK*. to sustain tlieir fury, die. 

And other wictclics hang themselves — and lose, 
Jiy their own sinful act, the light of day. 

Nothing is free from evil — every man 
Hath endlo.‘'S ills and woes unfold to bear. 

I hit yt'C mclhink®, would they but hear my words, 
rhey \Nould no longer love the evil thing, 

N‘(;r woird a tlipii'^aud griefs torment thvdr souls. 


4.i%uK4.i: tke\ ou. 

.vll il'.iiigv tint aie and all their issues lie 
In Jove’s hand, wiio thuiuierelh on lugli ; 

All he disposeth after his own will. 

No counsel takefh ho from huniaii skill ; 

Hut darkling day hy day we mortals live, 

NougJit knowing ol the end that God may give. 

Slid godlike hoj)c — aye clad in many charms, 

With dreams ol things unboin each bosom warms. 
Some sanguine wait but for tTie coining day, 

Some till revolving years have pass’d away. 

Xo man but fancies each new year a friend, 

Who.se steps much wealth and all good things attend 3 
Hut oft jicrchance long ere its term be come, 

(hiill lifeless age untimely seizeth some, 

Others witli deadly pains disea-^es blight. 

And some, to ^lara devoted, fall in fight. 

And deep in I’into's gloomy mansions mourn. 

Ofliers nfsoa all tempest-tost are borne. 

Who, in the blue deeps.. where no arm can save. 

For dear life struggling, ffiid at last their grave. 
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And some their wretched necks in baiters bind. 

And self-doom’d leave the light of heaven behind. 

Thus none escapeth ill, but myriad woes 
To mortal man, with all untold-of throes, 

And plagues belong : oh ! then by me be taught, 

Nor be our minds with constant ills distraught. 

Nor yet let sorrow seize us whilst we flee from thought. 

WILLIAM HAY. 

Jove, the loud thunderer, hath the end of all 
determined, when and how it shall befall. 

Kur aught herein can human will avail,— 

Man’s fleeting thoughts, like fleeting man, are frail, 

And M’(?, the freebie children of a day, 
mindly grope on as Heaven ordains the way, 

Fed by that goddess Hope’s delusive dreams. 

In all our mad, impracticable schemcF. 

Some by a single day their wishes hound : 

Some think that years must bring n blessing round ; 

Some that the next, whene’er this year is past, 
fn wealth and hles^ings will exeel the lastj 
And while in dreams the })roinised good they clasp, 

Glim Fid starts in, ami tears it from their grasp. 

.Some the sad victims of diseases are ; 

Some fall subdued by all-destructive av. 

And thus tlie easy prey of death are fum’d, 

Wiitjn Aut s grasps and thinsls them under ground. 

Some on tue purple billows', tempesl toss’d, 

While st»\]g.,'iing wild, are 'Wallow’d up and lost. 

Some dire fu fix the stiaiigjing uoo‘'e, ami flee 
'I'lie sun's bright beams, — supreme in iiiit«ery ! 

'i'.'iu . •'(! is Lvii : - - Ut iiie's sin row ‘ hew: . — 
it'' t Mnule'>s, — lid uniittcrahie 

V'ou roinfiiiiber that e \aii- Johnsons, Gen and San), tliunibed 
oua versions of a lew lino liiien «il and dog-earod all Ids l^ives. It 
Simonides on V irtue. 'Fliey ara ob- might serve us for a text-book; yet 
acure ; and not (oie of iiriny we ^rhould devise another Aletliod 

readings is without itr> diliicidly— and another Order. ( )ur work sliould 
not even our own. An inueiiious explain the philosophy of his laws ; 
correspondent — wliom wo named and in tliat exposition would be made. 
Nemo, because we know lie is Some- viable the \ery soul of the Athenian 
body — thinks our translations of the, slate, 'riui liifo of Solon we desire 
strain less accurate than usual, and to see followed by the Tiife of Alfred, 
cannot feel satisfied that the possible They wen* Poets as well as Sages — 
.has been achieved, when six lines of and su )g with fire. Hay lias pro- 
Greek are “ done” into a dozen of inised to give us a translation of the 
English. He is right ; and he amends, wliole, J'^legy — here is part of it from 
we think, as well as points out a de- our own prose pen, and from his 
feet. His version breathes a calm <piill and that of Price. Price has 
and lofty spirit. done it well, with simplicity and 

They say that Virtue doth arpire .slreiigtli ; but in ours and Hay’s you 

To dwell on high and puthlcsH steeps, find a truly Homeric simile, which 

And there a bright celestial choir Fitzjatnes has stopped at ; Homeric 

Around her constant vigil keeps ; in its spirit, but rather confused — as 

Nor is she >een by mortal eyes, it seems to us — in its construction. 

Unless, through toil that gnaws the Indeed, Solon seems to liohl the 

soul, common rules of syntax in consi- 

He, who would be her votary, rise derablc contempt, if our edition of 

To manhood’s pure and perfect goal. jjim may be in aught believed ; our 

We should like to write tlie Life prose version has given more 
of Old Solon. True, Old Plutarch Uouble than may appear on rough 
has done it well ; and the two Great face of it— 'and wc have weighed 
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®YO.*'y word. Hay will have some of a remote and venerablo antiquity;.' 


difliciilty, we suspect^ in dnishing 
lilm, for his healthy hide is tanned 
by sun and storm, and forms a natu- 
ral armour. This very contempt of 
the usual forms of language smells 


and with the exception of his hatred - 
of his enemies, he seems to be a very 
good Christian sort of Heathen. 
What right have grammarians to im- 
pose their laws on lawgivers ? 


Lirr.KALLY, (JIIRlSTOPIIKa NOKTll. 

IJeaut ifiil children of Mnemosyne and Olympian Jove, 

Ye .Muses the I’ierides, hear me praying. 

Happiness from the blessed Gods grant me, and from all 
Men aMvnys to liuv'e a good reputation. 

Thus to he sweet to loy fiiends, bitter to my foes, - 

RevcM Lil by tho >c, to these torrible to look-upoii. 

And I long. for to liavc wealtli, but to jio^soss it unjustly 
I wish not; jor punishment afferwards altogether (ci^me‘S.'» 

Ihit the we.iitiv which ih.e (iods give (/ lohfj ^ hr ;) —which comes upon a man 
I 'inn lioin the lowest touridaiion to the summit. 

( 7Vic u'- i'/f/i) which men I’l'gard, — by oppression, not honourably 
(."omos, and though persuaded by unjust actions 

h’.ilK- 1 j-i Mt ii-'’h.ii e reiiiet«iiitly, and is fpiiekiy mixcd-up-witli vengeance. 
Tn? h. ; i in'^Mg i-i 'oy iilile, like ((Ini') ut /ire, 

'riilli-i.; c.i h'.-ri*:, but lU ^uvutuSiy : 

For r' c dcctis of contuo'cly are not oi- long-duration to mortals. 

Ihir. J:i[j'{i r look.-^'-’rp'Ui the (’ua of all ; and smldonly, 

As t!u? cu>uiH loith^'ith hath .-cattcred tlie wind 

! ingj - -‘.Hi’.t'ii ’A tlic iuany-hidowe'l i’kiah.akle ocean 

H iving i I'aken «';.o toi .idutioii-, — along the \/k< at-heaiiug e.irtSi 
n.iNi.ig ilic he.iutiJuI wo»’'c-*, comes u> t!» ' Ckni.-}’ lolly scat 

The hcavcii'', and a, .niu m -.kes the firm.- merit to be *»ei'crie, 

Am: tij ' ' u'l’i'' ..{I'l C'-tli choig l?-e fat ...iith s) ines- 
IJts.m !*c:!y, and no longer cm oi.e ‘ce s»r.y ei the c]o>' U. 

. -.Sj is :;:e ^ .'ngc.uice of Jov'e, iiar lO N.vi'ds every one, 

Ijiko a .tdi.il Uit '!j i..' I.* , 

V' d » 'gir:M . «;l' A t. i . iU.) 'yii-', it nl jo.t\ "o ..lii, 

0 'i.e'cs (I Ih' .'“j, fgM. Car unUi iny p'avh-; 

1 jn iy )'■'! hy th'i ChutN vvlio in Ol^siipi.- h.ive lioi.’kinie i. 

Vtnieln.Jk In me ; re-'perity and iili \‘Ux n’'-- good i;pini<.>n. 

Maaj’ 5..v‘ hek \(.il hieuilL', a.m c,iaad?ul to ruy loe>, 

An oiijcct :i j ol k .'.i t‘> t:!e.e. -o ol i v ‘pecr to tlio c. 

Wt.tirii toO, by hvjises^ means and jiel, O :.,c procuie, 

Xot \\ rotighiliy. ler \ e«fa:ccU.c-j ovenaKr ■* me ev.l-i.o.r. 

The ua.'tl.h uluch uoni ll.e Ciods doth liew, i;. vut’r. u hi >n d 
To siiviigUieii tho e v. i o have h fiJis: the unlo ihe lieatl. 

r>ut tlic Wi'isUh wliich men r. :,ard is in:t the \oh*e ol upiigUt 
lint to tin’ VMihs ot evil, tiiougli uawill nely, j^..cciCU‘\ 

Afixetl with ii'Cio mi-ery -till e uxies a-^ lieictol«’;V it came, 

In ils hegifiiiiiig fi ilium’, in Ihc miiiiucr of a u.ui v', 

15ut in iis »,'nd u.c-.asij oi;s ’ii.% Hji* never in ‘lie 1 .mi 
Shall the cviJ-uoois l oiy, nor their evil doii';-s sue.' !. 


\V llXi \;n UAV. 

Ye '.Mu e- ol Ihv li.i, cdlspnug tuiv 
Ol Ju\e, a.id ui Alnemosyue, .my player 
Ktceive ; --iiiiiy lasting happiiie'S Irom IjCium, 
lieuown from men, - -to me be over gb'oi;. 

Swciit to iny friends, and bitter to iny fot^', 

Dreaded by thet c, may I be loved by iho. e- 
And 1 would pray tor weuUli — without the sUiin. 

Tiiat sticks to fi It liy lucre got by crime, 

For wealth wbich heavdii will bh;:i 5 , i tm iUic rai* od 
And crownM in strength, because on bouoiu base*! 
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The wealth which men pursue,— -opp re ssioii% lure, 
AVhicli deeds of tout injustice ofc procure, 

Cun never prosper! — but the withering blight 
Of righteous vengeance soon must there alight 
Like lire,— which, small at first, is quickly, fbund 
Spreading in flames and wailings all around. 

Not long the deeds of wicked men shall last : 

Jove sees the end : and as the vernal blast 
Upheaves the maiiy-billowed, boundless deep— 
Vexing the ocean, — and with furious sweep 
Sends desolation oVt the fertile plain. 

Then licavcnward flies, — dispels the cloud?,— ti gain 
All is eerene, — and the sun’s glorious might 
Spreads o’er the laughing earth his blessed light : 
Such is Jove’s vengeance: //e will wot be mocked. 
Nor like u mortal, easily provoked. 


Our attention has been kindly turn- 
ed by Mr Keen, an elegant c<n!tributor 
to Mr Merivale’s Garland, to sin- 
gularly fine little poem, the only one 
given to yEsop, in the Anthology.” 
It is what he calls it ; and we enclose 
the excellent version he has sent us, 
among some of our own, for Ave like 
to be social, even on a melancholy 


theme ; and the delightful Old Eabu- 
liat, the Merry and Wise, who set 
our souls a< thinking and our iiearts 
a feeling in boyhood, by moral les- 
sons retid to tliciii in almost every 
incident befalling in life’s common 
paths, is solemn as Simonides’ self, 
in this his sole surviving elegiac 
strain. 


LINK roil LINK AVITU THK OUlOINAL. -KSOP, onKISTOril KU NOUTIT. 
JIovv can any one, oh lil'e, flee thee without death? — for innumerable arc thy 
distressing affliction?, (which) it is not jiracticuble either to flee, or to hear. 
Yet sweet are fli}' beauties in nature, earth, sea, 

Stars, UTid the ori>s of the moon and of the sun. 

Hut all tilings else are fears and vexations; and if a man should receive any 
Blessing, out-of it-he-rtcoivis a Nemesis in-return. 

I 

JJhNJAMIN KEEN. 

JJow sliail man ’&Ccipe the innumerable ills 
That crowd his path, and render life a burthen 
Too wearisome to bear ; there’s but one refuge — 

He that would flee from suffering must die, 

Tor life is sufTering, and life’s cure is death. 

Tlic earth, tlie sea, the radiant qib of ai.)', 

The star-bespangled sky, the moon’.s solt lustre — 

- These are all beautiful — the rest is Fear 
And Sorrow, and if aught of good may seem 
To bless thy lot, count it not happiness ; 

For vengeful Nemesis is still at hand 
To claim a dreadful reckoning of woe. 


UEf/rA. 


Oh, Life, how can we lly thee, 

Save through the gates of Death ? 
For cruel, countless arc the ills 
Encompassing thy path, — 
Impossible for any one 
Fitber to suffer, — or to shun ! 

WILLIAM HAY. 

Oh Life, by all thy countless woes. 
Where, where shall man oppress’d 
Lie down in peace, and find repose ? 

Tho;grave— sole place of rest. 

The sonowa which he cannot bear. 
And cannot flee, will slumber there. 


•Yet beautiful is Nature 
In star, in earth, in sea, 

In silver moon, and golden sun — 
Nought else from care is free ; 

And if with light Man’s spirit burn.s 
A while, — then deeper gloom returns ! 

1 IIRISTOPHKR NORTH. 

What weary woe ! what endless strife 
Brin^at thoiiLto mortal men, oh Life ! 
Each hour they draw their breath. 

Alas ! the wretches all despair 
flee the ills they cannot be'9i^ 

But through the gates of Death. 
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Yl r Ij .iii'ifil ( xi’.'i tiinj*! yr 
Aio .*»: ' ii-i \''oi k't t,'l Cijd-— . 

s*;ii ry tiio I uJliu;: Kca, 

'riu* — r.'.ific iiwn u'rsDilc : 

IJichC .'iii; limy alJ» and hJevt iht? b^ht 
Ol bull by day, and muon by' ijighc. 

Yea Ijajjpy all, — all blest, — but this 
'J'o man alone is j^iven, 

Whc'f e’er be tries to eafeb at bliss. 

To the wratli of Heaven; 

J*\n* /ii\- are ever- vexing fears 

And biitf.r tiioughts, — and bitter tears, 

lAeii ill translation are not all 
tli(‘sc lilies very' iiiipi essiv(» ? In the 
origin il they'aie inurli more solemn. 
I'lii'y ail! not (|ii(m h1ous, yet full of 
lanienlaiion. We see in tlieni n.it a 
Wc'alv sjjii it. tjuai relling; with f.ite, but 
astro;i >' spirit subdued by a s^•n'^e «>f 
Ibe oiKlmons on wiiieb life »as Innui 
given ; eondilions against wbieb li. is 
vain to rontend, to wbieli it is bard 
to Mibiijil, but. wbieb may yet In? 
borne .by a will deriving sirengili 
fioin h» l es.'.ily, ami in itself nob;e 
l)\' iriUire. Nor, daik as tin* lioe- 
lrie,<‘ i‘, <*.111 vve s ly it is false. In- 
telieel and linaginatioii may', fiom 
expj lienees, Jiave too inueli gemua- 
bye'd liieir imlueiions, so as to seton 
to I beni'^el \ 4's to Iiavi* i stablisinui tbe 
Law of MistM’y' as the Law of Life. 
Lul pi I baps it is onlv tbns that llie 
Tri.lb 4*. ill be madii available 1<» man, 
as it la-iiauls tbe mcessii v of Lndu- 
raiiet'. I is not w r4’t4-]ie4ln(** s ; Imt 
tlie i-Ks to suppoii it.self by liie 

In !iei j n is is la-ally so; liobliog that 
erred, b.is no exeiisi* tor It, itat 
any li. e U. is slung M ii..u!ness by' 
minin', itv grovels in tbe du t in a 
])a-'.sion id giief; uoiu', it at any tr.ni*. 
it (leliv«'is ilsidf vvliolly up, abaodiai- 

ingit'^eU to jov', ami aeLs ns it it iii^st- 

4 mI to the p{‘i iijam‘ii4*e ot any Iile <vin ^ 
iniiii't' tbe law' of 'Inlability'. Tne 
Ibier, in ibe Imiir id’ ])rofouml 4'iiu)- 
tion, <i4*el<ires that i*v ery blessing sent 
from luniveii is a Nemesis. 'I'baioi.!- 
rular r4*spons4* inspires aw 4*. A salu- 
tary fear is kept al’ive. in tbe foolish 
by' sueb say'iiigs of tbe v. isc^ l A i ii 

t4) us — in'»v — tin*}' srunul like a knell. 
Ileliizi4>ii has instriu'ted Pldlo‘'4>pby ; 
and I’at#* is now Cji)4j. Ibit all men 
feid that tin* foumbitiims ot Iniitli are 
laitl ill lln* daik ib-pihs of our being, 
and that all human b )])pines.s is my s- 
teii 4 iusly allied with pain and sor-^ 
row', 'fhe most p4‘ifeet bliss is ever 
awful, as if we eiij4)y'ed it under the 
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And yttlimv beautiful art Tiiou 
OiW Jbi.th aiid Sea — and on tbe brow 
C)l starry IIiuvloi ! the Night 
Scrubs f4>rtli tlie in(jon Thee to adurn ; 

And Tiit e to glorify itie Mo.ri 
Itestures the Orb ol Light. 

But all thing-? else are Pains and Fears ; 
And drench’d pcipeluully in tears; 

Tiie <!iirknt-ss lerider’d worsen 
By gkaiiis ot joy — and it by Heaven 
Some blessing scenii-tti to be given, ^ ^ 

It soon be4‘Oines a Curse. 

sbadovv' of some gn^at and gracious 
wing that \V4mld net long be de- 
tained frciin heaven. 

It is not for ordinary minds to at- 
tempt giving utterance to such siiii- 
plieiLies. On their l4)ngu4*8 truths 
b4U‘4>mc^ tnii>nis. S4Uitimeiits, that 
seiun s'dvvays fresh, falling from tbe 
lips of im>nil wi^cbmi, are. stale in 
the nmutbs of men uninitiat»‘d in the 
gri'atc’r iny r>t4M*i4‘r^. Co^niiis ciiloiirs 
c4)mnion woids witli an affecting 
light, that makes llieni moral to all 
eyes — brtmthes inl4> tliein an affect- 
ing music, tliat steals into all lu'arts 
like? a revelation and a religion. They' 
bcconi4i niiunorable. Tht^y jiass, as 
jnaNiiiis from gauicuation to g(uiera- 
lion ; and all becauscf the divinity 
that is in i-veiy man’s bosom re- 
spiuuis U) th4» tiulbful strain it bad 
of y'4>re itsi lf inspiiauL Just s4i with 
the im*ii we im‘et on our life-jour- 
iiev'. One mail is imprc'ssii 4* iu all 
Ills iu..ks, ami vvorvls, on all seiious 
o»* :adciijn 4)1 casi4)iis ; asid we cany 
away' with us mural impi4*ssiuii from 
bis i*ves 40- !»})-,. Anuliu r man say’s 
tiie snim* ibings, or nearly' so, and 
]>iun‘ij>s with mv>re f4»rv4)ur, and bis 
locks ar4» silviT. But we forget bis 
])ei-f^4>n in ;in hour ; ii4)r does bis 
voice ev4‘r liaunt our solitude. Si- 
monides— >S4»l4)n — Alm)p I — Avhy do 
these liiK's of theirs assure us they 
w 4»re Sages Y The same sentiments 
are the staple of many a sermon 
that lias sootlied sinners into dream- 
less sleep. 

We do not despair of saying soine- 
lliiiig 4)urselves, sonit* day' or ollu r, 
not unworthy' of Simonides. I'iil 
then, do not S4-oni the superficial. 
A man who Inis been nearly' cii owned 
ill tim Peal-bog, is not to lu* despised 
on sbewiiiT his head above vvatiu* to 
tlie servants 4)f tin* Humane Society, 
’fhat is scaia-i'ly the image ; but the 
sailor who lias been wrecked on the 
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gea, deliglits to jiiiidJe in the burn 
nioong iho ininiiowH. We take re- 
tupji* even ill oiailar <le(*e])tioii tVoin 
iJespair. Over l)urieil beauty, tliat 
oiHMi burned with tlie Hiime pii^^iion 
that eorisiiitiiid us, we liuibi a white 
inarble tomb, or a gretui turf grave, 
and forg<*t all we ought to reiiietu- 
ber — all ])rofouijder passi<jn — while 
gazing on tlie epitaph of letters or of 
jlowers. ’Tis a vision to our senses, 
)viih which Imagination, as often the 
sliiv’e as the sovereign of the s<mis(*s, 
woiihl fain seek to delmle Love. 
And ’lis well that the deception 
prospers ; for wliat if Love could, as 
with an eartlnpiake, bid the buiiaL 
grounil give up <ir tlisclose its dt^ad V 
Or if Line’s eye, saw through earlli 
as through air ? And that the t*otrm 
inelied like a cloud ! What if this 
planet — which men (‘.all Lavtli — wi re 
at all times seen and f(*U. to he a 
cemetery eii ('ling round tin*, sun that 
leeds it with death, jind not a globe 
of green, animated w'ith life — even 
like th(! devvdrop on the roj^e’s leaf, 
in wdiich millions of invisible crea- 
tures an^ wantoning in hliss born of 
the sunshine and tiie vernal pritiu* ? 


Are w'e tiresome? Then lay asid(^ 
Maga. Yet ('ven a sermon is not 
useless; tlie few last sentences are 
aliU4>»ft always luminous, bke stars 
ri.sing on a (lull twilight; the 
Ilower that attracted LaiK’s eyes 
when h(* was fainting in tlie divau t, 
was to him hiMUteou^ as the, rose of 
Sharon ; there is sohunni>y in tluv 
shadow' of (luiet tri'esu on a noisy 
ro.ul ; a clnji i-hyard may In* felt even 
in a vil],iL'’e fair; a fact*, of sorrow 
passes hy us in our gaiety, neither 
unlelt nor unrtuiu'mhered its^: un- 
('ompliiining (••ilin; and sweet from 
some still liouse in ci^y stir, is 

“ The v'l'irt' ot pssfil'.n**, the hiiiijile bong 
ot pnne.** 

The oldest and liest Inscription is 
that oe thi‘ Ahar-lomh of the 'riinje. 
Hundred. l>o you lemcoiher it? 
Hert* it is — ihe (beek — Thiee Latin 
and (MgliTecn Iv.iL:li->h versions. Start 
not — ’ti'H hut two line*, — and aH 
(.jii i'cci*, I’oi* cciil ill ies, iiad tln‘iii hy 
Jieart. S!ir foriiot ilnsn, and “ (jieece 
was livi'ni/, (»ie<*ce no more.” 

Si J .1.' >\y ^ i . / // '4 , W'/; 'n 

Kii/f 'a, .'•<* y t'.ifj'. p. .» 


T.ITT.K M.I.V. ( HUISToem.K MUITII. 

Oh! straiigt! ! lepurr to thr Lie ctlL iiioiiLtno that here 
*SVe lie — having obeyed their laws. 

(;ici:iu) Ti sr. urj.sT. 

Hif, fioapp'S, Spanns nos to hit* vmis.-o jacenli iJ 
J^uin sanctis patisa* legihus (^b-tiipiiinur. 


vai.i.v. 

T.uriMl.t ri.oniis lehr pen rine, jacontos 
Kxhibito il!oiuin vuc-ibn*- ob-upno. , 

I 

STH.Vn. fNTI'.Ue. 

l>ic X.HCiMherrionii'i h?ic, huspt pai te j o’rre, 
Ham iilonim i igidls jns abui ob'i 4uli!iur, 

s. 

Nos hie esse sitos S,. irUe iln*, ipnesninus liosjics, 
Hum taeirmis promto coitie qnuii ip^a jubet. 

w . i.. now 

Cio, tell tlie Sprirlan.*^, l/ioii wtio p;i>-^i’St by, 

U’liat Jiere, obedient to tlieii law>., we lie. 


iioj>(;soN. 

Stranger ! to Sparta say, lit r iVithtiil band 
Here lie in death, reiiienibering her coinmuiid. 

WIM.IAM II A V. 

Stranger ! tell Sparta here her sons are la'd ; 
Such is her law — and we tliat law obey’d. 

WIU.IAM HAV. 

Stranger ! tell Sparfa liow her sons lie liere ; 
She will’d it s(j — to us her will was dim*. 

WUXIAM HAY, 

Stranger ! let Sparta know her sons could die 
As Sparta bids, for here our bodies lie# 
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C IIltlSTOPlIKIi NOKTir. 
Sfran^^er ! fp]I i Iipio lifi-sDiis arr J:nd, 

Jlpr yixMt fumn’iiMdinciii )uvii>^ ull obL'y’d. 


CII IUSTOi'IIl*:« N«/HTIT. 

SXfinj^i r ! tell dt heie we lie, 

^ All lia\ii»^ (iud even she u*i ilie. 

' Tell Sparta that to us In r I iw 

And that hi r diMiln: ehililieii ‘•luiuher here, 

t Tiin^ ruPLiiiu Nt»iri jr. 

'J't II laiPi ii( rrn.,- t .'i , f oin t »jjkR ' ^ 

' And that we<;iiii jiu. •’unt to he, l4\. 

( lllilb’i nniLR NUIiTlI. 
Str.mcer! tell lu i s.oi'' iit‘ heiv, 

Knew how Ije-'t le. r nidti* to je\ei\. 

( 11 n 1^ 1 01*11 1 K Noiri i!. 
Su:in'j;er’ teil S.iaiia, \v«- Iim ^uns uvei:* 

Our inuihi.’s Jaw'j ai.ti tlieiel>»v :dl he heie. 

t !i rn eroess ru Noirrii . 

Sf 1 ai.j; i ' 1 1 M i y u t-.’l* ii.on i » af in u- a' u 
W'c !»j OUI eo(i;i»*y inn* pli^lhed Kutll, 

< iinr ^ ropiirji rsoimr. 

T«.‘ll I'^p til r ttioii s oVi •*' “ur •^ejiulehre, 
tK«ir we e.a<li.b(, leiit unto tiei. 


( jtitjs i'o;*in:u m>u i ii. 

(m>, sfi iniTi I , M>cM r.> >. ('t <.5, n feiJ, 

ilii we ol;e)M — u ie h'uivd \.ju.ie wo ItdK 

t n i<i' j fiPitKU Murrii. 

'J’l'iJ (I'a* :»'i. 4ii.' 

Vi C I’.e il( Je jjl Oi.e (’oin'uOli ^e[»iile)i le, 

i Jinis l OPSlLR NOHTFT. 
Sparhi. lioif tii'ui tliO 

AVlure WO rr|'i>--.' wJjo ne*c r In r iaw loi^pd. 


V iiiMs roriu'R ^nl^l u. 
Te:! Sp.jrla. f/i-sl-.i lot .u* ! i-\ -i.r eexe 
il.ie Wi hi» •-eri^ in- hura d la one e»ave. 


J?()\vles's is ])v >\ — nsil we belit've 
is ]n*i(e('t. Oiii 'Twelvt* are tniveti — 
liol srh.| loti -- t’l oi'i I'lMt V'eioht u #» 
did (Hie sU*(*p:ess iih:lir iu In di -- ^.i^* 
'***XhWI» mi j)|MirT(Ml I*}' piliinvs, liKc' a 
liinn }dioui to dirlat(‘ his last will and 
test:mi( i*t. l^lea'^e to do I'itiy l>i*lter 
by IMnrcli. 

IViliaps tliat Inscription <locs not. 
s() prot'oinidly niVect. yon ns it does 
ns ; if so, wc onipiiro to toin li yonr 
licart to tin* <pii( k — trt ilic con» — by 
fiix lOpiuipiis ot' a iliil'ercnt kind of 
c'haractetb but, if we mistake not 


U’vently nnd sadly, n-^ iR'antifid as any 

v,or»ls (‘'.<-r ci:_:i#i\tm (Hi \\ (». 

b:i; e i e‘-o!\ cd to print I lit iitde (ii eek 
in this ai ti< h‘ ; biit.u c ba\ c compai i*d 
the \(*isions with tbc* o;i^in.»i (do "^o 
too) and toniid tbcni win m lunn the 
!i(‘arl, niid-biitliiiil to its tiie".” i nO 
two bist — boni .dr iMerivide’s ( ol- 
It etioii — arc b} one of his acc(nii- 
]>iivbed sons — tlic two lu'xt. are by 
\N I anii'lnini and Ibiy — and the 0'’U 
last bv 1). id. I'., wln> persisis in ini- 
tials, thoiiL!li e<|ual in taste and power 
to the best among the chosen baud. 
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ElUTAPlf ox TWO AOED PRIESTESSES. 

DIUTIMUS. fllARLES MEUIVALE. 

Two aged matrons, daughters of one sire, 

L.ie in one tomb, twiii-biiried and twin-born; 
Cliiio, the priestess of the Graces’ cpiire, 

Araxo, unto Ceres’ service sworn. 

Nine suns were wanting to our eightieth year ; 

We died together-— wlio could covet more? 
We held our husbands and our children dear; 
Nor death unkind, to which we sptd before. 


EPITAPH t»N A 1 ELT1>PEAYKR- 

liV THE ^AME. niAUEES 31 KK I \ AM'.. 

.Mali’s hopes are spirits^ with fast-lhcting wings. 

Sjc wlioro in death oiir hopeful I-eshiis lies! 
J.cslm.s i- (iMid, the favourite of Kind's f 

Il.iil, Ught-wingt'd liopc-^, swilte-'t del'IcM! 
On his cold lutuh we carve a voictd* ihite ; 
Tor ViuU) heetls not, and the gia\e is mute. 


ANTIPATER THEsj^ALOMCENnJS. i KA\i IS WIMNOIIAM 

To his loved dangfitiT, <}fi fiis dying hed, 

.\nri.iencs these fuiul words uttered; 

“ Jhigiit iiiuid, luy own dear girl, thy distiilV ply — 
Su})poit and solace of fhy poverty. 
i>ut siiouliist thou wed, tliy mother’s life e\{)lore, 

And eiiiulate — ’twill form tuy Irisbana’s sure-t 


PALI. THE SILENTIAKY. * W II.M A3I HA Y. 

Gh ! niiit.y {’ tear fiom hearts by anguish torn, 
Aroiiiid thy tomb our sriciiming cyehds pour’d ; 
A common son, a eoinmon friei.d, w'c rnourii 

In lliec loo inmdi bi*lo\ed, so irineh deplored. 
Ilarsii, heaifJe^s Tate no pity fiad rmr nith, 

Alas! alas’ — nor spared thy lender youtii. 


THEUCRlTts. D, M. P, 

'J'hine early death, ah ! brave Kurynicdon, 
llalli made an orphan of thine infant so/i ; 

Tor thee, this tomb iliy grateful country lears; 

Tor him, slie bids thee calm a ]).ircnL*s fears : — 
Secure thy rest among the Heroes take — 
lie bludi be honour’d for his lather’s sake. 


ON THE SAME. D. JM. P. 

Give ]jroof, oh ! slrangiT, as (hou pas'^ost by. 

Dost thou regard the good man’s memory — 

Or holds TfiC base for thee an er|ual claim ? 

Speak then tlie‘-c %voids. o*' silince be thy shame ; 
Trace lo the toinb, (hat lightly lies upon 
The sacred dust of Ju\cd Kuiymedon.” 
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Surli epitaphs make us love tlie 
aneients. They were the slaves of 
sin ; and we are too often shocked to 
see them not onl}' unashamed of that 
worst of all slav(‘ry, ])iit emhlazoiiiii*^ 
it ill tlndr poetry, their ])hilosophy, 
and their r<*ligion. IJiit in insrrij)- 
tioiis like these ari^ recorded the 
teuflerest and nohh'st sympathies; 
and as our eyes lall upon them, a!tm* 
tli<». lapse of tlioiisands of years, we 
do indeed feel how 

i)nc toiicli (if Nafiire tin 

worI<l kill," 

All eyes have been aw(»d by the 
sublimity of tin* Jieciipti'm on th<* 
'fomb of the Creat Sa'*r.lic<*. Simo- 
nides expressed in it tin', principle of 
the palriotisni of a whob* pt‘opl(‘ ; 
and rlu' passion was theiweforlh con- 
st‘crat<*d hy prais{'. (ienitis, pro- 
foundly finding, iinmort‘iHz<‘d \'ir- 
acting gloi iotisly ; a \oice from 
thai toiiifi, not lou(l 1)11 1 low, pro- 
claifiied tin* law of the bind ; tlu» ism* 
heard it, the <‘3'e saw i? in tlie siient 
letters; Leonidas was still ali\e; 
iiefadeil wen* the tlowers in the long 
b;iir of thi^ Three Hund’-ed on the, 
<lay of hatih*. adorned lor death. 

Notldng <*aii be more, touching 
than the sentiment of the* c'j>itaphs 
— espc(‘i:i]|y of the fu''*. oni* — on 
Ibiry inedoii. It soothes at onee 
the '•hade of the man and the lieio. 
We love as well as a.Imire the 
Wortliy ; and an* inaib* almost to 
forget for a moment his i;lorioua fal I 
in the field which the lines <•0101110- 
uiorati*, in th(* thotight of his weep- 
ing house, d'o his country lie be- 
qucatlu'd his sole 01 phan-ho\', and 
sin* reconls witli pridi* ami gratitude 
her aceeptanee of tin* sacred be- 
quest. In words — to our c'ars, at 
least — how siiiqiU*, and solemn, how 
sweet, and \n*t iuiw sublime! 

Sublime ! you will not allow tliat? 
d'hen deny it. Dutoiir heart-strings 
are easil}' thrilled ; we call eveiy s<*ii- 
timent sublime tliat elevat<‘s ; and 
there Is, to our fe<*)ing, a touch of 
8u!)limity even in those other epi- 
taphs — on the Aged Priestesses — the 
Musician — the (jJood Patlier — and 
the Youth all-deplored. There is at 
least much tendenieifs, and of a kind 
tliat makes us love the Greeks. , 
there is a class of Mpigrams, 
Epitapiis, Inscriptions, of a peculiar 
kind, on which we have yet scarcely 


touclied, and from whicli ’twoiild be 
easy to make siudi selections as might 
eiialde us to build a loft}' Article. 
AVe ineaii Ilpigrams on Po(*ts, IJo- 
incr, Hesiod, Piiida:*, >o[)!iocles, ]Me- 
iiander, Sf![)i)lio, AiCMTeon — and the 
rest. li)vi-s (.h'liius. In life, 

jerdousj", env}', and ^ouk? strangf*ly 
Cijmplieati‘tl ]>:issioj!s, “ hard to be 
{*l!cd, (It sci'ii bo e\i dasj 
])}! into the cup by ]’'oot*]>b d- 
ge,i tjf Po'U, ai*d qu..)lVd bv both to 
Apollo and the Nine. In de-irli, the 
iui*m\)r\’ of a brother b.'^od is drunk 
bv* some great survivor either in so- 
lemn ‘‘ibuice, or witii a [.^ameiit that 
is a IL’iim. .'''If'ik‘^]'‘*are being well 
dead aiid hnried, Mibon could af- 
ford to la* sublime 00 ilu* “ endless 
inoimmeiil” built by tlu* Swan in 
in(*n’s “ wonder ami astonislunent.’* 
Po(*ts, remember, are but ni<*n — 
though the uobb and w hib* tlie}*- 
an* themselves una-^uied of immor- 
tal it\', the^-^ strive --ometimes to ejosy 
the wide g ties of tlielr capacious 
Icarts ag«;Jo‘ t tii’* acC'*-'-! oi adnd- 
ratbin ol illusir.'oiis living worth, 
of the f’ud ns theij- own, anil 

woikin'r for t'.(' sam * r»»war{i — thi^ 
praise of ;ill time. Sometimes — w(! 
sat' — (lod lerhid we '-hould .•> iv — al- 
ways. but .a'l ]>rid'* is unjust, ami 
I'eriia V tin* Po “I’s ])ridc 

1*1 hi- 'eeius p-iu' r lame. 

u s’jniU'ti s,, ,j( fill JiHve 
sluop(*u lo li'-!v *ih ‘ dost.’’ Not. to 
Ki ‘S tlie dust oil an ‘irejl hrothm’s 

tomb, but to lick ; llu* feet of a 

Piitnm with a garbu’ rouud his knee, 
or a star on his breast I ’’Fwas a dm* 
fashion, a lu'artv enstoin, in 0 former 
age, which wr may now irln.Ort < aU 
thi* <» 1 den time, for Poets to pr<*f:u*e 
a brother's “Mew Po(*m” with etun- 
mendntorv’ verses — letters of r(*coin- 
iin*iidation to all tliat lo\e<l tin* .Mri- 
s<*s. But it was v\ ln*n a Po<*t <iied 
that tin* full streams of sympathy 
Ho wed. Ts’ot a single tliorn then on 
tlie. path to his grave — not <*ven in 
the bloom of roses over which softly 
and soundlesslj' w(*iit the wheels of 
his ht'arse. Into his se))iilc!ire <liopt 
tears and eh*gics ; and tin* first moon- 
light whitenetl the wan monu mental 
marble of the 

Hoar Sf»ii of Mrmorj’ — Heir of 
Fani 

And whom shall we select but 
Anacreon ? lie by universal feeling 
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was liailed the 8 \v<»c‘tpst Minnesinger were sometimes of disappointment, 
<»f Greece. Sappiio’s was a soul of but never of despair. Gentle, and 
fire; and had she not dared the J^eii- gay, and graeei’ul, whether crowned 
cadiaii < slit* nnist have ])erUhed with iv\' or myrtle; in Ids poetry the 
se)f-conMiiiu‘(l. Ihuter pei liaps — for Ktr<*afn of lile ilowed sriio<»th and 
all parties — that she ditl not die in clear ah)ng hanks of lilies and roses ; 
lif‘r bed. Her genius was so great boj’s aiul girls darn ing in the glades, 
that it intensiruui the poetry of pas- and «h*\vy the stars looking down on 
sioii not only into the fever hut. the llowers, htiwers, and paramours, 
fainting- lit of animal de>ire, without L>ut wt‘ aie lorgeiling ourselves; our 
bt*lng'gross. Tlie Ixdliiig blood was iititm. w.'is to select some ol the 

human; yet it seeiiH-d a heat di\ Inti he-^t lipigiams — willi \eisions — on 
bt>rn in the spirit to per\ ade tin* llesh. the Teian Sagt* — aiul luM i^ tliey art! 
"Who c*alls l»er addres'X'N indelicate' ? — hi ginning with Simoiddes. We 

Appeiitt" ill tluMii is sueh as might In* must givt* the (ji iudv — and all scho- 
*‘tt> a radiatit angel linked tlesirt* in lai s, u <* are sure, will In* chariiuul with 
them is sucli as niighf h.ixe inspired Mr Price's Latin \i*rsi<ms, in som«» of 
Leda at sight of that etdestial Swan; Avhuh he seems to us to have ln*en 
ill them pa^situi is itstdf t njoyment, e\eii nn#:e tlcm usually telicitous ; 
and lift* swtnui'- away ill hlis^l ol lo\ <*. in)i’ Iij-s e/ifh lht>‘-e <»f IMr Nedloh, 
Anacreon fell into no eesra'^y at ^i^dit whos<* r,ne r cholarship, we hope, 
or touch of his deep-bosomed inuiti ; will illumine nuiiiy a tuturi* article, 
but <h*ligbted to kiss ]ier lips, lie Otthe ICnglish \ei••^i^^lls — (<‘\ceptirig 
wreatbeti lier liair \xit!i roses, tbeii of coiiise our ouii — iuit not v\ i^bing 
snatebed bis lyu' and sung to it a you to <*\eept tluuii ) — we pronounce 
gladsome song to Vtunis, <»r bajily to ih<*iii all Insunilul iii tbeir difVen-nt 
Bacchus. Mirth and jo} accoinpa- sty ies— gems in the crown of Maga. 
nied all his loves; and his dreams 

Virtunnh, fliuu luuiulii--, Auacit'luiita Ca- 

lM.» il.t* 

Muium il'iiN eomlir pifri.i ttiia : 

t'liiii.* .uitp-Mv' et lu’ct.ii anio- 

l!i! 

oil l C.iimiiJl » 1 (‘ puiMe. 

Vmi \fu.iontj {iMlft s-itlu-* "iln, ik'Ii .piia, 
••'111 

tif rni iihIjI'm, -uli* e.in f, 

Sc( ti jiivi’iiiiiij eeidj 3h*- 

V II- 

!)ulii-, vt jiifiMnlif Siiimlin "I hr.iv iliti'-. 
Null » taiiifu cMiitii- ciliiiviiL : biihitn-, ilJi 
l>l.U)il . sit*c m llitiN 'cdii f'ili.’iite sili’t. 

fUTKKAl.l.V. ( UIllsTOPillvIl iNoaTIT. 

Aii««!reon hy niOcJie^ nl the 

A ile'iihlcvs singer, ihis tinnti m tiis iiitive 'reios lia»li received; 

Who, ^ongs lireatijiiig of (b.iees, laeuiliing ol Chijnils, 

Adapted to the sweet lunuinjK <d tin* jnung. 

And alone is he vixmI in Acheron, not that heaving 
The sun, he hadi remedied there the mansions oi J^etiie ; 

Bat that uilh the >ouihtul ..-.the graei lul Megistu, 

And the Thiacan Sineidia, his l«*ves, lialli lie h it, 
lint not uiuiiiiidtjl is-lie ul deliglit(ul-us lioiiey ^.ong, hut still that 
JLyre (o/ his)} not even tliuugh dead liuih^he^luiled-ahleep in Ades. 

11. NKUI.on. 

Conditur hie, Mum.s semper rpciiiorahile iiomen, 

III patrio vates 'IViun ille soh». 

Cm Charitiiin liidi, niollesijuc Ciipidinis ignes, 

Cui jiiveiiuin duk-is 1*011 veniebat amor. 

Nunc querifur— non qnod soils liquisse niturem 
Cogicur et nigras incuJuissc plagas — 


\jZtos 'Av :. 5 '. ra, r 3 v x^iUro 

Og Xot^irojv TMik'i'tTt/. //.SA -rvi v 0 % a 
nre>j'.^ 

T 0 V ■) > i. ;; L V ig -r '/ . 'v j ly s i 
MaI/v^c r/ i'.v j'/Tt 

AS / ~rM'j 
’Hs?./^V, 

*AX>/ or/ -r'jv yi r y,,ii 


Ka/, 'tI'j y >.?> 

ItloX'arr.g 0’ c'j P ij-r*) /y :>./r: ''T' /a’ 


rov oicl .-'sovjov iiyX'j“.y :.v A/O;: 
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Sj( 1 quifi ntuiii juvenili in flnre ri, 

Sr'd quia 8.'ner.i«iuin Tnraca reliqiiit a'nai}'*', 
Attainfii iiaiid IMii'io vol niiiir t-.iinl. rij 

Harbitori in S^ygiu tutigit, ut aiitei clorn'*. 

F. T. FRICK. 

Ilic vaf^om, IMusa* cui inorte carcre dederiint. 

Hie liabet in ])ro|)rin Teia ttM*ra sinu ; 

Qnem Chiritinn spinire melos, sjiinneque Amoris, 
Ipse* puellarum liirit anifo-nis aiiuir. 

A-^r, AchtMOTiie <loli.*r — st-d non ciulet ille relictuin 
Solein — in Lollia'is im-idit ille donios ; 

Avt inter jnvenes pulcliniin hupere'^^e ^legisteiif 
Kr quia Tliteieii S.neulis aniore fMiet. 

Nee eessat Caiit.ire, neqne inter Tartara vocein 
iMellitarn ciiliiiKO eontieuisse sinir. 


F. T. FRICK. 


Tlje I'iard Anacreon, for wborn 

Tile ^Iii*ie gives l.tiiui which never 

ilK'th, 

S!(*epi}'g within tlie silent tojrdi, 
lltne in liii Teos’ ho'^ont he»l». 


For the first time in death he*s pain’d. 
Not that the joys ot life have left him, 
Fo! Fethe’s enp, so lately drain*d, 

Oi rneinory initli quite heiett him ; 


lli'' was the *- 011 ;^ tlie (iriice- lov* d, 

And (lipid’s sell was pli -rvd to hear 
Jnni ; 

In virgin souls }onng love it niovsd. 

And could to virgin hearts endear him. 


J>ui that Megiste lives a!»ove, 

AV»u)se hf'auty used his soul to madden. 
Anil ’I'/iiaciau Sfiicrflo’s ardent love 
fs heie no nioie his heart to gladden. 


Yet still of all lie ii'-cd to know, 

lie hiifh not lost «'i *<ingle niunher, 
Xoi evcti in tleath will he allow 
Ills Inirp a single hour ot slumber. 


r.KOlUJK TUi:voi». 


An:ici-«’Oirs lames this tomh coiduit:'?, 
lleie in his iiatiM* Ti i<' > 

l>iK he, the hiMi it{ 11 . any -nairi'*. 
Survives >\ith iis in *^ 011 ;" undvmg* 

For still lie tumni hi*, llowtiy hiv. 

All wing’d wnli Foves and wii g’d wiih 
(Mac 

'I'o t \n n p v that slud< a r.iy 

On diilcel y.ml.Ts iiiicioyM embrace 

For tbi^, fur tbi-', »d liu- beieif. 

In Aeluroii he only wtcj'eLh; 


Not I'lr the snn that be bath left — 

Nat that in Lethe’s halls be sleepeth# 

lint, ah t that lie no mere may see 

AFidsie’s giaeetul cliarins, he mourn- 
t til ; 

Smi ulc ta Tliriicc, be mourns for thee, 
Aj.d that dtar joy ibaf i:e't.r returiietli. 

S' ill he h.'igets nut Aliisic's breath, 

Sttd thinks upon 1 er honied numbers. 
Ai'(? brearbing sri!l, dtspite of death, 

IFis Jiiiip in IFnies iih vei* slmiibei 


li. (FRon :iiriiiv \Kr:’s sprt l>ikns.) 
lleliold whcie shronds her inn.strel son, 

'J’he tie It ‘lie-. s bill!, >ha lost Aioitr^on, 

Whose Uiptnred niiiiibt. r.^, wingtd witli soft desire. 
Did ait tlu* CJraces, all the Foves insjdre. 

For thi.s alone lie grit \ is within the giave ; 

Not that the sun is d.ok on Fellie’s wave, 

Ihit that Afi'giste’s eyes he may not sic, 

Nt>r, Thrj'ss,! ! still look W’isifuHy on tln-c ? 

Snil he reiiicnilM'i's Alusic’s honied brc.ith, 

Still wakes his lyic bciAath the Jioiise of death. 


HJ I AM UAV. 

Tlic deathless bard, to every muse so dear, 

Lies buried in his native Teos here— 
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'X 'ha ( »i 1 1 h ^-1/. //» TV'f ». / 

An II r(‘on, — hll l »ys «bov(\ 

IJi fiitliiiijr tlic G I art's — biTatliini; rvpiy TjOvp, 
AVrrr sweetrsr h.irmoT\ics whenrVr lie siini^ 

IT is lonj’inqs f.>r tlie fair nr.tl yoiinpf. 

And now by I^etho’s f^trcun in realms'of iiip^bt, 

III* sighs no more for heaven’s most gracious liglif, 
But for the gracernl loves be left behind, — 
Megista fair, and Smerdia ever Kind. 

And still his strains in honied accents How, 

Nor sleeps his lyre among the shades below. 

niRISTOl'IIKTl NOIITII. 

On earth immortal by the jVInses made, 

Here in his tomb Anacreon is laid 

Within his native Teos; he beqncatlied 

To youth’s sweet longings m tny lays that br»'athed 

Of Graces and of C«ipid**', and alone 

This vexes now his soul in AcIhtoj), 

Not that for him the sun doth shine no more, 

On him a wanderer npoii I^etli^-’s shore. 

But that from graceful young iXIegistc n fr. 

And Tliraeian Smerde — all his loves are left ! 

A’et not of them unmindful, .-till resph e 
His Fongs in Ades nor there mute his lyre ! 

ANTinATPOY STAnxiOY- 

(^elx>.oi Av'Ax^iov^ dttpt erl xtTTnc, 

rs MtuA'vr^v TTiruXof 

•TTViyy.i upyivoi'^ro^ ytiXccxTc/;^ 

^ y},oiro 

ret tTKOOii T£ y^oc'i o^icc r'l^-^J/tv u^r,Taei^ 
it O'A rt'i (p^tuivei'; pc^tu^mreet 
ei TO ^/Aov <p/Ag, i3cl^(3tTeVy ci irvv 

TToivTct. ^totTcXatrot^ xett rvv %^UTt /Stoy. 


T.ITKU Via.Y. < IIKrSTOIMrr.R NORTH. 

M'ly the thriec-elustered ivy, oh, Anaereon, lloijn'>h around ihee. 

And the soft leaves of purple meadow^. 

Miy fountains of white-milk up-prcss-themsclv^o. oiit,’ 

And sweet-smelling luscious wine from the earth poiir-itself, 

Tn order that thy dust and bones may bear- aw.iy delight, 
if indeed any cheerfulness approach the decayed (tUutd), 

Oh, thou beloved one ! the beloved lyre that foridledst, oh ! (^fhon that) witli song 
And with love didst through the whole of life voyage. 


F. T. PUK^E. 

Te circum vigeant hederaruin, Tcie, Corymbi, 
Purpurei et prati mollia dona ro.‘''ie ; 

Lactis et exsiliant alberitcs iindirpic fontes 
Et float e terra dulce oleatque meriim : 
OcliciiFqne tui cineres tuaque ossa fruantur, 
(Gaudia defunctis siqua adiisse qnearit) 

O qui dilexti eitharam et qui tempns amori 
Omne dicavisti carminibiisqne tuum. 


F. T. 

In clusters may the ivy spread, 
Anacreon, around thy tomb, 

And every flower that decks the mead. 
Above thine hallowed ashes bloom. 

May milky fountains sweetly shine. 

In showers of dazzling whiteness there. 
And froni earth issuing rills of wine 
With balmy perfume fill the air» 


PRIt K. 

That once again tby shade may know 
The joys tfiy soul was wont to treasure, 
If even in the shades below 
There be a taste for mortal pleasure. 

Thou, dear old man ! by whom the lyre 
Was loved ard cherish’d to the‘^^*st; 
And in gay song or soft desire 
Whose every hour of life was past. 
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II. 

1'* ; r j'r* I’l jrr'Cni.t niiii rrondi* rorj nilj), 

'l\‘ ])i :‘i t; i)f!rpnre‘ii*< scr^.i rc.-v.irr.it ji i r, 

C’ jii.ii'l t pr*‘.v -'.'Uifjt. «‘Xj rf‘,^i fl .*iihi;i Jat* i‘.-, 
t-'.titnlii'i ('(i.Milr'; ! <)c t ij/'-a rn-Li'i, 

Ut till! » fi v.niat (ifer»*s atf|iio ossa vcluptas, 

La‘»i(! i f'fl naancs sirpia v<*Tiirr qius'i'. 

(’.!i I lihi, ly»a tiiir — eoniifc^que lacru’.'it 

Navi'iio virrr* i\ rin{'n amoiqiio ti-a*. 


II. NKDT.OIT. 

A^<'Urul thfo ^ ivy with htrrir^ !»«* crov.ii’i*, 

Aio'i»'i] lf*L the* im*ads with hr'^^ht vt'iviiin,* alwjiind; 

J.cl tijo n ilk ill wliiro sfroam'?, (> An.ifrc’on, shine*, 

!.<•< fh * tnith jionr th<*o its swri^r-sinidimir wjnr — 
tfiv h()ni*s and thy a'«!ies jdoJis'ires *'ha!l l>;r>orn, 

I' jjh-a'-u, ."s ,»-? tnv^i* cv(-*r reach to the tomh. 

'i'l.oii ;n r ?'c who wis IotiiI of liis char iiarp, aynl lotit^ 
'ri.ro.'j:l» j‘. Ii ppy lilc vr>y.\gecl witli Love and with S >n.fir. 


1>. AT. 

i; r«'“*:c' I 'vv, c ron**d, 

Oh! iiird td thy !;r.i' c ohji-’ri- 

dow. 

And t'vt'vy llo'' i rf{ r, .icc the '.r.^'und, 
TMat Mows on pnrpic ti.u.li or fn ‘.:<io>v I 


V. 

I^et milk, froni hnnW iins C‘v< r to w, 
And fragrar.t wnic, li iith’ ; swc^ tc^t ti ea- 

spjo*, 

f»iish loith, tddno :ts],es rn Inoh v/. 

And .«-cotiie ih) roLd w’M* djcamsot plpa- 
sure. 


V (,!i ! if can reacli the dead, 

'I',' «'!<', il- ar Ana''!***' n, hlf..s should he ; 

\Vh''‘ Jd.'Mt ' I ‘ss hijurs were biightiy F]»ed 
liy M>' ie, i^cive, .it'd .Minstrelsy. 


rilotlAS 310011 F.. 


\roMnd tin' touih, O h'od divine! 
AVheie *olt ihy hai.'owhl hrov' n>j)o*-r>, 
fani^ m-sy tin- dw'.l.h'^^' ivy twine, 

ArnI Siiin tier jionr ins w.isr,‘ ot roses. 

And many a fount shall th* re 
-Vrid rnaay a ml n ticsli llu* iiewets; 
Ihif. wine shall j:u-'h i:i evciy m!1. 

And <*vi’ry tount yield mi'ky sinovers. 


Tuns — shade of liitn whom nature lanrhc 
'I'o time Ins lyre :ind soul to [)hM-in*‘ — 
AVho to love his warmest thofOThr, 

AVho eave to love Ins fondest measure— 

'i hns. — aflor dt.ath, if spj'ifsfcMl, 

Ti!')u in;t}«% If OUT odours thee 

Fti eaTniuLT-. 

\ pul-e c>l Iresh eT:i«>yment sfcal, 
liv'e ai^Ji.n in l>lis*,tijl dreiiir.ir’ ^ 


nr I T \. 

Around thee rmay thirk-e!.i-teri:ii; ivy spread, 
Anarri*on, and •■olr ldi>oin of purple meaii ; 

Ti-oin I’onseuMis tairfh toiints of white milk distil. 

And luscious wine pour forth, a fragrant rill; 

'I'haf ph a^ine still may Jiover o’er thy head. 

It ehcertulness, indeed, may reach the dead. 

O'l ! tliou beloved one 1 tlnit o’er the lyre, 

Thy fondling, breath’d thy spirit’s warna desire, 
Making lire’s voyage, all low earea above, 

One bright extended dream of song and love. 

IIDIIKUT HLANO, (sFMOR.) 

Grow, eliistering ivy, where Aiiuercoii lies; 

There may soft buds from pm pie meadow« lise; 
Gush, milky spring**, the poet’s turf to lave. 

And, fragrant witie, Ilow; joyous from his grave! 

Thus elnirm’d, his hones shall press their narrow bed. 
If aiii»hi of pleasure ever reach the dead. 

In these deliglits he sooth’d liis' age above, 

Ilis life devoting to the lyre and love. 
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RKORGB TR.BVOR. 

Anacreon ! Anacreon ! thick ivy o*er thee grow, 

With all the sufce»t flowers th.it in the purple meadows blow ! 

May fountains fair of purest milk for ever gush around, 

And springs of pleasatit-sinellirig wine flow sweetly from tlie ground ! 

For sure thy hones and ashes still shall take delight in these. 

If any yet among the dead a glimpse of pleasure sees. 

Ah ! clear to us ! ah ! thou to whom the harp was passing dear. 

Who, full of song, and full of love, through life didst ever steer ! 

\'\ <i. (assl’mbj.y house, i.eytovstone, p:ssex.) 

IVIay clust’ring ivy twine Hroiiiid thy tomh. 

And pin pie meadows shed their richest hioom ; 

31 ly gu''l>ing streams of foaming milk ari.'^e, 

And wine, sweet-scjented, where Anacreon lies. 

Si may his clu-t — if in our dust remain 
or leeling aiighl — he steep’d in bliss again. 

D«'xir Biril! to wlium the lyre was ever dear! 

\Vell-skill*d through life with love and song to steer. 

WIM I AM HAY. 

Anacreon, — around thine honour'd tomb 
31}iy I lu-.fenng ivy heiries ever hioom, 

Sotr iiieadow-Mow er.s nut on their purple glow. 

And snow v\hi(e milk fro-n welling fouiUimi'' flow : 

And may tlie cinth lor tlice, in ^treams profu-^e, 

I’om loitli the vino’.s most fragrant, lineious juice ; 

That, it a j<*y can reach the .shades below, 

I’ll) h( lilt’s iiiid uslies still may pleasure know. 

Jajvi’d fiiend of the loved lyre! the hard who steer’d 
ills course thiough lite, by love and music cheer’d! 

niRISTOlHIEK NCJllTH. 

3rfiy clustering ivy, and the purple bloom 
Ot mo.idows, ever flourish round tliytomh, 

Anacreon ! 3Iay gushing fountains flow 
Ot milk, and f aith-sprung wire in fragrance glow, 

Ti at esen Lhy very hone.s may teel delight ; 

It ]"y lrld^ed can reach the lealin.s of nigfit ! 

On, 11 ud h.-lovcd! who lov. d the lyie so well, 

And cluer’d with Love Jilc's voyage — Fare time well! 

ANTiriATror 2 :iA<:iNior. 

Iv f^CtJcd^itTGriV , AvCCfC^SOV^ 

KWfZMV 

i/y^u ^i^>couivotz tv of^uosiriy 

Uh-^vrroJv oLy^oq 

k's. E0^V9rvAy,v tit Mgyes-vj, 

Tj 7rXox.etfAOV^ 

fAi^V flXv^OJV., tVlACCTOC, BcCKy^iUy 

UK^viTAv .'tAc/Sftiy y'cKToi^ ^TTo ^oA<?6/y. 

T^itraroig yu^y M^creticr^y AtMyvfrsOy >cotc 

0 Tiog /3/(0T0$. 

LITERAT.LY. C’flRISTOPHEk xNORTH. 

Mayst thou he amongst the hlest, oh I Anacreon, — boast of Ionian?, 

Apart from neither beIove«i revelric.®, nor the lyre ; 

And may.st thou sing softly, with eyes lieaming meltingly^ 

Waving a flower (^irland) on thy glossy liair. 

Whether turn ingi. thyself towards Furypylc, or Megista, 

Or the liraided ringlets of Thracian S nerdia : 

— Overflowing with delightful wine, having thy garments soak’d with Bacclius* 
Squeezing out powerful nectar from thy stole. 
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For to these three, — the Muses, Bacchus, and Cupid, 

Old man, thy life was poured-ouU 

F. T. PRICE. 

Inter r;elieolas, qiicm jitetac Ionia prolem, 

8is itiiie nee dapibus, iiic sine, Teie, lyid. 

Lu III ini bus vero ruudidis decoruntia <*aiiteF, 

Kt quatia^, nitidas flurea serta coiiias ; 

Yer.sus in Enrypylen, duleemve Me^isteii, Tliracem 
Vid ci<‘onuin urnatuni Sineuiiu more (*apiii. 

Duiee riierinn lundoiis, Bacvho siinul ebi la vestis 
Otitn ([iiie<{ue i!nmi?«to nectare ruga iiiadet. 

Naui tiibuij hisee, s-c»uex, AIums, Bacchoque, et Amori, 
Ad tiimiiluiii o ctmis dediia vita tua est. 


i\ 

I^ord of Tonic Sung divine, 
iM *y heaven, AnaiM eon, he tliinc ; 

But not vvithour thy strain nl tire. 

Nor, S<nil <if Song, thy magic l3ie. 

<), •ringing ttiere iiuiy‘-l tln>vi tie -een, 
(ilisteniiig thine t*) e wiili i iijjtuie’s ‘'hceii. 
And shaUiiig, as the nuinheis tl >vv, 

'I'ne liuweiy wreu'h that shades tiiy brow, 
Iri dalliance ith iCtiry p} 1«* ; 

Or iiuijr IMegistei ]»lay uiin thee, 


T. pKit;i:. 

Or the young Suierdis, Thracian fair, 
'rtic maid in of tlie lovely Iniir ; 

Then may tlie llowing bowl be thine, 
Tliy very gartneiilK diip|Mng witie; 

And in ihyclueh m.iy eveiy seam 
Be channel to a lu ct.tr stieam. 

'i'lie ^lic'es, Bu'ehiis too, and I^OVC — 

( rn«* Giulul) other (onls ribove) — 

Thou lia^t but hvtd, old man, to please 
I'lJis Tnad of Divuuties, 


UET.TA. 

ivr.'iyst thou bo with the Blest, oh ! Bt'ird, the boast 
Ot Tens, nor be loved revehies. 

Nor be the lyre apart ; iwid uiayst tbou sing 
Sulfly, as ersr, with eyes of melting light. 

And a Hower-garlanri in ihy glossy hair; 

'Whether unto ICurypyle be given 

’'l''liV soul — M -gisre — or the hi.iided curls 

Of 'riiraciaii Siieidc; — with dt licious wine 

Ot'ilhuving, wuli thy' robes in Bai ctiuc'. slop’d, 

S'pict'/ing out potent licet ii* liom thy stole ; 

p'or to ihe‘'e thue. — the Muses, 1 ove, and Wine, 

Thy lile, old man, was pour’d out lavishly. 

AYILl.lAM HAY. 

Ionia’s hoast, Anacieon, with the blest, 

INIkI It'slive soiiuS be now thy place of rest. 

8 uli be tliy harpings, — while thy inellirig eye 
ITi'i'-oives in love, and beams with ecstasy-— 

Uiuler thy glossy hair’s llowt r-wav ing wicath. 
While ruining rouiid the tender tale to breathe. 

Or to liurypyle, or Mcgisia fair. 

Or 'Flir.ieiaii Siiierdia with the biaided hair. 
i\l ly Bacchus ovcillow thee, steep thy soni, 

AVnile drops ot lU'ctar trickle dow'ii thy stole; 
Since to these ihiee,— the ^Nluses, I. ove adored, 
And Bacchus fair, thy cup of life was pour’d. 


D. At. P. 

Oh ! he tliy place where youth immortal smiles, 
Tliou glory of the fair loiiian isles, 

Anacreon ! Tliere thine own enchanted lyre 
Attend thee still, and jocund mirth inspire ! 

There, while ihiiie ey^es glance liquid light for ever. 
And Ircbliest llowcrs above thy bright locks quiver^ 
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Still may tliy sonp^s break forth in melody, 

A*? turn thy looks to fond Eiiry|)yl(*, 

Or seek IMegiste's answeriiipr ritiiIo to move. 

Or the soft curls of thy last Thrnciag love ! 

And wine be there, thy flowing cups to crown. 

Fast o’er thy careless garments trickling dowrr, 

— For they — the Nine, the (Jod of Wiiie, and L*ovc — 

AVlio shared thy life, should bless thy soul above ! 

CllRlSTOriTF.U NORTH. 

Hoast of Ionia ! Hard she loved the best ! 

Pv'nied nor mirth nor music *mong the ble‘t, 

S'.ill inayst thoii softly sing with melting eye^-’. 

And garland thy smooth locks with flowery dyes! 

Whether Kurypyle, or ]Megistr, thou. 

Or Thracian ISmerde with the braiileil hrow, 

'I'lirnest to wt50, with spirit ste^‘p'd in wine 
SmII sweet, while thy staiiTd robes with purple shine. 

Nectar press’d fiom their folds. 'Tliy hf** above. 

Old man I flow’d to the Pluses, Hacchiis, J.ove ! 

ANTinATrOY SlAaNlOY. 

"Euvi^ TCt.pOV TTCC^U >U70V ^ 
it Tl TOt iy 

crTTiYa-cv lur, ct'ti zT'T'OV yct\os, op^isc xsv oYvm 

0 yyr%cr’^ xuytA 

eoq c At/vvv<roto XeX£^(j-yi\og httcts x^j.uo^^ 

ai^ O ptXUK^yiTH 0'VVTp*ip<>^ 

Keirctphty.i'ic<; \\cly,yji ^tyot. t^'tov vttoktm 
rev yi^cTrav ypJ^ov oPuXouivov, 

lATKRALT.Y. f H U r*'T01*H Fit NORTH. 

Oh, stranger! w’hilo passing by the si?iiph» t<»mh ot Anacreon, 

If ever any lien c fit came to thee from my writings, 

P«>iir our to rny ashes, {)our out dclighr, that with wine 

i\Iy bones inoisterii d may rf joice ; 

As, having been initiated into the meins <»} tlTe rcve)r)< s of Hicchij'?, 

As baving bceri the fellow-nur’ling ol *^tr(>ng-vvine<l harmony, i errs .<i in a man in r 
sleepetl in trine, ) 

T will not, even tliiiiigh desid, endure to dundl apart from Ihicehu^, 

In that place destined to the generation ot men. 

r. T. IMtIf K. 

Advena, pra’teriens mea teriuia busta, quid nsu-i 
Vencrit c iibris si libi tone r leis ; 

Iluie cineri liba, liba meriirn, iit hiee mea ruisurn 
Delicias liabeant ossa rignta iiuto. 

Sic, dedit auriculis cui gaudia carmen Tacelii, 

Sic, inter vinum ductus et barmoniam, 

Ve, post fata lic^t, patiur sine riumine Jhiccbi 
Ikoc loea debetur qiieis genus omne viriim. 


F. T. PRICK. 


O, stranger, whosoe’er thou art. 

Whose steps this humble tablet mea- 
sure. 

If e*er my song hath warm’d thine heart. 
Of giv’n thy breast one thrill of plea- 
sure. 

Above mine ashes racy wine 
In unrestrain’d libations pour ; 

Thus may that joy again be mine. 

So well beloved in days of yore* 


Thus may the hard whose raptured ear 
Hath diiink rhe choral strain divine. 
Whose dream ol life Iroin year to year 
Hath flown mid revelry and wine: 

O thus, which otlier men await, 

May lies escape the bitter doom — ^ 

To bear, from Bacchus separate. 

The sober silence of the tomb. 
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>V1LLIAM HAY. 

Pass !»ot, my friend, Aiiaereotrs simple grave, 

Tt e’er my song thee uught of pleasuie gave : 

Pour wine litiatiuiis, tliat the joyous rite 
My very bones iniyr moisten with delight. 

The mystic revelries of Bacchus taught, 

A bard, whose notes with poweiful wine were fraught, 
In this last home ot imiri 1 cannot dwell 
Without the jolly God 1 loved so well. 

CllUlsTOlMIER NORTH. 

() stianger! jjaS'liiig by this simple stone, 
ll sweet the siuj^ing of Anacreon 
Was ever to thirje enr, tiuse bones of mine 
Delight by bathing them in joy and wine ! 

] the my^teiie-^ ot B.icelui'* knew. 

And Jn;\v to ste<'p my Innnioine^ in hue 

Dil\o the itioiig ‘^lape’s! And now I loathe the ab-.yt;e 

DeL'Uned tor all — wnl ou‘, mine own dear God ! 

ANTinATl or SlA£2NIOr. 

Iv yp^JtyA'JOio-.'Jt Avc^icpi-.oj^ Trov/.Tcigy 

ivdil o’ H '/XvKcg/i VV;iTtA5t/.65 
ivoti >ccct '2 0 rio^Tujy M TV ^sAur^wv, 

/Zu^3tr\ ViKJU.^ iViCfiUOV.AV. 

yilbiuv Ij Jg cs ftO'yov 

Ts fc:iCi 2i;^:y ly^y,^SoXi6Cs* 


1). M, 1’. 

Thou slei pst, Anacreon, in the silent shades — 
SIteprj thy sweet haip ot iji.,htly seienades; 

And she, who bloom d the Spring ut thy desin*, 
Sleeps with llie iruts^^T ol that W'ell-W'on lyre; 

— Silt*, for wliu^e lovelinesn that 1310 so long 
Pour'd ihe {lure i.tttai of iianiionious song. 
'rn<ni wast ihe inaik tV»i vonng TaiVe’s archeiy— 
Ills bow' and sliuhs seem’d only bent on tliee. 


•t.EUROE 

And tln u in deutb, Ai.iun on, 

Ah! pleasant Poet, si*. e|'.'e>t ! 

An*l sleejis the liaip that (panti’d on 
S) guy wlieii niglit was di epest ! 

And Smerde sleejjs-, to iliee the .'•l>iitJg 
Of ever-budding pUasurt-Jr, 


Tlll.\ i»R. 

For whom that liarp’s melodious string 
lake nectar jioui'd its mtasures ! 

Oil! ihou bad^t room fi>r every joy 
T.'iai h>ve hath e’er init);nted; 

A lid "till at thee the .'.reiier boy 
JIi'» twisted ariuvvs darted. 


AKilMAOr. 

’ 0 Ik /-ti”?;' 'v 

‘ 'f wiv/ x6X4^*ot/, j A c/.;. rcfi 

' h; 'yvl'o\. -rtv no'v vl yev 

’’OfjLMi b' .X-fft: . 

M< Air'dt r«4 -r'/v "^£/.ev biur. 'Lkc^v 

h k-c?Sjv 

^^Xuiryz j yr nrio-y , 


uuoTir s. 

Ail leieont.i ei'iiii', ut vietU'' iniio, 

S«n;'x \ wlllat, ct sibi n e^ti ni trahit 
I'rdfs ad inio" : ahcruui de eah'eis 
Adlmc retent.it, alteiuiu jam in rdidit, 
Alaiimpie traelans ebiia tesliulnieui 
Piilehrinn Hat b\ Hum eantat aiit ^legistea. 
At tu, 1 -) .ee, ne e.ulat, sciva seneiu. 


1’. T. i»Ri< i: 


Kn ! ebiiosiis ut jemx Aiuierttm 
Viicillat, atqne paiipirein tojum tiiiliit 
P^ des ad ir ipie ; calv'emrciue, cn ! nnicuiH 
Adhuc tuctur, ulteiTtmc|ue perdidit ; 


Ileus’ voc*e caiitat inerepans Jint*m 

Celle lJall.3nnin vel 31 tgi>ten caiuli- 
dtiii. — 

Senem tiuie, Bacclic, 11c forsaii cudat. 
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P. T. PRICE. 

St*e ! how the old tippler, Anacreon, reels, 

With hisciiity old trailing down to his heels; 

Why, he lias hut coie slippt'r, the other, I vows 
lie tiu^t lost in hi^ drunkenness — huik to him now? 

Why. sii'ely he ^ trikes hi*' harp’s m»i”ieal stiings 
To 11 ithyliii*:, til* else to IVIegi^tes lie sinus. 

(Oil ! who could resi*.! such a musical call ?) 

^suppoit the old boy, ll.iCchus, don’t let him lull. 


II. NF.DT.OII. 

Kr\ ! ehrioso quam seiiex Anacreon 
Gradu vacilhit : tiacla qiiaiii vestis lliiit 
Adn-qm* t.ilos : alteiiiin cli calci is 
Aohiic rc'^t-ivat, alteriiin depeididit — 

Kt mme IJ.ilJi) liiiiii dtxteia pulsuns 
ctialy.M 

Et nuiu* IMegisteni coricinit piilcheriU 

niu.i> — 

O Ilacclie serva, ne cadat, serva sencm. 

A K o XIAO T 'I' A PAM 1 X O T . 

Tloiffflv'j ',\^oc%Qna\Tct !£'^ 

r. 1 V ■«) 

^*:Tr:v 

* Sis 'j ysQ'yv ?, 4 ’^vt>,stv f*r’ 't/yurt'/ tj} 

cf, 

M;‘^eeyu> '<j\- t/rXirm 

V, 

'c ri rkv yA'. o.c/. fj-.Z".- 



Iv ^ fiKvl'. -r;?':. 

MeA'T / ‘i'r.k 'fl 

’tTu/.uy; r.-'v '/jr-it 

’A> / it 'Tcir*^ i^C? /ov’ ov yet** 

£ 04 :t i ■/ 

h,K I'-tKK'^fiV 'GJi'GJ rikV UCCX ^'KAxlv 


11. M:nLoii. 

See how’ the old Anacteori reels 

And stirL’Kei s 1*1 om his cops all mellow, 
111** cloalx. is tiailing at his heel**. 

One sloje is on, hnr where’s the follow? 

llehnld ! he stiiki*shis lyre to sing 
Ikithylla and Ah pisles lair : 

Now, Ijicchu*, iio\'' pr'ifecriiin hriiig, 

Ot thy old vot'iy, piay, take care. 

i.itOTirs. 

En \it AuacrciiMi sc vrr*«f*t ml (nhoin, 

.1.1(1 ifii* inuUn nii'inliia incin: 

Liiniiinlin ' iH.uhdis 111 ct hue tui-.ilui cl illiic, 
jCl VO*-!* Ill f.jlo-. ihlrih.rt ii**qnc '-ihi. 

I'je m'lnini*- domino jiciiil j nii c.dccus alter, 
Ailci’i niu'n^niii cl.nidil .ihit.i pcdt'iii, 

Jp'C ui.nis c.ipl.i tf*t iidiiii* di Oi-t amnres, 

Si VC ] >.it hy Ik'O'., sivc* Alc”i'*ti'ic(js. 
I.apsiiiiti lu, l.ciijci*, tciio, ii.im sit iiil- 

q 11 inn, 

Si jliuiiiii fninuhis concid.it oh Jhonuuiii. 


W ILl.IAM 

See on this rounded ])edest«I 
'I he old Anacri'on crown’d 

With gailaiids, v\hile lij.s .'■eijvcs 
111 fhjods ot wine aredtowntd. 

Ilis- swimming eyes are tvvinkling 
AV’nh **p.nks ol soft otsire, 

While at hU ankh-s daiiuhng 
lie drugs his louse aiiiic. 

And like :i man wine-sti icken. 

One buskin hath he rri 


UAY. 

A loot so old and shriveird : 

Tiie other hu^kin ’s pone. 

And in his hand iqiraising 
His harp, he sohly sings 
oi AJcui’‘r«, 

Oj the pains whii h loving hrings, 

Protect liiiii, lallnr Jlacclnis; 

*'l‘is rn ither meet nor fair, 

A Ihicrlirinali.in vot.'iry 

Slioulu iail, tiurn lark ofcarc. 


CHARLKS MMUVAT.F. 


Come, Fee your old Anacreon, 
iT«<w, seated on his couch ot stone. 
With ^lilv'eI•y temples ga lai*ded, 
lie qii;ilF*i the rich wine losy-icd; 

How, with Hush'd check and swimming 
eye. 

In dniiiken fa'^hiori from his lliigh 
He lets Iiis robe unheeded steal. 

And diop and dangle o’er his hccl. 


One* s»i dal ’s ofY; one scarce can hitle 
The lean and shnveird foot inside. 

O.'d Ar.aereon— hark ! he sings 
Siill of love to th* cild liai»p Firings ! 

Srill, Ikithylhi, still, Alegiste, 

How he coax'd ye, how tm kiss’d ye ! 
(h'fitle Ihicchiis, wuteh and wait, 

A'oii tnn«>t wa'eh atol hold him stiaight; 
llidd him np; Tor if he fall, 

You Joi^e your boldcbt Puc^Vanal ! 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

upon tlii> rounded pcdfc*‘*<tcil behold AnatTeoii p\'U'(*d ! 

I' dl d tiiU ol wine, us il in life, and wiili a giiriurid ^laeed ; 

1 lie o.d irj.in he looks tivvinnmiii^ly around v\itli aint'i’oiis eyes, 

And djtigs alxiut his ankles his i^ariiients as he lues; 

Oi liis iwo hiiskiiis oni', yon see, hk«- a drunkard lu* hath tint, 

And tile other — a luit a shriveiPd loot, gr/iiiieii*y I is got ui’t. 
lie ru-eds must sing too | liliing up his Jove i esoiiriding l^ic, 

I'i>r Jhiihyllii or IVlegKste hath set his soul on tire. 

Fiy, Father J3aeelnis, to liis aid — or you’ll he Mamed l»y al] — 

S uuiie 1(1 your (.iudstup ’t.veic to let sneh vcjt.iiy get a fall. 


Wo liav4» Keen iiiuny'^ ImiKlred ver- 
biioiiK of one jijiii nil of the Odes nt- 
triljuted to AuriiTeon ; and some 
scores are cIe\«T — (/owh’v's Oii .nhi 
in in itself i'X(]ijisite — and most of 
iM (lore’s are as elianiiing as (‘^oi h** ; 
leit not one of t]((Mo ail — ilie 'J'ei-m 
S ige. Anaereuij! i( H an‘ c/HutnoiJy 
as hard as plmii or clierry stom s. 
'ri; *y should In* mellow as grap -.-- 
a ripi' huueh that siunns oee hud- 
fliiig g«npo 1*4*0 or .piir|)I<* — aucl 
Lir-iV. melts in tin* ui<>ui!i eool as sno-.e 
e.»n^i‘;iled of d4>w in tin* clime of 
Horn is. We sln*W( d a speeimen or 
t'vo . •nni'litio* in sinnin(*i and al«*w 
hiill hriehterarnl h.i}nru*r shall <»iaee 
our Spiing c*xhihitioii. Ihjt let us 
ii'fip a h*\v e**nturies, and ]);U'S an 
hour with iMehuijitn*. Hi're is Ids 
c» lelirat(‘ii nt‘liodora\s Chirland - 
and his no Ic'ks cih hratt*d /eijophiI\*’s 
(iailaiid. Six lines eacii— mi moie 
- so wi* shall venluie tii (piote liie 
tireek. And first, Ih liodoia. 

lire.ithed there ever a man with 
soul so <lead as not t*) lovi; l]oW4*rs ? 
Ihuiiiiif nl are they’^ all t«i our e\ es, 
from the daisy — which rJuinztu' 
ihlitit, with a liui? proud l4*<diiie’ <if 
appi opriatiou, tails the- “People’s 
h'oiwer” — ami a dear liitle i.ulieal it 
is — up — or <iovvn — which you will — 
t4i tin* rose-royal that hloonis in the 
eardens of kinus- (u'ljtlenn’U pro- 
ceeding towards Tyburn usetl to 
wear a ho!i(pi(‘t in their breast; so 
we lu'lieve did the liangniaii ; and 
so still do some of our great huv- 
CMlicersjChaneellors, Attorney- Ciene- 
rals, and Lord- Adv ocates — link-boys 
loo, and sweeps. ’Tis pleasant to see 
an urchin, willi alily^ or a rose pinned 
to Ilia grim<*y garb, step uu the 
hearth and then up tlu^ cliiiniiey. 
l^Aeii a Cjiliiierton carter may be 
been “ in the season of tb« year” 
with a ])osie; perhaps a wall-flower 
from C’raig-lMillar, or what think yd 
of a violet? Jio hcavt so rude as 


to be insiuisible to the beauty' of 
Ibiwers. They- seem so happy*^ and 
so liarinh*>s. T*iie,so ai e butterflies ; 
l)ut then hutU'i fli(*s are alive and 
wav4*r — without tin* aid of wind — 
tif their own ai'eortl — iij) and down 
the air. 'flu* living motion s<*ts hoys 
and clowns aLraiu.st them, who tear 
off their wingh and laugli to «4*ii lh<*m 
cra.v liiu: in tin; iniie like slugs, 
h'lowers e.i e tiirn too, and dropt or 
flung away ; hut imt while they i*on- 
tiiuui to look L> l.»d — that i*', fi i sh and 
tail*. As soon a> thi*\^ hegiii to fade, 
Lliev' M*eiii to havi* hut an indiflerent 
— a had smthi — and wirJHiut 
conipiiiiciion, do we lluig tlie slirunk 
rose a li.at hs(fine \v'e(‘4l away', 

displeased or indignant wiiJi it fur 
pt*i isliing ! 

We love l'lowt»rs b(»canse, Iiating 
no life, tin hav e no sin, and yet are 
niori* hc.uHiiul than sin. Hut crea- 
tines s.'> hiir de'^erve to liave life, and 
\v** ifivt* it i4' tin m — to tin* lilies ot the 
fiehi — calling them tin* children of 
luiture — and tijcn envying them the 
dews and smisi.ine ! Hut v\ hat a fine 
sj)iritii;d bfe is theirs — comiiiiiiii- 
caii'il to them h\' the breath of our 
delijht! Lvki* lhii‘t music ! Our good 
■ — our lie'll eiiniritms only can si‘tllc 
on Fltiwers ; and tlms e\eii the 
plainest and mtiie ordinary’ of the 
Fvimily’ at !* — like the brightest of the 
sisteihood — eiiihleinaiical of the 
pmiabh', the blauicless, and the 
beauuful. 

We love, at proper limes and in 
propi*r places, even an aililicial 
flower. An epeigne-full is some- 
times siipeib. In a ball-room none 
idse will do — and vvliere all beside 
is artificial, wliy’ not the lloweirt? 
Yet ’lis painful to observe them so 
self-collected and composed, and 
’twoubl be a relief to see them, and 
the cheeks of their wearers, change 
colour. A flower is pledged, by the 
very toiiiire of its existence, tQ 
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blo<im itst»lf away in a short tiine, on 
a Virgin’s head. Tlio Virgin is pled- 
ged, too, not to be an Evergreen. 
Absurd, a rustUj of bceutless violets 
oil a wig. 

The Greeks, though a most inge- 
nious people, had no idea of paper 
hyacinths and narcissuses. They 
were all poets — and how could a 
poet moralize on the transitory bloom 
of a painted llower perennial as its 

E arciit pasteboard ? That sensitive, 
inciful, and imaginative people saw 
a touching cliariii in the fading gar- 
land. They felt that the bright eyes 
beaming bcneatli it would growdiiii 
too, and tlierefore they wo;\>liippt‘d 
them witli the more jiassion.itc ado- 
rathm. But what would Meleager 
have said to a lady with artifn ial 
ilo\\'.‘rs, false ringlets, and a glass 
eye ? lie lias left ns no such Epigram. 

We could ill I a whole Magazine 
with passage's from Greek ]»oetry on 
<*rowns and pcrfuincs. Does not 
Sajipho say — 

** Come, gciUlo yontlj, and in thy llowing 
lorKs 

AViLli deiie.iic fi/»geri» weave a fragrant 
crown 

O.' aio ;Kitie anise; for the Gods 

hi liowery wreaths, nor lend an 

car 

I’iO^yitioni to llieir suit, who sui)plicate 
AViih hnnvs unbound with swoctly-sinell- 
ii’ig llowcrs.** 

Ill Atiieineus there is a long dis- 
cour^)e iin t’ne several sorts ofcrowiis, 
and llie tlowers of wliicli tliey were 
composed ; and an old poet of liali- 
carnu^bus there cited sings thus: — 

“ 'flic /-phyrs and the Graces wove lier 
g.irmont, 

Aiid deck'd it with the sweetest flowers 
tliat S])jing, 

Kx'ibcrant with gentle sliowcri?, brings 

l•^nh ; 

Suc’.i as adorn tlie Hours, the yellow 
crocus, 

'i'lie purple hyucinili, violet fresh and 
inoi^t, 

S.vret-scented rose, tlie lily’s frap^raut cup, 
Narcissus, too, whose <uiours fill the air. 
VcMiiis preserve with never-fading grace 
A garment so divinely wrought.” 

And again, from the same poet, 
(^MSS. jicnes luv.) — 

“ The ewr-smiling Venus, and the 
nymphs 

That form her happy train, their foreheads 
bind 


Witli garlands of the ehoiccsL llovvcis that 
grow 

On the sweet-smelling bosom of the 
earth, 

Breathing and dropping odours — as they 
move. 

The Graces join in mirthful song, the 
while 

Old Ida’s lofty summit, crown’d with 
springs, 

In quick vibration echoes back the 
stiaiu.” 

IJavo you forgotten the origin of 
the Naucrutlc crown ? In tln^twt'ii- 
ty-tliiid Olympiad, Eiostrntus arii- 
vc<l at Pcipho-^, in ilie Isle of C’} prus, 
Avdu'ie hii bmiglifc a small slalue of 
Venus, about a sp<».ii bigb, <d’anricnL 
wt>ikman.sbip, intending to take it 
with liim to Naucralis. Aslieneari‘d 
the li^gy [)i.i.ui siiore, In* wms overiakeii 
by a sudchui tempe.a, and Knew ijot 
whilliei* 4.lie V4‘;>r..cl u as dri\ing; so 
aihlressing llu-ir ]iruyeis li» their ^ta- 
tue of V'mius, tin; crew supplicated 
the. goddess to presto s e tbom fiaini 
danger. Venus immediatidy tilled 
the space*, around ln*r statue with 
most odoiiferous myrtles, whii-Ji 
spread r)\cr the ship tin* most <h - 
liglitftil fragranct*, and tliis, too, at 
the moment when, from <*\ces.dv{^ 
sickness, tliey Inui lost all hope. The 
sickness c'eastul — ih<», Wialinu* be- 
came calm — they soon discovered 
where they wa*rc, and arriveui safely 
at Naucralis. ha'ostr.itus immediately 
junip<3d on shore, with tlie statin? 
ami tin? myrtles whicli had so w'«j:i- 
dciftilly blossotried, and u'ent to de- 
posit them in the 'r(*mple of V'eni!.^, 
lie oifered a sacrifice to tin*. go(lde.>s, 
and coiisec rail'd to her tin? statin* ; 
lie tlien invili*d b.is frieinls to an en- 
tertainment, wliich he, gave in tin* 
Temple, and presenting to each a 
myrtle crown, it Jiad at onci? tin* 
name of tin? Ncnicratic (’lown given 
to it. 

The (-tiiian's crowui, you know, is 
of Osier ; and we couI<l quote a 
charming epigram of Nicenetus, in 
whicli he wisln-s himself crowned 
with one, and lying among tin; 
zi'jtliyrs in the rural glades, far from 
tlie <*,ity m/ise. {\*opb?’s heads a(‘h(?d 
of old aft4*r a bouzf* as tJio.y do now'^, 
and tlicy usi d to bind a fillet tltdit 
roundtlie t( inplespasa remedy against 
Abe fiimi's ol ^In? wiin?, I'loiu that 
]»ractice tbi'y soon <'aine to crowns 
of ivy, whoso large cbvl leaves 
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were most refresh! ii*^, and so loo was 
the scent^ faint and sweet ; in a short 
time the use of these crowns was 
iorgotten, and they wtire worn mere- 
ly as ornaments. But the .myrtle 
and rose crown was the richest and 
most graceful, and, ’twas thought, at 
the same lime, that the myrtle had 
ail astringent quality to dissipate tluj 
fumes ul wine, and that tlie rose, by 
its agreeable odours, moderated the 
pain of the head, w'hile it enlivened 
and refreshed the senses. The cus- 
tom of wearing chaplets at tlicir ban- 
quets, prevailed among the Jews as 
well as the Creeks and Romans. 

*• r.et Uo fill ourselves with costly wine 
and ointments, 

And let no fiower of the S])riiig puss by 
us ; 

J^et us crown ourselves with rose-buds 
before they are witherod.** 

Ihjiih. t)f TTzm/o;//, 

'Iho ancients were particularly 
curious ill the preparation and use 
of unguents, insomuch that ev’ery 
member had its peculiar species of 
])crfume. Thus Antiphanes — 

“ Jn a rich vessel, burnibh’d o’er with 
gold, 

Her hands and feet she bath’d, with un- 
guents sweet, * 

Tioin i'^gypt brought; her cheeks and 
snowy breast 


Jh'cathc a Plimaician pci fume ; while her 
firms 

Fragrant with odours of sweet mint; her 
hair 

A iifl arched brows with marjoram; and 
Jier knees, 

And lofty neck, are redolent with th’ es- 
sence 

Ol sweetly smelling thyme.*’ 

Tlie Atlicnians, above all, held 
perfumes in bighest esteem ; and 
Masarius, who is the speaker or/thi^ 
subject, in Athenseus, in quoting a 
passage from the of 

Alexis, says the unguents mentioned 
there, arc not to be compared with 
those in use at Athens. What a poe- 
tical perfumer ! 

“ He did not, as the ancient custom was 
In good old times, from alabaster box 
With unguents fill’d, perfume his wel- 
come guests ; 

JJf(£ hfi Ivt loosr four jf'ujams, not alike 
Scenic ly hut each a flijTcrcht odour yctve» 
These, as tltnj f!e.w in circles, shed around 
Delicious j/aynince, from tin ir dropping 
wings, 

Upon our garments, and the scented 
lloor, 

Witli carpets richly covered.’* 

But wc beg Meleager’s pardon® 
for having kept him so long waiting ; 
though the time must have been to 
him "momentary along with his Hc- 
liodora. 


ME AE A rPOl - 

:iVyv, o’ ci‘7£c/.'As v/urc rS^Tc,,j 

p>3cc, 

’ .11 ; «!' It; 


JylTF.RAM.V. <. IIIUSTUIMIFU NORTH. 

1 will twine the white-viulct, 1 will twine along tender m} i ties 
The narcissus, I will twine also the laughing lilies, 

J will twine also the sweet crocu*^. I will twine- on {^(hese) the hyacinth 
Turple, I will twine roses agreeable-to-lover?, 

So that on the temples of lleliodora with-the-perfumed-locks 
A garland may flower-spread her beautifully-curled hair. 

JOS5. SCAFIGERl. 

Ec pleciuin violas, et inyrtls suavlbus addam 
Narcissum, juiigam lilia hiulca simul, 

Ncctam suave crocum, texam vaccinia flore 
Purpuroo, picetam suavia texta rosjp, 

Et madidic uiiguento tlbi floribus undiqiic inumbret, 
lleliodora, tuas plexa corolla comas. 

Coniiectain violas, connectam mollia myrta, 

Narcissum, et patuU lilia hiulca sinu; 
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lliilantesiiuc crocos, el purpiirco^? llyaciiithos, 

Itisuper et vernu' llorea surta rosie. 

Ut tibi ab unguciito caput, ITeliodova, fragrant! 

Spiret odoratis apta Corona comis. 

lAxM sTii;j*H. vKiuiiis. I., ii. cp. 
violam, et myrtiiin, et tuircisai germlna plectani;, 

1‘^t caiium patulo Hliolam culice, 

1‘^Jagrnntesqiie croco?, et suav'c nibcntem llyacinthuin, 
iit qua; Pccbtanus serta colorius habet : 

Tempora quo dornitue, Syria slillantia nardo^ 

Spargat odoratib blaiicla Corona comis. 


4iUi>T10S- 

I'lectarii ego narcib.'Uni, plectam C>ytlu'rcia myrta, 

-Albaque tormosi«i lilia cnni V'ioHj* ; 

Cuuique croci foliis llyacintlium suave rubcuteni : 

Adnectara tenei.'o suavia texta 
l-:etiiis imgueiito spiraiitis ut lleliodor;4- 
Aspergat pulchro flore C?orona coma'^. 

I. ii- MrJtiVAT.i;. 

IMl wreathe white violets — with the myrtle shade 
Ijiiul soft narcissus — and amidst tliem braid 
'I'he laughing iiiy; with \vho'=^e virgin hue 
Shall blend hrigliL ciocus;, and the hyacinth blue- 
There many a rote siuill, interwoven, sl»ed 
Its hlushiijg grace on liehotloia's head. 

And a<Id fre^h triigranco, ainorou‘-iy entwining 
Her cluster’d lo<*k^, with spicy oiiitmeut'J shining. 

icav. 

I'iie violets so fair with soft myrtles I’Jl entwine. 

And smiling lilies pure, witli narcissuses combine, 

And in the bonny vvTeath sweet crocuses iiii-liiine. 

And all to be a garlund tor lieliodora’s Jiuii. 

j:Vnd the iiJuish purple liyacinth in ihe*guiand J’ll compose. 

And the dower of flowers wJiich loiuns eiioose, (he tender budding rose, 
hich, like ray Heliodora, its openiut? beauty shews, 

And all to be a garland lor Ileliodora's hair. 

And the riiigicls ot her hair win o with tiie gailaml bound, 

Will liil the smiHrig air with odours all around — 

From every sweetest llowcr wliich can anywhere be found. 

And all to be a garland for Ileliodora’s hair, 

K inirsTouiiKR ^ouTI^. 

Til twine white violets, with soft myrtles too 
Xarcissus twine, hyacinth of purple hue 
Twine with sw’cct crocu**, laughing lilies twine 
AVith roses that to lovers hopeful sliiiie; 

So that oil lleliodora*s perfumed head 
A wreath her beauteous ringlets may flower-spread. 

CIIRISTOPUER NURTIf. 

Til frame, rny Heliodora! a garland for thy hair. 

Which thou, in all thy beauty’s pride, mayst not disdain to wear ; 

For I with tender myrtles white violets will twine, 

. White violets, but not so pure as that pure breast of thine ; 

With laughing lilies 1 will twine narcissus, and the sweet 
Crocus shall, in its yellow bue, with purple hyacinth meet. 

: And I will twine with all the rest, and all the rest above, 

jQueen Qf tbem all, tlio red red Bose, the dower wbicb levers love. 

' ' ' 
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On Hellodora’s temples so balmy and so bright, 

On Ileliodora's brow composed of incense and of light, 

'Jlie inany-liued luirinonious crown shall such a lustre shed. 

One glory flowers and lociks shall seen? round her celestial head. 


W« beg you to look well at the 
Gr<‘ek, and you Aviil see that inucli 
depends on the frequent repetition 
(four times) of the verb — 1 will 

twine. In the first of our two ver- 
sions — which occupied us — nor are 
we. ashamed to tell it — two liours — 
we give ourselves credit for having 
contrived in six lines to “ twine ” four 
times ; and vvliile it is very literal, it is 
not, we think, imdegant. But send us 
abettor — pray do now. Merivale, as 
usual, is very graceful; buthehasclio- 
sen — or been obliged to vary the verb 
— usings wreatlie,” “braid,” “ bind,” 
“ blend.” llay lias prettily clianged 
the cast of the composition — ^liaving 
had Burns’s beautiful “ P^isie ” in liis 
heart. In two of the Latin versions 
the dilhculty is grappled with, but 
not overcome; ami in two it is given 
the go-by; but all four are good! Our 
second version is mor4» freV — but we 
preserve the “twine,” as well as the 
thread of our dihcoui ^e, and vv'e can- 
not help admiring tlie lines. Nobody 
else seeming to be at hand to praise 
us, vve do so ourselves, ami, vv’e Hat- 
ter ourselvt's, whh delicacy and judg- 
nnmt. 

The fending of the Greek line*, is 
lender, and the expression perfect ; 
but vve cannot say more of the feel- 
ing than that it is a naluvAl ten^ler- 


ness, inspired by the mingled breath 
of lieliodora and her garland. The 
tenderness is mixed, too, it may be 
said, with pride and homage. Me- 
leagea* does the thing gracefully : 
we see his figure in an imposinj^ 
posturti as be fixes the wreath on 
her head. Butccmiparc the courtier 
with th(5 clown — Meleager with 
Burns. By the banks of every 
stream in Coila had bold bright 
Bobby walked witli bis arm round 
some sweetheart’s waist, and helped 
her to pull the primrose or the haw- 
thorn— 

“ 111 many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dai.ctd their wayward 
roinicl, 

And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
l-)id pasiS into her face.” 

The Scot surpasses tlie Greek in 
]K)etry as vv'ell as passion — his ten- 
derness is more lieartfidt — its ex]>res- 
sion is ev<»n more exipiisite; fur the 

most. <*onsummai(i art, evtni wliei# 
ifiiided by genius, cannot refine and 
burnish by repeated ])olishing tlie 
bi •‘-l :'*‘iecti'd words, up to tin* breath- 
ing beauty that, warm from the 
fount of inspiration, bometimes co- 
lours the pure language of nature, 
l^ady 1 we appeal to thee — while wd 
place j’UE PosiK on thy bosom. 


THE posir. 

O hiv’O will venture in, where it daiirna vveel be seen. 

(> 111 VC will v'cnture in, where wisdom ainee has been ; 

But 1 will down yon river rove, among tlic wood sue green. 
And a* to pu* a posie to my am dear May. 

I’lic primrose I will pii*, the firstling o’ the year. 

And T will pu’ the pink, the emblem o’ my dear, 

Tor slie’s the pink o* womankind, and blooms without a peer j 
And a* to bo a posie to my ain dear May. 

I’ll pu* the budding rose, when I’ho'bus peeps in view, 
i’or it’s like a biiumy kiss o* her sweet bonnic mou ; 

'I’iie hyacinth for constancy vvi’ its unchanging blue, 

Anil a* to be a posic to my ain dear ATiiy. 

The lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair. 

And in her lovely bosom 1*11 place tlie lily there-, 

'fhe daisy’s for simplicity and uiialTected uir., 

And a’ to be a posic to my ain dear 31ay. 

• 

The hawthorn 1 will pu’ wi* its locks o’ siller grey. 

Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o’ day. 

But the songster’s nest within the bush I wiiina tak away ; 
And a* to be a posie to my ain dear May. 
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The woodbine 1 will pu* when the evening star is near. 

And the diamond draps o’ dew shall be her cen sae clear ; 

The violet’s for modesty which wed she fa’s to wear, 

And a’ to be a povie to iny ain dear May. 

I’ll tie the posie round wi* the silken band o* luve. 

And 1*11 place it in her breast, and 1*11 swear by a* above, 

That to my latest draught o’ life the band shall ne’er remuve. 

And this will ho a posie to my ain dear May. 


. In. one of Mr Meri vale’s notes — al- 
ways so agreeable — allusion is made 
to Dr Aikin’s “ Kssay on the ap- 
plication of Natural History to 
Poetry*' — wliere he censures Pope 
for having in his Pastorals repre- 
sented two flowers as blowing at 
the same time, Avhen some months 
in reality intervene between the 
periods of their flowering ; 

“ Here, the bright crocus and the violet 
grow ; 

Here western winds on breathing ro'-es 
blow.'* 

We have never seen the Doctor’s 
Essay, but do not doubt the excel- 
lence of his prescription. “ Every 
flowery versifier,” lie says, “ has 
materials at band for a lover’s 
« bower; but a botanist alone could 
have culled and sorted the ])lants 
which compose the Bower of Eve.” 
Poo-poojoo. Milton was no bo- 
tanist. Poets of course observe all 
natural pbenoincua; when they 
wisli to be accurate they generally 
are so ; and ignorance is unpardon- 
able on all occasions where they pro- 
fess to write according to know- 
ledge. But feeling often forgets 
facts. Meleager gathers flowers for 
his Heliodora that are all naturally 
in blossom together, and it is well; 
but Burns pu’d a posie for his own 
dear May, in despite of the Seasons 
and Dr Aikin. He was as good a 
botanist as Mjlton — that is, no bo- 
tanist at all — but he knew every 
month by its flower. Neverthe- 
less, Ills own dear May, more 
magical than even the month of 
that name, to his eyes covered the 
earth at once with all the flowers of 


the year. As all the Innocences 
were alive in her, so to liis imagina- 
tion were all their emblems in na- 
ture. The primrose — the firstling 
of the year — as he most tenderly 
calls it — the pink, wliicli comes long 
after — the rose, which in Scotland 
at least is “ newly born in June ” 
— the bawtboni, seldom siller 
gre\*” before July — and the violet 
earlier far than the lily — though 
Heaven forbid the lily should be 
wanting — all are pu’d by the plough- 
inaii for one Posie, that in its pi rifu- 
sion and confusion of balm and 
bloom, shall faintly but faithfully 
Image his own dear Mfiy. ICnough 
that both she and they were inno- 
cent and beautiful in the brc?alli of 
Heaven. Nor is that all. He minglcH 
the hours of the flay as well as the 
seasons of the year. 

“ rjl pu’ the budding rose it In n 

jiLi'/ts in t 

an image of llic dewy dawn; Imt 
from morn to dew)' eve is but a mo- 
ment in love's young dream,” 
and forgtdfuJ of the simplest au«l 
easiest chronology, he declares. 

The woodbine I will pu’ irl/ 'n fh ’ 

cccrihuf star i'< tnar 

We ' ould expatiate for an hour on 
this Posie ; but the bint we have 
dropped is suflicieut to settle Dr 
Aikin. Besides, the seasons of 
flowers dove-tail ; primroses do not 
come regularly to a day like swal- 
lows; nor can you depend on the 
crocus as on the cuckoo. Eartlier— 
but no — no — wi‘ must return to JVFe- 
1 eager. 


MKAKAPPOr. 

>.tVftov iov hu/.V.u 

"jldK d’ h Iv av9 f.s4V ^ 

An/u,Myi;y Ti KiyMtg 

*11 Khv'ryofifv ct^avAfV* 
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j.iti:rallv. christopiikr north. 

Now the white violet blooms, blooms also the shower-loving 
Narcissus, bloom also the mount-frcqiicriting lilies, 

Kven now, the mature flower among fl^Mvers, agreeable- to-lo vers, 
Oh, Zenophile, Persuasiob’s sweet flower the rose, is in bloom, 
l e meadows, why do ye laugh with superfluous beauties of leaves, 
lor my girl is more exquisite than sweet-breathing garlands? 

.lOS. SCALIOPR. 

Jam can:e florent viohe, pluvireque sititor. 

Narcissus ; florent lilia sparsa jugis; 

Et vernu' florum flos jucundissimus lioiie, 

/enophile, Suad:o floret arnica rosa. 

Praia, quid, ah ! frustra florum ridetis honore ? 

Oratior est omni /lore puella mea. 

JAN. STEPii. viiR«Ki>. ‘2- ep. 51. 

Jam viol.e florent, et amans pluvia* narcissus, 

Ciimqiie suis rident lilia pura jugis ; 

Kt mea jam vernat, flos florum. Acre vciiuste. 

Zenophile, Peithus deliciosa rosa. 

Quid vario florum ridetis prata lepore? 

Imx mea odoratis suavior est strophiis. 

CO 

Jam florent violie atquc irnbri Narcissus amicus 
Quu'que altis gaudeiit lilia cana jugis, 

Et tempestivis jam florum flosculus uniiis, 

/enophile, Suada* floret arnica rosa. 

JVata, quid, O, vano florum gaudetis honoie? 

Suavior est ipsis sancta puella rosis. 

JOJl : FIDLER. 

Jam florent violio, floret Narcissus amicus 
Imbribus, et celsis lilia celsa jugis. 

Grata Cupidiiiibus flos (lores inter honoru*:^, 

/enophile, Suadai quAm rosa grata viret ! 

Quid dites vaviis ridetis tloribus horti ? 

Una rosa luce vobis pneripit omne deciis, 

• 

hi;g : riuOT. 

Jam pluvias Narcissus amans, jam lactea florent 
IXFontibus in summis lilia, jam viola' ; 

Plos etiam florum maturis vernat in aiini--'. 

/enophile, dulci plena tepore rosa. 

Prata, quid, O, vano ridetis honorc comarum ? 

/enophile par est nulla Torona mere. 

U. tjEPTlM. I LOU. CHRIST. 

Alhie jam vioho florent, atquc imbris amator 
Narcissus, florent lilia moiitivaga, 

Et flores inter flos jam maturus, amicre 
/enophUcs suado duicis in ore rosa est. 

Quid VOS, prata, juvat, flores jactare coniantes. 

Si superat flores nostra puella sacTOS ? 

J. C. F. MANSO. 

Albre jam vioho florent et littora amantes 
Narcissi, florent lilia, montis honos. 

At qua' rjira colit, viridissima liore puella, 

Zenophile, Suada* prod it amoena rosa. 

Quid frustra nitidos crines ostenditis, agri, 

Dulcia cum superat serta puella mea? 
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REV. JOHN JSIIEPHERD, 

'I'iic snow-drop peeps from every gliide. Ye ineuds ! why vainly thus display 
Tilt? gay narcissus jiroudly glows. The buds that grace your vernal hour ? 

The lily decks the mountain shade« For see ye not my Zoc stray 

Where blooms my fair — a blushing rose. Amidst your sweets, a sweeter flower ? 

WUXI AM HAY. 

Now the white violets bloom, now bloom the flowers—.. 

The hyacinths that delight in dewy showers : 

Now bloom hill-loving lilies, and the rose, 

Dove’s, and Persuasion’s flower, in blushing sweetness glows. 

Zenophile, thou heart-enslaver, say 
Why laugh the meads in all that vain array 
Of beauty, since my girl is lovelier far 
Than sweetly-breathing garlands ever are. 

J. H. MERIVALE. 

Now arc the vernal hours — Now are the vernal hours^ 

The white-rob’d violet blooms, Zenophile the lair. 

And hyacinth, glad with showers, Tlie loveliest flower of flowers. 

The breathing air perfumes ; The sweet beyond compare. 

And, scatter’d o’er the mountain’s side, Doth on her opening lips disclose 
The fragrant lily gleams in virgin pride. Divine Persuasion’s never-fading rose- 

^Meadows ! why do ye wreatiie 
.In smiles your sunny tresses? 

Tc no such odours breathe, 

Tiioiigh Spring your wardrobe dresses;— 

Y'e no such glorious charms display. 

As «he, the inuidcm that inspires my lay. 

ClIRlSTOrilETi NORTH. 

*Tis now that the white violet steals out the Spring to greet. 

And that among his longed-for showers narcissus smiles so sweet; 

*Tis now that lilies upland -bom frequent the slopes of green, 

And that the flower which lovers love, of all the flowers the queen, 

Without an equal anywhere, in full-bl\>wn beauty glows— 

Thou knowest it well, Zenophile! Persuasion’s flower, the Rose! 

Ah I why, ye hills and meadows! bright laughter thus illume 
Y'our leafy haunts ? So lavish wliy, and prodigal of bloom ? 

Not all the wreaths of all the flow-ers that Spring herself might cull, 

As mine own Virgin e’er could be one-half so beautiful ! 

You may have little or no Greek, utle, with something scholarly ; and 
and yet be a fair Latin scholar. ho\/ pleasant to gather a flower or 
See! how sweetly the Seven Wise two from the Pierian spring! In the 
men have turned the Greek into deepest day of our winter no snow 
Roman flowers! and how fondly lies there ; tliatiriargiii is ever green ; 
they inlialo the scents of Spring! and the smell, believe us, ot' those 
Joseph Scaliger and Hugo Grotius, white violcTs, sinks into the spirit, 
nay, neitlicr of them, perhaps, have with ohlivion of all worldly cares, 
been men of such trausceiideiit ahili- yet with renovation of all its faculties 
ties as Joseph Hume or Hew Dal- seeming to “ breathe empyreal air,” 
rymple ; you may be above such and fitter for the noise? of earth re- 
trifling as this of theirs with violets turning from the calm of heaven, 
and ro8es,andyetbc yourself the most Though neither Greek nor yet 

solemn trifler in all Drowsyhead. Latin scholar, you may read with far 
Heard you never of elegant relaxa- more pleasure than a good cominou- 
tioij in the bowers of literary lei-, place articleT could ever give, oili- 
sure? No objection to High Jinks Series on the Antholocrv, For the 
—delightful to all but dunces is English versions arc all linged with 
•* weeUtimed daffin.” Yet scholars Attic colouring ; and you hear tlio 
love to soothe their souls, in quiet- murmuring of Attjc boos on Mount 
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Uyniettus. True tliat Meleager’s 
Kelt’ ilourlKlied — wliere, nobody 
knows preei.sely — in the deelinc^ but 
before the exj)iralioJi of the true 
Greek Fire. And who was ilubnus ‘r 
Wo may, perliaps, tell you another 
time ; meanwhile here is liis Garland 
• — and his Rhodoclca, who was as 
beautiful as either /eiiophilo or lie- 
liodora. No fewer than twenty 
versions of the lovely six lines could 
satisfy us; andhavingbut eight found 
ready to our hands, we laid "ourselves 
on our sofa (not a little white one 
like tlie two dimities that simjde- 
ton Alfred Tennyson cofiuettcd witli 


in a German Village-Inn,— but a 
strapping sofa in buff,) and believing 
ourselves on a K])ring-bank in Ros- 
lin glen, among the lilacs and lin- 
nets, wo indited a Dozen, which we 
now not unconlidently submit to 
your approbation. Samuel Johnson, 
and Fitzjaines T. Price, beat Joseph 
Scaliger and Hugo Grotius ; all 
that ChiiKto])her North hopes is, that 
he may here be pronounced not 
much inferior to his lionoured«coafl- 
jutors, Wraiighain, Hay, and the 
triangular Bard whose lovely lays 
Inive so often delighted the car of 
Maga. 


POYd>INOY. 

ycoi (Toi VodoK>.it»y TcJs civ/tscr; 9cciXo7? 

ACtos iv TrsiXdf^xii. 

KptV6Vy T2 XUXv%y VaTC'pii X* 

Kcci vacpfct<rcr'.^ kxI lev. 

Txvrci f^iycihuvy^cc loVrx* 

’a 


LITr<UALnV. L URI^TOPilER NORTH. 

T i^ciul to thee, Uhoiloclea, this garland of lair llovvcrs, 
INlyself having wreathed it with rnine own hands; 

'I'liere U the hly, the rojie-cup, the dewy anemone, 

\nd the moist narcissus, and the dark-blue violet. 
Having-cvowiied-thyself with these, cease to be vainglorious, 

J'iiou bloomest and ceascst, both thou and the garland* 

• 

josraui S« ALIGCK* 

i'loribus omnigciiis jrlexas Jlhodoelea, corollas 
viuas etiani ipse ineo pollicc subseeuh 
iNIitto tibi ; sunt hie ^inornonje hlia juncta, 

Ft cum inircisso cum violisrpie rO‘?i‘\ 

Ilis indutii caput, fastiis dedlsce suporbos, 

Kt til maveesces* iitnuu covoim tua. 


HUGO GROTlkS. 

FJoribus c pulcliiis rnitto tibi, pulchni, covonam, 
('umi)0?<iii maiiibus qiiam, Uhodoclca, meis. 

Kst iiarcisbus ibi, losa nee minus, est anemone, 
Altiic^iie tuTuleis I ilia cum violis. 

Jlis I'ediinitii caput noli, precor, esse su])erba, 

Sic cs ut hoc sertuiTi — ilor*'t et inde perit. 

SA3IL i:n JOHNSON. 

I'lorihus in pratis, Icgi quos ipse, coroiiam 
Coiitextam variis, do, llhodoclea, tibi ; 

Hie anemone liumet, conferc narcissus odorcs 
C‘um violis; spirant lilia niista rosis. 

His redirnita comas, mores depone superbos, 
ITiec pevitnra uitent; tu perUura ! 


v\ T. PRirr. 

rioribus lianc noxam tibi do, Ithodoclen, coronnm* 
Quos manibiis carpsi niiper ego ip>e mcis. 
l>iliaque gt violas et Ad|>iiidis accipo liorem, 
iMoJlom et narcissum piirpiireamquc rosam. 

Sic redirnita procul sensus expelle superbos:, 

Nam serto dorens par, parlterque cades I 
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l*. T. PRIC K. 

1 send to my Itodocile, this wreath entwined with llowcrs, 
Which 1 with mine own hands have newly cull’d unnorig the bowers; 
'Hie lily and the rose, and that sweet bud that woos the wind. 

With the violet and dew- besprinkled dalfodir combined. 

AVlien, then, the chaplet shades thy brow, cast haughty looks away. 
For thy beauty, blooming like the dower.?, will like tlie flowers decay. 


This garland of fair flowers, by me 
Fondly wreathed, I send to thee, 
^'ihodoclea ! 

T/ily, and love- cup arc theie, 
Anemone with dewy liair, 

I'Acshcst violets dark-blue. 

And the moist xiarcis^^us too, 
Kliodoclea ! 


Heing crown’d with these — aside 
Cast all vain, unmeaning pride, 
IMiodocIea ! 

t’ast vainglorious pride away ; 
Alike the pageants of u day, 
'I’lioii dost cease, and so do t!u y— 
Khodoclca ! 


J'UVXCIS WRANGHAM. 

To thee this garland, Rosamond, 1 send. 

Twined by my hand, where beauteous flowerets Mend, 
I/ily and rose, anemone the wet. 

Narcissus lithe, and purple violet. 

Then, as thou wear’st it, cease thy haughty tone. 

The wreath and thou both bloom, and both are gone ’ 

V\IIXIA3f II A\, ♦ 

This crow'n of fairest flowers, my Rhodocle, 

Ry mine own fingers wreathed, 1 send to thee ; 

The lily, and anemone moi^^t with dew. 

The rose, narcissus, and the violet blue. 

Then put it on, and while it gems thy hair 
Re not vainglorious ov'ermiich, my fair. 

Since like thy-self, the flowers that crown thy brow, 
Rloom fora while and die— the flowers and thou ! 

TWBLVH ATTriMPTN BV C UR InTOPHER NORTH, 


1. 

Receive, my Rhodocle ! this garland fa*r 
Of flowers, which I have woven Yor thy liair, 
AVith mine own hands ; behold the lily, how 
It blends its paleness with the rose’s glow, 
And how the anemone in its dews is set 
Ry moist narcissus and blue violet. 

Put on thy crown ; but humble be, I pray, 
For soon thy beauty must, like theirs, decay. 


Ji. 

I i?end this wreath of flowers to thee, iny I^ove, 
A\’’hich with mine own hands I myself have wove. 
The lily and the rose-cup there you see. 

Narcissus moist, bedew’d anemone. 

And dark-blue violet. Humbly wear the crown. 
For in their transient bloom behold thine own * 

111 . 

My iihodoclea 1 take this flowery band 
Which I have fashion’d with my proper liand, 

Of lilies and of roses fitly set 
Among narcissi, and anemones wet 
With dews, and many a purple violet. 

But, I.ady ! wreathe it humbly round thy brow ; 
.^oii know'st }t soon will fade— and so mit.st thou. 
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IV. 

1 send to thee, tny Khodocic, a wreath 

lUy own hands w'ove ; there, rose and lily breathe, 

Narcissus and anemone with dev/ 

liesprinkled, and the violet darkly blue. 

With them thy tcnnples crown ; but with a sigh, 
Remember, “ Thou, like them, must fade and die !” 


V. 

I send thee, Uhodoclca, a bright crown 
Of flowers no fingers fashioii*d but rny own— - 
'fhe lily, rosCf anemone wet with dew, 

Narcissus moist, and violet daikly blue. 

Wear it — but not with too much pride ; their bloom, 
J.ady ! and thine — await one common doom. 

VI- 

\ccepta flower-wreath, llhodocle, even now 
Woven by my own hands, for thy lovely brow. 

Of lilies, roses, and anemones 

On whose soft leaves the trembling dewdrop lies— 
Narcissus moist, and dark -blue violet. 

'rtien, l-.ady ! look not haughty as you set 
Upon your queenly head this diadem. 

Pensive to think one doom waits Thee and Them ’ 


vit. 

Accept, my llhodocle, this wreath Then let the wealth of Spiing be shed. 

Of flowers I wove for thee ; here breathe Pl ight girl I around thy sunny lieail 


'I’hc lily and the rose, 

Narcissus in his grace is here. 
Anemone, wet with morning’s tear, 
Py dark-blue violets glows. ' 


A wreath of flowers 1 send to thee. 
Woven by myself, my llhodocle ! 
How bright the rose appears 
llcside the lily ! Anemone set 
Near narci-^se and blue violet— 

All wet with dewy tcir^! 


Superb with floral crown : 

Yet, self-admiring, humble be ; 

111 their frail beauty, start to sec 
An emblem of thine own. 

viii. 

Thus rich with many a living gem 
Place on thy head the diadem. 

Thyself a fairer flower 
13yfar than all that blended bloom ! 
But be nor proud — ’tis Beauty’s doom 
To wither in an hour ! 


IX. 

1 send to thee, m> Rhodocle, with many a living gem 
Prom spring-beds by tliy lover cull’d, a dewy diadem. 

The lily, in her simple stole, is breathing of delight, 

And, placed beside the queen of flowers, appears more purely white ; 
Ne’er smiled the anemone so sweet now by narcissus set. 

Tile beauty of them both eclipsed by dark-blue violet. • 

Then proudly place the blended bloom above thy haughty brow. 

And to the sun, and skies, and clouds, a fairer I'lora shew. 

Ah dazzling vision ! in my trance, how could T proudly" say 
'Hie brightest births of nature still the soonest feel decay. 


X. 

I send to thee, iny llhodocle, a diadem of flowers, 

Wreathed by myself in sunshine among the vernal showers; 

The lily white with the red rose, both matchless, gently vies. 
Narcissus on anemone looks down with dewy eyes, 

And rich upon the blended bloom the purple violet lies. 

Now nature lodks more beautiTul where’er thy footsteps turn ; 
Flower of the world and queen ! 1 hail thy coronation morn. 

Thou art to life and love, my soul, what Spring is to the year ! 

Yet crown’d with flower-pearls as thou art, for thee 1 drop a tear— 
Ye fade^ ye wither— tbou and they— and dying, disappear. ' 
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XU 

I send thee, Rhodoclea ! this Flower- Crown, 

Woven by thy lover*9 hands; how fair it is. 

Thou seest, with lily,, rose, anemone. 

All wet with dewdrops, and nareissas there 
Is smilirii' by the purple violet. 

And, now thou hast put on the diadem, 

Imperial lady I of thy glorious charms 

Too proud thou must not be; these llowers will fade 

lOre evening, and tliy beauty soon inusi die. 


.vit. 

'I'liy lover sends thee, llhodocle, a crown 

Of fairest flowers, which his own hands did weave 

For thy imperial brow; the lily there 

Salutes the rose, and the anemone 

Smiles to narcissus, every leaf besprent 

With dews ; and there the dark-blue violet. 

dace on thy head the diadem — but oh ! 

With no vainglorious heart; for of thyself 

I'lnblems are these bright flower'* — they bloom and die ! 


The bee has murmured, the cica- 
da shrilled, and the nautilus sailed 
along our leaves ; and let us con- 
clude this paper with the ]>retty 
rattle of a hare. Pliilaniis, as yon 
now, buried her ]iet locust in a 
little garden- torn!), for we gave you 
its pleasant epitaph. Piianion had 
either bought a little leveret from 
some boys who had surprised it in 
a bush, or on one of lier rural walks 
had, herself, caught it aTter a hunt 
that left her breatliiiig more beauti- 
ful- tliau Diana. Perliaps you think 
Phaiiion tlie Greek for Fanny, and 
perhaps it is ; but so is it the Greek 
for Lucy, for Piianion is from 
I shine, and Lucy maybe from imeeo, 
I shine, so ’tis all one in the English, 
the Latin, and the Greek. And here 
they all are — the epigram having 
been pointed out to us, and cliarm- 
ingly xiaraphrased, by the same 


courteous and kind correspondent 
who scut us xl^sop’s fine lines with 
a version — Reujainiii Keen. A'ou 
remember all ai>out poor (.'owpe’s 
tame liares. They liviul — one of 
tliem at least — to be old and surly, 
Phanion’s favouiite liad a kinder 
fate, dying ere the hare liad di^stroy- 
ed the lovtjret. The cliaracter of the 
full-grown hare is much mihunder- 
stoo'l ; in his wild and natural state 
he is the fiercest of all quadrupeds, 
next to the tiger and lion ; Just as 
the robin redbreast is tlie ficucest of 
all bipeds (of c'ourse wo cxctqit 
men), next to the vulture and eagle, 
'Tis as impossible to tame a hare as 
a hyena^; tor his native ferocity ex- 
pands with his ears ; and you all 
know how Tiney tyrannized over the 
immortal author of the Task, liut 
” the good die first,” and are thus 
saved much misery and much guilt. 


MEAEATPCr. 

Tov in TroCihx 

ci^n /w* UTTo isocriiyros, 

I'j JCo/iTTot^ ^^yiso’ce 

^VeevUvy Btoc,givc 7 q y* 

aSs tV Biyj, ^yv^Tv.^} 3’ vtta ^oivr,? 

TToXX^ tiectri 

y^oti Wg'os y.'M'riocit; viicvyy \y oyBt^otr. 

ct]\y o^uv ycotrvi^ yitrnvzf>yrc(> 


LITERALLY. CHUISTOI III.R NORTH, 

(Me) the swift-footed, while still young, of her tluit. bf»r<; me torn 

Soon from the breasts, (me) the long- cared hare 

Did the sweet-bodied Piianion fondling in her bosom nouiish, 

And feed me on spring flowers. 

Nor was it a longing for my mother that still pos.scsscd me ; I died from delicacies 
Unceasing, by much feasting fattened. 

And she buried my corpse near her bower, that in dreams 
She might always ae£.my tomb, being near h#*r roiicli. 
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i.ROTll'b. 

V ijJoceni (onoi’o Icporoin pedc, ^jui inodo priinum 
lliiptus lib aiuilu* ptc^torc matris cram, 

Mio iHipcr groJnio pulcheirirria fovit 
I’liiiTiioTi, tt veiTiO vivcjc lion; tlcilit. 

O'llinis jafn matris rram, scd ropia vicUis 
AJii nccrit, ct niinia viscera tenta dape. 

Ilia SHimi projitor iiiiiii d it monumfiita cobik*, 
S'jmpcir ut ill somnis jiroxinn mij videat. 

^ N UK K \ \ IViN I I. 

-Me vciorjpoiu III, parifiitis ab ubcrc raptiirn 
Aurilms iiisigui.-in, parviiliim ad.'nic leporom, 

Im .‘^iTirdo /iiitriv’iL isruiois-, veriialibiis aiierum 
Fiorihiis, c>t rorjiuri* qu.i‘, IMianiiim. 

\i.x* dc^iiks iiiiii j/Kitris fnit ampiiii-.; c^oa 
litiippe suginatus iirimoiiica nioiior. 

.\tij.ie moiim ad eai'las cela\it m ipsa cadaver, 
Viciniiiri in scninis ut tinnulurri vidcat. 

a, C. I . M V.s - » 

^viniUim icporctii me ab ubcrc rar.i 

Alm'ptura Ciukcro-v cdidit ore som -^’ > 
ill gremimo an ipii;iis aluit i> lani'a piud.a, 

C't voik p'lbidii Jarja tuiit. 

Xei; ITU.* in.iiris ainor teiniir, sed laiitior a quo 
liiqu.' cibis lii.iiiiM \c» ! perli ante diem. 

\il stal'iiiiini lorpiis iPiiic condiJit, ut .*?it airiK.oaos 
Tor I'nniDi > { ptii'nn tum bn; pi\^ inilii. 

M. I. i ilAr IA.>i \ «. v)L. i L'.tii, ) 

iMc tio-ii n./ ino'i'u^s rbk* jtnt i‘i: Iciy torn, 

A y-iungliiu. yet- a loifg-cai t J, ^w'k-loiM li u'c*. 

'idle ‘ Aci't-sbimrd l'nanio:i, ritOtbvi in*: tbe lailorn, 

Rear’d in licr 1)0*^010, — ud on ^jMlnir-i)*)\vers there — 

'N<j luore lur niotlur! leu I die 

l>t ‘•III tejr jVo'u mucli ic' iiu^. — luon, me drad 

t lose It; herb «*.;-•••' bu,‘u*'I, Jhn*' to .‘qq/ 

i’A'i'r in d* ^ iun.s,iiiv to^eb ‘.vi bfd. 


ilOlli Ui^,' i>: /tlUl’s Hide, tej.di.1’ iis'.O yOi.jqr, 
(Wjicu gio'.'t!, tiu- nlmliJe-footL'd. loiqv- f,..r d htircv' 
Torn cjiu'lly, tli* bv.iutir>ii Phauion toc/l , 

On her warm hoseui I’ondleJ me to .i-''-Lu 
And fed nu- on the teiau-rc^t llowei’s f ( 
it was not longing ter my lUotiierX rare 
'I’liJit (*ansed my deatli, — hut overted, at 
Did J of pampering delicaeic- die ; — 

And liere she buried me by her bower, liiul dreama 
Miglit idicw my tomb unto Iiew ever near I 


W. 11. \MiIT WORTH, 
JMe, the swift- footed one, 

15ut newly born. 

And soon from parent’s nursing tom, 

A timid, listening hare, 

Sweet Phanion 

Still fondly in her hosam kept, 

On sjiring-llowors fed : 

Thus I forgot to mourn 


(i • i., c. O^ON.) 

INIy motlier ; but the while 1 set m 
In jollity 

To feast iin tir’d, — J die 

Oppress'd with dainty lure. 

And so she laid nic dead 
ik'side the hower in which she slept, 
^Vith liope, in many :» dream 
To look upon iiiy grave hard by 

.Her niglitly pillow there* 
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£)*>(> 


[J3ec* 


WILLUM HAY. 


Torn /rom a tender mother’s breast, 
Nor long a mother’s care, 

With perking ears and nimble feet, * 
I was the lavouriCe hare 

Of lovely Phanion, who led 
With sweetest flowers of Spring, 
And in her bosom -fondled me 
—A spoird and petted thing. 


Nor did f die of longing 
Tor a tender parent’s care, 

Blit ceaseless feeding was my death, 
And too much dainty fare. 

And near her bower hath Phunion 
^ly body buried liere; 

That in her dreams my sepulchre 
-Might to her couch be near. 


I). M. i». 

Me my young mistress, Lucy, fair and swcc t, 
Nursed in her bosom, from my darn so fleet 
Caught, yet a suckling, in the woods astray: 

—She loved to watch my quick ears’ quivering play, 
And feed me with spring-flowers; nor T, the while, 
Pined for a parent’s love, beneath her smile, 

Nor miss’d the care — but ah ! too fondly fed 
Even thus 1 sicken’d ; till she wept me dead : 

Then, close beside her bower, she laid me here. 
That still in dreams my form might visit her. 


CII R I sTOIMI ICU NORTH . 

While yet a little leveret beneath my dam 1 lay, 

Was I, Long-Eur and Swift-Foot, torn from her side away. 

And given to lovely riianion, who foridlcd with delight 
In her sweet breast, and fed on flowers her happy favourite. 

T pined not for my mother— of whom I thought no more— 

Nor for the pleasant places where I had play’d before — 

All daintiest delicatcs to me my mistress 'Jtill supplied, 

And thns of kindness overmuch I surfeited and died. 

Here, close beside her bovver, she wish’d my bones should buried be, 
'J'hat always, as she slept, my tomb she in her dreams might see. 


T. I'RK 1- 

My longivgs for my mother ceased, 

( TOi’ she was more than inolher to me, ) 
'I’dl, overfed with constant feast. 

At length excess of kindness slew me. 


A little long-eared iiinrible hare, 

From the breast of her wlio bore me. 
Stranger yet to fear and care, 

Phanion, my mistress, tore me. 

In her lovely maiden breast 
^Twas her pleasure to imbed me. 

There to enjoy unbroken rest. 

When she with buds of Spring had fed me. 


O KORtfl^ 

From the teats of my mother they tore 
me 

A quick-ear'd and nimble young 
hare— 

To the sweet-scented bosom they bore 
me 

Of Phanion gentle and fair. 

By her love was 1 nourish’d and che- 
rish’d 

With every delicate thing ; 

She gather’d the flowers that 1 relish’d. 

The tenderflit herbiH^e of Spring. 


And now, alas! her darling dead, 

The soft caress no more shall cheer me, 
She has laid me by her bed, 

That dreaming she may still be near me. 


J>RAKL. 

No regret for my inolher annoy’d me ; 

But soon in my frolicsome pride 
Too bounteous repletion destroy’d me, 

In surfeit of dainties 1 died. 

By her couch was I carefully buried. 

In defiance of fate, as it seems. 

That she may, though roy death was so 
hurried, 

^ Enjoy me aUve in her dreams. 
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>5ENJAMIN KEEN. 

(PARAEIIUA'^E.) 


J was crcwiiile young Lcsbia’s pe^ * 

A niiiiblc loiig-carM Jeveret; 

Short was my sojourn upon earth, 

I Jut from tlic hour that gave me birth, 

JJy Lesbi'd’s tender hands earest. 

Or to Iier fostering bosom prest, 

The object of her ceaseless cares, 

I lived tlie happiest ot hare*. 

For me the gentle maid would briiig 
'Hie sweetest dowers that greet the 
Spring ; 

I'or me in Sunimer's heat she sought 
i'fic pinks with richest perfumes fraught, 
I’or ino the choicest herbs she cull’d, 
l or me the freshest parsley pull’d, 

Tlic epigram is to us easy; but some 
people have tliought it clilVicult, and 
the (dose oracular. Jacobs complains 
ol' its obscurity, and in bis notes, pro- 
poses :iv f.Fj'i'T/v (ill tbe shades) lor 
tv (in dreams) <* isting olV tbe 

.i lik<* a pair of old stockings, for 
sake of the l eet ; and for (coucJi ) 
be substitiit(?.s'''^v.:',(luxury,\and thus 
renders the passage, “ iit. npud in- 
feros (juotpu; riuii(|iiant non vide«am 
— babeain sepulcbnim ptihufo 
jn'ophKiHioity — lliat the gli^t of 
Puss might still have tlie plea^re of 
feasting on tin' ghosts of spfing- 
plants, early lettuce, sea-kail, and 
tlie more delicate cabbages — a no- 
tion perfectly’ in the spirit of anli- 
<|uity. Maiiso, a hue scholar, and 
elegant Latinist — (look at his ver- 
sion) — indulges liis feeling^and fi^imy 
in a still nioia* dainty idea; and 
makes Mawkins say’ that her mis- 
tress buriinl her’ (id ,sf>dttdfnn^' 
tliat the *' vpiduin fiinvhrc"* might be 
with the deci'used in pleasant dreams. 
\iid what \\ as this epufuin I'liitx Jn vV" 

Plianion,” says. Maiiso, “ had nour- 
ished Inir p('t on milk’* — milk from 
lier own bosom. lie therefore, in 
death as in lift*, “ cpicurt sretator^^^ is 
glad to be biiviotl “ profie stidnifay^ 
that lie may’ ahvay’s have the cause* of 
his d(?atb before his eyes — Plianion’s 
br(*ast of milk. For it is manifest, adds 
3I«'inso, that tlicse words are sjiid not 
ill blame but iu praise of the Puelia. 
Plianion, llien, tbougli a I’ttt Un, was 
(w(^ Imp**) a married woman, aiid4u*r 
child (jvf* liope) liad di(ul of tecilh- 
ing, (we hope,) as it must otherwise 
have been much incommoded, and 
indeed* defrauded, by that hairy fos- 
ter brother* If this be Manso’s 


Till, by her love too well supplied, 

A surfeit seized mo, and 1 died. 

Young Lcsbia mourn’d my early doom, 
Her fair hainls dress’d my simple tomb, 
And placed it close beside her bed, 

WhcM’c oft, when visions faucy-bred 
Present my cheribh’d form to view. 

Fresh tears lier lovely breast bedew, 
lilest drops ! that sparkle as ye flow. 

And trickling to the tomb below. 

Sure pledge, that though the maiden 
sleeps 

Soft pity still due vigil keeps, 

And prompts her never to forget 
TJ(*r nimble, long-ciir’d leveret. 

meaning — and we can give no other 
interpr(*lation to bis “ Lacte Plia- 
niiiin nutriverat leporom” — we can- 
not help thinking Phanion transferred 
her aftVciion rather oddly from her 
<h‘ad infant to her living leveret — 
and that the epigram is too mu('h in 
till' style of Sir John Suckling, 
(i’raefte sees a deepen* meaning in 
the (!oncliidiiig distich — a moral. 
fJrotius, h(* thinks, has not given 
the whole forc(* of the last line in 
Ills • 

semper ut in proxiina me vi- 

dcat.” 

Frederick thinks Hugo should have 
said 

*• l.l viilcat somni^ jn n.i imu Jiifu suis.” 

For lie believes that Meleager iiiteii- 
fled that the hare should say that Pha- 
nion burie<l him near her bed, that her 
heart — even in dreams — might be 
led to nn'ilitale on this image of near 
death, “ liaiic propiinpne mortis ima-* 
giucni.” Ami lie says this “ epi- 
grammatis conversio,” ])leases the 
reader the more, “quo minus prfevi- 
dehatiir.” Ilalher Car-fetched, my 
good fellow, Frederick Graefte. Af- 
fection for lier favourite would na- 
turally prompt a tender-hearted girl 
like riianion (^she was no wet nurse) 
to bury the fur near her couch ; hut 
at that time of life, girls in good 
henlih are not so fond of tlie image 
of death as to desire to have one, 
simply for d(*atli’s sake, near tIunV 
pillow. Jacobs, and Manso, and 
Graeffe, and every body else, are the 
hestof coinmentatorsand Christians ; 
but Phanion, a Greek girl, sorry that 
her pet had died of too much kind* 
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ness, begged her own LaAvrence 
Macdonald to imagine an exquisite 
design for a marble monument to 
her poor dear hare, and having got 
one, she then asked Meleager for 
ail epitaph, who returned one by 

S ost, as punctually as lier j)oets obey 
laga. 

There is much-&do-about-nothing, 
too, among the commentators, on 
y.Xtoicci ; — Avhlcli lua}'' mean either 
Plianion’a or her hare’s cote, coiirJi, 
or bower. ’Tis an agreeable ambi- 
guity depending on.-'-; hut , 

every body may know avIio chooses 
it, is good and common Circok for 
me dead;” so you may make what 
you Avill of ;'>w7; .;.r, aiul it matters 
little or nothing to Avliich puss it re- 
fers — for tlioy either slept together, 
or Long-ear lay in a sort of ci adleal 
the foot of Phaniou’s bed. 

It has been (piestioned too, 
will perceive, whether ])<» tin* 

seeing of — av(‘ should rath r ‘ ay the 
perception by — Pu^s or l^Iianio «. 
Jacobs and Manse; make tli har<* the 
seer. Perhaps good-natured u'l anuna- 
rians willexcuse u.^forluhitini.^ tljat Ja- 
cobs — i 11 ij is construe t ion o f th e 1 i ne — 
S iolates a general rule — to wliicli W4? 
can recolleet no exc(q)tions — to wit — 
that wlieu the personal pronoun is left 
out before an infinitive, th(3 suhjeri 
of ihat infinitive is always the sub- 
ject of the introductory \ erb. 'riius, 
in the line before u<, l ! 

ij; k^riv-, den<;le re-pcctiiely, I, 
Thou, Tie or She Imr'cMl — that ?, 
Tliou, lie or She might accord- 
ingto the person of the introductory 
verb. We have so translated it; and 
so have all our corres])ond(uits, 
though more than on*', of them iv^erc 
aware of the interpretation of Jnccd)s. 

And Meri vale’s First Volume is 
nearly out of print — and a Second is 
announced to appear in S[iring r Tliat 
shews there is some sense of }>eauty 
ill people’s minds yet,in spite 'of the 
Peiiriy-Reform-Biri that has wrought, 


they say, a new era in liiterature. 
The Second Volume cannot he a 
more delightful one than the first, 
nor a riclier mine for plunder — but 
we are no plund(u*ers. Merivale 
and North are fellow-hibourerB in 
flic same shaft ; working sometimes 
at the same, sometimes at a different 
vein ; nor in friendly rivalry over 
ipiaiTelling about the division of the 
golden ore. J'lacli is j)rovid«‘d with 
a safety-lamp — danger none of «*x- 
plosion — and as one or other raises 
up tlie light for a survey of the 
walls, how they Rparki4‘ with starry 
g<Mns like tlie vault of heaven ! 

Series ended ! Wliy ’tis but be- 
ginning ; and the First of Marcli — in- 
fdemeiit though may be the s(‘asou 
— shall wear a (uowu of Attic 
Flowers. January too must Jiavt; 
her Dimb'in and February her Tiara 
“ alike, but oh ! how <lilVereut;” nor 
shall A[)ril need to lx* ashamed <*f 
an u'.ia domed fort‘hea{L J*Nt i'f>r 
luontii there is prepruing a 
eisaracleri^-lie i i own. And veiiiem- 
her — v)h I y(3 kind coni rihuUn’s to 
Mircli — that <lim gem nor faded 
llower can lx* woven into f-tudi 
v/r<*i‘tlis ; and (hat <ill th>it /.v 

he the tian'n-tivu' iLtnih 

offry.^ (IS iHfu nsfi in 

(>iir paper is done— our ‘x*m 
M um — our ink dry; and, liarlc, ae, 
wee short hour aytmt tlie twal !'’ So 
iiurus v'oiily calls what Slni!:s]x»are 
ei*i :ly called tlx* v/itching tinu' of 
nia^ht,” end what that watchman is 
^i*rily calling “ past aiie o’clock and 
snaw !” V<‘t ans we broad ewak<3 
as tlie beautiful ?r[edi!.erranean Sea 
looking out by irioonlighi for a Fleet 
from Fnglnnd ; aiul siiovv-wliite ships 
<’ome gliding <hnvn upon us — appa- 
ritions in still possession of the 
whole niizht- scene from waves to 
<*louds ! Phantoms all of our Ima- 
ginatiou teeming with Poems I 


J^rinied by Baihntync ami Cvmpany, PauC'< Worh^ ( 'aavttyaU 
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Abbavte.s Duchess of, lieu ]Mi?inoirs, 

66 ^. 

Aird Thomas, A Father’s Curse, by, B1 4- 

Alphe ITorri, tlie, by Mrs Hemans, Bj8. 

Arawica, No. I. 28.5 — its institutions 
not applicable to older countries, ib. — 
American character, 289 — naval olVi- 
c«*a, 290— demoLM-atic spirit, 291 — 
sVibility of its government cloiibtriil, 
— talents not appreciated, 291- — 
lilt improving in taste ami intellect, 
2)G — state ot the press, 29B— and of 
rdigion, 299 — defects in its political 
rgulutions, .‘100— description of the 
Irc‘<ident*s levee, ;iO(i. No. Jf. How 
vewed by a liritoii, ,549— American 
beukfast, .5.5 !• — men of education, .5.5.5 
— ladies, ib. — dandy, 5.57 — dinner party 
A5S — bouses, ,559 — cervAi»ts, ib. — ho- 
el dinner, 5()0 — brenlcfast in a stoain- 
u*, 5(il — (MjU.dity merely nominal, 

#95— degree ol kf;o\vlcdgc, .5f)7. 
Arhologv, the Creek, No. II. 115 — 
vTo, III. 2.5*^- ’-No. IV. ‘15’ .'I — Appeii- 
ii\ to, do? — No. y, 901. 

Aitliors, bow treated by publisbcrs, 1 l ‘j. 
Urbadoe''', a poem, by M ,T, (‘liapman, 
'i):i — specimens of, 518. ^ 

Dit’iinOon, C olonel, ane<*dotc (*r, ,5H^ 
IJaiington, Sir .T )nali, Historic Memoirs 
d JtoLipd, bv, 5?:i. 

lljiry, ilie painter, remarks on, 191^^-. 

l.uke’s lei ter on p.unting to, 
lljiiria, rondiiet of the i^iberals in, 55*. 
llenN, Thoughts upon, (>70 — negroes 
tant, ib. • 

IVi^, the Academician, 85 9 — defects in 
luuninglianrs Tdfe of, Sr-O. 

BItkwood, Sir Henry, memoir of, 1 — 
is tMitry into the navy, 2 — accused of 
leason before the I’rcnch Coi.von- 
t>n, '1, ?iolr — Captain V.ikenbam’s 
Igh opinion of, 4 — lii.s account of bis 
ming action with two French frigate**, 
i. — important share in the capture of 
tp Gtiilliiiime Tell, 9 — Nelson’s let- 
tt acknowledging bis gallant conduct, 
7^-appointed to watch the movements 
otbe combined fleets of France and 
Syiin, H— Nelson’s letters to, ib. — bis 
liters to his wife before and alter the 
bale of Trafalgar, 10, 11- -opinion of 
Clingwood, 12— services noticed by 
tl latter, 14 — appointed to command 
til Ajax, 1.5 — bis letter detailing the 
loj by lire of that ship and half her 
cfv, ib.* — holds the command nt 
Cuimm, 22 — In? death, 2.’J — sketch 
of in ch^acter, ib. 

lloii|>ns, cause oi their decline after 
tli^lestoration^ 100, 906. 


Hoyle, Nora, 34 k 

Hoyton, Rev, Charle.s, character of, 171. 

Hritain, change in her foreign policy, 
80‘i — and its elfects, ib. 

Ilritisli tropical colc>nies, M‘ Queen’s 
letters on. No. I. 2.31 — mistaken con- 
clusiAijs of Mr Stanley as to tlie s^kte * 
of, 2.33 — economy of a sugar estate 
described, 2.37, — No- II. 611 — popu- 
lation and crops, 6 IB— value of pro- 
l^rrty, 620 — slave population, O.'H — 
vexatious conduct of Government au- 
thorities to the agricultural proprie- 
tors, 0.30 — unwise and unjust mea- 
sures pursued by Government, G.38. 

Ilrotlier’s Dirge, the, by INIj s nemari.s, 
S.58. • 

llurkc, Kdinuru!, Part HI. 25 — forfeits 
the tavour of bis eonsti’.iien' a ;it ii.i-J- 
ted by advocating tlio cause of Ireland, 
ib. — object of Ills motion on ccon nni- 
cal ref orm, 29 — ex^^a<•ts from bis spr.ecfi 

on that sidiject, ib ncgb'cted by 

bis party 0.1 account of his pobt'Cril \ir-. 
tuc, .‘^2 —Dunning and Gibbon’s opi- 
nion of liis speed), ib eritici>ms on 

it, ;)3 -addrc?*s to bis coiistitnents at 
Pristo], vindicating bis condir-t, ib. — 
an Px:imi)Ie of inability of the inu’fr- 
tude to decide on tlie merits ot puldic 
men, .3 5 — returned memberl<.r Af ilto!i, 
ib. — instances of bis disrcg.ard < f pubbl^, 
calutnnie-, 38 — bis application ro the 
Pi i nee of AVales in favour ol a curate, 
be‘'ricnis Crabbe the poe^, 59. 
repels the ciiargc of aristocra'ic ruin- 
cij>le«, 10 --extract from his .«j})ccf h on 
the right of taxing America, I I — con- 
nexion wlrb the llockingham arimini- 
s*^ration, 4.3 — speech on the li'dia bill, 
4.5 — I’art lY. .317 -Grattan’s pane- 
gyi ic on, .*>18 — bis speech on the Na- 
l»ob of Arcot’s debts, 320 — moiivts 
for ini peaching Hastings, .‘128 — pas- 
sages of bis sjieecli on^ opening the 
i mu each men t, 3.30 — bis knowledge of 
the hiimau In'mt, *>37 — peroration of 
bis speech, .338 — character of his elo- 
quence, 312. Part V. — His labours iu 
the impoacbiTKMit served to jirepine 
him for nriore important duties to liis 
country, 486 — feelings with which he 
regarded the commencement of flic 
struggle for liberty in Franco, l89 — 
and correspondence on it, 490 — varied 
acquirements, 491 — rupposed to be 
the chief writer of Sir Joshua Rey- 

* iiolds’slliscourses, ib.— letter to Harry, 

492 quits the Opposition on account 

of their attachment to the French 
Revolution, 497— character of his Re- 



flections on the French lievolution, 
4«99<— and tributes of admiration paid 
him on account of that work by the 
highest authorities, 500 — degree of 
LL. D. conferred upon him by the Dub- 
lin Univeisity, ib. — correspondence 
with Paine, 502. Part VI. 7H9 — Cor- 
respondence with Mercer regarding 
France, 71:^— notice 'of, and passages 
from his Reflections, 710 — castigation 
o<^ Dr Price, 750— celebrated fragment 
on the Queen of France, 7G0. 

C'aldcr, Sir Robert, his victory broke Na- 
poleon's designs upon England, 660. 
Carlos, Don, disputes the crown of Spain, 
80 1 — his claim considered, 805. 
Carnatic, Rurke's description of Hyder 
AH’s dreadful invasion of the, 322. 
Cathedral Establishments, English, 677 
—answer to objections against the 
service in, ib.— original intention of, 
681 — eminent men reared in,6S6, 691. 
Chapman, M. J., Rarbadoes, and other 
Poems, by, 503 — account of, 515. 
Claneboy, the Return of, 929. 

Clare, the late Eord, account of, 590. 
Coleridge, Dr, eulogy on, 5:^7. 

Colonies, British Tropical, J^etter I., on 
the, 231— Letter II. 611, 

Colonists, West India, vindication of, 
21-2 — their grievances, (i3(». 

Colours, various characters of, .31 1. 
Corporation Com>nissioii, its ubject, «'^01. 
f’ou.sin, hi:< admiration of the IVussian 
system of education, 07. 
dC'rabbe the poet, aiie'cdote of, 39, 

Cringle, Tom, his liOg, Chap. XX If. 
I'liird Cruise of the Wave, 71 — Chap. 
XXIII. The Ij'ist of tlie IiOg--Tuiii 
Cringle’s Farewell, III. 

Cunningham, Allan, stiictnrcs on liis 
Lives of British Artists, 880. 

Cyril Thornton, Men and Manners in 
America, by the author of, 28(j ; .>18, 
David’s picture of Xapoleon asleep in his 
study, lines suggested by, 813. 
Democracy, in wliat circumstances prac- 
ticable, 102— in America, 211. 
Ilemocratic changes, progress of, 777. 
Democrat, ID'e of a, a sketch of Horne 
Tooke, Part 11. 206. 

Drama, the Hindu, No. I. 7J5. 
Duckworth, Sir John, not blumeable for 
the failure before Constantinople, 19. 
Duels, remarks on,5H6 — list of Irish, 587. 
Dupleix, his career in India, 327. 

Early Riser, morning monologues by an. 
No. I. 430, 

English Cathedral Establishments, 677. 
False Medium, the, 440. 

Far]|^ily Poetry, No. IV, The Country 
Seat, 820. 

Fai o’er the Sea, by Mrs Hemans, 8.59. 
il^ancial l^olicy of Mr Pitt and his sue- 
^cessors, 179. 


First Session ol the Retormed P*irl la- 
ment, 776. 

Fox, his. character as a party leader, 40 — 
popular qualities, 43 — coalition with 
Lord North, 41 — India bill, ib. — eulo- 
gizes the French Revolution, 498 — 
Burke's separation from, ib. 

France, state and prospects of, f5 — 
prosperity under the Restoration, J6 — 
all her calamities the fruits of the 
Revolution, ib.— dreadful effects ol 
irreliglon, 102 — degradation of cha- 
racter, 103 — character of the present 
Government, 104 — Burke’s predetion 
concerning lier realized, 105 — likTti- 
nism led to the Revolution, 739. 

France in 1833, No. I. Its polhieal 
state, 641 — irresistible power of the 
Central Government at Paris, b. — 
immense military force, 641 — Iberty 
of the press, 6 47 — the National Gianl 
the ruling power. 6 48 — and cam* of 

their allegiance to Lpiiis Philippe, ii 

insignificance of the Chambers, 6D — 
causes that threaten the stability olthe 
Central Government, 651 — groat in- 
crease of taxation, 655. No. TI. Effets 
of the Revolution oT the Barricade on 
Government, religion, morals, anc li- 
terature, 902 — causes of the inildgo- 
vernment of the Bourbons and the 
^despotism of the present dynasty, 103 
— repiil)licarusm of the prt'ss, 9 9— 
France admits of a despotic Govrri- 
ment only, 2— aj>proaches to oien- 
..tal despotism, 913 — prevalence ol nfi- 
!elify, fM5--tle|>resscd cofiditior cl 

, tlie t’lergy, 916 — })leiisure and exife- 
merit the universal objects of puiuil, 
918 -nianriers of the capital, ih. -de- 
praved state of literature, 921 — spei- 
mens of the drama, 923. 

French Revolution, its commenceient 
how viewed in England, 220 — it*true 
spirit never yet fully developed, 45 — 
had been long maturing, 7.39. 

Oentoos, their national peculiarities, 1.30. 

Germany, clemo<*ratic; principles in,i6. 

Godwin, Mrs, Lyrics of the East, hi No. 
VH. .596— No. VJIl. .597— NulX. 
ib. 

Governments, democratic, ever tlumost 
profuse, 181 — three bases of, 65- 

Gruinger, Dr, his poetry, 507. 

Greek Anthology, No. II. 1 15 — N HI. 
258 — No. IV. .37.3, Appendix i the 
three Articles on, 407 — No. V.')6J. 

Green Cloth, Court of the, 30. 

Hall, Captain, charges brought gainst 
him as a travcdler, 552. 

Hamiltoiy Miss K. IM., a Charaer, by, 
604 — Knowledge, by, 605 — Fev' 
Years, by, 606 — The W^^piil Ash, 
by, 607 — Fragment, by, 60^7'^ » 
Lover of Autumn, by, 865. ^ 



mlndi 

ITamllton, Mr, author of Cyril 'Miorh- 
ton, Jiis quulificatiuns as a traveller, 
2h8 — extracts from liis work on Ame- 
rica, ih — and character of it, :J07. 
llardeiiber^r, ability as a politician, <i;j. 

Hastings, \\ arren, some account of, 

— his trial, — justly acquitted, 

Ilayti, wretched condition of, con- 

trast between its present and former 
state, (il.j — specimen of its laws, G.‘>0, 

Jlemaiis, Airs, Hymns of I/ife, by. No. 
m. III--N 0 . IV. 174 — The Water- 
i-ily, by, 177 — No. V. ,jqi- — Songs of 
(’aptivity, by, hj7 — Hymns of I/ife, 
by, Xo. VII. 81)1. 

Jlenley, I.ord, bis yjroposed reforms iii 
the Chureh, G77 — unlairness of his 
whole argument, (;*».■). 

Hindu Drams), The, \o. I. 715— rules 
of, 718 — specimens of, 7::il. 

Hi*3tory »‘f Jolii) iiull, I’ragm cuts from the, 
(’hap. V. 8q(I— (.'{lap. VI. Kr.5— -Chap. 
VH.SO^. 

Ho])e, A Song Of,'by Airs Homan-., 

Horne Tvioke, \ Sketch o\. Part II. ::dO(i 
— his conhsc with Junius, ^11 — and 
bad success, I J — abandons the cleri- 
cal jU'oiessioii, 'Jtl — prosecuted for 
libel, — lined and imprisoiicd, KJ 
— his aj>j)licution for a call to !he Bar 
rejected, ib. — violent pamphlet, 1 7 — 
syeu|dianey to Aiinistry, :^18 — uii- 
siieces.sful candidate lor Westminsj^, 
V'^f) — espouses .lacdbiiiisiii, — com-* 
milted to the I'ower fur treason, 

— Ills trial, — again caiiduiate tor 

V»'estininst(‘r, — iclurned lor 

Strum, and evcliuhnl on account 

ol liis ck ricul profesbiun, 'J:^7 — his I)i- 
vci.Nioiis of Piirley, — eonne\iori 

with S:r J'. nurdetf, -JG — deatli, ib ♦ 

rellvctions on, ib. — his v’xposurc ot 
\V likes, '^.‘>0. 

Howard, sketch of, by Burke, ,'k;. 

J I lime, Air, instance of his economy, GTt). 

Hymns of Lif(\ by Airs Hciiians, 111, 

1 i I, I , S(} I . 

I dream of all things free, by Airs He- 
mans, So!!. 

liulia (’ompunj, defects in its constitu- 
tion, .*)ek> — dcpiCbsed state ol its fi- 
nances, 7 i)‘i — jji obable consequences 
ol the late regulations, ib. 

Invocation, the, by Airs Hemans,S50. 

Ireland, cause of licr degradation, .‘)73 — 
Dnglish Kettlors in the north ol, 675 — 

ilourisliod nuder the penal laws, ib 

Parliament ot 17S(f, ib.“--tobe govern- 
ed only by an tirniy, 577 — transactions 
during the reign of James II., 5S(> — 
measures oL the Popisli Parliament, 
.^>8::^ — prevunenee of duelling, 58() — in- 
erease^f crime owing to the system 
of concilidTIbn, 7S4e)K 
IrUu Union'i the, ..i7«i# 


} ^ 

Irish Coercion Bill, 783. 

Irish festivity described, ,583. 

.Taeobinism, cliaraetcristics of, 4J)5. 

Jamiflca, slaves manumitted from 1818 
to IS.-JO in, C31*. 

•TefFer.son, private character of, 290. 

.lohn Bull, hVagments from the History 
of. Chap. V. Uiot on the other side 
of the pond, 89()—4 hap. VJ. Pro- 
ceedings in the matter ot (4,uushee the 
black servant, 893 — Chap. VI T. ^ 
John’s rents in arrear, 898. ^ * 

Journals, rise and increase of public, 2(.)G. 

Junius, character of, 209 — authorship of, 
210 — his opinion on reform, 212. 

IJghthouscs, Northern, 358. 

Bouis Philippe, his absolute authority, 
01-5 — universally disliked, (>17. 

AlT^^ucen, .lames, Esq., I.etters to the 
Right I Ton. Ts. G. Stanley, Secretary 
ot State, by, 231, Oil. ^ 

Melodics lor Aliddle Age, No. I. 807. 

Aless, Nights at, Chap. II. t? — Chap. 
HI. 190— Chap. IV. 350— ( hap. V. 
511. 

Alinisfers, domestic and foreign policy of, 

'4 7() — erroneous views in regard to 
finance, 797 — system ol democratic 
centralization adopted by, 800. 

AIinoiitie>, not represented, 78). 

Alornirig Monologues, bv an Early Bivcr, 
Xo. I. 130. 

Napoloon, his Alemoirs, 057 — plan for 
invading England, 0() 1 — and probabi- 
lity of conquering her had ho Jandod. 

^asrouishing march fiom Boulogiio,^ 
to Swabia, (ioS. 

Navy, Bnfisli, its im}jovta:i(*o, I. 

Xoc-kar, his injuilicious icru-nclimonts, 

2S — oltt*c-ls ol his policy, 29. 

Negroe*-. cl.ai'aeter ol, 2 if) — when free, 
refuse to woi k for \\ ages, 252 — wrotcli - 
I'd stale ol tree, 251. 

Nelson, Eon!, his k tiers to Sir 1 1. Black- 
wood, 7, 8 — and parting woids to, 1 1 
— account ol hisdeiuk, ih. 

Ney, AIai>hal, Alemoirs of, <j57 — ar.d 
their authority, ()58 — his birth, (>59— 

early dispositions, ib his impetuous 

courage, ih attention to<he wants ot 

his soldiers, 00 1 — anecdotes of his jus- 
tice and humanity, ()()2 — military ad- 
ventures, ()03— reflections on the ipia- 
lities ol Prench soldiers, 009. 

NightinguW Valley, scenery ut, 871. 

Nights at Aless, Cliap. 11. 17— Clni]). 
III. 190— Chap. IV. 350— Chap. V. 
511- 

Xora Bojle, 3H. 

Northern Jaghlhonses, .358 — account of 
works executed by the I’ominissioners 
• of, ib classes ot lights in, 3()2. 

Norton, Hon. Augusta, Sir Eustace, by, 
172 — * Tvvas N ight, by, 8 1 9. 

O ye voices, by Mrs Heraans, 858. 
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Paine, liis intercourse with Burke, 50L 
Pastoral painting, masters in, <J15. 

Pitt, financial system of Mi* Pitt apd his 
successors, 179 — summary of Kis sys- 
tem, 19.5 — his discomfiture of the Op- 
position,, 218, 48(3. 

Poetry, Burial of an Kmigrarit's Child in 
the forests, by hirs Ilcmans, 1 1 1 — 
Song, by Lady E. S. Wortley, I J t — 
Sir Eustace, by the lion. A. Norton, 
172— Wood-walk and Jiymri, by JMrs 
** llemans, 171 — Tlie Water Lily, by the 
same, 177 — D.^partnn?, 178 — Eastcr- 
day in a mountain churchyard, by Mrs 
Hemans, .594 — Lyrics of the East, by 
]Mi*s Godwin, No. VI f. Bedouin la- 
ment for a Sheik, 590 — No. VIIL 
Wisdora in the wilderness, .597 — No. 
IX. 'IViie Valour, ib. — An Indian la- 
ment, 598 — Tdfe, .599 — Home, <>f)0 — 
Stanza?:, by Lady 43. S. Wortley, fiOl 
— The Sound of Skye, ib. — A l liarac- 
ter, by Miss E. M. Hamilton, (301 — 
Knowledge, by the same, (i0.5— A Pew 
Year®, by the same, ()06— Tiio Weep- 
ing Ash, by the same, (507 — Pr.igment, 
by the same, 008 — 'rue (Vnvvn of 
Ttiorns, 009 — The l^iiry, 709 — 'Hie 
Fairy’s reply, 771 — Echo and SiU*r»c(», 
772— Lines on Hivid’s picture of S'l- 
poleon asleep in his .study, 81.9* — A 
Father’ .s Cur.ve, hyTtioma.s Aird, 81 1 — 
*Twas NiL’Iit, by the lion. A. Norton, 
819 — The Country S.*at, 820 — Tn:? 
CoiivLMit of (9»aillrjf or J.a \'dllii‘r( 
and I^nui*? XIV. S uitrs ot (^ipti- 

vify, by 31 rs Hemun’-s 8.57 — Fio\Vv*r‘»' 
and miisi<? ifi a room of Mckrtc.*:"?, by 
th<’ same, sol— To a lover of Autumn, 
by 3Iiss K. JVI. Hamilton, 80 5 — Lines 
on Slie9.*y, 80(3 — t saw her hut once,’ 
807— -Melodies for middle age. No. 1. 
807 — TJie Sabb.dth evening, 808 — Sc 
Stephen’s day, by fieorge Trevor, 870 
— The Epiphany, by the .«saTne, 871 — 
Merry England, ib. — 'I'iie Jladic-il, 872 
. — Summer eve, ih. 

Poisoner®, gang of, in 3larf inirpie, 

Price, Hr, account of, 7.5(5. 

Prus.sia, ffr the pro^^rc -^ of rational re- 
form, .5.5 — principle of lirr f)oli<*y, Mjid 
cause of berhociii atnl rr^Tal iinpro' c- 
menr, 59 -villanage iilofislKd, 00 - 
salutary Jaws, 01 — military cu’Oiur/.n- 
tion, C.5 — system of education, 00 — 
conatitutiori proposed tor, 70. 

Reader, a publisher’s, depicted, 415. 

Reform, Prussia, or the progress of ra- 
tional, 55. 

Reformed Parliament, the, first session 
of, 776 — character of, 778— lri,sh 
coercion bill, iK— abolition of AVi*st 
India slavery, 785 — renewal of the 
East .India charter, 7^^-^tBxes re« 


'.p^iled, 797— addition to the public 
debt, 799 — foreign policy, 801. 

Religion and morality, eJfects of, 1 02. 

‘Retribution, 95S. 

Return pf Claneboy, 929. 

Revolution, progress of, in Germany, .5(3. 

Shelley’s Puems, lines on, 8(50. 

Sinecures, Burke’s plan to curtail, SI. 

Sinking Fund, its repeal ruinous, J88. 

Sketcher, the. No. JH. S09— No. IV. 
529— No. V. 7(3:-— No. VJ. 87 L 

Slave populaKon, its decr»*a‘?c in the 
West India Colonies, 2.9.9 — general 
condition, 2.97 — inean.s of relij^ion 
und educiitiou, 212 — character, 2.57 — 
amount in the llrirish Colonies, ();>i. 

Skive trafle, increase of the, (>22 — carried 
on at Sierra la one, ib. 

Shivery, details of the measure for tlie 
abolition of, 7'8(5 — and probable conse- 
quences, 788. 

Sjiaiu, pros]»erity of her colonie® (il J — 
bad policy of in proiUDlin;' the; 

distmi<nbt.Tiii«rit ot her ernpiic, (iM — 
parties in, 8(11. 

Spanish S iccev.<>jim, Hic, .‘(M- di-^} ufed, 
ib. — views of 8'h5— v.tkiiiiy ot 

its alteration c‘'n-i''cr« d, S(h5. 

Spenser, No. I. 82 1 — Woi^Ewoitli tlie 
only p 'lct rcscrnblinT, ili. — Dr 'Todrl’s 
litc ot, 825 — his kiift» and tlc^-cent, ih. 
—career at (' inibi idge, 82<i -paS'.'OM 

\ ,fcr R'»alif»d, ib, — poi;ti« :»l cllnsl-nis, 
827 — .She(>hcrd’.s Cthi.d.r, f 90- — ;ic 
c«»inj), lilies I. >id CJfcy f<t h^djuul, 895 
— his elegy ciu tin* dc. ith ot Sir Foilip 
.Sj'.'i riey, S.9'i — at K ib*.*)*- 
firiii, S.9V — vi iu'l I*/ H.deigb, ^•‘.9S 
— niiM'^hes part ot his J\i< rie (iii»en, 
8.[^9 — his rUftmape, 8 19 — puhli-ln*? a 
second pjirt of the Faerie <4u( en, 8l9 — 
and last three books, S.5l — his d<* lOi, 
unrt circiinistaTiri‘s attending it, in. 

Stanley, Mr Secretary, letteis to. 2.91. 

Srovi-nson, Alan, vindication of tin* (’nm- 
inissiorierK ot Noithi*rn light®, .9<i(J- 

Sug.'ir, qiia» t.lfv produci'd hyslave lahcnir, 
(521 — shii'p’.iig (Mq:i;ndeii» «n tin? troi'* 
in, i’l, 

lanu-rbiiie, Iiis If.‘^titute‘<, .9.91. 

951^. s, the irnlireer, ‘-liould tic err.itiMned, 
J‘j 1, 597- -and the diriet totally rr- 
ji< ..h'd, 798. 

Ti'i vnr, Gcii»’»'‘e, St SiPphen’s by, 

870 — the Isjuplmny, by, b71. 

Hniori, tlie Iri'-li, .57.9. 

Whig Administration, prodigality of, 180.., 

WJio is horn ? by Mr Godwin, 469. 

Who is dead ? by Air Godwin, 477. 

WiF'ofi, E. his False 3feilium, 440. 

Wilson, II. H., Select S.yecimens of the 
TheafVe of the IIindiis,»»)yj 715. 

Wortley, I.ady E. S., going, oy, 114-^* 
StapKas; 

? 






